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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER— Its  Sotacss— 
MoiTTH  AND  Vallky — Th«  Balize.— The 
great  central  region  of  America,  which  ex- 
tendi from  the  Rocky  Mountaine  to  the  lakes, 
and  sweeps  away  to  the  month  of  the  Atcha- 
ialaya,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf; 
bounded  by  a  perimeter  of  two  thousand 
leagues;  with  an  area  of  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter of  square  miles,  a  population  Terging 
upon  that  of  all  the  remaininjg^  portions  of  the 
union,  and  a  trade  demanding  access  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  world ;  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  generation  of  men  that  are 
now  fuiye,  and  in  the  creation  of  which  they 
hare  been  the  moving  agents.  In  compan- 
BOD,  all  the  maryelloua  developments  of  the 
past  sink  into  nothing;  the  famed  fertility  of 
the  Nile,  the  Scandinavian  forests  prolific  of 
men,  and  earning  the  epithet  "  cradle  of  the 
human  race,**  the  overanadowing  growth  of 
Borne  and  Roman  power. 

It  is  not  for  us  now  to  dwell  upon  the  era 
of  savage  domain  over  this  empire ;  the  first 
wlrisperuigs  of  its  existence  breathed  to  Eu- 
ropean ears ;  the  early  and  romantic  advea- 
tnres  to  its  midst;  the  marvellous  narrations 
of  the  early  explorers  and  traveUers ;  their 
lires  of  incident  and  daring ;  their  successes 
and  reverses;  the  triummiant  progress  of 
dyilized  population  beyond  all  haunta  of  civ- 
ilized life;  the  aboriginal  yielding  to  the  stem 
destiny  which  decreed  him  to  melt  away»  a 
tenant  at  sufferance  only,  until  the  coming  of 
the  lord  proprietors  of  the  soil 

At  the  era  of  the  census  of  1790,  after  the 
American  revolution  had  been  won,  after 
sixteen  years  of  American  indepapdence, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  federal  Constitution, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  people  of  America 
w^re  eastward  of  the  Aueghaoy  mountains. 
Scattering  settlements  only  haa  passed  this 
great  barrier.  "Tribes  of  fierce  savages 
stood  opposed,  but  the  destiny  of  things 
conld  not  be  stayed.  During  tne  decennud 
period  of  1790  to  1800  the  savages  were 
crashed  and  settlements  greatly  extended 
and  population  increased,  expanding  into  the 
central  baain." 

This  central  basin  includes  the  western 
portions  of  the  states  of  New-York,  Penn- 
^Ivania,  aud  Yirgioia,  and  the  whole  of  Ken- 

yoL.li. 


tuck^,  Tenneasee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  "Wisconsin. 

The  population  of  these  vast  territories 
was,  in  1800,  482,777,  having  increased  about 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum  since 
1790.  In  1810  it  amounted  to  1,090,158, 
having  doubled  in  ten  years;  in  1820,  2,217,- 
464,  having  doubled  again;  in  1830, 8,672,669, 
or  about  seven  to  the  square  mile;  in  1840, 
5,302,91^  or  ten  to  the  square  mile.  In  these 
items  the  western  portions  of  New-Tork, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Vugioia  are  not  induded. 
If  they  be  added  for  1840,  the  total  western 
population  may  be  set  down  at  7,948,789,  or 
fourteen  to  the  square  m&e.  The  following 
table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Darby  for  the  use  of 
government,  is  computed  on  the  suppositiOQ 
that  the  decennial  inerease  from  1880  to 
1840  has  since  been  preaerred : 

POPULATION  or  THS  GBXAT  OtSVBAL  BASOT  19 

1847. 


Weateni  Kew-York 

Western  Piennsylvania.. 

Western  Virginia. 

Kentucky « 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. . . » f . 

Arkanaaa. •••• 

Missouri .'. 

Illinoia 

Indiana. 

Ohia 

Michigan 

*Iowa 

^Wiaconsin. 


60,600 
664,600 
222,800 
884,970 
867,690 
769,600 
459,070 
484,100 
161,600 
629,000 
867,000 
891,666 
1,862,400 
821,000 
60,000 
50,000 


Total 8,925,696 

Being  about  eighteen  to  the  square  mile, 
or  one-ninth  the  density  of  Great  Britain, 


«  Thsse  esUmates  of  Mr.  Darby  tn  relaUon  to 
Iowa  and  WiMomln  ars  greatly  aboH  of  the  realitgr. 
The  cenaoa  of  Wiacoiiaio,  iakam  ^^P^S^  I**** 
Bhowa  Ike  total  155,000.  Iowa  had  43,000  in  Isw, 
and  the  Incr««e  sines  IS  w«ma*2?^  ^?»V^  »  yaar, 
making  the  present  population  X2O,O0O  at  leaat. 
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Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  .The  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  at  the  tame 
period  being  computed  at  21,174,667. 

To  give  any  notion  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  this  region  would  require  access  to 
more  complete  information  than  any  that  can 
be  had  by  us  now.    The  census  which  waa 


taken  in  1840,  whateyer  its  merits,  could  be 
of  but  little  practical  value,  since  in  the  pro- 
gress of  such  a  country  the  bistoiy  of  seyeral 
years  is  as  a  century  in  older  oommunities. 
We  will  yet  introduce  a  few  facts,  if  only  to 
stimulate  further  the  reader's  investigationsL 


■STIMATID  1.OBI0ULTUBAL  PBfODVCTS  OV  TBI  OBBAT  WBST,  1845. 


Kentacky, 

TenneaMe, 

Alabama, 

MlisiMlppi) 

Louisiana, 

AriumsaB, 

Minoori, 

lUinola, 

Indiana, 

QUO, 

Mlafalisn, 

lOWB, 

Wlsoonsln, 


WMlt. 

OftU, 

Con, 

PoUUMa, 

bncbels. 

buabd*. 

oasliali. 

boabdiL 

4,789,000 

18,001^000 

54,695,000 

1,506,000 

8,340,000 

8,035,000 

70,265,000 

8,956,000 

980,000 

l,5S7,n00 

16,650,000 

1,685,000 

878,000 

1,189,000 

8,167.000 

3,040,000 

8,360/)00 

1,290,1100 

8,427,000 

486,000 

8,950,000 

642,000 

1,A3V)00 

5,466,000 

15,095,000 

875,000 

4,568,000 

12,057,000 

85,684,000 

8,631,000 

7,044,000 

13,901,000 

80,e95,0()0 

8,680,000 

13,579,000 

84,447,000 

57,600,000 

4,120,000 

7,061,000 

4,815,000 

4,945,000 

4,556,(100 

703,(100 

68M00 

2,028,000 

516,000 

971,000 

1,900,000 

672,000 

038,000 

Tobaeeo, 


63,310,000 

87,1(19,000 

341,OiiO 

193,600 


13,744,000 
1,168,000 
8,590,000 
7,576,800 


CottOB, 

lbs. 

1,900,000 

48,000,000 

14^00(l,000 

235,000,000 

185,(100,000 

17,000,000 

800,000 

870,000 


8,110,000 

620,000 

18,000 

175,000,000 

5,000 

450,000 

600,000 

8,000,000 

8,900,000 

3,000,000 

150,000 

800,000 


T^tBl,  63,488,000        88,836,000     987,386,000       96,095,000     125,969,400     681,670,000     194,047,000 


Western  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Yirgiaia  are  also  extensive  affricnltural  re- 
gions, but  it  is  almost  impoasibie  to  give  the 
exact  amoimt  of  their  products.  Knowing 
what  proportion  of  these  states  are  included 
in  the  vaUey,  and  also  their  gnMs  products, 
and  remembering  that  the  valley  is  by  far 
the  most  agricultural,  we  should  add  at  least 
four  millions  bushels  wheat,  three  millions 
bushels  oats,  ei^ht  milliooa  bushels  com,  two 
and  a  half  millions  bushels  potatoes,  and 
three  millions  pounds  tobacco,  to  the  gross 
amount  given  above. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  ^;reat  Report  on  the 
Memphis  Convention,  kindled  with  the  mag- 
nificent theme  which  was  presented  before 
him,  a  population  pressing  upon  the  limits  of 
the  fiocky  Mountains,  a  tonnage  augmented 
thirty  fold  in  thirty  years,  a  trade  abready 
equalling  the  whole  foreign  exports  and  im 
ports  of  the  United  States  together,  three 
hundred  millions  of  doHars,  and  Hum  but  in 
the  boginnmg.  ^Looking  beyond  to  a  not 
very  dutant  future,  when  this  immense  val- 
ley, containing  within  its  limits  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  lying  in 
its  whole  extent  in  the  temperate  zone,  and 
occupying  a  position  midway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans,  unequalled  in 
fertility  and  the  diversity  of  its  productions, 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  mighty 
stream,  including  its  tributaries,  by  wbidi  it 
ia  drained,  and  which  supply  a  ccotinuous 
navigation  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  miles, 
with  a  coast,  indudiog  both  banks,  of  twice 
that  length,  shall  be  crowded  with  population, 
and  its  resources  fully  developed,  imaginatjon 
itscdf  is  taxed  in  the  attempt  to  realice  the 
magnitude  of  its  commerce.'^ 

The  Mississippi  river,  with  its  greater  and 
koB  tributaries  drainiog  the  whole  of  this  im- 


mense country,  and  conducting  its  products 
and  its  commerce  to  the  highway  ox  nationi^ 
is  worthy  of  elaborate  consideration.  We 
have  designed  a  few  pages  upon  this  head, 
and  suppose  there  are  few  topics  which  could 
have  wider  interest  with  our  countrymen,  and 
few  with  which  the  world  at  large  have  lesa 
familiarity.  Nature  has  created  nothing  upon 
our  continent  more  stupendous  than  these 
waters,  and  they  are  as  much  characteristic  of 
the  g^at  American  republic  as  the  instita- 
tbns,  the  policy,  the  liberty,  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  the  nations  of  earth.  Characteria- 
tic  we  say,  for  there  is  that  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  a  country,  which,  if  it  does  not  in- 
fluence the  moral  and  pcditical  condition,  !• 
yet  discovered  to  be  in  harmony  with  them, 
Vastness  and  grandeur  in  nature  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  elevation  of  thought 
and  sentiment  in  nature^s  offspring.  Could 
one  be  a  craven  bj  the  side  of  Niagara  f  A 
slave's  fetters  might  not  hQ  riveted  on  Al- 
pine heights.  Man  sympathizes  with  nature^ 
and  nature  with  man ;  so  that  Goldsmith  ut* 
tered  but  the  sentiment  of  humanity  when  he 
exclaimed  from  wild  and  elevated  prospecta» 


M. 


<CreatkNi*B  beir. 


The  woiid— the  world  It  mine  V* 

And  first  of  the  Mississipm  proper.  Id 
47®  10'  N.  lat  and  U^  54'  W.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  1,680  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  and  at  a  distance  of  2,896  mUes^ 
on  the  summit  of  the  Bauieurt  de  Terre,  the 
dividing  ridge  from  the  Red  river  of  the 
north,  a  little  pool,  fed  by  the  gurgliogwatera 
of  neighboring  hills,  disdoaiges  a  tiny  rivuleti 
which,  meandering  over  sand  and  pebble,  danc- 
ing in  shade  and  sunbeam,  winds  on  its  modest 
way.  In  breadth  and  depth  scarce  measured 
by  a  span,  the  timid  watercourse  mixrora 
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nodding  wfld  Hawen,  and  floftU  Corwt  leaT6e» 
a  miniatare  fleet  that  gentle  breeses  waft 
and  eddies  whirL  Ever  and  anoo  it  blenda 
with  kbdred  etreamleta,  and  fonas  at  last  a 
mmor  lake.  ''From  thia  lake  iwuea  a  aepood 
rivulet^  a  cradled  Hercules,  giving  promise  of 
the  strength  of  his  matoritj;  for  its  velocity 
has  increased;  it  transports  the  smaller 
bnmches  of  trees;  it  bMis  to  form  sand 
bars;  its  bends  are  more  decided,  and  it  sub- 
sides again  into  a  third  basin,  larger  than  the 
two  preceding.  Thus  attained  renewed  vigor, 
triea  its  consequence  upon  an  additiMial 
lei^gth  c^  two  or  three  muea^  empties  at  last 
into  the  Lake  Itasca." 

For  the  following  table  of  distances  and 
elevations,  we  are  indebted  to  ''Bradford's 
Notes  on  the  North-west^  1846 :" 


DlSTAMOaS  CM  TUB  M ISSISSIPri. 

J  I  Froia 
olTMnico. 
UOm. 
Vsw^Mmbs,  Oilliadial  and  levfA 

ofltspaTsmeot. 104 

Bad  Biver,  laland  opposite  Month,   840 

Hatches,  Ugbt^Krate 406 

TaMMBlTw.Motttli 634 

Hew-Hadrid,  MlMQiiri. 1U6 

Ohio  Bhrer,  north  ridf,MoQlh.....  1216 
BL  Loota,  gardm  of  the  dUhadral,  1390 

II]lDola]UTer,th«tfoaCh 1«W 

PMria  da  Ghiea,  Aawrieao  Viir> 

T^tder'a  Honaa 10S9 

Upper  Iowa  Birar 1078 

8tIHiitar*aBirar,theMoath. 9102 

FaUa  of  8t  Aathooj,  U.  8.  Cottle,  8200 
Lake  Oaai,  the  Old  T^adhMi  House,  S755 
lUaea  Lake,  Sehooleraft^i  laland,  2890 
UUnoat  Sonreat  of  the  MtialMipplf 

at  the  aaaunit  of  the  Baaleiifa 

daTem. 9066* 


▲liitad*. 

FMft. 

103 

76 

86 


324 
882 


643 

744 
856 

140S 
1575 


1680 


Hie  next  principal  river  of  the  West,  and 
the  main  triootsxy  or  branch  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  the  Missouri,  a  description  of  which 
we  cannot  better  give  than  in  the  lananage  of 
tiie  eminent  geographer  tptrodoced  above : 

^'The  springs  which  give  riae  to  the  Mis- 
•oori  are  not  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
■ome  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Golnmbia, 
wfaidi  flows  west  into  the  Padfic  ocean.  At 
the  distance  of  411  miles  from  the  extreme 
point  of  the  navigation  of  its  head  branches, 
are  what  are  denominated  the  '  Oatee  of  the 
Bocky  Momitains,'  which  present  a  view  ex- 
eeedinffly  grand.  For  tne  distance  of  6} 
mSes  Sie  rocks  riae  perpendicnlarlv  from  the 
maigin  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  1200 
feet  The  river  is  compressed  to  the  width 
of  160  yardsy  and  for  the  first  three  miles 
there  is  onlv  one  spot,  and  that  oolv  of  a  few 
yards,  on  wnich  a  man  conld  stand,  between 
tbe  water  and  the  perpendicalar  ascent  of  the 
moontainu  At  the  diatance  of  llO^miles  be- 
low this^  and  621  miles  from  its  source,  are 


*  TSbia  table  on  the  rathoritv  of  NteoUet.  School- 
cnft  mekea  the  whole  lea|«ii  thiae  thonaaad  one 
liaadrad  sad  lixtj  milaa 


the  Great  FaUa^  %fil6  mflea  above  its 
trance  into  the  Missiarippi.  The  river  de« 
scends»  by  a  succession  of  rapids  and  fidls,  867 
feet  in  about  16i  miles.  The  lower  and  great- 
est frdl  has  a  perpendieular  pitch  of  87  feet; 
the  second  of  19  feet ;  the  third  of  47  feet; 
the  fourth  of  26  feet  Between  and  below 
these  falls  are  continual  rapidsof  from  8  to  18 
feet  descent.  These  laU%  next  to  those  d 
Niagara,  are  the  grandest  on*  the  continent 
The  course  of  the  river  above  these  frdls  ia 
northerly.  Tbe  Teilowstone  river,  800  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  probably  the  largeat  tribu- 
tary of  the  Missouri,  enters  it  on  the  south- 
west side,  1,216  miles  from  its  navigabla 
eonroe,  and  about  1,880  miles  from  its  mouth. 
This  river,  at  Uie  place  of  junction,  is  as 
large  aa  the  Missouri  Steamboats  ascend  to 
this  place,  and  could  go  iiorther  by  each 
brsnch.  Ohienne  river,  ^90  yards  wiife  at  its 
mouth,,  enters  the  Missouri  on  tbe  south-west 
side,  1,810  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  44°  80' 
N.  UtitudoL  White  river,  800  yards  wide^ 
enters  it  on  the  south-west  side,  1,180  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Big  Sioux  river,  110  yards 
wide,  eaters  868  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  48° 
48' N.  latitude,  on  the  north-east  aide.  Pktta 
river,  600  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  it 
on  the  south-west  side,  600  miles  from  iia 
mouth,  in  40°  60'  latitude.  Kansas  river, 
288  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  it  on  the 
aouth-west  aide,  in  89°  6'  N.  laUtode,  at  tha 
distance  of  840  miles  from  its  mouth.  Gkand 
river  enters  it  on  the  north-east  aide,  240 
milea  from  ita  mouth,  and  is  190  yards  wide. 
La  Mine  river,  70  yards  wid^  enters  it  200 
miles  fitxn  its  moutL  Osage  river,  897  yards 
wide  at  ita  mouth,  enters  it  on  the  south-west 
side,  in  88°  81'  N.  latitude,  188  miles  from  ita 
mouth.  Qascooade  river  enters  it  on  the 
aouth-west  aide,  in  88°  46'  N.  latitude,  100 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Missouri  enterB 
Miasiasippi  river  8,096  milea  from  its  souroe^ 
which,  aoded  to  1,268  miles,  the  distance  to 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  makes  its  whole  length 
4,849  miles  ;*  and  it  is  probably  tbe  longest 


*  The  navlgfthle  portion  of  thia  diatance  ia  irom 
the  Galf  to  the  month  of  the  Tellowttone  riTcr, 
thirty-three  hnndrad  milea.  We  were  nnder  tbe  bar 
pre«don  that  thto  was  the  greaieat  navlgeble  **  inland 
eee  "  in  the  world,  but  If  the  Beport  of  Mr  Breeie  to 
the  Senate  on  the  Railroad  to  the  Padfio  be  reHed 
upon  in  all  particulars,  we  have  preaented  to  ns  in 
Aaia  a  river  whidh  overtopa  onra,  and  dwarfii  it  ia 
the  oomparlaon.  We  maice  an  extract :  **  The  Tang- 
tie-keang  haa  ita  aouroe  in  the  Pelina  Mountaina  of 
Thibet.  Alter  an  Immense  distanoe  m  a  aontherly 
direetlon,  it  enters  the  Cblneae  empire  in  north  latP- 
tnde  about  28*>  Uien  it  wlnda  ita  waj  throngh  the 
richest  parts  of  China  and  the  moat  numerous  popu- 
lation of  any  pu^  of  the  globe,  croesing  the  vast  em- 
pire, and  after  having  accommodated  by  Its  tribntap 
ries,  its  lakes,  its  vaat  and  numerous  windings,  its  in- 
terseetiuna  by  csnals,  almost  the  endre  empire,  and 
after  drawing  together  on  the  graod  eanal  at  Chlag- 
Kyaag-foo  the  vast  produeuons,  commerce,  and 
resources  of  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  empire 
gently  rolla  itself  into  the  ocean  In  north  laUtade 
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rirer  in  the  world.  Throoffh  its  whole  ooime, 
there  is  no  eotiBtantial  obsmietioB  df  the  nAvi- 
gation  beibre  mnriying  at  the  great  folli.  Its 
pancipal  tribotaries  ane  each  lumgaUe  from 
lOd  t»  800  miles.  The  allayia],  fertile  soil 
CD  this  stream  and  its  tribatarieB  is  not  very 
bmad,  and  bade  of  this  are  prairies  of  yast 
extent  Through  the  greater  part  of  its 
coorse  iih»  Mfssomi  is  a  rapid  and  ttirbid 
•tfeam,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coarse, 
fbwe  throoffh  an  arid  and  sterile  country.  It 
is  ever  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  month,  and 
thtooffh  a  greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  wider. 
Notwithstanding  it  drains  such  an  extensive 
oooBtry,  and  receives  io  many  large  tributa- 
ries^ at  certain  seasons  it  is  shallow,  hardly 
afiopding  sufficient  water  ft>r  steamboat  navi- 
gation, owing  to  its  pasnng  through  a  *  dry 
and  open  country^  andTbeiDg  subject  to  extea- 
aive  evapotation." 
Lastly,  let  as  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  Ohio : 
^'The  Ohio  is  formed  by  the  conflu^ce  of 
Alleghany  river  from  the  north,  and  Mouon- 
gahela  from  the  south,  at  Pittsburg,  in  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  T^e  Alle- 
ghany rirer  rises  in  Porter  county,  Pennsyl- 
va&ia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany 
moontains,  flows  into  the  state  of  New- York, 
and  retunis  into  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  most 


the  ease  of  pronunciation.  Hie  Ohio,  for 
some  diBfanee  below  Pittsbuig,  is  rapid,  asa 
the  navigation  interrupted  at  low  water  by 
chains  of  rock  extending  across  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  scenery  is  exceedinglv  beau- 
tifol,  though  deficient  In  grandeur,  exhibiting 
groat  sameness.  The  hills,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  approach  the  river  and  confine 
it  on  either  side.  Their  tops  have  nsaally  a 
rounded  and  graceful  form,  and  are  covered 
with  the  verauro  of  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  Ajn5h)aching  Cincinnati,  l^e  sceneir 
becomes  still  more  monotonoua  The  hilia 
recede  from  the  river,  and  are  less  elevated. 
Heavy  forests  cover  the  banks  and  limit  the 
prospect,  but  exhibitipg  a  beautiM  verdure, 
and  often  exuberant  with  blossoms.  The 
river  exhibits  the  same  scenerv  as  we  continue 
to  descend  it,  except  that  the  hills  become 
less  bold  and  rockv.  Many  villages  and  farm- 
houses are  passed  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  river ;  but  as  the  bottom  lands  on  its 
immediate  margin  are  liable  to  be  overflowed, 
the  inhabitants  prefer  to  settle  a  little  back 
from  the  river,  so  that  the  dwellings  in  view, 
do  not  correctly  exhibit  the  population  in  the 
vicmity.  Between  Pittsburg  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  there  are  as  manjr  as  one  hun- 
dred considerable  islands,  besides   a  great 


important  tributary  of  the  Ohio.    It  is  navi    number  of  sand*bars  and  tow-heads,    liiese 


gable  for  boats  of  a  hundred  tons  and  of  light 
draA  to  Olean,  Oattaraugus  county,  New- 
York,  270  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio, 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  at  Pitts- 
burg, l,280^eet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
and  2,600  miles  from  the  Onlf  of  Mexico. 
The  Monongahela  rises  in  YfrgtBia,  and  where 
it  lAsites  with  tiie  AHeghany,  is  more  than 
400  yards  wide.  It  is  navigable  at  a  good 
stage  of  the  water  for  laige  boats,  100  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  Alleghany,  though  not 
larger  than  the  Monongahela  at  the  jimction, 
ia  &e  more  important  stream.  Immediately 
below  the  junotion,  the  Ohio  ilover  000  yards 
wide,  and  is  a  plaeid  and  beautiful  stream. 
At  Pittsburg  It  is  660  feet  above  tide  water ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Musldugum,  541  feet  *, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sciof  o,  464  feet ;  at  Cin- 
cinnati, 414  feet ;  at  its  mouth  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, 800  feet  Its  length  from  Pittsburg  to 
its  moutli,  according  to  the  Western  Pilot,  is 
969  miles ;  but  the  distance  in  a  direct  course 
is  about  614  miles.  Its  average  descent  is 
not  quite  five  inches  in  a  mile.  The  Frendi 
called  it  la  belle  riviere^  or  the  beautiful  river; 
but  its  namd,  according  to  Heckewelder,  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  Ohiopekhanue, 
meaning  a  verv  white  stream,  alluding  to  the 
white  cape  with  which  its  surface  is  covered  in 
a  high  wind,  omitting  all  but  the  first  part  for 


sboQt  Zi°^  jatt  ia  front  of  kb«  greet  tAty  of  Change 
kae,  the  port  open  for  foreign  commerce,  being  f  n 
itngih  more  than  four  tfioiisimd  mUes.  uid  nailgable 
eroBtaMeTlilbtt.'* 


last  are  low,  sandy  islands,  incapable  of  culti- 
vation, and  Covered  with  wiUowa  Some  of 
the  islands  are  of  ^exquisite  beauty,  and  fur> 
nUJi  desirable  situations  for  a  retired  resi- 
dence. The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ohio 
are  the  Muskingum,  Qreat  Kanawha*  Big 
Sandy,  Scioto,  Oreat  Miami,  Kentud^, 
Gh-een,  Wabasb^  Oumberland;  and  Tennessee. 
The  last  three  are  the  most  important,  of 
which  the  last  is  the  largest  One  remaric- 
able  circumstance  respecting  the  Ohio  as  weHf 
as  other  western  rivers  is,  its  great  elevations 
and  depressions.  Ill  the  summer  and  autum- 
nal  months,  it  often  dwindles  into  a  small 
stream,  affording  limited  Ihcilities  for  naviga- 
tioa  Amonff  toe  hills  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virgbia^  it  ?s  seen  rippling  over  diatns  of 
rock,  through  which  a  passage  is  barely  af- 
forded to  boats  of  the  lightest  burthea  Far- 
ther down, sandbars  either  extend  across  the 
stream  or  project  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Steamboats  are  sometimes  grounded  on  the 
bars,  where  they  are  dbli^d  to  wait  in  neril 
for  the  periodical  rise  of  ue  river.  The  low- 
est water  is  genefallv  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  The  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  spring,  and  heavy  rains  in  au- 
tumn or  winter,  fill  the  river  to  overflowing, 
imd  many  of  its  islands  and  the  bottoms  on 
its  raaigin  are  covered  with  water.  These 
rises  are  generally  gradual,  and  attended  with 
no  danger.  As  &e  waters  rise,  trade  and 
navigation  are  quickened  into  activity;  the 
largest  steamboats,  often  of  600  tons  bur- 
then,  now  float  in  Beeurity.    The  average  rise 
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d  tbe  TTBter  from  low-water  mark  is  50  feet» 
bat  in  the^ear  1882  an  eztraordinarj  flood 
was  experienced.  The  river  began  to  rise 
early  in  February,  and  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  it  was  68  feet  above  low -water  mark, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Cindonati  and  Cov- 
k^gton  were  flooded.  The  river  here  is  1,006 
feet  wide,  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  at 
its  height  6^  miles  per  hour.  The  water  dis- 
charge by  the  rise  of  the  river  above  low 
water  alone,  wonld  fill  a  lake  of  one  sauare 
mfle  in  tur&ce,  107  feet  deep,  in  one>  nonr. 
The  sor&ce  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries  is  about  77,000  square 
miles,  and  water  four  inches  in  depth  on  this 
■urikce  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
river  at  the  above  height  and  velocity  for 
fourteen  daysb  Such  a  flood  as  this  has 
scarcely  been  known  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  Tliere  are  no  considerable 
lalk  in  the  river,  excepting  at  Louisrille, 
Kentuckv,  where  it  descends  22^  feet  in  the 
course  o/  two  milesL  Even  over  these,  boats 
pass  in  high  water.  But  they  have  been  ob- 
viated by  a  canal  around  them,  which  admits 
of  the  passage  of  the  largest  steamboata 
Hie  current  of  the  Ohio  is  very  gentle ;  at 
the  mean  heicht  of  the  river  the  current  is 
about  three  miles  an  hour,  at  high  water  it  Is 
more,  but  at  low  water  not  more  than  two 
milesL  During  Bre  or  six  weeks  in  the  win- 
ter, the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  floating 
ioe.  The  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  have  not 
less  than  6,000  miles  of  navigable  waters. 
Hie  following  distances  have  heen  derived 
from  the  Western  Pilot,  and  are  doubtless 
correct :  From  Pittsburg  to  Steubenville,  0., 
is  70  miles;  to  Wheeling,  Ya.,  92  miles;  to 
Marietta,  0.,  174  miles;  to  Gallipolis,  O., 
264|-  miles ;  to  Portsmouth,  0.,  849  miles ;  to 
Maysville,  Ky.,  897  miles ;  to  Oindnnati,  O., 
466^  miles;  to  Lawrenoebur^,  la.,  479| 
miles ;  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  687  miles ;  to  New 
Albany,  Ia^691  miles;  (o  the  mouUi  of  the 
Cumberland  river,  Ey.,  900  miles ;  mouth  of 
Tennessee  river,  Ky.,  911^  miles ;  mouth  of 
Ohio,  969  miles.** 

The  free  and  unintemipted  navigation  of 
these  great  inland  waters  must  of  course  be  a 
matter  of  prime  interest  to  the  eonntty.  They 
are  to  the  populous  nations  on  their  banks  as 
the  ocean  itieU  over  which  commerce  and 
not  kings  preside.  No  construction  of  state 
powers,  as  oontradistin^ished  from  fedenX, 
can  exclude  these  arteries  of  trade  from  the 
pale  of  government  regard  and  protection. 
alley  ere  Jpoints  of  national  concern.  No 
•tate  or  alliance  of  states  can  apply  the 
remedies  which  their  exigeodee  require.  No 
narrowed  views  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, no  prospective  expenditure,  however 
vast,  could  be  allowed  to  deter  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  ITniOQ  from  approaching  the  sol- 
emn act  of  du^  which  is  mvolved  here. 


We  have  not  space  at  this  moment  to  ad- 
vert to  the  various  schemes  which  have  been 
presented  and  urged  for  the  improvement  of 
this  western  naviga>tion,  but  shall  be  happy 
on  some  other  occasion  to  do  so.  The  remam- 
ing  sheets  of  our  paper  will  be  rather  occu- 
pied with  some  reflections  upon  the  **  Passes 
of  the  Mississippi,"  which  conduct  its  great 
waters  into  the  gulf,  the  proposed  methcras  of 
improving  their  depth  and  navintion,  and  of 
securiug  safety  to  the  immense  wipping  seek- 
ing outlet  and  egress  here. 

The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  have  been 
uttdeivauig  incessant  changes  so  fiiur  as  our 
records  extend,  and  we  might  add,  so  far  aa 
the  histonr  of  the  river  can  be  traced.  Old 
channels  have  been  filling  up  and  new  ones 
forming ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  continued 
sedimentary  deposit  has  forced  the  delta  itself 
continually  to  encroach  npon  the  sea.  The 
depth  of  water  afibrded  in  these  channels  has 
never  been  e^ual  to  the  requisitions  of  com- 
merce, and  it  is  onlv  by  dint  of  the  most  enor- 
mous application  of  steam  power,  and  plough- 
ing through  deep  beds  of  sand,  that  the  largest 
class  of  smps  are  enabled  to  navigate  the  cGbd- 
neL  Oonsiderahle  expense  is  always  incurred 
in  this  manner  and  dela^  prejudicial  to  trade. 
We  have  known  of  a  ship,  the  Ooromandel,  in 
one  instance,  grounded  in  the  Pass  thirty- 
nine  day&  Gould  it  be  expected  otherwise 
than  that  these  impediments  should  be  greatly 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  val- 
ley havfaie  this  common  outlet  f 

In  17  20,  of  all  the  Passes,  the  9outh  one 
only  was  in  use.  A  Report  amongst  the 
French  Colonial  Records,  now  in  Paris,  of  date 
about  1780,  gives  the  depth  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  on  the  bars,  varying  each  year 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  etd 
Another  Report  by  M.  Paria  gives  a  depth  of 
seventeen  feet  to  one  of  the  Passes  which  had 
hitherto  been  but  twelve  feet  only,  and  argues 
that  twen^-two  feet  might  be  insured  by 
dredges.  The  employment  of  two  vessels  three 
monUis  in  the  year  was  tried  during  a  portion 
of  this  time  by  the  West  India  Company,  but 
it  worked  badly.  "A  JtuU  was  then  placed 
inside  of  the  bar  and  sunk  into  eighteen  feet 
by  means  of  wells  buflt  for  that  purpose,  in- 
side sndi  vessel,  and  filled  up  with  water. 
This  vessel  was  placed  dose  to  the  bank  of 
the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  car- 
goes of  vessels  that  could  not  cross.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  flute,  receiving  the 
whole  power  of  the  current,  was  forcmg  a 
passage  of  twenty-five  feet  throqgh  the  Pus. 
The  whole  matter  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  government" 

The.  foUowiog  sketch  reprseenta  the  mouth 
of  the  Miasiss'pi  in  May,  1862,  with  the  quan- 
tity of  water  at  various  points,  the  vessels 
aground,  the  amount  of  damage  done,  etc. : 
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before  the  Committee  on  Oom- 
Beroe  of  the  LegUlatnre,  in  Marrfa,  1846, 
William  D.  Talbot^  a  resident  of  the  Balize 
for  twenty-five  yean,  need  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"Th*  ban  at  the  ▼wfova  Fmn  ehaiigw  Twy  oflep. 
Hie  ohaanrisflometimcs  chsofe  two  or  three  ttmce  In 
a  icwoo.  Occasionally  one  gale  of  wind  will  dMoge 
tlie  ehaonel.  The  l»an  mak«>  to  seaward  ereiy  year. 
Tba  8oach-weat  Pass  ia  bow  the  maiD  nutlet.  It  has 
been  so  ibr  only  three  jrears,  as  at  that  time  there 
was  as  much  water  ia  the  North-east  Paaa  aa  ia  it. 
The  8oatb-east  Pass  wss  the  main  ship  channel  twen- 
tt  years  ago;  there  ia  only  about  six  feet  water  in  that 
ftaa  now,  and  where  It  was  deepest  then,  there  Is 
oaly  a  few  faiohes  of  water  at  this  ttano.  The  Tisible 
■hores  of  the  rlrer  have  made  oat  Into  the  Oalf  two 
or  three  miles  within  his  memory.  Besides  the  depo- 
Mt  of  nnd  and  sand,  which  fbrm  the  bars,  there  fre- 
qaantly  arise  hvmps  or  nooada  near  the  ebaanel, 
which  divert  its  course.  These  bomps  are  supposed 
to  be  the  prodnction  of  salt  springs,  and  sometimes 
are  Ibrmed  In  a  rety  few  di^a.  They  pometlmes  rise 
Itovr  or  Ave  feet  shore  the  surfaee  of  the  water.  He 
knew  one  instance  wlien  some  bricfc  that  war*  thrown 
orerboard  from  a  ressel  outside  the  bar,  in  three 
fhthomf  water,  were  raised  above  the  surfaee  by  one 
of  thaae  banks,  and  were  Uken  to  the  Balise  and 
vsad  in  building  chlmasys.  la  anoChar  InalaBco,  an 
anchor  which  was  lost  from  a  ressei,  was  lifted  out  of 
the  water,  so  that  it  was  taken  ashore.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a  sleop,  used  as  a  lighter,  was  lost  outside 
tba  bar  in  a  gale  of  wind;  several  years  afterwards 
•he  was  raised  by  one  of  these  strange  ftraalloDS, 
and  her  eargo  was  taken  out  of  her." 

Ueut.  Poole,  of  the  TJoited  States  En- 
gineers, in  his  Report  of  February  8,  1847, 
remarks:  ** Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  this  (the  South- 
east) and  the  North-east  Pass,  which  has  b<:en 
deepening  while  this  has  been  filling  up**  It 
is  stated  where  the  island,  shown  upon  sheet 
Ka  8,  now  is,  there  was  at  that  period  six 
fktiioms  water.  The  process  seems  to  be  still 
going  on ;  the  space  between  this  island  and 
Antonio  being  nearly  covered  by  a  shoal,  the 
centre  of  which  is  already  above  water.  Dur- 
hag  a  few  days  that  two  ships  were  lying 
aground  on  tne  middle  bank  of  the  South- 
west Pass,  in  eight  feet  water,  a  channel 
formed  between  them,  through  which  a  ship 
of  tixteen  feet  draught  passed  out  without 
obstruction  I 

He  project  of  deepening  or  improving 
these  outlets  has  been  for  a  long  time  before 
the  general  government,  and  special  reports 
npon  the  suQect  prepared  by  the  engmecr 
■ervice  after  extended  surveys. 

Three  methods  have  been  principally  in- 
riated  upon,  with  difFereni  degrees  of  merit 
and  expense : 

1st  To  deepen  by  dredging-machines  one 
or  two  of  the  Passes 

2d.  To  close  up  all  but  one  of  them  where 
they  leave  the  river  trunk. 

8d.  To  cut  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  gulf. 

All  of  these  are  regarded  practicable.  Sup- 
posing the  first  and  second  adopted  together, 
Captain  Chase  estimates  the  expense  as  fol- 
lows, to  gire  ndBoent  depth  of  water : 


Dredging  N.KPasai, $160,000 

Do.      S.  W.  Pasai 210,000 

$870,000 

with  an  aonnal  aubieqneDt  expenditure  of 
$72,000  more; 

Closing  the  Passes. $214,500 

Jette  at  N.  E.  Pasa 100,000 

JetteatS.  W.    «    182,600 

Contingenceis,  Ac 30,000 

$627,000 

The  line  of  the  ship  canal  is  proposed 
from  a  point  two  and  a  quarter  miles  below 
Fort  Jackson,  and  extending  seven  miles  to 
the  shore  of  the  Quit  and  thence  by  a  jette, 
1760  yards  to  80  feet  water.  The  canal  to 
be  100  feet  wide  at  top,  and  thirty  feet  deep. 
The  cost  of  thismagoisceot  work  la  estiniated 
thus: 

For  the  lock  and  guard  work-  $800,000 

For  trunk  of  the  Gand 2,669,888 

Jettes  and  Breakwater. 2,468,996 

Channel  between. 8,420.000 

Contingenciee. 1,146,671 

•  _  . . . 

$10,000,000 

Whether  this  amount  be  held  too  vast  ibr 
an  annual  commerce  departing  or  entering 
the  river,  now  of  $100,000,000,  is  a  question 
we  shall  not  take  time  to  solve.  Of  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  a  canal  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  If  we  are  content  to  leave  unim- 
proved the  channel  of  the  river,  private  en- 
terprise will  find  a  harbor  for  our  commerce 
at  some  other  point  than  the  levee  of  New> 
Orleans.  Ship  Island  may  afford  such  a  one 
for  the  heaviest  tonnage,  and  a  railroad  loco- 
motive be  substituted  for  the  laborious  "tow.** 

The  subject  of  pilotage  over  the  bars  of  the 
river  has  for  a  long  time  excited  deserved  in- 
terest in  Louisiana,  and  also  in  oootiguoos 
states.  A  history  of  this  question  would  not 
be  out  of  place  here,  particularly  as  from  late 
developments  it  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
settled. 

At  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  a  monopoly  of  the  pilotage  was  in  the 
hands  of  one  Kooquile,  appointed  under  the 
Spanish  crown.  Tliis  man  was  succeeded  by 
two  others,  who  bought  out  his  establishment, 
and  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Tears.  The  duties  of  these  pilots  were  per- 
formed by  deputies,  common  siulors  picked 
up  in  the  city,  and  the  fees  allowed  were  two 
dollars  a  foot  with  certain  other  perquisitesL 

The  law  of  1805  empowered  the  governor 
to  appoint  two  or  more  sufficient  persons  to 
be  branch  pilots.  Unlimited  competition  was 
the  result.  The  masters  and  wardens  of  New- 
Orleans  were  constituted  aboard  of  exanuna- 
tion  for  pilots. 

The  Acl  of  1887,  now  of  force,  introduced 
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a  reyolatioD  in  the  syB^m.  The  governor 
appoints  under  it  not  exceeding  fifty  branch 
TOlotfly  ivho  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  resided  two  years  in  Louisi- 
ana; examined  by  a  board  of  examiners,  and 
recommended  by  it  to  the  maater  and  wardens 
of  New-Orleans,  and  by  them  to  the  execu* 
tive.  This  board  of  examiners  to  be  from 
the  pilots  themselves,  and  consist  of  three 
memoers.  Each  pilot  to  give  bond  in  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dbllars.  Deputy  pilots  are 
forbidden,  and  none  but  a  branch  pilot  shall 
conduct  Uie  business.  The  rate  of  pilotage 
upon  all  vessels  indiscriminately  is  fixed  at 
99UM)  per  foot^  without  other  charge  whatever. 

Against '  this  system  a  protest  has  been 
made  by  the  New-Orleans  Uhamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
charged  during  last  year  with  the  subject, 
alter  severe  investigation  and  examination  of 
A  large  number  of  witnessee  selected  from  the 
pilots,  the  ship  and  tow-boat  captains,  ship 
owners,  and  merohanti^  presented  a  report 
which  lies  before  us  upon  the  table. 

The  committee  support  the  present  ayatem 
against  those  that  preceded  it  or  are  pro- 
posed in  its  stead,  and  furnish  a  beautiful  and 
graphic  sketch  of  the  country  which  has  been 
redeemed  under  its  influence,  and  of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  condition  of  tbose  who  are 
employed  in  the  pilot  service.  We  mtJce  no 
apology  for  a  lengthened  extract  from  the  Re- 
port, which  will  give  do  inadequate  notion 
of  the  region  known  as  the  Balize  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  preseut  century  and  now : 

**  Tour  committee  have  ascertained  to  their 
Mtire  satis&ction,  that  every  system  that  had 
ever  been  in  force  in  this  state,  from  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
March  18th,  1837,  had  proved  a  total  failure. 
Whether  as  regards  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  advancement  of  social  order,  or  the  be- 
hests of  morals  and  civilization,  they  had  one 
and  all  fallen  short  of  the  ends  and  purposes 
of  their  creation. 

"On  this  pobt  yQur  committee  have  taken 
ainple  and  unbroken  testimony,  without  a  dis- 
aentin^  voice,  ^le  whole  evidence  shows 
that,  from  the  existence  of  the  atete  as  a 
portion  of  the  confederacy,  up  to  the  year 
1837,  the  pilot  service  was  negligently  per- 
formed, and  more  especially  were  the  persons 
engaged  in  it^  as  a  body,  a  desperate,  worth- 
less, reckless  class  of  men.  The  Balize,  during 
that  period,  was  a  scene  of  barbarous  strife 
and  drunken  debauch. 

**  Your  committee  have  been  informed  by 
witnesses  of  unblemished  character,  who  have 
resided  at  the  Balize,  both  befere  and  after 
the  poRsage  of  the  act  of  1887,  that  anterior 
to  that  law  it  was  a  mere  mud  bank,  whose 
natural  loathsomeness  was  made  more  in- 
tolerable by  the  beastly  scenes  enacted  there. 
Riots  and  broils  were  daily  exhibitions,  and 
Jow  revehy  and  debauchea  the  paatimea  of 


the  night  It  was  a  place dnqgMtnia  to  viat: 
ihesavageness  of  man  invested  the  deaotatioQ 
of  nature  with  appalling  attributea.  The 
Balize  is  located  npon  the  maigin  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  a  short  distance  above  the  North-eatt 
Pass;  in  fit>nt  the  river  flows  aullenly;  all 
B^und  is  a  prairie  overgrown  with  the  rank 
luxuriance  of  the  tropics;  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  in  daily  tides  cover  the  face  of  the  earth 
round  about,  many  miles ;  there  ia  not  a  tree, 
nor  a  mound,  nor  a  moonraent  of  any  soft, 
unleaa  placed  there  bv  the  hand  of  man,  to 
relieve  a  monotony  that  oppreasea  the  be- 
holder. The  land  itself  ia  out  a  recent  ae- 
quiaition  from  the  ocean,  wrendied  thence  hj 
uie  great  father  of  rivera  This  dreary  and 
inhospitable  viaion  was  the  first  that  greeted 
the  atranger  approaching  our  ahores  from  the 
seaward;  and  it  is  appalling  to  reflect  that 
the  character  of  the  people  who  dwelt  th6re» 
and  held  appointmenta  from  the  atate,  wae 
yet  more  aavage  than  the  scene  that  sur^ 
rounded  them,  and  impressed  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  our  national  qualities,  as  gloomy  aa 
the  opioions  auch  a  spectacle  might  inspire  of 
the  natmal  features  of  our  country. 

**  It  was  not  surprising  that  your  predecesaon 
endeavored  to  remod^  a  ayatem,  or  systonoa^ 
under  v^ich  the  vestibule  of  the  state  waa 
thronged  by  the  worst  description  of  men« 
Nor  is  there  wanted  a  reason  why  they,  who 
approached  our  shores  to  find  themselvea 
amid  a  class  of  men  more  dangerous  than  the 
deep  they  hod  escaped,  made  an  outcry  againat 
the  laws  that  encouraged  or  could  notrepreaa 
their  outragea  Nor  was  it  possible  for  a  ser- 
vice, requiring  sober,  discreet,  and  intelligeni 
men,  to  oe  conducted  properly  by  such  aa  spent 
their  lives  in  daily  broils  and  midnight  waa- 
sail. 

**  The  experiments  to  infuse  respectability 
and  character  into  the  pilot  service  resulted  in 
the  act  of  the  13th  March,  1837.  The  effect 
of  that  act  the  committee  will  endeavor  to 
explain  in  as  brief  a  space  as  possible ;  and 
in  this  connection  they  will  also  attempt  to 
point  out  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  law 
which  in  their  opinion  have,  more  than  otheia^ 
brought  about  the  change  that  has  been  so 
beneficial  and  apparent 

**  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1 8S7| 
the  pilots  selected  under  it  formed  themselvea 
into  an  association  for  their  better  governance^ 
and  the  more  prompt  and  efficient  discharge 
of  their  duties.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  acl 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  deputy 
pilots ;  every  pei^on  in  the  association  was, 
therefore,  a  full  branch  pilot  aQcI  the  equal  of 
his  compeers.  The  immediate  effect  of  thia 
provision  waa  the  elevation  of  the  character 
of  the  pilots  aa  mea  There  was  no  inequal- 
ity between  them — ^no  superiors,  no  inferiors; 
every  man  who  had  heretofore  occupied  a 
subordinate  sphere  of  life  was  raised  in  hi9 
own  eateem.    He  waa  op  kpger  a  meaial| 
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Ub  rMODflibflitiw  wwe  ipffoaiod,  w>d  yriih\ 
it  bis  aigoity  aod  lelf^impeet 

''The  JiMOciatiOQ  was  founded  iipim  the 
hfoftdeet  priadplet  of  equal  rigfatL  Thetuii- 
IMM  of  the  compAOT  was  placed  under  the 
faperiateudeDoe  aod  eootiol  of  a  priDctpal 
and  board  of  direoton,  or  rather  eseontiTe 
eonunittee.  The  by-lave  rejpalatiiig  these 
^^intmeats  made  them  eleetm  by  the  pi- 
1^  Id  commiMion,  aod  so  limited  the  periods 
of  service,  and  arraogad  the  teims  of  re- 
eUgibility,  as  to  seenre  toeadi,  in  his  turn,  a 
share  ia  the  adminiatratkni  of  the  affiurs  of 
the  asflociatioo.  The  salutary  infloeoces  of 
this  system  were  loon  maoifeeted,  in  a  total 
cfaaage  io  the  habitsi  BMumen,  and  morals  of 
tb«£dize ;  order  suooeeded  oonfotton ;  sober- 
new  of  living  IbUowed  the  ■oanes  of  riot  and 
debauchery  before  prevalent ;  and  themSTtli 
of  social  amenities  rooted  out  the  wud  aod 
poisonDns  weeds  which  had  apmng  up  in  thftt 
Lot-bed  of  vice  and  profligacy. 

"Another  change  more  remariEable»  but  per* 
haps  equally  nataral,  was  wrought  bj'  the  aet, 
m  tbe  domeetie  relations  of  the  pilots.  It 
was  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  married  woman  at 
the  Baliie  during  the  eonstenoc  of  the  ancient 

Sstemst  which  were  overtbown  in  1887. 
poo  ih^  disappearance  of  stews,  lewd  re- 
aerti^  and  placee  of  public  drinking,  nmre  se- 
date and  rational  yiewsof  life  supplanted  the 
•avage  and  guilty  netieos  that  had  so  long 
cwayed  the  ooodoot  of  the  pUots ;  and  that 
provision  of  the  law  which  made  members  of 
their  own  bodv  a  beacd  of  ezaaiinera»  giving 
to  them  the  ri^t  teselect  their  own  aseodateiK 
and  in  a  good  measure  to  purge.the  Baliae  of 
the  worthies  chancten  who  might  otherwise 
infest  it,  embc^dened  them  to  take  wives  to 
themselvee,  and  perfect  the  reform  by  adding 
the  ^sUims  oiFdomeetie  oonneefciQos  to  tlie  induce* 
ment  to  a  welVreguUted  social  organiiatioo. 
"Hie  change  produced  by  these  oombined 
inflnenoea  upoo  the  moraUof  the  Balise  is 
iOBrcely  credible.  It  has  been  eoatched  like 
ft. brand  from  the  boning— «  divioer  spirit 
1ms  breathed  upon  ii-*-a  moreeataldngappre- 
datioo  of  the  duties  of  oitixenship  has  pos- 
■awed  its  inhabitanti.  They  have  become 
£Mhers  of  familiea;  children  hare  grown  op 
neooad  them,  whose  prattle  awakens  other 
emotioos  than  those  that  nigbt  reveb  and 
brawdy  songs  ence  atirred  within  theoL  Ner 
do  they  stop  here.    They  have  established  a 

SubUc  Mhool  to  edocate  these  childreo  fbr  the 
otiee  of  repobUcaoiL  They  have  built  up  a 
reading  room  for  the  improvement  of  them* 
•elves  as  weU.  They  have  eetabliahed  a  po- 
lioe  there,  toc^  to  supprets  disorder.  The  dia- 
racteristics  of  the  plaee  are  peace,  order, 
progreeft  The  abocte  of  vice,  laiwiewnew  and 
pradigacy,  has  been  redeemed,  and  eonse- 
cnitea  to  the  hmnanisinff  iniuences  of  the 
age— edocation»«H»aL  cultora,  aod  habila  of 
ittkiitiTt  sobsiety,  aad  eaooomy. 


<"Hie  chaoge  In  the  phyrfMl  fbatoree  of  the 
Balise  is  not  greatly  tees  obvious  than  in  its 
moral  ^oalitSee.  A  village  ofeomfertable  and 
cdnvenient  houses  has  sprung  up  like  bright 
exhalatieos.  A  narrow  strip  of  ground,  front- 
ing DSttt  dwelKagB,  has  been  wrested  from 
the  retoning  tides.  Bj  small  additions,  eoeh 
as  eooid  he  made  in  the  intervals  between  the 
daims  of  duty,  they  have  formed  ao  embenl^ 
ment  for  the  porpoees  of  horticiilture.  The 
earth  formiaff  this-  artiAcial  batture  has  been 
taken  from  &e  depths  of  the  river.  It  is  the 
nrodnetof  yeAre  of  labor.  Each  residence 
nas  aparterre  before  it ;  and  here  the  matrons 
of  the  Ballze  and  their  daughters  spend  tbeSkr 
leisure  in  beaottfykv  the  blasted  desolation 
of  oatora  A  more  unpoeinff  instance  of  tlie 
power  of  law,  wbma  exerted  for  the  dignity 
of  man  for  bis  protectioD,  for  the  oonservfr- 
tive  instinets  of  •  6or  0pecies--can  nowhere  be 
fond.  That  there  shoold  beoowaweH^ 
ordered  society  ia  ttns  once  sink  of  iniquity; 
that  domesdc  virtues  should  hallow  the  abode 
of  psofligaev ;  thsit  children  ^uld  be  pointed 
the  ways  of  wisdom,  where  yet  a  little  while 
the  stem  and  formed  character  of  men  could 
not  resist  the  fioree  of  abasing  example ;  that 
flewers  should  be  taught  togn^wupon  a  waite, 
where  lately  a  vertiod  son  and  the  waters  of 
the  ooean  held  altemaile  dominion ;  that  re* 
Ugion,  peace  and  order  should  reiffo  over  a 
spot  eorsed  with  iohospltalities,  and  terrible 
from  the  depravity  oi  its  inhabitants,  is  n 
triumph  which  the  kw  may  boast,  which 
dvittnitkm  amy  rejoice  over,  which  the  state 
may  daim  aa  all  her  own. 

<*  Id  the  benefits  of  these  ameliorations,  com* 
meroe  has  also  partidpated,  for  a  more  ,in- 
teHigeot  dass  of  penobs  are  brought  to  its 
assntanfo.  It  is  in  proof  that  the  pilot  ser- 
vice has  been  better  conducted  since  l^S'f 
than  it  ever  was  before-^-a  propesltion  which 
scarcely  required  pvbol^  unices  it  were  doubt- 
ftil  whether  sober,  indoitrioos,  competent  and 
respectable  men  are  more  eapaole  of  die- 
chargii^  responsible  duties  than  sots  and  sea- 
loafers."^ 

The  following  foeta  were  elicited  from  wit- 
nesses in  the  course  of  ezaroinafion  before 
the  committee : — There  are  forty-seven  pilots 
now  enrolled.  The  full  complement  of  Attj 
hss  almost  always  been  secoredr  A  pilot- 
boat  is  ever  stationed  at  the  South-west  Pasi^ 
and  cruises  southward  and  eastward ;  the 
South-west  Pass  oaODe  into  use  in  1880,  pre* 
vioudy  the  South-east  was  the  main  chaoDcI; 
four  other  boats  cruiw  from  the  North-east 
Pass.  Boats  with  five  or  sue  pitots  remain  at 
sea  until  they  have  all  taken  snips.  The  gulf 
coast  is  extensive  and. complicated;  sun  often 
seen  only  through  fogs  famtlyfor  months  at 
a  time;  pilota  guide  then  by  soundings  and 
their  knowledge  of  bottoms.  The  population 
of  the  Ballze  &  800  to  860.  Thereareatthe 
South-west  Pass  eo  or  70  more.    Mortally 
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from  Tarioue  oums  Yerj  gnat  In  deren 
yean  seventy  or  eight/  boat-keepen  or  pikts 
nave  been  drowned,  killed,  or  have  died. 
Within  thirty-ooe  years  eveir  man  at  the  Ba- 
liae  has  died— every  human  oeing,  pilot  or  not 
pilot  The  Asflodatioo  of  Pilots  nave  in  their 
employ  ten  apprenticee,  reeeiviog  each  from 
.twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  per  month.  The 
average  annual  distribotable  share  of  eaeh 
pilot,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  yearsi  has  been 
91,634  90.  The  saUuies  of  tow-boat  captains 
reach  as  high  as  $3,000. 

The  evidence  for  the  good  order,  fiithfol- 
n&n,  decorum,  and  entire  efficiency  of  the 
pilot  service  is  unanimoua  The  Vice  Presi- 
oent  of  the  Chamber  of  Gommeroe,  W.  L. 
Hodge,  EaOy  declared  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  nefflect,  as  represented  in  certain  pe- 
titions, and  that  he  had  refused  such  petitions 
when  presented  to  him.  The  objections  of 
witnesses  go  to  other  matters— to  the  eon- 
ititution  of  the  Board  of  Examiner^  to  the 
alleged  monopoly  and  excessive  rate  of 
eharges.  The  evidence  on  the  last  point  is 
various.  Some  are  for  maintaining  the  sys- 
tem as  it  is,  many  for  a  yery  oonsKkrable  re- 
duction ;  nearly  all  would  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion on  vessels  drawing  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
&et  The  plots  themselyes  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  this  hiat  reduetion,  and  advocate  it 
as  being  more  beneficial  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  trad&  Doubtless  the  proper  modifica- 
tion wUl  be  made. 

The  total  expense  <^  pilotage  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Hodge  as  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  on 
the  whole  oonmieroe  of  the  Mississippi  with 
the  sea.* 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVEIU-Thi  Gbsat  hi- 
FoaTAiroK  or  iMPaovnrQ  tbi  MnanaiPFi 
BivxB.— The  Miisissippi  Biver,  taken  in  eon- 
neeUon  with  the  Missouri,  is  the  longest 
known  river  on  the  earth,  and,  witii  its  trib- 
utariest  waters  the  grratest  extent  of  ter- 
ritory.    Yet  huge  as  is  the  nmnber  of  the 


*  Bl^rStoddtrt.  who  took  powesiiott  of  Louid- 
sns  for  the  United  StaUs  In  1804,  rnd  resided  Uto 
yewt  afterwards  in  the  state,  makes  these  remarks 
apon  the  BaUse : 

**  The  Miaiiaslppi,  near  Its  oonflveoce  wHh  the  ass, 
is  divided  Into  flve  brandies,  and  of  course  bae  its 
tmboitchun  In  the  golf  by  means  of  five  months. 
Tbeseare  denominated  the  North-east,  Sonth,  Soath- 
esst,  and  Soutli-west  Passes.    They  sre  tnm  three  to 

Sue  miles  in  length,  and  ftimisb  a  depth  of  water  tar 
e  iarseat  ships  except  npon  the  bars.  The  East 
pass,  ealled  the  BaUse,  has  about  serentem  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar,  and  Is  the  one  usoally  navigated. 
The  South  Pass  waa  formerly  of  equal  depth,  but  is 
aow,  180ftorl80d,gradttaUyfllllngttp.  TheSonth-weat 
Pass  has  from  eloTen  to  twelve  feet  water.  The 
V OKth*«ast  and  South-east  Passes  are  traversed  onty 
Inrsmall  ersft  On  thesoath  side  of  the  East  Pans, 
about  three  miles  from  the  bsr,  is  the  pUot-ltoose,  a 
framed  look-out  house,  about  sixty  feet  high,  token 
§w»rai  men  retide.  They  make  use  of  row-boats, 
and  seldom  venture  out  to  sea  sxeepl  In  good 
wsathsr.^ 


towns  and  eities  at  present  npon  its  baift% 
whose  commercial  interests  are  directly  con- 
nected with  its  waten^  it  Is  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  it  is  one  day  destined  to  become; 
and  vast  as  is  the  amount  of  produce  firom 
the  interior  whidi  now  descends,  and  of  im- 
ports that  ascends  that  river,  they  are  really 
inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  most 
moderate  estimate  of  the  amount  that  muat 
at  some  future  day  find  a  way  to  their  re- 
spective markets  along  its  dianneL  Being  the 
ouUet  of  an  immense  valley,  and  the  trayel- 
ling  and  commercial  thorounilare  of  a  popol»- 
tion  increasing  beyond  all  ordinary  calcida- 
tion,  whatever  aflmcts  the  permanency  of  ito 
dianne],  or  general  character  as  a  navigable 
stream,  must  excite  an  interest  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  reside  sufficiently  near  its  waters 
to  have  their  property  affected  by  its  over* 
flows,  or  a  chsiige  m  its  channel  Tbesexiyer- 
flows  have  been  of  suefa  a  character  for  the 
last  few  years,  as  to  spread  consternation 
among  those  whose  agricultural  interests  lie 
exposed  to  their  ravages ;  while  the  changes 
evidentiy  taking  place  in  the  lower  chaimel 
of  the  nver  hmre  begun  to  excite  alarm  in 
those  who  see  their  bSsiness  and  real  eetates 
likely  to  be  endangered  by  their  continuance. 
The  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  im- 
mediately connected  with  tiie  lower  Miasis- 
sippi,  and  Uable  to  be  affected  by  its  changes^ 
are  too  vast  and  important  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country  to  permit  the 
necessity  for  its  improvement  to  be  much 
longer  overhxdced,  or  the  improvement  itself 
to  be  much  longer  deferred    People  must  be 
blind,  indeed,  to  thenr  interests^  and  to  tiie 
conse<}uence8  which  already  begin  to  stare 
them  m  the  face,  much  longer  to  stand  with 
folded  arms,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  a 
river,  the  yearly  damages  from  which  already 
amount  to  millions ;  «id  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant,  if  want  of  foresight  or  reckless  in- 
difference to  consequences  continue  to  char- 
aoteiiae  the  action  of  the  Leffislatnre  of  Lom- 
siana,  when  the  river,  breuing  through  its 
limits,  and  entirely  changing  its  channeT,  will 
so  affect  present  mtereets  in  that  state  aa  lo 
bring  total  ruin  to  many,  and  leave  others  no 
longer  possessing  any^  interests  capable  of  be* 
ing  protected  by  its  unprovement  Convinced 
as  I  am  that,  when  threatened  dangers  ars 
overlooked,  and   all   prevention  negleeted, 
these  consequences  become  inevitable,  I  fed 
anxious  that   those  whose  interests  are  so 
deeply  involved  m  the  subject  should  be  fbOy 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  importance  and  its 
danger,  and  induced  to  take  it  up  in  sudi  a 
way  as  to  insure  the  adoption  of  effective 
means  to  save  themselves  from  ruin,  and  se- 
cure the  permanent  a|pieultural  and  eommer* 
cial  prosperity  of  Lduisiaoa.    With  this  yiew 
I  now  write.    I  see  great  danger  before  the 
f>eople  of  that  state,  which  acience  and  expe- 
rienoe  tell  me,  if  not  met  by  cowitei«otiqg 
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remediee^  is  io^Titable ;  and  I  cumot  but  feel 
•stoonded  At  the  ignorance  of  some,  the  blind- 
&e»  of  otbera,  and  the  apathy  of  alL  If  I 
mioeeed  in  impreMing  npon  their  minda  the 
Oeoesaty  for  action,  a^  that  action  fallows,  I 
■hall  have  accomplished  a  great  good ;  if  I 
IkO,  I  shall  at  least  have  performed  a  duty, 
&e  neglect  of  which  I  should  hold  inexcusa- 
ble. 

Tk$  Cmuea  of  the  jpre^ent  CondiUon  of  the 
JZtver. — ^The  condition  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
its  tendency  to  overflow,  the  frequent  changes 
in  its  channel,  and  consequent  threatened  dan- 
gers, are  the  result  of  many  causes,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  considered  the 
principal :  the  smuoaity  of  the  bed,  and  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  its  breadth.  Flowing 
tbrough  an  alluvial  soil,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
originally  formed  from  the  materials  brought 
down  by  the  river  itself,  it  is  natural  that  its 
bed  should  be  subject  to  continual  change, 
where  change  is  so  easfly  effected,  and  where 
80  many  causes  for  change  are  permitted  to 
exist  The  slightest  irre^arity  of  the  banks, 
or  a  deepening  or  shoaling  of  the  bed  on  one 
aide  or  the  other,  will  cause  the  current  to 
diange  its  previous  channel,  and,  in  its  efforts 
to  continue  the  obtained  motion  in  the  same 
(firecUon,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  it  will 
Bbrade  whichever  bank  interferes  with  that 
direction.  Thus  a  curve  is  commenced,  which 
by  degrees  becomes  more  extended  by  the 
eoDtmcnl  abrasion  of  the  concave  bank,  while 
the  opposite  convex  side  increases  at  the  same 
time  Dy  deposits  of  material  brought  down, 
ha  advance  keeping  pace  with  the  retreat  uf 
the  other.  Ttie  curve  continues  to  progress 
until  the  river,  in  its  circuitous  sweep,  returns 
towards  the  point  where  it  commenced,  leav- 
ing only  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  neck  of  the 
bend,  between  the  channel  above  and  the  one 
below,  through  which  the  water  during  some 
high  flood  at  last  finds  its  war,  and  opens  for 
itself  a  new  and  more  direct  oed.  This  may 
be  called  a  natural  cut-of!^  being  one  of  those 
efEorts  which  the  river,  under  the  direction  of 
Nature's  laws,  makes  to  regulate  a  defect  in 
its  channel.  No  person  can  look  over  tlie 
map  of  the  Mississippi  River  without  perceiv- 
ing that  it  has  frequently  exercised  wis  self- 
regulating  power,  and,  we  may  say,  always 
to  advanta^^. 

Different  degrees  of  density  in  the  soil  com 
posing  the  banks,  presenting  more  or  less  re- 
sistance at  different  point^  will  (all  other 
throgs  bein^  equal)  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  result;  while  the  same  cause, 
exbting  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  wiU  cause  such 
irregularity  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
channel  as  to  vary  materially  the  velocity  of 
the  current  hi  different  parts,  and  thus  destroy 
every  thing  like  permanency  and  uniformity 
in  the  channel  The  irregularity  in  the  velo- 
dty  thus  produced  by  £e  sinuosity  of  the 
bed,  and  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its 


breadth,  also  increases  its  Uodeoej  to  over- 
flow. For  wherever  the  velocity  is  dimin- 
ished, and  the  free  discharge  chedced,  there 
must  be  a  greater  head  of  water  in  time  of 
flood,  and  consequently  an  increased  danger 
of  inundation. 

Such  are  the  evils  ccnseqaent  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  river :  from  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  lower  valley  to  its  mouth, 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  eoneist  o^  a  series  of 
curves.  The  channel  benig  irregular,  the  ve- 
locity is  diminished,  and  its  deposits  increased : 
so  that  while  it  apparently  retains  its  usual 
depth  in  some  parts,  in  others  the  bed  is  evi> 
dently  rising,  and  the  tendency  to  overflow, 
from  want  of  a  regular  and  free  dischai^e  of 
its  waters^  is  increased.  There  is  also  a  proe- 
pect  that  the  present  channel  may  be  so  filled 
up  as  to  force  the  river  to  open  a  new  passage 
for  itself  and  thereby  cause  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  great  commercial  interests  which  have 
grown  up  upon  its  banks. 

There  are  other  causes,  also^  operating  upon 
the  Mississippi,  which  have  more  or  less  con- 
tributed to  its  present  condition,  and  continue 
to  exercise  an  injurious  influence  upon  ita 
channeL  Above  I^ew-Orleans  there  are  three 
outlets:  the  Atchafalaya,  Pla(|uemine,  and 
La  Fourche,  through  which  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  water  of  the  main  river  finds 
its  way  in  time  of  flood.  These  outlets^ 
reaching  the  gulf  by  a  shorter  course^  have  a 
greater  fall  Uian  the  main  river;  and  thei; 
channels  not  being  so  deep,  the  velocity  of 
their  currents  is  greater  at  the  bottom,  conse- 
quently they  are  ex^riencing  a  gradual  but 
steadily  progressive  deepening  of  their  beds^ 
and  enlargement  of  their  cross  sectionai  On 
the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
main  river,  being  diminished  by  the  discharge 
through  these  outlets,  loses  velocity  in  pronorw 
tion,  while  its  deposits  are  increased.  Thua 
the  bed  of  the  mam  river,  below  these  outlets, 
must  experience  a  gradual  and  progressive 
elevation,  and  while  these  outlets  are  clearing 
out,  deepening  and  enlarging  their  channeliy 
the  Mississippi  is  gradually  filling  up.  In- 
deed, such  IS  the  effect  producecTupon  the 
channel  of  the  main  river  by  means  ofoutlet^ 
that,  in  the  passes,  where  they  are  numeroos, 
the  depth  or  the  channel  decreases  regularly 
from  tneir  upper  entrance  to  their  mouthL 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  volume  of  water 
which  enters  the  passes  from  above  is  dimin* 
ished,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bed  being  ex> 
tended  towards  the  sea,  the  velocity  is  like- 
wise diminished ;  and  the  current,  no  longer 
able  to  sweep  into  the  gulf  the  sedimentarr 
matter  which  it  holds  in  suspension,  or  wbidi 
it  carries  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  be<^ 
nearly  chokes  up  the  mouths  of  the  pasaea 
with  it  Thus  it  is,  that  while  there  is  a 
depth  of  oyer  a  hundred  feet  at  New-Orleansi 
there  is  only  twelve  at  the  mouths  of  the 
passes ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  the  free  ^' 
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of  tbe  water  fhraoeh  the  months  of  these 
being  impeded,  the  sur&ce  of  the  river 


ngher  up  is  made  to  reach  a  greater  eleva- 
tion in  time  of  a  flood  than  it  would  if  the 
BMNiths  of  the  passes  were  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  a  free  dischai^^e  of  water  into  the 
golf  It  requires  a  certam  centralized  volame 
of  water  to  Keep  open  the  chaxmel  of  a  river, 
as  it  acquires  a  diSbrent  cross  section  after 
file  volume  of  water  is  diminished,  because 
fte  river  will  fashion  the  size  of  its  bed  to 
tiie  volume  of  water  that  remAinsL 

Tlie  rapid  increase  of  settlements  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ifississtppi,  the  clearing  of 
tile  woods,  and  the  cultivation  and  draining  of 
the  lands,  by  afibrding  a  freer  and  more  rapid 
passage  for  the  waters  of  tiie  valley  into  the 
streams,  and  carrying  along  a  greater  quan- 
titv  of  sedimentary  matter,  serve  to  mcrease 
sml  further  the  tendency  to  overflow  in  the 
nudn  river.  For  though  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  fidls  throughout  the  entire  valley  may 
not  be  greater  uan  before,  ;^t  much  of  the 
itnpediments  in  the  way  of  its  discharge  be- 
ing removed,  and  the  absorption  and  evapora- 
tion dimmished  by  the  increased  rapidity  of 
the  discharge,  the  water,  tltsr  heavy  rains, 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  main  river  more 
speedily  ana  more  limoltaneously,  and  it 
consequently  rises  to  a  greater  height  Tliia 
evil,  however  it  may  be  provided  against  by 
an  improved  condition  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
cannot  be  prevented.  On  the  oontraiy,  It 
amy  be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  lands 
throughout  the  Great  West  continue  to  pro- 


Incident  to  the  condition  of  the  river  may 
be  considered  the  swamps,  lagoons  or  dead 
lakes  interspersed  along  the  low  grounds  that 
Ke  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  throughout  much 
of  its  length  in  the  lower  valley,  lliese  act 
as  reservoirs  or  feeders  to  tiie  main  river.  In 
time  of  floods  much  of  the  surplus  water  flows 
into  them,  and,  remaining  there  imtil  the 
water  in  Uie  river  begins  to  laU,  returns  to 
tile  Txaln  channel  In  this  way  they  tend  to 
equalize  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river, 
preventing;  it  from  rising  as  high  in  time  of 
flood  as  it  otherwise  would,  and  also  from 
fidling  too  rapidly.  Ttie  effect  which  they 
have  upon  tiie  condition  of  the  river  is  bene- 
fidal,  not  only  because  they  check,  in  some 
degree,  tiie  tendency  to  overflow,  and  shorten 
the  time  of  low  water;  but  also  because  they 
serve  as  repositories  for  much  of  the  sediment- 
arv  matter  brought  down  by  the  water  which 
otnerwise  wbuld  remain  in  the  river  channel 

ITte  JZAvtAfy.— Before  proceeding  to  state 
the  remedy  for  the  present  evils  and  threat- 
ened dangers,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  down  a 
few  simple  general  principles  in  Hydrodyna- 
mics. The  veloeitv  of  running  water  depends 
itpon  volume,  fall,  and  resistance,  when 
tnate  an  unifiirm,  the  velodty  is  always  the 


same;  but,  in  proporlaon  as  the  volume  and 
fall  are  lessened,  and  tbe  resistance  increased, 
so  is  the  velocity  dimmished,  and  vice  verta. 
From  this  arises  the  fact,  that  in  a  straight 
reach  of  equal  cross  sections^  where  the  vol- 
ume, fall  and  resistance  are  uniform,  the  velo- 
city remains  the  same ;  while  in  a  sinuoui 
course  of  unequal  cross  sections,  where  the 
fall  is  diminiAed,  the  resistance  increased, 
and  both  constantly  varying,  though  the  vol- 
ume may  remain  the  same,  Uie  velocity  is  not 
only  lessened,  but  it  becomes  varied  in  diffier* 
ent  parts  of  the  channel  Velocity  also  varies 
where  uniformity  is  wanting  in  the  breadth 
of  the  bed ;  being  greater  where  the  bed  is 
narrow  and  deep  than  where  it  is  wide  and 
shallow.    Water  in  a  state  of  motion  is  ena- 
bled to  take  up  and  carry  with  it  the  sedi- 
ment from  the  Dottom  of  tne  bed  along  whidi 
it  flows;   while  still  water  deposits  there 
whatever  body  heavier  than  itself  may  iaU 
into,  or  be  contained  in  it    The  quantity  and 
character  of  the  sediment  thus  taken  up,  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  velocity  with  which 
the  water  runs.    It  requires  less  to  take  up 
alluvial  sediment  than  sand,  sand  than  gravel, 
and  gravel  than  stones  or  boulders.   Thus  the 
veloaty  of  the  current  regulates  the  depth  of 
its  bed.    Where  it  is  great,  the  channel  ia 
deep,  for  the  current  is  able  to  take  up  the 
sediment  or  sand,  and  carry  it  along;  and 
where  it  is  languid,  the  channel  is  wallow, 
because  the'  current  is  not  only  unable  to 
scour  out  its  bed  and  keep  it  deep,  but  evea 
to  carry  the  sediment  brought  from  those 
parts  of  tbe  channel  where  the  velocity  ia 
greater,  but  deposits  it  along  the  bed,  tiius 
elevating  the  bottom,  and  making  the  river 
more  shallow.    From  these  few  simple  prin- 
ciples, it  is  plain  that  the  course  of  a  river 
should  be  straight^  and  its  bed  of  a  uniform 
breadth,  or  cross  sections,  wherebj  a  regular* 
velocity  may  be  secured,  the  discharge  of 
water  be  j;>erformed  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
the  abrasion  of  the  banks  prevented. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the 
remedy  for  tbe  evils  in  the  present  condiiioo 
of  the  Mississippi  is  as  follows : 

1st  If  a  straight  course  cannot  be  g^iven  to 
the  river,  from  its  too  great  expense  or  other 
local  difficulty,  it  can  be  made  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  such  a  direction  of 
its  channel:  that  is,  to  alter  the  present 
curves,  so  that  those  of  small  radii  may  be 
replaced  by  others  of  much  larger  radii ;  and 
the  angles  of  incidence  be  considerably  en- 
larged. This  alteration  in  the  course  of  the 
river,  by  diminishing  resistance  and  increasing 
its  fkll,  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
abrasion,  and  by  rendering  the  velocity  moiO 
uniform,  deepen  the  channel,  remove  present 
shoals,  prevent  their  re-formation,  and  relieve, 
the  river  in  time  of  flood  by  causing  a  freer 
dischaige  of  its  water. 

2d.  Establish  a  uniform  cross  section  be- 
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tifeen  the  principal  tributaries  and  outlets,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  volume  both  at  high  and 
low  water  mark.  This  would  aid  in  accom- 
plishing the  result  sought  for  above. 

8d.  Itegulate  the  width,  and  centralize  the 
conenty  by  giving  the  channel  such  a  form 
that  the  greatest  depth  and  velocity  may  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  its  least  depth 
and  force  near  its  banks  and  levees.  This 
would  prevent  abrasion,  and  secure  perma- 
nency to  the  channel 

2ne  old  Bemedies  and  their  Defects, — In  all 
attempts  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the 
defective  condition  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
practice  has  been  to  erect  new  levees,  and 
raise  still  higher  those  already  in  existence, 
in  order  to  prevent  overflows,  or  assist  nature 
in'her  efforts  to  straighten  the  course  by  mak- 
ing cut-oflb.  The  sUte  of  the  river  for  the 
lai^t  few  years  shows  clearly  enough  that, 
while  the  elevation  of  the  levees  may  have  a 
temporary  effect  in  confining  the  water  within 
the  channel,  it  affords  no  permanent  security, 
and  applies  no  remedy  whatever  to  the 
causes  which  are  evidently  rendering  over- 
flows more  frequent  and  more  desfinctive. 
Indeed,  the  increased  height  of  levees  helps 
to  render  the  overflows  more  destructive, 
when  the  water,  rising  still  higher,  finally 
breaks  through.  Because,  the  volume  of  water 
brought  down  by  subsequent  floods  being 
either  increased  in  quantity,  or  having  a  more 
elevated  surface  from  the  partial  fillmg  up  of 
the^  bed,  presses  upon  the  levee  with  greater 
weight;  and  when  it  does  break  through, 
pours  from  a  greater  height,  and  makes  its 
ravages  more  sudden  and  widely  extended. 

Neither  has  any  attention  been  paid  to  giv 
ing  a  proper  direction  to  the  course  of  the 
river,  or  to  make  the  bed  between  the  levees 
of  such  a  form  as  would  prevent  the  injurious 
action  of  the  current  on  tne  banks  and  levees. 
So  no  remedy  has  been  adopted  for  the  bad 
effects  of  abrupt  curves,  or  acute  angles  of 
inddecce,  which  are  the  most  active  causes  of 
irregularity  in  the  bed  and  abrasion  of  the 
banks. 

The  relative  Merits  of  the  different  modes  of 
direetinq  the  Bed — A  most  important  point 
in  regmating  the  course  of  a  river  that 
abrades  iU  banks,  and  frequently  changes  its 
bed,  is  the  proper  direction  of  the  channel. 
But  the  moae  of  doing  this  has  given  rise  to 
a  variety  of  opinions.  One  is  to  give  long 
reaches— long  as  the  country  will  admit — 
with  the  angles  of  meeting  rounded  off  by 
curves.  This  plan,  however,  b  defective,  and 
the  defect  is  m  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the 
water ;  for  the  velocity  acquired  on  the 
straight  reach  exercises  a  powerful  and  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  curve  where  it  meets  the 
resistance  of  the  concave  bank,  particularly 
where  the  curve  is  of  small  radius,  and  the 
angle  of  incidence  acute.  It  would  render 
defensive  works  necessary  to  protect  the  con- 


cave bank,  which  must  cause  great  expense, 
but  can  prove  of  but  little  service.  Neither 
should  straight  reaches  be  rejected  altogether. 
Where  the  course  cannot  be  made  direct,  nor 
curves  avoided,  straight  reaches  mayHbe  ad- 
mitted, if  of  moderate  length,  with  curves  of 
as  large  radii  as  possible,  to  lessen  resistance 
in  the  curve  and  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
current  on  the  concave  bank.  Yet  even  thia 
is  rejected  altogether  by  many,  because,  in 
some  rivers  so  regulated,  thev  find  curves, 
angles  of  incidence,  and  abrasions.  They  af- . 
firm  that  irregularities  are  always  produced 
by  this  plan,  by  irregular  resistance  in  the 
river's  bed,  and  by  deposits  which  vary  with 
every  flood;  and  that,  to  insure  it  from  all 
change,  defensive  works  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary throughout  its  entire  length,  and  on  both 
sides,  which  would  involve  heavy  expenses ; 
while  in  curves  of  small  radii  the  current 
never  abrades  the  convex  bank,  and  defensive 
works  cannot  be  needed  under  any  view,  save 
on  the  concave  side. 

But  such  opinions  are  unsound,  and  exhibit, 
on  their  part  who  bold  them,  a  great  want  of 
good  practical  judgment  and  mature  reflec- 
tion. 

Although  defensive  works  be  only  needed 
on  the  concave  banks,  yet,  in%  river  made  up 
of  curves  of  small  radii,  there  must  necessarily 
be  far  more  of  them  needed  than  in  one  of 
straight  reaches  of  moderate  length,  connected 
by  large  curves. 

In  Uie  second  place,  as  resistance  must 
always  be  greatest  on  the  concave  side  of  a 
river  thus  made  up  of  curves  of  small  radii, 
because,  the  angles  of  incidence  being  more 
acute,  the  action  of  the  current  in  the  bend  is 
more  violent  and  injurious  than  in  larger 
curves;  so,  whatever  defensive  works  be 
needed,  they  must  be  much  stronger  and 
more  expensive. 

Thirdly,  the  irregularities  found  in  rivers 
of  this  kind — namely,  of  straight  moderate 
reaches  with  large  curves  to  connect  them— 
arise  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
this  system  of  improvement  has  been  carried 
out,  rather  than  in  the  system  itself.  For  in 
none  of  these  cases  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  give  the  bed  of  the  river  a  regular 
cross  section,  and  thus  confine  the  force  of  the 
current  to  the  middle  of  the  channel ;  the  only 
method  by  which  the  banks  of  the  river  can 
be  protected  from  abrasion.  It  is  neither  just 
nor  reasonable  to  urge,  or  argue  against  anv 
system,  the  imperfect  manner  of  carrying  it 
out,  the  evils  of  which  had  been  effectually 
prevented  by  its  proper  execution. 

The  advocates  of  small  curves,  with  well 
protected  concave  bank?,  seem  to  believe  that 
Dends  and  angles  of  incidence  cannot  be 
avoided  ;  and  are  satisfied  with  attem  j)ting  to 
remedy  their  evils  in  what  they  conceive  the 
best  manner,  and  at  the  least  expense.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  to  be  avoided  by 
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straight  moderate  readies,  and  curves  of  large 
radii,  when  the  course  of  the  rirer  cannot  be 
made  idtogether  direct;  and  that  it  is  more 
consistent  with  sound  policy  to  remove  the 
causes  of  irregularity  in  tiie  bed  and  abrasions 
in  the  banks,  thiya  to  patch  up  any  remedy 
for  evil^  consequent  on  their  existence.  And 
I  am  equally  satisfied  such  a  policy  will  prove 
the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

77^0  PrimcipleM  upon  which  thepropoud 
Sysiem  of  ImprcvefuetU  t«  bated. — Wnere  the 
Ifissiasippi  runs  in  straight  lines,  or  in  curves 
of  large  radii,  and  where  the  greatest  depth 
of  water  occupies  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
forming  a  basin  from  which  the  banks  on 
either  side  rise  with  a  gradual  and  uniform 
elevation,  we  find  no  abrasion  of  the  banks ; 
consequently,  the  principles  which  serve  as 
the  base  of  the  proposted  system  are  neither 
innovations  nor  mere  theoretical  ideas,  but 
the  results  of  a  simple  imitation  of  the  mode 
which  nature,  when  uninterrupted,  adopts  to 
reffulate  the  motion  of  water.  It  is  an  estab* 
lisned  fact,  that  in  straight  canals,  where  the 
cross  section  is  formed  of  a  half  drele,  the 
greatest  velocity  is  always  in  the  middle, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  depth,  and  con- 
sequently the  least  resistance  to  motion.  .It 
is  equally  true,  that  where  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  a  canal  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  progressively,  with  a  gradual  and  uniform 
elevation,  the  velocity  and  action  of  the  cur- 
rent are  weakest  near  the  banks,  and  there  ex- 
ists no  apprehension  of  abrasion.  These  facts 
being  inaisputable,  the  problem  is  reduced  to 
finding  the  means  to  ^ve,  and  preserve,  to  the 
bed,  a  proper  direction,  and  a  cross  section 
composed  of  a  regular  concave  form,  deepest 
in  the  middle,  with  lateral  sides,  or  banks, 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  with  a  grad- 
ual and  uniform  elevation. 

Beatona  in  favor  of  the  Ap^ieation  of 
those  Prineiplet. — Bv  the  adoption  of  this 
system  of  improving  the  channel  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  two  important  effects  will  bo 
secured. 

1st  The  middle  of  the  bed  bein^  the  deep- 
est, the  greatest  velocity  and  action  of  the 
current  will  be  confined  to  that  part  where  it 
can  produce  no  injury ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
prove  most  useful  in  deepening  the  bed,  and 
seeping  it  clear. 

2d.  The  banks  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bed  in  the  form  of  inclined  planes,  or 
gentle  curves,  present  the  least  possible  re- 
sistance, and,  the  water  nearest  them  havirg 
the  least  depth  and  velocity,  there  can  be  no 
abrasions  of  consequence,  and  little  probability^ 
of  changes  in  the  channel 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  application  of 
this  system  of  improvement  consi<«ts  in  main- 
tainmg  the  regularity  of  the  proposed  profile. 
The  di'«placement  of  material*,  which  always 
takes  place  during  floods,  is  generally  caused 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  present  channel, 


and  is  considerable  only  where  there  are  sod- 
den changes  in  the  fall,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  current  These  causes  would  not  eziifc 
were  the  channel  regulated  as  proposed ;  and 
the  higher  parts  of  the  banks  or  batture  in 
front  of  the  levee  being  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  water  of  little  depth  and  velocity,  the  dia- 
placement  of  materials  would  only  occur  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed  along  which  they 
would  be  carried,  rendering  the  formation  of 
shoals  highly  improbable;  or,  if  formed  at 
all,  they  would  be  of  Lttle  oonsequenot. 
And  if  slight  irregularities  still  remained, 
caused  by  abrasions  durinff  a  flood,  they 
would  only  acquire  a  slight  depth,  \i  hicfa  the 
materials  that  the  current  always  brings  down 
with  it  would  fill  up  aa  soon  as  the  velocity 
diminished. 

Admitting,  even  in  opposition  to  the  advo- 
cated opinion,  that  there  would  be  a  consid- 
erable transport  of  materials,  they  would  ba 
almost  equally  deposited,  because  the  uoifonn 
action  of  a  current  m  a  regular  channel  couid 
not  produce  irregular  eflects;  so  the  remme 
of  a  river  could  not  be  sensibly  altered.  I 
am  well  sattMfied  that  Uie  quantity  of  matters 
earned  along  by  the  current  would  be  mndi . 
less  in  the  bed  if  prqMrly  regulated,  than  in 
its  present  state.  Tne  displacement  of  the 
materials  forming  the  bed,  which  now  takes 
place  at  every  nood,  is  only  due  to  the  sod? 
den  changes  in  the  breadth  and  direction  of 
the  current,  which  are  constantly  occurring 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  river.  The 
abrasion  of  the  steep  concave  banks  in  the 
curves  of  small  radii,  and  that  of  the  bottom 
caused  by  the  irregularity  in  the  velocity  of 
the  stream,  provide  the  greater  part  of  the 
materials  now  carried  along  by  the  current ; 
while  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  direction 
and  breadth  of  the  bed  causes  the  changes  in 
the  extent  and  height  of  deposit  at  the  con- 
vex sides.  In  an  entirely  straight  channel,  or 
in  one  consisting,  as  before  said,  of  straight 
reaches  of  moderate  length  connected  by 
curves  of  large  radii,  of  a  uniform  cross  aeo- 
tion,  and  wi£  gradually  inclined  banks  and 
regular  fall,  those  causes  would  not  exist 

The  Mississippi,  in  its  lower  course,  carries 
along  in  suspension  small  particles  of  earth, 
and  at  its  bottom  fine  sand,  which  results 
from  the  abrasion  of  its  banks,  or  from  the 
tearing  up  and  wearing  away  of  its  bed; 
while  the  gravel  and  dtbrit  from  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  which 
are  found  on  its  lower  course,  were  no  doubt 
deposited  there  at  the  time  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe.  It  follows  from  thii^ 
that  as  soon  as  we  avoid  the  abrasion  of  the 
banks,  and  the  causes  of  the  accumulation  of 
deposits  in  the  channel,  there  will  be  little  dis- 
placement of  the  materials  which  compose  the 
oed  and  banks ;  then  the  accumulation  of  de> 
posits  will  be  prevented,  and  the  rigime  of  the 
river  be  regular  and  uniform :  f(W  the  form  of 
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ilia  propoted  bed  will  affectoflilly  preyeot  tbe 
removal  of  its  taiateriaU,  and  the  irregularity 
of  the  deposit  of  such  sediment  and  sand  as 
may  be  brov^t  down  irom  the  hi^^er  parts 
of  the  river,  which  I  am  justified  in  consider- 
ing the  chief  evils  of  its  present  eondition, 
and  the  leeult  entirely  of  those  defects  which 
I  propoi*e  to  remedy. 

C^iaratter  of  th*  ftopoMd  Jmprowemeni. — 
Hie  spedal  duuracter  of  the  system  which  I 
propose  fcr  the  improvement  of  the  Mins- 
•ippi  River,  may  be  thus  stated : 

1st.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  will  have  a  con* 
cave  form,  with  the  greatest  depth  m  the 
middle,  with  Uiteral  sides  rising  progressively 
towards  the  top  of  the  banks,  so  thai  the  cor* 
rent  will  be  oompletdy  oentraliaed. 

2d.  That  the  action  of  the  current  will  be 
stroDgeat  in  the  middle,  where  it  can  do  no 
injorj ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  be  useful  in  re- 
moving all  materials  which  would  otherwise 
be  deposited  there,  and  mi^ht  tend  to  nltw 
the  regularity  and  uniforaufy  of  the  cross 


ad.  That  the  high  water  cannot  reach  the 
levee  except  over  a  goitle  plane,  or  slope, 
eovered  with  grass^  which  will  have  a  ten- 
deocy  to  lessen  its  action,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent abrasion ;  so  that  there  wiU  be  no  ap- 
prehension of  its  being  broken  through,  or 
requiriug  any  important  repairs. 

4th.  "Tbat  the  borders  of  the  bed  being  thus 
protected,  and  secured  from  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  the  middle  kept  deep  and  dear, 
the  levees  will  not  require  to  be  as  high  as 
mider  the  present  system,  and  may  be  made  of 
oommon  earth,  the  interior  slope  being  lined 
with  grass;  thus  combining  the  least  possible 
reaistaoce  to  the  passage  of  the  water  with 
economy  in  construction  and  facility  of  re- 
pair. 

6th,  That  the  channel  of  the  river,  approx- 
imating as  nearly  as  practicable  to  a  straight 
course,  and  the  mam  force  of  the  current 
being  confined  to  the  middle,  and  nowhere 
washing  against  the  banks,  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  shoals,  and 
acarcely  a  probability  of  the  existence  of 
BDBgB,  or  sawyen^  to  impede  navigation  w 
re^er  it  daneeroua  For  such  trees  as  may 
be  brought  down  from  the  upper  course  of 
the  river,  or  its  tributaries,  wiU  naturally  be 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  current  into  the 
Boiddle  of  the  channel,  where  the  depth  and 
velocity  will  be  greatest,  and  where  tiiev  will 
meet  with  no  impediment  to  stop  or  detain 
them  in  their  onward  course  to  the  gult 

^dvaniageto/the  propoaed  ImprovemenL — 
I  think  that  the  proposed  system  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Missiesippi  River,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  special  advantages,  and  its  econ- 
omy, IB  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  prac- 
ticable one  for  permanently  regulating  the 
diaDPel  and  embanldog  the  river ;  and  that 
wbea  it*  advantagesi  imd  the  fectlity  of  its 


ezeention,  are  once  confirmed  hi  the  uablio 
mind  by  experience,  it  wiU  afford  a  model  for 
regulating  and  embanldog  such  other  riven 
as  may  require  improvement,  and  be  adopted 
in  preference  to  any  other,  with  such  slight 
modifications  as  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
may  require.  I  am  convinced  that  this  sys- 
tem, fuly  and  properly  carried  out,  will 
entirely  prevent  the  too  frequent  disasters 
causecl  by  inundation,  and  secure  to  naviga- 
tion a  mld-channd  of  uniform,  constant,  and 
soffident  depth  everywhere,  and  at  idl  sea- 
sons. 

These  advantages  appear  to  me  to  be  suf- 
fidently  important^  ana  to  have  enough  claim 
upon  public  interest,  to  authorize  my  asking 
for  this  system  of  improvement,  and  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  it  is  based,  that  attention 
and  examination,  and  the  sanction  of  that  ap- 
proval, which  I  think  they  deserve  from  the 
well-informed  part  of  the  community,  who 
now  begm  to  feel  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  improvbg  Uie  course  of  a  river 
whose  inundations  cause  so  many  ravages, 
and  whose  frequent  changes  threaten  to  inter- 
fere with  the  navigation  of  its  channel. 

ObfeetioM  to  the  propoaed  Improvement — 
The  only  objection  tnat  can  be  made  to  the 
mode  of  directing  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  of  oentndizing  the  current  as  proposed, 
is,  that  it  will  requhre  land  at  some  places 
for  a  new  channel,  and  at  others  for  extending 
the  breadth  of  the  present  bed  of  the  river. 
But  it  is  certainly  oetter  that  the  planters 
who  remde  along  its  banks,  and  whose  inter- 
ests are  so  deeply  involved  in  the  future  aa 
well  as  the  present  condition  of  the  river, 
should  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the 
necessary  land,  by  which  a  perfect  guaranty 
may  be  secured  for  the  rest,  of  the  delta,  than 
that  their  plantations  should  continue  to  be 
exposed,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  heavy 
losses  every  year  from  mondations  caused  by 
the  wearing  away  and  breaking  through  of 
the  levees. 

The  examination  of  a  system  of  improve- 
ment is  often  referred  to  persons  who  are  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
who  judge  of  the  plan  before  them  according 
to  andent  prejudices  and  opinions,  which  are 
not  applicable  thereto ;  and  the  proposed  im- 
provement being  unffuniliar  to  every  day's 
practice,  it  is  rejected,  and  sodety  deprived 
of  all  advantages  which  may  arise  from  it, 
or  would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
its  commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity. 
We  admit  that  government  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  about  a[dopting  a  system  of  improve- 
ment suggested  by  persons  who  have  no 
experience,  and  who  are  unable  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  prindples  upon  whida 
they  base  them.  But  propositions  brouglit  for- 
ward by  competent  persons,  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fesaiOD,  0Q|^  to  be  reodved  with  less  reserve 
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aod.more  poofideiioek  iDtUyoies  aro  niwn«r> 
ouBf  ID  which  yearly  Iomm  hATO  beeo  ptr- 
nutted  to  continue,  ODtil  the  aggregate 
amouDt  has  gooe  a  hundred  fold  beyond  the 
expense  that  would  have  been  Bufficient»  in 
t^  firet  iostanee,  to  prevent  them,  and  in 
many  casea  the  remedy  haa  come  too  lato  to 
save.  The  relnotanoe  of  goveynmento  to  un- 
dertake the  re^ponsibiiity  of  new  improve- 
ments, has  deprived  some  countries  of  oppor- 
tunities of  national  preeminenoe  which  time 
never  threw  in  their  way  again.  Indeed,  If 
a  fair  Estimate  could  be  made,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  losses  consequent  upon  the 
refusal  to  adopts  or  the  procrastination  of  new 
in^>rovements  of  a  public  character,  have 
been  greater  than  the  actual  expense  of  all 
that  have  ever  been  undertaken,  successful 
or  uDsuoceesful. 

The  prf*e9U  Defective  and  Danfferous  Oon- 
dition  of  the  £iver. —So  long  as  the  present 
condition  of  .the  river  is  penmtted  to  coik- 
tioue,  all  attempts  to  remedy  the  abrasion  of 
its  banks,  the  overflow  of  its  waters,  and  the 
damage  resulting  from  them,  by  mere  tem- 
porary, or  local,  improvementa-»Bo  matter 
now  oosUy  they  may  oe— must  prove  utterly 
inefficient  The  coocse  of  the  river  must  under- 
go a  radical  change,  and  the  system  of  imr 
provement  must  be  of  a  general,  unilbnaand 
consistent  character,  befpre  any  real  perma- 
nent benefit  can  be  derived  frm  the  amount 
of  expenditure  which,  the  giving  wa^  of  the 
levees  renders  yearly  necessary.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
to  adopt  some  such  system,  as  by  that  means 
only  can  they  hope  to  remedy  vie  evils  con- 
sequent upon  the  present  condition  of  the 
river;  or  relieve  tne  agricultural  interests 
along  its  banks  from  the  neavy  losees  yearly 
recurring;  or  save  the  commercial  and  real 
estate  interests  from  the  utter  ruin  that  now 
threatens  them.  A  heavy  responsibility  must 
rest  upon  each  future  Legislature  of  that 
state,  for  every  neglect  to  perform  so  highly 
important  a  duty.  That  tne  improvements 
hitherto  attempted  have  proved  insufficent 
to  accomplish  the  end  desired,  requires  no 
argument :  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 
TiU  now,  if  the  utterly  futile  efforts  to  deepen 
the  southwest  pass  by  dredging  machines  be 
excepted,  all  attempts  to  improve  the  river 
have  been  limited  to  a  few  cut-offs,  executed 
without  any  regard  to  system,  and  not  even 
in  the  proper  direction ;  and  of  levees  erected 
along  the  nanks  at  random,  without  any  regu- 
lar, uniform,  or  consistent  plan.  In  net,  ue 
river  has  been  left  in  its  natural  state,  and 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  planters  along 
its  banks.  Consequently,  the  convex  banks 
have  steadily  increased,  in  some  cases  natu- 
rally, in  otliers  by  artificial  means  used  for 
that  purpose ;  so  that  the  whole  current  of 
the  nver  has  been  thrown  with  a  yearly  in- 
creased force  against  the  ooogavo  banks,  and 


tM  Uodmsy  to  abnwon,  change^  and  offf* 
fkyw,  has  been  yearly  increased.  This  is  aB 
that-  has  been  done  fbr  the  river,  the  reeolt 
of  whieh  has  been  iolnorease  its  already  eX" 
feting  defects;  while  noliblng  has  been  at- 
tempted in  aiding  the  discharge  of  the  water, 
so  as  to  ndoee  ita  heigfat,  or  to  relieve  the 
levees  from  its  great  pressoreintime  of  flood, 
which  is  coatinnaUy  wearing  them  away  and 
breaking  through ;  such  as  straightening  the 
course  of  the  river^  where  it  eould  be  done  by 
the  making  of  property  directed  cutoflb^  or 
altering  abn^  curves  into  those  of  large 
radKi,  or  by  oentndizhig  the  current  The 
very  means  used  operate  against  the  intended 
object  To  increase  the  convex  banks  and 
the  levees,  also  building  new  and  raismg  the 
old,  serves  but  to  increase  Hie  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  the  waters,  and  add  to  their  ae^ 
cuffiuiatioo  m  time  of  flood,  thus  making  the 
damage  more  certain  and  wide-spread,  shoifld 
a  crevasse  occur.  The  great  error  has  been, 
that  all  attempts  have  been  made  with  a 
view,  or  at  least  with  the  result,  of  raismg 
the  waters  by  impeding  their  progress;  in- 
stead of  lowering  them,  by  straightening  and 
regi^ting  the  bed  in  which  they  run. 

Obne/usions.— In  thus  placing  my  views 
before  the  public,  my  desn«  is  to  confer  a 
benefit  upon  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  by  presenting  fer  their  consid* 
eration  a  mode  ox  improving  the  Mis^ippl, 
consisting  of  a  system  for  regulating  and 
leveeing  the  channel,  whidi  combines  that 
economy  and  security  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  works  of  thi»  kind.  It  needs  no  aign- 
ment  to  prove  that  the  evils  arismg  fi^ 
the  present  condition  of  the  river  are  yearly 
increasing;  and  that  the  time  has  come 
when  some  general  and  uniform  system  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  channel 
throughont  the  whole  lower  valley  ought  to 
be  a(K)pted.  For  the  heavy  losses  and  ex- 
penses entailed  upon  the  planters  by  period- 
ical inundations  already  surpass,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  cost  of  any  system  of  improvement 
that  may  be  adopted,  however  general  or 
extensive  it  may  be.  The  cost  of  constructing 
the  levees,  even  on  their  present  defective 
system,  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any 
general  improvement  of  the  river,  as  it  must 
cause  expense,  which,  with  the  uncertainty  of 
success  in  the  minds  of  some,  may  for  a  tune 
prevent  the  adoption  of  my  plan.  But  I  feel 
confident  that  the  people  of  Louisiana,  when 
they  consider  how  utterly  inefiicient  their 
present  system  has  proved,  notwithstanding 
Its  immense  consumption  of  time,  labor,  and 
money ;  and  when  tney  compare  it  with  the 
system  I  propose,  whicn  \b  simple,  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  enthrely  in  accordance  witii 
the  uws  oi^  nature,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
adopt  it,  even  on  the  principle  of  economy,  as 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  means  by 
which  the  agricnltaral  mtereatM^n  be  secored 
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firom  faeaTy  and  firoquent  loeaes,  and  their 
ooimiMrcial  aod  real  estate  intereete  from 
total  niin. 

If  this  Bjetem  of  improi?eaieiit  be  adopted 
bj  the  Legielature,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declariog  my  entire  confidence  that  the  result 
will  folly  estoblish  all  that  can  be  claimed 
for  it  Overflows  will  cease;  the  channel 
will  become  uniform  and  permanent;  its 
nayigation  will  be  secure  and  unintemipted 
io  low  water  as  weU  as  in  time  of  a  flood ; 
and  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  real 
ertate  interests  along  the  lirer  banks  will  no 
logger  be  exposed  to  heavy  losses,  or  threat- 
eoed  danger. 

The  grest  siae  of  the  lower  Ifississippi,  the 
extent  of  territory  through  which  it  flows,  and 
the  vast  and  important  intersts  which  have 
grown  into  existence  upon  its  borders,  and 
DOW  lie  exposed  to  the  rayagea  of  inunda- 
ikoS)  render  it  utterly  impossible  that  its 
power  can  be  eontroUed,  and  its  defects 
remedied,  Uirough  the  means  of  individual 
energy  or  individual  capital  The  improve- 
ment oC  the  river  must  be  the  work  of  that 
Svemment  whose  people  are  the  most 
eply  interested  in  its  accomplishment;  and 
upon  the  L^islature  of  that  state  must 
devolve  the  highly  important  duty  of  select- 
ing and  adopting  the  mode  in  which  it  shall 
be  carried  out  lliey  can  no  longer  neglect 
this  duty  in  juctice  to  themselves,  {at  many 
of  them  are  sufferers  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  river,  and  personally  interested 
io  the  matter ;  nor  in  justice  to  the  whole 
•late,  whose  every  prosperity  is  involved  in 
it  For  the  manner  m  which  they  may 
midertake  to  discharge  this  duty,  they  will 
incur  a  heavy  responsibility;  but  should 
tbev  neglect  or  refuse  it  altogether,  they 
will  prove  themselves  to  be  as  blind  to  the 
experience  of  the  past  aa  deaf  to  the  warn- 
ings of  the  future. — AlUrt  Stein, 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.— Dxposrre  and 
Obanqbs  at  its  Moots. — We  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Riddell,  at  our  solicitation. 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Report  prepared 
by  him  to  be  read  before  the  Societ}[  of  Ame- 
rican Geologists,  and  a  letter  furnished  by 
him  to  Professor  Lyell  upon  the  subject  of 
the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  Mississippi 
We  regard  the  subject  as  of  deep  interest  and 
importance,  both  as  a  matter  of  scientific  re- 
search and  of  practical  utility.  The  changes 
goistf  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  can- 
notbe  unimportant  to  our  commerce.  The 
remark  has  been  made  by  some  one,  that  in  a 
remote  age  our  shipping  will  leave  the  river 
on  entering  the  ocean  somewhere  between 
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Florida  sad  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  is  prao- 
tically  even  now  the  real  month  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi But  however  this  may  be,  we  pub- 
lish tne  investigations  of  Professor  Riddell, 
whtdi  have  nbt  yet  appeared  in  print 

To  the  Attoeiativtn  •/  AtMrican  Oeol^gitU  and  Jfat' 

QxMTLKMEN : — ^At  yoxxt  convention  in  1845, 
you  named  me  as  one  of  the  committee  of 
three,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sediment 
carried  into  the  sea  by  the  Mississippi  River ; 
the  result  to  be  reported  to  ^on  in  1846.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  residing  at  a 
distance,  I  have  been  unable  to  profit  by  such 
a  co5p«ration  with  them  as  would  be  desir- 
able. What  I  can  present  you,  will  be  mostly 
my  individual  observations,  as  yet  necessarily 
incomplete,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  through 
only  a  part  of  the  year.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  general  average  amount  o  f 
sediment,  the  year  through,  and  one  year  with 
another,  will  not  be  found  to  vary  essentially 
from  the  mean  result  which  my  observations 
give. 

The  following  table  embraces  the  results  of 
experiments  upon  Mississippi  water,  taken  at 
intervsls  of  three  days,  extending  frcxm  May 
21  to  August  1 8, 1 846.  The  water  was  drawn 
up  in  a  p^  from  a  wharf  near  the  mint»  where 
there  is  considerable  current.  Its  tempera- 
ture was  observed  at  the  time,  and  the  height 
of  the  river  determined  Some  minutes  after- 
ward, the  pail  of  water  was  agitated,  and  two 
samples  of  one  pint  each  measured  out  The 
glass  pint  measure  was  graduated  by  weigh- 
ing into  it  at  60^  Fahr.  7296.581  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  marking  the  height  with  a 
diamond. 

From  the  pint  samples  of  water,  after  stand- 
ing a  day  or  two,  most  of  the  matter  mechan- 
icaJly  suspended  would  subside  to  the  bottom 
of  the  containing  vessela  Near  two  thirds  of 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid  was  next  decant- 
ed, while  tlie  remaining;  water,  along  with  the 
sedimentk  was  in  each  instance  poured  upon  a 
double  filter,  the  two  parts  of  which  had  pre- 
viously been  adjusted  to  be  of  ecjual  weight 
The  filters  were  numbered  and  laid  aside,  and 
ultimately  dried  in  the  sunshine  under  like 
circumstances,  in  two  parcels,  one  embracii^ 
the  experiments  from  May  21st  to  July  15th; 
the  otuer  from  July  17  th  to  August  18th. 
The  difference  in  weight  between  the  two 
parts  of  each  double  filter  was  then  carefully 
ascertained,  and  as  to  the  inner  filter  alone 
the  sediment  was  attached,  its  excess  of  weight 
indicated  the  amount  of  sediment  I  em- 
ployed Mr.  John  Chandler,  a  skilful  manipa- 
hitor,  to  assist  me  in  all  these  operations. 
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Data  or 

;btof 
above 
iratar. 

3  5  5 

S  1 

•    

Bxpefineat. 

Bt5 

1816. 

n.  In. 

A. 

B. 

May  21.. . . 

10  11 

72« 

6.66 

7.00 

•*      26... 

10  11 

78 

9.08 

9.12 

"     27... 

10  10 

78 

7.80 

9.00 

«      29... 

11    0 

74 

7.80 

8.10 

June    2... 

11   1 

76 

4.80 

6.46 

"       4... 

11  1 

76 

7.87 

6.10 

•*       6... 

11     4 

76 

4.60 

4.90 

«       ft 

o. .  ■ 

11     4 

76.6 

6.48 

6.60 

«     10... 

10    4 

76 

6.70 

6.80 

«      12... 

10     8 

76 

6.60 

6.80 

«      14... 

10     6 

76.6 

6.00 

6.00 

«      16... 

10    4 

76.6 

6.47 

6.16 

-      20... 

10    4 

77 

7.08 

7.40 

«      22... 

10     2 

77 

9.88 

9.00 

«      24... 

9     8 

77 

840 

8.48 

«      26... 

8    9 

77.6 

8.26 

8.78 

*•     28... 

8    0 

79 

9.10 

9.68 

July    1... 

7     2 

79-6 

9.16 

9.26 

«       8... 

7    2 

79.6 

9.68 

10.00 

«       6... 

6    a 

81 

8.20 

7.67 

«       8... 

6    0 

81 

7.80 

6.96 

«     10... 

6     1 

81 

6.12 

6.28 

«     18... 

6    9 

82 

7.72 

7.80 

«     16... 

6  10 

82 

6.67 

6.80 

"    n... 

6  10 

82 

4.66 

4.67 

«      20... 

6    4 

82 

6.07 

6.76 

"      24. . . 

8  10 

84 

6.76 

6.72 

"      27... 

8     1 

84 

4.77 

4.60 

£v ... 

8  11 

84.6 

4.28 

4.13 

Auff .    1 . . . 

2    6 

86 

4.40 

4.44 

«       8... 

2    0 

84 

8.18 

8.84 

"       5... 

1     9 

88 

8.66 

8.40 

"       7... 

1     6 

88 

2.86 

2.86 

"     10... 

1     6 

88 

8.08 

2.92 

«•     18... 

2    8 

84 

2.97 

8.00 

Hie  mean  averBge  of  ooluorn  A  iai.  .6.82  gn. 
«  «  "       Bis. ..6.80   " 
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By  repeated  triala  in  the  first  week  in  Jal^, 
W  direct  and  carefiil  com|>arison  with  dis- 
tilled water,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  filtered 
mer  water  was  toond  to  be  1.00026 ;  conse- 
quently a  pint  of  such  water  at  60^  weighs 
7297.404  fjaioa  Thence  by  weight,  the  ratio 
of  the  sediment  to  the  water  is  as  1  to  1168.8. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1848, 1 
made  sereral   experiments  after  a  difierent 

manner,  and  obtained  an  average  of  ^  for 
the  proportion  of  sediment^  being  less  than 
the  above  by  nearly  one  fourteenth  part  of 
the  whole.  The  proportion  1  to  1 166  is  prob- 
ably nearest  the  truth,  as  it  is  based  upon 
experiments  embracing  the  most  usual  aver^ 
age  variation  of  10  feet  in  the  stage  of  water. 
We  have  no  direct  information  as  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  delta  formation  about  New- 
OrleanSb    The  deepest  borii]^  that  I  have 


heard  of  extended  200  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  M.  W.  HoOBiaD,  Biq.,  an  inteUi* 
gent  lawyer  of  this  city,  informs  me  th«t  in 
May  and  June,  1828,  he  daily  witnessed  th« 
progress  of  this  boring  at  the  old  fort,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  bayou  St.  John,  on  the  share 
of  Lake  Pootchartimin,  a  few  miles  north  ol 
the  city.  Harvey  £lkinS)tben  proprietor  of 
the  hotel,  bored  to  the  depth  of  207  feet,  m 
search  of  pure  water.  He  desisted  becanea 
the  auger  broke.  A  copious  supply  of  water 
aroae,  with  occasional  evolutions  of  gas;  tha 
quality  of  tiie  water  being  brackish,  like  thai 
of  the  wells  in  the  dty.  Some  few  reeent  ft» 
sili  were  oooasionally  broogfat  up,  such  at 
shells,  Crustacea,  bones,  and  part  of  a  deei^a 
hora  Indianpottery  was  found  at  the  depth 
of  80  feet  The  strata  perforated  were  all  of 
the  delta  formation,  the  lowest  being  a  hard 
blue,  silieious  day,  like  that  now  found  at  tbt 
bottom  of  the  Miinssippi  river. 

As  to  tiie  quality  of  New-Orieans  wdl 
water,  alluded  to  awve,  it  will  be  proper  to 
quote  some  obsorvationa  thereon,  made  br 
me  in  1887.  (Gibson's  New-Oileans  Direot 
oiy,  1888,  p.  292.^  **The  proportion  of  mm* 
oral  matter  dissolved  in  the  water  varies  In 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  being  the  greal> 
est  after  long-contmned  dry  weaiher,  when 
the  wells  are  lowest  A  well  at  Na  828 
Oamp  street  ten  feet  in  depth,  on  the  22d  of 
September,  vielded  by  evaporation  one  part 
of  solid  resiane  to  1200  by  weight  of  water. 
On  tiie  SOth  of  Decembsr,  1  to  1094.  This 
residue  is  an  olive-colorad  powder,  with  n 
sharp  tasta  Nearly  one  fourth  of  it  appears 
to  be  organie  and  organised  malte^^  such  at 
the  sporales  of  algsB,  microscopic  animaleulea 
and  their  ova.  One  half  only  of  the  whol* 
residue  can  be  re^^issolved  in  water ;  oxide  of 
iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  organised  mat* 
ters  still  retaining  the  solid  ooodition. 

«By  chemical  reagents  I  determined  th« 
presence  of  the  following  substances,  whicb 
may  be  regarded  as  the  mineral  impurities  of 
the  water,  vis. :  carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  linu^ 
oxide  of  iron,  masnesia,  and  soda." 

The  saline  and  other  dissolved  impnritiesi 
contained  in  the  Missiisippi  river  water, 
donbdess  vary  verv  mnch  at  different  se^* 
sons  of  the  year ;  dependent  npoo  the  paiti* 
cuUu*  tribtttairy  river  whidi  happens  to  hava 
the  ascendenc V.  On  the  20ih  or  August  1846, 
the  solid  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  care- 
fully filtered  water  was  by  weight  1  to  nearty 
10,000  of  the  water.  But  I  presume  the  mean 
pro|>ortion  the  year  tfarongn  would  be  fonnd 
considerably  leas.  Besides  oiganic  matter, 
this  residue  was  fonnd  to  contain  chrome^ 
lime,  magnesia^  soda,  osrbonie  add,  suli^inrie 
add  a  tnoe,  oxide  of  iron  a  trace,  At  tlia 
ratio  of  1  to  10,000,  suppose  one  half  to  con- 
tribute permanently  to  the  salme  matters  of 
the  ocean,  one  cubic  foot  of  sea  water  is  de- 
rived from  evexy  sum  of  727  cubsc  feet  of 
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Ifimflaipiii  water  that  roM  into  tha  Oolf  of 
Mexico.  Hub  is  eqniyalent  to  the  produotioo 
of  0i048  of  a  cubic  mile  of  sea  water  of  pre- 
aent  deoAy  eveiy  year,  or  to  a  cubic  mile 
oi  sea  waier  pioduoed  in  about  28^  yearai 

With  a  view  to  learo  the  main  oompoeitioD 
of  the  MiasiBuppi  sediment^  Mr.  Chandler  and 
Bvaelf  submitted  to  careful  aoalysa  100  grains 
taken  the  20th  of  May,  irom  the  riyer  mar- 
gin, and  dried  at  about  212^  Fahr.  beibre 
weighini^    We  fixmd 


ffiKca 7i.l5 

Alumina 9.H 

Oxide  of  iron 4.69 

Lime 2.08 

Magnesia 1.68 

Manganese 0.04 

l^jnotdeter-ined. 

neadd 0.44 

Sntbbmie  acid 0.07 

CPatWie  add 0.74 

Chlorine 0.01 

Water 8.18 

Organic  matter 8.10 

Total 98.97 

Brmck  Mini,  yem-Orimiu,) 
Mardk  6M,  1846.         ) 

PKor.  Ltkll:  Bir: — In  acoordanoe  with 
jour  request,  I  proceed  to  make  estimates 
irom  the  best  data  m  my  possession,  respect- 
ing the  deposition  of  sediment  from  the 
waters  of  toe  Misrissippi,  and  the  probable 
length  of  tune  hereto&re  occupied  in  the  delta 
Ibrmatioa 

On  die  17th  of  Angmt,  1841,  when  the  Ifis- 
■fasippi  was  about  five  feet  below  its  averaffe 
lieigiit^  I  made  careM  sounding  direcUy 
MN8i  from  the  mint»  where  the  width  is  rery 
near  one  third  ef  a  flsile.  Tbe  soundings  were 
made  al  nearlr  equal  intenralsi  b^inning 
twelre  roda  from  the  whari^  and  ending 
eight  rods  from  the  opposite  shoie^  showing 
the  following  depths  in  frithons,yii.:  11, 1^ 
181, 16,  28,  28|  22i  22f,  19, 18i,  10^,  8^. 

In  July,  1848, 1  made  some  carefiil  experi- 
mente  to  determine  the  amount  of  se<Ument- 
9gj  matter  in  the  Mississippi  water,  which 
tben  nnsiSBSid  about  ao  arerage  degree  of 
tmbidiieaa  8or  each  experiment  I  used  near 
ft  ^t  of  water,  476.86  grammes  ¥t*  actual 
weight.  The  sedinMOt  was  allowed  near  ten 
days  for  natural  subsidence :  it  was  then  care- 
fiury  collected,  allowed  to  dry  spontaoeoosly, 
and  when  eflactnally  dry,  was  caceDolly 
we^hed 

BefHmsiitla   Ratlobywt 
gramuMi.    to  Uw  whole. 

Na  1 — ^Ptocnred  from  op- 
posite Kaodelph,by  Dr. 
JktJf^'n  June,  1848.,.  040.. ..11190 


BedhneotSa    Bitlohywl* 
grammss.     to  the  whole. 
Na  2 — Opposite  Carthage, 

June,  iV.  Drake 0-38. . ,  .1-1260 

No.  ^ — Opposite  Wew-Or- 

leaoa,  J  one,  Dr.  Drake. .  0.86 ....  1-1 860 
No.  4— -Opposite  New-Or- 
leans, July  6th,  1848...  0.40 11190 

▲yerage  ratio  of  dry  sedimentary  matter 
in  numbers  1,  2,  8, 4,  to  the  weight  of  water, 
and  sediment,  as  near  l-124ft. 

From  the  best  information  which  I  haye  ol^ 
tained,  deriyed  principaliy  fr«m  C.  G.  Forshey, 
Sw].,  of  Vidalia,  Eogueer,  I  think  the  supeiw 
ficial  area  of  the  true  delta  foraiataon  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  below  Baton  Rouge,  where  the 
last  bluJBs  show  themselyes,  may  be  taken  aa 
16,000  square  miles ;  constituting  a  region  o( 
76  mlles^  and  mean  length  200 


FrobaUy  the  draHi  of  the  alluvion  may  be 
set  down  at  one  filth  of  a  mile,  by  inference 
from  the  depth  of  the  Qulf  of  Mezica 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  some  numer- 
ical Apprommatieiis  raleyant  to  tlie  snlject 

Width  of  the  river  opposite  the  mint  | 
mile  =  1,760 feet (1) 

Mean  depth,  100  feet (2) 

Mean  yariety  d  the  current  per  second, 
say  2  feet (8) 

Mean  amount  of  sedimentaiy  matter  by 
weight  M  246,  by  volume  near  1-8000.  (4} 

(1)X(2)X(8)=  1760X106X2=  862,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  passing  per  seoond .  (6)' 

(4)X(6)  =  1-8000X862,000  =»  117^  cubic 
feet  of  earth  per  seoond (6) 

(6)Xsec  in  1  year^ll7|X 81,667,600=: 
870,276  and  400  cubic  feet  of  earth 
borne  down  by  the  current  in  1  year. .  (7) 

(7)-rcubic  feet  of  a  culne  mile-i-026.166  of 
a  cuHc  mile  of  earth  brought  past  New- 
Orleans  in  1  ^ear «...  (8)- 

One  fifth  of  a  mileH-(8)— ^.96  years  occu- 
pied in  depositing  the  equivflJent  of  one 
square  mile  of  delta,  as  at  present  rates  (9) 

(9)  X  16,000  square  miles  of  delta  below 
Baton  Roo^-«7.96X16,000— 119,260 
yean  occupied  in  ite  deposition. 

Thus,  giving  a  broad  margin  for  inexact 
data,  the  latest  formed  considerable  sum  of 
the  earth's  dry  land  surfrice  must  have  en- 
groased  in  ite  eantinuous  matter  and  enlaige- 
ment  up  to  the  present|time,  the  round  penod 
of  one  hundred  thousand  veanb 

Bespectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Ifc  BiDDau. 

NoTB  BT  TasEniToa. — ^Professor  Lvell  hay- 
ing bee»  referred  to  in  the  artide  above,  we 
may  remark  that  there  is  before  us  a  letter 
written  bv  him  to  Professor  Biddell,  in  which 
he  remans: 

«<  On  reading  your  valuable  pi^er  I  perceive 
that  yoaatete  that  the  water,  wnen  taken  fos 
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th«  'ezpenment»  poeseased  an  average  degree 
of  turbidoesB.  This  may  be  sufficient  if  you  are 
equally  satisfied  that  the  average  quantity  of 
water  disdharged  may  be  measured  by  the 
month  you  assign  for  your  experiment. 

"Perhaps  you  may  fiurly  say,  that  in  as- 
Bigning  two  feet  per  second,  we  undertaie  the 
average  velocity,  which  may  more  than  ooun- 
tert>aIaDce  any  excess,  on  the  score  of  volume 
of  water. 

**  Next,  as  to  one  fifth  of  a  mile  for  average 
depth  of  the  fitled-up  space,  if  this  be  said  by 
any  to  be  a  probable  exaggeration,  we  may 
remark  on  the  other  side,  how  vast  a  discharge 
6f  mud  we  have  lost  by  its  being  carried  &r 
beyond  the  delta  into  the  gul£ 

**  The  bulk  of  drift  w)od  also  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  considered.^ 

The  late  impoebg  assemblage  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association,  over  which  Sir  R.  Mur- 
ehison  presides,  and  to  which  delegates  were 
accredited  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
Kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  etc., 
was  the  occasion  of  an  addreea  firom  Professor 
Lyell,onthe  Valley  and  JMta  of  the  Mim$- 

etppi : 

**  For  n^rly  fifty  miles  of  its  extent,  that  of 
the  Mississippi  presents  a  vast  river  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  sea,  from  which  it  is 
aeparatoil  at  particular  places  by  an  embank- 
ment only  half  a  mile  across.-  The  vallejr  is 
nearly  level,  there  being  only  a  rise  of  nine 
feet  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  New- 
Orleans,  a  distance  of  160  miles ;  and  the  incli- 
nation is  equally  trifling  still  further  inland, 
being  never  more  than  six  inches  in  a  mile. 
This  uniformity  is  explamed  by  the  fact,  that 
the  moment  the  river  reaches  its  banks  it 
overflows,  and  so  the  velocity,  which  is  only 
four  mile:)  an  hour,  is  instanlly  checked.  The 
debris  carried  along  with  the  flood  is  deposited 
over  the  surrounding  plains,  the  principal  part 
being  left  near  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  ne- 
cessary result  being,  that  the  banks  have  been 
gradually  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  the 
knds  adjoining  them.  This  slope,  from  the 
river  to  the  interior,  is  as  much  as  18  feet  in 
a  distance  of  a  few  milesL  The  interior  con- 
sists of  vast  swamps  covered  with  trees,  the 
tops  alone  are  visiole  in  the  time  of  floods. 
Sometimes  the  inhabitants  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  or  Red  ^er,  after  making  a  large  raft, 
on  which  they  prepare  to  bring  all  the  produce 
of  the  year,  for  l,SOO  or  2,000  miles,  to  the 
market  of  New-Orleans,  find  themselves,  near 
the  termination  of  a  journey  of  some  two 
months,  entire  weeks  of  which  may  have  been 
passed  by  tliem  aground,  waiting  for  a  flood 
to  float  them  off  again,  suddenly  hurried 
through  one  of  the  openings  which  the  river 
makes  in  its  bimks,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12 
miles  an  hour,  and  left  aground  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  morass ;  where  they  are  obliged  to 
•limb  a  tree  for  safety,  and  await  the  diance 
of  a  boat  coming  to  tneir  reacue.    Neverthe- 


less, ihel  course  of  the  river  cannot  be  perma- 
nently altered  by  these  violent  torrents,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  depth  of  the  main  stream. 
Respecting  the  age  of  this  vast  formataoo, 
some  curious  pohits  were  stated  It  appears 
that  the  Delta  has  not,  in  point  of  fact,  ad- 
vanced  into  the  sea — notwitnstandiii^  all  the 
assertions  to  the  contrary — more  than  one 
mile  in  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years  past ;  the  sediment  of  the  water  k 
only  I  in  1,800  by  weight,  or  1  in  8,000  bf 
volume^  Tlie  time  required  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  matter  found  in  the  Delta  and  Vallej 
of  the  Mississippi,  must  have  been  67,000 
vears;  and  another  83,000  years  must  have 
been  required  for  bringing  down  to  its  present 
position  the  great  deposit  above.  The  larger 
fosail  animals  found  m  the  soil  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  are  the  mastodon;  the  me- 
gatherium, an  extinct  elephant,  an  extinct  spe- 
cies of  horse,  some  bovine  anisoals,  and  a  load 
of  tapir.  Taking  the  period  which  he  assign- 
ed for  the  foraiation  of  the  Delta  aa  a  unit,  it 
would  be  necessaiy  to  conceive  as  many  of 
these  units  as  the  unit  itself  contained  years^ 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  vast  antiquity  of  even 
the  comparatively  modem  formations  beneath 
it" 

MISSISSIPPI  BASIN^For  the  foUow- 
ing,  wc  are  indebted  to  Wm.  Darby,  Esq.,  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  Bon.  J.  0. 
Calhoun : 

The- outlines  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  can 
only  be  determined  approximately ;  but,  how- 
ever, with  adequate  accuracy  for  all  genenl 
purposea  Commencing  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya,  the 
subjoined  tabular  view,  taken  from  tne  best 
maps,  will  serve  to  show  the  several  parts 
and  perimeter  of  this  great  Basin : 

Mitaa 

Mouth  of  Atehafidaya,  between  the  soop* 
ces  of  streaou  confluents  of  the  Ifi^ 
eissippi  Basin,  and  thoee  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  to  latitude  forty  degrees  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  whence 
issue  the  sources  of  Platte,  Rio  Grande, 
and  Colorado  rivers 1,400 

Along  Rocky  Mountains  to  sources  of 
Muias  river. 700 

Around  northern  sources  of  Missouri 
river,  to  the  head  of  Red  river  braudi 
of  Afishiiboia 800 

Around  the  sources  of  Mia^asippi  proper, 
to  the  head  of  Kankakee  brandi  of 
Illinois  river 1,100 

Between  the  confluents  of  the  Oanadiao 
sea  and  those  of  Ohio,  to  the  extreme 
souree  of  Alleghairf  river. 600 

Along  the  dividing  hne  of  water  source 
between  the  sources  of  streams'flow- 
ing  towards  the  Adantio  oeean  and 
those  into  Ohio  river. TOO 
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Between  confluents  of  Mobile  and  Ten- 
neaaee  rivera 800 

Between  eoarces  discharged  into  Mis- 
sisBippi  and  those  of  Mc^ile  and  Pearl 
rivers,  to  the  mouth  of  Mississippi  river»  400 

Outlet  of  Atchafiilaya. 200 


Satire  onUine  of  MSssisBippi  Basin 6,100 

To  estimate,  to  any  very  near  approach  to 
Bocaracy,  the  actual  area  comprised  within 
Ibis  great  perimeter,  exceeding  six  thousand 
miles,  is  no  easy  task ;  bat  the  following  cara 
fiolly  measured  sections,  geographically  and 
bj  the  river  valleys,  will  euiibit  the  parts 
comparatively  with  each  other : 

TaUe  of  UU  extent  of  the  Mi»sisnppi  Basin 

b^  lin$$  of  UUitvdi* 

Bqiiare  Miles. 

¥nm  lat  45  deg.  to  49  deg.  N,  150,000 

"       40  deg.  to  45  deg.  N.,  410,000 

**       85  deg.  to  40  deg.  K^  520,000 

Sonih  of  latitude  36,  170,000 

Eotire  enr&oe,  by  rhombs  of  lat,. .  1,250,000 

The  following,  from  a  careful  measurement 
of  its  great  yall^s,  Is  the  aggre^te  area  of 
Hie  Miftfi'*sippi  Basin,  as  given  m  the  third 
edition  of  Darby's  Geographical  Dictionary : 

Bquare  MUes. 

Valley  of  Ohia 200,000 

Valley  of  Mississippi  proper. 180,000 

Valley  of  Missouri 500,000 

Valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 880,000 


Aggregate  area. 1,210,000 

MISSISSIPPL— Early  HisroaT.— Of  the 
early  discoverjr  of  this  country,  there  is  no 
bistory  which,  in  all  its  details,  can  be  called 
aatbentie.  Though  not  quite  so  apocryphal 
aa  that  which  narrates  the  adventures  of  Ja- 
eoo  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  or  Hercules 
etrangltng  lions  and  other  monsters,  with  which 
Grecian  and  Roman  traditions  have  entertained 
SDankind,  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  Pe  Soto 
SDd  his  companions  is,  at  beet^  believed  only 
because,  no  more  probable  or  authentic  aooount 
exists. 

The  territory  now  embraced  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  state  of  Mississippi  was  a  '*  vast,  un- 
Ivoken,  untrodden,  magDifioent  wilderness,^ 
eaye  the  almost  imperceptible  traces  by  whi<^ 
the  untutored  savages  glided  from  i  ne  of  their 
liuitiog  grounds  to  another,  and  the  few  sparse 
Tillages  which  they  inhabited,  until  the  year 
1640,  (310  years  ago,)  whm  De  Soto,  with  bis 
JbUowers,  numbering  abont  1,000  mounted  men, 
led  on  by  thirst  of  conquest  and  gold,  pene- 
trated across  the  eastern  ooundary  of  the  state, 
to  that  portion  of  it  now  called  Tallobusha 
coanty.  They  there  took  possession  of  sevi'ral 
bmidred  wigwams,  which  ^e  affrighted  In- 
<fian8  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  this  war- 
like and  formidable  train.  Here  they  found  an 
almndftnae  of  oom,  which  afiforiied  subsistenoe 


to  themselves  and  tlidr  horses  durfng  a  wintar 
of  unusual  seyerity,  and  fortified  theoguielvei 
against  attadc  from  the  only  quarter  which 
threatened  them,  as  well  aa  tbe  nature  of  their 
situation  allowed.  Well  it  was  for  them  thai 
they  did  so :  for  the  Spaniard  of  that  day,  witk 
all  his  chivalry  and  pnde,  was  but  a  barbarian  i 
and  his  erueity  and  imuMace  to  the  native 
tdbes,  whom  they  had  driven  froai  then*  rade 
but  happy  homes,  soon  provoked  retaliatory 
measures  from  the  latter.  The  Indians  at 
tacked  their  fortificationB  with  such  courage 
and  SQCcessi  that  eyery  habitatioB  was  burnl^ 
about  forty  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  hersei 
killed,  their  aima  and  clothuigconsum6d,aed  is* 
deed  almost  eyery  thing  esacntial  to  the  comfort 
subsistence  and  proteotiott  of  adventurers^  far 
from  their  native  land,  and  in  l^e  midst  of  im* 
placable  eneniee,  was  destrayed. 

The  Spaniards  were  thus  forced,  temjxy 
rarily,  to  adopt  another  position,  which  havmg 
done,  and  having  repaired  their  losses  so  far  ae 
ingenuity  and  labor  could  aeoomplish  it.  they 
recommenced  their  march  westwardly,  and  in 
a  few  days  stmck  the  easten  bank  of  the  Mi^ 
sissippi  nver.  Having  here  eonsumed  a  month 
in  constructing  boats,  they  finally  succeeded 
in  landing  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  at 
a  point  (as  it  is  supposed)  a  short  distance  bflh 
low  Helena,  Arkansaa  They  then  penetrated 
Arkansas,  in  search  of  ffold,  as  far  as  the  Ax* 
kansaa  river;  and  at  this  point»  De  Sote,  hay- 
ing lost  about  half  of  his  galhmt  band»  and 
their  horses,  and  beijog  without  sufficient  pro 
visions  for  the  residue,  deapairinff  of  the  ob- 
ject which  had  hitherto  animated  his  bosomy* 
the  discovery  of  gold-^and  dejected  and  di»> 
pirited  by  all  these  causes,  resolved  to  retora 
to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  riyer,aiid  there 
establish  a  colony,  until  he  could  send  to  Cuba 
(then  occupied  by  Spain)  for  ships  and  a  reinr 
forcemeot  of  men  ana  anns,  with  which  to  take 
permanent  and  secure  possession  of  his  newly* 
disoovered  country,  doubtless  with  the  view  of 
foundine  a  mighty  and  popnloua  empire,  with 
whidb  his  memory  would  for  ever  be  associated 
But  alas,  for  ambition^rr^hat  aspiring  onality, 
**  for  man's  illusion  given  T  No  sooner  had  De 
Soto  reached  the  l£ssissippi  river,  than  he  wae 
seized  with  a  fatal  disorder,  which  terminated 
his  life.  Before  his  death,  he  apponled  Luis 
de  Muscoso  his  successor  in  command.  To  pre- 
vent the  Indians  from  mutilating  his  body,hia 
followers  excavated  a  srreen  oak,  in  which  they 
laid  his  body.  They  then  nailed  a  plank  over 
it,  and  threw  it  into  the  viver,  where  it  sunk.* 
This  oocurred  in  the  year  1643. 

It  would  be  natarally  supposed  that  the 
remnant  of  his  band  would  now  desire  to  re* 
turn  to  Cuba;  but,  although  dispirited,  they 
were  undismayed,  and,  under  the  command  of 


•  D«  Soto  m  42  yews  of  af»  whtfabo  dl«d,  nid  bed 
•xpeBded  100,000  dnoaUia  IWi«xptdm«n*— £W«ir»»i 
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Moioeso,  they  wndered  ibr  imuijr  moDthat 
amoojj;  the  weiteni  wfldB^  soffering  all  the 
BUMty  which  w«it»  exposure  aod  danger  «ould 
inflict,  till  the  year  164l(,  wheo  the  aorviyorB 
tetanied  again  to  the  Miaaiaiippi  rirer,  and 
prepared  to  leave  the  oountry,  and  by  desoend- 
iDg  the  river  to  the  tea,  aeek  a  more  hospit^ 
able  land.  Hanog,  after  seTcral  monthe,  ooo- 
atmcted  a  nomber  of  huge  open  barka,  (he 
ddes  of  which  were  defended  bT  hidea  agieuiiat 
the  Indian  anrows,  they  embarked. 

They  now  numberedf  about  860  nea  They 
Irand  their  way  beaet  by  hostile  Indiaoe,  who^ 
fai  their  light  canoes,  would  pass  or  nin  around 
them,  and  diaehaige  ahowen  of  arrows  among 
them,  during  eerefal  days  and  nights^  At 
length,  weary  of  submission  to  (his  harassing 
species  of  wamre,  about  fifty  of  the  Spaniards 
manned  a  pirogue,  and  boldly  sallied  out  to 
attadc  the  savagea  But  all  were  cut  off^ 
not  one  returned.  The  remainder,  at  the  end 
of  twenty  days,  reached  the  sea,  and  shontly 
ftfterwards  arrived  at  a  Spanish  town  ea  the 
ooast  of  Mezioo^  where  (hey  were  kindly  treat- 
ed. But  adventuren  like  these  are  alwaya 
tmfitted,  by  thek  peculiar  habits  of  life,  for 
■nj  permanent  ocoupaUoo  or  home;  and  from 
tius  point  they  soon  dispersed,  and  wandered 
whithersoever  accident  or  fortune  might  lead 
(hem.  Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition 
of  Fernando  de  SoCaf 

In  1682,  (140  ^ears  after  De  Soto's  invasion 
of  American  temtory,)  La  Salle  descended  the 
Misuisippi  river  to  the  point  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  there  took  for- 
mal possession  of  the  adjacent  country,  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  France,  and  called  it 


Ascending  the  river  again,  he  tarried  among 
the  Natohea  and  Tensas  tribes  of  Indiana,  and 
(hen  went  to  Ohiokasaw  Fort  A  short  time 
ftfterwards  he  went  to  France,  and  in  1684 
retmned  with  a  oolooy,  bound  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  river;  but  unfortunately 
missing  the  longitude,  he  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Texas,  where,  for  several  years,  the  unhappy 


I  bv  various  hardships,  wastecl 
«way,  and  Ia  Salle  hhnself,  not  long  after- 
Wards,  was  murdered  by  some  of  the  discon- 
ienled  and  factious  survivors. 

In  1698,  M.  dlberville  was  authoriaed  by 
the  French  king  again  to  colonise  the  regions 
bordenagon  the  lower  Mississippi.  Helimdrd 
•t  Ship  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  Pascagoula 
river,  and  erected  huts  for  bis  colonists.  Here 
he  disooversd  the  Biloxi  tribe.  From  this 
point,  setting  out  in  two  huge  barges,  he  ex 
vlored  the  ooaat,  and  on  the  second  day  of 
March  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

tin  I0TS,  FstlMr  Marquette, and  Jollet, a  dilttn of 
Qnebeo,  emplojed  bj  M.  Talon  for  the  Miaaicaippi, 
•ntered  that  noble  rlrer  on  the  17th  June,  and  after 
deaoeading  tt  «ntU  Ihej  aaoMirithla  three  diiy»>|oni^ 
Aej  of  Um  Golf  of  Mexioo,  tbej  raturaed  feowaida 
Oaoads.— £fWaM«*a  Jtuuai^  •f  JtaurUm,  toL  1*  p.  74. 


river.  All  doubt  of  the  identify  of  this  riv«r 
with  that  deacended  by  La  Salle  was  dia- 
persed  by  discovering,  when  they  reached  B^ 
you  Doula,  articles  left  there  by  the  latter  in 
1662,  and  also  a  l<^tter  left  by  De  Tonti  for 
Ia  Salle,  in  1686.  Having  visited  the  mouth 
of  fied  river  and  Manchac,  Iberville  returned 
to  ^ip  Island,  and  eiactad  a  fori  at  the  bi^ 
of  BUoxT,  about  eighty  miles  east  of  ^ew-Or- 
leans.  He  then  embarked  for  France,  leaving 
the  fort  in  command  of  his  brother,  Bienville. 
In  December,  1699,  Iberville  returned  from 
France,  and  built  a  fort  soon  afterwards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  1700,  De  Tonti,  haviqg  descended  th^ 
Mississippi  river,  arrived  at  Iberville's  fort 
with  a  party  of  Oanadlan  IPVencfa,  from  tho 
Illinois.  IberviQe  availed  himself  of  De  Too- 
tiTs  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  oouohrf  , 
to  ascend  the  river  and  explore  its  banks,  form 
alliances,  Ac.  He  accordingly  detailed  a  parfy, 
with  De  Tonti  and  Bienville,  to  ascend  m 
barges  and  canoes.  They  ascended  as  high 
up  as  (he  Katehex  oenntnf  ,  four  hundred  miua 
aoove  the  French  fort  Uere  he  selected  a  site 
fur  a  fort,  which,  however,  was  not  erected  tiU 
sixteen  years  afterwards,  and  called  it  Rosaliik 
A  settlement  was  also  made  in  1703  on  tho 
Yacoo  river,  which  was  called  St  Peter^s.* 

In  1704,  Iberville  died  at  Havana,  leavng 
the  colonists  dependent  for  subsistence  on  huat^ 
iog  and  fishing,  and  the  precarious  bounty  of 
lira  Indians.^  They  did  not  resort  for  aome 
years  to  agriculture,  and  it  may  well  be  su|H 
posed  how  difficult  4t  was  to  mduce  men  ac- 
customed to  this  idle  but  seductive  life»  to 
exchange  it  for  agriculture  or  other  regular 
labor.  In  1 7 18,  they  cultivated  small  gardenfe 
at  Biloxi. 

In  1716,  Bienvtlle  built  a  fort  at  Katehe»— 
the  site  whidi  Iberville  had  selected  and  called 
Rosalie,  sixteen  years  before— «nd  left  in  it  a 
gairison  of  eighteen  men,  under  M.  Paitlau^ 

The  colonies,  thus  estaUishad,  grew  but 
slowly.  Kew-Orleans  having  been  soon  after* 
wards  founded,  and  the  coast  above  that  city 
being  exceedingly  fertile,  nomerons  emigrants 
were  attracted  thither,  and  in  1728,  rice,  to- 
bacco, and  indigo  had  been  produced  and  txr 
ported  in  considerable  Quantities. 

Unfortunately,  at  thn  time,  reciprocal  iB- 
will  had  g^wn  up  between  the  frontier  sel- 
tlemento  and  the  nenghbonng  Indians.  The 
consequence  was,  a  oonspiracy  of  several  tribes 
for  the  pnrpose  of  exterminating  the  whitea. 
The  Natehes  dispatched  runners  to  (he  varioqs 
towns  and  settlements  of  the  Indians,  who  dis- 
tributed quivers  fhll  of  reeds,  each  of  which 
contained  the  same  number.  It  was  agreed, 
that  after  a  certain  moon,  a  reed  ahould  be 
drawn  every  day  from  eadi  quiver,  and  (had 
the  day  when  the  last  reed  was  drawn  should 

*  The  dta  of  9t.  Peter*i  li  now  owned  by  J.  IT.  Psjras^ 
Esq.,  of  Mew-OitssoS)  bahig  part  of  bla  pisntatiea. 
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be  thftt  of  tlie  intended  massacre.  It  is  nid  | 
that  an  Indian  girl,  ansaons  to  preTent  tiie  de- 
•fcrnBtion  of  the  whites^  and  espeeiaUjr  to  sare 
iki6  life  of  one  of  them,  secreUy  drew  leTeral 
leeda  fiom  the  qmyer  which  tlie  Natchea  tribe 
posseeeod,  with  the  view  of  thus  defeating  the 
onion  of  the  different  tribes  on  the  same  day, 
without  which,  it  was  belieyed  by  her  that 
BO  single  tribe  would  make  the  attack. 

Bat  her  stratagem  only  precipitated  the 
catastrophe.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  Nat- 
chea, thinking  that  their  aUiee  had  faltered, 
nsoWed  to  ezecnte  alone  the  original  design 
oontemplated  by  alL  Accordingly,  while  the 
whites  (though  forewarned)  were  mtheir  houses 
or  fields,  dispersed  and  engaged  in  their  yarions 
pnnuits,  the  Indians  entered  the  settlement, 
and,  under  the  pretense  of  trading  for  pro- 
▼isions  and  ammunition  for  a  great  hunt,  ob- 
tained access  to  their  oounting-honses  and 
dwellings,  and  in  an  evil  hour  fell  upon  them, 
■nd  massacred  them  hi  detaiL  Every  white 
man  in  the  settlement  was  murdered,  exoept 
a  carpenter  and  a  tailor,  both  of  whom  were 
spared  by  the  Indians,  with  the  view,  on  their 

ri,  of  building  houses  and  making  garments 
themeeWes;  and  also  with  the  exception 
of  two  soldiers,  who^  l^^ing  been  absent  on 
timt  day  hunting,  were  on  their  way  back  to 
the  fort,  but  peroeiviog  the  smoke  and  fiames 
issuing  from  the  houses,  and  hearing  the  yells 
of  the  savages,  instantly  fled,  and  by  various 
means  found  their  way  to  New-Orleans,  where 
thev  announoed  the  terrible  calamity  which 
had  befallen  the  garrison  at  Fprt  Rosalie. 

The  women  and  slaves  were  preserved 
aa  prisonen.  The  governor,  Chapart— »who, 
though  frequently  admonished  of  his  danger 
before  this  massacre,  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  advice  of  his  couDsellors,  and,  being  of  an 
audacious  and  reckless  character,  had  even 
threatened  every  one  with  punishment  who 
■hould  communicate  any  similar  intelligence— 
was  the  first  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  temerity. 
At  the  same  time,  the  little  colnny  at  St  Pe- 
tards, on  the  Taapo  river,  and  the  one  at  Sicily 
Island,  and  a  third,  near  the  town  of  Monroe, 
afaared  the  same  disastrous  fiite.*  For,  al- 
though the  neighboring  tribes  had  been  pre- 
Tented  by  the  stratagem  of  the  Natchea  girl 
Irom  uniting  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie, 
they  yet  proceeded,  on  the  day  which,  but  for 
the  precipitancy  of  the  Natchea  tribe,  would 
bave  been  the  time  for  general  oodperatioo, 
to  massacre  all  the  whites  within  their  reach. 
Tha9,  in  the  year  1728,  in  one  day,  were 
awept  away  every  vestige  of  civilisation  by 
the  Indiansi  withm  the  limits  which  now  con- 
atitute  the  boundaries  of  Uie  state  of  Missis- 

*  Tlie  imm^4imt4  cause  of  this  msnaore  wsa  tbe 
wrcstiDff  (torn  Ui«  fndlam,  by  the  governor,  of  a 
fsftito  tract  of  land,  about  six  mUes  bek»w  Natohes, 

§ot  the  parposa  of  b«MowiD(  it  on HuCcUna, 

whoaa  venerable  deacendanl  now  resides  on  it,siul 
is  nearly  80  yeus  of  age. 


sippi  Not  less  than  two  hundred  parsoas, 
who  had  encountered  and  survived  all  the  per- 
ils and  hardships  of  emigration  and  a  sickly 
climate,  perished  ia  an  hour  beneath  tlie 
scahnng-knife  of  the  savi^* 

Tne  Indians,  inflated  with  success,  and  glut- 
ted with  snoil,  abandoned  themselves,  over  the 
collected  oooea  of  their  victims,  to  the  most 
intemperate  orgies;  but  in  the  midst  of  their 
prolonged  carousing,  Lesueur,  having  obtained 
the  aid  of  six  hundred  Choctaw  warriors,  en 
the  Tombi^bee,  advanced  suddeni v  upon  them, 
and  took  sixty  scalps,  and  rescued  fifty  woman 
and  children,  and  the  carpenter  and  tailor  be- 
fore mentioned,  from  captivity,  besides  one 
hundred  and  six  negro  slares^  After  this  ek- 
ploit,  these  Choctaw  warriors  dispersed  with- 
out farther  action.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Lou- 
bois  was  advancing  with  a  laige  force  from 
New-Orleans,  and  the  Natchez  Indians,  leam- 
iuff  their  approach,  ceased  from  their  caron- 
Bsils,  and  fortified  themselves  for  defense. 
After  a  skirmish  of  seven  days,  during  which 
the  Indians  fought  desperately,  they  sent  a 
flag  to  Loubois,  proposing  to  surrender  the 
remaining  French  prisoners,  numbering  two 
hundred  souls,  provided  the  FVenoh  artillenr 
sliould  be  removed,  and  the  siege  abandoned ; 
but  declaring  that  a  refosal  o{  these  terns 
would  be  followed  by  the  immediate  destmc- 
tion  of  all  the  French  prisoners  by  fire.  lii 
Oder  to  preserve  life,  iKinbois  consented,  and 
negotiations  commenced,  for  which  purpose 
hostilities  had  been  previously  suspendecl  for 
ten  days.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the 
prisoners  should,  on  the  following  day,  be 
surrendered,  opposite  to  the  fort  But  during 
the  night,  the  Indians,  Jwtfy  9u$p0eting  trea- 
chery on  the  part  of  the  French,  retired  from 
theb  strcnghold  with  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  personal  efiects,  and  crossed  the 
river.  On  tiie  next  morning  the  French  found 
the  prisoners,  but  the  Indians  were  beyond 
their  pursuit 


*  I  have  taken  tbe  foregoing  narratlte  from  Mo- 
netCe^t  History  of  the  Val  ej  of  the  Mlnieslppl.  1^ 
Hcrimen'a  Annals  of  America,  vol.  1,  p.  54a,  A.]>. 
17  9,  I  flod  tbe  following  account  of  tbe  Natebex 
masciacre: 

**  The  Natcbes,  an  Indian  nation,  fonned  a  general 
oon8|)lrac7  to  oiaMScre  tbs  French  eolontsta  Of 
LoaiiiaDS.*'  (Louieiana  tkem  oompruliended  Kat- 
ches.'^  ^M.  de  Chepart,  who  cominandcd  the  post 
at  Natchcti  h^d  been  embroiled  w!t|i  tbe  nAtiTea, 
but  they  to  flir  disMmbled  aa  to  eydte  tbe  belief 
thai  the  French  had  no  allies  more  faithful  than 
they.  The  plot  having  been  doe(,W  laid,  ibey  ap- 
p6ar«'d  in  great  numbera  abost  the  French  housea, 
on  the  ttth  November,  telling  the  people  they  were 
going  to  bunt.  They  soQg»  after  the  calumet,  In 
honor  of  the  French  commandant  and  his  company. 
Each  having  returned  to  his  posU  a  signal  was  given, 
and  instantly  the  general  massacre  bfgan.  Nearly 
two  buDdred  persons  were  killed.  Of  all,  not  more 
than  twenty  Frfuch  and  five  or  sbc  negroes  eaosped. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  children,  eighty  womeu,  and 
almost  as  many  netjroes,  wem  made  prisoners.*' 
The  autborliy  quoted  for  this  is  CAsr/nnHz^  ,\^^, 
Ptanee,  iL  406, 
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Savages  though  they  were,  there  is  do| 
doubt  that  the  Natcbea  tribe  felt  all  the  sor- 
row of  exiles,  in  being  driven  from  their  de- 
lightful homa  No  one  can  now  ride  among 
the  romantic  hills  of  Adams  connty,  or  the 
beaatiful  vallej  opposite  to  Natchez,  which 
constituted  the  home  and  huntine  ground  of 
the  Indians — and  which,  in  their  day  and 
generation,  abmmded  with  fish  and  game,  as 
well  as  the  spontaneous  growth  of  many 
articles  essential  to  their  comfort, — without 
sympathising  with  them  in  the  sad  destby  by 
which  they  were  driven  from  this  Sbat  in- 
heritance. 

A  few  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Indians  from  Natchez,  M.  Louoois  erected  a 
terraced  fort,  of  which  the  high  bluff  easily 
admitted,  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Misrissippi,  and 
supplied  it  with  cannon  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  and  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  The  remains  of  this  fort  are 
still  visible,  though  all!  traces  of  the  race 
which  founded  it,  as  well  as  of  iheir  language, 
have  been  obliterated.  But  their  habits  are 
still  exmplified  in  the  lives  of  some  of  their 
descendants,  improved  by  association  and 
amalgamation-  with  a  more  enei^etic  race; 
and  few  towns  or  neighborhoods  exhibit  more 
evidences  of  the  virtues  of  all  races  and 
nations,  without  the  vices  of  either,  than 
Natchea  and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

My  next  number  will  contain  the  history 
of  the  Natchez  tribe,  and  their  allies,  after 
the  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie,  and  of  the  ter- 
ritorjr  now  oooipostng  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, up  to  the  period  when  the  American 
flag  first  floated  over  k,  and  converted  it 
fiiom  a  vefug*  of  the  European  to  the  "  land 
of  the  free  siod  the  home  or  the  brave." 

War  ow  tbb  Natchez — Chickasaw  Wars 
— -DzFEAT  OF  Bixnvills-^Earlt  Histort. — 
In  the  first  number  of  this  compendious  histo- 
ry, we  reached  the  period  when  Louboi%  hav- 
ing driven  the  Natcnez  tribe  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  having 
also  erected  and  garrisoned  a  new  fort  at 
Natchez,  returned  to  New-Orleans  witli  the 
rescued  captives,  to  make  fresh  preparations 
for  the  pursuit  and  extermination  of  the  fu- 
gitive savages.  The  further  prosecution  of 
the  war  was  delayed  till  the  arrival  of  rein- 
Ibroements  fifom  France^  In  the  mean  time  the 
French  succeeded  in  forming  alliances  with 
several  powerful  tribes  of  Indiaos  inhabiting 
the  sooth,  as  well  as  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
fegions. 

The  Natcbei^  expecting  an  invasion,  fortified 
themselves,  with  great  skill,  at  a  point  on 
Black  river,  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Ouachita  and  little  rivers,  near  the  spot 
%here  the  town  of  Trinity  now  stands. 

M.  Perrier,  by  whom  the  war  was  to  be 
oondocted,  having  orgamaed  all  the  effective 
force  of  the  colony— -which  (inclusive  of  a  re- 
inforcement of  180  floldieia  from  France)  did 


not  exceed  one  thousand  men — commenced 
his  campaign.  Leaving  about  200  men  to 
defend  tae  colony  at  home,  he  embarked  at 
New-Orleans,  and  ascended  to  Black  Rhrer, 
with  an  army  numbering  little  over  700  men. 
On  the  20th  of  January  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  where  the**SuiW 
had  resolved  on  a  desperate  defense.  On  his 
way  to  the  fort,  the  French  general  had  beea 
reinforced  by  about  850  Imiian  allies,  who 
proved  to  be  of  invaluable  service  in  the  bat- 
tle which  ensued. 

The  besieged  made  valorous  resistance  for 
the  space  of  three  days,  when,  M.  Perrier 
having  brought  up  his  artillery,  they  hoisted 
a  flag  of  truce.  After  fruitless  negotiatioDB, 
which  consumed  many  hours,  the  Frendi  com- 
menced and  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade  on 
the  fort,  until  a  suoden  tempest  interrupted 
their  fire.  The  Natchez  availed  themsetves 
of  the  storm  and  darkness,  to  retreat  into  the 
neighboring;  swamps,  but  the  Indian  aliiea 
were  sent  m  ponuit  of  them,  while  the  French 
stormed  the  intrenchments.  The  former  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  427  of  the  Natchez;  and 
with  these  prisoners,  the  French  general, hay- 
ing razed  tne  outworks  of  the  tort,  and  d]»> 
missed  his  allies,  returned  in  triumph  to  New- 
Orleans.  The  prisoners,  amonp  whom  were 
the  *' Great  Sun,**  and  other  chiefs,  were  soon 
aflierwards  sent  to  St  Domingo,  and  sold  ma 
slaves. 

But  this  formidable  tribe,  though  routed, 
were  not  yet  conquered.  One  half  of  their  ori- 
einal  number  yet  remained  free  and  dispersed 
m  various  quarters.  ,  Two  hundred  of  them, 
having  united  near  Nachitoches,  then  com- 
manded by  St  Denys,  an  ofiicer  of  talent  and 
experience,  resolved  on  attacking  and  exter- 
minating the  whites  at  this  post  But  St 
Denys  adopted  timely  measures  of  defense, 
and  having  secured  the  aid  of  several  friendly 
tribes,  succeeded,  after  a  hard-fought  battle, 
in  repulsing  them.  Following  up  this  advan- 
tsge,  he  pursued  them  to  a  neighboring  fort^ 
to  whidi  they  had  retreated,  and  gallantly  as- 
saulted them,  killed  92  braves,  and  routca  and 
dispersed  the  remainder.  This  was  the  closing 
scene  of  the  **  Natchez  War ;"  and  the  scatter- 
ed remnant  of  this  once  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  incorporated  themselves  with  the  C^ck- 
asaw  and  other  tribes  hostile  to  the  French, 
Into  those  tribes  they  infused  their  own  fero- 
city and  hatred,  as  will  be  perceived  hereafter, 
and  succeeded  in  rekindhng  the  fires  which 
the  French  vainly  supposed  bad  been  qoeDcfa- 
ed  in  the  blood  of  the  Natchez.* 

The  colony  of  Louisiana,  though  victorious^ 
was  much  enfeebled  by  the  frequent  drafia 
which  the  war  had  created  on  their  wealth 
and  population,  and  rejoiced  in  the  return  of 


*  ek>me  of  the  Natchez  were  seen  at  the  city  of 
Natchez  in  1782— fifty  years  after  the  Natchez  mi 
cre« 
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peaoei  The  war  had  diminished  their  inter- 
coarse  aod  trade  with  the  Indian  posts,  and 
thus  withdrawn  one  main  source  of  uieir  pros- 
perity. But  one  permanent  benefit  resulted 
from  this,  inasmucn  as  it  induced  the  **  West- 
em  Company,"  which  had  hitherto  monopo- 
lized this  profitable  trade,  to  surrender  their 
charter—and  gave  the  Kiog  of  France  an  op- 
portunity, of  which  he  immediately  availed 
oimaeir,  of  conferring  on  all  his  subjects  ecjual 
privileges,  as  to  commerce,  within  the  provmce 
of  Louisiana. 

Under  the  new  oiganizatioo  of  tiie  govern- 
meut,  M.  Perrier  was  commandant-general; 
Loubois,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Fort 
Rosalie,  was  made  lieutenant  for  Louisiana ; 
aod  D*Artaguette,  who  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion m  the  Black  River  expedition,  was  made 
lieutenant  for  the  Illinois  country. 

The  population  of  the  whole  colony  now 
exceeded  5,000  souls,  of  which  2,000  were 
slaves.     The  settlements  were  rapidly  ex- 
tending along  the  fertile  shores  of  tne  Missis- 
sippi, Red,  Arkansas,  Ouachita,  Illinois  and 
n  abash    rivers.     Above    New  Orleans  the 
coast  was  lined  with  cottnges,  and  larse  plan- 
tations had  been  established  at  Manchac,  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  Point  Couple,  aod  other  remote 
points ;  and  at  Natchez,  settlements  bad  ex- 
tended along  St  Catharine's  and  Second  Creek. 
^  Thus  situated,  in  1733  the  colony  of  Loui- 
siana was  ready  for  a  new  career  of  prosperity 
— free    from    the  restrictioos  of  commerce, 
which  had  hitherto  retarded  their  advance- 
ment— with  a  civil  government  well  organ- 
ized, and  religious  intetruction  amply  eupplied 
by  the  Vicar  of  New-Orleans,  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  diocese  of  Quebec 

But  these  gleams  of  prosperity  were  soon 
obscured  by  the  ''Chickasaw  War."  After 
having  read  the  foregoing  pages,  it  would  na- 
turally be  concluded  that  the  colonists  would 
not  again  engage  in  war,  without  urgent  ne- 
cessity ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all 
wars  between  European  emigrants  and  the 
aborigiues  of  America  have  resulted  from  the 
perfidy,  violence  and  oppression  of  the  former, 
who  seem  to  have  adopted  the  decision  of  Cy- 
ras, as  related  by  Xenophon,  that  the  big  boy, 
who  bad  a  very  small  coa^  had  a  right  to 
compel  the  little  boy,  who  had  a  very  large 
ooe,  to  exchange  witn  him. 

The  Indians  veiy  naturally  considered  this 
regard  to  the  mere  '*  fitness  of  things  "  as  being 
by  no  means  a  correct  rule  of  justice.  If  the 
Dumbers  of  the  white  men  In  the  old  world 
required  additional  domain,  the  red  man's  oc- 
cupation as  a  hunter  required  extensive  wilds 
remote  from  civilization.  The  interests,  as 
well  as  the  habits,  of  the  two  races,  were 
therefore  equally  antagonistic.  Every  addi 
iional  mile  setJed  by  the  whits  man,  was 
equivalent  to  a  spoliation  of  ten  miles  of  the 
Indian's  hunting  grounds. 
For  a  long  time  the  Chickasav  tribe  had 


been  hostile  to  the  French,  and,  as  has  been 
already  related,  had  incorporated  with  their 
nation  the  refugees  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  which 
act  was  itself  a  defiance  of  the  French.  They 
had  frequently,  at  former  periods,  instigated 
small  tribes  to  incursions  upon  the  white  set- 
tlements ;  aod,  influenced  bv  English  emissa- 
ries, had  entirely  excluded  French  traden 
from  their  borders.  They  also  committed  fre- 
quent hostilities  upon  the  voyageun  between 
Mobile  and  the  Illinois  settlements,  until  the 
year  1729.  About  this  time,  they  commenced 
urging  the  league  and  conspiracy,  which  event- 
uated' in  the  Natchez  massacre.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  the  refugees,  who 
joined  the  Chickasaws,  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  latter  to  open  hostilities  against  the 
French,  and  renewed  the  depredations,  which, 
for  a  time,  had  been  suspended,  upon  the 
French  commerce.  In  consequence  of  these 
acts,  the  river  trade  was  virtually  suspended, 
and  the  colonies  kept  in  continual  alarm. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  1784,  Bien- 
ville returned  from  France,  bearing  a  fresh 
commis'sion  from  the  King,  as  Governor  aod 
Commandant-Qeoeral  of  Louisiana.  His  name 
had  once  been  terrible  to  the  savages,  and  he 
doubted  not  it  would  now  frighten  them  into 
subjection.  But,  on  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  Natchez  refugees,  he  received  only  a 
bold  refusal  He  mstantly  determined  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  savages.  With 
this  view,  he  commenced  levying  troops  upon 
the  upper  and  lower  Misssissippi,  and  at  Mo- 
bile, and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Choc- 
taws,  V  ho  agreed  to  meet  him  with  a  large 
body  of  warriors,  at  Fort  Tombigbee,  on  the 
river  of  that  name.  D'Artaguette,  command- 
ant at  Fort  Chartres,  was  ordered  to  march 
his  whole  disposable  force  to  the  Chickasaw 
nation,  across  the  country,  from  Chickasaw 
Bluff,  to  which  point  he  was  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  from  Illinois,  and  to  join  the  grand 
army  under  Bienville,  who  had  resolved  to  as- 
cend the  Tombigbee  river  to  its  upper  fork, 
with  stores  of  artillery,  and  thence  to  march 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tallahatchie,  at 
whicl)  point  he  expected  to  find  D'Artaguette. 
The  10th  of  May,  HSd.was  tJie  day  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  tne  two  divisions  of  the  army, 

Bienville  reached  Fort  Tombigbee  on  tne 
14th  of  April,  1736,  and  was  there  immediate 
ly  joined  oy  600  Choctaw  warriors,  ahd  six 
Jays  afterwards  by  600  more  \  making  1,200 
auxiliaries. 

Unavoidable  delays  prevented  Bienville 
from  leaving  Fort  Tombigbee  till  the  4th  day 
of  May,  only  t^ix  days  before  that  fixed  for 
the  junction  of  the  grand  army  with  D'Arta- 
guette's  divlMon.  To  reach  the  designated 
point  of  junction  required  twenty  days — thus 
making  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  divisions  with- 
out the  other  almost  certain,  and  exposing 
each  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
other,  and  destroyed  separately. 
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They  at  length  reached  the  point  of  the 
river,  about  twenty-seren  mfles  from  the  near- 
est Chickasaw  town,  and  debarking,  erected  a 
•tockade  for  the  protection  of  the  nek,  and  of 
the  stores  and  artillery.  Thia  done,  Bienville 
marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
25th  of  May  encamped  in  view  of  their  strong- 
hold. The  next  day  the  Choctaws  attempted 
to  surprise  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed. 
At  noon  the  French  advanced,  and  in  two  des- 
perate assaults,  were  repulsed  by  the  deadly 
fire  from  the  fort  The  cattle  raged  for  four 
hours,  during  which  many  of  the  French  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Bienville,  seeing  the 
BritK«h  flag  waving  over  the  ramparts,  aad 
despairing  of  success  without  artillery,  drew 
off  his  forces  in  excelleut  order,  leavmg  four 
officers  and  thirty-two  men  dead,  and  sixty 
wounded,  on  the  spot  were  they  fell. 

Next  morning  the  bodies  of  the  French, 
killed  and  wounded,  were  discovered  already 

auartered  and  impaled  on  the  stockades  of 
le  fort. 

At  a  league's  distance  from  the  enemy, 
Bienville  now  intrendied  himself,  overwhelm- 
ed with  chagrin ;  and  having  received  no 
tidings  respecting  lyArtaguette'B  division,  he 
resolved  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and  return 
to  New-Orleans.  On  the  29th  May,  he  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  next  da^  reached  the  point, 
ftt  the  head  of  the  Tombigbee,  where  he  had 
deposited  his  stores;  and  on  the  3lst,  having 
dismissed  his  Choctaw  warriors,  he  threw  his 
cannon  into  the  river,*  and,  floating  down  the 
river  with  his  army,  reached  Forte  Conde  in 
safety.  About  the  last  of  June  he  returned 
to  New-Orleans,  shorn  of  his  glory,  and  covered 
with  shame. 

Alas  I  were  this  but  all!  But  unhappily 
the  brave  D'Artaguette,  accompanied  by  the 
red  warriors  of  the  norUi,  from  the  shores  of 
liake  Michigan  and  the  Wabash,  had  descend- 
ed the  Mississippi  to  the  Chickasaw  bluff;  and 
traversing  the  country  east,  had  reached  un- 
observed the  Chickasaw  country,  and  on  the 
evening  before  the  10th  of  May  encamped 
near  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Here,  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  with  his  lieutenants,  Vincennes 
and  Yoliin,  and  the  Jesuit,  Senate  he  sought 
for  intelligence  respecting  Bienville.  But  on 
the  20th  of  May,  his  Indian  allies,  eager  for 
the  frav,  and  impatient  of  restraint^  forced 
him  to  lead  them  on  to  the  attack. 

The  Ohickasaws  retreated  before  his  well- 
oonducted  assault  from  the  first  fort  and  town, 
to  a  second  town,  from  which  the^  also  re- 
treated to  a  third  town,  in  assaulting  which 


*  BgT««l  jMn  alDoe,  sn  I&disntraditloa  was  veri- 
flsd  by  tbe  disoovery,  at  the  very  spoi  of  BiDnrilUi^ 
debarkatioo,  of  the  oannon  and  ieed,  which  were 
thrown  overboard  by  the  nnfortunate  commander. 
An  old  man,  named  M*6tlT«ryf  had  ft«qaently  stated 
ttMt  those  sklent  wi(iM«ics  of  anoleot  iradltfoa  lay 
buried  there,  but  withoiU  erodenoe,  UU  apoident  led 
|0  their  diicoTery. 


D'Artaguette  received  two  wotinds  which  A- 
abled  him,  and  he  fell  Dismayed  by  this 
misfortune,  the  red  men  of  BlinoiB  precipitate 
ly  fled.  Voisin,  though  only  sixteen  yean 
old,  conducted  the  retreat,  forcing  his  men  to 
carry  with  them  such  of  the  wounded  as  could 
bear  removal  D'Artaguette  remained  where 
he  fell,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  faithful 
friend  Senat,  and  his  lieutenant  Vincennei^ 
voluntarily  remained  to  receive  the  last  si^ 
of  the  wounded,  or  share  their  captivity. 

D*A.rtajB^ette  and  his  oom|ranions  were 
treated  kindly  by  the  Indians.  Their  wounds 
were  dressed,  and  they  were  assiduously 
nursed  by  their  captors,  who  were  influenced 
b^  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  great  ransom  from 
Bienville,  who  was  known  to  be  then  advanc- 
ing to  Uieir  country.  But  the  retreat  of  Bieo- 
viUe  having  destroyed  this  hope,  the  Ohicka- 
saws resolved  to  sacrifice  their  hapless  cap- 
tives to  their  savage  revenge.  Tiiey  were 
taken  to  a  neighboring  field,  and  there,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  who  was  left  to  relate 
the  tragedy  to  his  countrymen,  the  prisonen 
were  tortured  before  slow  fires  UH  death 
ended  their  agonies.  At  this  time,  Bienvilleb 
ignorant  of  D*Artaguette's  unhappy  fate,  and 
doubtless  chiding  him  for  delay,  was  inglori- 
ously  flying  from  the  strife,  for  which  he  had 
been  so  impatient. 

Not  till  his  arrival  at  New-Orleans  did 
Bienville  learn  the  fate  of  D'Artaguette  and 
his  comrades.  Must  not  his  suspicions  of 
D*Artaguette's  fidelity,  if  he  entertained  ax^, 
have  been  converted  into  self-reproaches^  for 
having,  by  his  own  want  of  energy,  been  id* 
strumental  in  bring^g  about  such  a  deploo- 
ble  catastrophe  f 

To  retrieve  his  late  dii^ace,  Bienville  de- 
termined on  an  expedition  from  the  north,  with 
a  grand  army,  by  the  route  which  D'Arta- 
guette had  pursued  against  the  Chickasawe^ 
which,  on  being  submitted  to  the  minister,  waa 
approved.  Tbe  spring  of  1789  was  the  tixoe 
appointed  for  this  invasion,  and  directions 
were  given,  and  preparations  made  according- 
ly. In  the  mean  time,  the  Ohickasaws  had 
sent  runners  to  their  English  friends,  with  do> 
merous  presents,  consisting  of  the  spoils  of 
victory,  to  inform  them  of  their  triumph,  and 
solicit  an  alliance  with  them. 

About  the  bst  of  M^,  17  89,  Bienville,  wi& 
his  army  drawn  from  Mobile  and  the  settle- 
ments contiguous  to  the  lower  Misoissippi,  enh 
barked  in  boats  and  barges  at  New-Orleans^ 
and  slowly  ascended  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Francis,  at  which  pttiii 
he  was  joined  by  La  Buissoniere  with  the  Illi- 
nois division.  Bienville's  whole  army  now 
amounted  to  1  200  whites,  and  nearly  2,600 
Indians,  making  8,700  fighting  men.  Croasii^ 
the  liver,  the  army  erected  a  fort  (called  As- 
sumption) as  a  depot  It  was  now  tbe  middle 
of  August,  and  sickness  began  to  ravaee  the 
army  fearfully.    Winter  came,  and  disesie 
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SaKp^pmnd  odIj  to  make  room  for  fiunbe. 
The  iDyaaion,  tiierefore,  was  dela7ed  till  the 
•nind  of  suppUea  from  New-Orleana.  Tlnia 
tibe  march  was  ddajad  tin  Hardi,  1740,  irhen 
not  mora  than  two  hondred  eflfectrre  men 
eirald  be  muatered  into  lioe  bendea  fhe  Indiana. 
WHh  theee  M.  Celeron  waa  aent  anunst  the 
MMmy,  with  inatroetioiia  to  treat  for  peace. 
Tlie  Ghickaaawa,  aappoBinff  them  to  he  the 
irhtAe  French  armr,  upon  their  approach  aoed 
for  peace,  and  M.  deleron  hnmedlatelj  entered 
into  a  treatj  of  amitrr  and  peace  with  them. 
A  depotation  of  Ohtoeaaaw  dnefr  and  war- 
ikm  accompanied  htm  to  "AMnmptieo/  where 
Henville  ra^ed  the  treaty  nhm  H  Oeleron 
liad  atipniated.  The  fort  waa  dismantled ;  the 
Vreneh  army  re-crosMd  the  rirer;  and  Bien- 
Tflle,  having  there  discfaaiged  hia  northern 
•liiea»  again  floated  insloriousW  back  to  New- 
Orieans,  snok  lower  wan  before  in  miiitary 
Tepatatioo.  Here  dosed  his  career.  He  had 
been  an  able  commander,  and  had  gained  Ian- 
reli)  bat  age  had  diaqoalified  him  for  the  ar- 
dnoiia  tadc  of  tracking  andoonqnering  in  their 
native  forests  the  warUke  savageai  who  had, 
aereral  centmies  before,  boldly  resisted  the 
tnail-dad  waniore  of  old  Spain  under  the 
dnralrons  De  Soto,  and  who  were  now  aided 
br  the  wealth  and  tiie  eoonsel  of  their  English 

lb  the  foDowinfg  spring  RenTille  was  snper- 
seded  by  the  Ifa^nis  de  Vandreuil,  who  was 
appointed  Governor  and  Commandant-Oen- 
ml  of  Louisiana.  Renville  had  for  neaxly 
forty  years  controlled  the  affiiirs  of  the  colony, 
bat  now  retired  under  a  cloud  of  censure,  and 
the  disapprobation  of  his  hitherto  confiding 
sovereign. 

About  this  time  cotton  waa  fotroduced  into 
Louisiana,  but  was  coitivated  in  small  qnan- 
tttiea. 

Notwitlistandinff  tbe  military  reverses  of 
Louisiana,  the  settlements  had  extended  aloQg 
tiie  lower  Sfississippi,  and  poptdaition  and 
wealth  increased.  The  tropical  firuita,  and 
varieties  of  the  potato,  had  been  introduced — 
tibe  last  afibrdiqg  snstenance  to  the  colonists, 
and  the  former  supplying  them  with  luxuries, 
while  they  also  aaorned  their  homes  with 
perennial  verdure,  unlmown  in  less  genial 
dimes. 

For  ten  years  LodaiaDa  remained  free  from 
Indian  hostilities;  but  in  1752,  the  English 
had  introduced  vast  quantitieB  of  Bridsh  goods 
and  commodities  of  English  trade  among  the 
Cboctaws  and  Chickasaws^  within  the  terri- 
tory claimed  by  France,  and  had  establidied 
trading  posts,  and  protected  them  by  regular 
fortificatioos,  boiH  l>y  the  Indians  under  Uie 
iDstructtons^  of  the  British  traders.  These 
traders  omitted  no  opportunity  of  renderiog 
iSbe  Indiana  hostile  to  the  French,  and  endeav- 
oring to  unite  all  the  tribes  against  the  latter. 
To  protect  the  aouth  against  the  Ohickasaws, 
YandreoU  determined  to  invade  &e  heart  of 


the  country  with  a  large  iorw,  amounting  to 
700  regulars  and  militia,  and  a  large  body  of 
Choctaws,  and  other  Indian  allies,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  riven. 
With  this  army,  having  repaired  Fort  Tom- 
bigbee, the  governor  proceeded  by  the  same 
route  which  Bienville  bad  pursued  in  his  first 
expedition,  in  1786,  into  the  Chickasaw  coun- 
try. • 

Having  no  artillery,  and  not  bein^  able  to 
draw  the  Ohickasaws  out  of  their  fortifications, 
Yaudreml  contented  himself  with  ravaging 
their  fields,  and  bumii^  their  corn  and  desert- 
ed viUagea.  This  done,  he  established  a  strong 
garriaon  at  Fort  Tomb^^bee,  and  returned  to 
JHew  Orleans.  About  this  period  the  popu- 
lation of  the  nrencfa  colony  received  a  fresh  ac- 
cession in  a  large  number  of  poor,  but  virtuooa 
girls,  transported  from  France  at  the  royal  ex- 
pense, and  endowed  by  royal  bountv  with  a 
small  tract  of  land — a  cow  and  cal^a  cock 
and  five  hens — a  gun  and  ammunition^* 
an  axe  and  a  hoe,  and  a  supj^y  of  garden 
seeds.  Each  of  these  cprls,  with  her  dower, 
was  given  by  Yaudreuu  in  marriage  to  some 
one  of  the  sodliers,  who  had  received  an  hon- 
orable discharge.  This  importation  oondnued 
annnallv  till  Uie  year  1761;  and  from  this 
source  have  sprung  many  worthy  families  in 
Louisiana,  and,  doiwUesa,  in  Mi^isiseippi  toa* 

In  1765,  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land had  reduced  tiie  French  king  to  the 
neceasity  of  forming  a  treaty,  by  which  the 
latter  ceded  to  England  all  that  portion  of 
Louisiana  Iving  east  of  the  Mii^sissippi  river, 
except  the  isUmd  of  NeW'Orleans.  In  176S, 
France,  hf  a  secret  treaty,  ceded  to  Spain  all 
that  portion  of  Louisiana  lying  west  of  tiie 
Mississippi  river,  and  the  island  of  New-Or- 
lenns,  lying  east  of  that  river,  south  of  bayou 
Kandiac,  and  the  port  and  river  Mobile.  The 
established  boundary  between  Great  Britain's 
and  France's  possessions  acquired  by  Spain, 
was  the  middle  line  of  the  MiMissippi  river 
down  to  the  Manchac;  thence  along  said  bay  on 
and  Amit6  river  to  Lake  Bfaurepas ;  thenoe 
through  Maurepas,  Pontchartrain  and  Borgue, 
to  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time  Spain  had  ceded  to  Eng- 
land att  Florida,  then  embracing  all  the  coMt 
east  of  Perdido  river  and  bay,  to  the  St. 
Mary's  river  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

In  1768,  Florida  was  divided  bv  the  EngilA 
king's  decree  into  East  and  West  Florida. 
By  this  decree.  West  Florida  embraced  the 
country  east  oif  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
north  of  bayou  Iberville,  vp  tu  the  Z\9t  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  and  eastwardly  to  the 
Chattahoochee  river. 

But  in  17S2,  h}  order  to  obtain  a  footing 


•A  ilmilar  InporUtion  wm  mads  into  VUglnfa, 
vbtle  a  ook>Q7,  sad  the  firls  were  aold  at  suction  for 
tobaoeo,  which  •«eiiu  at  that  car^  period  to  ha^ 
baeii  oonaidered  a  qcto  pro  ^ao. 
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westward  of  the  ^Gasuiippi,  and  iKHth  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  Ceoi^ge  IL  bad  planned  a 
4X)lon7,  under  Qen.  James  Oglethorpe,  to  be 
called  the  Proyince  of  Georgia — to  embrace 
Uie  unoccupied  countir  south  and  west  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  Mississippi  river.  In  1788, 
an  English  colony  was  planted  at  Savannah, 
with  the  view  of  canring  out  this  design. 
This  was«the  origin  ox  the  present  state  of 
Georgia. 

As  by  the  decree  of  the  king,  the  81st  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  had  been  established  as 
the  boundary  of  West  Florida,  of  course  all  of 
tiie  country  north  of  that  line  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  would,  under  Oglethorpe*s  charter, 
belong  to  the  colomr  of  Georgia. 

It  IS  stated  by  Monette,  that  the  Court  of 
8t  James,  having  learned  that  by  fixing  the 
Slat  de^ee  of  north  latitude  as  the  boundary 
of  Florida^  they  had  left  out  important  settle- 
ments on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  north  of  that  line,  issued  a  second  decree, 
extending  the  northern  boundary  of  West 
Florida  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tazoo 
river.  But  it  appears  from  better  authority,* 
that  there  was  only  a  commission  issued,  au* 
thorizinff  the  Governor  of  West  Florida  to 
make  wis  extension,  without  any  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  done  by  any  formal  dedara- 
tioa 

As  long  as  both  Florida  and  Geor^^a  be- 
longed to  Great  Britain,  this  uncertainty  of 
boundary  could  not  be  of  any  practical  impor- 
tance, or  give  rise  to  any  oonnict  of  jurisdic- 
tion; but  after  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies,  including  Georgia,  the  actual  bound- 
ary of  West  Florida  on  the  north  became  of 
great  importance  to  individuals,  who  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  north  of  the  31st  degree, 
from  the  Governor  of  West  Florida,  who  had 
DO  rieht  to  make  such  grants  beyond  the  lim 
its  of  West  Florida.  By  the  articles  of  cession 
from  Georgia  to  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
action  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  establish- 
ed by  Congress,  many  of  these  grants  have 
been  saved,  or  confirmed ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  many  have  been  lost  for  want  of  such 
confirmation  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  reaaons-f 

This  uncertainty  of  boundary  also  led,  at  a 
future  period,  to  misunderstandings  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  as  will  be  here- 
ftfter  explained  in  this  narrative. 

TaBATT  OF  1788  —  The  Agapuns  — 
Schemes  or  Disunion  in  the  West. — ^AAer 
the  cession  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  the 
inhumanity  of  the  English  government  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  a  pc^on  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  her  by  France  drove  them  des- 
titute from  their  homes,  and  many  of  them 
ibund  their  way  down  the  Mississippi  to  New- 

*8efllltWbMtmi,M7. 
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Orleans,  where  they  were  kindly  inoYided 
with  the  means  of  setthng  upon  the  ooaat 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  th^^y  stUl  consti- 
tute a  distinct  class  of  the  populatioo.  Many 
of  them,  doubtless,  settled  at  and  near  Nat- 
chez, llieir  expulsion  from  their  homes  yms 
one  of  the  causes  by  which  the  populatioo 
and  wealth  of  the  French  colony  were  aug- 
mented. 

In  the  year  1770,  a  spirit  of  adventure  pro- 
vailed  in  the  English  colonies,  which  led  nu- 
merous emigrants  to  the  West.  The  MiasM- 
sippi  river  did  not  limit  their  exploratiooo, 
The  King  of  England  had  held  out  induce- 
ments for  emigration  to  Florida,  and  a  water 
communication  of  2,000  miles  afforded  a 
comparatively  easy  access  to  it,  from  Virginia 
and  If orth  Carolina.  The  point  of  destiuataon 
was  the  Walnut  Hills,  (now  Vicksburg,)  Nat- 
chez, Bayou  Sara,  and  Baton  Rouge.  Before 
the  summer  of  1773  had  ended,  four  hundred 
families  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Mooooguhela  and  Ohio  river% 
and  descended  in  boats  to  the  Natchez  coun- 
try. 

Early  in  February,  l76i,  the  old  French 
posts,  mduding  Natchez,  had  been  garrisoned 
with  British  troops.  It  was  now  presumable 
that  the  whites  would  be  safe  from  the  Jit 
dians.  But,  at  a  bend  of  the  river  at  Fort 
Adanu^  four  hundred  men,  under  Major 
Loftus,  in  keel-boats,  ascending  to  the  Ulinoifl 
posts,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  com- 
mandant, received  a  destructive  discharee  of 
fire-arms  and  arrows  fix)m  the  Tunica  IndiaiM^ 
who  were  concealed  on  both  aides  of  the 
river.  The  whole  flotilla,  after  feeble  Tesist- 
ance,  suffered  themselves  to  be  home  back  by 
the  current,  oeyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
Many  were  kuled,  including  Major  Lofto^ 
and  many  wounded.  A  village  now  standi 
where  Fort  Adams  stood,  and  bears  the  same 
nama  It  was  formerly  known  as  Loftus% 
Heights^  in  commemoration  of  this  tragical 
event. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  English 
jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  all  the 
settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  the 
Walnut  HilU^  the  French,  then  numerous,  ex- 
pressed great  dissatiatactioB,  and  some  even 
removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  south 
of  Manchac,  in  order  that  they  might  again 
be  within  French  jurisdiction.  But  on  receiT- 
iqg  assurances  that  their  religion,  lives  and 
property  would  be  protected,  the  greater  part 
remained. 

After  the  extension  of  the  British  authority 
m  1765,  and  until  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies,  England  encouraged  emigratioo  to 
the  upland  region,  extending  from  the  Yazoo 
river  to  Baton  Bouge,  by  liberal  grants  of 
land.  In  1768,  numerous  emigrants  from 
Ghiorgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New-Jersey,  set- 
tled in  Uie  regions  drained  by  the  Homodiitlo 
and  the  Bayou  Pierre^  within  fifteen  milM 
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from  tlM  huk$  of  lh«  Himnippi  river.  Not 
loDg  aftenrard0  a  body  of  fiootch  Highlandert 
MriTod)  and  ooloniKea  tho  branches  of  the 
HomoebHto,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Nat- 
dMc.  This  oolooy  was  euWqueDtly  augment- 
ed by  new  emigrants,  and  bore  the  name  of 
lIew*SeoUaDd. 

In  1778,  the  greatest  nunber  of  emigrants 
arriyed;  after  this  period,  the  reToludonary 
wmr  checked  emtgration  till  the  year  1777, 
except  that,  after  the  dechiratioa  of  indepen< 
denoe,  many  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  Oreat 
Britain,  disiikiDg  the  appellatiun  of  **  British 
tones,**  are  said  to  have  retired  from  the  new 
states,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  the  region 
between  the  Tasoo  and  Baton  Rouge ;  the 
inhabitants  of  whidi  took  no  part  in  the  hos- 
tSities  against  Bnglandi  but  remained  fidthful 
snbf ects  to  the  crown. 

Darioff  tliis  period,  England  encouraged 
mooopohes  of  trade  by  her  subjects,  and  the 
imtrodoctioo  of  African  4 aves,  in  large  num- 
bera  Fktws  Port  Bote,  {built  in  1764,  on  the 
north  bank  of  Bajon  Mancbac,  near  its  iunc- 
tkm  with  the  Mississippi,)  she  supplied  the 
settlements  of  Louisiana  with  many  English 
commodittes,  and  with  slaves — ^the  intrMinc- 
tion  of  which  had  been  prohibited  by  Spain. 
To  prevent  this  illicit  trade  with  Spanish 
sabjects,  the  Spanlih  governor  had  a  fort  eon- 
stniNcted  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Mancbac, 
opposite  to  Fort  Bute. 

But  the  period  was  elose  at  hand  when 
Oreat  Britain  was  destined  to  lose  all  the  pos- 
sessions which  the  had  for  so  many  years  been 
contending  for.  During  the  revolutionary  war 
troops  were  sent  from  Virginia  to  the  lUinois 
posis,  and  a  bloody  and  protracted  frontier 
war  resulted  in  the  loss  ot  her  north-western 
poapeesion>,  including  the  post  of  Kaskadria. 
During  this  frontier  war,  the  fodf  nd  govern- 
ment was  supplied  freqtMntly  from  Kew- 
Orleans,  with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war, 
transported  in  barges  up  the  Mississippi  as 
fiur  as  Fort  Pitt,  under  the  command  of  Amer- 
ican officers.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  possession  of  the  west 
side  of  the  MissLssippi  river  greatly  fBicilitated 
this  mode  of  transportatioa  Thus,  during 
the  years  1777, 1778,  and  1779,  the  Amer- 
ican posts  on  the  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi 
rivers  were  su|>plied  regularly  with  military 
stores,  and  even  artillery.  It  wap,  however, 
a  hazardous  enterprise  ;  and  although  the 
li:Aiabitants  of  the  jBritish  possessions  ea$t  of 
the  Mississippi  river  had  not  participated  in  the 
war,  yet  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  Captain 
Willing,  under  wiiose  command  these  enter 
prises  were  conducted,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Natchez  settlers  would  continue  neutrals, 
•o  far  as  not  to  interrupt  the  transportation 
ot  supplies  fmm  New-Orleans  to  the  Ohio 
posts.  He  flcoordhigly  landed  with  fifty  men, 
m  1778,  at  Natchez,  and  took  the  sense  of  a 
pablic  meetiDg,  convened  for  the  oecaaion,  and 


entered  into  a  convention  of  neutrality  with 
them.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  seve- 
ral individuals  would  not  be  governed  by  this 
convention.  These  be  resolved  to  place  in 
military  custodjr.  He  therefore  had  them 
conveyed,  by  night,  from  thefr  houses,  with 
their  slaves  and  other  personalty,  to  his  vessel, 
and  detained  them  till  they  gave  a  ^edge 
not  to  violate  the  convention  of  neutrality. 
They  were  then  set  at  liberty,  with  their  prop- 
erty, except  one  individual,  a  pensioner  of 
the  British  king,  whom,  on  account  of  his 
energv  and  attachment  to  the  intereets  of  the 
British  crown,  he  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Kew  Orleans.  There  he  gave  him  the  liberty 
of  the  city,  upon  his  parole,  till  liis  return  to 
Natchea  Disregarding  Ms  parole,  he  returned 
to  Natchez,  resolved  on  vengeance.  Not 
many  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  return  of  one 
of  Captain  killing's  boats  from  New- Orleans, 
it  was  decoyed  to  the  shore,  at  Ellis's  Clifl&, 
and  was  there  attacked  by  twenty-five  am- 
bushed men,  who  fired  a  sudden  volley  upon 
his  crew,  which  killed  five  men  and  wounded 
several  othera  The  boat  immediately  made 
for  the  shore,  and  the  crew  surrendered.  The 
boat  was  t:ommBnded  by  Captain  Reuben 
Harrison,  and  the  coiicealed  party  by  Colonel 
Hutchins,  aided  by  Captains  Hooper  and 
Btngaman.  This  occurred  in  1773.  On  his 
return  from  New- Orleans,  Captain  WiUina; 
landed  at  Natchez,  and  levied  a  heavy  contra 
bution  upon  his  vindictive  enemy,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  armv. 

This  outrage  on  the  Americans  accelerated 
a  determination  of  the  Spanish  authontiea, 
previously  formed,  in  view  of  an  expected 
rupture  l>etween  Qreat  Britain  and  Spain,  to 
subjugate  that  part  of  Louisiana  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
France  to  Qreat  Britain;  and  the  Spanish 
governor  planned  a  vigorous  campaign,  to 
commence  as  soon  as  war  between  England 
and  Spain  should  be  declared.  All  those 
within  this  region  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  eastern  cdonies  prior  to  the  revolution 
were  anxious  to  see  the  British  authorities 
excluded  from  the  country,  and  many  of  these 
were  willing  to  aid  personally,  and  by  their 
influence,  the  Spanish  governor,  in  reducing 
the  British  posts  in  the  south,  east  of  th«  Mis- 
sissippi. The  governor  did  not  long  want  an 
opportunity  of  executing  his  plan. 

In  1779,  Spain,  as  an  ally  of  Franco,  de- 
clared war  against  England,  and  Don  Bernard 
de  Galvez,  colonel  of  3ie  Spanish  armies,  and 
governor  of  Louisiana,  a  man  of  genius  and 
ambition,  haviop^  received  early  intimation  of 
the  fact,  immediately  concerted  measures  with 
such  energy,  that  on  the  first  of  September 
he  was  before  Fort  Bute  with  1,400  men. 
After  a  brave  resistance,  for  five  days,  the 
fort  was  carried  by  storm,  and  demolished. 

Reinforced  by  several  hundred  militia,  in- 
I  duding  many  Americans^  he  marched  to  Baton 
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RoBgte,  then  gamsoned  with  400  vegahr  troopt 
and  100  militia,  aod  abundantly  auppfied  with 
araifl,  ordoance,  and  all  kinds  of  aulitaiy 
8tore&  On  the  Slst  of  Septamber^  aller  a 
brisk  cannonade  of  seyend  holing  tha  com- 
mandant capitulated,  by  simendering  to  the 
King  of  Spain  not  onl^  the  pott  of  Baton 
Rouge,  but  all  that  portion  of  ttie  regioo  then 
known  as  West  Florida,  includkig  tM  iotiB  at 
Natchez,  Anut^  and  Thompson's  Oreek.  Thus 
Great  Britain  lost  the  remnant  of  her  posses- 
ions in  the  vallej  of  the  Mississippi 

Oalvei^  pushing  on  his  conqnesto,  soooeeded, 
during  the  year  1*780,  in  subjugating  the 
whole  proyiuce  of  West  Florida. 

Subseimentiy,  East  Florida  yielded  to  the 
arms  of  opain ;  and  by  the  trea^  of  1788, 
England  confirmed  to  hb  Oatholia  Miyeety 
the  possession  of  both  East  and  West  Florida. 

During  the  operations  of  Ghdves  against 
Pensacola,  the  English  colonists  in  the  Nat- 
chez district,  having  learaed  that  a  powerftil 
British  armament  was  off  the  coast  of  Florida, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  Majesty's  possessions^ 
attempted  to  overpower  the  Spanish  garrison 
at  Fort  Panmure,  at  Natches,  and  reinstate 
British  authority  over  that  portion  of  the 
province. 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  a  lanre  number 
of  Choctaw  warriors,  they  raised  the  British 
flag  on  an  eminence  above  the  town  of  Nat- 
chez, in  full  view  of  the  fort,  and  commenced 
their  operations  for  its  capture.  During  the 
night  they  planted  their  cannon  near  the  fort, 
but  a  heavy  fire,  the  next  morning,  compelled 
them  to  retire^  During  a  day  and  night,  a 
moderate  cannonade  was  kept  up  between 
the  besie^rs  and  the  fort;  at  length  the  nur- 
risoo,  having  been  persuaded  that  the  fort  had 
been  undermined  with  a  train,  which  was  to 
be  ignited  on  the  following  day,  capitulated, 
on  condition  of  being  pemutted  peaceably  to 
retire,  and  march  to  Baton  Rouge.  But  m  a 
short  time  intelligenoe  was  received  that  a 
Spanish,  instead  of  a  British  fleet,  bad  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  for  Qalvea.  This  filled 
the  insurgents  with  consternation ;  and  mind- 
ful of  the  fate  of  O'Reilly's  victims  ten  vears 
before,  they  sought  safety  in  flight.  Many 
perished  with  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  others 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  were  treated  as  rebels. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1781,  the  civil  and 
military  commandant  of  the  fort  at  Natchez 
commenced  measures  for  the  punishment  of 
insui^ent&  Arrests  and  connscatioos  com- 
menced. During  September  and  October,  the 
wealth  of  twenty  fugitive  rebels  had  been 
seized  for  confiscation.  Before  the  nuddle  of 
November,  seven  of  the  leadersi,  who  were 
prisoners  at  New-Orleans,  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  were  afterwards  re> 
prieved  by  the  governor-general. 

Thus  ended  tiie  first  revcdt  of  the  Aoglo- 
Amerieans  against  the  Spanish  aaihocities^ 


The  second  ooe^ihfar^yeaff  afterwtfrdi,  war 
more  fortunate^. as  will  be  hereafter  lelaied. 

In  178S,  by  a  treaty  of  peaee  between 
Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  tho 
southern  boondary  of  the  latter  was  estab* 
lished  at  the  31st  pacallel  of  north  ktttiide; 

By  the  same  trea^.  Great  Britain  oonfinofld 
to  ^n  aU  the  FMdas,  aooth  of  the  Slat 
degree  of  aevth  latitude* 

Peace  having  been  thns  oonolnded  be^eett 
the  bellifferent  powers  contending  for  poasoe 
sion  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  emigrants  from 
France,  the  MemiethSpanuh  CJcfUe$,  tba 
West  Indies,  and  the  United  States,  om^ 
meneed  povriqg  into  Louisiana. 

At  the  same  time  tha  King  of  Frane^ 
caused  a  large  number  of  exiled  Acadiana  t» 
be  broDght  into  the  colony,  to  join  their  etxa^ 
trymen,  who,  thirty  years  before^  had  fled 
from  Acadia,  to  asoape  British  persecntiiiii, 
and  settied  in  Louiaiaoa.  Agriculture  and* 
commerce,  which  war  had  so  long  suspended^ 
once  more  roosed  the  coknista  to  that  peao^ 
ful  emuUtion  which  idone  confers  trae  and 
permanent  pKmfutitj  and  happinona  en  the 
human  nuMb 

In  1780,  the  official  cenBos  showed  a  popii- 
lation  exoeedii^  88,000  in  LooiBiaQa,  indod* 
ing  the  Natchez  aettlemeota;  of  this  number 
lower  Louisiana  contained  28,000,  of  which 
6,000  belonged  to  New*Orieans. 

In  1786,  Galvez  removed  his  head-qoaitaia 
to  Ouba,  oi  which  he  bad  been  appointed 
Oaptain-Oeneral,  and  to  the  government  of 
which  Louisiana  had  been  attMhed,  until  tha 
regular  appointment  of  Galvez*s  snoceanr. 

About  this  period,  the  Oatbolic  clergy,  iealr 
ous  of  the  influence  of  the  western  people  of 
the  United  States,  attempted  to  introduce  the 
Inquisition  into  Louiaiana»  But  Miro,  jud^ 
of  residence,  caused  the  zealous  ecdesiaatio^ 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  this  enterpriacL 
to  be  seized  while  asleep,  and  safely  conveyed 
on  board  a  vessel,  in  whidi  he  was  transported 
to  Spun. 

The  King  of  Spain  now  signified  hia  deaiia 
that  the  British  settlers  (wlra,  by  the  treaty 
of  1788,  were  required  wioun  eighteen  montlis 
to  quit  the  territory^  should  be  permitted  to 
remain,  and  enjoy  sJl  the  privileges  of  Spanish 
subjects ;  and,  to  induce  the  Insh  to  remain, 
the  judge  of  residence  caused  the  Natches 
district  to  be  supplied  with  Irish  Oatholio 
priests,  who  airivea  early  in  the  year  1788, 

In  1786,  Miro  received  his  commission  an 
successor  of  Qalvea.  He  must  have  found 
the  colony  full  of  turbulent  spirits,  inaamueh 
as  his  first  edicts  prohibited  gambling,  dad- 
ling,  and  the  wearing  of  concealed  weapcuL 
Under  his  admmistration  the  ocdony  floorished 
Population  multiplied,  commerce  increased* 
ana  the  trade  with  Uie  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  and  its  tribntariea  had  become  extenaiTa 
and  valuable. 

It  has  been  already  obeerved,  that  owQg 
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iaaomedoDbtereipMtiif  the  bomMMoBbe* 
twecD  the  Spanish  donuuD  and  Qeorg^  cfiffi- 
cakies  had  arieea  Oeorgia  had  now  extended 
her  aettlemeDtft  west,  and  oome  into  contact 
with  the  Spanish  settlements  north  of  the  81^ 
of  north  hititade;  Qeoigia  claimed  all  north 
of  that  degree  to  the  month  of  the  Yaxoo 
riyer,  under  Oglethorpe's  charter,  and  Spain 
daimed  all  which  had  been,  at  aoy  time, 
actually  subject  to  French  dominion.*  This 
whole  r^on,  cwntaining  a  population  of 
10,000  scndsy  was  now  in  possession  of  Spaia 
Gommiasiooers  had  gone  from  Geoigia  to 
Kew-Orleans  in  1785,  to  demand  a  surrender 
of  this  territory,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  line^of  di^isioo  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1788.  Bat  the  sulgect  had  been  refenrea  to 
the  general  government  Geotna  had,  by  a 
IflgislatiTe  a^  on  the  7th  of  February,  1786, 
erected  the  ooun^  of  Bourbon,  near  Uae  Mis* 
sasaippi  river,  givmg  to  citiiens  of  the  United 
States^  residing  tMre,  preference  over  anj 
fioreigner  to  huMS  within  this  territory.  This 
msi,  after  the  whole  subject  had  been  referred 
to  the  lisderal  goFeinment,  was  repealed. 
A  new  source  of  controyersy  was  now  axis- 
,  which  was  destined  to  deprive  Spain  of 
the  pOBsesnons  whtoh  she  had  wrested 
from  Kngland.  This  was  the  natural  right 
daimed  By  the  people  of  the  North-western 
Territory  to  navicate  the  Mississippi  river  to 
Kew-Orleans  and  the  Baliae,  free  fnmi  any 
tax  or  other  molestation  or  hindrance.  The 
trade  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Korth- 
westem  Territory  and  Louisiana  had  become 
voy  important ;  and  Spain,  desirous  of  mak- 
ing it  a  source  of  revenue  to  herself  estalv 
Ushed  ports^  and  exacted  harbor  duties  and 
other  chaiges  incidental  to  commerce.  The 
western  traden  oonsidered  these  charges  un- 


*  The  carloua  reader  will  find  the  <^lnlon  of  the 
esvrt,  d^Hered  by  Jadge  Olajton,  In  the  esse  of 
Meatgoaciy  and  otteit  9«.  Ives  and  otben,  leporlad 
hil3Ufc  ToL  of  &  «b  M.'e  Mies.  Reports.  Ml  of  iaUr. 
eettog  InfonnsttoD  oo  Uils  eableet,  which  will  fnlly 
repay  the  labor  of  iU  pera-taL  Jadge  Sharkey,  who, 
tbofliiih  he  cooflarraa  in  the  opteloa  of  the  oonrt, 
tboQgbk  *«tiieie  sever  had  been  an  extenAm  of  the 
Bortheru  boundanr  of  West  Vlorida  above  the  Slst 
deg.  of  north  latitude,"  supported  this  position  by 
the  fbtlowing  very  oonelse  and  torolbie  argument : 
**11ie  colonies  boeame  Ibea  independflnt,  with  d** 
flaad  boondaitos.  If  that  memorable  event  put  an 
end  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  ihe  terri- 
tory abOTO  the  Slst  deg.  of  north  lat,  it  must  hare 
done  ao  fteeansa  Ctet  lerHt^ry  waa  ttt'Ola  (As  /tMito 
of  aoae  mm  «/  <*«  rsoe/f  ny  m^mhm.  The  deelara- 
tlon  of  independence  did  not  extend  over  any  terri- 
tory not  within  some  one  of  the  eolonlefi,  nor  was 
tlicre  mar  aeqnlaltton  of  territory  by  eonqnesl,  not 
lyiag  wtthinlhelrboaMiaries.  If  the  territory  sboTe 
the  3  let  deg.  of  north  latitude  waa  part  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia,  the  aatbority  of  Great  Britain  over  it 
eeaaed  when  Georgia  bMsme  Independent.  Ill  on 
tbs  other  hand,  U  was  pert  of  Wot  Florida,  the 
aatbority  of  Greet  Britain  did  not  oease,  aa  Florida 
waa  not  one  of  the  reToltlngcoloiUes.  The  treaty  did 
not  cede  territory  to  the  oolonies,  bat  only  aciinow- 
Ml0Bd  ttaeir  IndependMee  m  slate%  with  known 


just  and  oppressive  and  only  paid  them  be- 
cause compelled  by  military  force.  Many  even 
resisted  every  attempt  made  to  enforce  pay- 
ment, and  were,  consequently,  seized,  nnedf 
and  imprisoned,  and  sunjected  to  great  ex- 
pense, loss,  and  delay.  In  some  cases^  cai^oea 
were  confiscated,  and  the  owners  driven  de»> 
titute  back  to  their  homes.  During  the  yeara 
1786  and  1787,  these  occurrences  roused  such 
a  feeling  of  animoeity  and  thirst  of  vengeance 
among  aU  the  western  people,  from  the  banka 
of  the  Monongahela  to  those  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee,  that  there  was  needed 
only  some  daring  military  spirit  to  bring 
about  an  invasion  of  New-Orleans,  in  the 
event  of  the  general  government  failing  to 
obtain  by  negotiation  the  privileges  indiBpen- 
sable  to  the  prosperity  of  tne  western  country*. 

In  1787,  a  separation  from  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  the  erection  of  an  independent 
^vemment,  with  the  view  of  wresting  Lou- 
isiana from  Spain,  was  seriously  contemplate^ 
if  not  actually  planned.  Under  these  circum* 
stances.  General  James  Wilkinson,  a  merchant . 
of  Kentuckv,  obtained  from  the  Spanleh  au- 
thorities a  license  to  introduce  western'  pro- 
duce into  New-Orleans,  free  of  dutv,  on  Uie 
condition  that  he  would  use  his  innuence  in 
conciliatb^  the  western  people,  and  encourage 
their  iounigration  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  aj 
relaxing  the  system  of  imposts,  as  to  all  who 
should  settle  within  their  limits,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  For  a  time  the  Spanish 
minuter,  noping  to  derive  some  profit  to  him- 
self connived  at  this  plan ;  but  being  foiled 
m  his  expectations,  suddeidy  ordered  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  impost  law^ 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Miro,  'Wilkin- 
son prepared  a  memorial  to  the  crown,  re- 
specting the  relations  of  Spain  with  Uie  in- 
habitants of  the  North  western  Territoryi 
which  was  transmitted  to  Madrid.  This  docu- 
ment was  composed  with  much  address.* 
The  views  set  forth  in  it  were  adopted  by  his 
Majesty  as  the  basis  of  the  future  adminutra- 
tion  of  affidrs  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  probable  that  his  Majesty  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  intimation  contained  in  thia 
memorial,  that  an  alliance  might  possibly  be 
formed  between  his  Spanish  subjects,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Missisrippi,  and  the  republican 
settlements  of  the  W  est 
^  There  was  at  this  period  great  danger, 
either  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the 
people  of  the  North-west^  or  of  an  alliance 
Detween  the  two,  and  the  formation  of  a 
separate  government.  The  apparent  tardi- 
ness of  the  general  government  m  negotiating 
with  Spain  respecting  a  privilege,  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  western  people,  as  the  right 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  had  alienated 
the  attiushment  of  the  latter;  and  a  rumor 
that  the  American  minister  had  consented  to 


•  8ee  1st  Jffloette^s  YsUay  of  Mississippi,  p.  473. 
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poetpODe  the  iimertioD  of  this  right  for  twenty 
years,  produced  an  indignation  among  them, 
which  tbe  Spanish  king  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of,  by  sending  emissaries  to  Kentucky, 
to  enlist  the  prominent  men  of  that  and  the 
adjoining  states  in  the  treasonable  scheme  of 
throwing  off  the  federal  authority,  and  form- 
ing an  fdliance  with  Spain. 

But  these  machinations  were  hapjpil}r  fhis- 
trated,  as  well  by  the  change  of  pohcy  in  the 
administration  of  Spanish  afXkirs  at  New- 
Orleans,  as  by  the  declaration  of  the  general 
gOTemmcnt  of  its  intention  to  insist  upon  the 
nee  nayigation  of  the  Mississippi,  according 
to  the  treaties  of  1768  and  1783,  to  both  of 
which  Spain  had  been  a  p&ftT* 

MoVZlfBKTS    OP  ElLIOOTT,    WILKINSON,  AND 

Gayoso — OaoANUATioN  OP  MissnaiFFi  Tkb- 
siTOBT. — ^The  Spanish  king  ordered  liberal 
grants  of  land  to  be  offered  to  all  emigrants 
Som  the  territories  now  comprising  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  to  the  Spanisn  provinces.  Un- 
der this  liberal  system,  numerous  settlements 
were  made  by  Americans  in  Upper  Louisi- 
ana, as  well  as  in  the  province  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Tazoo.  The  Spanish  governor,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  instructed  to  use  all  means  of  effect- 
ing a  political  union  between  the  Spanish 
provinces  and  the  western  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  policy  continued  two  years, 
and  thus  delayed  all  danger,  during  that  pe- 
riod, of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the  north- 
western settlers ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  Ouardoquoi,  the  Spanish  minister, 
suddenly  reSnacted  the  revenue  laws,  and 
seizures  and  confiscations,  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, were  recommenced  with  such  rigor,  as 
again  to  rouse  the  resentment  of  the  western 
people,  and  render  an  immediate  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  provinces  a  popular  measure. 

An  extensive  conflagration  occurred  at  this 
moment  at  New-Orleans,  and  the  distress  and 
want  consequent  upon  it  compelled  the  gov- 
ernor to  release  all  prisonen!,  restore  their 
property,  and  rescind  all  commercial  restric- 
tions, in  order  to  induce  the  western  traders 
to  supply  the  city  with  provisions.  At  the 
same  time  donations  of  land  were  made  to  all 
emigrants;  and  many  Americans^  lured  by 
this  generosity,  settled  in  the  Natchez  district 
and  elsewhere  within  the  Spanish  territory. 

The  cenous  of  1788  showed  an  aggregate 
population,  in  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  of 
42,611  souls,  being  an  increase  of  10,000  in 
three  years.  This  included  the  importation  of 
Acadiaos  and  Spaniards^  before  mentioned; 
the  remainder  were  Americans.  Of  the  whole 
population  there  were — firee  whites,  19,446; 
free  colored  persons,  1,701 ;  slaves,  21,465. 

Li  September,  1788,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  federal  government  to  re- 

2uire  from  Spain  a  full  concession  of  the  right, 
[aimed  by  the  western  people,  to  the  free 
navigation  <^  the  Mississippu    Aooordingly, 


Congress  resolved  that  ''the  free  navinrtfoir 
of  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear  and  essential  right 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  ought 
to  be  considered  and  supported  as  such.**  The 
American  ministers  were  charged  specially 
to  negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  West  Flo* 
rida,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Whole 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  provided 
the  free  use  of  the  river  through  Lonisiana 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  But  the 
Spanish  ministers  showed  little  inclination  to 
relinquish  any  portion  of  this  territory,  and 
not  only  delayed  all  negotiation,  but  insttga* 
ted  the  Greek  and  other  Indian  tribes  to  a 
violation  of  their  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  and  to  acts  of  violence,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  any  Aiture  settlements  within 
the  Sonth'westem  Territory.  Spanish  poets 
and  nuTisons  occupied  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  hi^h  up  as  Memphis,  and  tbe 
Spanish  authorities  had  orgai.ized  the  militia 
or  Louisiana,  with  the  view  of  defendingevery 
position  assumed  by  Spain  against  the  Umted 
States.  At  the  same  time,  lame  American 
forces  were  concentrated  on  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Spanish  governor  had  eveir  reason  to  fear 
that  an  army,  flushed  with  victory  in  the 
north-westy  would  descend  upon  the  first 
spring  flood  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rir> 
ers,  and  invade  Louisiana.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  had  himself  authorized  and 
encouraged  preparations  for  such  a  conflict. 
At  this  juncture.  Spam  became  embarrassed 
hj  her  European  wars,  and  dreading  hostili- 
ties against  Louisiana,  intimated  a  disposition 
to  settie  the  points  in  controversy.  General 
Washington  immediatelv  dispatched  Thomaa 
Pinckney,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ma* 
drid,  and  on  the  20th  ciay  ot  October,  1796,  a 
treaty  was  signed,  adjusting  all  subjects  of 
dispute.  By  Uiis  treaty,  the  81st  parallel  of 
north  latitude  was  recognized  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Spanish  posseaaons,  and 
Spain  agreed,  within  six  months,  to  withdraw 
her  troops  and  garrisons  from  the  territory 
north  of  that  boundary.  It  was  further  stipa- 
lated,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  use  the  port  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place 
of  deposit  for  produce  and  merchandise,  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  and  export  tiie  same 
free  of  all  duty.  This  treaty  was  duly  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President  commenced  preparations  to  car- 
ry its  stipulations  into  emct^  such  as  survey- 
ing  the  boundary  line,  enforcing  neutralitj 
among  the  Indians,  Ac 

This  treatv  had  the  effect  of  arresting  a 
f^cheme  which  the  citizens  of  Georgia  had  con- 
ceived, of  expelling  all  the  Spanianls  from  tbe 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  «id 
nortii  of  the  81st  parallel  of  latitude,  and  also 
led  to  the  repeal  of  an  art  of  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia,  incorporating  tbe  Mississippi  Com- 
pany, and  granting  millions  of  acres  of  land 
within  the  dispute  tenitory.   It  will  be  here- 
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aftar  percdred  thftt  this  whole  territory  vhb 
afterwardB  oeded  by  Georgia  to  the  United 
Statefl»  April  24th,  1802. 

The  treaty  of  Madrid  provided  for  the  ap- 
pdntment  bj  Spain  of  a  commiBaioner  to  meet 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States, 
within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Spanish  province,  that  is,  the  Slat 
perallel  of  latitude.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  due  time,  appointed  CoL 
Andrew  ElLicott  as  the  American  commission- 
er, and  Don  Manuel  Gayoeo  de  S«mos  was 
also  appointed  commissioner  of  Spain,  under 
the  oitiers  of  Baron  de  Carondelet,  governor- 
general  of  Louiiiiana.  Gayoeo  was  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  Natchez  district 

In  September,  1796,  OoL  Ellioott  left  Phil- 
adelphia for  Natchez,  and  obtaining  at  Pitts- 
burg thirty  woodsmen  armed  with  rifles,  de- 
■eended  the  Ohio  in  a  barge ;  but  owing  to 
low  water  and  ice,  he  did  not  reach  Natchez 
till  the  24th  day  of  February,  1797.    Before 
this  time  he  had  been  overtidcen  by  an  addi- 
tional military  eseort  of  thirty  men,  but  at  the 
request  of  Gavoso,  left  the  whole  escort  of 
oAf  men  at  the  Bayou  Pierra    After  an  in- 
terview between  Col.  Ellicott  and  Gayoso,  the 
latter  reluctantly  consented  to  fix  the  19th 
day  of  March  as  the  day  on  which  both  com- 
missioners should  repair  to  Bayou  Tunica, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and  defining  the 
boundary. 

OoL  ijlicott  hoisted  the  American  flag  on 
an  eminence,  near  Fort  Panmure,  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  city  of  Natchez,  and  as- 
certained by  observation  that  his  position  was 
about  89  miles  north  of  the  Slst  aeg.  of  north 
latitude.  The  governor-general,  Carondelet, 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  duly  notified  of  his 
arrival,  as,  br  the  terms  of  Qayoso's  appoint 
menty  Carondelet  was  to  be  present,  and  di- 
rect the  Spanish  commissioners  in  ascertaining 
and  defining  the  boundary.  But  Carondelet 
evaded  the  appointment  on  the  plea  of  impor- 
tant business  at  New-Orleans^  and  triea  to 
induce  CoL  EUicott  to  visit  that  city.  The 
American  oommifsioner  declined  the  inyita- 
tioD,  and  ordered  his  military  escort,  under 
lieutenant  MLeary,  from  the  Bayou  Pierre 
to  Natchez,  at  which  point  they  arrived  on 
the  15th  March,  1797.  Having  encamped 
near  CoL  Ellicott's  flag,  the  commandant 
soon  after  formally  demanded  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Panmure  to  the  American  troops. 
Qayoeo,  who  had  hitherto  feigned  prepara- 
tions to  abandon  the  fort,  now  suddenly 
returned  aU  the  stores  and  artillery  into  it 
hy  night,  and  placed  it  in  a  state  of  defense ; 
be  also,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  strengthen 
the  forte  at  Natchez  and  Walnut  Hilk,  by 
reinforcements  from  New-Orleans.  Upon  a 
protest  against  these  perfidious  measures, 
by  the  American  eomnusaioner,  Gayoso  de- 
clared that  they  were  prompted  by  appreheo- 
YOL.XI. 


sions  of  Indian  hoefalities,  and  of  an  inyasion 
of  Louisiana  by  the  British  troops  from  Cana- 
da. In  order  to  convince  CoL  Ellicott  of  the 
truth  of  the  first  pretext,  Gayoso  caused 
swarms  of  drunken  Indians  to  parade  with 
drawn  knives  and  threatening  gestures  before 
the  American  camp;  and  in  order  to  conciliate 
them,  Colonel  E  was  compelled  to  distribute 
rations  and  presents  among  them.  For  the 
last  pretext,  there  seemed  afterwards  to  have 
been  some  foundation,  as  there  is  no  doubt  an 
invasion  of  Louisiana  was  contemplated  by 
Canadians,  and  influential  men  in  the  United 
States,  among  whom  was  a  United  States 
senator  from  Tennessee.  But  CoL  Ellicott 
saw  in  these  measures  only  a  determination 
to  postpone  the  surrender  of  the  territory,  un- 
der the  hope  that  some  circumstance  might 
happen  which  would  restore  this  valuable 
region  to  Spaia  All  hopes  of  inducing  the 
western  people  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  general  government  and  unite  with 
Spain,  had  not  l^en  abandoned  A  Spanish 
agent  was  agam  sent  to  Kentucky  to  sound 
public  men  on  this  subject,  and  stir  up  disaf- 
fection to  the  United  States  in  the  West ;  and 
the  death  of  General  Wayne,  by  which  Gene- 
ral Wilkinson,  who  was  supposed  to  be  favor- 
able to  this  design,  had  been  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,gave 
fresh  encouragement  to  these  hnpea 

The  American  commissioner  became  much 
incensed,  and  an  angry  correspondence  com- 
menced between  him  and  Gayoso.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  district,  fearing  that  the  Spaniards 
would  not  surrender  the  territory,  snared  in 
the  excitement  and  indignation  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioner.  The  latter  maintained  his 
position,  anxiously  expecting  an  advanced 
guard  of  American  troops  from  Fort  Massac; 
a  detachment  of  foKv  m«fl,  descending  from 
this  point,  under  Lievcenant  Percy  Smith 
Pope,  arrived  at  Walnut  Hills  early  in  April, 
1797,  and  encamped  near  the  Spanish  fort  at 
that  point  On  the  I7th  April,  CoL  Ellicott 
having  learned  his  arrivaL  required  him  to 
advance  to  Ms  relief  without  delay ;  and  on 
the  24th  April,  I  ieutenant  Pope,  with  his 
detachment^  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  was  es- 
corted to  the  American  camp  by  Lieutenant 
M'Leary's  company. 

Gayoso  strongly  remonstrated  agaipst  the 
presence  of  the  American  troops,  and  urged 
their  removal  to  several  poi  -ts  ;  but  the 
American  commissioner  resolved  to  maintain 
his  position,  and  Lieutenant  Piipe  proceeded 
to  the  completion  of  the  intrencnments  of  his 
camp.  He  also  strengthened  himself  by  vol- 
untary enlistments,  and  by  the  apprehension 
of  some  deserters  from  the  north-we»tem 
army,  who  were  found  among  the  Spaniards. 

In  a  few  weeks  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Spaniards  had  sent  emissaries  to  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  Indians,  with  instructions  to 
excite  tfaehr  resentment  against  the  American 
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foroeiw  This  caoM,  togedkar  with  the  perfidy 
of  the  Spaniards  in  deferriDg  the  falfiloient  of 
the  treaty,  greatly  excited  the  people.  There 
were  now  four  thousand  Americans  residing 
north  of  the  stipulated  boundary,  impatient 
for  the  departure  of  the  SpaniHh  authorities, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  federal  authority. 
Many  were  ready  to  capture  Fort  Panmure, 
and  driye  out  the  Spanisn  authorities  by  force. 
These  citizens  inhabited  the  region  extending 
north  from  the  boundary  to  Bayou  Pierre,  and 
thence  east  to  the  sources  of  this  stream,  and 
of  Ck>le's  Greek,  SL  Oatharine,  Homochitto, 
and  Buf&loi 

The  ^Temor-general  endearored  to  allay 
this  excitp.ment,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  on 
the  24th  of  May,  declaring  tnat  the  country 
would  be  surrendered  after  the  danger  of  Brit- 
ish invasion  had  passed  away.  But  this,  in- 
stead of  calming,  mflamed  the  public  mind  to 
a  bUU  higher  degree  of  excitement 

At  length,  Gayoso  declared  that  he  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Garondelet  to  remove 
the  artillery  and  military  stores  from  all  the 
forts  north  of  the  stipulated  boundary.  Thus 
open  violence  was  prevented  until  the  9th  day 
of  June,  when  an  American  citizen,  a  Baptist 
preacher,  was  seized  by  the  Spaniidi  authori- 
ties, and  placed  in  the  stocks,  within  the  fort. 
Hie  people  flew  to  amu,  and  compelled  the 
Spamsh  commandant^  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers and  their  families,  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  the  fort  Military  companies 
were  immediately  organized— omcers  chosen 
to  command  them—and,  in  a  few  hours,  the 
Spanish  authority  was  virtually  overthrowa 

At  the  same  time.  Lieutenant  Pope  issued 
an  address,  calling  on  all  the  citizens  to  assert 
their  rights,  and  pledging  himself  to  protect 
them  from  every  act  of  hostility. 

A  larse  concourse  of  people  met  at  BeacVs, 
on  the  xfashville  road,  on  the  20th  day  of 
June ;  and  after  free^  discussion,  appointed  a 
"committee  of  public  safety,"  consisting  of 
seven  prominent  men,  to  conduct  future  nego- 
tiations with  the  Spanish  authorities.  The 
ooDsent  of  this  committee  was  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  every  Spanish 
edict 

On  the  18th  of  June^  Qavoso  desired  and 
obtamed  an  interview  with^  the  American 
commissioner,  at  Captain  Minorca  house,  to 
which  plaG»  he  made  his  way  from  the  fort 
secretly,  through  cane-brakes  and  a  com  field, 
to  the  back  door,  and  thence  to  the  parlor,  in 
such  a  state  of  humiliation  as  deeply  affected 
Colonel  £llioott  Here  he  met  the  committee 
— recoffnised  their  representative  capacity — 
aooedsd  to  their  demands  of  amnesty  to  the 
citizens  who  had  revolted,  and  of  tneir  ex- 
emption from  service  in  the  Spanish  militia, 
except  in  cases  of  riot  or  Indian  hostilities. 
These  concessions  all  tended  greatly  to  aUay 
the  popular  excitement 

MwUnstuqg  the  fidelity  of  qm  of  tho  "com- 


mittee,"* Colonel  laiieott  pamoaded  the  gor- 
emor  to  dissolve  it  snd  to  authorize  the  eleo 
tion  of  a  permanent  one  in  its  stead.  Aooord* 
ingly,  a  new  committee  of  nine  members  was 
elected  in  July,  by  virtue  of  Spanish  authori- 
ty, to  be  "permanent"  in  its  auratioa  Thia 
committee  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  Spanish 
authority  and  jurisdiction. 

During  the  ensuing  autumn,  Col.  EUioott 
removed  his  camp  to  the  present  site  of  the 
town  of  Washington,  seven  miles  N.  £  of  Nat- 
chez, and  returned  to  Natchez  on  the  21  th  of 
September.  On  the  26th  July  preceding, 
Gavoso,  having  been  appointed  govenxM'-gen- 
erai  of  Louisiana,  departed  for  New-Orleans; 
but  previously  app<Nnted  Capt  Stephen  Minor 
temporary  commandant  of  Fort  Panmure. 
Soon  afterwards,  C<donel  Grandpr^  was  ap- 
pointed Ueutenantgovemor  at  Natchez,  but 
at  the  request  of  Uie  permanent  committee^ 
never  appeared  there,  and  Capt  Minor  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  duties  of  that  office 
Harmony  having  been  thus  restored,  Lieuten- 
ant Pope  had  retired  with  his  eommaod  to 
the  more  healthy  position  at  Washington,  as 
above  related. 

G^eral  Wilkinson  havicig  learned  the  delay 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  evawiating  tM 
forts  north  of  the  boundary,  dispatched  Capt 
Isaac  Ouion,  a  revolutumary  officer  of  expe- 
rience and  sound  sense,  and  enjoying  the  ooo- 
fidence  of  the  President^  with  a  detachment  of 
troops,  to  assume  the  command  at  Natcheii 
He  arrived  in  December,  and  assumed  the 
command.  At  first  he  treated  the  Spsuoish 
authorities  with  respect  but  discovering  ibaJL, 
without  any  good  reason,  they  were  still  in- 
clined to  dday  the  evacuation  of  the  forte  and 
the  survey  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  h«  be- 
came impatient,  and  resolved  to  take  the  fort 
by  assault  But  on  the  23d  March,  1798, 
Fort  Nogales,  at  Walnut  Hills,  was  evacua* 
ted,  and  the  troops  descended  thence  to  Na^ 
chez.  Here  they  remained,  studiously  ooo* 
cealing  the  time  of  their  departure;  and  Capt 
Guion  declared,  that  the  nrst  day  of  April 
should  not  witness  the  Spanish  garrison  witln 
in  the  fort 

On  the  2ftth  March,  at  midnight,  the  Span* 
iards  sent  their  artiUeiy  and  stores  aboard 
their  boats,  and  about  four  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  April,  the  troops  marched 
from  the  fort  to  the  river  bank.  Before  day- 
light they  had  embarked,  and  had  proceeded 
several  miles  on  their  voyage  to  New-Oriean& 
No  farewell  salute  honored  their  stealthy  de- 
parture. CoL  EUioott  alone,  suspecting  their 
mtention,  rose  early,  and  walking  towanis  the 


*  The  members  oftbe  flnt  oommlttec  were,  Jomb 
Bernard,  Judge  Peter  B.  Bmen,  Daniel  Clarke,  Qtr 
brlel  Benobt,  Philander  Smith,  lease  GoiUard,  Roger 
Dixon,  William  RatUS;  and  Frederick  Kimball.  Of 
theM,  F.  Kimball  was  suepeeied.  An  soUto  oppo- 
nent of  the  measures  of  Golgiicl  BUfteett  was  OoUmel 
Anthony  fiatobeas. 
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iort,  entered  its  open  gates  jtut  after  the  rear  NeTertheless,  great  jealousy  was  enter- 

guard  had  passed  oat  of  it,  and  from  the  para-  tained  by  the  Spanish  geyemmeot  of  Amer- 

pet  witnessed  all  their  movements,  till  the  ican  immigrants,  especially  to  such  as  had 

whole  flotilla  was  oat  of  sight  served  in  the  revolutionary  war.     Though, 

Ail  canse  for  Relaying  the  survey  of  the  in  the  war,  Spain  Had  favored  the  Americana 


out  of  hatred  to  Great  Britain,  yet  she  had 
not  then  fully  realized  the  possibihtv  of  her  do- 
minions coming  in  conflict  with  niose  of  the 
republic;  and,  in  truth,  she  was  induced  to 
conquer  the  Natchez  District  and  the  Floridas 
only  with  the  expectation  of  holding  perpetual 
possession  of  them,  and  rendering  tne  Indian 
tribes  a  perpetual  barrier  between  her  Ameri- 
can possessions  and  those  of  the  United  States. 
This  policy  was  openly  avowed  by  her  at  the 
treaty  of  1183,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and,  as  will  be  hereafter, 
seen,  was  espoused  by  the  French  govemment» 
and  only  frustrated  l>y  the  finnness  and  sa- 
([^acity  of  the  American  ministers,  Mr.  Jay  and 
Mr.  Adams,    This  policy  was  now  rendered 
impossible  by  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez 
District,  and  in  the  rapid  influx  of  American 
population  into  it,  occasioned  by  its  transfer  to 
the  United  States.  She  saw  foreshadowed  that 
destiny  by  which  she  was  ultimately  driven 
from  tne  American  continent  The  most  strin* 
fi^ent  regulations  were  adopted  to  discourage  the 
immigration  into  her  territory  of  any  other 
than  her  own  subjects.    Evety  immigrant  waa 
required  immediately  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Spain,  and  to  domiciliate  in  some  old 
Spanish  settlement  under  the  eye  of  a  Spanish 
commandant     No  foreigner,  without  money^ 
slaves,  or  other  valuable  property,  could  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  land  until  he  haa  lived,  and 
been  honestly  employed,  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  within  the  colony.    For  want  of  ec^ually 
salatary  restri  tions  on  the  American  eide  of 
the  line,  the  worthy  governor,  Wintbrop  Sar- 
gent, (who  was  a  hrm  supporter  of  the  ahen 
and  sedition  laws,)  was  greatly  troubled  by 
turbulent  and  ii  responsible  men,  as  his  letters, 
hereafter  to  be  exhibited  to  the  reader,  will 
abundantly  show. 

The  ormnance  of  1787— the  provisions  of 
which  (except  the  clause  interdicting  slavery) 
had  been  extended  by  Congress  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory— required  the  appointmi'ut  of 
a  governor,  secretary,  three  judges,  and  other 
civil  officers,  and  provided  for  a  General  As- 
sembly, to  consist  of  the  govemer,  a  council  of 
Jive,  and  representatives  of  counties,  and  on« 
delegate  to  Congress. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1799,  passed  an 
act  appointing  justices  with  civil  and  criminal 
juristliction  of  limited  extent  with  the  riglitof 
sppeal  to  the  parties  affected  by  their  judg- 
ments. (Hutch,  Code,  ch.  1  and  60.)  The  gov- 
ernor, by  proclamation,  divided  the  di«tnB4r 
into  the  counties  of  Adams  and  Pickerings  ta 
named  in  honor  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State.  The  district  extended  about  100 
'jro'.;a"hi.dX1Scbi:Sof^t:^k^^^^  «^^  °f  the  sontijem  boundary,  aad 
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line  of  demarcation  having  been  now  remov 
ed,  Gayoeo  appointed  Capt  Stephen  Minor 
ind  Sir  Willwm  Donbar  oommissioners  of 
Spain,  who,  with  Col  E^lioott  repaired  to 
Bayou  Tnnica,  six  miles  below  Fort  Adams ; 
and  on  the  2 let  of  May,  1798,  having  b«en 
joined  by  Governor  Gayoso,  they  proceeded 
to  mark  the  line  as  fur  as  East  Florida,  the 
sorvey  throngb  which,  owing  to  Indian  dis- 
torbanoes,  vaa  not  made  until  the  following 
year. 

In  the  mean  time  Congress  had  erected  the 
territory,  amreodered  by  Spain,  into  a  terri- 
torial government  by  the  name  of  the  **  Mis- 
nssippi  Territory."  Its  boundariee  were  the 
Mississippi  on  the  west,  the  31st''  of  laiitttde 
on  the  south,  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yasoo  to  Chattahoochee  river  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  east  by  said  Chattahoo- 
chee river. 

Wintbrop  Saisentk  former  Secretary  of  the 
North'Westem  Territory,  under  Governor  St 
Clair,  was  appointed  the  first  ^vemor  of  the 
liississippi  Territory.  He  amved  at  Natohes 
OD  the  ttth  day  of  August  1798,  and  on  Uie 
26th  day  of  the  same  month.  General  Wilkin- 
son arrived  with  the  federal  army.* 

PaOCLAMATION  AMD  LCTTSaS  OF  WiNTHBOP 

Saegknt,  Fiaar  GovxaNoa  and  OaoANuxa 
OF  THE  TfiREiToaT. — The  long  disputed  boun- 
dary between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
having  been,  at  length,  amicably  established, 
the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Miuesty,  who  were 
nnwilliog  to  fratemiae  with  republicans. 
Quietly  retired  from  the  Natchex  District 
General  Wdkinson,  with  the  view  of  insuring 
future  tranquillity,  establi«»hed  a  military  post 
at  Loftus*s  Heights,  (afterwards  named  Fort 
Adams,  in  compliment  to  the  President)  and 
other  posts  along  the  line  eastward,  with  a 
small  garrison  in  each.  His  own  head-quarters 
remained  at  Natdies,  opposite  to  wbioh  a 
new  Spanish  fort  was  erected.  A  convention 
between  Gayoso  and  General  Wilkinson  pro- 
vided for  the  mutual  extradition  of  deserters 
across  the  boundary,  or  across  the  river.  A 
most  amicable  spirit  prevailed  between  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  two 
provinces,  in  coaxmeraoratioo  of  which  the 
Spanish  fort  opposite  to  Natchez  received  the 
name  of  "  Fort  Concord,*  from  its  command- 
ant Don  Jos6  Vidal.  The  pariah  of  Con- 
oordia  and  town  of  Yidalia  owe  their  names 
to  the  fort  and  its  courteous  commandant 


*  Monette  rays,  tbtt  ttas  goremor  was  secompt- 
iklsd  by  tbs  t«rr{(orltI  jadges.  This,  it  will  hereafter 
be  perci'lved.  In  Governor  Sargent's  letlers,  is  an 
error.  The  eoremor  had  not  even  a  secretary,  and 
wrote  out  with 
rlloiy. 
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It  comprised  abont  6,000  inhabitaDt",  of  whom 
more  than  1,000  were  slaves.  The  terriiory 
north  of  this,  for  600  miles,  was  inhabited  by 
Indians.  The  Natchez  District  having  been 
surrendered  to  the  United  States  as  part  of 
Qeorgia.  the  consent  of  that  state  had  b«en 
previously  obtained  to  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government,  by  Congress,  over  it. 
This  consent  was  followed,  several  years  after- 
wards, by  an  act  of  cession  by  Georgia  to  the 
United  States  (in  1802)  of  all  her  lands  south 
of  Tennessee,  in  consideration  of  $1,250,000 
of  the  first  net  proceeds  of  the  ceded  land?, 
the  United  States  recognizing  all  grants  of 
land  made  by  Georgia  to  inhabitants  thereof 
prior  to  27th  October,  1795.  All  the  land  so 
ceded  was  afterwards,  b^  act  of  1 804,  attached 
to  thf*  Mississippi  Territory,  which  thus  com- 
prised the  whole  t€rrit*)rv  now  composing  Al- 
abama and  Msaissippi,  trom  the  31st  to  the 
85th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  CO  fidence  in  the  federal  government,  ex- 
hibited by  Georgia,  in  thus  readily  conceding  to 
the  former  all  jurisdiction  over  a  country  which 
she  herself  was  incapable  of  protecting,  presents 
a  favorable  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  1  exas,  in 
reference  to  that  portion  of  New-Mexico  claimed 
by  her.*  The  increasing  power  of  the  federal 
government  was  then  a  source  of  pride,  and 
not  of  jealousy,  to  the  old  states,  who  had  es- 
tablishea  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  their 
previous  weak  and  inefficient  confederation. 
The  reverence  with  which  the  federal  author- 
ity was  then  regarded,  is  forcibly  illustrated 
m  the  style  of  Governor  Sart^ent's  letters  to 
the  executive  department.  They  are  replete 
with  courtesy,  and  profound  sense  of  duty  and 
obedience.  Though  they  may  exhibit  too  much 
of  this  quality,  yet  such  a  style  is  far  prefer- 
able to  that  affectation  of  equality  aiid  parade 
of  independence  which  will  not  admit  even  of 
(hit  subordination  which  difference  of  official 
rank  requires  for  ita  own  preservation,  but  de- 
tires  to  merge  all  distinctions  in  the  title  of 
"citizen"— a  title  which,  during  the  French 
Revolution,  raised  every  human  butcher  to  a 
level  witli  the  purest  patriot 

To  some  extent,  these  French  notions  of 
tquality  obtruded  themselves  within  Ameri- 
can circles,  and  so  far  had  the  insolent  appeals 
of  Citizen  Genet  to  the  **  Demr >cracy"  of  the 
country  betrayed  men  into  forgetfulnoas  of 
what  they  owed  to  the  character  of  General 
Washington,  and  the  dignity  of  the  first  magis- 
trate, that,  at  a  public  dinner  given  by  the 
"Democratic  Society"  at  New- York,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  President  was  toasted  as 

M  Citizen  George  WasblngtonT" 

without  an  additional  word  indicative  of  re- 
•peot  for  his  station,  or  gratitude  for  his  ser- 


*  Of  course  we  ar«  entirely  at  **  swordB^pointa**  with 
ovr  Criead  Mr.  GbiUon  in  t£di  matter.— [bo.] 


vices.  It  was  even  di^coTered  that  courtesy 
to  the  fair  sex  was  incompatible  with  sound 
republicanism;  and,  although  good  democrats 
stiU  married,  the  more  scrupulous  were  care* 
ful  that  the  public  journals  should  designate 
the  bride  as  "CiU«s,''^  instead  of**  Miss."  Such 
were  the  pains  then  taken  to  engraft  these 
French  extravagances  on  American  mannera* 
But  there  was  no  French  familiarity  (of 
the  revolutionary  sort)  in  the  letters  of  old 
Winthrop  Sargent  He  entertained  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  President  and  his  cabi- 
net, ami  not  only  was  not  ashamed  to  express 
it  himself,  but  made  it  the  test  of  fidelity  to 
government  in  others.  The  following  letter 
is  an  exemplar  of  his  respect  for  superiors : 

**  Cincinnati,  May  21,  1798. 

"  Mt  Dkae  Sir  :—!  have  jost  now  received 
your  favor  of  4  th  instant  The  confidence 
and  good  wishes  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (personal  respect  and  admira- 
tion even  out  of  view)  would  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree grateful.  I  can  know  no  greater  happi- 
ness, with  the  sentiments  that  I  possess  n>r 
Mr.  Adams,  than  is  communicated  by  his 
honorary  distinction  of  confidence ;  and  next 
to  my  desire  of  aspiring  to  an  elevated  staUon 
in  the  mind  of  the  President,  I  assure  you,  sir, 
is  my  wish  of  being  thought  well  of  by  your- 
seiii    .    •    ■ 

**  I  am  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  extremely  sick, 
and  perhaps  too  much  debilitated  to  engage 
in  those  duties  that  might,  even  in  better 
times,  be  to  me  arduous.  However,  my  dear 
sir,  you  have  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  the 
appointment  is  made,  I  should  accept  it  Thia 
also  I  must  suppose  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
President,  and  m  consequence,  I  shall  impli- 
citly be  governed  by  your  instructions ;  if  I 
can  believe  it  amongst  the  probabiUties  that 
my  state  of  health  may  possibly  admit  of  my 
discharge  of  those  duties  which  shall  be  as- 
signed to  me.    .    .    . 

"  Before  the  arrival  of  Governor  St  Clair, 
I  was  making  my  arrangements  for  leaving 
the  territory.  .  .  .  My  situation  was  crit- 
ical, and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  a 
northern  journey — a  voyage  to  the  sea-coast, 
as  most  congenial  to  my  feelinga  I  have 
deposited  the  public  records  with  a  Captain 


•  Ufe  and  Writinffs  of  John  Jay,  toL  i.  p.  319.  («.) 
(a.)  A  plea  might  be  put  In  for  this  demormtie  afltoo- 
tatlon,  if  wc  remember  the  paMFion  for  titles  which  had 
begun  to  develop  itself  in  other  quarters,  which  In 
'*  Hit  Serena  HigKnMs^^  etc.,  etc.,  sought  to  gratify 
the  prevallinff  taste  (fi&t  »ome  interesting  pages  oa 
this  point  in  Uildreth's  History  of  the  Admintsuatictt 
of  Washington ;  also.  Garland's  Life  of  John  Ran- 
dolph.) The  disrespect  to  the  President,  involred  in 
the  title  of  "  CUhen^^  has,  perhap*^  been  equallsd 
since.  Witness,  a  few  years  ago,  the  d  iiner  of  the 
New-YoA  Merchants,  at  which  "  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen*'  was  to  sted  with  loud  applause,  and-*  Uis 
Kxceilency  the  President,"  (Mr.  "l^ler,)  drunk  in 
iiieDee.—CBDrroa.] 
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HarrifOD,*  a  yoong  gentleman  of  Virginia,  of 
education,  son  to  a  former  governor  of  that 
name,  lonf  in  the  £(imily  of  General  Wayne 
in  a  oonfiJential  character,  and  who  for  seven 
years  has  sustained  a  fair,  indeed  unblemished 
reputation  as  a  military  officer.  A  few  weeks 
floce  he  resigned,  and  from  faith  in  the  good- 
ness and  propriety  of  his  principles  and  his 
ability,  I  had  placed  in  him  the  confidence 
before  expressed ;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  he 
will  not  betray  any  trust  with  which  govern- 
ment may  honor  him.  Indeed,  I  think  him  a 
very  deserving  young  man. 

**  In  case  of  my  appointment,  will  it  not  be 
proper  I  should  be  furnished  with  a  military 
escort  ?  I  hope  government  may  be  pleased 
to  con^der  that  my  expenses  at  taking  pos- 
tcasion  of  the  new  country  must  be  considera- 
ble, and  make  some  provision  therefor.  The 
movement,  not  having  been  calculated  by  me, 
has  not  by  me  been  provided  for.  I  leave 
home,  and  those  little  conveniences  that  have 
enabled  me  to  live  on  my  former  salary ;  and 
I  believe  no  man  in  the  administration  will 
be  unwilling  to  confess  that  a  considerable 
■om  of  money  must  be  actually  due  to  me  for 
my  services  to  this  country. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  every  senti- 
ment of  respect  and  esteem,  sir,  your  very 
bumble  servant,  WiNrnaop  SAaOEirr. 

"  Tke  Hon.  Secretary  of  Stated 

In  his  next  letter,  the  governor  acknow- 

ledffea  receipt  of  his  commission  as  Qovernor 

of  uie  Mississippi  Territory,  and  pledges  him- 

■elf  most  earnestly  to  **act  with  integrity, 

and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,"  but  urges  his 

bad  health  as  a  plea  in  advance  of  aU  omis- 

nons,  Ac    He  also  regrets  being  compelled 

to  visit  the  territory  without  the  jitdges^  but 

expresses  his  intention  immediately  to  depart. 

Hus  letter  is  dated  May  29th,  1798. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  says : 

"  I  do,  indeed,  accept  your  remarks  in  good 

&ith,  and  you  cannot  confer  on  me  a  greater 

obligation  than  by  continuing  them.    They 

may  be  honorable  to  myself  and  useful  to  the 

new  government    The  footing  on  which  Gov 

emor  Gayoeo  lived  with  the  inhabitants  of 

the  Natchez,f  it  may  not  be  exactlv  in  my 

power  to  observe,  from  the  difference  between 

the  American  and  Spanish  appointments,  and 

which  must  be  as  well  or  better  known  to 

you  than  to  myself.    It  shall  be  my  study  to 

conciliate  and  attach  all  parties  to  the  United 

SUtes. 

**  The  opposition  to  my  appointment,  and 
the  news  which  had  precedea  the  same,  was 


*  Since  that  Ume,  Pratldeni  W.  H.  HarrfaKm.  The 
sovernor  displayed.  In  this  tostanco,  knowledffe  of 
BQinan  nature :  all  his  eonfldeoce  having  been  AiUy 
radeemed  by  hfs  protege  in  hla  subseaucnt  life. 

t  The  reader  has  already  learned  wnat  the  gover- 
nor vas,  at  the  date  of  tliis  letter,  ignorant  oC 


more  than  a  little  mortifying  to  me;  as  It 
was,  however,  only  because  I  have  been  an 
eastern  man,  the  effects  thereof  are  done 
away  with,  and  to  declare  myself  honestly, 
(which,  perhaps,  I  am  too  prone  to,)  I  should 
liave  felt  myself  iufioitely  more  honored  in 
one  single  numinatioo  to  a  di^ified  trust,  than 
dishonored  or  mortified  by  half  a  dozen  re- 
jections, notwithstanding  my  high  respect  for 
many  members  of  the  Senate,  and  1  every 
day  thank  God  for  this  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment May  I,  sir,  solicit  you  to  present  my 
acknowledgments  to  the  President  f  His  mo- 
ments are  too  precious  for  my  immediate  ad- 
dress ;  and  with  all  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  feel  for  the 
most  dignified  character  in  the  Union,  I 
should,  I  believe,  be  always  compelled  to  si- 
lence, because  I  would  not  hazard  intrusion. 
*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  <&c., 

"  WlNTHaOP   SAaQENT." 

In  a  postscript  to  the  foregoing  letter,  he 
says: 

**  You  have  had  enough  to  do  with  them 
to  know  tbey  are  a  very  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive people. 

"Are  the  Spaniards  to  be  courted,  (with 
due  respect  to  ourselves,)  or  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance ?  Will  it  not  be  advantageous  that  an 
early  attention  be  given  to  the  land  claims 
upon  the  Mississippi  I  I  am  told  Gayoso  was 
extremely  liberal  in  grants  ere  his  depart- 
ure."* 

In  a  letter  of  June  4th,  1*798,  the  governor 
wrote : 

**  It  will  be  my  special  duty  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  white  and  red  people^ 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  perform  it  The  latter 
are,  in  numbers,  very  frequently  at  Natchez ; 
and  I  believe,  expect  to  be  fed  by  a  patron- 
izing country,  as  well  as  to  receive  some  small 
presents." 

On  the  Idth  June,  the  governor  wrote,  just 
before  starting  to  Natchez,  as  follows : 

**  I  mention  the  state  of  my  health  to  im- 
press on  you  more  strongly  the  necessity  that 
the  officers  of  the  government  should  speedilj 
repair  to  the  territory.  The  pretence  of  tn$ 
jiuigen  cannot  be  (h»pen»fd  xoith, 

**From  the  best  intelligence  I  have  been 
able  to  procure,  there  prevails  in  the  country 
uf  our  destination  a  refractory  and  turbulent 
spirit,  with  parties  headed  by  men  of  per- 
verseness  and  cunning.  They  have  run  wild 
in  the  recess  of  government,  and  every  mo- 
ment's delay  in  adoption  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, after  the  ordinance,  <tc.,  shall  be  promul- 
gated amongst  them,  must  be  productive  of 
growing  evils  and  discontent 

**I  am  anxious  to  know  who  is  the  first 
judge,  and  that  he  should  be  on  his  way  to 

•  None  of  these  grants  were  valid,  except  when 
I  allowed  by  United  States  ComimsBiooen. 
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ibis coontry.  I  trast  he  wfll  be  a  laweharac- 
ter  of  strictest  integrity,  of  conyerae  with  all 
the  states  national,  and  a  man  unconnected 
with  land  speculations,  and  that  shall  make  the 
duties  of  his  office  the  primary  consideratioiL 

"The  Supreme  Court,  from  whose  judg- 
ment there  can  be  no  appeal,  should  no  more 
lack  legal  information  toan  integrity.    .    .    . 

**  I  most  earnestly  pray  that  a  regular  com- 
munication by  post  may  be  established  be- 
tween the  general  government  and  Natchez.*" 

On  the  2d  July,  1798,  the  governor  was  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  (now  Louisville,)  on 
his  way  to  Natchez ;  and  on  the  20th  August, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  announcing  his  arrival,  and  incloamg 
a  copy  of  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory.  In  this  letter,  as  in  many  succes* 
Ave  ones,  he  still  earnestly  prays  for  the  ap- 

S ointment  of  judges,  the  want  of  whom  he 
eclares  to  be  a  source  of  great  uneasiness. 
He  says : 

**  I  pray  God  Mr.  MoGuire  may  bood  arrive, 
or  some  taw  character.  In  a  court  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  most  certainly  there  should 
be  law  knowledge.  Judge  Bruin,  a  worthy 
and  sensible  man,  is,  beyond  doubt,  deficient, 
and  Judge  Tilton  cannot  have  had  more  read- 
ing and  experience.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, might  it  not  be  advisable  to  make 
some  compensation  to  some  gentleman  learned 
in  the  law,  as  an  attorney  for  the  United 
States  and  territory  ? 

*'  To  one  act  I  have  been  constrained  since 
my  arrival  here.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cox  was  at 
large  within  the  territory,  and  an  armed 
party  at  his  command.  Before  my  arrival 
his  coming  was  talked  of  among  some  few 
disaffected  persons  here ;  and  that  he  was  to 
assume  the  government  of  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia. He  is  now  in  close  confinement,  but 
with  every  indulg;eQce  that  a  state  prisoner 
could  expect,  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  tor- 
ture even  a  criminal. 

"  We  have  no  printing  o0ice  in  this  country. 
We  are  remote  from  all  others;  and  under 
such  circumstances  I  shall  find  it  impractica- 
ble to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
other  useful  matter  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment A  small  travelling  prcBS,  sufficient  for 
half  a  sheet  of  post  paper,  which  would  give 
four  pages,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  and  I  would  myself  con- 
trive to  manage  it^  if  we  may  through  your 
goodness  be  indulged. 

"At  this  place  the  Choctaw  Indians  fre- 
quently visit,  and  are  sometimes  troublesome 
to  the  inhabitants,  by  killing  their  cattle,  <l:c 
it  might  be  well  to  keep  them  in  good  humor 
by  a  little  bread,  beef  and  liquor,  and  some 
trifling  presents,  dx.  .  ,  ,  i  cannot  make 
advances  myself,  as  my  own  expenses  will  be 
greater  than  I  had  an  idea  of:  hving  is  higher 
^  tnan  I  had  expected,  and  even  house-rent,  I 
find,  is  estimated  at  $&00  a  year.** 


We  l«ft  QoT«nior  Sargent  in  greet  tribal 
lation,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  meeae 
afforded  him  by  the  general  government^  of 
efficiently  administerii^  tiie  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  Mississippi  At  that  time  the  rfr> 
moteneaB  of  the  territory  from  the  seat  of  goT* 
emment  rendered  all  eommunication  between 
the  two  very  difficult  and  infrequent  In  his 
letters  of  September,  1798,  the  governor  im^ 
plored  that  Congreei  would  eetablisfa  facilitiee 
of  intercourse  between  himaelf  and  the  gene- 
ral government ;  and,  in  the  followmg  Ucto> 
ber,  reiterates  his  complaints  of  the  length  of 
time  sinoe  he  heard  from  the  Secretary  of 
State;  also,  of  his  eDormous  ezpensee — ^to 

f>rovide  for  which,  he  reoommends  the  eetab* 
ishment  of  a  revenue  office  at  Natchez,  where 
**foreifiu  rum,  sugar,  tad  coffee  were  coop 
sumed  in  large  quantitiea"  He  also  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of 
cotton,  or  a  delegation  of  authority  to  himseli^ 
as  "  it  might  be  made  of  tome  emolument  to 
him,  and  would  keep  him  in  hie  disbursement^ 
to  which  his  pay  was  ioadquate."*  He  also 
prayed  for  the  appointment  of  judges,  saying 
that  Judge  Brum  was  indefatigable  aaa 
meritorious;  "  but,  for  want  of  another  judges 
we  are  wretched.  The  people,  smarting  <rom 
our  delinquency,  will  become  restless,  and  I 
tremble  lor  the  coosequencea  Reputation  is 
at  stake,  and  eveir  moment  hasard  mcreases.* 
He  also  entreateu  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
transmit  to  him  the  laws  of  the  different 
states,  a  seal,  and  stationery. 

Against  all  these  inconveniences,  the  goT- 
emor  could  oppose  only  his  own  indomitable 
will,  aided  by  his  past  experience  in  the 
North-west  He  determinea  to  be  governor, 
not  only  in  name,  but  in  fact  He  would  not^ 
like 

^*  Albany,  vith  feeble  hand. 
Sway  borrowed  truncheon  of  oommand.^ 

He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  under 
circumstances  when  the  force  of  arms  sup- 
plied the  place  of  law.  Placed  now  in  a 
similar  situation — suddenly  transferred  to  a 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were,  in  his 
own  language,  "composed  of  TariouB  charac- 
ters, and  among  them  the  most  abandoned  of 
villains'* — he  resolved  to  wrest  the  law  to  his 
authority,  and  exercise  every  power,  however 
despotic,  which  the  public  safety  might  re- 
quire. In  one  of  his  letters,  deploring  the 
want  of  judges,  he  says :  **  In  consequence 
thereof,  1  am  sometimes  constrained  to  meor 
sures,  that  imperious  necessity  only  can  jus- 
tify. They  will,  no  doubt,  be  noticed  by  the 
malcontents,  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few ; 


*  At  s  sMU  later  period  tbe  fovenor  wrot«:  ** If 
some  GompenBaUon  it  not  made  oefor  psst  lervioes. 
my  pockets  will  toon  be  empty  of  every  thing  b«i 
honor;  and  honor,  you,  as  well  as  Falataff  do  ac- 
knowledge, will  no  more  discharge  the  oxpenses  of 
this  gevdranunii  ihsn  set  a  brokea  leg.*' 
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«n<S  ftmoogat  fhom  aome  most  Trnprineipled 
aoomidrele,  who  manage  with  g^reat  art  and 
ftddmts."    .  .  . 
**  Soured  hj  the  eeemfng  inattention  of  the 

SyrernmeDi,  which,  no  doubt,  ia  insidionnly 
asooed  by  Spanish  emiseariefi  we  are  lofling 
flie  kihabitante,  while  disoontent  is  eyeir  mo- 
inent  increasing  among  those  who  remam. 

"  It  is  not  strange  it  should  be  so ;  for,  des- 
titute of  municipal  law  or  efficient  magis- 
trates, onr  state  is  truly  deplorable,  and,  un- 
til the  arriral  of  the  judges,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Di£Pased.  over  onr  country  are 
aliens  of  various  characters,  and  among  them 
the  most  abandoned  Tillains,  who  have  escaped 
Ihmi  the  chains  and  prisons  of  Spain,  and 
been  conyieted  of  the  blackest  cnmes.  It 
would  be  wise  policy  to  provide  for  extirpat- 
ing such  from  our  territory.  We  have  no 
prisons,  and  the  vilest  offenders  calculate, 
tiierefore,  with  some  certainty,  upon  impunity. 
I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power,  more, 
perliaps ;  but,  I  trust,  nedeaaitywiVL  plead  my 
pistification.  All,  however,  is  inadequate, 
and  very  just  cause  of  complaint  will  remain 
till  some  complete  system  ror  our  good  regu- 
lation be  adopted,  which  I  most  fervently 
mxpplioate,for  uie  sake  of  the  people,  for  tiie 
fiur  reputation  and  diffclty  of  tne  United 
States,  and  for  my  own  honor  and  peace."* 

The  fore^ing  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
territory  will  mcline  the  reader's  mind  to 
▼lew  with  less  censure  the  acts  by  which  the 
governor  endeavored  to  correct  the  evils  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  however  despotic, 
At  the  present  day,  they  would  appear  to  be. 

His  first  measure  was  the  posting  of  all  the 
•oldiers  at  Loftue's  Heights,  **  to  save  the  men 
from  debaudiery,  and  for  other  reasons  of 
national  importance."  This  he  recommended 
to  Gkneral  Wilkinson,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived. 

His  next  care  was  to  provide  a  court-house 
and  jaiL  In  this  scheme  he  proved  unsuceess- 
Ibl.  In  a  letter  of  September,  1798,  he 
wrote:  '*At  Natchez  is  a  Roman  Oatholic 
churdi,  which  would  make  a  convenient 
eoort^ouse ;  but  having  been  consecrated,  it 
would  violate  the  feelings  of  about  a  dween 
families  of  the  holy  Oatholic  religion,  and  be 
disaffreeable  to  our  neighbors,  as  it  was  built 
by  the  Kii^  of  Spahi." 

"  There  is  an  appendage  to  the  church,  built 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  which  has  been  occupied 
l^  Captain  Guion.  The  troops  will  leave,  but 
reluctantly.  I  wish  to  appropriate  this  build- 
fag  to  the  purpose  of  a  court-house." 


*  In  a  letter  of  the  lame  dake,  the  gOTemor  thus 
detcribes  Natchez :  "  Natchea,  from  the  perrene- 
ness  of  some  of  the  people,  the  ebrtety  of  the 
fndiane  and  negroea  on  SnndaTS,  has  become  a  most 
abominable  place,  t  mast  myaelf,  in  the  abeenee  of 
tbejodfea,  aim  at  aome  police,  but  it  will  be  Inef- 
foctoal  withoat  the  aid  of  iheffarriaon.  Can  you  be 
good  SBongk  to  eommaad  H?^ 


About  this  time  the  eovemor  wrote  to 
General  Matthews,  who  "had  come  forward 
in  behalf  of  a  New- England  company  of  land 
speculators,**  that  all  rights,  derived  from 
Georgia,  to  public  lands,  must  be  suspended 
till  provided  for  by  Oongrew;  and  in  October, 
1^798,  he  iflsned  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all 
persons  from  surveying  lands,  marking  trees, 
ise.f  on  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

He  recommended  to  government  the  issu- 
ing of  orders,  prohibiting  aliens  from  travel- 
ling through  tne  territory  without  passports. 
Sub8e<jucntlj,  the  governor  issuea  a  pro- 
clamation, directing  **  all  persons,  not  actually 
citizens,  inhabiting  the  territory,  or  some  one 
of  the  United  States,  to  report  themselves 
within  two  hours  after  their  arrival  at  any 
of  the  settled  posts  of  the  territory,  to  a  con- 
servator of  the  peace,  under  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment ;  and  also  prohibiting  any  per- 
son from  entertaining  or  comforting  any  per- 
son neglecting  to  comply  with  this  refjiulatioa" 
The  same  proclamation  continued  the  power 
of  justices  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
(fee.,  till  the  80th  November  following.  This 
was  dated  October  18th,  1798. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  same  date,  he 
prohibited  "giving  or  vending  to  Indians, 
within  three  miles  of  Natchez,  anv  whiskey, 
rum,  brandy,  or  other  ardent  spints,  till  the 
1st  November  following."  It  will  presently 
appear  that  the  latter  proclamation  was  dic- 
tated by  the  apprehenaed  approach  of  about 
two  thoQsand  Indians. 

About  this  time,  also,  the  governor  ordered 
the  arrest  of  John  Oallihan  and  William  West^ 
on  suspicion  of  being  associated  with  Zacha- 
riah  Cox,  who,  (as  appears  in  a  former  portion 
of  this  history,)  had  oeen  imprisoned  and  had 
escaped;  and  in  a  letter  to  General  Wilkiq- 
son,  of  November,  1798,  he  says,  that  he  had 

ordered  one "White  to  be  arrested  for 

'Mmpudent  observatiooa"  In  a  preceding 
letter  to  General  W.,  he  discussed  tne  mode 
of  recapturing  Z.  Cox,  whom  Governor  Ga- 
yoso  had  refused  to  deliver  up,  and  adds: 
"  Could  we  rely  on  any  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
fort,  the  affi&ir  would  wear  a  good  face,  and 
promise  us  success."  In  November  following, 
be  offered  a  reward  of  $800  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Cox,  and  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Welch,  of 
the  Indian  Apencr,  informing  him  that  Cox  is 
to  pass  througli  tne  Indian  nation,  on  his  way 
to  Tombigbee,  and  requesting  his  aid  in  arrest- 
ing him.  He  also  wrote  a  similar  letter  to 
Mitchell,  the  Indian  Agent  Numerous  were 
the  schemes  laid  by  the  governor,  during  hii 
administration,  to  recapture  Cox,  until  the 
death  of  the  offender,  some  time  afterwards^ 
deprived  him  of  all  chance  of  vindicating  his 
own  insulted  dignity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
law. 

The  greatest  stretch  of  authority,  which  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  exercise,  was  the 
grant  of  power  to  William  Dunbar,  to  grant 
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letters  of  adminisiratioD  of  the  estates  of  cle-\ 
cedents,  taking  bond,  with  security,  &c ;  thus, 
by  a  single  letter  patent,  creating  an  office, 
prescribing  the  laws  for  its  administration, 
and  appointing  an  officer  to  fill  it.  Boyaltj 
could  nave  done  no  more  I 

About  this  time  the  goyemor  entertained 
much  apprehension  of  danger  from  a  com- 
bination of  the  Indians  and  the  aliens,  whom 
he  had  previously  denounced.  In  October, 
17 98.  he  wrote:  **  We  shall  not  enroll  in  the 
militia  more  Uian  eight  hundred  men.  I 
almost  despair  of  reconciling  them  to  each 
other,  or  concentrating  all  their  g^ood-will  to 
our  government.  Our  frontier  is  exposed  to 
invasion  through  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 
also  by  the  Indians,  anct  sound  policy  should 
obtain  for  us  some  special  indulgence." 

In  a  letter  to  General  W.,  same  date,  he 
Bays :  **So  soon  as  the  enrolment  (to  which  I 
expect  much  insidious  opposition  from  base 
and  designing  men)  shall  nave  been  efifected, 
I  propose  to  have,  on  paper  at  least*  a  select 
corps,  ec[ual  to  one  hall  of  the  efficient  force 
of  the  district,  well  armed  and  accoutred  and 
officered,  to  act  on  the  shortest  notice ;  with 
these  I  propose  to  take  the  field,  and  co- 
operate with  your  excellencv." 

These  preparations  may  nave  had  an  eye 
to  the  apprehended  war  which  the  gov- 
ernor was  expecting  to  occur  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  and  were,  prob- 
ably, accelerated  by  a  rumor,  which  had  just 
reached  him,  of  the  approach  of  about  two 
thousand  Indians  towards  Katehes,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  demanding  from  him  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Cadeans, 
an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting  Louisiana.  This  de- 
mand, being  contrary  to  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  he  prepared  to  re- 
sist, and  prevent  the  mvasion  of  the  Cadeans. 
In  a  few  days  a  part  of  the  Indians  arrived — 
consisting  only  of  two  hundred  warriors— 
and  aasembled  at  Concord,  opposite  to  Nat- 
chez. They  stated  that  they  had  received 
every  species  of  injury  ana  insult  from  the 
Cadeans,  bad  patiently  endured  all  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  hope,  founded  on  the  assurance 
of  Governor  Gayoso,  that  they  should  obtain 
Batis&ction  without  resorting  to  war ;  that, 
disappointed  in  this,  they  had  embodied  them 
■elves,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  war- 
riors, and  proposed  to  cross  tibe  Mississippi 
and  attack  the  Cadeans*,  that  they  were 
without  arms  and  ammunition,  or  provisions, 
and  relied  on  the  bounty  of  their  uither,  the 
United  States,  to  supply  them. 

The  address  of  thu  governor,  in  reply,  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  red  wave  which 
threatened  for  a  while  to  overwhelm  his  pre- 
carious bark  of  authority,  receded  quietly  be- 
neath the  influence  of  his  Canute-like,  bat 
more  potent  eloquence.  The  Indians  retired 
to  their  wigwams,  and  so  fu  from  ever  after- 


wards exfatbitnog  any  nnfriendly  ditDontioa 
to  the  Americans,  became  their  aevoted 
friends  and  useful  allies  at  a  future  period^ 
when  their  co-operation  was  of  vital  import 
tance  to  the  interests  of  those  states  and  tei^ 
ritories  bordering  on  the  Spanish  domio- 
ions.  This  happy  result  was  mainly  a^ 
tributable  to  Governor  Sargent's  mild  and 
condhatory  conduct  towards  them  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  administratioo. 

The  govemar^B  military  meaaures  having 
been  thus  consummated,  he  turned  his  thoqghta 
to  the  improvement  of  the  territory  by  the 
arts  of  peace.    In  a  letter  of  October  17th,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  shown  his  so- 
licitude on  this  subject,  in  which  he  hoped 
**  that  the  United  States  would  not  fwget  the 
interest  of  a  whole  government,  which,  feeble^ 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  United  States^ 
wiih  jarring  interesto  among  the  people,  ra> 
quired  a  parent's  fostering  care.      in  the 
same  letter,  he  prays  *  for  the  adjustment  of 
land  claims,  provision  for  seminaries  of  leani- 
ing  and  for  religious  purposes,  together  with 
encouragement   m  judiciously  settling   the 
country.     Again,  in  December  following,  ha 
wrote :  "  The  population  is  small,  very  inferior 
to  the  adjacent  establishment  in  LouisiaDa,  and 
this  consideration,  in  our  distant  and  defense- 
less state,  upon  any  occasion  of  diagust  with 
the  general  goyemment»  might  incline  them 
to  seek  a  reunion  with  the  old  provinoa 
Equitable  decision  on  their  land  claims  would 
produce  a  preference  of  the  United  States; 
but  remaining  a  mere  handful  of  men,  their 
apprehension  from  red    as  well    as  white 
neighbors  miffht,  nevertheless,  induce  a  con- 
duct nationaUy  injurious.    To  correct  this,  I 
would  recommend  the  establisment  of  a  land 
office,  and  encourage  settlement  to  a  consid- 
erable extent;  for  with  our  present  number, 
we  are  in  continual  anxiety  from  the  Choctaw 
Indiana." 

Deferring  an  account  of  the  fnrther  mear 
sures  of  the  governor  for  our  next  numbei^ 
we  will  dose  this  by  an  extract  of  a  letter 
which  grew  out  of  his  foreign  relationa.  la 
December,  1798,  a  correspondence  oocunred 
between  the  governor  ana  M.  Tilhiene,  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Moro ;  and  in  reply  to  a 
requisition  of  the  latter,  for  the  extradition  of 
a  fugitive  from  the  Spanish  dominions^  tha 
governor  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Perfectly  disposed  to  aid  the  operation  of 
justice,  in  benent  even  to  nations  nnconr 
nected  by  amity  with  the  United  States^  and 
persuad^that  it  is  their  intention  to  considet 
Spain  in  a  very  favorable  point  of  view,  I  am 
anxious  promptly  to  deliver  over  to  your  justice 
the  fugitives  therefrom,  and  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  hesitote  to  surrender  any  atrodoui 
malefactor,  escaping  from  your  government^ 
and  found  within  this  temtory,  had  not  an 
asylum  been  granted  to  a  most  abandoned 
offender  against  the  United  States,  within  the 
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proybce  of  LomaiAiw;  his  ensellcncy,  the 
goyeraor-^eoeral,  believioff  the  treaty  made 
DO  proyieioD  to  autborixe  his  giyiog  him  up 
at  my  reqae9t  Having,  however,  no  reasoo 
to  alter  my  opinion  then  ezpreeaed,  (save  the 
example  of  nie  excellency,)  I  will  demon- 
strate my  love  of  justice  by  arresting  Palmer, 
if  to  be  found  within  my  jurisdiction." 

MISSISSIPPI— A  Skroh  of  thb  Okms- 

BAL   OHAftAOm,  AS  TO  SOO^  CUMATM,  PbO- 

iKJonoNs,  <ba,  Ekiorahon,  Paospaois,  tba. 
OF  MisaisaiPFL — ^To  a  Jooroal  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Valley  of  the  West,  matter 
touching  any  portion  of  it^  I  trust,  will  be 
■coeptable.  To  an  observer  of  the  present 
day,  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  strange  tluit  this 
section  of  country  did  not  earlier  attract  the 
azaminatioo  of  tne  enterprising  to  the  many 
points  of  interest  to  be  found  in  its  bosom,  as 
well  as  the  research  of  literary  labor  in  re- 
gard to  its  earlier  history.  Surely  it  is  a 
theme,  in  all  its  bearim,  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  our  ablest  and  wisest  The  philoso- 
phic Frenchman,  De  Tooqueville,  wntioff  of 
our  country,  says :  **  The  Y  alley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent dwelling-pliioe  prsparsd  by  God  for  man's 
abode."  And,  in  shaking  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  he  says  agam  that  **the  centre  of 
power  still  remains  there,  whilst^  in  the  back- 
ward states,  the  true  elements  of  the  great 
people^  to  whom  the  futmra  control  of  (he 
continent  belongs,  are  secretly  springing  upL** 
Scarce  fifteen  years  have  eUpsed  since  the 
above  was  penned  by  a  eagadous  foreigner, 
vet  they  have  servea  far  more  than  to  fulfil 
iiM  remarkable  jprodictioa  And  here  I  might 
say  much  on  this  which  would  be  alien  to  the 
purposes  of  this  brief  artide.  As  to  the 
truth  of  it,  it  tuflioeth  that  there  is  no  more 
pertinent  evidence  needed  for  the  moment 
than  the  establishment  and  soccess  of  the 
Commereial  Review  of  the  Scvih  and  Weet^ 
located  at  the  great  seat  of  their  trade  and 
power,  and  devoted  to  the  complex  and 
mighty  interests  growing  up  in  their  midst 
May  it  continue  to  prosper,  and  remain  worthy 
of  the  important  duties  it  has  assumed  I 

Among  the  fair  sisterhood  of  states  so 
beautifulW  traced  out  on  the  bosom  of  the 
p'eat  VaUey  of  the  West»  there  is  none  more 
mteresting  than  the  state  of  Mississippi,  bear- 
ing; as  it  does,  the  name  of  their  common 
boast,  the  Father  of  the  American  waters. 
Though  among  the  first  of  the  Western  States 
admitted  into  the  Union,  Mississippi  seems 
only  for  a  brief  period  to  have  attracted  much 
of  the  general  attention.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  great  land  speculations,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  West»  its 
southern  portion  came  fully  into  market,  and, 
some  years  later,  similar  scenes  were  re- 
enacted  at  the  sale  of  that  fine  tract  of  conn- 
try  in  the  Dorthem  part  of  the  state  known  as 


the  **  CShiekasaw  Gessioik''  After  the  dispoii* 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  domain 
at  these  sues,  interest  seems  to  have  sub- 
sided as  to  the  state,  and  to  have  turned 
aside  in  the  pursuit  after  the  rich  loam  of 
Louisiana,  the  new  regions  of  Arkansas^  and 
the  varied  expanse  of  the  young  republic  of 
Texas.  Among  the  many  causes  which  might 
bb  assigned  for  the  comparative  neglect  into 
which  the  state  seems  tnen  to  have  fidlen,  I 
will  mention  only  one.  It  is  a  conceded 
pointk  I  believe,  that  our  western  land  sales 
were  at  the  same  time  the  cause  as  well  as 
the  nveleue  of  much  reckless  speealation  in 
which  bona  Jide  settlers  could  not  participate, 
and  which  was  managed  and  governed  bj 
gambling  traders  from  all  quarters  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  state  banks  of  the  time, 
managed  as  .they  then  were^  furnished  the 
food  m  this  belong  race  afier  fortunes 
Without  a  further  wjute  of  words,  we  have 
here  the  cause  and  the  course  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  private  finan- 
cial history  of  our  people  in  the  West  No 
land  sales  presented  a  higher  degree  of  ex- 
citementy  or  more  gigantic  schemes  of  specu- 
lation, than  in  Mississippi ;  no  state  plunged 
with  a  bolder  leap  into  the  corrupt  oanking 
system  of  the  times,  and  no  where  did  more 
duastrous  consequences  follow  in  the  train  of 
either.  The  monopoly  of  large  bodies  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  profits  of  gambling,  instead  of  the  regidar 
returns  of  honest  industry,  were  the  legitimate 
results  of  the  one  and  the  other.  In  the  crash 
of  1886,  "7,  '8,  and  %  an  almost  umversal 
bankruptcy  ensued  amongst  us,  and  some  of 
the  finest  portkms  of  Mississippi  became  par- 
tially depopulated.  Then,  in  the  breaking  up 
of  our  miserable  bankinff  system,  many  un- 
happy con8e<)uenoes  followed,  the  balefUl 
eflwcts  of  which  have  pursued  the  state,  kept 
down  its  natural  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
are  Aet  seen  and  daily  folt  in  our  courts  of 
justice  and  our  halls  of  legislation.  The 
effects  of  these  causes  (prooseding  from 
whence  they  may,  for  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  kere)  are  very  obvioos.  They  have 
greatly  impeded  our  increase  in  population ; 
tumea  away  fi»m  us  the  goodly  tide  of  east- 
em  emigratioo,  and  thus  crippled  the  revenue^ 
reeource%  and  power  of  the  state,  hi  specie 
lative  schemes,  the  agricultural  interests  have 
been  grievously  neglected,  and,  in  its  iofancy, 
our  rich  virgin  soil  has  been  squandered  aad 
exhaneted.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  abasing 
effects  of  this  race  after  gold  on  the  intellect- 
ual growth  and  character.  It  is  to  be  seen 
amongst  us ;  and  there  are  man^,  rarely  and 
nobly  gifted,  who  look  with  vam  regret  on 
labors  expended  in  the  race  for  speculation 
and  money,  which  if  properly  durected  would 
have  made  them  useful  to  their  conntry,  an 
ornament  of  general  sode^,  an  honor  lo  their 
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-•tate.  tad  enabled  them  to  haye  left  to  tliehr 
cfaUdrea  a  lofty  heritage  of  fame.  Lastly, 
from  peenliar  cauaee,  the  confideDce  of  our 
aister  states  in  oor  general  policy  and  eystem 
of  laws  waa  entirely  destroyed  But  a  great 
cbao^  has  taken  plaoe.  The  old  r^ime  of 
Mississippi  has  passed  away,  and  better  times, 
I  hope,  are  ahead  of  us.  Our  lands  are  now 
in  toe  hands  of  earnest  cultivators.  The 
banking  system  is  no  more,  and  but  one 
diminutive  member  of  the  tribe  is  left  to  re- 
flsind  OS  of  the  days  of  the  "olden  time." 
The  laws  and  legislation  of  the  state  have 
become  permanent  and  settled.  We  have  at 
last  gone  throngb  the  fiery  ordeal,  eredit  and 
coofideooe  have  been  restored,  and  the  nresent 
popolatian  of  Mississippi  is  abnost  uniodebted 
Our  state  is  onee  more  attracting  the  share  of 
public  attention  to  which  her.  many  natural 
advantages  so  richly  entitle  her.  To  these  it 
is  my  present  mtentiiyi  briefly  to  call  the 
notice  of  your  readers. 

The  state  is  comparatively  smalL    It  yet 
presents  a  great  variety  of  soil,  and  is  divided 
into  msny  different  districts.     The    upper 
portion  of  the  state  is  generally  known  ss 
aotih  Mississippi,  thou^    the  region  thus 
^esiffoated  indudes  a  portion  only  of  the 
oortn.    This  aeotaoo  of  the  state  came  into 
maricet  and  cultivation  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  aga     The  surface  of  the  ground  is 
lather  rolling,  but  generally  it  is  very  dean ; 
bas  an  open,  cbampai^  apnearanoe,  and  is 
beautilully  wooded  with  oak,  hickory,  4ec, 
devoid  of  undergrowth.     The  nplaods  pro- 
duce very  abundantly  for  a  year  or  two,  when 
they  are  apt  to  be  rumed  by  heavy  rains,  the 
substratum  of  the  country  being  sandy.    The 
yaUey  lands,  as  they  are  termed,  are  much 
more  durable^  the  soil  being  heavier  and 
darker,  and  are  highly  productive;  but  they 
are  liable  to  be,  and  are  fireqoently,  sub- 
merged, acres  at  a  time,  under  bil lows  of  sand 
washed  from  the  uplands  during  the  heavy 
freshets.    Cotton  has  lutherto  been  thc||chief 
product;    but  as  the  soil  is  beooming  ez 
nausted,  and  the  country  colder  from  being 
more  €»pen,  its  cultivation  will  probably  be  in 
■ome  degree  abandoned,  and  attention  given 
to  lighter  eropfli    It  is  eonsidered  a  healthy 
eountry.    The  water,  what  there  is  of  it,  is 
yery  good;  vet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well 
waterod    There  is  a  small  creek,  called  Cold 
Water,  in  its  borders,  and  the  TaUahatchee 
river  makes  from  it    But  for  the  scarcity  of 
water;  I  presume  itwonld  be  a  good  stock 
eountiy,  and  also  proper  for  the  raising  of 
onall  graina    The  chief  outlet  of  this  region 
is  by  wagooa  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  which 
town  it  may  be  said  almost  to  have  built 
Before  the  Ohickasaw  Cession  came  into  cul- 
tivation it  waa  a  muddy  village,  and  smce,  in 
a  few  years,  through  its  wagon,  grocery,  and 
cotton  trade,  it  has  sprung  into  the  tSur  and 
•lately  city  which  now  salutes  the  eye  of  the 


traveller  from  the  brow  of  (be  ancient  Ofaickft- 
saw  Bluff. 

The  settling  of  this  region  is  one  among  the 
many  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  tin 
rise  of  the  Western  States.  Fifteen  yean 
ago  it  was  an  Indian  wildeneBs,  and  now  it 
has  reached  and  passed  in  its  popnIatioQ 
other  portions  of  the  state  of  ten  tmies  its 
age;  and  this  population,  too,  one  of  the 
finest  in  all  the  West  Great  attention  has 
been  given  to  schools  and  educatioB,  and  here 
has  &en  located  the  "University  of  Mia- 
sissippi,"  so  amply  endowed  by  the  state,  sod 
now  just  going  into  q)eration  under  the  ana- 
pices  of  some  of  tiie  most  able  professors 
nnom  the  eastern  coUeffea  lliere  is  no  ovet^ 
grown  wealth  aaoong  tbem,  and  yet  no  squafid 
poverty;  the  people  being  generally  oomloft- 
able,  substantial,  and  ii»dependeat  farmenL 
Considering  ill  climate,  soil,  health,  and  geae- 
ral  character  of  its  inhabitants,  I  should  uaA. 
no  more  desirable  or  delightful  residence  coold 
be  found  than  among  the  hills  and  annoy 
vall^s  of  the  Chickasaw  Cession. 

Another  section  of  Korth  Missismppi  b 
odled  the  <* Prairie"  or '« Toml»gbee  **  coun- 
try, commencing  in  the  extreme  county  of 
Itawamba,  covering  the  north-east  part  of 
the  state,  and  sweeping  far  down  on  tne  Ala- 
bama line.  The  country  is  uniformly  level ; 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  flat  wHh  scarce^ 
a  tree,  covered  by  rank  grass,  doited  sonie- 
timo*  with  pools  and  marshes,  and  intersected 
by  dull,  sluggish  branches.  The  soil  is  a  daik, 
heavy  loam,  coal  black,  and  of  surprising 
strength  and  Certility.  Tbe  dhrt  is  different 
from  that  of  lower  Louisiana  in  Ibis,  that  it  is 
more  of  an  original  and  less  of  a  depoeitaiy 
character;  and  also  in  being  thick  and  highly 
adhesive,  instead  of  light  and  osAy,  as  tiie 
former.  It  is  also  corrosive,  and  deeply  hn- 
pregnated  with  lime.  The  sc^  is  a  strong 
one,  and  certainly  inezhaustiblai  The  crop  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  cotton,  of  which  the  yield  is 
abundant  when  the  rank  grass  of  the  prairie 
is  overoome  by  cultivation,  and  the  cotton  b 
not  ruined  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
strong  nature  of  the  soil  The  black  mnd 
becomes  eamessively  disagreeable  in  wet  wea- 
ther, and  the  rains  are  very  heavy,  and  render 
transportation  through  the  country,  as  well  as 
its  cultivation,  very  laborious.  The  yield  of 
com  is  luxuriant  aod  abundant 

This  region,  though  lying  by  the  Chidcaaaw 
counties,  finds  its  market  at  Mobile,  by  means 
of  the  Tombigbee  river  prindpally ;  a  fine 
stream,  and  navigaUe  for  good  boats  seven 
months  of  the  year.  The  head  of  its  naviga- 
tion is  Aberdeen,  a  thriving  town  in  Monroe 
county,  sprung  up  in  a  few  yean,  and  already 
a  place  of  very  heavy  trade ;  the  third  ship- 

}>ing  point  in  the  state,  having  <:leared  near 
brty  thousand  bags  of  cotton  the  past  seasoa 
The  border  counties  down  the  Alabama  line 
change  frcun  the  prairin  and  partake  more  of 
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a  beauUfal  and  healthy  raose  of  oooatieB^ 
fioelj  watered*  and  for  ■eTeral  y^an  £ut  in- 
creasing  in  population  and  growing  in  wealth. 
Cotton  growa  well,  and  the  lighter  grains 
aboodantlj,  which  is  wagoned  to  GaineriUe, 
or  some  shipping  point  in  Alabama  on  the 
Tombigbee  river,  and  tbenoe  to  Mobile. 

A  large  district  of  the  state  is  known  as 
£ast  Mieaiasippi,  which  really  includes  the 
soath-eaat  and  part  of  the  southeni  portion. 
Though  one  of  tne  oldest,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
thinly  settled  portions  of  the  state.  The 
people  of  East  Mississippi  boast,  and  with 
reason,  of  Uieir  good  health,  pure  bracing  air, 
and  delightful  water.  The  character  of  the 
land  is  mixed — some  poor  and  some  very 
rich — broken  hills  and  fertile  Talleys.  Cotton 
ifi  produced,  though  to  no  great  extent ;  corn 
and  small  grain  abundantly ;  sometimee  rice 
in  small  quantities.  Fruits  are  plenty.  This 
region  is  somewhat  famous  for  cattle,  m  which 
a  chief  part  of  the  possessions  of  many  of  its 
citizens  consbts ;  hence  has  often  been  applied 
to  tbem  the  fiRoiiliar  sobriquet  of  the  '*cow 
countiea."  The  oouotry  is  indeed  highly  pof- 
toral,  and  poeseases  many  of  its  pleasant 
characteristicB.  Without  the  soil  or  the  mar- 
ket for  the  sole  cultivation  of  the  heavier 
southern  staples,  it  rejo(!ces  in  other  advan- 
tages contributing  perlmps  more  nearly  to  the 
general  happiness  of  its  people.  Soittered 
thick  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  lands  of 
the  most  fertile  and  generous  cast;  and  there 
cannot  be  met  with  a  more  iixlependent  or 
hospitable  commumty  than  amon^  the  East 
Mississippians.  Among  their  fertile  valleys 
aikl  on  their  green  hills  is  to  be  found  "many 
a  cozy  nook  and  dingle,  buriiy  dell  and  bousky 
bum  fram  aide  to  side,"  where  are  to  be  seen 
the  bright  eye  and  rosy  cheek  of  health,  and 
to  be  fait  tbe  warm  heart  and  generous  hand 
of  a  frank  and  manly  people. 

A  small  portion  of  their  trading  is  done  at 
Jackson,  tJue  present  terminus  of  the  Vicks- 
buig  railroad,  a  small  portion  down  Pearl  river 
to  Kew-Orleans,  and  the  greater  part  to  the 
city  of  Mobile. 

The  portion  of  the  state  bordering  on  the 
■ea-fihore,  with  its  bathing,  fish,  oysters,  and 
pleasant  summer  retreats,  is  well  known  to 
the  dust-covered  denizens  of  New-Orleans. 
It  is  becoming  a  place  of  resort,  as  well  for 
its  own  people  as  for  the  citisens,  and  bids  fair 
aoon  to  rival  the  famed  gatherings  of  New- 
port and  Gape  Mav.  Beck  from  the  sea-coast 
18  generally  a  sandf ,  broken  tract,  covered  by 
quantities  of  fine  pme.  The  turpentine  busi- 
vem  is  alreadv  attracting  attention ;  applica- 
tion has  already  been  made  by  individuals  to 
the  general  government  for  grants  of  public 
lands  there  fituated,  in  order  to  test  the  busi- 
ness and  thereby  enhance  the  value  of  the 
residue.  A  large  factory  has  been  opened, 
and  others  are  preparing  for  the  businesa 


The  |)08fttian  aad  material  &T0r  lubh  a  trade, 
and  m  a  few  years  it  will  no  doubt  become 
heavy  and  profitablei,  and  furnish  a  fine  in- 
vestment for  capitaL 

The  south-west  aad  country  above  it^ 
though  the  oldest,  is  the  portion  of  Missiasippi 
least  known  to  the  writer.  The  soil  is  ridi, 
aad  the  population  numerous,  wealthy,  aad 
highly  distinguished  for  intelligence.  The 
course  of  trade  of  a  portion  is  through  Bayou 
Sara,  on  the  West  F^dana  raibroad,  aiKi  the 
whole  to  New-Orleans  through  some  point  on 
the  Mississippi  river.  Among  others,  may  be 
mentioned  the  ancient  and  time-honored  city 
of  Natchez. 

I  will  now  direct  vour  attention  to  the  only 
remaining  section  of  Mississippi  which  I  can 
notice.  Commencing  some  fift^  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  inclining  to  the 
interior  for  about  one  hundred  miles  in  a  line 
gently  circling  northward,  up  through  the 
centre,  then  diverging  to  the  north-west  to  a 
point  below  Memphis,  including  the  counties 
of  De  Soto  and  Panola,  ia  to  be  found  as  noble 
a  sweep  of  country  as  any  in  the  world.  It 
is  washed  by  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis  to 
Yicksbujqg,  and  is  intersected  hy  the  Yazoo, 
its  head  waters  and  tributaries,  throughout  its 
greatest  extent  The  facilities  for  market  fife 
unequalled.  The  Yazoo  river,  running,  as  we 
have  said,  through  nearly  its  whole  extent,  is 
an  excellent  stream,  affi>rdiii^  steam  naviga- 
tion sometimes  as  high  as  the  south-west 
comer  of  Marahaii  oouuty.  The  soil  is  of  the 
most  productive  character,  being,  as  it  is 
called,  noamp  IwuL  It  possesses  all  the 
strength  of  the  prairie  lande^  without  their 
sticky,  adhesive,  and  corrosive  nature.  This 
region  of  our  state  has  come  into  cultivation 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  having 
been  heretofore  considered  damp  and  un- 
healthy. This  impression  is  fast  loamg  ground, 
and  the  cotton  plantera,  deserting  the  rolling 
uplands,  are  fast  pouring  in  upon  t£e  "  swamp. 
Indeed,  the  impression  of  the  sickliness  of  me 
South  generally  has  been  rapidly  losiag 
fpoand  for  some  yeara  back,  ana  that  blesa- 
mg  is  now  sought  with  as  much  confidence  on 
the  ''swamp  hmds'*  of  the  Yazoo  and  the 
Mississippi  as  among  the  hills  and  plains  of 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Population  of  the 
veiT  finest  character  ia  being  attracted  hither, 
ana  in  a  few  years  it  must  be  the  wealthiest 
and  most  ^urishing  part  of  MississippL 
When  other  portions  of  the  state  shall,  in  tne 
lapse  of  time,  become  worn  out  and  exhaust- 
ed, (as  they  will,  unless  our  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion is  greatiy  improved,)  it  will  be  the  store- 
house, the  granary,  the  Egypt  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  One  drawback  on  these 
lands,  however,  is  their  liaUlit^  to  overflow 
from  freshets  in  the  Mississippi  river.  This 
danger  is  diminishing  every  year,  and  as 
population  increases,  levees,  good  and  sub- 
stantial, will  be  built.    An  effort  waa  made 
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at  the  laat  aearioo  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  a 
levee  bill,  which  failed,  but  which  will  be  re- 
newed with  better  socceas  at  the  next  seaaioEL 
Some  years  ago  Congress  donated  to  the  state 
of  Mississippi  600,000  acres  of  land,  to  be 
applied  to  purposes  of  internal  improTement 
Most  of  these  lands  are  located  within  the 
district  we  are  speaking  of.  Under  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  they  were  adrertised  to  be 
Bold  on  the  let  of  January  last^  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Planters  Bank  oonds  and 
coupons  to  be  received  in  payment  therefor. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  govern- 
ment land  here  also  vacant,  and  selling  for  the 
minimum  price.  Very  heavy  tracts  of  land 
are  here  also  held  by  speculators,  whose  ne- 
cessities and  our  tax  laws  are  forcing  to  seU. 
The  natural  advantages  of  these  lands  are 
appreciating  them  in  value  every  rear,  and 
roe  pre8(>nt  is  probably  the  most  advantage- 
ous period  to  purchase  which  will  ever  occur 
again.  I  may  also  mention  that  there  are 
considerable  quantities  of  these  lands  owned 
by  old  commission  houses  and  foreign  banks, 
and  no  doubt  could  be  purchased  of  tiiem 
low. 

The  section  last  spoken  of  embraces  the 
counties  of  Yaaoo,  Sunflower,  Washington, 
Bolivar,  Goahomo,  Tunica,  Tallahatchie,  and  a 
portion  of  De  Soto,  Panola,  Tallobusha,  Car- 
roll, and  Holmes,  and  is  generally  known  as 
the  region  of  the  *'  River  counties.** 

Mississippi  can  as  yet  boast  of  but  few 
works  of  mtemal  improvement  There  has, 
however,  for  a  few  years  past,  sprung  up  a 
strong  disposition  to  carry  out  something  of 
the  sort.  T^e  idea  of  connecting  Memphis 
by  a  railroad,  running  through  North  Mis- 
sissippi, with  the  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Carolina  road,  has  been  broadied  and  advo- 
cated through  your  journal.  The  plan  is 
feasible,  and  is  every  day  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  men  who  will  accomplish  Sieir  under- 
taking. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a  railroad 
from  Yicksburg  to  Jacksoa  This  road  has 
long  been  graded  twelve  miles  east  of  Jack- 
son to  Brandon.  By  an  act  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature, our  two  per  cent,  fund,  donated  to  us 
by  Congress  for  sach  purposes,  was  appro 
priated  to  extending  and  completing  this  line 
to  Alabama,  Commissiouers  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  who  are  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  so  doing.  The  road  will  soon  be 
completed  to  Brandon,  and  if  a  small  amount 
of  foreign  capital  can  be  attracted  to  it^  it 
will  be  completed  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
Atlantic  at  Charleston.  The  recent  addition 
of  Northern  Mexico  to  our  Union,  the  immense 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  convenience  of  its 
ports  and  harbors  toward  the  rich  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Orietit,  render  the  question 
of  a  land  connection  between  the  Califomias 
and  the  Atlantic  a  matter  of  pressing  and 
glorious  Interest    It  i^  however,  too  import- 


aat  a  theme  to  be  discussed  here.  At  «i 
early  day,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  take  up 
the  subject,  and  from  an  examination  of  a 
mass  of  papers  heretofore  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  lay  before  your  readers  a  sketdi 
of  the  different  projects  connected  with  the 
above. 

There  is  one  cause  which  at  present  I  will 
mention  as  operating  against  the  resources 
and  population  of  Mississippi :  it  is  the  heavy 
amount  of  government  lands  remaining  nn- 
sold  within  her  borders.  By  the  Report  of  tha 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office^ 
they  amounted,  on  the  SOth  June,  1845,  to 
10,409,084  acres.  Of  these,  there  had  been 
in  market  five  years,  1,018,114  acres;  im 
years,  461,390  acres ;  fijlten  jeara,  2,974,097 ; 
twenty  years,  984,181  ;  ivtenty-five  vean^ 
894,424;  thirty  yean,  2,924,172;  and  aver 
thirty  years,  1,222.706.  These  lands  are  all 
held  at  a  minimum  of  $1.26  per  acre,  at  which 
price  they  can  never  be  sold,  and  will  remain 
a  heavy  incubus  upon  our  prosperity.  The 
subject  calls  loudly  for  the  action  of  Congress 
and  was  ably  urged  upon  it  by  General  ShieldB 
in  the  Report  above  named.  Under  the  grad- 
uation system,  of  about  4,844,726  acres,  in 
nine  years  was  sold  8,469,320.92  acres ;  and 
the  balance  is  and  will  be  soon  disposed  ot 
Every  consideration  demands  strict  legislsr 
tion,  economy,  comity  to  the  states  in  whoie 
borders  these  lands  lie,  and  justice  to  the 
mighty  wave  of  the  frontier  populatioOi 
swee{Hng  onward  to  the  base  of  the  Rod^ 
Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
extending  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our 
country  across  the  continent.  The  removal 
of  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  occupancy 
of  our  public  lands  has  always  been  a  favorite 
idea  with  me,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  I 
cannot  here  help  alluding  to  a  public  msD 
whose  official  career  is  now  nearly  run — ons 
whose  untiring  industrv  and  unvarying  accQ> 
racy  have  made  him  famous,  whilst  lua  fs^ 
reaching  sagacity  and  comprehensive  abtli^ 
have  shed  a  mighty  flood  of  light  upon  ul 
the  financial  and  industrial  interests  of  hii 
country.  I  allude  to  Robert  J.  Walker,  of 
Mississippi;  and  I  cannot  better  conclude  this 
subject  than  by  quoting  his  own  language  io 
reference  to  it     ** Reduce,*'  says  he,  "the 

{)rice  which  the  laborer  must  pay  for  the  nub' 
ic  domain ;  bring  thus  the  means  of  pxuxioase 
within  his  power ;  confine  the,sales  to  settleif 
and  cultivators,  in  limited  quantities ;  preserva 
thus  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  for  ages  io 
come  as  homes  for  the  poor  and  oppressed ; 
reduce  the  taxes  by  reducing  the  tariff  and 
bringdown  the  prices  which  Uie  poor  are  thai 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  comforts  and  necea> 
saries  of  life ;  and  more  will  be  done  for  the 
benefit  of  American  labor  than  if  millioos 
were  added  to  the  profits  of  manufiMturiog 
capitaV 
There  is  much  else  which  I  could  well 
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•node  to  in  oonneeUon  with  my  state,  bat  I 
am  warned  to  conclude.  I  can  only  say  that^ 
to  my  view,  no  state  has  fairer  and  brighter 
prospects  before  her  in  the  future,  if  prudence 
ahalf  rule  the  action  of  her  people,  and  wisdom 
guide  their  counsels  and  conduct 

MISSISSIPPI-— Resoubceb  of.— A  paper 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  has  been  ois 
CQssing  the  afiEairs  of  Mississippt  with  rather 
a  free  hand ;  but  as  the  writer  does  great  jus- 
tice to  the  resources  and  wealth  of  our  tiBtur 
state,  we  will  extract  some  part  of  his  re- 
marks: 

**Tbe  territory  included  in  the  state  of 
Missisaippi  enjoys  a  preeminence  even  among 
the  most  favored  of  the  communities  which 
recognize  the  federal  government  of  Wash- 
ington.   It  takes  its  name  from  the  great 
river  which  drains  into  the  Mexican  Oulf  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  whole  middle  region 
of  the  North  American  continent ;  and  ior  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  along  the  lower 
and  the  richest  line  of  that  river,  Mississippi 
occupies  its  western  bank.    It  is  daily  en- 
riched, without  any  exertion  of  its  own ;  for 
every  circumstance  and  ever;  accident  which 
contributes  to  sweU  the  population  who  dwell 
on  the  higher  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  increases  the 
traffic  on  the  low  waters  of  that  mighty  con- 
fluence of  streama    The  state  of  BiOssissippi 
is  the  Holland  of  the  central  regions  of  North 
America.    She  is  placed  on  the  delta  of  the 
chief  lines  of  water  communication,  through 
which'  alone  the  laiger  part  of  the  external 
commerce  of  those  regions  can  find  a  nassajge, 
and  bv  which  the  greater  portion  of  tneir  im- 
port^ commodities  must  be  conveyed.    The 
t>utdi  have  become  rich  and  illustrious,  not- 
withstanding that  their  country  is  little  more 
than  a  sand  bank,  and  a  mere  speck  on  the 
map  of  Europei    But  Mississippi  occupies  a 
Buruice  equal  to  the  whole  o(  England  and 
Wales,    la  point  of  fact,  she  is  one  of  the 
largest  states  of  the  Union ;  and  the  natural 
resources  of  her  soil  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration and  amazement  of  every  person  who 
has  examined  them    These  are  the  general 
outlines  of  the  picture ;  and,  when  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  details,  we  arrive  at 
equally  striking  results.    Between  18S0  and 
1840,  the  popalatioA  of  Mississippi  very  much 
more  than  doubled  itself;  and  when  the  census 
of  the  present  year  shall  be  completed,  we 
entertain  oo  doubt  that,  in  point  of  numbers, 
the  citizens  of  that  state  will  be  found  to  oc- 
cupy a  posiiton  so  favorable,  as  to  be  in  some 
degree  disproportioaate  to  their  general  stand- 
ing in  the  feoeral  commonwealth.    Between 
the  years  1840  and  1846,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  of  her  public  lands  increased 
nearly  seven  fold;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  among  the  new  western  statea,  the 
npidity  with  which  the  public  domain  is  ab- 


sorbed bjr  firesh  setders,  isone  <tf  the  etrongeat 
proofs  of  substantial  progressL  Notwithstuid* 
mg,  however,  this  great  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  land,  the  state  had  still  on  hand,  on 
the  80th  of  June,  1846,  no  lees  than  10,409,084 
acres  of  surveyed  and  registered  lands,  await- 
ing the  appearance  of  purchasers.  And  if 
we  estimate  the  valae  of  these  at  no  more 
than  the  very  moderate  price  of  two  and  a 
half  dollars  per  acre,  (the  rate  assumed  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  state,)  it  will  appear 
that  Mississippi  possesses,  in  her  anap|Mt>pri- 
ated  public  domain  alone,  a  fund  equal  to  nve 
and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or 
more  than  five  times  the  principal,  and  mor« 
than  a  himdred  times  the  mtereet  of  the  debt. 
But  further,  we  have  at  this  moment  before 
us  a  copy  of  the  official  budget  of  Mississippi 
for  the  years  1846,  '47  and  '48 ;  and  what  are 
the  prominent  facts  which  these  documents 
disclose  t  Not,  certainly,  that  the  people  of 
Mississippi  are  poor  and  helpless.  In  1846» 
the  number  of  taxable  acres  m  the  state  waa 
16,282  889 ;  and  in  1848  the  area  of  aasesa* 
ment  has  expanded  to  16,019,486  acres;  that 
is  to  say,  in  two  years  it  has  increased  five 
per  cent  The  whole  amount  of  puUio  taxea 
annually  collected  within  the  state  was  under 
$880,000,  or  £76,000;  and  the  burthen  of 
these  was  limited  to  an  infinitesimal  a»- 
sessment,  on  most  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
real  and  personal  property.  We  find,  for  ex- 
ample, entries  of  tne  amount  of  duty  levied 
on  pleasure  wagons,  race,  saddle,  and  hamesa 
horses,  gold  and  silver  plate,  pianos,  pistols, 
bowie  knives,  'slaves  under  sixty  years,'  and 
*  free  male  negroea.'  ~ 
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MARYLAND.— HiaroaxoAL  Evnirs— Go- 
VKONMSNT  —  Rxsouaon  —  iMPaovxMBirra — 
CoMMEaos— GiTT  OP  BALTiMoas,  XTO. — Tho 
state  of  Maryland  derives  its  name  from  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.,  by  whom 
a  eharter  was  ^^ranted  to  Oeoige  Oalvert,  the 
first  Lord  Baltunore.  The  chwter  was  issued 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1682,  and  assigned  to 
the  grantee  all  the  territory  lying  within  cer- 
tain prescribed  limits,  with  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  of  goverameot  over  it.  It 
was  distinguished  for  its  liberal  and  democr^ 
tic  character  in  an  age  which  was  proverbially 
illiberal  and  tyrannical  The  law-making 
power  was  vested  in  the  Lord  Proprietary 
jointly  with  the  people,  or  their  representa- 
tives. The  Proprietary  could  only  act  alone 
in  caees  of  sudden  emergency,  when  the 
people  or  their  representatives  could  not  be 
easily  assembled  The  right  of  exemption 
from  taxation  by  the  crown,  except  with  their 
own  consent,  was  clearly  stipulated,  together 
with  many  other  privUegea^na  thev  were  then 
called ;  but  which,  in  this  enligtateoed  age, 
are  justly  considered  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man.  The  fires  of  Protestantism,  which  were 
lighted  np  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  wer«  honk- 
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ing  with  midimimalied  intensity  in  Gkigland  as 
W«U  as  OQ  the  oontinent ;  and  the  severity  and 
cnielty  of  the  lavs  of  England  towards  the 
Catholics  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
remain  in  their  own  country,  and  enjoy  that 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  the  liberty  to 
worship  our  Maker  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  conacienoe.  It  is  well  known  that 
religious  per:>ecution  and  the  love  of  gold  were 
the  incitiog  causes  to  all  the  emigrations  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new.  Bat  the  early  settlers 
of  Maryland  had  to  encounter  difficalties 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  compelled 
them  to  fly  their  own  countty.  Maryland 
having  been  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
royal  government  of  Virgmia  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  her  charter,  one  William  Claiborne 
obtained  from  the  governor  and  council  a 
license  to  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Che- 
Bapeake.  Taking  advantage  of  his  position, 
he  excited  jealousies  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians towards  the  Marylanders,  by  represent- 
ing them  as  Spaniards  and  enemies.  But  he 
£Euled  in  his  insidious  attempts,  and  afterwards 
created  an  open  rebellion,  in  which  he  was 
again  thwarted,  and  compelled  to  fly  first  to 
V  irffinia,  and  then  to  England,  where  he  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  treason. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  freemen 
of  the  colony  was  convened  at  the  town  of 
St  Mark's,  in  1686.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  records  of  their  proceedings  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  so  that  out  little  of  them  is 
known.  The  second  Aseembly  was  convened 
in  1638.  In  some  respects  the  constitution  of 
those  early  legislatures  differed  from  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  charter  entitled  every 
freeman  to  take  a  share  in  the  making  of  those 
laws  by  wliich  he  was  to  be  governed.  As  it 
was  inconvenient  to  assemble  at  a  given  time 
and  place  persons  who  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, each  one  was  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy, 
so  that  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  indi- 
vidual cast  a  dozen  votes.  The  Proprietary, 
however,  was  invested  with  the  power  of  sum- 
moning by  special  writ  those  whose  presence 
he  particularly  desired.  At  a  later  period,  two 
burgesses  were  elected  from  every  hundred 
individuals ;  but  each  individual  had  the  right, 
if  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  it,  to  claim  his 
seat  in  the  l^islatnre.  This  right  was,  how- 
ever, taken  away  by  the  General  Assembly 
itself;  and  the  council,  the  delegates  from  the 
several  hundreds,  and  those  who  were  sum- 
moned by  special  writ,  constituted  this  body.- 
The  Proprietary  (or  governor)  could  obtain  the 
control  of  the  Assembly  by  adding  to  it  a  few 
of  his  personal  friends.  They  all  sat  at  first 
in  one  house,  but  were  aflxrwards  divided  into 
two,  called  the  upper  and  lower,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain;  the  council  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Proprietary  forming  the  upper,  and  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people  the  lower.  It  was  during 
this  sessioa  ttiat  the  ookxusts  began  to  pave 


the  way  for  the  more  just  and  equitable  sys* 
tem  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution  of  Maryland.  The  old  leaven 
of  aristocracy  and  monarchy  which  pervaded 
the  government^  began  to  receive  a  bloir 
which,  by  frequent  repetition,  compelled  the 
ancient  system  to  yield  to  the  wants  of  the 
age  and  tiie  stem  spirit  of  liberty,  which  were 
so  heroically  displayed  during  the  eventful 
crisis  of  the  c^reat  Revolution. 

Lord  Baltmiore  attempted  to  compel  the 
col(Hiists  to  accept  the  system  of  laws  which 
he  had  digested,  and  to  annul  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  because  they  were  not  framed  by 
himself.  The  people  were  convinced  that  the 
Proprietary  had  no  other  than  the  veto  power, 
and  vindicated  their  rights  by  rejectiDg  the 
whole  system.  The  Lord  Proprietary  vetoed 
all  of  the  bills  that  were  passed,  but  afle^ 
wards  abandoned  it,  preferring  the  wel&re 
and  prosperity  of  the  colony  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual privileges,  and  sensible  that  the  power 
of  negativing  any  bill  of  which  he  disapproYsd 
was  quite  sufficient  to  protect  his  rights  and 
authority  in  the  province.*  But  MaryUuid 
was  destined  to  encounter  other  difficulties  he- 
sides  those  of  a  civil  character.  Although  re- 
ligious fiieedom  was  expressly  granted  to  them 
by  the  charter,  no  sooner  had  the  contest  be- 
tween the  king  and  parliament  broken  ont  in 
England,  than  the  spirit  of  disaffection  began 
to  show  itself  in  the  colonies.  The  bi|oted 
Puritans  who  were  driven  from  Virginia  on 
account  of  their  intolerance,  fomented  tiie  dis- 
sensions which  began  to  prevail  between  the 
various  Christian  sects.  Their  strength  in* 
creased  with  the  success  of  the  parliament 
until  finally  thev  attempted  the  rednctiou  of 
Marvland  by  additional  reinforcements  fh>n 
England.  Charles  the  First  had  been  recently 
executed  by  the  republican  party.  It  was 
found  at  the  next  General  Aseembly  that  tbe 
partisans  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  ths 
majority.    Parliament  had,  in  the  mean  tinis, 

{>assed  an  ordinance  for  the  reduction  of  Maiy* 
and.  Commissioners  were  appointed,  wh(^ 
with  armed  vessels  and  a  regiment  of  sol* 
diers,  proceeded  to  wrest  the  government  of 
the  colony  from  the  hands  of  the  people,  sod 
requried  that  they  should  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth.  After  a  dete^ 
mined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Proprie* 
tary,  his  power  was  overthrown,  but  not  un- 
til a  bloody  battle  had  been  fought,  sod 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  tbe 
colony  had  been  killed.  As  soon  as  they 
took  possession  of  the 'province,  an  Assembly 
was  called,  and  it  was  prohibited  that  any 
Catholic  or  royalist  should  vote  for  or  sit  there- 
in as  a  delegate.  Their  first  act  was  to  pass  • 
law  declaring  that  the  members  of  tbe  Oathohe 
Church  would  not  be  protected  in  the  province, 
and  at  the  same  time  denouncing  "prelacy, 
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•a  they  deaottkuited  tlia  ChuKh of  Engknd.! 
The  Puritan  rule  lasted  for  about  six  years, 
when  Cromvell  died,  and  Charles  II.  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     The 
goyeromeot  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  was  again 
renewed  in  Maryland,  but  it  was  destined  to 
undergo  many  eeyere  triala  before  it  was  en 
abled  to  continue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 
The  same  conspiracy  that  had  oTerthrown  the 
power  of  the  Puritans,  set  about  undermining 
that  of  the  Lord  Proprietair.    At  the  session 
of  1659,  the  House  of  Delegates  demanded 
that  the  governor  and  council  should  no  longer 
sit  as  an  upper  house,  and  claimed  for  itself 
the  rights  of  supreme  judicial  and  legislative 
power.   The  goveroor,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed (in  the  aoBence  of  Lord  Baltimore)  with 
two  of  his  oouncil,  took  his  seat  in  the  lower 
bouse.    **  The  upper  house  was  then  declared 
to  be  dissolved,  and  the  governor,  having  re- 
signed his  oommission  from  the  Lord  Proprie* 
tuy  into  the  hands  of  the  Aaaembly,  aooepted 
from  that  body  a  new  one  in  their  own  name, 
and  by  their  own  authority.    To  secure  obe- 
dience to  this  new  and  almost  republican  gov- 
ernment, an  act  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be 
a  felony  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  the  people  were  commanded  by  procJa- 
mation  to  acknowledge  no  authorify  except 
that  which  came  immediately  from  the  As- 
sembly or  from  Uie  kipg." 

For  about  thirty  years  after  these  events, 
the  government  preserved  a  character  of  sta- 
bilitv.  The  colony  increased  in  inhabitants, 
productions  and  commerce,  and  enjoyed  all 
those  blessings  which  flow  from  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  rule^  The  historian  apologizes  for 
the  ciuU  and  uninteresting  epoch  m  which  anv 
event  is  deemed  worthy  of  bein§|  recorded. 
Gibbon  makes  the  same  apology  in  treating 
of  the  reign  of  the  Antonmes.  There  were 
only  a  few  sanguinary  battles,  a  few  terrible 
crimes  or  astounding  calamities;  civil  wars 
were  without  bloodshed,  and  the  colony  de- 
voted itself  to  the  increase  of  its  internal  pros- 
perity. A  mint  was  established  for  coining 
shilling,  and  taxes,  in  the  shape  of  tobacco, 
were  imposed  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  government  **The  mode  of  payment  of 
port  duties  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicating 
the  wants  of  the  timesi  Every  vessel  having 
a  flush  deck  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  in 
the  province,  was  compelled  to  pay  one  half 
pound  of  powder  and  tnree  pounds  of  shot  for 
every  ton  burthen.  To  insure  the  circulation 
of  the  new  coinage,  every  householder  was 
compelled  to  take  from  the  mint  ten  shillings 
for  each  taxable  person  in  his  family,  for  which 
he  was  to  pay  in  tobacco,  at  the  rate  of  two 
pence  per  pound."  When  Philip  Calvert  as- 
sumed the  government  of  the  colony,  in  1660, 
there  were  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  in- 
creased to  sixteen  thousand  in  the  next  five 
yean.    In  1671  it  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 


sand. Thef  began  about  this  time  to  enlaife 
the  number  of  coontiesL  There  were  only  a 
few  towns;  St  Mary's  and  Annapolis  were 
the  only  ones  of  any  importance.  A  majority 
of  the  people  were  planters  and  farmers.  They 
obtained  their  manufactured  articles  from  the 
mother  country.  At  the  session  of  1668.  the 
Assembly  were  engaged  in  layii^  the  foun- 
dation of  a  system  of  laws,  many  of  which 
continue  to  exist  to  the  present  day.  The 
growing  wealth  and  importance  of  Maiyland 
excited  the  avarice  of  Charles  IL  James  IL 
ordered  a  writ  of  qtio  toarrarUo  to  be  issued,  to 
show  cause  why  the  diarter  should  not  be  for* 
felted*  But  Charles  died,  and  James  was  de- 
posed. William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne* 
soon  alter  this  event,  a  conspiracy  was  fDrmed 
to  overturn  the  government^  and  to  abolish  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  king  sustained  the  acta 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  province  oontinned 
under  the  administration  of  the  Convention  of 
the  people,  who  requested  the  kii^  to  take  the 
government  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands^ 
Sir  Lionel  Copley  was  sent  over  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  province  aa  governor.  The  Con- 
vention was  dissolved,  aira  a  General  Assem- 
bly was  summoned  to  meet  at  the  city  of  St. 
Mary*a  Its  acts  of  severity  towards  the  Catho- 
lics and  dissenters  are  blots  upon  tike  history  of 
this  period.  The  royal  dominion  in  Mwyland 
lasted  for  twenty-five  years.  Nothing  is  wor- 
thy of  particular  note,  except  that  the  crown 
had  alread[y  begun  to  make  encroachments 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  Britidi 
Parliament  desirad  to  destroy  the  charter,  and 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  Maryland*  as  well 
as  the  other  colonies  of  Massachusetts^  New- 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  the 
Jerseys,  and  Pennsylvania.  They  charged 
Pennsylvania  with  being  a  receptacle  of  run- 
away slaves,  and  the  Jerseys  with  being  the 
resort  of  piratea  In  1715  the  reins  of  gov- 
erament  were  again  surrendered  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore, and  the  Parliament  again  attempted  to 
take  awav  their  charter ;  but  the  colonies  were 
successful  in  remonstrating  against  the  injus- 
tice of  it  The  struggle  Iwtween  the  aristoo* 
rac^  and  the  democracy  began  to  be  more 
decided  than  ever.  Although  there  was  no 
actual  breach  between  them,  a  war  of  paper 
bullets  preceded  that  of  lead.  Petitions  and 
protests,  resolutions,  addresses  and  proclama- 
tions ensued  for  several  years,  which  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  the  democracy.  In  1 739  the 
Assembly  resolved  that  the  duties  levied  by 
the  Proprietary  were  unjust  and  oppressive, 
and  protested  against  certain  usurpations  and 
privileges  claimed  in  the  creation  of  new  of- 
fices without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly. 
The  tonnage  and  tobacco  duties  wera  a  stand- 
ing subject  of  complaint  and  resistance  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Proprietary,  un- 
til the  Stomp  Act  and  Tea  Duties  <*  closed 
aU   controversies,  and   removed   all   griev- 
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Ill  1744,  a  treaty  watf  concluded 
between  commiseionera  appointed  by  the  gov- 
enxMT  and  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  called 
the  Six  Nations,  by  which  ihreo  hundred 
pounds  of  current  money  was  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  would 
relinquish  all  claims  to  any  territory  within 
the  limits  of  Maryland.  The  Assembly  pro- 
jected the  building  of  towns  and  cities,  out 
very  few  of  them  grew  to  any  importance. 
The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  Fred- 
erick, are  the  only  ones  that  are  now  known. 
The  population  of  the  province  had  begun  to 
increase  rapidly.  In  1748,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  estimated  at  180,000  souls.  It 
iacreased  in  five  years  after  to  154,188.  The 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  soil 
began  to  be  developed,  and  an  establishment 
was  made  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs  for  common  use,  and  for  the 
dothiog  of  servants  and  slaves.  Grants  of 
land  were  made  to  those  who  would  erect 
watermills  and  forges  for  the  working  of  the 
oopper  mines.  The  making  of  wine  was  also 
attempted.  Wheat  and  Indian  com  were 
largely  exported,  but  tobacco  was  the  prin- 
cipal staple.  Free  schools  were  established 
and  supported  by  general  taxation.  The  cur- 
rency was  in  great  disorder.  An  issue  of 
paper  money  was  resorted  to  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  but  ultimately  failed.  There 
were  also  disputes  with  regara  to  her  boun- 
darie^  which  have  never  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Maryland.  There 
is  nothing  worthy  of  particular  mention  from 
this  time  until  the  revolutioa  There  were  fre- 
quent contests  between  the  English  and  the 
French,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  connect- 
ing Canada  with  Louisiana,  by  constructing  a 
chain  of  forts  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  which  passed  through  a  territory  to 
which  the  Engbsh  laid  claim.  As  Virginia  was 
prmcipally  interested  in  the  controversy,  the 
goveru<v  dispatched  Washin<;ton  to  protest 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  French  com- 
mandant What  courage,  zeal,  and  persever- 
ance he  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  w  at  unfading  glory  he  obtained  not  lon<^ 
after,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  and  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. 

The  two  principles  of  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy which  were  contained  in  the  original 
charter,  began  to  be  developed  in  broader  and 
more  decided  characters.  The  right  of  taxa- 
tion, which  was  claimed  by  the  upper  house, 
was  denied  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
framing  bills  for  raising  money.  Meanwhile 
the  colony  was  rapidly  increa**ing  in  popula 
tion,  which  spread  themselves  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  province.  The  soil  was  rich,  and 
intersected  by  navigable  streams,  and  possess- 


ing great  mineral  resonroes,  whidi  only  re> 
quired  industry  and  independence  to  develop 
to  the  fullest  extent  Maryland  took  an  to- 
tive  part  in  opposing  the  stamp  act,  as  well  is 
the  duty  on  tea.  Her  heroic  conduct  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  Sof' 
fice  it  to  say,  that  no  state  was  more  patriotie^ 
and  that  none  rendered  more  distinguished 
services  in  obtaining  our  independence.  After 
the  Revolution  was  over,  the  finances  of  ths 
country  were  in  a  very  disordered  conditioa 
The  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  empty. 
Congress  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of  fortj* 
two  millions  of  dollars,  and  several  of  the 
states  were  considerably  involved.  Marylaini 
was  one  of  the  fi'st  states  that  passed  a  law 
authorizing  Congress  to  levy  the  required  du- 
ties on  exports  and  imports,  to  cover  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt  With  a  view  to  en- 
able her  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  hte 
struggle,  a  company  was  formed  for  the  p<u^ 
pose  of  constructing  a  canal  from  the  PennByl- 
vania  line  along  the  Susquehanna  to  the  tide 
water,  and  incorporated  in  1784  under  the 
name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Susquehanai 
Canal.  The  Potomac  Company  was  eooo  after 
organized,  to  open  a  convenient  route  for  travel 
and  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  growing  settlements  of  the  West  Tif' 
ginia  and  Maryland  united  in  this  eoterpriM, 
and  General  vv  ashington  was  chosen  the  M 
President  The  company  was  afterwards 
merged  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Caoil 
Company.  A  scheme  was  also  proposed  ftr 
effecting  an  inland  communication  between  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  city  a 
Baltimore,  about  this  time,  received  a  M^ 
impulse,  and  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants 
began  to  display  itself  in  its  increasing  coo- 
merce  and  population.  In  1782  its  populatifll 
was  8,000  mhabitants ;  it  now  numbers  aboflt 
167,000,  and  is  the  third  city  in  the  Union. 
The  cause  of  science  and  learning  were  not 
neglected.  A  college  was  established  st 
Chestertown,  called  Washington  College 
and  another  in  connection  with  it  at  Anns' 
polis,  called  "St  John's  College."  Thegrest 
subject  of  political  interest  at  tWs  time  w« 
the  formaUon  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  democratic  party  was  inclined  to 
strengthen  the  state  authority  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  governments  or  niort 
properly  speaking,  was  not  willing  to  8«^ 
render  to  the  general  government  mort 
power  than  was  necessary  to  carry  its  pW" 
visions  into  operation.  The  federal  party 
were  for  consolidating  the  government,  a 
order  to  preserve  security  at  home,  and  re- 
spect from  abroad.  Whether  the  Constitn- 
t!on  will  continue  to  endure  the  severe  shocb 
it  has  already  received,  and  which  is  now  ag** 
tating  the  republic  to  its  centre,  remains  to 
be  seen.    Nothing  but  a  strict  adherence  to 
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its  proTisioiiiv  <uid  a  spirit  of  mntoal  forbear- 
anoe^  will  preeerTo  it  as  the  palladium  of  our 
saftetj.   £tto  perpetua.    In  1790,  the  District 
of  Colaaibia  was  ceded  by  Marrland  and  Yi]> 
pnia  to  the  United  States^  ox  which  Wash- 
iilgton  was  to  be  the  seat  of  goTemment  A 
contest  had  arisen  in  Maryumd  for  the  en- 
Jai^ement  of  the  right  of  suffrage.    It  be- 
eame  the  leading  topic  in  state  politics^  and 
elections  turned  upon  it     After  long  and 
angry  discussions  in  the  session  of  1802»  the 
oonnrmatory  act  was  passed.    That  odious 
restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  elections,  the 
MM  voe9  Tote^  was  removed,  and  the  ballot- 
box  substituted  in  its  place.    The  old  judi- 
cial system  was  also  abolished,  and  the  pres- 
ent one  adopted. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  MairUuid  acted 
with  her  usual  gallantry ;  and  the  battle  of 
Bladensbuz^  and  North  Point  will  be  ever 
memorable  m  the  annals  of  our  oountiy.  Af- 
ter the  war,  she  turned  her  attention  to  inter- 
nal improTements.  The  public  schools  were 
to  be  supported  by  a  permanent  fund,  which 
the  banks  agreed  to  pay,  on  the  renewal  of 
their  reroectiTe  charters.  The  system  was 
afterwaros  superseded  by  the  formation  of  the 
primary  school  oiganiaatioD  in  1825, — the  or- 
ganiisataon  of  which  was  ooosidarably  eolaiged. 
We  copy  the  following  remarks  from  BIo- 
Sherre's  Mistory  of  Maryland,  a  work  recenUy 
published,  and  of  hi^h  authority : 

"The  immense  mineral  reeourcea  of  West- 
em  Maiyland,  the  rich  mines  of  iron  ore,  and 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  whieh  its 
■loimtaina  contained,  made  it  a  matter  of  pe- 
culiar importance  to  Blary  land,  that  the  designs 
of  the  Potomac  Company  should  be  comple- 
ted, irrespeetiTe  of  the  ^prowing  trade  of  the 
West  A  water  commumcatioii  into  the  heart 
of  the  mineral  region,  affording  the  cheapest 
means  of  transporiition  of  such  heavy  articles^ 
was  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  develop 
&lly  its  immense  wealth,  and  pour  it  into  the 
markets  of  the  Atlantic.    But  it  was  found. 
Id  pfogresa  of  Ume,  after  repeated  efibrts,  that 
the  mode  of  navigation  proposed  by  the  Po- 
tomac Oompany  was  insufficient  and  unwor- 
thy of  the  great  objeot  in  view — ^the  securing 
the  trade  of  the  West ;  and  another  and  no- 
bler work  was  contemplated.    It  was  pro- 
posed (hat  the  Potomac  Ckwnpany  should  sur- 
render its  privileges  to  a  new  corporation,  to 
be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  malnng  a  canid 
aloqg  the  river  to  its  nead,  and  thence  to  the 
waters  of  the  Ohia  The  LegislaturS^f  Mary- 
land approved  of  the  design,  and  a  Oonven- 
tioa  was  called  at  the  city  of  Washii^n,  of 
delegates  to  be  diosen  bjr  the  people  of  the 
diflferent  counties  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
PenosylTama,  to  consider  the  best  means  for 
aflectang  ao  desirable  an  object    Delegates 
from  fourteen  ooonties  in  Virginia,  one  in 
PeonsylTaDia,  and  eight  in  Maiyland,  besides 
a  full  representation  from  each  of  the  District  I 
YOUn. 


citieS)  attended  on'the  28d  of  November,  1828. 
It  was  resolved  that  a  company  should  be 
formed  to  construct  a  navigable  canal  by  Cum- 
berland, to  the  coal  banks,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  thence,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  the  highest  point  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Ohio,  or  Mooongahela;  and,  as 
it  was  contemplated  to  be  finished  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  United  States  government 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions of  jffivate  stockholders,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  designate  it  as  "  the  Union  Canal," 
out  its  present  name,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  was  finally  adopted.  Puriog  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention,  a  communication 
was  presented  firom  two  delegates  from  Ohio, 
proposinff  a  further  extension  of  the  work,  by 
a  canal  ffom  the  Ohio,  through  that  state,  to 
the  great  lakes  on  the  north ;  whid>  portion 
of  the  design  was  finally,  by  the  state,  un- 
aided. 

"In  conformity  with  the  recommendations 
of  this  body,  an  act  was  passed  by  Virginia, 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1824^and  subsequent- 
Iv  confirmed  by  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  United  States,  to  incorporate  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  Maryland, 
wisely  looking  to  the  interest  of  its  commer- 
cial metropolis,  claimed  and  obtained  the  right 
of  constructing,  through  any  portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  lateral  canal,  to  termi- 
nate  at  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  fiirther  in- 
sisted on  the  power,  and  maintained  the  ezpe- 
di«ncy,  of  the  general  government's  fostering 
this  ffr^t  national  work,  and  aiding  in  its 
oom|Metion.  It  authorized  the  state  treasu- 
rer, in  its  name,  to  subscribe  five  thousand 
shares  of  stock,  at  one  hundred  dollars  per 
share,  on  certain  conditions. 

'*  The  necessaiy  l^nslatioQ  having  been  thus 
effected,  a  second  Convention  assembled  at 
Washineiton,  composed  of  numerous  delegates 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Marvland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, who  approved  of  the  charter  thus  ten- 
dered to  them.  The  books  were  opened  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  requiute  amount  of  stock  havmg  oeen 
taken,  the  stockholders,  in  June,  1828,  orffan- 
ized  and  formally  accepted  the  charter.  The 
United  States  subscrioed  for  ten  Uiousand 
shares  of  stock,  and  Congress  authorized  the 
District  cities  to  become  stockholders.  They 
accordingly  took  an  aggregate  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand shares.  The  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
of  Viiginia  was  only  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven shares.  These  subscriptions,  to- 
fetber  with  the  stock  taken  by  mdividuals, 
rought  the  sum  total  to  thirty-six  thousand 
and  eighty-nine  shares,  being  a  capital  of 
18,608,900.  It  had  been  sai^nely  estima- 
ted, that  the  whole  work  could  be  completed 
to  Cumberlaod  on  the  scale  at  first  oontem- 
pUted— fort^  feet  wide  at  top,  twenty-eight 
feet  at  boUom,  and  four  foet  deep— for  14,400,- 
000.    1%e  iHmf"*^^»*«j  however,  were  after- 
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wardfl  iDcreftBed,  at  the  sQggegdoD  of  the  TJni- 
ted  States  goveromeot,  to  «iz  feet  in  depth ; 
and  in  widui,  ranging  from  sixty  to  fifty  leet 
The  route  was  immediately  selected,  and  the 
work  commenced. 

"  While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  the 
people  of  Baltimore  began  to  entertun  fears 
mat  the  work  would  interfere  with  their  pros- 
perity, and  build  up  the  District  cities  at  their 
expense.  They  doubted  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  the  lateral  canal ;  and  a  railroad 
to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  was  determined 
npon.  In  February,  1827,  a  public  meeting 
was  called  in  the  city,  and  a  memorial  prefer- 
red at  once  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  assert- 
ed that  the  route  of  ^e  railroad  was  the  only 
practicable  one — ^that  is,  shorter  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  than  that  by  the  canal, 
and  that  it  could  be  opened  at  an  expense 
less  by  seyen  millions  of  dollars.  In  ten  days 
after  the  applicaUon,  a  charter  was  granted 
by  the  Legislature. 

"The  rauroad  company  were  allowed  to  pass 
■long  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  canal  to  Har- 
per's Ferr^,  at  which  point  it  crossed  to  the 
Virginia  side.  The  state  subscribed  for  five 
thousand  shares  of  its  stock,  and  authorized 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  subscribe  for  thirty 
thousand  shares.  Not  long  after,  *  The  Balti- 
more and  Susquehanna  Railroad'  was  pro- 
jected from  Baltimore  to  York.  A  branch  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  turned  to- 
wards Washington,  and  a  lateral  road  to  An- 
napolis was  connected  with  it  The  failure  of 
the  canal,  beyond  Harper's  Ferry,  for  want  of 
funds  to  oonUnue  it,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  to  take  the  matter  into  consid- 
eration. In  1835,  it  provided  for  a  subscrip- 
tion of  three  millions  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal — ^three  millions  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad — ^half  a  million  to  the  Ma- 
lyland  Cross-cut  Canal  to  Baltimore — half  a 
million  to  the  Annapolis  and  Potomac  Canal 
— and  one  million  to  the  Eastern  Shore  Rail- 
road. The  amount  of  the  state's  interest  in 
the  canal  in  1839  had  swollen  up  to  the  sum 
of  17,197,000.  The  Tide  Water  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  ^e  York  and  Wrightsville  Road, 
was  supported  by  state  bonds,  for  which  the 
company's  tolls  were  pledged. 

"Agncultural  societies  were  formed  through- 
oat  the  counties — a  state  association  was  as- 
sembled— an  excellent  journal*  established  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  noblest  of  all  pur- 
■oitB — the  education  of  the  soil  Men  of  en- 
terprise turned  their  attention  to  the  restora- 
tion of  these  barren  wastes,  and  soon  present- 
ed to  the  astomshed  eye  of  advocates  of  the 
ancient  system,  the  '  old  fields  suddenly  reno- 
rated  by  the  power  of  lime  and  ^ano,  and 

*  The  death  of  J«ha  8.  Skinner,  formerly  editor 
of  the  "  f  porlsman's  Magazine,**  Is  much  lamented 
toronffhoiit  the  acrlcnUaral  world.  He  waa  Teoeotly 
ttw  editor  oC  •  jownal  called  «*Thfl  Floogh,  the  Loom, 
and  the  anvil.**  We  lean  that  a  noaamant  Is  ahout 
to  be  ecaoted  to  his  SMinOKy. 


composts  judicionsly  applied,  and 
and  producing  with  something  like  their  pria- 
tine  fertility.  The  spirit  of  improvement  <£d 
not  rest  with  these.  The  man  of  smaller 
means  imitated  their  example,  and  profited 
by  their  experience.  The  bazren  wastes  of 
the  last  generation  are  becoming  smiling  fieldi^ 
finroaning  with  yellow  harvests,  and  rioi  mea- 
aows  waving  with  sweet-scented  grasees ;  the 
voices  of  a  thriving  rural  population  sound 
IQce  music  once  more  in  the  long-deserted 
ranges ;  and  the  last  'old  field'  of  Mairland 
willsoon  yield  to  the  onward  progress  of  agri- 
cultural improvement" 

Although  Maryland  is  among  the  small 
states  of  the  Umon  in  point  of  territorial  di- 
mensions, her  geographical  position  is  one  of 
the  best  She  is  surrounded  by  rivers  and 
bays  which  discharge  theproducts  of  aevoal 
states  into  her  bosom.  Her  soil  is  ridi  and 
fertile  in  the  growth  of  grain  and  tobacco; 
and,  what  is  strange,  the  mineral  resoorces  of 
copper,  iron,  coal,  and  even  gold,  are  to  be 
found  within  her  borders.  It  is  well  known 
that  lands  which  abound  in  mineral  ores  are 
generally  very  barren. 

The  property  of  the  state  consists  of  the 
following  items : 


c< 


nomronTK  PEOPsarr  of  vaKTLAiis. 

Stoeks  of  the  Farmera'  Bank  of  MaiyUnd.  $190,0M 

*«         Bank  of  Baltimore 174,000 

«         Meehaolea*  Bank  of  Baltf- 

mora 48,500 

Union  Bank  of  Marybmd. . . .    81^ 

Ba^iBtown  Bank 9S,O0O 

Oommcrdal    and  laman' 

Banl:  of  BaUhnora. S1,MS 

Fannen*    and    Merehaats' 

Bank  of  Baltimore 13,000 

Marine  Bank  of  Baltimore. .  1h,O00 
Itankltai  Bank  of  Baltluiora.  T,UO 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  B.  B. 

Company 1,060,000 

Baltimore  and  Fredericktcm 

Vnmplka  Koad  Co lik/m 

M         Baltimore  and    Torktown 

TnmpikeRoadCo.. 5,000 

**         Unl'>n  Bannfiicturinff  Go. . . .    ]  0,000 
Bonds  of  the  Suaqnehanna  and  Tide-wa- 

torOanals 1,000^000 

Loan  to  the  liosteea  of  Charlotte  Hall 

School 8,660 

Dne  from  aherUft,  clerics,  oollectom,  in- 

Bpectora,and  anctloneera 082,813 

Bonds  of  the  Soiquehanna  and  Tidewa- 
ter Canal  Companies. 103,500 


00 

00 

OB 


M 


M 


U 


00 

OO 


TT 


00 


TMel  prodaettve 98,451,4n  11 


UMraoouuuva  normrr  or  VAB.Ti.AMxk 

Bonds  of  the  Cheeapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Oompany^r fS/MI8,008« 

tf        Baltimore  and  SoAqoehaoiia 

Aaitroad  Companr 1,884,045  90 

Loan  to  thePrealdent  and  Directors  of  1 

(he  Pbtomac  Compaiy I       SOgOOOOO 

lataratt  thereat  to  dOth  of  May,  18SI.  f      U^  00 

Stock  of  the  ^(omacOomnanT )     HOM^U 

«      ,  B^I^more  and  Ohio  BaU- 

Yoad  Company 8,080,000  08 

<•         Oheaapeake  and  Ohio  Oi^  _ 

nal  Company 8|( 

*^         Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
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40 

60,162  oe 

4^88 


Slock  of  tlM  BiUifliora  'and  BuqiielwA- 

nft  Railroad  Companr....    100,000  00 
«        Innapolia  and  Bik  Bidge 
Railroad  Company  ....t 
Eaatern  Shore  Railroad  0». 
NaaUcoke  Bridge  Compaoy. 
*■        Oheaapeake  Steam-Towiiqf 

Ckmipany SS,000  00 

Btod:  oftfae  BIkton  Bank  of  Maryland. .      10,000  00 
Bonds  installed  and  not  inataUed,  excla- 

flre  of  interoBt. 10^750  33 

Due  from  Ibe  Gfbeaapeake  and  Ohio  Ca- 
nal Company,  for  intereBt, 8^4,818  67 

Dne  from  the  B^timore  and  Sasqiie- 

hanna  R.  Ri  Co^  for  Intereet 096^70 

POnltentiary,  for  premiwn,  principal  and 
iatereat. 50,006  64 

Total  onprodnetiTe ....  916,900,633  05 
Grand  total SOyi^OTl  06 


iimuo  oiBT  OF  xartlaxtd; 

Publlcdebtonaeptembar30th,1640..$l6,164,813  44 
Dedact   slerllog  bonda 

held  by  the  Baltimore 

and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. .  $3,200,000  00 

Tobacco  Loan 161,984  15 

Interest  bonds  redeemed.     360,118  38 

Sinking  fond LB03>37  61 

.  $5,514,640  14 

Total  pubUo debt  to  be  redeemed.. flO/»50,m  30 


Tlie  popnlation  of  Haiyland,  aecordmg^  Hb 
Uio  census  of  1850,  the  return  of  which  hAre 
been  latelj  comj^leted,  shows  the  following 
results  in  com|HUison  with  that  of  184   : 


FOFUlbATIOM  or  KABTLANSi* 


Wbito 


-I8sa- 


«*-*OTAL  P0FUL▲TIO]t.r-^ 


ColorML 
#rae.  SUiTM.  ISSdL  '  1840. 

...      807. 734 38,873......  15,740 

....  4,603 11,344 13,388 39^585 

-     .    -. 84,635, 8,946. 160,018 102,513 

Bammore  Comity. 34,233 8,600 3,T«7 4l,M0 32,067 


CoeatMfr  Popnii 

Alleghany 8l,7fi8 

Anne  Arondel...- 16,542 

Baltimore  aty 141,441 


Carroll 14,644 

Caroline 6,096 

Oalrert 8,610 

Oe«*^.. 16,483 8,613 

Chailes ;: ^666..,:....     913. 

Dorchester 10,788 3,808 


8,788. 
1,830. 


81,505. 

Sbufoid 14^14. 

gent 5,598. 

Montgomery. 9,485. 

PhneeGearv» 8,702. 

Qneea  Anne .,....l    7,040. 

8t.lCaz7'8.        6,880. 

Bomerset 132l7. 

IWbot : i    T,0fl7. 

Wasliingtan..... 964M9. 


Worssstar 11,884 8,503 3,453 


479 16,128 17,245 

808. 0,602 7,868 

4,488. 9,618.;....    9,095 

848. 18,987 17,388 

9,581 16,168......  16,012 

4,283 18,873. 18,800 

.  8,637 8,961 1^483 34,988 

2,785........  8,160 19,865 16,901 

8,132 8,627 11,857 10340 

1,811 S,U4 T5,860 14,669 

*1,I38 11,510 81,550 19,483 

3,174 4,27U 14.48^.. 12,^ 

1,500 5iH......  iSBl 13,244 

3,453 5^ 83,458. 19,504 

8,500........  4^134 13,811. 18,103 

1,885 8,089 30.'943.  


18,870. 


18,353 


Total 418,80^ 73,168. 


.89^78 875,140.. 407,687 


The  abore  table  shows  an  increase  in  the 
Hopnlation  of  the  state  daring  the  past  ten 
y^rs,  of  10*7,578.  The  increase  in  the  whole 
state  during  the  ten  y^ars  between  1880  and 
1840  was  bat  20,527,  whilst  the  increase  in 
Baltimore  alone  was  21,888 ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  ]>opalation  of  the  state,  leaving  the  com- 
mercial emporium  out  of  the  question,  had 
decreased  daring  that  decade,  1,861.  De- 
ducting the  increase  in  Baltimore  from  the 
whole  increase,  as  shown  by  the  present  cen- 
nis,  there  is  left,  as  the  increase  for  the  coun- 
ties alone,  41,004^ 

The  total  free  black  populatioa  of  the  state, 
as  shown  above,  is  now  78,158;  in  1840,  it 
was  61,987 — showing  an  increase  of  11,221. 

In  1840,  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the 
state  was  89,719,  whilst  there  are  now  but 
89,1 78— showing  a  decrease  of  641. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Baltimore 
OStj  ia  66,499,— which  is  nearly  two  thirds  of 


the  whole  increase  of  the  state.  •  Baltimore 
County  shows  the  next  greateot  itKrease,  be- 
ing 9,622;  Alloi^hanj  next,  7,183;  Frederick 
next,  being  8,610;  add  Somerset  next,  2,954. 
Cairoll  County,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  only 
county  in  the  state  that  shows  a  decrease  in 
its  population,  having  fallen  off  2,128  mce  the 
last  census.  This  decrease  has  doubtless  been 
caused  by  its  neglect  to  avail  itself  of  a  direct 
railroad  connedacD  from  the  heart  of  .the  coun- 
ty with  Baltimore  City. 

Aooordiog  to  the  last  report  of  the  Seeri- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  Banlmg  Syi* 
tern  of  the  United  States,  the  banking  eapital 
of  Haiyland  waa,  in 


1837 4t(V438,855  1845  ....•8.8n,3» 

1840 10,526,494    1847 7,999,004 

1841 10,814,908    1648 8.541,886 

1848 10,708,888  1849^....  6,557,738 

1848^.......    9,7464^9  1850.....«  8,104,711 

1844.. 9,640,374  ... 
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Axoonliiig  to  the  Uta  Teport  of  the  Muiu- 1  tlun  the;  *Bect  th*  oomiMNud  ot 
betnren'  ^OTeatica  of  Uai^land,  tb«  Dum-  character  o/  tin  city,  ii  do  {art  of 
terof  eottdO  lactcriuin  theitate  thspreaoat  of  thU  attide.    The  Uerdaanta' I 

~~'   '"  "lecomerofOajaiidLamfaanlBijMUiiia*^ 

01U  baildmg,  SIB  fmtkMg  W  Ul  fe«(  nfe 
nd  omtainit  beaidea  the  onnu  readtDgnK*) 


nnxiaa  Tiun  or  lUETLAini. 

"'. i*fo,7M    1840?.' AlS?« 

...t,»47,]W 


^    ^of  ttaaf 


'.'.i,*i9,\3i  joa,',. ','.,., ijvtsu       ' offiMa.  a  hatd,  Ac,    Tbe  nom  m 

,..UllT,TW  ISM ^3S,ia  .v.»^...t.>  Z.ut:n~  .»i.»ij  ;.  «*_ 

...ilWflM  IMS S,W1,»77 

,..t,iMa.(iu  1H« jtjnsfiis 
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juinujM         •q"»".  law  npoo  ila  eaat  and  wnt  a 
_  _     __  T,1W,TM       I  lonnadea,  the  colmmia  of  irhich  an  of  bM 

lua'.'.'.'.'..'..ifin,ioa   istt!!!.'!!!t,au,tM       .  Italian  marble,  each  a  liiigle  block, and itj 

"W «4«,M|    1690 AM»,«1       I  lighted  bj  a  dome  116  feet  abora  the  *i« 

ravuTioH  Di  BA1.TUOBK  The  tutal  valua  of  goodi  shipped  (rem  Bd 
Tan.      iiiTH.    rr— CMd.      wuh.       Tsui.           limine   during   the    yeai    enduiK  Jiun  lOtk 
1™"—!^"-  .^--n.«S--  1».*B          1849,  waa  »8,000,500;  of  whi3  ♦7,IS*.6» 
wete   of  articles  of  domeatic   produce,  w 
$218,986   of  foieign  articlee.      The  ei[W» 
irere  in  634Tea*e^vith  a  tonnage  of  U9^ 
I  tooa,  and  emplojing  8,336  men  m  their  nui- 

topi  p«.  <Mh  lb.  menu,  rf  lu  ™p„l.ii„  ™.  .oci  ,»»■.?«  tl.  «.g.  .r  .igkl—  if 

lowing  i.  Ih«  ^dkbl  olinut.  of  tb.  T.I0.  ol   T  f  "^^  iV?* '"*  Triwd  rt  »f,B7e.I«;? 
HliBlJiBiitTfartluiIuldTiMn.  ^  1  The   for.^  imrorti  w.r.  recMTwi  m  «♦ 

MM tinaiin '.,.,  . 
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iVSli 

.M,gu. 

--- -...M.TM,«8 _„ 

INt M,M1^1T Z-Z 

is*T 72,(ni».BM <i,Daa 

IMS liflx^n i.wo 

1B» ■!a,ag.5«j lsm 

WW eo.2«,Beo 

The  dtj  DOW  coataioa  npwanls  of  an  hun- 
dred diur^ea,  three  uniTenitiea,  filar  ooUese^ 
aod  man;  beautifbl  and  commodioua  jniblic 
bDildinga    To  ootioe  tbaaa,  howarer,  farther 


bj  4, 

The  total  number  of  Tenela  owned  ■odt*' 
giatered  at  Baltimore  on  the  SOth  of  JnA 
18*9,  waa  184,026.86  lon8--68,6I«.lS  "«» 
being  engaged  in  coaating,  and  ll.Ut-IB  «■* 
in  ateem  navigatioo.  Ip  the  aatne  year  lb«| 
were  boilt  in  Baltimare  9  aUpa  and  barh  < 
briga,  41  adtoooera,  B  Bteamera,  with  tb«  * 
^ragate  toonage  of  12,199,68  (MH.    (SaaBit- 
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MAINE.— Ifs  Eablt  HmoBT^ParaioALl  miODDg  the  oldert  lo  Ibe  TTiiited  Stites;  bat 


the^  did  not  prosper,  and  were  only  fithine 
stotioQa  SetUementa  of  Btragglere  contmued 
to  be  made  eastward  along  the  coast  lo 
1626  there  was  a  settlement  at  what  is  now 
York,  and  aaother  at  the  mouth  o£  the  Saca 
In  1 632  the  people  of  Plymouth  established 
a  trading-house  en  the  Penobsoot*  and  one  at 
Machiaw,.  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy, 
both  of  which  places  were  plundered  by  the 
French  in  1688,  who  churned  the  whole 
country  east  <»f  Pemaquid  Point.  In  1686 
the  French  sent  an  armed  Tessel  to  the  trad- 
ing house  at  Penobscot^  and  took  poesessioii 
of  it,  paying  the  traders  for  their  goods  in 
bills  on  rrance.  The  traders  were  sent  home 
to  Plymouth.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
gain the  place,  but  without  success ;  and  the 
French  held  it  numy  yean. 

In  1686,  the  Council  of  New-England  sur* 
rendered  their  patent  and  their  territoriea 
fell  to  eight  different  proprietors.  Goises 
was  one  wihem ;  and  to  his  territories,  lymg 
between  the  Kennebec  and  Piscataoua,  he 
gave  the  name  of  New-SomerseL  He  sent 
out  his  nephew,  William  Goiges,  as  bis  dep- 
uty, to  establish  a  government  owex  the  set- 
tlements. A  general  court  was  held  at  Saco. 
In  1689,  Gorges,  who  for  thirty  years  had 
been  eqgaged  in  colonisation  projects,  and 
who  had  lost  by  them  some  |198»000,  obtained 
a  royal  charter  tor  hk  American  provinces, 
and  changed  their  name  to  Maine,  in  honor,  it 
is  conjectured,  of  the  Queen  of  fjnglaadv  ^bo 
had  some  feudal  relation  with  we  French 
province  of  that  name.  It  .had,  however* 
been  Ioe^  the  custom  of  the  planters  and 
fishermen  of  the  whole  New-E^land  coast, 
to  desi^piate  it  an  "the  Main,''  to  distinguish 
the  mam  1  nd  from  the  islandsi 

Gorges,  who  appears  to  have  bad  some- 
what pompous  ana  inflated  notions  of  things, 
attempted  to  erect  over  his  fishmonger  siu>- 
jects  a  stately  government,  consisting  of 
a  lieutenaat  chancellor,  marshal,  admiral, 
(though  he  had  no  navy,)  and  other  hi^h 
officers,  who,  together  with  eight  depuUes. 
chosen  by  the  people,  were  to  constitute  the 
general  court,  or  legislative  .council  The 
Uttle  hamlet  of  Agameoticos  he  chartered  aa 
a  city,  and  changed  its  name  .to  Oeorffiana,  in 
honor  of  bimselt 

When  the  civil  war  commenced  in  EnglancL 
Bk  Fernando  Gorges  adhered  to  the  king,  and 
his  enemies  succeeded  in  getting  wrested  from 
him  all  his  territory  north  and  east  of  the  Saoa 
Gorjjes  died  b  1647,  and  in  1652  his  little 
provmce  was  annexed  to  Massachnaetts,  and 
Georgiana  changed  to  7ork. 

The  heirs  of  Goiges  contended  with  Hiaa' 


Aapsor— AoaiouiJTO&AL  and  MnrnAL  Sb 
aonuas — Cokxsbo« — Mamuviotubis — Gov- 
■ajfMzirr— FivANCxs — Population — SoHooLe, 
CoLUHin,  Ac^  Ac — In  the  year  1608,  a  com- 
puy  of  Bristol  merchants  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion of  two  smiall  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
MiBTtio  Pring,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
aliores  of  America  north  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  of  opening  a  trade 
with  the  natives— some  very  flattering  notices 
haviogbeen  received  of  that  portion  of  the 
Kew  World  from  Bartholomew  Goenold,  who 
had  visited  it  the  vear  before.  Pring  landed 
on  the  coAst  of  Maine,  in  June,  1608,  discov- 
ered som«  of  its  principal  rivers,  and  re- 
turned to  Epgland.  In  1606  he  repeated  the 
^^y^S^  aod  made  a  more  accurate  survev  of 
Maine  than  before.  The  whole  country,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  New-Brunswick, 
was  in  the  same  year  granted  by  James  L,  of 
Enelaod,  to  a  body  of  "knights,  gentlemen, 
ana  merchants,"  in  England,  caUed  the  Ply- 
mouth Company.  This  cooopany  sent  out  a 
oolonv  of  planter^  under  Geoige  Popham, 
who  landea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
river  on  the  21st  of  August,  160*7,  and 
erected  a  few  rude  cabins,  a  store-house,  and 
some  slight  fortifications.  Forty-five  onlv  of 
the  emk;rants  remained  at  the  place,  wnich 
they  called  St  Geoive;  the  rest  returned  to 
England  in  the  foUowing  December.  The 
place  where  this  colony,  usually  called  the 
Sagadahoc  oolonj^,  passed  the  winter,  is  now 
the  town  of  Phippsburg.  The  winter  was 
extnmehr  severe,  and  the  poor  emigrants 
Boffered  from  famine  and  hardships  of  every 
description.  Their  store-house  was  destroyed 
bj  &re,  their  commander  died,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  abandoned  the  settlement, 
Wtd  returned  to  England. 

The  principal  object  of  trading  vessels  to 
the  American  coasts,  at  that  early  period,  was 
the  collection  of  furs  and  skins,  and  of  sassa- 
fras, then  becoming  fiuhionable  in  England, 
ai  a  medicinal  drug.  Pring  took  home  with 
him  one  of  his  vessels  entirely  freighted  with 
nssafras,  and  the  other  with  furs  and  skins. 

The  next  settlers  on  the  New-England 
coast  were  the  Pilgrims,  at  Plvmoutn,  in 
1620,  from  whom  settlers  gradually  extended 
to  the  coasts  of  Maine.  Gorges  and  Maeoa, 
two  Englishmen,  had  long  been  engaged  in 
tmffickiog  on  these  coasts.  In  1621  Mason 
obtained  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  country,  ex- 
tending from  Salem  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac ;  and  in  1622  Mason  and  Goiges, 
together,  obtabed  a  grant  of  the  whole  tract 
from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  which 
thev  called  Laeonia,    They  sent  out  a  colony 

of  fishermen,  who  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  tachusetts  for  Mainelintil  the  ^ear  1677,  when 
Pisoata<}ua»  where  Portsmouth  now  stands,  they  sold  all  their  right  and  title  io  it  for  the 
Others,  ^hmcmeers  from  London,  settled  at  sum  of  Xl,200.  The  province,  as  claimed  by 
Dover,  eight  mues  op  the  river.  These  set-  Massachusetts^  under  this  purchase,  did  not 
tIementSf  io  what  is  now  New-BTampahlr^  are  extend  ewt  of  the  Kennebea    The  French 
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daimed  all  east  bf  that  fts  ^pnt  of  Acadie ; 
and  New-Ytirk,  then  goraned  by  Aiidros, 
claimed  all  between  the  Kennebec  and  Pe- 
Dobfloot  Andros  boilt  a  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
and  parchased  peace  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
nearrjT  depopulated  the  white  setttements,  hy 
agreeing  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute  of 
corn — a  peck  fo^  each  ^glish  family. 

FM>m  1670  to  1712,  the  English  aettJements 
in  Maine  luffered  much  from  the  incursion?  of 
the  Indians  and  French.  Some  of  the  towns 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  huge  num- 
bers of  people  massacred.  The  government 
of  Massachusetts  offered  a  reward  of  $182  for 
erery  grown  Indian  taken  prisoner.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht»  in  1712,  France  yielded  to 
England  all  her  daSms  to  Acadie,  and  thus 
the  Indian  massacres  in  New-England  ceased. 
Of  all  the  flouriBhiog  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  however,  only  three  were  left^  the 
others  haying  been  destroyed. 

Maine  being  incorporated  with  Massachu- 
setts, its  history  is  merged  in  that  of  the  latter, 
and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  untQ  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1786  its  population 
was  BO  increased  that  a  convention  of  the 
people  was  held  at  Portland,  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  erecting  themselves  into  an 
ittcUpendent  state. 

Portland  was  first  settled  in  1682,  and  pur- 
chased hr  Goiges  in  1687.  In  1675  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  Indian  war,  and  again  in  1690 
by  the  same  enemy.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1715, 
and  in  twenty  years  afterwards  its  trade  in 
lumber  was  extensive,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
British  navy  with  masts  and  spars,  which 
were  chiefly  exported  in  foreign  ressels.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Port- 
land had  a  population  of  1,900,  and  a  port 
tonnage  of  2,556.  It  had  280  houses,  and  a 
Congregational  and  Episcopal  dburch.  In 
1775  it  was  bombardea  by  the  British,  and 
186  houses,  including  the  principal  public 
buildings,  were  destroyed  The  phice  was  at 
that  time  called  Fialmouth,  which  was  changed 
to  Portland  in  1786.  It  is  now  the  largest 
town  in  Maine. 

It  was  not  until  1802  that  another  effort 
was  made  by  the  people  of  Maine  to  become 
a  separate  state,  in  1788  the  people  opposed 
tiie  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution, 
chiefly  on  the  ^und  that  it  might  prove  an 
obstacle  to  their  favorite  project  of  becoming 
an  independent  state,  which  was  not  effected 
mitil  1820. 

The  boundaries  of  Maine,  as  fixed  by  the 
late  treaty,  are  the  result  of  a  controverBv 
with  Great  Britain  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  s 
standing,  and  one  which  came  near  involving 
the  two  countries  in  a  war.  By  the  treaty, 
Hie  St  Oroix,  and  a  line  running  due  north 
from  the  monument  at  its  source  to  the  St 
John*8  river,  form  the  boundary  on  the  east 
On  the  north,  the  line  follows  the  8t  John's 
and  St  FhDocis  riven  to  lake  Pohenagamook. 


On  the  west,  the  line  fbllows  the  high  landi 
from  that  lake  in  a  south-west  dhrectioo  to  fiie 
north-east  comer  of  New-Hampshire,  which 
state  fbnns  part  of  the  western  boundary. 
The  Atlantic  is  on  the  south. 

Maine  is  the  largest  of  the  New-England 
States,  having  an  area  of  80,000  squtf e  milfli^ 
or  more  than  four  times  the  area  of  Masn- 
diusetts.  Maine  is  diversified,  of  an  uneven 
surfiuse,  but  not  generally  mountainoasL  New 
the  sea  the  land  is  mostly  level.  Farther 
inland,  it  becomes  hilly,  and  finally  mouotain* 
oua  Mount  Kotafadin,  the  highest  elevatiao, 
is  6,800  feet  high.  In  the  interior  there  are  t 
number  of  smaU  lakes,  noted  for  their  scenery. 
Maine  has  a  sea-coast  of  over  280  milfli^ 
indented  by  numerous  bays,  and  protected  bf 
numerous  islands.  It  has  more  good  harbon 
than  any  other  state  in  \he  Union.  The  lind 
on  the  sea-coast,  for  from  ten  to  twenty  mikB 
inland,  is  not  very  fertile,  but  improves  in 
quality  as  one  leaves  the  coast  In  ue  north* 
west  and  south-east  parts,  the  soQ  is  li^t  lad 
indifferent  Between  the  Penobscot  and  Ken- 
nebec there  are  lands  equal  in  fertility  to  taj 
in  the  Unioa 

Hie  climate  of  Maine  is  subject  to  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ranging  fitno  100^ 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  summer,  down 
to  27°  below  sero  in  winter.  It  is,  however, 
generally  healthy.  The  season  of  regetatioQ 
does  not  continue  in  vieor  more  than  three 
and  a  half  months  m  uie  year,  its  greateit 
lenffth  bemg  from  the  21st  of  April  to  tfN 
16th  of  October. 

Maine  has  a  number  of  fine  riren  TV 
Penobscot,  260  miles  long,  is  navigable  fat 
large  ehipa  to  Bangor,  52  miles  from  the 
oceaa  The  Kennebec,  260  miles  kxig,  ii 
navigable  fbr  large  ships  12  miles,  to  Batl^ 
and  for  yessela  of  100  tons,  42  miles,  ti 
Augusta.  The  Saco  is  navigable  onljr  sis 
miles.  The  entrance  and  exit  frcxn  the  rivers 
of  Mfune  are  very  much  facilitated  by  the 
high'  tides  which  prevail  there.  At  Bangor, 
62  miles  from  the  sea,  the  tade  rises  seventeen 
or  eighteen  feet 

It  is  computed,  that  at  least  one  tenth  of 
the  surfiice  of  Maine  is  covered  with  water, 
BO  numerous  are  the  lakes  and  ponds  in  the 
I  interior.  Lake  Mooeehead,  the  largest,  is  50 
miles  long,  and  10  or  12  broad.  Penobeool 
Bay  is  80  mUes  long  and  18  wida  Oasooii 
20  miles  long.  ^ 

Maine  is  noted  f^  its  fisheries,  lumber,  lod 
shipbuilding.  Its  other  products  are  gnum, 
flax,  and  all  the  different  tinds  of  grain ;  hot 
the  season  is  often  too  short  for  Indian  eoA 
The  wild  hinds  produce  vast  ooantities  of 
Umber  and  lumber, which  maybe  regarded 
as  the  staple  production,  the  annual  amoont 
exported  being  from  1 0  to  1 1  6,0OO,OO0l  Tbe 
state  is  well  adapted  to  graaing  and  wool 
growing,  the  amount  of  wool  being  severtl 
miUioDs  of  doUan  anntially.    Ume»  tou^ 
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and  ice  are  exported  in  vast  (|iuiotitie&  Ships 
are  manufactured  for  a  foreign  market,  and 
the  fisheries  furnish  employment  for  thouaands 
of  thecitizena. 

The  most  commercial  places  in  the  state 
are  Portland,  Banfor,  Bath,  Hallowell,  Au- 
gusta, Thomaston,  famous  for  its  lime,  Belfast, 
Wlflcasset^  WeUs,  Qardlner,  Brunswick,  Cam- 
den, Castine,  Eastport^  and  Topsham,  noted 
Ibr  its  ship-building. 

Ooverrunent. — ^Tlie  goyemment  of  Maine 
eoDsists  of  a  GoTeinor,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Bepresentatiyes.  The  governor  is  elected 
annually  by  the  people,  and  has  a  salary  of 
|1,500.  A  council  of  seyen  persons  to  advise 
tile  goyemor,  is  elected  annuiEilly  by  the  joint 
hallot  of  the  leeialature.  The  memben  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativea— 
the  former  consisting  of  thirty-one,  and  the 
I&tter  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members- 
are  elected  by  the  people^  annually.  All 
male  cituens  of  the  United  Statea,  21  years 
of  age,  (except  paupers,)  who  have  been  in 
the  state  three  moDtns  preyious  to  an  election, 
are  voters,  by  written  ballot 

Judiciary. — ^This  is  vested  in  a  anpreme 
iudicial  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the 
l^wlature  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  four  judges,  with  a 
aalary  of  $1,800.  The  state  is  divided  mto 
three  districted  with  a  judge  over  each — 
■ahury,  11,200.  In  each  of  fiie  13  counties 
there  is  a  Probate  Court,  with  salaries  vary- 
ing from  1150  to  $620. 

^nan«M.-*Maine  has  a  total  debt  of 
$600,600,  paying*  an  interest  of  $36,000. 
From  the  last  report  of  the  state  treasurer, 
we  have  the  following: 

Amount  of  rMclpU  from  Msj  1, 
1851,  to  April  90, 1851 $426,196  80 

BslsDce  of  osah  in  treMvy  Mav  1, 
USO 195,914  Of7 

$553,120  87 
Amount  of  czpmdItiirM  from  Hay  I, 

1850,  to  April  80, 1851,  tedusiTe  . .  607,450  80 

LesTlnc  a  balanco  in  tmsivy  Maj  1, 

1851,  of •44,670  07 

Some  of  the  heaviest  items  of  expenditure 
in  1850-51  were  as  follows:  Pay  of  the 
Wislatare,  $47,976;  salaries,  $24,667;  roll 
of  accounts,  $16,288 ;  coet  of  crimmal  prose- 
cations,  $26,887 ;  school  fund,  $81,610 ;  state 
roads  and  bridges,  $6,760 ;  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  $5,126 ;  state  reform  sdiool,  $3,000 ; 
insane  hospital,  $602;  teachers'  institutes, 
•2,600. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  direct  taxes  and  income  from  the 
uiid-Mce,  are  estimated  at  $688,692,  for 
1851.  During  the  same  year  the  chief  re- 
aouroes  of  income  were  as  follows:  Direct 
taxes,  $207,575;  landoffice,  $187,341 ;  per- 
manent school  frind,  $2,707 ;  school  fund,  Ifo. 


18,  $28,440 ;  duties  on  commissions,  $1,850 ; 
bank  dividends,  $800 ;  U.  S.  stock  and  pre- 
mium, $21,850;  interest  on  tJ.  S.  loan,  $600. 
PopuUuion. — ^The  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Maine,  since  1790,  nas  been  as  iolIowB: 

Inereafe  per  cent. 

1790 96,540  

1800 151,719 67.2 

1810 228,705 50.7 

1820 298,885 80.4 

1880 899,966 84.0 

1840 501,798 24.9 

1850 588,088» 16.6 

Tlie  present  population  connsts  of  103,787 
ikmilies,  containing  296,635  white  males,  and 
285,128  white  females.  The  free  colored 
population  is  1,825.  Tlie  number  of  dwelling- 
nouses  in  the  state  is  95,797.  Its  number  of 
representatives  in  Congress  Is  six,  having  loet 
one  by  the  apportionment  of  the  last  census. 
As  each  representative  must  represent  93,702 
persons,  Maine  has  a  residuary  fraction  of 
2 1,02Q  persons. 

The  two  most  populous  cities  in  Maine  are 
Portland  and  Bangor,  the  population  of  the 
former  being  26,819,  and  of  the  latter,  14,441. 

Common  SchooU. — In  1828,  the  state  set 
apart  20  townships  of  public  land  as  a  basis 
for  a  school  fund.  Iliese  lands  have  yielded 
thus  far  $104,868,  which  is  permanent  school 
fond.  In  1850,  there  were  set  apart  24  half 
townships  more.  The  banks  are  also  required 
to  give  to  the  school  fund,  semi-annually,  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock. 
This  tax,  in  1850,  amounted  to  $27,230; 
which,  added  to  tiie  interest  arising  from  the 
school  fund,  amountiug  to  $6,216,  makes 
$88,492,  the  sum  divi(&d  among  the  towns 
of  the  state,  in  1850,  for  school  purposes. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  town  are  also  taxed 
40  cents  each  for  the  support  of  schools.  In 
1860,  this  tax  amounted  to  $264,861. 

Hie  number  of  common  schools  in  the  state, 
in  1850,  was  6,627,  with  230,274  pupils.  The 
ayerage  nxmthly  wages  of  male  teachers  b 
$16.66 ;  of  female  $5.92.  There  are  school 
Hbrariee  in  nine  towns.  There  are  92  char- 
tered academies  in  the  state.  Teachers'  insti- 
tutes also  have  been  in  successful  operation 
for  several  years;  1,782  teachers  attended 
them  in  1850. 

Colleges. — Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick, 
named  in  honor  of  its  principal  benefactor, 
the  Hoa  James  Bowdoin,  was  founded  in 
1794.  Its  president  is  Leonard  Woods,  jr., 
D.D.  It  has  14  professors,  1,051  alnmni,  and 
121  students,  at  we  present  time.  Its  library 
contains  22,900  volumes.  Waterville  CSoUege 
was  founded  in  1820,  by  the  Baptists,  at 
Waterville.  David  N.  Sheldon,  D.D^  is  its 
president.  It  has  Ave  professors  and  76  sta- 

*  This  givas  19  iohabitanls  to  tbo  sqnars  mila. 
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denta.  There  is  also  the  Bansor  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Baogor,  founded  io  1810;  the 
Weslejan  Seminary,  at  Readfield,  founded 
in  1822.  Maine  has  also  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  at  Brunswick,  founded  in  1820;  it  has 
fire  profesBOfB  and  61  students. 

There  were  in  Maine,  in  1840,  8,241  per- 
sons, over  20  years  of  age,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Internal  ImprovemtnU. — ^The  Cumberland 
and  Ozfcnrd  Canal,  connecting  Portland  with 
Sabago  pond,  and,  by  locks  in  the  Songo  river, 
with  Brandy  and  Loo^  ponds,  forms  a  navi^ 
tion  of  60^  miles.  It  is  84  feet  wide,  contains 
26  locks,  and  cost  $250,000. 

Railroads. — ^The  Androecqggin  and  Eenae- 
bec  Railroad  is  65  miles  lon^,  and  cost 
$1,621,878.  Tlie  Bangor  and  Pucatai^uis  is 
l\i  milee  long.  The  Calais  and  Banng,  6 
miles  long,  l^e  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth is  52  miles  lon^.  The  great  Atlantic 
and  St  Lawrence  Railroad,  extending  from 
Portland  to  the  Canada  line,  which  it  strikes 
at  the  town  of  Canada,  in  Vermont*  where  it 
connects  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  extending  from  Montreal  eastward, 
is  156  miles  long.  Railroad  cars  now  nyi 
through  from  Montreal  to  PortUnd  It  has  a 
bran<£  18  miles  long. 

The  Kennebec,  Bath,  and  Portland  Railroad 
connects  Portland  witti  Augusta,  the  capital 
of  the  state.  It  is  60  miles  long.  There  is 
also  the  York  and  Cumberland,  from  Portland 
to  Great  Palls,  Kew-Hampshire,  which  is 
about  50  miles  loi^. 

On  the  1st  of  Smnaxj,  1852,  Maine  had 
815  miles  of  railroad  complete  and  in  use,  and 
127  miles  in  progress  of  completion ;  majdng 
In  all,  442  muesi 

Manufotcture*. — ^From  the  returns  of  the 
last  census,  we  have  the  following  statistics 
on  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
iron,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  up  to  1850 : 

Ckptlal        Haada        Valiwaf 
iDTMtad.     •mplojad.     Pn.dacU 
OoHoB goods,  ....$3,389,700..3,7W.. $2,906,356 
WooUa  goods,...      467,600..    624..      766,300 

PiglzOD, 214,000..      71..        M,61« 

IionOastli^....      150,100..     244..      366,000 

Tlie  number  of  spmdies  employed  in  the 
manu&cture  of  cotton,  in  1850,  was  142,700 ; 
but  during  that  year  112,500  were  stopped. 

The  quantity  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  manu* 
fiftctured  in  Maine,  in  1850,  was  208.754,201 
feet;  in  1851  it  was  202,005,880  feet,  whidi, 
at  the  average  price  of  $10  per  thousand 
feet,  would  amount  to  $2,020,058. 

Maine  is  noted  for  its  ship-building.  In 
1850  it  built  127  ships,  75  br^,  115  schoo- 
ners,  8  sloops;  and  6  steamers ; — in  all,  826 
vessels,  havmg  a  tonnage  of  91,211.  No 
other  state  In  the  TTnioo  Duilt  half  as  many, 
except  New- York,  which  built  224  vessels,  of 
a  tonnape  of  58,842. 

Salt  IB  manufiustured  in  large  quantitiefl  In 


Maine ;  also,  paper,  leather,  hats,  capa,  boo- 
nets,  articles  of  saddlery,  pottery  ware,  bricb; 
lime,  machinery,  hardware,  cutieiy,  cordage, 
carriages  and  wagons,  ftimiture,  dbc  Tin 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  manubcturei 
is  not  probably  less  than  $10,600,000. 

Commerce. — ^Maine  exported,  m  the  year 
ending  July  1, 1850,  domestic  products  to  the 
amount  of  $1,686,818,  and  foreign  to  the 
amount  of  $29,094.  Her  total  imports,  ftr 
the  same  year,  amounted  to  $866,411. 

Banks, — ^Maine  has  thirty-seven  banks,  wift 
a  capital  of  $8,686,100  for  all  of  t^em.  Ilieir 
enth«  circulation  is  $2,994,905.  Their  total 
liabilities  amount  to  $8,251,260.  These  ars 
inet  1^  the  following  reaonroes : 

Loans $6,450,460 

Bank  balances 818.282 

Specie  on  hand 680,296 

Real  estate .'.      102,670 

Bills  of  Mame  banks 150,016 

Bills  of  other  banks 1 04,686 


Total  resources $8,251,260 

Such  Is  the  condition  of  banking  in  Maine^ 
as  furnished  by  the  last  annual  abetract,  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  May,  1851. 
The  average  dividends  of  these  banks  is  about 
four  per  cent 

More  complete  statistics  of  Maine  canoot 
be  given,  until  the  retunis  of  the  last  United 
States  census  are  known. 

MI880URL— Its  Hmtort— Staw  Gov- 

XBimMT,  COUBTB,  XTO. — BoUNDASIta,  AKD  SUX- 

FAOX  AKD  Soil  or  thx  Country — ^Natural 
PaoDvonoirs  and  CLDiATB--IhuNoiPAL  Rmos 
— CeiKr  Towns — Minkbal  Rxsouaon  or  the 
Stati — Intxrnal  Improvsmintb  —  Ponju- 

TION— BDUOATXON,  KTO,  KTOL 

HanoBT. — Hernando  de  Soto  may  be  taid 
to  be  the  first  European  that  beheld  the  river 
Mississippi,  called  py  him,  on  ita  discoveiT} 
(April,  1541,)  ''  Rio  Orande.*'  Owsioff  thu 
stream,  probably  some  thirty  miles  belov 
Helena,  m  the  state  of  Ailnnsas,  he  traversed, 
at  the  head  of  his  adventurous  band,  a  good- 
ly portion  of  the  territoiy  beyond.  Me  ii 
thought  by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reasoB. 
to  have  come,  during  this  march,  into  the 
limits  of  the  present  state  of  Missouri.  The 
Mississippi  was  first  explored  in  1678,  bj 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  two  IVendi  misdaO' 
aries,  and  more  fully  by  La  SaJIe,  tho  a  na- 
tive of  France,  in  1682.  By  him  all  the  re- 
gion situate  between  tibe  so-called  "BliDois 
country "  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  for- 
mally declared  an  appendage  of  the  Freodi 
crown,  and  called  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  From  this  time,  settlemeots 
began  to  be  made  by  the  French  within  the  Mil* 
sissippi  valley,  advancing  respectively  fi^ 
the  northern  and  southern  extremitiea  towsidi 
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the  interior.    Oanada  had  loog  (from  1608) 
been  mliabited  by  ooIooisU  from  France ;  but 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  was 
the  regioQ  bordering  on  the  f  ulf  alike  aietin- 
goid)^  Natchez  was  settled  in  1700 ;  New- 
Orleans  was  founded  in  1718;  and  within  a 
few  jears  the  whole  yalley  was  protected 
flrom  Spanish  inyasion  bj  a  chain  of  forts  ex- 
tending from  the  lakes  to  the  Mexican  gal£ 
Among  these,  was  built  in  1719,  Fort  Orleans, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  not  far  ftom  the 
present  capital  of  Missouri.    The  "Illinois 
ooantry,**  aboye  mentioned,  was  discoyered 
and  explored  by  Joliet  and  Marquette,  and 
was  colonized  oefore  Louisiana.    The  first 
settlement  was  made  at  Kaskaskia,  in  1684 ; 
the  next,  at  Caholda,  in  1699 ;  and  Yincen- 
nes,  in  17S6. 

in  legal  proceedings,  the  rM^ion  now  known 
as  the  state  of  Missouri  was  mduded  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  in  the  Illinois  country; 
but  popularly  and  historically  it  was  denomi- 
nated "  TJp{>er  Louisiana."  The  state  of  Ar- 
kansas was  included  within  the  same  diyision. 
Situated  m  the  central  part  of  the  yalley,  the 
progress  of  settlement  m  Missouri  at  first  was 
not  rapid.  Its  lead  mines  were  worked  as 
early  as  1720.  In  1756,  Uie  oldest  town  in 
the  state,  St.  Oeneyieye,  was  founded;  St 
Louis,  in  1764 ;  and  afterwards  a  number  of 
towns  in  quick  succession.  During  all  this 
time,  there  was  granted  only  one  tract  of  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Meanwhile 
fl768)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  yalley  passed 
unm  France  to  Spain  and  England:  Spain 
obtaining  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 

Spr;  England  all  east  of  that  riyer.  To 
gland,  too,  was  assigned,  as  the  reward  of 
conquest,  made  permanent  by  the  treaty  of 
1763,  the  entire  proyince  of  Canada.  France, 
after  a  yiolent  contest,  had  been  despoiled  of 
all  her  territorial  possessions  in  Nortn  Amer- 
ica. During  the  struggle,  a  number  of  Oa- 
nadian  French,  expecting  but  dreading  the 
English  yoke,  emigrated  by  the  way  of  the 
lakes,  and  gobg  southward,  located  in  Illinois, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana.  Hence  the 
first  important  impulse  to  the  colonization  of 
Ififsoun.  The  population  of  Spanish  Loui- 
siana at  the  time  of  its  public  transfer,  not 
without  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  settlers,  (1769,)  was  estimated  at  18,540 
persons,  of  whom  6,556  were  whites,  the  re- 
mainder negro  slayes.  Of  the  whites,  oyer 
2,000  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Of  the  whole 
population,  the  city  of  New-Orleans  alone 
oootained  8,190  souls,  domidliated  in  468 
houses.  A  riyer  trade  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  proyince ;  and  the  exports  of  the  proyince 
amounted,  tbe  year  before,  to  $250,000. 

The  character  of  the  new  goyemment  was 
mfld  and  coodliating.  Hie  laws  of  Spain 
were  promulgated  as  the  law  of  the  land,  llie 
highest  tribunal  in  Lower  Louisiana  was  that 


of  the  goyemor;  in  TTpper  Looisiana,  that  of 
the  lieutenant- goyemor.  The  commandants 
of  the  yarious  posts  in  the  proyince  were  the 
inferior  tribunals.  Lands  were  granted  liber- 
ally to  colonists,  on  the  payment  of  a  trifling 
douceur  to  the  proper  commandant ;  and  eyeiy 
encouragement  was  given  to  those  wishing  to 
effect  a  setUement.  Numerous  emkrants^m 
Spain  flocked  into  the  proyince.  m  1775,  St. 
Louis,  originally  a  depot  for  the  fur  trade^ 
had  increased  in  population  to  800.  Its  houses 
numbered  120,  many  of  them  buOt  of  stone. 
St  Genevieve  oontamed  460  inhabitants,  and 
about  100  houses.  Just  then  the  American 
revolution  broke  out,  and  Spain,  siding  with 
the  English  colonists,  entered  into  hostilities 
a^iinst  jSn^land.  In  Lower  Louisiana  and  in 
w  est  Flonda,  the  arms  of  Spain  were  sno- 
cesefuL  Meantime  St  Louis  was  besieged 
and  attacked  (1780)  by  a  body  of  British 
troops  and  Indians,  1,540  strong,  from  Michili- 
mackinac  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
MichijB^an.  CoL  Clark,  then  at  Kaskaskia,  being 
calledon  for  assistance,  arrived  in  time  to  give 
succor,  when  the  f^Tod  assault  was  being  made 
upon  the  town,  (May  6  i\  for,  attacked  oy  the 
**  Longknives,"  as  the  Indians  called  the  Amer- 
icans, they  fled  from  the  scene,  and  returned 
in  chagrin  to  their  homes.  During  the  siege, 
which  lasted  a  week,  about  sixty  persons  were 
killed  in  tiie  town  and  vidni^.  Thirty  more^ 
who  had  been  captured  by  tne  Indians,  were 
rescued  by  the  gallant  Clark.  Tlie  force  under 
his  command  was  not  quite  500  mea  Tlie 
general  peace  of  1788  put  an  end  to  hoetili- 
ties.  Spain  retained  her  previous  possessicnu, 
and  received  in  addition  the  whole  of  Florida 
south  of  the  81st  parallel  of  latitude.  Great 
Britain  resided  East  Louisiana,  called  also 
Illinois,  to  Uie  United  States,  retaining  only 
Canada. 

Emigration  into  Spanish  Louisiana  began 
once  more  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
trade  and  agriculture  commencea  again  to 
flourish.  The  hardy  settlers  of  the  western 
part  of  the  Unitea  States  now  built  their 
cabins  in  numerous  places  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, difficulties  soon  arose  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  The  former  power 
became  jealous  of  the  increasii^  greatness  of 
the  latter.  A  dispute  relative  to  tne  western 
boundanr  of  Gecnrgift  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  was  settled  b^  a  treaty,  (Oct 
20, 1796J  by  which  the  Spanish  kine  granted 
to  the  United  States  the  hee  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  agreed  to  the  81st  paral- 
lel of  latitude  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Floridas.  Territory  north  of  that  line, 
occupied  by  Spain  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
was  not  surrendered,  however,  until  1798, 
(March  28,)  the  rival  powers  having  ap- 
proached meanwhile  the  yeiy  brink  of  war. 
The  promised  free  navigation  of  the  Missia- 
sippi  was  unexpectedly  obstructed,  ft  place  of 
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oonunerdal  deposit  refosed,  aod  dUabilitiea  | 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Americana  desiring  to 
'  lettle  in  Louisiana.  "War  would  certainly 
have  ensued,  for  Sfiain  was  jealous  of  Amer- 
ican prosperity ;  and  the  American  spirit  of 
eoterpriM.  re8ol7ed  on  passing  any  and  e^ery 
territorial  bound,  was  not  always  intent  on 
preserriog  the  strictest  regard  to  the  rights, 
real  or  assumed,  of  its  less  lulyenturous  ueigh- 
bora.  Invasion,  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  cession  of  lK>uisiana  to  France,  (Slarch  21, 
1801,)  and  its  disposal  by  that  power  to  the 
United  States,  (April  80, 1803.) 

In  the  European  troubles  consequent  upon 
the  French  revolution  of  1789,  Spain  had  oe- 
come  involved  in  the  general  war,  and  her 
king  was  compelled  to  1k>w  before  the  irresist- 
ible might  of  Napoleon,  then  First  CoDsid  of 
France,  and  surrender  to  that  conaueror  the 
province  of  Louifliana.  Distrusting  nis  power 
to  retain  it,  engaged  as  he  was  m  a  contest 
with  Europe,  and  pressed  for  money.  Napoleon 
sold  the  province  to  the  XTnited  States  for 
$16,000,000.  It  waa  formally  delivered  to 
the  United  SUtes  Dec.  20,  1808,  at  New- 
Orleans  ;  the  outposts  not  bein^  all  reaiened  un 
til  the  ensuing  spring.  At  this  time  Sxe  prov- 
ince contained  49,500  inhabitants,  of  whom 
6,028  were  living  in  Upper  Louisiana.  Hie 
products  of  its  agriculture,  in  1802,  were 
chiefly  cotton  and  sugar ;  of  the  former,  20,000 
bales,  of  the  latter,  6,000  hotheads.  The 
commerce  of  New-Orleans  had  become  exten- 
sive; its  exports^  coming  from  the  province 
and  the  Western  states  and  territortes»  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  flour,  pork,  salt,  beeC 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  peltries,  naval 
stores  and  lumber,  amounted  to  40,000  tonsw 
The  commerce  of  Upper  TiOuiaiana  was  flour- 
ishing. A  prosperous  trade  was  being  carried 
€0  between  St  Louis  and  New-Orleans,  and 
with  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  rivers.  The  annual  crop  was 
about  88,000  minots  (264,000  bushels)  of 
wheat,  84,000  of  Indian  com,  and  28,627  lbs. 
of  tobacca  The  mines  produced  1,700  quin- 
tals (cwts.^  of  lead ;  the  salines,  about  1,000 
bbls.  of  salt  The  fiir  trade  brought  in  about 
$70,000.  Louisiana,  heuceforth,  formed  part 
of  the  United  States,  itself  "an  empu^," 
bought,  to  use  the  words  of  Bonaparte,  **  for 
a  mere  trifle." 

The  whole  purdiase  was  speedily  divided 
into  the  **  Temtory  of  0rleans''(sinc6  1812  the 
State  of  Louisana)  and  the  "  District  of  Loui- 
siana,* erected  in  1 806  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, administered  by  a  governor  and  territo- 
rial judges,  under  the  Utle  of  "Territory  of 
IjDuisiana.**  The  seat  of  the  government  was 
fit  Louis:  its  districts,  St  Cluu-les»  St  Louis, 
Bt  Genevieve,  Oape  Girardeau,  New-BCadrid, 
and  Arkansas.  In  1812,  the  name  was  changed 
to  *  Missouri  Territory."  The  province  ex- 
tended from  btitude  88^  to  41^  north,  and  the 
t6iritorial  govenmient  became  representative. 


WUliam  Clarke  was  the  first  governor.  13iS 
assemby  consisted  of  a  Legislative  Council  of 
Nine,  appcnnted  by  the  President,  and  a  Hoqm 
of  Representatives,  one  member  for  every  500 
free  white  males,  elected  by  the  people.  Tbe 
limits  of  Missouri  Territory  on  ttie  west,  not 
far  off  where  the  cession  was  made  by  Fraoce, 
were  gradually  extended  by  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  as  the  influx  of  immigrants  requirei 
People  from  the  Western  States  began  to 
move  in  frcnn  the  time  of  the  purchase.  lo 
1810  the  population  numbered  21,000,  of 
whom  aU  but  1,600,  belongiog  to  Arkaosai, 
were  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  Mis- 
souri. Upon  the  organization  of  the  regular 
territorial  govemmsnti  numerous  Ameriao 
pioneers  flocked  in  from  Kentucky,  Teooes- 
see,  Ohio,  eta,  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Ecupland,  (1816 ;]  overrunnipg,  bo  to 
speak,  the  French  setUemeuts.  Americui 
habits,  usages,  laws  and  institutions  soon  he- 
came  prevalent  llie  old  French  setUen 
were  quickly  merged  and  almost  lost  amonff 
the  later  and  more  active  population.  Chie^ 
ly  m  the  cities,  where  even  now  the  Catholic 
religion  is  full  of  life  and  vigor,  did  they  ood- 
tinue  to  exert  for  a  time  a  leading  influeooe; 
their  habitB,  even  in  these,  however,  becoDung 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
Aoglo-Americans,  until  at  length  the  whole 
became  a  homogeneous  people. 

Immigration  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1817  the 
territory  contained  60,000  souls.  St  Lodi 
counted  at  that  time  6,000  inhabitants,  agaiD^ 
1,000  in  1804.  It  had  akeady  become  the 
emporium  of  the  upper  MississippL  In  1817» 
application  was  made  by  the  Assembly  t» 
Congress  for  authority  to  mane  a  state  cmi* 
tutioo  preliminary  to  admission  into  the  Fede> 
nd  Umoa  A  fierce  and  stormy  debate  arose 
at  once  on  the  subiect  in  Congress.  Apo▼e^ 
fill  party  demandea  that  the  new  states  should 
exclude  elavery  by  their  constitutiona  The 
discussion  raged  for  two  years,  threateoiog  to 
tear  the  Union  asunder.  At  leogth,  howerer, 
the  debate  was  stopped  by  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  institution  of  slaveiy 
should  he  recognized  in  Missouri,  but  io  do 
other  new  state  north  of  latitude  86°  SO* 
The  state  constitution,  slightly  modified  sioce 
its  adoption,  was  fiiuned  by  a  conveutioo  « 
forty  delegates,  whidi  met  at  St  Louis  Joae 
12,  1820,  and  adopted  on  the  19th  of  Mj 
following.  The  new  state  was  found,  bjr  * 
census  taken  the  same  year,  to  contain  a  nopQ' 
lation  of  66,686,  of  whom  10,222  were  slavea 

From  this  time  until  the  present^  there  hsi 
flowed  a  constant  tide  of  immigration  io^ 
Missouri  from  the  Southern,  Western,  sod 
Northern  States^  and  fi*om  Europe.  Befor« 
the  dose  of  1888.  there  had  come  to  the  sfsM 
as  many  as  80,000  firugal  and  iodudtTiott 
emigrants  fi'om  Germany  alone.  A^cultur^ 
commerce,  manu&ctures,  eta,  have  xept  pto^ 
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wlfh  the  popuktioD.  In  1886,  the  65  coun- 
ties of  the  state  contained  in  all,  i44,208  in- 
babitanu 

Stati  QctfWBLinaan, — itcoordine  to  the  oon- 
•titutioD,  the  governor  is  6hoeen  ^  the  peo- 
ple^ for  the  term  of  four  years.  H!e  must  be 
86  reare  old,  a  native  of'^tbe  tTmted  States, 
ana  a  resident  of  the  state  for  four  years.  He 
nominates  thejjudidal  and  some  other  dvil 
officers,  pardons  and  reprieves ;  but  his  veto 
npon  a  le«^lative  act  is  set  aside  by  a  major- 
i^  of  each  house  in  the  general  assembly.  The 
laeuteoant-goveraor,  chosen  as  the  governor, 
Is  also  preetdent  of  the  Senate.  The  general 
assembly,  or  legislature,  is  composed  of  two 
branches,  the  Senate  and  tike  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Senators  (not  fewer  than  14  iu>r 
more  than  83)  must  be  80  years  old/dtl^ns 
of  the  state  for  four  vears,  tax  payers,  and  are 
chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Represent- 
atives, (not  above  100,)  chosen  every  two 


the  state  two  years,  and  of  the  county  one, 
and  must  have  paid  a  Ux,  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of 
the  governor,  and  hold  office  during  good 
behavior,  or  until  66  years  of  age.  Soon,  no 
doubt,  they  will  be  appointed  by  popular 
election.  £very  free  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  21  years  old,  a  resident  in  the 
Btate  for  one  year,  and  at  the  place  of  voting 
three  months,  is  a  qualifiea  elector.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  three  judges, 


and  has  only  appellate  Jurisdidian.  The  cir- 
cuit courts,  neld  twice  a  year  in  each  county* 
have  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction,  hearing 
all  cases,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  law, 
not  cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Oounty  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  matters 
probate,  and  local  county  aifiurs.  Appeal  ia 
made  to  the  circuit  courts.  Amendments  to 
the  constitution  can  be  made  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  general  assembly.  Only  one 
bank,  with  not  more  than  five  branches,  and 
a  capital  of  not  more  16,000,000,  one  half  re- 
served to  the  state,  can  be  established.  Slaves 
have  the  same  protection  of  life  as  whites,  and 
in  criminal  cases  are  tried  by  a  jury,  and  pro- 
vided with  counsel  by  the  court  A  revision 
and  digest  of  the  laws  is  to  be  made  every 
ten  y  ear&  The  general  assembly  meets  bien- 
nially, on  the  l^t  Monday  in  December,  in 
Jefferson  City. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Qovemors  of 


years,  must  be  24  years  old,  inhabitants  of ,  Missouri  from  its  territorial  organization,  in 


1804,  to  the  present  time: — ^Territorial — 
Amos  Stoddart,  (1804-6;)  James  Wilkinson, 
(1806-7;)  Meriwether  Lewis,  (1807-184 
William  Clarke,  (1818-20.)  State— Alexan- 
der M*Nair,  (1820-24;)  Frederick  Batet 
(elected  in  1824 ;)  John  Miller,  (1828 ;)  Daniel 
Dunklin,  (1882 ;)  lilbumBoggs,  (1886 ;)  Tho- 
mas Rtynolds,  (1840;)  John  C.  Edwards, 
(1844 ;)  Austin  A.  King,  (1848.) 

The  officers  of  the  state  government  fbr 
the  year  1861,  are  these: 

TflrB«>ii.      Sdnr. 

AiKlin A. B3ng, Richmond, (TotMmor, «...  1862.  $2,000 

Thomas H  Price, « , Jefferson  City,  ..XieWemmi- Governor,...., 1862.  $4.60 

[••day  whil«  preslAim. 

^phraim  B.  Ewing, Richmond, See,  of  State,  and  Sup.  ofPMie 

Schools^ 1868. 

Wilson  Bniwn, Cape  Girardeau,  Auditor  of  Accounts, 1868. 

Peter  G.  Glover, JVeaturer, ., 

William  A.  Bobarda, Boone  County, .  .Attorney- General, 1868. 

A.  P.  Richardson, Bay  County,.. . .  ReaUtrar  of  Lands, 1868. 

Gnstavus  A.  Parsons,  . . .  .Jefferson  City, .  .Acffutant- general, 

George  W.  Miller, •*  Quartermaster-Oeneral, 

Menyweather  L.  Clarl^ ..  .St  Louis, Surveyor-Oenerai, 

James  M  Hughes, Liberty, President  Stale  Bank, 

Henry  Shurlds, St  Louis, Cashier,       **         «•     


$1,800 

1,600 

1,860 

760 

1,260 

100 

100 

1,600 


The  Supreme  Court  ia  oompoeed  of  William 
K  Kapton,  Saline  oounty.  Presiding  Judge, 
(with  a  salary  of  $1,100;)  John  P.  Ryland, 
Idhyeite  oounty,  Awoeiate  Judge,  ($1,100;) 


1st  CSrcuit, 
2d  •« 
8d  « 
4th  " 
6th  " 
6th  « 
7th  « 
8th  « 
9th      •« 

loth 

11th 

12th 

18th 

14th 


2,000 

Jamea  H.  Birch,  Clinton  oounty,  Assistant 
Judge,  ($1,100.) 

Of  the  fourteen  circuit  courts,  the  following 
are  the  offioers  and  their  salaries: 


James  W.  Morrow, 
W.  A.  HalL     ' 
Carty  Wells, 
Addison  Beet, 
H.  Young, 
C^ojrge  W.  Duun, 
P.  P.  Wright, 
Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  H.  Stone, 
H.  Hough, 
James  A.  Clark, 
Sol  L.  Leonard, 
0.  &  Yaney, 
Ihuiial  H.  LeeCk 


« 


8«lu7.                     AttonwTt. 

$1,000  William  A.  Robards. 

SJaiy. 
•  •  •  .  .$760    AD^  ft*.ML 

«      Charles  H.  Hardin, 

260 

u 

«      A.  W,  Ijftinb  ..   ......... 

« 

M 

"      J.  J.  liindley, 

•*      S.  L.  Sawyer, 

«      MOliver, 

M 

II 
M 

"      W.  P.  Johnson 

II 

M 

"      James  R.  J/ackland. . .  • « « t 

m 

« 

**      M.  D.  Rtevens^o.  ....?-•-• 

u 

C( 

"      Samuel  A.  HilL  .....tt-. 

« 

« 

•      W  Halliburton  

« 

tt 

*      Samnid  Archer, 

**      J<Jm  T  OoffM. 

« 
II 

«     John  JEL  Woodiide, 

« 

• 
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Beflid«e  fhA  ciroiiit  and  oounty  courts,  the 
tity  of  St  Louis  has  a  Ck>urt  of  Common 
Pleas,  Tvith  jurisdiction  very  like  that  of  the 
circuit  court;  a  Criminal  Court,  a  District 
Court  of  Probate,  and  a  Recorder's  Court 
Bamuel  Treat  is  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
(11,000  0  James  B.  Colt,  of  the  Criminal 
uourt,  (11,000 ;)  P.  G.  Ferguson,  of  Probate, 
(foes;)  Mr.  Dougherty,  Recorder,  (|1,200.) 

The  amount  of  the  state  debt  is  $684,997 
40 ;  the  interest  on  it  $78,1 00.  The  branches 
of  the  State  Bank  (itself  being  in  St  Loub) 
are  located  respectiyely  in  Fayette,  Palmyra, 
Jackson,  Springfield,  and  Lesingtoa  Of  the 
stock  jbaid  in  to  the  bank  and  its  branches, 
ap  to  December  21, 1860,  $964,206  were  own- 
ed by  the  state;  $264,926  by  individuals; 
deposits,  $1,096,284;  received  m  interest  and 
ezchanji^  $278,829 ;  chculation,  $2,662,600 ; 
bills  discounted,  $1,947,075 ;  specie  on  hand, 
$1,198,268. 

BOITNDABIEB,    AND    SuRFAOB  AND    SoiL    OF 

THK  CoDMTRT. — ^Tho  State  of  Missouri  lies, 
in  general,  between  the  parallels  of  86^  80' 
and  40^  80'  north  latitude,  and  12®  and  17^ 
80'  longitude  west  from  Washington.  More 
specifically,  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Mis- 
sissippi, beginning  at  latitude  86°,  and  run- 
ning north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Momes, 
whence  the  line  follows  the  latter  riv^up  to 
its  rapids,  (40°  80'.)  The  northern  bonndaiy 
is  the  parallel  of  these  rapids  to  the^point 
where  it  cuts  the  Missouri.  The  western 
boundary  follows  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas,  where  it  conmiences  running 
due  south,  and  so  continues  until  it  intersects 
the  parallel  of  latitude  86°  80'.  Hie  south- 
ern Doundary  line  is  the  parallel  of  86°  80' 
as  far  as  the  St  Frauds,  whence  it  follows 
the  course  of  that  river  to  Itamouth,  and  after 
that  the  parallel  of  latitude  86°  to  its  pmot 
of  iatersectioowiththeMissisnDpl   The  state 


oootains,    within  these   boundaries^  67,880 
square  miles^  or  48,128,200  acresL 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  the 
country,  which  was  once  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, became,  after  the  earthquakes  of  1811- 
12,  marshy.  This  district  contains,  on  esti- 
mate, 1,617,287  acres,  and  extends  south  from 
the  neighboriiood  of  Oape  Girardeau  into  the 
northern  part  of  Arkansas,  a  distance  in  Mis- 
seori  alone  of  108  miles,  and  westwardly  as 
fiur  as  the  river  St  Fhuocis.  The  land  is  well 
located  as  regards  facilities  of  transport,  and 
is  said  to  be  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  valley. 
The  greater  portion  can  be,  and  at  some  not 
Tery  distant  period  will  be,  recUdmed  by  ar- 
tificial means,  and  brought  under  cultivatioa 
The  probable  cost  of  reclamation  is  estimated 
at  $1,000,000.  The  remainmg  parts  of  the 
state,  though  they  include  mu<m  bottom  land, 
are  not  swampy.  The  river  Missouri  sepa- 
rates the  whole  into  two  parts,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  dissimilar  geological  and 
geographical  features.    South  of  that  river. 


the  sur&ce  of  the  country  is  rollmg  as  fe 
west  as  the  Osa^e,  gradually  rising^  into  a 
hilly  and  mountainous  district  forming  the 
outskirts  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  Beyond 
the  Osage,  at  some  distance,  commences  a 
vast  expanse  of  prairie  land,  which  stretcbes 
away  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  diief 
geological  deposits  of  the  region  are  solid 
strata  of  carboniferous  and  Silurian  limestone 
and  sandstone,  reposing  on  or  ij^ound  the  unr 
stratified  primitive  rocks.  In  the  hilly  and 
broken  mmeral  region,  which  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  south  of  the  ICs- 
souri,  havinff  an  area  of  about  17,000,000 
acres,  the  sou,  which  of  course  lies  above  the 
geological  deposits  just  mentioned,  is  formed 
of  decomposed  sandstone,  syenite,  and  mag- 
nesian  limestone.  Soils  constituted  of  the  last 
two  elements  are  fertile ;  but  in  many  of  the 
districts  of  the  mineral  region,  their  product- 
iveness is  impaired  by  the  adinixture  of  oxide 
of  iron.  Other  districts,  as  the  Bellevue  Yal- 
lev,  and  the  valley  of  the  Maramec,  Qascoo- 
ade,  and  Osage,  are  well  fitted  for  cultivation, 
or  for  pasture.  Around  the  head  waters  of 
the  White,  Eleven  Points,  Current  and  Big 
Black,  where  the  land  is  most  mountainous, 
the  soil  is  formed  6f  decomposed  semivitreous 
sandstone,  and  is  in  general  unproductive^ 
though  it  supports  a  magmficent  mwth  of 
yellow  pine,  valuable  for  its  lumber,  llie 
mtervening  valleys,  however,  are  deddedly 
fertUe,  but  small  in  extent  The  lands  ttto- 
ate  more  immediately  eouth  of  the  Missouri 
are  partly  saiM^  an^  partly  oalcareooa.  In 
general,  where  alumina  or  day  sufficientlj 
abounds,  we  have  here  a  fertile  soil,  adapted 
to  the  production  of  wheat  <Mits,  barley,  maiasb 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  the  grasses 

That  part  of  the  state  which  lies  north 
of  the  Missouri  river  is  in  no  place  moun- 
tainous, but  either  rolling  or  quite  flat  It 
contains  more  inhabitants  than  the  southern 
division;  and  being  richer,  is  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  cultivation.  Its  geological 
substratum  is  chiefly  carboniferous  limestone. 
The  coal  measure  of  Illinois  extends  west  of 
the  Mississippi  at  St  Louis,  and  is  probably 
commensurate  with  the  northern  division  oif 
the  state,  beixig  limited  on  the  south  by  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  above  spoken  of^  lying 
south  of  the  Missouri.    The  soils  of  this  re- 

S'on  are  chiefly  calcareous  and  arenaceoosb 
e  aluminous  oeing  limited  in  extent  Tlie 
calcareous,  or  those  abounding  in  lime,  which 
are  predominant^  are  fertile,  particularly  near 
the  mamns  of  the  rivers.  Of  this  character 
are  the  muds  in  the  western  part  of  the  states 
along  the  Missouri.  The  counties  of  Clay, 
PlaU,  and  Buchanan  cannot  be  readily  sur- 
psased  in  productiveness.  The  other  western 
and  interior  counties  are  nearly  equal  in  fer- 
tility to  those  specified.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  Uie  region,  arenaceous  or  sandy  soil  pre- 
dominates.   These  lands,  which  are  coinpar> 
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utirely  btfren,  itfe  fotmd  on  the  sonihem 
flaok  of  (Be  prairies  which  have  their  origiD 
in  north  Hiasouri,  and  extend  to  the  h^ 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.    In  general,  it  may 
he  said  that  the  land  ofMiseoon  is  prodactive. 
Tbe  mineral  region  of  the  south,  nnlike  most 
others,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  a^icultural  dis- 
trict; bat  the  want  of  a  convenient  market  is 
a  drawback  to  its  agricultural  advancement 
Natural  F^onncnoNs  and  CuifATK. — Ex- 
cept on  the  prairies,  Missouri  is  well  timbered. 
The  rirer  bottoms,  hi  particular,  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  elm,  a^h,  hick- 
ory, cotton- wood,  and  black  and  white  wal- 
nut   In  the  more  barren  districts  are  found 
white  and  pin-oak,  and  sometimes  forests  of 
yellow  pine,    Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
met  witn  differ  from  those  found  in  the  same 
latitude  in  Ohio.    Tlie  crab-apple,  paw-paw, 
and  persimmon,  are  abundant;  as  also  the 
hazle  and  pecan.    Three  specie  of  wild  grape- 
vine are  common  throughout  the   country. 
Tbe  prairies  are  covered,  in  the  jxroper  sea- 
son, with  numerous  varieties  of  ffowers,  and 
with  a  coarse,  tall  grass,  which,  either  green 
or  cured,  is  excellent  f&dder  for  cattle.    Of 
the  cultivated  natural  productions,  wheat  and 
Indian  com  succeed  uie  best    Rye,  barlev, 
oats,  and  the  other  productions  of  the  middle 
and  northern  states,  as  buckwheat,  hope,  hay, 
isc^  are  successfully  cultivated.    Hemp  has, 
of  late  years,  been  raised  with  consi^rable 
flucceas ;  but,  owing  chiefly  to  haste  and  care- 
lessneea  in  its  preparation,  it  has  lost  ground 
in  the  market,  and  does  not  command  near  so 
fair  a  price  as  that  not  naturally  better,  im- 
ported from  abroad.    Flax  is  also  produced. 
Cotton  can  be  raised  in  the  south-eastern  lim- 
its of  the  state.    Tobacco  is  being  raised  in 
abundance,  and  wilT  become,  probably,  one  of 
the   leading   staples  of  lifissouri.    Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  apricots,  nectarine  and  other 
fruit  trees  produce  in  profusion.    Potatoes  of 
bodi  kinds  succeed  well;  and  so  does  the 
vine,  which  b  successfully  cultivated  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  hills  and  eminences.    The 
dryness  of  soil  and  atmosphere,  characteristic 
of  the  state,  is  favorable  to  its  development 

The  wild  animals  of  the  r^on  are  those 
common  to  this  part  of  the  valley.  The  most 
formidable  disappear  with  the  advance  of 
dvLUzation.  Wud  fowls  are  abundant  Hie 
fridUties  for  raisine  catUe,  horses,  and  sheep, 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  western 
state,  Illinois  excepted.  Hogs  are  reared  with 
more  ease  than  in  Ohio,  and  are  beginning  to 
be  extensively  raised  for  export  Poultry  suc- 
ceeds admirably* 

The  climate  of  Missouri  is  extremely  vari- 
able. In  winter,  the  cold  is  excessive ;  in 
summer,  the  heat  The  thermometer  falls 
below  zero,  and  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
are  frozea  over,  so  that  heavy-loaded  wagons 
can  cross  in  safety  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
country  being  open  and  exposed  to  the  sun's 


rays,  and  the  ad!  loose  and  sandy,  and  con- 
sequently retentive  of  heat>  the  summer  is 
exceedingly  warm.  The  atmos^ere,  how- 
ever, is  dry  and  pure,  and  cooling  wmds  temper 
the  heat  of  summer.  Bilious  and  remittent 
fevers  prevail  in  the  bottom  lands  during 
warm  weather.  Other  portions  of  the  state 
are  deemed  healthy,  and  will  probably  be- 
come more  so  as  settlements  increase.  Pol- 
monici  or  lung  complaints,  terminating  in  con- 
sumption, in  spite  of  the  varisbleness  of  Uie 
weather,  are  rare ;  but  pleurisy  and  lung  fe- 
vers are  not  unfrequent  m  winter. 

PaiifoiPAL  RivxBS. — Omitting  the  Bifissis- 
sippi  as  not  flowing  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  we  mav  mention  first,  as  most  important 
among  the  rivers  of  Missouri,  the  stream  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  This  river  rises  in 
the  Roclnr  Mountains,  not  fiur  fitnn  the  head 
waters  of'^the  Columbia,  8,096  miles  fi^m  its 
mouth.  The  last  four  or  Awe  hundred  miles 
of  its  course  alone  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 
state;  the  rest  flows  through  the  Territory 
of  Missouri.  The  trough  t£t>ugh  whidi  the 
river  flows  is  from  two  to  four  miles  wide, 
and  is  bounded  by  rocky  Ihnestone  hills^  whidi 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  three  hundred 
feet  Nearly  all  the  bottoms  of  the  Missonri 
are  on  its  north  side ;  and  ordinarily,  they  are 
not  subject  to  overflow.  In  this  respect  ther 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  lussissipm, 
which  latter  are,  moreover,  of  greater  wid&, 
and  formed  of  soil  less  sandy  and  less  easily 
percolated  by  water.  The  Ifissouri  flows 
down  an  inclined  plane,  the  upper  strata  of 
which  are  readily  disintemtea  and  trans- 
ported by  the  rapid  flbw  of  the  main  stream 
and  its  chief  tributaries^  the  Tellowstoos 
and  the  Platte.  Its  waters  become  thorough- 
ly impregnated,  as  we  find  them  at  its  mouth, 
with  minerah  and  organic  substances  in  solu- 
tion or  suspension,  imparting  to  it  that  turl»d 
character  for  which  it  is  distingnished.  The 
alluvial  lands  lying  along  the  river  are  subject 
to  being  covered,  during  inundations,  witli 
drifting  sands ;  the^  are,  however,  occupied  by 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  both  of  trees  ana  herbs. 
These  bottom  umds  are  finvorites  with  settlen^ 
and  they  are  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population.  The  river  is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  to  the  falls,  2,000  miles  from  its  month. 
Its  valley  has  double  the  elevation  of  that  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  the  average  rapidity  of 
the  stream  is  as  &st  again  as  that  of  tlie  other. 
In  1819  it  was  first  navigated  by  a  steamboat. 
The  products  of  the  Ssnta  F4  and  of  tbe  In- 
dian fur  trade  find  th^  way  down  this  river. 
The  former  trade  is  vidued  at  $600,000  a  year, 
the  latter  at  $300,000. 

The  next  largest  river  of  tbe  state  is  the 
Osajg^e,  a  tributary  of  tbe  M&souri,  coming  in 
on  its  south  side,  120  miles  from  its  mouth. 
At  its  mouth  the  Osage  is  400  yards  wide ; 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  of  a  light  draught 
fbr  about  200  miles,  at  high  water.    About 
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the  bead  Wftienof  dtis  8ii«am  are  fonod  the 
beet  cotton  lands  in  the  state.  The  Gascon- 
ade comes  into  the  Missouri  below  the  Osage, 
near  the  town  of  Hennann,  and  is  important 
for  the  supplies  of  fine  plank  and  timber  which 
it  furnishes  to  the  country  below.  The  Ma- 
ramec  is  a  beautiful  river,  running  through 
the  mineral  region,  and  flowing  into  the  Mis- 
aissippi,  18  mues  below  St  iu>nis.  Further 
Houtb  are  the  riyers  St  Francis  and  the  White, 
with  their  branches.  Korth  of  the  Missouri 
we  find  Salt  river  flowing  into  the  Mississippi ; 
and  the  Chariton  and  the  Oiand,  which  empty 
into  the  Missouri.  Propositions  have  been 
made  for  improving  the  Osage,  Grand,  Salt, 
and  Maramec^  and  it  is  expected  that  no  long 
time  will  elapse  before  the  desired  improve- 
ments, at  least  in  the  Osage  (cost,  $204,600) 
and  the  Grand,  (1X9,787,)  wiU  be  effected. 
Those  propoeed  to  be  made  in  the  former  will, 
on  estimate,  save  the  people  residing  within 
the  territory  which  it  waters  an  annual  aggre- 
gate of  $329,594.  Other  rivers  than  Uiose 
mentioned  are  of  minor  importance. 

CBiar  TowKB. — ^The  oldest  town  in  the 
state  is  St  Genevieve,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississipi^  about  60  miles   below  St 
Louis.    It  is  mteresting  chiefly  for  its  early 
history,  and  for  its  future  prospecta  At  pres- 
eotit  IS  much  decayed,  though  beginning  again 
to  flourish.    The  old  viUag^  (Le  Vteux  Vtl- 
laag,)  now  called  the  Big  Field,  {Le  Grand 
Chunpt)  and  distant  about  three  miles  from 
the  pruent  town,  was  settled  about  the  year 
1766.    The  original  settlers  were  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  traders  in  fiirs,  peltries  and  lead, 
and  vojfogeurs.    Of  the  old  village,  nothing 
now  remains.    The  new  town  was  settled, 
about  1786,  the  year  of  the  great  flood  (Tan- 
nie   de$  grandM   eaux,)  by  emigrants  from 
Easkaskia,  in  lUinoiB,  and  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  town.    About  a  year 
ago,  the  last  survivor  of  the  new  town  settlers, 
Jean  Bapt  Valle,  sea,  died  at  an  advanced 
age.    The  present  town  is  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  rich  mining  and  agricul- 
tural country,  and  must  in  time  enjoy  con- 
siderable commerce.  Wlien  the  contemplated 
railroad  between  it  and  the  Iron  Mountain 
shall  have  been  finished,  its  prosperity  will  be 
insured.    Marble  and  limestone  abound  in  its 
vidnity.    Its  sand  b  the  best  m  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  Bos- 
ton and  Pittsburg  use  it  in  large  quantities  in 
their  manufactonea.     The  village  possesses, 
too,  great  advantages  for  mamifftcturin^    Be- 
aides  iron,  there  is  deposited  here  for  shipment 
all  the  lead,  cobalt,  and  copper  made  in  the 
neighboring  counties  of  soutL-east  Missouri. 

New-Mi^rid,  another  of  the  first  settled 
towns  in  Missouri,  was  founded  by  Jaques 
Glamorgan,  a  Scotchman,  holding  office  under 
the  Spanish  government,  in  the  year  1788  or 
I'789.  Its  founders  and  first  inhabitants  were 
men  fond  of  adventure,  intelligent,  and  most 


of  theinpofl8e«ed  of  oomfortaUe  meana  of 
living.  They  ei^agedin  raising  cotton,  wbidi, 
tqgeUier  With  ma  and  peltries  boc^ht  frqpa 
the  Indians,  they  exported  None  of  the  M 
town  is  now  in  existence.  Ite  fort,  churches^ 
cemeteries,  and  houses,  have  all  been  swept 
away  by  the  encreachmente  of  the  Mississippi 
In  a  few  years  no  traces  of  the  town  so  noted 
for  ito  sufferings  during  the  earthquakes  of 
1811-12  will  M  discoverable  by  the  mcjuiring 
stranger.  The  present  town  was  laid  out 
back  of  the  old,  in  1820.  The  location  is,  or 
rather  will  be^  good,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  The  chief  drawback  from  the  advance- 
ment of  the  town  is  the  vast  region  of  swamps 
or  submeiged  land,  lying  direc&y  in  ite  rear. 
That  portion  of  the  neighboring  country  which 
can  be  tilled,  is  rich  and  highly  productive. 
When  the  propoeed  drainage  of  the  surround- 
ing district  shall  have  been  completed,  there- 
fore, New-ld^rid  will  awake  to  new  life  and 
energy.  Its  annual  exports  reach  in  value 
about  $100,000. 

The  dtf  of  St  Loms,  by  for  the  largest  in 
the  state,  and  the  largest  west  of  the  Mjasie- 
sippi,  destined  to  be  second  only  to  New-Or- 
leans in  all  the  valley,  was  founded  in  1 664  by 
a  company  of  merchants,  who  had  an  exdonve 
grant  for  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  Missouri.  The  citv  is  situated  on 
the  MissiBippi,  on  the  first  oluff,  20   milea 
bebw  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  and  is  ad- 
mirably located  for  carrying  on  commerce.  It 
has  access  to  a  vast  region  of  country :  on  the 
north  bv  the  Missiesippi  and  the  Illinois,  cm 
the  west  by  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  south- 
east by  the  Ohio.    The  mightj  Mississippi 
gives  it  an  outlet  to  the  ocean.    Its  trade  sur- 
passes that  of  any  place  on  the  river  aboTe 
New- Orleans.    In  1810  its  population  was 
1,600;  in  1820,4,698 ;  in  1880,6,694;  in  1840, 
16,496;   in  1860,  77,466,  of   whom   2,616 
were  slaves.     Capital  invested  in  the  city 
in  1860  amounted  to  $8,868,861 ;  persons  em- 
ployed, 7,929;  annual  product,  $18,908,6^7. 
Of  the  population,  40,414  were  natives  of 
foreign  countries,  of  whom  28,774  were  bora 
in  Germany.   This  emigrant  population  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  citv  s  advance  in 
wealth  and  prosperity.    The  oluff  on  which 
the  city  is  ouilt  is  composed  of  limestone^ 
formed  into  two  distinct  banks :  the  first  20; 
the  second  60  feet  above  high  water.    The 
city  is  thickly  settled  a  mile  and  a  half  aloE^g 
the  river,  but  extends  in  all  six  and  a  half 
miles  by  the  curve  of  the  river.    Its  breadA 
reaches  back  in  all  three  miles ;  but  the  thiddy 
settled  part  only  three  quarters  of  a  mflk 
The  houses  are  usually  of  neat  constroctioo, 
the  most  recent  being  ouilt  of  brick,  and  some 
of  stone  quarried  on  the  spot.    The  city  con- 
teins49  churches,  valued  at  $1,213,600.    Of 
these,  12  are  Roman  Catholic;  12  Methodist; 
8  Presbyterian;  6  Episcopal;  6  Lutheran;  S 
Baptist ;  2  Unitarian ;  2  Evangelical ;  1  Boat- 
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men's.  There  are,  bendee,  two  synagogues. 
Tbere  are  witbin  the  city  limits  4^  common 
schools,  witii  2,847  pupils ;  15  priyate  schools, 
with  2,378  pupils;  9  Roman  Catholic,  with 
1,866  pupils;  a  Catholic  College  wiOi  ^50 
popUs;  and  two  Medical  Colleges,  with  14 
profeesors  and  262  students.  The  tnu]e  of  St 
Loms  is,  of  coarse,  extensive  and  increasing. 
Of  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  there  were 
leceiyea  at  that  pomt  during  the  year  1860, 
(K),862  bales  of  hemp;  578,502  pigs  of  lead; 
1,792,074  bushels  or  wheat;  825,070  barrels 
of  flour;  101,062  barrels  of  pork;  and  9,055 
hogsheads  of  tobacco.  The  number  of  steam- 
boat arrivals  during  the  same  year  was  2,699. 
Hie  amount  of  lumber  received  and  manufisu:- 
tared  into  shingles,  laths,  and  staves,  was 
29,676,099  feet 

Among  the  other  towns  in  the  state  may  be 
mentioned  Jefferson  City,  on  the  Missouri^  iust 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  distinguisned 
odIv  as  being  the  seat  of  government  Boon- 
ville,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Jefferson  City,  in 
Cooper  county,  was  settled  by  Daniel  Bodne, 
of  Kentucky.  Glasgow,  in  Howard,  laid  out 
b  1886,  contiuns  now  1,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  flourishing  in  its  commerce.  Lexington,  in 
Lafayette,  siso  on  ihe  Missouri,  is  a  thriving 
place,  situated  in  a  rich  region,  and  containing 
about  2,500  inhabitants.  Weston,  in  Flatte, 
oo  the  same  river,  is  a  flourishing  place.  In- 
dependence, in  Jackson,  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  Santa  F^  trading  caravaa  St  Charles, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  moat 
important  town  on  that  river.  Potosi,  in  the 
mining  district,  is  on  the  increase.  Hercula- 
iieum  is  the  principal  place  of  deposit  for  lead 
from  the  mines.  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, below  St  Genevieve,  has  a  fine  harbor, 
and  IS  the  port  of  a  flourishing  region  in  the 
rear.  Louisiana,  ClarkesviUe,  and  Hannibal 
are  most  important  landiog-plaoea  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, above  St  Louis.  Palmyra,  Iviog 
back  of  Hannibal,  was  once  a  thriving  villsge, 
bnt  afterwards  became  much  decayed.  It  is 
now  again  flourishing,  containing  about  2,000 
inhabitants. 

MiNKEAL  BBSOUBon.— The  mineral  region 
of  Missouri  occupies  an  area  of  from  seventeen 
to  eighteen  millions  of  acres^  an  extent  of 
ODCDtry  greater  than  Kew-Hampshire,  Massa- 
diusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Del- 
aware united.  It  was  described  as  early  as 
1718,  on  a  French  chart,  as  tin  pays  plein  de 
mtfies,  a  country  full  of  mines.  The  elevation 
of  the  district  above  the  sea  varies  from  600 
to  1200  feet  Its  temperature  is  not  as  vari- 
able as  that  of  other  parts  of  the  state ;  its 
ctimate  is  salubrious,  and  it  includes  much 
valuable  agricultural  land.  No  one  of  the 
mining  districts  oi  Burope  affords  such  facil- 
ities for  support  to  its  population ;  and  yet 
the  Hartz  Mountains,  with  an  area  of  300,000 
acres,  suatain  60,000  inhabitants ;  the  Erzge- 
bilge  of  Saxony,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of 


acres,  one  half  a  million ;  Conwall  in  Eng- 
land, with  760,000  acres,  800,000  inhabitants 
Populated  in  the  ratio  of  the  Erzgebirge,  the 
mineral  region  of  Missouri  would  cont^ 
6,000,000  of  souls.  Excepting  gold  and  pla- 
tina,  most  of  the  important  and  useful  metala 
and  ores  are  known  to  exist  in  Missouri  The 
followiofi;  minerals,  metallic  and  non-metallic, 
arranged  here  according'  to  their  intrinsic 
value, have  been  found  within  its  limits:  lead, 
iron,  copper,  cobalt  silver,  nickel,  zinc  and 
calamine,  manganese  and  wadd,  coal,  rock- 
salt,  baiytes,  sand  and  quaitz,  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  alumine  and  potters'  day, 
fullers'  earth,  variegated  marble  and  ooUte, 
saltpetre,  antimony,  tin,  tungstate  of  iron  and 
lead,  diamonds,  chalcedony  and  feldspar.  To 
these,  others  might  be  added. 

The  lead  mines  of  this  atate  have  been 
wrought  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  setde- 
ment ;  but  since  1827  the  production  of  the 
metal  has  scarcely  increased,  many'  minen 
having  been  drawn  away  by  the  reports  re- 
specting the  mines  of  Galena,  in  Illinois.  Tl^e 
lead  is  found  as  a  sulphuret  (called  also  oo/ena) 
and  as  a  carbonate,  and  no  mine  of  it  nas  yet 
been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  exhausted.  Zmc, 
in  the  form  of  calamine  and  blende,  is  found 
mixed  with  it  in  the  upper  mines ;  that  is,  in 
Potosi  and  its  neighbornood.  The  lead  con- 
tains six  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  It  is  found 
in  Cole,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  St  Fran- 
cois, St.  Louis,  Washington,  and  several  other 
counties.  The  mines  of  Perry  and  Yalle  are. 
the  most  productive.  The  Lsl  Motte  minea 
also  vield  abundance  of  this  as  well  as  other 
metals.  It  was  at  this  mine  that  the  work- 
men were  taught,  only  a  few  years  ago,  how 
to  reduce  the  carbonate,  which  they  had  hith- 
erto cast  aside  as  worthless.  It  yields  72  per 
cent  of  pure  metoL  The  metal  from  the 
upper  mmes  commands  a  better  price  than 
that  from  the  lower ;  but  none  of  it  is  quite 
equal  in  market  value  to  the  lead  of  Illinois. 
The  ores  are  all  easily  reduced ;  the  carbonate 
by  means  of  a  blast  furnace.  The  sulphuret 
of  Potosi  yields  from  70  to  80  per  cent ;  that 
of  La  Motte,  not  over  66  per  per  cent 

Irofif  in  the  form  of  hematite,  and  the  ochrey, 
the  micaceous,  and  the  red  oxides,  is  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  transport- 
ation of  the  article,  Missouri  cannot  be  equal- 
led by  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  The 
metal  is  found  throughout  the  whole  mineral 
region,  and  extends  even  into  the  coal  foiv 
mation,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Her  celebrated  mountains  of  micaceous  oxide 
of  iron,  the  Iron  Mountain  and  the  Pilot  Knob, 
are  almost  inexhaustible  They  are  the  east- 
em  extreme  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  the  range 
in  the  outskirts  of  which  the  mineral  region  ia 
included,  and  are  situated  in  St  Fran^oiB 
county,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Potosi,  and 
about  forty  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Gene- 
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Tieye.    Hie  two  peaks  are  ftboot  atz  mfles 

rt    The  more  nortiierly  of  the  eammits^ 
Iroo  HoontaiD,  it  a  mile  and  a  hidf  loiw, 
ooe  mile  broad,  and  44^  feet  high.  The  whole 
top  of  the  moimtain  is  a  eolid  sheet  of  iroD, 
aod  one  sees  nothiDg  but  iron  lumps  as  £yr  as 
the  eye  can  reach.    The  ore  yields  60  per 
cent  of  pig  metal,  which  is  deemed,  in  the 
market  of  St  LoniS)  saperior  to  that  of  Ten- 
nessee.   Edge  tools  hare  been  mannfiictared 
and  forged  from  the  crude  ore.    The  Pilot 
Knob  is  larger  than  the  Iron  Mountain,  being 
Dot  less  than  1,600  feet  hiffh,  and  extending, 
some  say,  a  mile  from  the  base  to  its  summit 
lliis,  howeyer,  is  an  erroneous   statement 
Dr.  Feuchtwapger  estimates  the  quantity  of 
pig   iron   imbedded   in   the   mountains   at 
600,000,000  of  tons,  enough  to  supply  the 
world  for  more  than  a  century.   The  mines  of 
Elba,  of  Sweden,  or  of  Norway,  do  not  contain 
the  same  amount  of  metallic  iron  ore.    The 
operation  of  smelting  the  ore  is  now  carried  on 
with  diligence  at  the  mountains,  and  the  pig 
uoQ  is  transported  in  wagons^  at  the  cost  of 
CDC  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  to  St  Oene- 
yieye.    The  contemplated  railroad  between 
the  two  points  ^1,  when  constructed,  giye  a 
new  impulse  to  the  mining  operations.    It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  iroo  mines  of  Mis- 
souri haye  been  wrought;  and  eyen  now  the 
manufactories  do  not  produce  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  foundries  of  St  Louis,  that  city  being 
obli^d  to  import  a  luve  quantity  of  Scot<£ 
pig  iron,  an  inferior  artiae,  mr  which  as  much 
again  is  paid  as  metal  of  the  best  quality  can 
be  produced  for  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
Vopper  is,  perhaps,  destined  to  be  the  most 
valuable  mineral  production  of  Missouri.    The 
ores  of  this  metal  are  found  throughout  the 
mineral  region,  but  chiefly  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  mine  La  Motte.    The  ore  is  of 
eyery  yariety,  and  usually  yery  rich.    It  is 
Ibund  combined  with  iron,  lead,  and  frequently 
manganese,  cobalt  and  nickel.    It  is  generally 
pyritous,  but  oxides  and  carbonates  are  fre- 
quently found.  A  yery  rich  mine,  called  Buck- 
eye, of  argentiferous  copper,  combined  with 
cobalt  and  nickel,  was  diacoyered  a  few  years 
since,  about  fiye  miles  south  of  the  mine  La 
Motte.     A  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  it  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  diBcoyering  large 
yeuis  rich  in  ores.    The  ores  appear  to  be,  m 
general,  a  cement  uniting  an^ufir  fragments 
of  Ume  rocks,  formioff  a  breccia;  and  much  of 
it  is  easily  remoyeof  by  the  pickaxe  alone. 
Three  fourths  of  the  ore  yields  more  than  84 
per  cent  of  metal.    It  is  probable  that  the 
main  lode  of  the  deposit  nas  not  yet  been 
reached.   The  ore  as  it  comes  up  is  worth  |76 
a  ton.    As  yet,  regular  systematic  mining  for 
copper  has  not  b^n  in  the  state,  except  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  yiclnity  of  the  two  or  three 
smeltinjip  establishments  preriously  in  opera- 
tioa    It  is  expected  that  copper  nunmg  will 
be  carried  in  this  state  to  depths  riyalling 


those  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Wales  and 
Germany.  The  mines  are  considered  more 
yaluable  than  those  on  Lake  Superior.  Indi- 
cations of  extensiye  and  heayy  lodes  of  the 
metal  haye  been  traced  for  miles,  situate,  a 
great  part  of  the  distance,  inpublic  land,  liable 
to  entry  at  |1.25  an  acre.  The  ore  needs  but 
little  deanttuff,  and  is  often  smelted  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  thrown  up  fit>m  the  mine. 

Zine  ores,  m  the  form  of  calamine  and  sol- 
phuret,  are  often  diacoyered  in  abundance  in 
miniiuf  for  lead.  They  are,  as  yet^  deemed 
yaloeiess,  but  will,  no  doubt,  be  turned  to  pro- 
fitable use  with  the  adyance  of  metallizrgie 
information.*  Manqanne  ores  are  also  yenr 
abundant^  and  must  m  time  be  sought  for  with 
aridity.f  Cobalt  has  become  an  oc^ect  of  ex- 
ploratioa  It  is  usually  fonnd  associated  with 
nidkel,  in  the  form  of  tlie  sulphuret  or  the  black 
oxide.  An  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of 
cobalt  oxide  nas  been  fitted  up  at  the  mine 
La  Motte,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  tract 
will  moduce  from  three  to  fiye  thousand 
pounds  of  the  article  per  annum.  The  &ct  of 
the  existence  of  this  ore,  to  any  yaluable  ex- 
tent^ is  only  a  yery  recent  discoyery.t  NkkA, 
which,  with  cobalt,  is  the  most  yaluable,  in- 
trinsically, of  the  metals,  after  siWer,  has  not 
yet  been  extracted  in  any  form  to  any  coih 
siderable  quanti^.§ 

Silver  is  not  found  in  this  state  in  mines^ 
nor,  is  it  likely,  will  be.  But  all  the  ores  of 
lead  contain  it ;  many  of  them  in  quantities 
that  will  justify  its  extraction  by  the  weD- 
known  and  simple  {process  of  crystallisation, 
practised  successfully  on  the  Missouri  lead  by 
omitalists  in  England.  Three  hundred  and 
fiffy  pounds  of  pure  silyer  were  obtained  from 
1,000,000  lbs.  of  lead;  100  lbs.  of  tiie  hitter 
onntaining  one  half  an  ounce  of  the  former. 


*In  eommeree  siiic  to  often  kDown  under  the  Bsme  of 
gpdUr,  Bdnff  a  ohesp and  Uf ht  iiMta1,aad  one  irtiieli, 
after  hsTlng  oeen  mipcrfldikUj  ozidtotdt  long  teStota 
ihe  farther  action  of  air  and  water,  It  has  been  much 
oied  of  late  jean  aa  a  anbetitnte  for  lead  In  lining 
water  eiateraa  and  eoTering  honaes.  It  to  employed, 
also,  In  the  oper^ton  of  tnostaiinc  printkig,  eaUed 
xinoography. 

t  Manganese,  in  the  formlof  the  black  oxiieAl^  oom- 
ponnd  containing  one  port  of  the  metal  and  two  of 
oxygen,)  to  extenriTely  made  nse  of  aa  a  aowoe  of  ox- 
ygen, and  to  partlculariy  TaluaUe  on  aoooont  of  the 
a«e  made  of  It  In  decomposing  common  salt  for  the 
prodactlon  of  chlorine.  Some  of  the  proto-aalts  of  the 
metal  are  employed  In  caUeo  printing  to  produce 
brown  oolora,  and  oeoaaionaUy  as  deoxUUxiag  agentSL 

tThe  nid9  «/  cobalt  to  neariy  black,  bat  when  eac 
toting  as  a  hydrate,  or  when  largely  diluted  by  taslon 
with  glass  or  borax,  It  produces  Its  weU-known  Mae 
c(4ar.  Thto  color  being  petmanent  at  YccyUi^teBH 
permtnrea,  thto  ozkle  to  an  InTsloable  artlele  in  the 
mannTactore  of  porcelain  and  pottery*  all  the  blue 
colors  of  which  are  derived  from  It  Fased  with  glass, 
it  Imparts  a  bine  tint  withoat  impairing  its  tirnn*- 
parency. 

I  Since  the  commencement  of  the  raannflictnrs  of 
German  sIlTCr,  (argentan,)  nickel  has  become  an  ar- 
ttole  of  considerable  oommerdal  importance.  It  fs 
meet  usnaUy  found  fai  combination  with  the  oi 
cobalt.   Its  separation  to  4  complicated  process. 
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Some  of  the  Uad  ore  of  Miaaourv  analysed  bj 
Dr.  King,  was  found  to  oontain  ao  amount  of 
mlyer  equal  in  ralue  to  the  lead.  Tm  baa 
been  found  near  Caledonia,  but  not  in  sufficient 
qnaatities,  it  would  seem,  to  justify  working. 
Ihld  has  not  been  discofered  in  Missouri.  It 
will  niobftbly  oerer  be  found  in  placers*  but 
may  be  in  combination  with  other  metals. 

m  minenda  of  the  non-metallic  kind.  Mis- 
aouri  abooadsk  The  carboniferous  limetiomi 
formation,  on  which  St  Louis  is  built,  and 
which  extends  throuffboat  the  northern  di- 
Tision  of  the  state,  nrms  a  beautiful  and 
oompact  building  material  Some  of  the  lay- 
ers abound  in  a  species  of  coral,  the  stone 
from  which  presents  a  fine  am>earaoce  when 
polished.  Other  layers  fhmisn  an  excellent 
time;  and  it  ia  thought  b^  Dr.  Prout  that 
some  are  sufficiently  aluminous  to  make  a 
good  hydraulic  oement  SandiioneM  are  abui^ 
oant,  but  are  of  too  loose  a  texture  and  too 
eoarse-grained  to  be  used  as  a  building  ma^ 
terial,  though  some  apecies  would  answer  very 
well  for  flag-stones.  The  white  sandstone  of  St 
Genevieye  makes  superior  gbtts.  JPorpkyriea, 
aooieof  them  having  a  red  ground  interspersed 
with  crystal^  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
are  numerous  in  southern  Misaourl   They  are 


well  fitted  for  architeotoral  and  ornamental 
naes.  SyeniU  ia  also  found,  but  it  ia  too  coarse 
and  loose  of  texture  to  answer  building  pur- 


MmrbieM  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  They  are  usually  of  a  highly  crystalline 
character,  and  traTeitMU  sometimes  by  veins  of 
difierent  colors,  which  impart  to  the  marble  a 
beautiful  appearance.  SeTeral  varieties  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilot  Knob  Mouutata 
^|i|i»m,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  from  which  plas 
ter  of  Paria  ia  made  br  beatiog  the  gypsum, 
has  been  discovered  in  Jackson  county,  extend- 
hig  m  a  resular  layer  some  distance  tdoog  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  It  may  prove  very 
valuable  in  agriculture.  Saltpetre  is  known 
to  east  in  caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Mara- 
nec,  Current  and  (Gasconade.  Sulphate  i^ba 
f^  or  heavy  spar,  is  found  in  the  lead  dig- 

Ooal  eziflts  in  abundance  in  the  northern  part 
ef  the  slate.  It  is,  in  general,  what  is  called 
bituminous  ooaL  At  C6te  sans  Deasein,  how- 
over,  it  assumes  the  form  of  cannel  coal,  a 
variety  which  contains  less  bitumen  and  more 
caarbon  than  the  other.  It  has  been  discovered 
at  several  distinct  points  in  Cole  and  Callaway 
omoties,  and  as  high  as  40  miles  upon  the 
OsagsL  Some,  of  its  layers  are  of  a  great 
thimesa  On  distillation,  this  coal  furnishes 
an  excellent  coke,  and  gives  out  ^as  of  a  fine 
fllnminating  power.  It  bums  with  a  bright 
and  copious  flame,  and  leaves  but  little  ashes. 
Bebg  destitute  of  sulphur,  it  is  well  adapted 
te  foreaeea  and  manuncturing  purposes. 

'Claji4,  useful  for  eooaonucal  purposes,  are 
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found  in  different  parts  of  Missouri  The  suV 
soil  of  tl|e  rcgioa  around  St.  Louis,  aboundhig 
as  it  does  in  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  makes 
brick  of  a  very  handsome  red  tint  and  smooth 
texture.  It  ia  fitted,  too^  for  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  Variegated  clays  are  found  in  the 
same  vicmity.  Kaolin  (the  Chinese  name  for 
porcelain  clav)  and  pipe  days,  of  which  porce- 
lain and  eartoenware  may  lie  made,  have  been 
discovered  near  Caledonw  and  near  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau. Belftware  is  manufacture^  m  St 
Louts  from  day  obtained  near  Commerce,  in 
Scott  county. 

LsncaNAL  IjcpiovxxKMT&r-Missouri  is  for 
in  the  rear  of  other  newly  settled  states,  as  re- 
gards works  of  internal  improvement  There 
were  in  the  state,  at  the  oeginninff  of  1S50, 
five  Macadamiaed  roads^  commenci«r  at  the 
dty  of  St  Louis,  neither  of  which,  boweves; 
were  in  use  more  than  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
dty  limits;  a  railroad  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion from  Independence  to  the  Missouri  river,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles;  and  certain  im- 
provements had  been  made  on  the  Osage  river, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1 8,570.  Common  rmds  and 
bridges  excepted,  theee  were  aU  the  pubUc 
improvements  made  up  to  1860,  in  the  state. 
Charters  for  sundry  raihoads-one  running 
from  Palmyra  to  the  Misstssippi,  one  firom 
Hannibal  to  St  Joseph's,  one  nrom  Indepen- 
dence to  White  River,  one  fimn  Alexandria  to 
St  Franctsville,  in  Clark  county,  and  another 
from  Lexington,  La&yette  county,  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi-^hawB  been  obtained  from  the  legia* 
latnre ;  but  it  is  probable  that  no  ftirther  steps 
will  be  taken  for  some  time  towards  oonstruet- 
mg  at  least  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  men- 
tioned roada.  The  obtaining  a  charter  has 
been  the  only  noteworthr  event  in  the  history 
of  moat  railroad  enterprises  in  Missouri.  Wo 
have  learned  by  verbal  communication,'tbat  a 
pladc  road  is  being  constructed,  in  lieu- of  ihe 
proposed  railroad  from  St  Genevieve  to  the 
Iron  Mountain.  The  work  ia  being  carried  -da 
with  seat  Measures  are  being  ti&en  also  for 
the  oonstmction  of  a  pj|aBh  road  from  "Cape 
Ghwdean  to  Jackson.  The  amount  of  $80,000 
has  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose,  Thework 
has  been  commenced. 

Manufocturing  and  minhig  are  in  advance  of 
internal  improvementSL  The  amount  invested 
in  both  would  not,  it  is  thought,  have  exceeded, 
in  1 860, 12,000,000.  Few  states  possess  more 
manufocturing  focilities  than  Missouri,  but  aa 
yet  only  a  fow  factories  are  in  operation.  In 
1840  tliere  were  in  the  state,  aooeitling  to  the 
census,  9  woollen  manufoctoriee,  *  6  in  Gallo- 
way and  8  in  Pike,  with  18  workmen,  a  cap- 
itid  of  |5,100»  and  goods  produced  to  the  vakia 
of  f  1 8,760.  There  are  no  cotton  or  silk  manu- 
factories. Homemade  cotton  goods, of  fam- 
ily wearing,  amounted  in  value  to  $1,149444. 
Several  bale  rope  and  bagging  factories  were 
in  operatioo  eo  the  Missouri,  and  two  in  St 
5 
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Louts*  The  statistics  of  1840  show  that  the 
lumber  trade  of  that  year  produced  170,865, 
and  that  there  were  sold  196,082  horses  and 
mole^  498,876  neat  cattle,  848,018  sheep, 
1,271,161  swhie,  and  poultry  to  the  value  of 
f  270,647.  Since  that  time  all  these  articles 
of  trade  have  increased  in  yearly  quantity,  as 
also  the  agricaltural  products  of  the  state.  We 
have  no  means  at  present  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  increase. 

PoprLATioN.— From  1848  to  1860  the  state 
increased  98,986  souls,  or  nearlv  sixteen  per 
cent  in  population,  notwithstanding  the  large 
emigration  to  California.  The  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  whites  and  that  of  the  slave  is  nearly 
exactly  the  same.  In  the  100  coonties  of  the 
state  there  resided, in  1848,588,971  people; 
in  1850,  682,907,  of  whom  595,140  were  free, 
and  87,769  slaves.  Next  to  St  Louis  county, 
which  contained  105,064,  Platte  county,  oon- 
taininff  16^929,  had  the  greatest  number  of 
inhabitants. 

Edocattok. — ^Tfae  state  supports  common 
schools,  which  seem  to  be  worlnng  well.  It 
contains,  beside  these  and  private  schools  and 
adidemies,  five  colleges :  the  University  of  St 
Louis,  a  Roman  Oatholic  institution,  located  in 


*  Th*  raltf oSaad  eztnot  ftom  Ui«  memgr  of  Qor. 
Edwuds,  for  1846,  lets  forth  the  principal  supposed 
causes  which  retard  Che  adTanoemenr,  as  well  as  those 
which  tend  to  promote  the  eBtal>U^meDt,  or  maaufao- 
tnfeiioMlseoarit 

*^Thb  eetabUabmeat  of  nuurafactoiies  is  attended 
with  Its  dlfflcuUics.  To  carry  them  on  very  sucoess- 
ftiUy,  large  InTestmente  and  a  saperio^populatton  are 
required.  We  are  not  wilhottt  espliai,  but  the  high 
tate  of  interest,  and  the  many  auppuaed  profitable  m- 
Tflstmente  for  money  which  have  heretofore  existed, 
hare  prev<*nted  the  appropriation  of  ninds  to  the 
erection  of  manafactarfng  etubUahmeRta.  If  the  rate 
of  interest  were  lover,  capital  wvMilit  be  proitablj  fn- 
Teeled  In  manufactories  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tlie 
tariff,  also,  retards  the  establishment  of  mauuractoriee 
In  our  state,  whether  it  be  a  tariff  for  protection,  or  a 
tariff  for  revenno,  tar  all  tariffs  for  roTenue  ere  ttirillh 
for  protection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  b«t  a  high 
taciff  tends  more  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  man* 
afactories  in  our  state  than  a  low  one,  being  a  protec- 
tion to  the  eastern  manufeotonr.  The  eastern  mann- 
fiM^turer  contends  that  he  cannot  au^eed  without 
protection  against  his  foreign  competitor.  Om  in- 
terior position,  and  our  remoteness  from  the  principal 
ports  of  entry,  give  the  manufacturer  In  this  eonntry 
a  protection  which  no  tariff,  ean  immediately  affeet. 
Vt  then,  the  eastern  manufactnrer  was  but  lightly 
protected  or  not  protected  at  all,  he  would  find  It  pro- 
fitable to  remove  hie  c«pital,  and  to  invest  it  In  maou- 
ftkoturea  In  the  west,  where  natnrt  would  always  pro- 
tect him  ai^nsi  the  foreign  competitor.  No  oountigr 
ean  manufacture  cheaper  than  our  state.  We  have  all 
the  necessary  ingredients  at  the  lowest  prices.  We 
have  the  real  estate,  the  water  power,  the  ore  to  make 
the  iron  lo  make  the  machinery,  the  mannal  labor, 
(he  provisions  to  support  the  hands,  the  nw  material, 
the  flax,  hemp,  and  wool  of  our  own  production,  and 
the  cotton  In  exchange  for  our  wheat,  com  and  tobao- 
eo,  hogs, horeea,  eatlle and  males;  and  these  Ingres 
dieata  we  hava,  taken  together,  cheaper  than  any  other 
country  on  earth.  Kven  our  manual  labor  is  at  the 
lowest  price.  But,  as  before  observed,  to  mannflsc* 
turn  veiry  sueeessfhliy,  a  saperim- population  is  re- 
Qoirfd.  Thia  we  can  soob  have  by  fostering  the aom- 
moa  school,  and  developing  the  genius  and  umchani- 
sal  ingenuity  of  the  youth  of  oar  eovLoirj** 


St  Louis,  and  founded  in  1829 ;  St  MaiVi 
College,  at  Barrens,  also  Catholic;  foandKed 
in  1880;  Marion  College,  at  New  FahByra, 
founded  in  1831 ;  St  Charles  College,  MetlBd- 
ist,  at  St  Charles,  founded  in  1839;  Fayette 
CoUege,  at  Fayette,  and  Missouri  Univertttr, 
at  Columbia,  founded  in  1840.  They  ooum 
number  b  all,  in  1840,  about  500  studeotL 
The  University  of  Missouri  had,  in  1850, 164 
medical  students,  6  seniors,  1 3  Juniors,  10  sopho- 
mores, 21  freshmen,  and  30  in  the  preparatoiy 
department  The  President  is  Rev.  James 
Shannon,  A.  M. :  the  professors  are— W.  W, 
Hudson,  A.  M.,  Math., Nat  Philoa  and  Aatroo- 
omy ;  E.  H.  Leffii>ffweH,  A.  M.,  Chem.,  MinenL 
and  Geoldflfy ;  R.  F.  Bbrrett,  M  D.,  PhysioL  and 
Mat  Medtca ;  J.  M.  McDonell,  M.  D.,  Anat.  and 
StirgeiT ;  J.  S.  Moore,  Bl  J)^  Theory  and  Flra& 
of  Medicine ;  R.  S.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Metaph, 
Rhet  and  Logic ;  G.  H.  Matthews,  A.  m!,  Ad& 
Languages ;  John  B.  Thompson,  M.  D^  PatboL 
and  Clia  Medidne ;  R  A.  Grant,  A.  M,  tutor 
of  Mathematics;  W.  C.  Shields,  A.  B.,  tutor  of 
Languages ;  J.  S.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  Med. 
Faculty ;  I.  J.  Hodgei^  M.  D.,  Demonst  of  An- 
atomy ;  R.  S.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Librarian. 

In  1840  the  Methodists  had  51  travellmg 
preachers  in  the  state ;  the  Baptists,  86  min* 
isters  and  146  churches ;  the  P^byteriana,.  lY 
ministers  and  33  churches ;  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, one  bishop  and  80  priests;  the  Epiaoo- 
palians,  three  ministers.    (See  St  Lonis!) 


MISSOURt— MtHBiAL  Wkalth.— Dr.  Lew- 
is Feuchtwanger  gives  us  this  summaiy : 

Tlie  mineral  wealth  of  Missouri  has  long 
been  proverbial.  The  discovery  of  lead  in 
1716,  and  the  production  of  9,000,000  pooods 
in  1846,  must  naturally  attach  sufficient  im- 
portance to  this  State.  Latteriy,  also,  iron 
has  been  made  very  conspicuous  in  it,  espe- 
cially since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
iron  mountains  of  southern  Missouri,  which, 
according  to  my  approximate  calculatioii, 
cont^n  not  less  than  600,000,000  tons  of  iron 
in  their  bowels.  A  short  time  ago.  (1847,)  a 
report  was  made  by  Dr.  King  on  the  subject 
of  erecting;  more  furnaces  km.  a  new  locuity 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  called  Birmingham, 
and  he  says  that  iron  exists  in  that  parScular 
spot  in  great  abondsnoe.  One  ridge,  wladk  m 
called  the  Iron  Riche,  contains  an  immense 
deposit  of  hydrated  hrovm  oxide,  averaging 
from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  cast  iron,  whidi 
shows  itself  for  several  acres  over  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  extending  down  its  flanks  en 
each  side  of  the  adjdning  ravines,  where  tte 
ore  may  be  seen  in  thick  masses. 

As  regards  iron  in  the  state  of  Misaouri,  it 
appears  as  plenty  there  as  coal  in  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  wherever  it  is  situated,  appears  to 
lie  in  such  huge  masses,  like  the  ooal  miDCi 
in  Mauch  Chunk.  Pennsylvania. 

Next  to  iron  is  Cbppxa  of  great  impertaiioi 
to  the  state  of  liissom'i.     lAiige  tracts^  eoD> 
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taintng  tliia  yiloable  ore,  hare  been  dueoy- 
ered  on  Current  river;  And  on  itaramec 
rirer,  and  in  the  aoatherti  part  of  the  state, 
TeiT  good  ?eins  of  copper  naye  been  diaooy- 
ered,  and  wrooght  to  some  advantage.  In 
Jeflfinson  ooontj,  a  yerj  good  proepect  of 
oopper  mines  may  be  seen. 

OoBALT  is  an  ore  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  former.  It  occurs  in  the  farm  of  black 
oxide  and  solphuret,  and  is  found  either  in 
thin  layers,  in  lead  mines,  accompanying  the 
^bona,  {(MurbonaU,)  or  in  connection  with 
mansanese,  which  is  found  to  contain  the 
cobalt  from  five  to  fi/lj  per  cent 

Zura,  in  the  ferm  of  sulphuret  and  carbon- 
ate, or  oalamine^  is  found  m  great  abundance 
m  the  lead  mines,  where  it  appears  to  form 
the  lens,  or  shell  of  the  veins  or  lead,  it  being 
found  oo  the  npper  and  lower  crust  of  the 
rode.  It  is  thrown  awaj  as  useless  by  Uie 
miners,  although  there  are  imparted  into  this 
countiy  over  $200,000  worth  annually. 

SiLVKB. — It  is  ascertained  that  the  ayerage 
of  silver  contabed  in  all  the  Missouri  lead  ores 
is  from  six  to  eight  ounces  to  the  too;  but  it 
has  never  been  attempted  to  separate  the 
same  before  bringing  the  lead  in  market 

KiGKEL.— This  rare  ore  has  been  found  to 
accompany  the  copper  and  cobalt,  particuiariy 
in  localities  where  the  latter  is  found  in  a 
state  of  sulphuret  and  combined  with  the 
copper  ore.  One  shipment  of  a  mixture  of 
the  three  mefaUs,  averaging  in'  the  ^eatest 
part  file  copper,  and  cobalt  and  mckel  m 
smaller  proportioos,  has  been  made  a  year 
■go  from  Mine  la  Motte,  and  I  understand  it 
his  proved  profitable. 

MiuioAinRBa  abounds  aU  oyer  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  of  Missouri 

Among  the  noiMBetaUie  substances,  Bart* 
ns  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in  this  state; 
for  it  is  f<iund  here  m  great  abundance,  and  of 
a  beautiful  white  color,  suitable  for  admixture 
with  white  lead. 

MASSAOHUSETTS— Hxa  Pboduotive 
Bnauua  avd  Snair  (1840>— During  the  past 
summer  we  had  the  satisfactioo  of  visiting 
Massachusetts!  and  inspecting  for  ourselves 
the  extraordinary  enterprise  and  industry 
whidi  has  given  it  chaiacter  amcog  the  first 
of  andeot  or  modern  statesi  All  the  docu 
meots  were  kindly  put  into  our  possession  by 
the  Hon  J.  G.  Palfroy,  SecreUry  of  SUte> 
fram  whidi  the  most  complete  notions  may 


be  formed.  Whatever  displeasure  as  a  south- 
erner we  may  have  expressed,  and  however 
often  we  majr  have  expressed  it,  In  relation 
to  the  nnauthorixed  asd  illiberal  course  pur- 
sued by  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  our 
institutions  and  our  rights^  we  cannot  but 
admire  her  in  the  poeition  in  which  she  is 
truly  admirable,  and  proclaim  her  honor  to 
the  world.  As  a  great  sister  of  our  confede- 
racy, we  are  bound  to  respect  her,  despite 
even  of  her  Ikults.  The  paper  which  we  now 
present  will  be  in  this  spirit  of  candor  and 
fellowship,  and  it  is  our  mtentioa  to  present 
simiUir  papers,  bavins  a  like  reference  ta  each 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.  la  this  matter^ 
as  in  others,  we  must  solicit  the  aid  of  their 
citisena 

llie  state  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  one  of  ite  tribes  o(  Indians.  The 
stormy  and  troubled  periods  of  its  earlyhis- 
tory  will  be  at  once  ouled  to  memovy.  Baa- 
eroft)  one  of  her  own  sons,  has  done  ample 
justice  to  this  epoch^-«aoderatiQg,  as  much  as 
could  be,  the  asperities  it  so  frequently  pre- 
sents. 

There  are  fourteen  incorporated  counties  in 
the  state,  their  chartets  dating  from  1648  to 
to  1812.  There  are  also  an  immense  number 
of  towns  or  districts,  presided  over  li^  Select- 
men, from  8  to  1  ia  number  each. 

The  college  and  school  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  most  complete  of  our  times. 
A  Board  of  Education  was  established  in 
1887.  laJg9  annual  volumes  of  Reports  and 
Abstracts  £ive  been  published  regularlv  from 
that  time.  Hie  Secretary  of  the  board, 
Horace  Mann,  has  published,  for  several  years, 
an  Educational  JournaL  There  are  also 
Normal  schools  and.  Teachers*  Institutes^  for 
the  preparation  of  instructors.  The  number 
of  Ivceums  and  public  libraries  in  the  state 
evideooes  the  great  educational  spirit  There 
is  an  Atl  eneum,  an  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sdenoes,  a  Society  of  Natural  History,  and 
three  Musical  Associations  in  Boston,  also  an 
American  Oriental  Sodety,  an  Americyi  Sta- 
tistical Association,  and  a  Historical  Oenealo* 
gical  Sodety.  There  are  three  Historical 
Sodeties  in  the  state:  at  Boston,  at  Dorches- 
ter,  and  at  Salem;  also  an  American  Anti* 
quarian  Sodety  at  Worcester.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  number  of  agricultund 
societies,  and  the  amounts  they  have  recdved 
from  the  state's  munificence: 
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fbllowing  table  sod  extract  m  t»kta 
Dr.  Cbickeriiig'*  idmirabU  woik  jh^ 
tubed  lutjcar; 


There  are  two  HortietJtunt  Soaetiee  the 
Fair  of  the  one  at  Boeton,  m  Septembar  laM, 
m  ttttMlded,  Knd  were  earprued  to  witaew 
Uie  ihow  of  qJendU  frdt*  tad  Oowen  fron 
wkIi  a  region.    Tbn*  ar*  two  iiMtltatM  Gv 


We  c 


>  the 


TBrioni  religCoM  iHtaeiatioDt.  ib.  ElUlott,  of 
Bo«toD,  ealiautea  Che  duiritiee  of  ButoD  for 
tiartj  je*n  p«at  ftt  ami  |8X)00,000  in  all 
prJTate  and  unwca  beoeToleDoe  belpg  of 
eouTM  Dol  included  'm  the  MtiiDkte.  Amoog 
the  nDiiM(i)D9  Boeietiea,  na  note  oae  fgr  the 
pmwattM  0/  pn^MTMn,  one  for  pnUuil 
/mud6t,  (we  BDppoee  ttf  tbe  town,)  tod  one 
for  the  aid  of  mehargid  convtcU  The  A^im- 
JUtiilanee  Bocietjf  is  chaJmcterirtic,  aa  U  also 
the  AHti-Stavery,  with  26  auiiliary,  and  God 
knows  how  many  Abolilion  Socicttet,  which 
b^^.  perhapt.  at  anti-elaTerj.  There  ia  a 
SodetJ  for  tho  AMilum  of  CapUal  J'uaiih- 
nurU.  Massachusett*  abound*  in  Banking 
reaball  leebyand  by.  There 
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It  win  be  teen  that  th«  iDcrewe  ol  flw 
whole  popniation  for  the  fint  10  ytan  wa* 
nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  wcood  period  of 
two  mcnthe'  leee  duntion,  hot  greater  thm 
"*--'  '-  the  third,  which  alone  aot^metd  tea 
ind  two  mnntha  In  the  last  two 
periodi,  there  was  decidedly  a  laiser  iiania 
either  of  the  fint  tbree  perndiL  Hm 
3  of  mannfacttirea  trom  18S0  to  IS40, 
greatly  decked  the  emigration  to  other  ttalea. 
"  *"'  '  NTsaae  of  Boalon  aad  other  parta  of 
.  from  laiO  lo  I8!0,  waa  deddedtf 
leas  than  during  any  other  period ;  and  daring 
Ihe  latt  two  pniode  it  waa  decidedly  greatei 
than  during:  the  Gnt  two  periodi. 
"By  adopting  114,149  aa  the  population  of 


HoHacbnaetta  in  17SS. 


find  that  tbe  in- 
Hitj-flTB  years  waa  IS4.6S8, 
ledoce  the  aTerags  incr«aae 
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«f  9.18U  per  eent  in  five  yean ;  of  19^064 
per  cent  in  Un  jeun ;  and  42.0992  per  cent 
in  twenty  jeartw  In  thirty  year»ilw  inewiBM 
«t  tbeMuserate  would  be  169,416,  or  69.S920 
per  cent  At  the  ayenge  nUe  of  9  1811  per 
cent  increaae  in  five  yean,  the  Dumb  r  would 
UiMfiM  minnO;  291,089  In  1176 ;  817,760 
ID  1780;  846,984  in  1786. 

"The  averaffe  increaae  of  Kanachnaett^  in 
each  period  of  ten  years,  finm  1766  to  1790, 
waa  19.2064  per  cent ;  and  from  1790  to  1840, 
112606  per  cent 

"The  averace  increaae  of  Maaeaduiaetta,  in 
eadi  period  of  twenty  yeara,  from  1766  to 
1790,  waa  42.0992  per  cent ;  and  from  1790 
lo  1640,  80,6661  |Mr  cent 

"  The  ayerage  increase  of  Boatoo,  in  eadi 
period  of  ten  yeara,  irom  1790  to  1840,  was 
88^06  per  cent;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  ataie, 
only  113178  per  cent 

''The  inaease  of  Masfiarhniftta,  from  1766 
to  1840,  was  498;S61,  or  202.1616  per  cent; 
of  Boston,  77363,  or  601.6946  per  oent ;  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  atate,  416,688,  or  18L8177 
percent 

"The  ayerage  increaae  of  Hasaachoaetia, 
from  1766  to  1840,  in  each  twenty-fiye  years, 
was  44.6688  per  cent;  in  each  twenty  years, 
84.2960  per  oent;  in  each  ten  yeara,  16.8867 
per  oent ;  in  each  fiye  years,  7.6608  per  cent ; 
and  in  each  year,  1.4868  per  cent  This  last 
is  .1433  per  oent  per  annum  peater  than 
1.8420  per  cent,  the  rate  from  1790  to  1840. 
**  It  will  appear  from  these  statements,  that 
the  avenge  inaraaae  ot  the  pofNdation  of 
Maasacfauaetts  was  greater  from  1766  to  1790 
than  it  haa  been  since.  Had  the  rate  eonlin* 
ned  .the  aame,  the  number  would  have  ^en 
911,749  m  1840.  Also^  the  increase  of  Boa* 
ton  waa,  oo  an  average,  much  less  duriqg  the 
iint  twenty -five  yeara  than  that  of  the  ether 

Ctaof  the  state,  and  much  grtaUr  during  the 
two  periods  of  twenty-five  years  each, 
showing   a   tendency   to    eentimliaation   in 


The  nomber  of  panpers  in  Maasacfauaetts 
k  laige:  16,261  were  supported  by  the  state 
ia  1846 ;  net  amount  expended  in  their  aop- 
port,  $801,707  08,  the  state  aupphrn^  188,862 
of  at  In  all  her  precision  ana  aystem  we 
regret  that  MaasachiHetla  enkides  in  her 
statistics  all  referenoe  toherbkdipopiitatioo. 
Can  thia  be  designedly  f  Sorely  tnis  class  of 
popnhOion  ia  auffideotly  lafge  there  to  attract 
aipeeial  notice.  Why  ia  there,  then,  not  a 
^ngle  syllable  in  all  of  her  documents  rela- 
tive to  them  t  This  is  not  so  In  slave  statea 
We  are  not  content  here  without  faoowledge 
of  the  oooditioD,  prospects,  and  improvement 
of  the  blacks.  Boea  not  Kassachusetts  owe 
it  to  her  sister  states  to  show  the  results  of 
her  benevolent  systema  upon  those  who  were 
formerly  her  aUves,  and  whom,  as  she  tdls 
BB,  she  lias  been  endeavoring  to  improve  t 
Xef  «M  hnfoim  tkrir  e<mMH<m  itow,  and  their 


advanoea.  Iiet  us  aee  the  results  of  your 
experiment  You  are  not  silc'nt  in  meddling 
with  our  afiurs-««aease  the  waBt4if.eourtM|y 
betrayed  in  thus  intermeddling  in  yours.  W4 
want  /act$. 

Paaa  we  now  nnder  review  some  of  the 
volumes  of  Massachusetts  State  Dooomentat 

1.  ^^ofMct  o^  A<r  ifuftMify,  published  tor 
the  Secretary,  1 846.  These  are  not  regarded 
complete  by  that  oflfeer,  from  the  indisposition 
of  manuiSMturers^  Ae,,  to  give  fioll  information 
of  their  afturs. 

PBODuoia  07  luaaAenmm,  1846. 

ArticlM.                         yaloiL           Oafilal  Bwd* 

Andion,  GSwIa  Oa> 

bt<s»*e. $688,066      ^gn^BSi 

Axes,  Hsldiels,  and 

other  edge  tooU...  94,441  4M85 
Beef,4fceHttaiighteNd      tt5,916      

Benles 1IV849 

Blaekhv 10,423 

BleMhing  or  Colortaff    2,166,000       900,600  9U 

Btoeksa^Puaiiw...        1S7,949       — —  264 

Boftto 82,»43       ii—  164 

Boots  and  Bboei 14,700,140       46,817 

BcaesoTAU  kinds...       216,106      -**-  216 

BrMsatHdes 801,800        167,000  146 

Biloks 612,888       — ^ —  l,4er 

BriUnnia  Ware 108^50         40,350  83 

Broom  Beed  it  Brtth        88,111       *—  «— 

Biooau 900,814       313 

ikiuh« 163,000           68,876  980 

Batter.* «.     1,116,709       

Bottona,  metal 56,080          61^500  80 

Butts  or  Hinges 89.300            3,500  40 

Ostteo 4,nO,817      1,401400  8,003 

Candle*  Bpm,lfcOtt  8,613,708  S,461,on  886 
Osndlae  nllov,  and 

Soap 838,156        406378  343 

Cannon 62,000        120,000  4B 

Cards 883,845        171,500  147 

Oarpetlag.. .*....«..        884,328        488,000  1,0M 
Cart,    Bailroad    car- 
riages, nd  •  other 

vehidet 1,843J76       553,484  IJUl 

Chain   and  ObUmI 

Ware 1,476,679       4n,S74  8,894 

Cheese 306474       -— —  

Chemloal      Frapatik 

tiona 831,065      861,700  113 

Choeolate 81,1878        47.500  97 

Clocks 64,076         10,850  40 

Coal,  MteenU,  it  Iron 

Ore....  «••...••..          si^pW       — »-^^  78 

Comhs 106.965        73,166  840 

Ooopenvs 980,036       487 

Copper eiOjOMI      820,000  107 

OMdage 906,881      548,930  647 

Cotton  goods  of  aU 

kinds 18,198,449    17,738,000  80,710 

Callery 148,175          88,785  197 

Djeing 96,700       —  114 

Earthem   and  Stone 

Waiv 99,025.       16,500  78 

BDgfnes*  flfiS. 37,800       ■  48 

Snglnes  and  BoUeis, 

Btoam 906,546        1?7,000  881 

rireaima 880;819        789,848  857 

fishery,  Maekarel  and 

Cod *..     1,404,137     1,838,640  7,888 

Fishery,  Whale...  i..   19,871,167    11,085,910  11,378 

FlnK •             #86       ~i  ■■  ■ 

rionr  and  other  OrriB       174,806         44.550  80 

MngosMlTSaaala...         54,800         11,709  196 

f^t 744,540       

Glns,CoUoii 45*444         76^000  48 

•UM fSeJDO        700,800  680 

Otne 887,678       888,676 

, B,S88,880 


TO 
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Artkin  Tahie 

HftteuidOipt. 784,947 

Hay i%9MjMft 

Hollow  Ware  and  Caat- 

inffs,  other  than  Pig 

Iron •••••■«•  ljxB&141 

Bonqr 13,800 

Bopa 32,861 

Boaiery  and  Tarn. . . .  94^92 
Inatniinenta,  Math«- 

iiuiUoat,*« 84,060 

Jroo,PI|f 148,761 

Iron  Railing,  FenoM 

andSaOM  189,800 

Jewelry,  lncliid.Cllut»- 

jiometerStWatchea, 

Gold  4*  Silver  Ware  806,683 

LasM 80,HI 

Latehea    and    Door 

Handlea 3,868 

Lead  Pipe,  and  Lead 

Manofhettirei 9Q,8B8> 

LMd,    White,    and 

Paiota. 8^980 

Leather 3,880,657 

Une. ...<•. <...M  >••  43,089 

linen  Thread 145,000 

LinieedOU 181,100 

LoekB 80,070 

Lnmber  and  Shlnglea.  981,106 

Maehlnery 9,089.648 

Maple  Sngar 4i,443 

Marble 990,004 

Milk 304,917 

Millet 8,476 

Muaical  InstmmenU.  648,885 

OH,  Lard 819,990 

Oil  (see  Gmdlea  and 

Fishery) 

Pftper w 1,730,973 

Pens,  Steel 15,000 

Plouffba    and    other 

AgHenltaral  Toola.  181,601 

Potatoea, 1^09,080 

Poultry  and  Ers.  . . .  86,801 

Powder 166,500 

Rolled  and  Slit  Iron, 

and  Nail 8,478,300 

Baddlea,      Bametaea 

andTmnka 4S9,7M 

Salt 79,980 

Saabea,    Bllnda    and 

Doors 180,181 

a^hee 113,986 

Seeds 4,781 

Shoe  Pegs 18,908 

8hoTel8,8pade8,Forks 

and  Hoes 975,918 

Silk,  Raw 959 

8Uk,8ewlng 150,477 

finuif,  Tobaeco,  «nd 

Cigan 324,630 

Soap,  (see  Candleai. . 

StaiPcb 119,940 

Stone,  Blinding  , 1,065,609 

Straw    Bonnets    and 

Bats,        Palm-leaf 

BaU  a«d  Braid. . . .  1,649,498 

Sugar,  Refined mjWi 

Tacks  and  Bnids 953.687 

Vraxles 3,808 

Tin  Wan 793624 

Tobacco  raised 16^688 

Tools,  Meckuiica* tQi,809 

VBholstery 364,»i 

vegetaMea,      other 

than  Potatoea 515/180 

Tesaeh 1,173447 

Whips 111,947 

Wood(Flra),Baikand 

ChaKoal ]J)31.6S8 

Wooden  Waie ^16,806 

Wool 865,188 


Capital 

Band* 

913,798 

um 

718,970 

1^ 

48,600 

S38 

AR 

185,000 

935 

68;060^ 

87 

196,825 

993 
84 

7f0 

10 

78,700 

80 

858,500 
1,900,545 

106 
8,043 

00 

791.000 
77,000 
98,008 

198 

34 

76 

9,506 

8;481 

812 

998,100 
91,000 

897 
87 

1,144,687 
&JIDO 

1,860 
12 

68,576 

158 

■  • 

120,000 

49 

1,908,400 

1,799 

1U440 
399,886 

848 
584 

91S 

96,690 

171 

123,050 

950 

88,908 

166 

S7S 

37,500 

39 
1,849 

18,311 
106 
909 

418,000 

343,710 

719 

966 
976 

191^700 



1,017 
886 

9,926 
806 

ijrtielet  Taloe  E^*^ 

WooReaOMdaof  an 

kinda 8,877,478     ^OHJOHa     1,Jn 

Wonted  OooUs 65^608       514,000        818 

Storea,  Bread,  B«fr, 

Booka  and  BtaSoo- 

fry.  Balances,  Ma^ 

efaes.  Lamps,  Pidc- 

lea,Paper  HaoglngB, 

Types,   Umbrraaa, 

Ho.... .77:    VUfSBi     1,587,780     MK 

Total 114,478,443    58,145,787  122,708 

2.  Jtailroad  Riporti, — Hiere  are  amnial 
Tolnmps  published.  From  the  one  {jobBshed 
in  1847  ror  1848,  we  note  twenty -eiffht  cat- 
porationa.  The  fiital  accidents  on  all  daring 
the  year  are  nine— seven  not  fktal;  otfaen 
supposed  not  given.  Among  the  infbrmatlaB 
given  is  that  relative  to  stock  of  compmiie^ 
cost  of  roads  and  buildings,  characteristics  of 
roads,  results  of  the  year,  ezpendfturea,  in- 
come, motive  power,  dividench,  dc  AH  ct 
these  evidence  wide  prosperity,  and  deeerro 
to  be  studied  in  every  part  of  the  UnioiL  In 
1818  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  nulwsy 
in  lYew-Bngland,  save  a  short  wooden  track. 
The  capital  invested  in  railroiida  by  Maan- 
chusetts  men  fn  1848,  was  estimated  at 
$87,000,000 ;  it  must  be  now  fiist  rergjbag 
upon  150,000,000. 

8.  iState  LunaHe  Afn/lnm. — Six  fanndred 
and  thirty-seven  insane  persons  have  had  the 
privilege  of  the  institution  during  1846. 

OOCOPATIOIIB  or  TR08B  AUMIITUX 

ISM.  nwHna^ 

AnMH    adulMed 89  fit 

MeivluHiU        <*      19  88 

Irfiborars          *< 31  178 

Shoemakers     ^      9  89 

Seamen           •<      18  88 

Oarpsntera       ««      , 8  87 

Manufiictwais  <^      X  88 

Teachers           ^      3  81 

Students           *<       0  31 

BtaflkanHhs     «<      9  98 

Printeis            '<       1  9» 

TaUors             »      .  1  14 

Clergymen       <*      9  13 

Lawyers          **      0  8 

Phyalelana        *•      0  • 

Femaleanot  acooatooied  to  labor...  0  177 
Females  accnstomed  to    sedentary 

eoiplojment 4 

Teaialso  aecoiioiBed  t»  active  em- 

ployBsem 88 

Many  not  classed,  partlcalarly  fbmalea* 

4.  Oommon  Schools. — ^The  Report  of  (he 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  a  considerable  vol- 
ume, contains  the  particutan  in  relation  to  aD 
the  school  district^  Su^  From  the  cooclodiaig 
pages  we  extract  a  passage : 

"And  the  calamities  which  sprmf  from 
ignorance,  and  a  neglect  of  the  social  coiMfi- 
tion  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  are  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Republics,  one  alter  an- 
other— a  splendid  yet  mournful  train — ^have 
emei|;ed  into  being :  they  have  risen  to  great- 
II88B,  and  BQtroundi^g  nations  llare  ooqg^ 
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protectioD  beneath  the  shelter  of  iheir  power ;  | 
oat  they  have  peri^nhed  through  a  want  of  in- 
teUigeoce  aod  virtue  in  the  masees  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  been  delivered  over  to  anar- 
chy and  thence  to  despotiim;  and  because 
they  would  not  obey  toeir  own  laws,  they 
hare  been  held  in  bondage  fay  the  laws  of  ty- 
nnta.  One  after  another,  they  have  been 
bloUed  from  the  page  of  existence,  aod  the 
deseeodante  of  a  renowned  and  noble  ancestry 
haye  been  made  bond-men  and  bond-womea ; 
they  have  been  dishonored  and  trampled 
upon,  on  the  very  soil  still  choral  with  the 
braye  de^a  of  their  forefkthers.  Has  a  suf 
fident  number  of  these  viotira-natiniis  been 
sacrificed,  or  must  ours  be  added  to  the  tragic 
Ust  t  If  men  had  been  wise,  these  sacrifices 
mleht  have  been  mitigated,  or  brought  to  an 
oDd,  eentoHes  aga  If  men  are  wise,  they 
may  be  brought  to  an  end  now.  But  if  men 
will  not  be  wise,  these  mournful  catastrophes 
must  be  repeatsd  affain  and  again,  for  centu- 
lies  to  come.  Doabtiese,  at  some  time,  they 
will  come  to  an  end.  When  the  accumula- 
tion of  evils  shall  be  eo  enormous  and  over^ 
whelming  that  humanity  can  no  longer  en- 
dure them,  the  adequate  eflbrts  for  their  termi- 
nation will  be  made.  The  qaestion  fur  us  is,  has 
Bot  the  fulness  of  time  itow  come  t  Are  not 
tlie  sufferings  of  past  ages^  are  not  the  cries  of 
expiring  natiooe,  whose  echoes  haye  not  yet 
died  away,  a  summoDs  sufficiently  loud  to 
reach  our  ears,  and  to  rouse  us  to  apply  a  rem- 
edy for  the  present^  an  antidote  wr  the  fu- 
ture t  We  shall  answer  these  questions,  by 
the  way  in  which  we  educate  the  rising  gene- 
ratioD.  If  we  do  sot  prepare  children  to  be* 
eome  good  citizens;  if  we  do  not  deyelop 
their  capacities;  if  we  do  not  enrich  thetr 
minds  with  knowledge,  imbue  their  hearts 
with  the  love  of  truth  and  duty,  and  a  reve- 
rence for  all  things  sacred  and  holy,  then  our 
republic  must  go  down  to  destruction,  as 
others  hare  gone  before  it;  and  mankind 
must  sweep  through  another  vast  cyde  of  sin 
and  suffering,  before  the  dawn  of  a  better  era 
can  arise  upon  the  world.  It  is  fur  our  goy- 
emment,  and  for  that  public  opinion,  which, 
in  a  republic,  goyems  the  goyemmen^  to 
choose  between  these  alternatives  of  weal  or 
woe." 
The  ydume  of  extracts  fi-om  School  Be* 


ports  for  1844,*tontains  840  pages.  That 
some  idea  may  he  Ibnned  of  the  immense  1*- 
bor  expended  upon  it^  the  following  extract  is 
introduced: 

<*  On  the  1  St  of  Hay  last,  therefore,  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  the  School  Ooramit- 
tees'  Reports  for  two  yeara  Each  set  of  these 
was  more  voluminous  than  for  any  former 
year.  Together,  the^  were  equal  to  fifty -five 
hundred  closely  wntten  letter-paper  pfgea. 
Every  one  of  these  I  haye  carefully  read. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  documents  of  ex- 
traordinary interest  aod  yalue.  From  them» 
the  present  yolume  of  the  Abstracts,  more 
select  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  has  been 
compiled.  I  earnestly  recommend  its  peru- 
sal to  every  friend  of  popular  education  in 
Massachusette— -especially  to  all  school  oom-^ 
mittee-men  and  teachers. 

6.  JUgiitration  of  Birth$,  Marriagett  and 
DecUht, — ^These  are  volumes  published  annu- 
ally. We  have  four  of  them  before  us — ^the 
one  of  1842  being  the  first  published  under 
the  state  law.  These  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  when  properly  kept.  They  pre- 
sent at  all'  times  an  index  to  the  actual  con- 
ditioo  of  a  people.  The  system  of  Massachu- 
setts is  deserving  of  uniyersal  imitation  in 
other  states,  |md  we  hope  to  tee  something  of 
the  khid  before  long. 

The  yolume  for  1845  oontains  an  admirable 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  by  that  able  statisti- 
cian, Lemuel  Shattnck,  liq.,  of  Boston.  We 
make  no  apologies  for  presenting  to  ouir  read- 
ers some  of  the  striking  results  which  it  un- 
folds: 

raoDtrcrrvK  otABSjta. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that,  while 
the  whole  United  States  haa  62.35  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  productiye  class»  be- 
tween 15  and  60,  Massachusetts  had  69.65  per 
cent,  and  England  66.7(i;  showing  this  state 
to  be  better  situated,  in  this  respect,  than 
either.  In  the  aged  class  it  appearsi  however, 
that  England  had  7>20  per  cent,  while  this 
state  had  but  6.7.4 — (^  result  in  favor  of  the 
longevity  of  that  country.  Some  oonnties 
compare  better  than  others  or  the  whole  state. 
Boston, has  64.66. per  cent.— the  greatest  pro* 
portion  of  the  productive  class ;  and  only  2.98 
per  cent — the<least  of  the  aged. 


paopoaTiON  or  aiaTHS,  luauioxB,  JMh  dxa999*  ^  )n7ao:Fi. 


STATES. 


Znglaad. 
Fnnoe.. 
Anitrtii.. 
Prnnta.. 
Rnsiis... 


r«riodor 

ObMrratioB. 


l(ISd-1843 
lMa-1849 
1880-1841 
1838-1841 
1842 


Annual  number  oV  MarriiikKH,  Birtha 
•Bd  DcaUia,  to  lOapvtaoiM  ttTiag, 
or  p«r  cent. 


M 


HarnafM, 


.tTO 


.8U7 

.887 

1.013 


Birtb*, 
yorcMt 


8.200 
2.8Sr 
9.874 
3.787 
4.284 


D«ftllM. 


2.209 
S.897 
2.985 
2.858 
3.690 


Nui 

«n«  BIIDV  -. 
•ml  U««tli 


el'  nm$aotm  liVing  to 
i«u  Marnvg^  Births 


JMiim«ces. 
OmhT 


180 
191 
194 
118 
99 


Birtb9. 
to 


31 
88 

20 
27 
S3 


On*  in 

49 
.38 

88 
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XAEftlAOn  Of  )UB8A0HU8XTTBy  1845. — ^BKLOXUX,  184L 


Hanaber  of  p«noiu  mai  ried  in '             j 

To  10,000  marrM,  th*r«  wrm  in 

AGE. 

■■flMcbu*«tt«. 

B«lfium.            1 

MMsackiueCU. 

Belciom. 

M«l«.  ■ 

remalw. 

M»lw. 

F«auib*a. 

k«lea. 

r«inala« 

MalM. 

r  «■»!>•. 

Uodtr90 

58 

1,808 

959 

947 

81 

17 

8 

5 

690 
M99 

79 

17 

14 

3 

1 

767 

4,680 

9,490 

6,497 

8,488 

I,6U0 

840 

137 

68 

79 

9,688 

8,988 

8,067 

8,841 

1,718 

868 

996 

76 

97 

38 

198 

4,807 

3,664 

926 

108 

84 

80 

19 

9,888 

L670 

990 

84 

89 
7 

4 

819 
L384 
3,877 
2,988 
1,0SI4 
412 
140 
86 
93 
SO 

1,108 

90  to  96 

9,887 

86   to  80 

30  to  85 

3>98 
1,181 

88   to  40 

W 

40  to  45 , 

968 

46   to  60..,.. 

83 

50   to  65 

81 

55   to  00 

It 

Over    60 

18 

3,071 

9,671 

94,997 

84,997 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,008 

The  Dumber  of  births  m  Maawobuietti,  in 
1846,  WM  16JM4;  being  7,998  malet,  and 
7,894  fenudet. 


Inl844thine 
«  1945        « 

u  1944        M 

u  1845        <4 

«<  1844        " 
«1B45        •• 


1  tirlA  birtb  to     l38blrtbi. 
1        •«         to      198    " 
Iteiptot         to  74i6l    « 
1    ••  to  16,444    *« 

1  quadraplel  to  15,693    *< 


**The  births  registered  in  England  are  in 
pro^ortioD  fto  the  population  one  seventh  part 
more  numerous  than  in  France,  and  one  sev- 
eoth  part  less  than  in  Prussia.  To  8,838  inbabi- 
taota,  100  births  are  annually  Registered  in 
France,  118  in  England,  183  m  Prussia,  186 
in  Austria,  151  in  Russia.  The  small  number 
of  births  in  France  is  not  accounted  for  by 
anj  difference  in  the  proportioo  of  the  peieons 
married,  who  are,  in  fact,  more  numerous  in 
France  than  in  any  other  country  from  wiiich 
I  ba«e  been  able  to  procure  returns.  It  ap- 
pears that  100  French  wives  had  14  children, 
100  Prossfam  wires  21  children,  yearly;  or, 


in  other  terms,  717  wives  bore  annually  100 
children  in  France,  152  ohildreo  in  PmasiiL 
If  the  births  are  divided  by  the  annual  mar- 
riages that  took  i^aoe  seven  years  befiora. 
there  were  8.88  births  (in  wedlook)  to  a  mar* 
riage  in  Franoe--4i)5  to  %  maniage  in  Pma- 
sia,  and  4.84  to  a  marhage  in  Austria ;  4.28 
to  a  marriage  in  England,  and  if  a  correctiQa 
be  made  for  first  marriages,  4.79  to  every  two 
Mnons  nurried  The  total  annual  birtha  m 
Bogland,  divided  by  the  persons  married  aev^ 
e» years  before^  give  on  an  average  6J2  ciiil> 
dren  to  every  two  penons  married;  aadaa 
maay  illegitimate  chadrra  are  the  otiapringol 
married  penons  beibre,  during,  or  after  mar^ 
riage,  the  number  of  children  to  every  two 
persons  married  in  Enshmd  must  be  betweeft 
4.79^  and  5.12,  or  littb  short  of  five,  about 
three  of  which  attain  the  age  of  marriage  to 
replace  the  two  parents  and  those  who  have 
no  offiipring;  the  surplus  swelling  the  number 
of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  '  ~ 
flowing  in  of  emigvatioa." 


TABLE    or    LONOKVITT. 


A08 
BURVlVIlftf. 


At  Birth 

irosr .. 

1^ 

<c 

10 

tf 

90 

it 

30 

M 

40 

U 

60 

« 

80 

u 

70 

tt      ^^^ 

80 

If 

90 
180 

u 

a 

Number  •umTt«(  mch  •ptciAe«l  of*.  i-Alculaled  Truin  Ui«  d«*tlw. 


IIMS. 


IIIO 

8S«4o 

81  76 

72.64 

87.62 

68.66 

48  84 

40.40 

82.87 

26.08 

18.85 

8.06 

2.03 

.07 


In  Mauiwicbnai<t«. 


Ifl49 


100. 
86.61 

70.42 

70.71 

64.99 

68.63 

47.32 

39  01 

82.28 

86.02 

18.89 

8.45 

1.64 

.06 


iiM. 


100. 

88.74 

78  09 

60.46 

65.13 

68.91 

47  80 

38.78 

83  58 

96.93 

19.09 

982 

1.83 

.05 


IMO, 


100. 

89.88 

74.67 

65.28 

61.04 

5S.08 

49.13 

88.73: 

87.67 

91.71 

15.96 

6.88 

l.SS 

.07 


In  PreaUMi,  KngUnd. 


leo. 

90.8 

87.6 

S2.4 

81.1 

76.8 

79.8 

63.4 

56. 

45.1 

99.4 

8. 

1.8 


100. 
79.8 
7».6 
61.8 

51.8 
45.9 

ar.6 

98.1 

90.6 

18.8 

4.6 

.8 


iro. 
88.9 

87.5 
44.8 
98.8 

81.8 

25.9 

90.4 

15  8 

U.S 

6.1 

2.1 

.9 


It  appears  finom  this  table,  that  in  llasoa- 
cfausetts  80JS6  per  cent  in  1842  survived  the 
age  of  20,  and  only  58.98  in  1845 ;  while  in 
PtestoB  t&a  p8r  cent  of  tha-  <*  geatry,"  51.6 


per  cent  of  the  **  tradesmen,"  and  only  81.5 
per  cent  of  the  "operatives,'*  survived  the 
same  age.  In  Massachusetts,  86.08  in  1849* 
and.  only  2L71fin  1845,  survived  the  age  of 
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60,  wUle  in  Pre«tao  45.1  per  cent  of  ibe  gcn- 
trjr,  WA  per  eent  of  tbe  tndeemen,  and  ooly 
11.2  per  oeot  of  tbe  laborers  rarTived  that 
afi«»  This  shows  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
raosetts  do  not  enjoy  ao  g<xxl  nealth  as  the 
better  classes  io  England,  thongh  better  health 
than  the  Uboring  clnssos.  ^  'Ae  Moence  of 
dftomstancea  and  occupation  on  health  and 
Jo^ge7ity,i8  atrikincrly  illustrated  by  the  state- 
ment concerning  Preston.  It  appears  that 
while  72.8  per  cent  of  the  gentry  surriTed  80 
yean,  only  25.2  of  the  opondre^  er  laborersi 
lonived  Uie  same  age. 

The  lowing  ezfacts  are  cnriooa  and  in- 
terasth:ig.  They  fbrnish  the  most  powerful 
reasons  for  the  presenration  of  life  statistics, 
and  the  study  of  thia  important  branch  of 
knowledge: 

*'Man  cornea  mto  esiateMe  a  helpleas  be- 
ittf ;  arriyee  at  maturity  by  the  aid  of  others; 
ensts  in  a  state  of  maturity  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, and  then  decays  and  dies;  'the  dust  re- 
tunia  to  the  earth  as  it  was.'  This  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  all  Life  ma^  extend  to  70, 80, 90, 
4Mr  eren  100  vtan:  and  li  may  terminate  in  a 
year,  a  monoi,  or  even  m  an  hour.  We  know 
tiiat  we  all  most  die;  but  the  time  of  oar 
death  we  do  not  know.  It  may  come  oom- 
naratively  soon;  it  may  not  We  beliere, 
Mweyer,  that  the  time  of  our  death,  though 
unknown,  is  in  some  respects  within  our' own 
control  We  believe  that  disease  and  death 
oome  not  trom  a  mysterious*  unconditional 
Providence,  but  ara  the  result  of  the  condition 
of  our  bodies,  and  the  influences  that  are 
brooght  to  bear  upon  them.  Many  of  these 
iidluences  we  bring  around  ua  by  pur  own  vol- 
nntary  choioek  One  person  takes  proper  food, 
at  proper  times  and  m  proper  quantiuea ;  an- 
other indnlgea  hb  appetite,  and  takes  nnwhole- 
same  food,  at  irregular  interrals,  and  in  injo- 
risna  quantitiea  One  person  clothes  himself 
80  aa  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  of 
the  body  at  all  times;  another  guards  not 
against  the  changes  in  ^e  temperature  of  the 
seasons,  bat  allows  himself  to  be  alternately 
heated  and  chilled.  One  man  selects  a  place 
of  residence  where  the  air  he  breathes  is  pure 
and  inyfgoratiiv ;  another,  where  tiie  noxious 
impurities  of  the  air  carry  disease  and  death 
to  his  yitala.  One  person  keeps  his  skin  in  a 
healthy  state  by  frequent  bathfaiff;  another 
permiU  it  to  be  eoated  over  with  impurities. 
One  ehooees  an  occupation  which  gives  sufil- 
ctent  ezeroise,  physical  and  mentid,  to  keep 
all  the  energies  of  his  body  vigorous ;  another, 
one  that  requures  too  much  labor  fer  las  phy- 


sieal  nature,  or  haa  in  itself  unhealthy  infln- 
encea,  or  in  his  occupation  over-eaerts  nin«elf 
so  as  to  impair  his  physical  and  mental  capa- 
city. One  man  exposes  himself  to  the  con- 
tagion of  smaU-pox,  knowinff,  aft  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  nangerou^  tiUces  the  diaeaee 
and  dies ;  another  yacematea  himself,  and  thna 
protects  and  saves  his  life.  One  man  ven- 
tures upon  the  ocean  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  manage  hia  craft,  and  thus  expoaea 
himself  to  accidental  death ;  another  Is  can- 
tious^  and  ventures  no  farther  than  safety  per- 
mita.  Hie  act  of  the  one  in  each  case  la  fii- 
vorable,  and  prolongs  life ;  the  act  of  another 
is  anlavorable»  and  abridges  it  And  will  not 
every  one  say  that  all  uiese  acta  and  influr 
eaoes,  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  more  or  less 
within  the  control  of  man  9— (liat  life  mar  be 
saved  and  prolonged,  and  that  the  time  of  oar 
death  may, in  some  sense,  be  postponed!  Nu- 
merous illustrations  of  this  truth  present  them> 
salves  within  the  drde  of  oar  own  knowledgei 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Concord,  wImo 
settled,  in  1778,  had  a  feeble  constitution; 
and  one  man  voted  against  him  because  he 
thougffat  it  useless  to  aettf  e  a  man  whose  nrob- 
abilitiea  of  living  were  so  small  He,  how- 
ever, by  great  caro  and  attention  to  his  health, 
acquired  a  pretty  good  ccnstitution,  and  anr- 
vived  his  90th  year.  He  probably  added  50 
years  to  a  life,  which  another  man,  under  siml* 
lar  cironmstanoes,  wmdd  not  have  enjoyed. 

"The  tendency  of  cor  people  ia  to  become 
a  manafeetoring  people;  and  manufeetorea 
have  been  so  for  investigated,  that  the  coat 
of  every  article— material,  transportation, 
labor,  wages,  boaid,  Ac — is  dearly  known. 
Bat  what  amoont  of  life  is  sacrificed  theroby 
we  know  not  We  do  not  know,  though  we 
ought  to  know,  whether  there  exists  or 
whether  there  Is  any  tendency  to  snch  a  cob* 
dition  in  any  of  our  cities  and  towns,  aa 
would  Justify  the  remark  of  Mr.  Ohadwick; 
beforo  quoted,  midtinff  them  'characteriatio 
of  those  crowded,  filthy,  badly-administered 
districts  in  England,  whero  the  average  dura* 
tlon  of  life  is  short,  the  proportion  of  the 
youn^  veiy  great,  and  the  adult  generathso 
transient' 

*The  arerage  age  at  death,  as  has  been 
already  said.  Is  not  to  be  taken  aa  an  exaeft 
index  of  comparison  for  the  health  of  a  places 
unless  we  have  the  number,  age,  and  condition 
of  the  living.  It  is^  however,  an  interesting 
fiict  to  be  known,  and  we  preaent  in  the  sab- 
joined  table,  several  calcuJationa  made  ftam 
such  data  as  are  in  oar  posaaasion : 
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''This  atatement  affords  aaoUier  ttrikbg 
fllostratioo  of  the  iofluenoe  of  locality  on 
loogevitv.  Estimating,  by  the  above  average 
age  at  aeath,  the  value  of  Ufe  to  be  100  per 
oeot  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Plympton,  then 
the  people  of  Boston  would,  aooonhng  to  the 
age  18S1-1840,  enjoy  but  ft5.4l  percent;  or, 
in  another  view,  the  people  of  Boaion,  on  the 
average,  live  a  less  number  of  vean  by  44.69 
per  cent  than  do  the  peonle  of  Plympton  I 

"  But  while  we  have  all  these  surveys  and 
maps  pointing  out  the  boundaries  of  our 
counties  and  towns,  the  locaUties  of  our 
minaral  wealth,  the  best  lands  for  Canning 
and  the  production  of  domestic  inimaK  and 
the  existence  of  noxious  and  innoxious  wild 
animalH,  we  may  ask  where  is  the  sanatory 
map  which  points  out  the  healthy  and  un- 
healthy locaUties  of  the  state,  which  will  re- 
veal to  our  people  where  and  how  human 
jfife  can  best  be  sustained  and  longest  con- 
tinued, and  where  and  how  human  energy 
and  productive  power  can  be  best  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  culture  and  development  of 
the  sources  of  wealth  in  the  state  I  Have 
we  not  said  by  such  legialatioo  that  our  cat- 
tle and  our  hogs  are  of  more  value  than  the 
lives  of  ourselves  and  oar  children  f  Have 
we  not  extended  to  the  brute,  whose  worth 
is  measured  by  dolUuv  and  centa,  a  species  of 
legislation  which  has  been  withheld  from 
man,  who  is  of  immeasurable  value  f  When 
oompared  to  investigations  into  the  physical 
ooncution  of  man,  lUl  other  investigations 
dwindle  into  insignificance. 

''The  population  of  Massacfatisetts  may 
BOW  be  estimated  at  800,000.  From  the 
returns  of  deaths  received*  I  have  estimated 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  state  last 
Tear  to  have  been  14,000,  which  is  nearly  1 
m  67,  or  1.75  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Of  these  14,000,  there  died  at  least  6,000 
children  and  youth  under  16  years  of  age. 
Estimating  tlio  average  ages  of  the  whole  of 
these  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  actually 
known,  it  will  give  lor  each  about  4  years, 
or  24,000  years  of  life  for  all  This,  at  |60 
ft  year,  amounts  to  $1,200,000  as  the  cost  of 
tlieir  maintenance.     And  all  this  sum  was 


lost  to  the  state  last  year  by  prematnro 
deaths,  before  any  return  could  be  made  ibr 
it  Oan  anr  one  doubt  that  half,  at  least, 
miffht  haTO  been  saved  Ivy  proper  knowledge 
and  care! 

*'The  proportionate  nnmber  of  deaths 
among  tlM  young  has  been  increasing  fee 
several  years  past  in  this  country,  as  our  in- 
vestigaUcns  prove ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
believe  it  wiu  be  less,  until  more  knowledge 
b  diffused  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  life  and 
the  liability  to  death,  under  diffiarent  ciroam- 
stancea.  This  isomense  loss  of  the  productive 
powdr  of  the  state  may  be  ooosidered  as  an 
annual  tax,  which  the  people  must  pay  eveiy 
year,  until  they  find  out  and  nse  the  means 
of  preventien. 

*«  It  has  been  said  that  the  strength  and 
dignity  of  a  nation  consist  not  in  its  Jand% 
its  houses^  its  wealth,  but  in  its  people.  And 
I  have  already  stated,  that  tluit  people  is 
most  prosperous  which  contains  the  greatest 
proportionate  number  of  the  productive  age. 
In  the  above  calculation  we  have  not  taken 
mto  account  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death 
of  those  belonging  to  this  i^  This  would 
greatly  swell  the  amount  of  torn.  We  have 
stated  that,  by  care  and  attention,  the  late 
Dr.  Kipley  probably  added  fifty  years  to  lua 
life.  We  are  now  considering  time  as  money, 
labor  as  money,  life  a$  moufiy,  and  not  Uie 
real,  moral  value  of  that  good  man*s  s^rioe^ 
Estimating,  then^  this  time  to  be  worth  $1 
per  day,  or  |S00.  per  annum,  the  fifty  yean 
of  hfe  were  worth  916,000,  and  that  eom  waa 
eaved  by  the  proluogation  of  Us  life.  The 
deaths  in  this  state  last  year,  as  we  have 
estimated,  were  14,000*  Of  these,  6,000  prob- 
ably died  between  16  and  60  years  ofaga 
Let  us  suppose,  that  by  proper  knowledge  of 
the  laws  or  health,  and  a  proper  care  in  obey- 
ing these  laws,  five  years  might  on  the  aver- 
age, have  been  added  to  each  of  their  lives— 
and  this  seems  not  an  extravagant  supposi- 
tion—>then  we  should  have  saved,  instead  of 
losing,  as  we  have  done,  26,000  yean  of  lifis, 
which,  estimated  to  be  worth,  in  this  adult 
age,  only  $160  a  year,  would  have  produced 
$8,760,0001    And  this  lots  must  be  anauall 
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"  Hiere  is  still  aoother  view  of  this  great 
Bubject  Wniiaoi  Fair,  Esq.,  one  of  the  ablest 
vhtera  on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  age,  stated 
in  lfcCtiUoch*s  Statistical  Account  of  the 
British  Empire,  that '  when  one  person  in  a 
hnodred  dies  aanaallyf  two  are  constantly 
sick ;  although  this  exact  relation  is,  perhaps, 
not  preserved  in  infancy  and  old  age,  or 
where  the  rate  of  mortality  deviates  from 
the  standard,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a 
near  approximation  to  the  truth.'  This  prin- 
ciple may  be  more  simply  expressed  tous: 
the  proportion  of  persons  constantly  sick  in  a 
population,  is  double  the  annual  proportion 
per  cent  wl^di  the  deaths  bear  to  the  livbg 
m  that  population.  According  to  tbe  esti- 
mate already  given,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  population  in  Musachusetts  was  one 
in  fifty-seven,  or  1.75  per  cent  Double  this 
percentage,  and  we  have  8.5  as  the  propor- 
tion per  cent. ;  and  this  proportion  of  800,000 
is  28,000,  the  actual  number  constantly  sick 
in  this  state. 

"Sickness  occarioos  a  twofold  lots;  one  for 
tlie  time  and  labor  of  the  sick,  and  the  other 
for  the  nursing,  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cine, and  other  expenses,  wbidi  they  re- 
quire. The  first  may  be  estimated  at  $50, 
and  the  second  at  $150,  or  $200  per  annum 
lor  both,  which,  multiplied  by  28,000,  gives  a 
total  annual  loss  by  sickness  of  $5,60Q,000 ! 
It  is  supposed  that  half  of  this  sickness  is 
preventable,  and  that  half  of  this  enormous 
sum  might  be  saved  if  the  Uws  of  hfalth 
wereproperly  understood  and  obeyed. 

"  We  might  save  then^- 

Byr  dimimshiog  the  mortality  of 

infancy  and  childhood. ..;....   $600,000 
By  prolonging  the  lives  of  adults.  8,750,000 
By  preserving  the  general  health 
and  diminJMiing  sicknesa. 2,800,000 

Making,  according  to  this  view,  an 
annual  total  saving  of $7,150,000 

"  This  amounts  in  ten  yean  to  $71,500,000, 
or  about  one  quarter  of  all  the  property  <^ 
the  Commomaealth,  according  to  the  valua* 
UonoflS*©!" 

6.^The  Bankii^  System  of  Manachusetts 
is  on  the  most  enlarged  scale.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth 
had  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  this  spe- 
cies of  investment  The  Ii^lature  requires 
an  annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  all 
these  banks,  and  we  bave  before  ua  several 
of  tbse  annual  publications.  The  number  of 
Savings  Institutions  in  1846  wss  thirty  eight; 
their  condition,  Ac,  were  as  follows  :• 
'~  " ' 

^Jte  sre  indebted  for  thli  summary  to  a  bandsome 
voiUQie,  the  MssmdmMUs  State  Reoord,  1847,  com- 
fOsd  by  Mahom  Csfsa,  &q.,  who  kindly  ftmLihed 


The  number  of  depositors  in  all  thirty- 

^     eight  banks  was. 62,898 

Amount  depodted  in  all  thirty- 
eight  banks $10,680,938  10 

Pubfic  Funds. 1,890,5?5  98 

Loans  on  Public  Funds 19,500  00 

Bank  Stock. 1,909,620  72 

Loans  on  Bank  Stock. 149,256  50 

Deposits  in  Banks  bearing  in- 
terest          94,520  61 

Railroad  Stock 14.800  00 

Loans  on  Railroad  Stock. . . .       232.538  75 

Invested  in  Real  Estate. 90,884  22 

Loans  on  Mortgage  of  Real 

Estate. 8,757.262  80 

Loans  to  County  or  Town. ...       81 8.041  96 
Loans  on  Perscmal  Security. .     1,980,072  88 

Cash  on  hand. 150,728  26 

Rate  and  amount  of  ordinary 
dividend  for  last  year,  4f 

per  cent 845,448  10 

Average  annual  per  cent  of 
dividends  of  last  five  years, 
Si  per  cent. 
Annual  expenses  of  Institu* 
tions 29,806  69 

7.  Insurance  Retume, — We  have  three  of 
these  annual  pnUicationa 

8.  The  AffrietiUural  Reports  we  have  al- 
ready particularly  referted  tb  in  previous 
pages  of  this  nwubcr.  We  have  several  of 
them,  which  embrace  a  variety  of  the  most 
interestiqg  information. 

9.  We  might  properly  condude  with  t|M 
Manufactures  of  MassMhuselts,  None  of  th^ 
Reports  are  complete  enough  in  this  particular. 
It  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
know  the  annual  average  profits  now  and 
hitherto  in  that  species  of  mdustiy  through* 
out  the  state.  We  should  learn  the  uses 
or  abuses  of  the  protective  system,  and  d^ 
termine  how  far  it  is  necessary  among  vol 
We  had  the  satia£action  of  visiting  Lowell 
a  short  time  since,  the  most  important  mani^ 
iacturing  town  in  New-Eogland,  and  whicQ 
consumes  about  one  sixth  of  all  the  cottoQ 
manufiictured  in  this  country.  The  history  qf 
this  remarkable  city,  prepared  b^  Mr.  Miles, 
is  worthy  of  study.  It  has  grown  m  an  amai- 
ing  ratia  Scarcely  more  than  twenty  yeaif 
have  passed  since  the  manufacturing  system 
was  opened  there  on  a  scale  of  any  promise. 
We  know  its  present  stature.  Mr.  Miles 
stales  the  semi  annual  dividends  of  the  com- 
panies to  be  frequently  ten  per  cent  for  six 
monthly  or  thus  doubling  the  capital  in  five 
years  1  It  nuiy  be  gathered  from  this  what 
a  mint  of  wealth  exists  here,  and  the  fortunes 
of  Massachusetts  manufiicturers.  Hence  the 
secret  of  Boston'^  greatness. 


naaooiv.  It  Is  made  from  the  rstwns  to  ths  QesM- 
tsry  of  Biate. 
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SS,4S4  spindlea.  Aod  640  looms.  Th«  odMr, 
built  hy  the  EbmQtoQ  Oompnoy,  viU  oom- 
meoce  with  10,868  spindlea,  aad  260  kmn^ 
but  is  of  ouffieieot  capacity  to  cootain  needy 
20,000  spindlea,  and  400  looms.  The  drirmg 
power  fir  the  latter  will  be  a  steam  engioe« 
of  160  horse  power,  whidi  is  bein^  put  In. 

**  Other  manufactures  are  produced  in  tbe 
city  than  those  specified  above,  of  a  valoe  of 
$800,000,  employing  a  capital  of  $3l0,7fi0, 
and  about  1,000  hands." 

Total  manu&eturing  capital  of  Lowdl 
$1 1,400,000.  Total  females  empl<^ed,  1,916; 
total  males,  8,840.  Oonsumptinn  m  fiictonss^ 
about  60,000  tons  of  coal,  6,000  cords  of 
wood,  100,000  gallons  of  oil,  1,000,000  pounds 
of  starch,  786  barrels  of  flour.  Popdation 
of  Lowell,  1828,  8,682;  1848,  28,841.-  (See 
Boston.) 


*T1ie  Lowell  Machine-shop,  roduded  among 
the  above  mflls,  can  fbmish  machinery  com- 
plete for  a  mill  of  6,000  smndfes  in  three 
months,  and  a  mill  can  bebontinthesametime. 

"  An  important  undertaking,  eventually  to 
redound  to  the  interest  and  wMlth  of  the  city, 
U  the  building  of  the  new  earned.  It  is  des- 
tined to  give  to  moot  of  the  mills  on  the  lower 
level  a  more  rmlar  supply  of  water,  and  con- 
flequently  benefit  those  on  the  upper  level  It 
ii  to  be  of  an  average  width  of  100  feet,  and 
ft  depth  of  16  feet  It  will  require,  in  its 
eonstruetion,  a  rodr  esteavation  of  160,000 
yards,  an  earth  excavation  of  110,000  yards, 
And  a  mass  of  masonry  of  60,000  vards ;  the 
vbde  estimated  at  an  expense  of  |600,000. 

*  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  two  new 
eotton  mills  will  be  in  operattoa  The  one, 
built  by  the  Merrimack  Gkimpany,  to  contam 
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PierionAy. 
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086171 
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Other  porta • 

984718 
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•  • 230800    •••. 
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Biq»rt9  </  Bime9  from  thU  Port  iinee  Itt  SepUmUr,  1800. 


WaiTBia  UCfOBTBD.  Thls 

Oobt — 

Mtxioo — 

Otberporti TS7 

GbtiftwiK S0MO 


Preirloiulir. 
8000 

lOSOQQ 

S1M18 


Total 
8009 


Lwt7«V. 


1WW98       S7901D 

SMM3       4U50M 


T0(a] 37M7       883B19       8aOT7t       OTTMS 

Co»tpara<to«  JSc^porte  itf^tmn  from  thu  Port  for  four  yean,  to  daU, 


WaiTBia  BXrOETBB.  189(h>l. 

Cnbik 8000 

Mexioo — 

Other  porti 1(W28 

OMtlwlad. *..••... 


180^90. 


979010 
400aM 


1818-40. 
SISOO 

87WO 
141820 


1B47-I8. 
81000 


888248 

819900 


TotaL. 800779        677948      

ComparoHf  Fa^portM  of  Sawed  Lumber  firom  ihu  Port  for  five  yean,  to  date. 


WSITBBB  BXPOBTBD. 

OBte 

Maioo 

OUmt  ports 

OOMtWiW 


.9101808 


Told. 


.4430240 
.8810064 


'40-'60. 

*48-A|8l 

•  •.. 

1986871 

•*•• 

833880 

•••• 

•  .  •  ■ 

950994 

.... 

984J88 

•  ..a 

.  •  .  . 

3M718 

•... 

190308 

•  •a  • 

•  •  •■ 

4730783 

■  • .. 

4400880 

..  •( 

»«jM4a,  ^6-»4r. 

1373548  .«.•  380178 

1094804  ....  878170 

414088  ....  918038 

4787993  .... 


•••• 


7019008 


5734184 
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MuU    
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Exporte  of  Jtmber,  Se^  from  this  Port  tince  September  Ut^  1850,  to  date, 

CoMlwIpe. 


Cbraai  Britain. 
, 100       . 


VnncB. 

1478 

414 

8 
7000 
1801 


OQier  porti. 

309 

130 


8881T 


•  .  ** 

•••• 


*••• 
•«*• 


3315 


•••• 


85979S8 


TbtaL 

1878 

544 

61 

06877 

3801 

9BS080 

1318 

8000 


Statement  of  the  Vaiue  of  Importe  and  Dth 
Hea  at  this  Port  for  the  third  and  fourth 
foartert  of  1860,  and  the  first  and  eeeond 
foarters  of  1851. 

raoKB  QUAsmt,  1850. 

Yftlne  of  im ports,  dvtUbU $7,640 

Yoluo  of  imports  firoo 85,466 

ToUlimports. $48,096 

AnMmnt  of  dutios  oottectod,  $4,249  9a 

POURTH  QUASTBB,  1850. 

Yalne  of  import  dutiable. 76,069 

Value  of  importo^  free 84,869 

ToUl  imports. $160,420 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $25,048  20 

nan  QUAana,  1851. 

Yalne  of  importe,  dutiaUo 101,682 

Yalneof  importa,  free. 23,228 

Total  imporU $194,255 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $83,566  44. 

fiKOovD  QVAataa,  1851. . 

Yalue  of  imports,  dutiable. 105,024 

Yalue  of  imports^  free.. 7,600 

Total  imports $112,624 

Amount  of  duties  cord,  $88,417  40. 


Total  amount  of  importa^ $440,404 

Total  amount  of  duties  collected 
for  the  past  year $96,276  94 

OompwraHoe  Bxporto  of  Cotton  from  Port  of 
Ifobiie,from  September  lei  to  date,  in  the 
foilowing  years: 

Otvx  Olter  Forciga 

Biittm.  PmM,  Port*.  V.  Staiaa. 

1851  ..250118... 46005... 26878...  96029 
1850  . .162189. . .89978. . .11927. . .111459 
1849  . .290886. . .68290. . .44525. . .140998 
1848  . .228829. . .61819. . .99070. . .190850 

1847  ..181156... 89298... 19784... 116674 
1846  . .908047. . .66821 . . .96824. . .115164 
1845  .. 269087... 68789... 52811..  .1S0701 
1844  . .204242. . .49611 . . . 15885 . . .195714 

1848  . .285029. . .58645. . .26908. . .118768 
Comparative  Jteeeij^s,  Exports,  and  Stocks  of 

Cotton  at  the  Port  of  Mobile,  from  1st 
September  to  date,  in  t%e  follomng  years : 

RacmpU.  ExpQrts,  Siocka. 

1851 488646. . .  .418526 27797 

1850 882796. . .  .825641. . .  .12962 

1849 517846. . .  .589642. . . .  6046 

1848 488824. . .  .489561 . . .  .23684 

1847 828266. . .  .806907. . .  ^24172 

1846 421669. . .  .416856. . . .  7818 

1845 517680. . .  .621888. ...  488 

1844 468717. .  .  .466452.  . . .  8920 

1848 479744. . .  .479846. ...  790 


H 
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Comparatiw  View  of  the  Foreign  ExporU,  Re- 
cetptM,  attd  Slock*  of  Cotton  of  the  United 
8t<Ue»,  at  the  latest  datee^  for  the  latt  Four 
Tears : 

TiABf.  1851.       1850.     1840.      1848. 

To  GraatBritdn...  1413733  1065936  1831331  1311374 

Fr*&c«.. 905^5    382397    367071    378940 

OihtT     F«reln 
Porn 968900    18899    390143    854145 

ToUl  bales...  li)77638  15.^661  9230645  1843359 

Reoelpta SSSiUSO  90711118  3706(138  3317811 

Stocks 98999    143833    114990    134863 


MOBILE. — ^ToPo«RAPHT,  Sanatoet  Con- 
DxnoN  AND  Vital  Statistics  of  Mobilb, 
Ala.— Mobile  is  situated  od  tbo  vest  bank  of 
the  Mobile  RiYer,  just  before  it  empties  itself 
mto  the  Mobile  Baj.  The  site  is  bat  slightly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  river,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  all  purposes  of  convenient 
draioaga  The  soil  is  dry  and  saody.  Im- 
mediately opposite  the  city,  on  the  east,  is  a 
laree  low  island,  covered  with  high  grass  and 
rui^es,  and  known  as  the  "  Marsh."  Imme- 
diately above  the  city,  on  the  north,  is  a  large 
swamp,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Back  of  3ie  city,  on  the  north-west, 
West  and  south,  the  dry,  sandy  pine-hills  com* 
meoce,  affording  deh'^tful  and  healthj  re- 
treats from  the  heat,  sickness  and  annovanoes 
of  the  city,  dnring  the  summer;  and  thus 
have  sprung  up  the  pleasant  villages  of  Toul- 
minville,  Spring  Hill,  Cottage  Hill,  Summer- 
viUe  and  Fulton.  South  of  the  city,  the  shores 
of  tiie  bay  are  dotted  for  many  miles  with 
the  residences  of  our  citizens.  These  spots 
have  been  found  usually  exempt  from  the 
visitations  of  epidemic  disease. 

The  city  is  not  compactly  built,  except  in 
the  portions  occupied  by  the  oommerciaf  and 
business  houses. 

The  streets  .generaUj  are  wide,  and  run 
mostly  north  and  south,  east  and  west  Much 
attention,  of  late  vears,  has  been  paid  to  plant- 
ing shade  trees  along  the  pavements,  and  the 
comfort,  and  probably  the  health  of  the  city 
is  much  improved  thereby. 

The  prevailing  wmds,  during  the  winter 


and  during  even  the  winter  months  is  iiTiq^ 
to  the  constitution  from  the  tnany  and  suaden 
changes  that  occur.  The  spring  and  fall  an 
delightful  seasons.  During  the  coldest  weft- 
ther  in  winter  the  grotmd  is  but  seldam 
frozen. 

Most  rain,  I  think,  falls  in  December  and 
January,  and  June  and  July. 

There  are  in  Mobile  two  hospitals,  lai)ge, 
commodious,  and  well-ventilated  builcEngs^ 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  ci^, — 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  and  the 
City  Ho<apital.  They  are  each  capable  of  ao- 
coiiimodatiog  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pi^ients.  Their  location  is  an  admirable  ona^ 
oeinff  situated  on  a  dry,  elevated  spot,  with 
but  Tittle  near  them  to  obstruct  the  hreeaes 
from  the  bay« 

There  are  several  institutions  of  a  charitable 
character  in  the  city,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Cathouc  and  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylums;  the  Benevolent  Society,  which,  be- 
sides other  objects  of  charity,  has  charse  of 
the  destitute  widows  of  the  city ;  and  the 
Samaritan  Society,  which  does  an  immanrw 
deal  towards  alleviating  the  sufiering  and  die- 
tress  of  the  indigent  poor. 

The  want  of  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  weak, 
house  is  sadlj  felt,  and  the  urj^nt  neceeaitT 
for  such  institutions  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  each  year. 

There  are  three  cemeteries,  which,  from  €heir 
location,  can  exert  but  little  influence  apoa 
thepublic  health. 

Tiie  sanatory  condition  of  the  dtj  hai 
undoubtedly  improved  within  the  last  few 
years.  For  many  years  Mobile  enjoyed  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  being  a  veiy  m- 
healthy  place,  and  the  devastatmg  epideniiei 
of  1 8 1 9,  ^26,  '29,  '87,  '89,  and  '48,  in  truth,  smw 
a  coloring  to  this  accusation.  Since  the  bu4- 
mentioned  year  there  has  been  no  seveve 
visitation  from  the  destroyer.  We  mi^  ae- 
count  for  this,  in  some  measure,  by  the  ftd 
that  the  wet,  muddy  morasses,  filled  with 
rushes  and  etubble  cane^  whieh,  until  19€^ 
occupied  neariy  the  entire  northern  partial 
of  the  city,  have  been  filled  in,  ana  their 
places  are  now  the  sites  of  large  cotton  ware* 
houses  and  presses;  a  better  system  of  drain- 
age has  been  resorted  to  in  the  principal 


months,  are  the  north  and  north-ea^t    From 

the  middle  of  April,  (at  which  time  the  warm  I  streets ;  and,  lastly,  more  exertion  iaa  been 


spring  weather  commences,)  the  south  winds, 
cool,  refreshing,  and  laden  with  the  moisture 
of  the  extensive  waters  of  the  gulf  and  bay, 
make  the  heat  auite  endurable. 

No  system  oi  under-ground  drainage  has 
ever  been  attempted  in  Mobile.  From  the 
%htand  porous  cnaracter  of  the  soil,  however, 
the  streets  soon  dry  after  the  heaviest  frdl  of 
lain. 

The  citv  is  supplied  with  good  spring  water 
tiirougb  the  City  Water  Works,  from  a  stream 
aome  few  miles  distant  The  climate  of 
Mobile  is  warm  and  relaxing  to  the  enei^giea, 


made  by  the  municipal  officers  to  carry  inte 
effect  the  prudent  suggestions  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

There  are  but  very  few  deatfaa  thai  oeaor 
from  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  endemie  fever; 
in  fact,  the  diseases  of  that  character  seem  te 
have  lost  almost  entirely  the  dread  wbidb  a 
few  years  since  they  inspired.  The  gteatail 
mortality  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  badE, 
has  been  from  enteric  affectiooa.  The  dei^ 
from  diarrhcBa  and  dysentery  have  exceeded 
greatly  the  mortality  from  any  other  disease 
of  an  acnte  character.    These  discaaos  hare 
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not  lieeD  ooofined  lo  entirely  as  formerly  to 
the  spring  and  summer  month*,  but  have  oc- 
corred  throqgfaout  the  year,  and,  at  all  seasons, 
haTe  been  oocasioDally  of  a  rery  unmaoage- 
able  character.  The  followioff  table  Trill 
show  the  entire  number  of  deaths  in  Mobile 
far  the  years  1846  to  1860,  inclusive: 


TMn  Popaktioa,      WhilM.       BlKfca.      Dtrtha. 

1846 l2,(M)0c. .  .820. . .  .1211. . .  .442 

1846 12.000. . .  .88tf. . .  .144 483 

1847 18,000... .488 176.... 608 

1848 16,000^..  .666 289 806 

1849.--.  17,000... .688  ....278.... 910 
I860.. -.20,000-. .437. ...178--. .611 

During  this  period  the  yellow  ferer  pre- 
vailed but  one  season,  Uie  summer  and 
autumn  of  1847,  and  there  were  seventy-siz 
deaths  from  the  disease  that  year.  In  1848 
and  1849,  the  cholera  and  its  kindred  affec- 
tions swelled  the  mortality  somewhat  The 
aearlet  fever,  during  the  winter  of  1848  and 
1849,  and  the  spring  of  1849,  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent^  and  numbered  among  its  victims 
many  adults.  The  mortality  from  this  dis- 
ease in  1848  was  seventy -five;  in  1849  the 
mortality  from  the  same  cause  was  fifty. 
These  remarks  will  explain  the  large  ap- 
Murent  increase  in  the  mortality  in  1848  and 
1849.  In  1860  there  was  no  epidemic  of  a 
fiital  character.  Ihe  den^e  fever  prevailed 
to  a  rerj  great  extent  dunng  September  and 
October  of  this  year,  but  there  was  no  fatality 
attending  it 

In  1846,  with  a  population  of  12,000,  and 
a  mortality  of  442,  tne  deaths  were  86  6-6 
in  every  Uiousand  living;  in  1860,  with  a 
population  of  20,000,  ana  a  mortality  of  611, 
the  deaths  were  80^  in  every  thousand  living. 
These  two  years  were  both  conside red  healthy 
jtmn.  There  was  no  epidemic  visitation 
either  year  of  a  fatal  cbaraeter:  we  may, 
ther^bre,  infer  from  these  fiacts,  that   the 


sanatory  condition  of  the  city  has  imjvoved 
dnrioig  this  time. 

The  average  annual  mortality  of 

London,  population,  2,000,000,  is  44,700 
Paris,  *  1,000,000,  is  23,600 

New-Tork,  «  440,000,  is  23,400 

Philada.,       "  400,000,  is  14,000 

N.Orleans,   "  126,000,  is    7,954 

Mobile,         «  20,000,  is      611 

These  figures  would  give  a  mortality  for 

London,  of  one  in  every  44  living. 
Paris,  "  42 

New- York,       "  19 

PhlladelplUa,   *  27 

New-Orleans  "  16 

Mobile,  <*  82 

Urns  showing  that  the  percentage  of  deaths 
s  actually  less  in  Mobile  than  in  any  of  the 
named  American  cities. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  the  number 
of  each  class-- whites  and  Uacbs  naales  and 
females — who  have  died  in  Mobile  from  1846 
to  1860,  inclueive : 

1845.  1846. 18«7  1848. 1849.  1850.  TbtsL 
Blales. . .  .27»  324  396  686  680  896  2611 
Females.. 168   169  212  267  829  220   1860 

Whites.. .320   839  448   666  637  483   2728 
Blacks... .122   144  176   239  278  173   1181 


M 
M 
« 

M 
M 


Total.  ,A42  488  608  805  910  611   8869 

One  is  struck  immediateljr  with  the  great 
disproportion  exhibited  by  this  table,  between 
the  mortality  l»f  the  males  and  females. 
Very  nearly  the  same  disproportion  probably 
exists  in  we  relative  population,  and  the 
greater  degree  of  exposure  and  the  various 
excesses  committed  by  the  males,  will  prob- 
ably account  for  much  of  tiie  excess. 
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MABB   VY   raOM  OrriCXAL  SOUBCffS,  BY  WK.  S.  BOLLBT,  F.  O.  XlXBALLt  AMD 

J.  H.  BPMT,  OITT  ASiaiaOBI. 


Konf     TiilM  of       VahM  or 

SMcial         Hoof 
Tu            Slatd 

VttlMoT 

TahiAor 

ValM«r 

Talal 

Tmf 

Poll*        HocMi         Curaii« 

Sla*r«. 

IfarchradJM. 

BcalKaUto 

ValiMlioa. 

1814 

76 

98 

41,750 

111,900 

198,000 

350,950 

1016 

94        

VI 

48,100 

101,000 

292,500 

366,000 

1816 

93        

123 

48,200 

167,200 

810,4110 

024,800 

18IT 

101      • 

::::::     13 

50.900 

18.%600 

371,000 

eia^ioo 

1818 

97        

67, '80 

S03  000 

3960110 

668,180 

1819 

104        

169 

71,410 

276,100 

417  000 

704,510 

18» 

86        

174 

73,300 

206,000 

493,800 

874600 

1821 

211        

161 

59,390 

383,300 

403,200 

846.390 

10» 

287        

191 

85»<0 

33U39Q 

410J&50 

736,160 

1833 

KH       

367 

119300 

308.950 

969350 

l,4n,600 

1^4 

512       

383 

106,576 

168,800 

832,25 

J.  107,566 

1825 

334       

640 

218800 

397,500 

1,519.765 

2136,140 

1826 

407        

706 

88l,t90 

635,060 

1,635640 

2.S92JI58 

1827 

471        

717 

215.750 

411.956 

1,408  327 

2.096,033 

18» 

527        

723 

232,240 

550.678 

1,483,168 

2,175,087 

1629 

409        

1,195 

386,700 

50a688 

l,091.7iO 

2,719,148 

1830 

531        

1,041 

31U555 

491,750 

8103,770 

3896^70 

1831 

419 

887 

274  1M5 

540,449 

i«^pl® 

2,1(19,444 

18^ 

T54        

1,535 

530,155 

976,038 

2,023,110 

4,118,393 

80 


1ISMFBI8,  TSKir. 


T«an 

1833 

18M 

1835 

1836 

1837 

18S8 

1639 

1840 

1841 

1848 

1843 

1844 

1645 

1846  No 

1847 

1646 

1649 

1650 

1651 


No  of  ▼•IwnT 

Folia  BoMM 

898        

960        

786        

61T        

836        

1.467        

1.795        

M»        

P?2        

1»615        

655        

458        

Vvv  •  •  •  •  •  • 

poUUz  9I.770 

l)o.  15,985 

1.817  1G,960 

1,007  0,185 

1,400  7.135 

1,554  87,100 


ir«la»  of 


48.450 
27.500 
34.680 
7,840 
8,065 
54,740 


AncmI  Hoof 

fax  IU«H 

1660 

8,565 

8,411 

3,«'4l 

3,450 

3,980 

8,135 

2,«f07 

3,407 

3^555 

3,558 

10.000  3,8U7 

18.090  4.586 

10,746  3,806 

9,890  4.109 

9,570  3,888 

5,735  3^13 

9,985  5,800 


Valwor 


TalMoT 


ValweC 


094  800 

1,000350 
1.447.000 
l^UOO 
8,781,30U 
1,461,800 
1,385,1150 
1.078.080 
1,506M0 
1,087;375 
1471.750 
1,705^5 
1,488.690 
1,697^050 
1,323.480 
1.544,350 
1,000^50 
1,34.V8S0 
8,49S,0a 


1.048,400 

1.143.735 

1,584400 

&739,(>60 

8,975,850 

8.<53,865 

3,156350 

1,890,770 

8,897300 

8,4*7329 

1376350 

8.329376 

8,442.615 

8,181390 

1760.745 

1391.750 

1,7963^0 

8,041300 

8386,565 


33n340 

4311,050 

6,414,485 

ia,n9R.i«0 

87,468.961 

90,40?.43S 

21,098,015 

13,441,783 

17  001 050 

16,138343 

14,773.470 

14,053056 

18.6X8,065 

18354,050 

8,n3e360 

8,943,810 

9.300,930 

8,577,095 

11,096,045 


6314,M« 
6,7563S» 
0,063, 135 


33,068.101 

84,121,910 

34,48031* 
16,a96,09» 

81406,450 


17321,77« 
18,096377 


16w745366 

11,776,799 
I243L500 
18,098^700 
11365,7*0 
173(70^» 


MOLASSES   TRADE   OF   UNITED   STATES,   1861. 

ElOUPfO  OF  fOBXIOir  Df  UKlTBH  BKATEOi 

Rbda.  lea. 

ToUI  recctpti,  ftwn  Jinmr  1  to  Dacwliw  31, 1851 St57,668      16,090 

Add  flock  at  dltlmpon^lMiiiaqr  1,1851 18300  310 

ToUlBiipply 870,468       18,930       25318 

Dedaet  txporu  in  1851 23e5  408  830 

868,183       18329       »;S70 
Deduct  Bto<*,UtJ«ituay,  1858 II300  097 

TMil  ooDfitmptioii  of  (bretgn  in  1851 850388       18.195 

— Or.tboat 33,830,278 1 

Add  crop  of  Loulttam,  T«xm,  Florida,  4te.,  of  1850-51,  (ttie  noit  of  whieb  eame 
to  market  In  1851,  and  aanimftig  tha  stock  of  thla  doaerlption,  1st  ^anuaiy  of  each 
yaar,  tobeeqnal) ,, • 10,700,740  i 

Woald  make  the  whole  eonaumptlofk  In  1851 , 48.949,018  gaDona. 

OonBomptlon  of  foreign  In  1850 243011940       •* 

Add  crop  of  LooUana,  lyuua,  Florida,  5CC.,  18I9-50 ^ 12,811300       «« 

Would  make  the  whole  ooMvmptlon  In  1850 « 87.D10.MO       « 

Whole  exceie  In  1851 0398,770       « 

Excees of  foreign  in  1851 »»..•  •«..«.« ......m*«m«..m**.m.. »  8,431,330       * 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement, 
tbat  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreig:n 
in  the  country,  in  1661,  is  equal  to  about  84 
per  cent  over  the  consumption  of  1660.  It 
will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  crop 
of  Louisiana,  Texan,  Ac,  in  1860-51,  was 
1/^02,560  gallons  short  of  the  production  of 
the  previous  season,  which  induced  larger  im- 
portations the  past  year ;  even  New-Orleans 
naving  taken  eaual  to  1,227,486  gallons  of 
Cuba  to  supply  tne  deficiency.  The  crop  of 
Louisiana,  dtc.,  the  present  season,  is  estimated 
to  be  a  full  average  one. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.— Evcay  day  gives  me 
additional  evidence  of  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  this  already  prosperous  dty;  and 
although  her  commerce  is  great,  yet  upon 
that  alone  her  public-spirited  citizens  do 
not  intend  to  rely,  for  the  notes  of  prepara- 
tion are  already  heard  in  various  quarters, 
and  in  addition  to  her  commerce,  manufac- 
tories will  soon  claim  a  part  in  adding  to 
her  wealth.  Preparations  are  now  making 
for  the  establishment  of  a  very  large  boa^ 


yard,  to  be  conducted  on  a  scale  as  ezte»> 
sive  as  any  in  the   west;   and  ere  U»Qg; 
although  we  cannot  affwd  the  fiicilitiea  aft 
Nashville,  Tennesseeans  wOl  have  the  opjxir- 
tunity  of  supporting  in  Tennessee  this  im- 
portant branch  of  indnstrjr.    The  gentleman 
who  opens  the  yard  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  boat-bnilders  in  the  Union.    As  an  evi- 
dence of  its  truth,  Bome  of  the  finest  boats 
running  on  the  Mississippi  are  his  handiwotk; 
among  others,  the  magnificent  Aotocrat.    Id 
addition  to  this,  an  extensive  flour  mill,  now 
nearly  completed,  is   abont   to   commeiico 
operations,  and  will  make,  it  is  said,  «xty- 
two   thousand   barrels   of  floor   annnally; 
creating  another  lai^  source  of  wealth  to  the 
community.    These  things  speak  most  fsvocw 
ably  for  the  public  spirit  of  Memphis,  and  in- 
deed I  find  on  all  sides  evidence  that  her 
citizens  are  determined,  by  the  liberal  views 
they  take  of  thinss,  to  maJce  Memphis  one  of 
the  first  cities  in  the  West— and  the  dty 
already  feels  the  beneficial  result  of  these 
views.    In  1840, 1  am  told,  Memphis  ha3  a 
population  of  from  three  to  four  thousand ; 
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tbe  cental  meeoK^j  tftkeo  abowa  a  popalatioD 
of  tvelve  thouMoa ;  wad  although  no  prophet, 
I  Ttetnre  tha  predictioD  that  1860  will  show 

a  popalatlon  itMire  than  double  thi«  Dumber. 

«  #  #  •      . 

Siooe  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  a 
huge  cotton  manufftctory  has  juet  been 
erected  here,  and  will  go  into  operation  very 
•bortly,  giving  employment  to  a  laige  num- 
ber of  operauvea.  Why  cannot  we  <moaicle 
aikh  an  event  in  Naehvillet  Urge  our 
dtiiea§  to  wake  up  to  the  importance  of 
these  thin^  for  if  they  sleep  much  longer, 
every  city  ra  this  country  wilt  outstrip  ua^  and 
upon  ourselvea  must  reat  the  faulL 

MEMPHIS  CONVENTION  OF  1846.— 
We  give  the  reaolutiona  adopted,  for  naeful 
xeferenee: 

Ist — Refolvedt  That  the  reports  of  the 
variotn  eommittees^  preaented  to  the  eon- 
TtntioD,  be  printed,  together  with  auch 
doonmenta  aeeompanying  them,  aa  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  aupervise  the  printing 
of  the  proceedinga  of  the  convention  shall 
deem  neeeaaary. 

2d, — Reiolved,  That  aafe  communication 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  interior, 
afforded  by  the  navigation  of  the  Miaaiaaippi 
and  Ohio  rirera  and  their  principal  tributa- 
ries^ ia  indiepenaable  to  the  defenae  of  the 
oountry  in  time  of  war,  and  eaaential  alao  to 
ita  eommereOi 

8d.->J2«so/vMi(  That  the  improTement  and 
Iireaervation  of  the  nayi^ation  of  thoae  great 
riTen^  are  objeeta  aa  atnctly  national  aa  any 
other  preparation  for  the  defenae  of  the 
oountry,  and  that  auch  improvementa  are 
deemed  by  thia  conyention  impracticable  by 
the  atatea»  or  individual  enterprlae,  and  call 
for  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  aame 
by  the  General  GoTemment. 

4th.'^Iie9oiv€d,  That  the  deepening  of  the 
month  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  ao  aa  to  pasa  ahipa 
of  the  largest  olaaa.  coat  what  it  may,  is  a 
work  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  would 
greatly  promote  the  general  prosperity. 

5Ul — Retoived,  That  if  the  policy  of  rein* 
forcing  our  Navy  with  war  ateamera  be 
adopted,  the  weatem  watera  are  proper 
aoureea  of  aopply,  aa  they  abound  in  iron, 
the  beat  material  for  their  conatruction,  and 
in  lead  and  copper,  important  materiala  for 
munitiona  of  war;  proviaiona  alao  being 
cheap,  and  the  akill  reqniaite  for  their  eon- 
atruction  and  navigation  being  ample  in 
this  region,  which  already  poaseaaea  tne  lar- 
geai  steam  eemmereial  marme  in  the  world. 

6th  — JieMolwed,  That  the  proiect  of  con- 
necting the  Miaaiaaippi  river  with  the  Lakea 
of  the  North,  by  a  ahip  eanal,  and  thua  with 
the  Atlantie  Oeean,  ia  a  meaaure  worthy  of 
the  enlightened  eonaideration  of  Congresa 

7th.-*^ao/«<«(  That  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
VOL.  n. 


ooaai  ought  to  be  preaenred  unihipaired, 
and  that  ample  military  und  naval  defenaes^ 
and  additional  light-houaea  and  beacons^ 
should  be  eatabliah^d  along  the  coaat  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexioo,  and  at  the  moat  eligible 
pointa 

BilL-^-Reaolved,  Thct  the  Gulf'  and  Lake 
coaata  are  greater  in  extent  than  the  Atlan- 
tic aeaboard ;  that  the  intereata  to  be  defend- 
ed in  one  quarter  are  quite  aa  important, 
and  altogether  as  national,  as  those  in  the 
other;  and  that  the  expenditurea  required 
for  the  proper  defenaea  of  the  Gult  and 
Lakes,  will  fall  far  short  of  what  haa  been 
freely  voted  for  the  ooaat  defenaea  of  the 
Atlantie. 

9th. — Ruoh/ed,  That  Congreaa  should  e»- 
tabliah  a  National  Armory  and  Foundry  at 
Bome  point  on  the  weatem  waters,  at  as 
early  a  period  aa  practicable. 

10th.— i^eao/vaip  That  the  Marine  Hoapi- 
tala  on  the  western  and  eouthern  waters^ 
the  construction  of  which  haa  been  com- 
menced or  authorised  by  Congress^  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  to  completion  with  the 
leaat  practicable  delay. 

llxb.— Resolved,  That  the  Mail  aervice  of 
the  Weat  and  South  requirea  great  improve- 
ment in  apeed  and  r^ularity,  particularly 
on  the  weatem  rivers,  and  that  meaaurea 
ought  to  be  taken  for  the  prompt  extenaion, 
by  Government,  of  the  MagneUo  Telegraph, 
into  or  through  the  Valley  of  the  Miaaiaaippi. 

12th. — Retoived,  That  milliona  of  aorea  of 
the  publio  domain,  lying  on  the  Miaaiaaippi 
river  and  ita  tributariea,  now  worthleaa  for 

Eurpoaea  of  cultivation,  might  be  reclaimed 
y  throwing  up  embankmenta,  ao  aa  to  pre- 
vent overflow;  and  that  this  convention 
recommend  aueh  meaaurea  aa  may  be  deem- 
ed expedient  to  accompliah  that  object,  by 
grant  of  aaid  landa^  or  an  appropriation  ii 
money.  ^ 

IStn. — Retohed,  That  Railroada  and  eom- 
municationa  from  the  Valley  of  the  Miaaia- 
aippi to  the  South  AUantio  porta,  in  giving 
greater  facilitiea  to  trade,  grater  diapateh 
in  travelling,  and  in  developing  new  aoureea 
of  wealth,  are,  in  all  their  aalutarv  influen- 
ces on  the  commereial,  aocial,  ana  political 
relational  atrongly  urged  upon  the  eonaidera- 
tion and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  Weat: 
and  they  are  the  more  recommended  as 
worka  within  the  power  of  private  llnter^ 

Eriae  to  oonatraot,  and  aa  affording  profit** 
le  investment  of  capitaL 
14th.— jR0«o/«f(j,  That  in  order  that  the 
earlieat  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for 
private  individuala  and  enterpriae  to  direot 
their  capital  and  enersriea  to  tlie  eompletion 
of  the  important  roada  projeeted,  the  con- 
vention recommend  to  the  delegations  pros* 
ent  to  appoint  committeea  chaiiged  with  the 
duty  of  prompt  and  early  applicationa  to 
their  reapeotive  Legialature^  for  ohartera  to 
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e^Bstniefe  jsach  roads  m  maj  pats  thrangh 
tibeir  states ;  and  to  ask  such  aid  and  pat- 
ronage from  said  states  as  thev,  in  their 
discretion,  maf  deem  proper  and.  neoeiearf, 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  work& 

16th. — Resolved,  That  as  many  of  the 
roads  projected  may  pass  through  thepnblic 
domam,  this  convention  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  consideration  of  CoDgress^  the 
equity  of  granting  the  right  of  way  and 
afternate  section^  in  aid  of  the  works  so 
situated — such  grant,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
convention,  beins  no  more  than  a  fair  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  proprietor  for  the 
enhanced  value  impartea  to  the  seetions  of 
land  retained  by  Government 

16th.  —  R*9olv€dt  That  efficient  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  Oeneral  Govern' 
ment  to  move  and  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  Mississippi,  opposite 
the  city  of  St  Louis^  so  that  the  narbor 
there  may  at  all  times  be  accessible,  as  ob- 
jects of  public  utility,  and  of  a  national 
character,  and  entirely  beyond  the  ability 
of  Missouri  to  accomplish. 

17  th. — Resolved,  Tnat  it  is  expedient  that 
Oongrees  should  make  an  appropriation  of 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
Military  Road  from  Uie  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  (opposite  Memphis)  through  the 
swamps,  to  the  higklandls  in  Arkansas,  in 
the  direction  of  the  various  military  posts  on 
the  western  frontier. 

lUYL—Retolwd,  That  a  Dry  Dock  and 
convenient  arrangement  for  the  repairs  and 
refitting  of  Government  Tcssela^  snould  be 
established  at  some  suitaUe  point  on  the 
Q^olf  of  Mexico. 

19th. — Resolved,  That  the  president  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  members  of  this 
convention,  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the 
-various  topics  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
resoIutionSi 

20th. — Reioinid^  That  the  president  also 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  members  of  this 
convention,  to  address  our  common  eonstit- 
uents  on  the  same  subjectsi 

MEMPHIS  CONVENTION  OF  1849.— 
•  BnoLunoNs  Adofted.-*— i2e«o/tMd^  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
provide,  afe  an  early  period,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  natioaal  railroad  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Resolved,  That  to  facilitate  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  convention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  €kne- 
nl  Government  to  constitute  an  efficient 
and  competent  corps  of  engineers,  to  make 
^  complete  explorations  and  surveys  of  all  the 
routes  that  have  been  desifpated  b^  public 
opinion,  as  proper  for  the  Hne  of  this  road. 

Resdvtd,  That  after  Uie  proper  surveys 
ihall  have  been  completed,  that^  in  the 


opinion  of  this  oowentScti,  it  it  the  duty  of 
the  General  Government  to  locate  the  liii* 
of  the  road ;  and,  in  making  the  looatioo^ 
thai  route  should  be  selected  which  is  easiesi 
of  access,  best  calculated  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  national  defense^  most  cmnreD- 
lent  to  the  people  of,  and  ^as  far  as  practi- 
cable) central  to,  the  United  States^  and 
upon  which  a  railroad  can  be  oonstraeted 
on  the  cheapest  and  beet  terms. 

Resolved,  That,  to  cany  into  effect  tisc 
object  of  the  first  resolution,  in  the  c^nnioii 
of  this  convention,  the  public  lands  of  tiie 
United  States  constitute  a  legitlmato  and 
proper  fund. 

Resolved,  That  after  the  construciion  of 
the  national  railway  trunk  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  cmin- 
ion  of  this  convention,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  aid,  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
national  domain,  in  the  oonstraction  of  seek 
branch  railroads  as  will  best  connect  it  Willi 
the  northern  lakes,  and  the  great  thoroo^ 
fares  leading  to  the  Atiantic  ocean,  and  with 
such  other  points  on  the  MississTppt  river  as 
will  connect  it  with  the  lines  or  improve- 
ment completed,  or  in  the  course  of  coostmc- 
tion ;  and  also  to  aid  in  the  construction  cf 
branches  from  the  main  tmnk  to  snltable 
points  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  either  oast  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
vention, it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Goy«tii- 
ment  to  provide,  under  liberal  conditions^  fsr 
a  connection  between  the  main  trunk  of  this 
national  railroad  and  all  railroads  nowmadc^ 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  constructed  by  the 
authority  of  the  seyeral  states  and  territ»> 
ries  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  important  menaa»  a 
necessary  preliminary  to- the  oonstraction  cf 
a  railroad,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  establtsh- 
ment  of  military  posts  from  the  western  con- 
fines of  our  western  states,  along  thesouthem 
t)oandaries  of  our  republic  and  onr  Indian 
frontier,  to  the  Pacific  ocean  *  that  these  posti 
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should  be  established  in  all  proper  pi 
not  far  distant  from  each  otner,  ama-  thai 
civilised  and  productive  settlements  shonld 
be  encoursffea  around  them,  by  sales  and 
the  grant  of  preemption  rights  of  the  pnW> 
lie  lands  to  actual  settiers,  and  by  sneh  other 
eneouraffement  as  may  be  deemed  ncccsiaiy; 
so  that  by  these  means  ample  opportunities 
may  be  afforded  to  our  engineers  for  the  in- 
mediate  survey  and  reconnoiseanoe  of  car 
possessions  lying  between  our  westam  and 
southern  states  and  the  Pad  fie  ocean;  and 
so,  also,  that  by  these  means  sale,  praetieU 
roads,  one  or  raorci  with  fiaeilities  of  travd. 
may  be  immediately  formed  for  onr  citiaen% 
and  for  tlie  transportation  of  troops  and  mn> 
nitions  of  war,  etc,  across  onr  own  territo- 
ries from  the  Atfaintio  to  the  Pacific 
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«Bd  in  order  thfct  ovr  gorermnent  vcibj  ful>' 
fil  Its  FMent  treat  J  stipulations  with  Meziea 
Re§ol9edt  That  while  the  contemplated 
railroad  aerois  the  continent  is  being  con- 
•tmcted,  a  present  comninnication  between 
the  states  of  this  Union  and  the  American 
and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  of 
Tast  importance  to  every  portion  of  this 
coaotrj';  that  such  oommonioation  can  be 
obtained  by  ship-canal  or  railroad  across 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  or 
Panama,  or  across  them  all ;  which  railroads 
•r  canals  may  be  constructed  by  private  en- 
terprise; and  this  convention,  in  order  to 
ancourage  the  undertaking  and  completion 
of  such  works,  recommena  the  passage  of  a 
law,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
directug  the  Postmaster  General,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  make 
aanual  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mails,  troops,  and  military  and  naval 
stores  of  the  government*  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  porta  of  the  country,  by  the 
shortest,  speediest,  and  cheapest  routei 

RewlvM,  That,  in  the  event  of  the  appro- 
fM^atton  by  Congress  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pnbhe  lands,  or  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  thereof,  to  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  that  liberal  appropriations  of 
the  public  lands  lyinf  within  the  limits  of 
the  respective  states,  should  be  made  to  aid 
them  in  the  construction  of  their  works  of 
internal  improvement 

Retolvedt  lliat,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  feel  warranted  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  particular  attention  of  the  General 
Government  for  examination,  as  possessing 
special  advantages,  the  route  commencing  at 
Sisn  Diego  oo  the  Pacific  ocean,  crossing  the 
Colorado  of  the  West,  running  along  the  Gila 
river,  or  near  it,  in  a  direction  to  the  Paso  del 
Norte,  and  thence  across  the  state  of  Texas  to 
its  north-eastern  boundary,  between  82^  and 
18®  of  north  latitude,  terminating  at  some 
point  on  the  Mississippi  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  the  mouth  of  Red  river. 
Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  seven 
be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  collect  and  publish  information,  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Congress,  and  an 
address  to  the  people,  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  subject  of  increasing  the  fiEicilitiee  of 
intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pkicific 
oceans,  and  such  other  matters  as  shall  be 
embraced  in  the  resolutions  of  this  convention. 
CoDimittee  of  seven,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  meffloriahae  Congress,  <ko.: 

J.  D.  R  DiBow,  €i  Louiriana. 

Absalom  Fowlbi,  of  Arkansas. 

James  C.  Jorks,  of  Tennessee. 

J.  R  STEOTHxa,  of  Missouri. 

J.  F.  G.  MiiTAo,  of  South  Carolina. 

a  C.  Mills,  of  Tezaa. 

O.  a  Yboxb,  of  Mississippi 


MTNNBSOTA--We  mak«  the  following 
extract  descriptive  of  Minnesota,  from  a 
letter  written  oy  H.  H.  Sibley,  Esq. : 

"The  part  of  Minnesota  which  lies  east  Of 
the  Mississippi  river  constituted  a  portion 
of  Wisconsin  Territory  before  the  admission 
into  the  Union  of  the  state  of  that  name, 
with  curtailed  boundaries.  The  St  Croix, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  main  branch  of 
that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Louis 
River,  on  Lake  Superior,  now  divide  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  On  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  parallel  of  43®  30'  is  the 
line  of  division  between  the  state  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  west  to  the  Missouri.  AH 
the  country  up  the  latter  stream  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Whitewater,  and  along  that 
river  to  the  British  Possessions,  thence  west- 
wardly  following  the  line  of  49°  to  the 
intersection  of  the  extreme  north-west  boun- 
dary of  Wisconsin,  in  Lake  Superior,  ap- 
pertains to  Minnesota  Territory.  The  area 
embraced  between  these  limits  contains 
between  140,000  and  150,000  square  miles^ 
equal  in  extent  to  New- York,  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  combined. 

"This  immense  region  is  bountifully  water- 
ed by  the  Mississippi,  St.  Peter's,  and  Missouri 
rivers,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  and 
their  numerous  tributary  streams  which  tra- 
verse it  in  every  part  There  are  also  in- 
numerable bodies  of  fresh  water,  which 
abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  white 
fish  especially  being  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  more  northern  and  large  lakes.    The 

feneral  character  of  Minnesota  is  that  of 
igh  rolline  prairie;  but  the  streams  and 
lakes  are  bordered  with  heavy  bodies  of 
timber  which  contain  every  species  of  wood 
known  along  the  Mississippi  below,  except 
beech  and  sycamore.  At  a  point  about  eight 
miles  above  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  commences  a  large  and 
remarkable  forest  which  extends  to  the  south, 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  across  the  Minnesota 
or  St  Peter's  river,  to  the  branches  of  the 
Makato  or  Blue  Earth  river.  This  vast 
body  of  woodland  is  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  fifteen 
to  forty  in  breadth.  Many  beautiful  lakes 
of  limpid  water  are  found  within  its  limitSL 
In  this  beautiful  country  are  to  be  found  all 
the  requisites  to  sustain  a  dense  population. 
The  soil  is  of  great  fertility  and  unusual 
depth,  covered  as  it  is  with  the  mould  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  Indian  is  here  in  his 
forest  home,  hitherto  secure  from  the  intru- 
sion of  the  pale  faces;  but  the  advancing 
tide  of  civilization  warns  him  that  ere  lon^ 
he  must  yield  up  his  title  to  this  domain,  and 
seek  another,  and  a  strange  dwelling-place. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  large 
and  warlike  tribes  of  Sioux  and  Chippewas^ 
who  now  own  full  nine  tenths  of  the  soil  of 
Minnesota,  must  soon  be  subjected  to  the 
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operation  of  the  same  cames  whicb  bare 
swept  their  eastern  brethren  from  the  earth, 
nnleas  an  entirely  different  line  of  policy  ie 

Sursued  by  the  government  toward*  them. 
I  they  were  brought  under  the  influenee 
and  restraint  of  oar  benisn  lawa^  and  some 
hope  extended  to  them,  that  education  and 
a  course  of  moral  training  would,  at  some 
period  hereafter,  entitle  them  to  be  placed 
on  an  equidity,  socially  and  politically,  with 
the  whiles,  much  good  would  be  the  result 
The  soil  of  Minnesota  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  cereal  grains. 
Wheats  ofktA,  and  barley  afford  a  safe  crop, 
even  at  the  British  Bea  river  colony,  winch 
IS  in  latitude  50^. 

**  Minnesota  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
agricultural  region,  and  her  prairies  are  well 
calculated  for  the  raising  of  stock.  There  is 
also  sudi  an  extent  of  water-power  through- 
out its  broad  surface,  that  no  reason  oan  be 
Serceived  why  manufactures  would  not 
ouriah  also.  The  reports  of  those  scien- 
tifio  men  who  have  explored  the  country 
justify  us  in  the  belief  tfiat  our  territory  is 
rich  in  copper  ores ;  and  more  particularly 
in  galena  or  lead.  Whether  coal  exists  is  a 
problem  yet  to  be  solved.  If  it  shall  be 
round  in  any  considerable  quantities^  the  dis- 
covery will  be  of  more  real  advantage  to  Min- 
nesota than  the  best  mines  of  silver  and  gold. 
**  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
and  St  Croix  valleys  lies  the  great  region  of 
pine,  which  will  continue  to  prove  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  territory  and  state  for  a 
century  to  come.  The  manufacture  of  pine 
lumber  already  occupies  a  large  part  of  the 
industrial  labor  of  the  people.  Much  of 
this  is  needed  for  home  consumption,  caused 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  population;  but 
the  larger  portion  is  sent  to  St  Louis^  where 
it  meets  with  a  ready  sale. 

"The  climate  of  Minnesota  is  not  subject 
to  sudden  variations^  especially  in  winter. 
Although,  in  some  years,  the  snow  falls  to  a 
considerable  depth,  yet,  as  a  general  role, 
we  have  far  leas  than  is  the  ease  either  in 
Kew*£ngland  or  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  of  New-Tork.  The  comparative  ab- 
sence of  moisture  in  our  country  is  attribut- 
able, doubt  less^to  the  fact  that  no  very  large 
bodies  of  water  are  to  be  found,  although, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  small  lakes  abound 
During  the  coldest  weather  in  winter  the  air 
is  perfectly  still ;  consequently  the  tempera- 
tiire  is  much  more  tolerable,  and  even  plea- 
sant, than  could  be  supposed  by  those  who 
reside  in  the  same  latitude  on  a  stormy  At- 
lantic coast  ^ 

"The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  not 
to  be  relied  on  after  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember, and  steamboats  arrive  in  the  spring 
about  the  10th  or  12th  of  April,  so  that  the 
river  may  be  considered  as  closed  about  five 
months  in  the  year. 


"St  Panl  is  the  preaent  eapital  <yf  tlw 
territory.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  east  bank  eC 
the  Mississippi,  about  six  miles  below  Fori 
Snellinc,  ana  eight  miles  by  land  from  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony.  It  is  now  a  town  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants^  nnd 
is  rapidly  augmenting  in  population. 

"Stillwater  is  a  thriving  village  on  lake 
St  Croix,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Sl^ 
Paul  by  land,  and  twenty-five  mUes  firom  tiie 
Mississippi  It  is  second  only  to  St  Paul  in 
sise,  and  n  increasing  steadily  in  wealth  nod 
population.  There  is  also  quite  a  village  at 
the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  which  is  one  of 
the  meet  lovely  sjpots  in  Uie  upper  eonntr^, 
and  also  at  Marme  Mills  on  the  St  Cron 


river,  Sauk  Rapids^  on  the  MisaiaBiiip^ 
seventy-five  miles  above  the  falls^  ana  at 
Mendota,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter^t 
Point  Douglass  is  at  the  junetion 


river. 


between  the  Mississippi  and  St  Croix  rivom. 
It  is  a  charming  place,  and  is  destined  to  ba 
the  site  of  commercial  importance. 

"Pembina  is  the  name  of  a  settlement  on 
our  side  of  the  line  of  the  British  Posseaaion^ 
and  contains  upwards  of  a  thousand  aool^ 
principally  persons  of  a  mixed  Indian  and 
white  olood.  These  people  aj«  actiTe  and 
enterprising,  hardy  and  intrepid,  ezoelleat 
horsemen,  and  well  skilled  in  tne  use  of  firs- 
arms.  They  subsist  hy  agriculture  and  the 
hunting  of  buffalo.  They  desire  to  be  re- 
cognised as  citizens  of  the  United  Staiasi  as 
do  some  thousands  of  their  kindred,  who 
now  reside  at  Selkirk's  colony  in  the  British 
territory ;  but  who  are  anxious  to  emanci- 

Eate  themselves  from  (he  iron  rale  of  the 
[udson  Bay  Company.  These  people  are 
only  waiting  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  join 
their  brethren  at  Pembina.  They  woold 
form  an  invaluable  defense  to  that  expoeed 
frontier,  either  with  the  BriUsh  goTemmeat 
(to  which  they  are  much  disaffected)  or  with 
the  Indian  tribes. 

"I  might  state  in  the  connection  that  the 
Indians  generally  throush  our  territory  are 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  whites*  and 
anxious  to  avoid  a  eollision.  This  is  empha* 
tically  the  case  with  the  Sioux  and  Ci^p- 
pewaSi 

"I  would  remark  in  eonclosion,  thntthe 
people  of  our  territory  are  distinguished 
for  intelligence  and  high-toned  morality. 
For  the  twelve  months  or  more  prior  to  the 
establishment  by  Congress  of  a  goTemmoit 
for  Minnesota,  although,  in  the  anomalous 
position  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  admis* 
sion  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  as  a  stat^ 
it  was  uncertain  to  what  extent,  if  any.  the 
laws  could  be  enforced^  not  a  crime  of  any 
magnitude  was  committed.  The  emigraUoa 
to  Minnesota  is  composed  of  men  who  go 
there  with  the  well-fonnded  assurance,  th^ 
in  a  land  where  nature  haa  lavished  her 
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^koieartgifli^  where  riokneas  has  no  dveU- 
ing-pUoc^  where  the  dreftdfol  cholera  baa 
not  elaiined  a  stoffle  yietim,  their  toil  will 
be  amplj  rewarded,  while  their  persons  and 
propertj  are  faH  v  protected  bjr  the  broad 
shield  of  law.  The  snn  shines  not  nnon  a 
lairer  region,  one  more  desirable  as  a  nome 
for  the  mechanic^  the  farmer,  and  the  laborer, 
or  where  their  industry  will  be  more  fuUy 
leqoited,  than  Minnesota  Territory." 

MEXICAN  REPUBLIC— The  work,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,* 
besides  being  well<timed,  for  it  has  made  its 
appearaoo^wben  all  men's  minds  are  occupied 
with  the  subject,  is  very  cleverly  written,  and 
exhibit^,  io  an  advantageous  lights  the  indus- 
try Bad  tal«-nt  of  the  author.  General  Thorn p- 
•on  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  ail  the 
tdvaotages  of  his  situation,  to  store  his  mind 
with  characterislic  anecdotes  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  living,  as  well  as  carefully 
to  obf>erv«  the  tendency  of  the  events  that 
were  pnwing  around  him  ;  and  to  study  with 
nnremitting  attentiua  the  conduct  and  ehafBC- 
ter  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  revolutionary 
atruggles  which  have  distracted  that  country 
lor  more  than  a  <|uarler  of  a  century.  Al- 
though we  differ  with  him  in  some  particulars, 
•nd  in  none  more  than  io  his  estimato  of  the 
character  and  services  of  »ome  of  the  chiefs 
who  have  figured  during  this  eventful  period, 
on  the  wluik^  we  congratulate  ourselves  and 
the  public  upon  the  appearance  of  a  work  on 
Mexico  by  an  American  and  a  Republican. 
The  aoe<>uu€s  we  have  lately  seen  have  all 
been  writteo  by  Eurupeaos.  who  take  part 
heart  and  mind  with  the  monarchical  party ; 
and  unhesitatingly  mi-represeat  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  federal  republicans ;  and 
firom  ignorance  of  the  truth,  as  we  are  dis 
posed  to  believe,  give  a  false  cok>ring  to  the 
events  they  undertake  to  describe. 

Before  entering  into  a  more  minute  exami- 
nation  of  the  work  before  a9,we  propose  to  give 
our  readers  a  rapid  sk*'tch  of  the  present  con*, 
dition  and  prospects  of  Mexico,  and  briefly  to 
review  the  chief  events  of  its  history  since  the 
nrvolotioo ;  and  of  the  caw^es  which  have  led 
to  its  actual  state  of  destitution  and  misrule. 
And  firsts  it  may  not  be  useless  to  give  some 
account  of  the  extent,  population,  and  military 
and  other  resources  of  the  eountiy. 

Meseo  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south- 
east by  the  Quif  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on 
the  south  by  Qmtemala ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  United  States.  From  the  sonthern  ex- 
tremity of  Yucatan  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  California,  Mexico  extends  over  twenty- 
aeren  degrees  of  latitude;  varying  consider- 
ably in  breadth,  being  only  one  hundred  and 

*  Esoollectioos  of  Hezloo,  by  the  Hon.  Waddy 


twenty-five  miles  across  at  its  lower  extremity, 
and  about  eleven  hundred  miles  from  the  Oulf 
to  the  Pacific,  at  its  northern  boundary.  Baron 
Humboldt  estimated  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  Mexican  territory  to  be  118  478  square 
leagues ;  of  which  82|000  square  leagues  are 
Situated  under  the  temperate  tone,  and  the 
remainder  lie  within  the  tropics.  The  whole 
of  this  immense  extent  of  country  is  traversed 
by  the  great  Cordillera;  which,  after  passing 
through  the  whole  of  South  America,  in  a  single 
chain,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  deep 
transverse  valleys,aivides  into  two  branches  on 
entering  this  northetn  continent,  which,  pre- 
serving their  northerly  direction,  leave  in  the 
centre  an  elevated  tract  of  country  known  as 
the  table-hmd  of  Mexica  The  height  of  this 
tract  varies  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surmounted 
by  several  lofty  peaks,  which  soar  above  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  western  branch 
continues  of  an  unintenrupted  height,  until  it 
splits  into  the  various  ramifications,  known 
chiefly  by  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
while  the  eastern  division  declines  as  it  ap- 
proaches our  frontier,  until  about  the  26th  de- 
gree parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  subsides  to ' 
nearly  a  level  with  the  oceaa  In  ascendmg 
from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  the  climate 
and  productions,  to  use  an  expression  of  Hum- 
boldt, succeed  each  other  in  layers ;  and  the 
traveller,  in  a  few  days,  passes  in  review  the 
whole  scale  of  vegetation,  from  the  ferns  and 
other  plants  of  the  tropics  to  the  pines  of  the 
arctic  rofcions.  He  considers  the  low  country 
as  very  insalubrious ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  towns  on  the  coast  and  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  streams,  even  this  portion  of  Mexico 
is  singulsriy  exempt  from  disease.  Humboldt 
gives  76  deg.  of  Fahrenheit  as  the  mean  heat 
of  the  coast,  and  64  deg.  of  Fahrenheit  as  that 
of  the  table-land.  We  should  have  estimated 
both  as  somewhat  higher,  especially  that  of 
the  coast;  but  in  such  an  extent  of  country, 
all  general  circulations  must  be  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions. In  the  internal  provinces,  for  in- 
stance, the  cold  of  winter  and  heats  of  summer 
are  both  extreme.  In  the  equinoctial  reeion 
of  Mexico,  and  even  as  far  north  as  26  deg., 
the  seasons  of  rain  and  drought  are  regular  and 
periodical  The  rains  generally  commence 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  end  in  October ; 
the  remainder  of  the  season  being  one  lonf 
drought  Owing  to  this  cause,  wheat  and 
barley  can  only  be  cultivated  where  the  land 
is  capable  of  irrigation ;  and  in  such  situations 
they  are  very  productive,  yielding  thirty  for 
one.  Maize  or  Indian  com  is  alwavs  sown 
before  the  rains  set  in,  the  fiumer  relying  upon 
the  moisture  in  the  ground  to  bring  up  his  crop^ 
and  upon  the  intercession  uf  his  patron  saint  or 
of  some  miraculous  image  to  bring  down  the 
rain  in  due  season  to  mature  his  crop.  The 
crops  of  Indian  com  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
low  lands  near  the  coast,  on  the  alope  of  the 
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Gordilleni,  and  on  those  favored  spots  of  the 
table-Und,  equal,  if  they  do  oot  exceed,  those 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  face  of  the  country 
thus  distinguished  presents  a  very  arid  ap* 
pearaoce  during  the  period  of  drought,  and  is 
entirely  without  forage  for  horses  or  cattle. 
We  have  seen  the  herdsmen  feeding  the  hitter 
with  the  succulent  leaves  and  sterna  of  the 
cacti,  which  Ihey  roast  in  the  fire  to  deprive 
them  of  their  pnckles,  that  effectually  prevent 
ftn'mftl*!  from  feeding  on  them  without  the  aid 
of  man.     Horses  and  mules  are  here  fed 
throughout  the  winter  on  barley  and  chopped 
straw.     At  the  proper  season  pasturage  is 
abondanti  and  the  road  along  this  elevated 
platform,  running  north  and  south,  so  perfectly 
practicable,  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  on 
one  occasion  four  wagons  in  the  square  of 
Mexico,  driven  and  escorted  by  our  sturdy 
countrymen  from  Santa  F^  in  New-Mexico, 
through  Chihuahua  to  the  capital    They  were 
proceeding  with  produce  to  Vera  Crua,  on  ac- 
count of  some  Mexican  merchants,  and  actually 
delivered  their  loads  there,  and  returned  to 
Chihuahua  with  dry  goods.     Neither  the  na- 
ture of  the  cuuDtry,  werefore,  nor  that  of  the 
roads  offer  any  serious  obstAcle  to  the  passage 
of  armies.    Provisional  however,  are  not  abun- 
dant ;  for  com,  wheat»  and  barley  are  cultivated 
only  in  patches  as  it  were;  chiefly  in  the 
Baxio,  a  rich  and  fertile  country  lying  north  of 
Mexico  and  south  of  Guanajuato,  the  plains  of 
Toluca,  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
valley  of  Meiuco,  the  state  of  Puebla,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Aguas  Calientes.    Enough,  how- 
ever, is  raised  for  the  wants  of  this  very  ab> 
atemiouH  people ;  but  a  few  tliousand  north- 
men,  with  the  ordinary  appetites  of  their  race, 
would,  in  a  few  days,  breed  a  famine  in  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  of  these  favored 
districts^     Beans  are  cultivated  pretty  exten- 
sively, and  we  sent  home  on  one  occasion,  to 
the  New- York  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
two  varieties  of  pulse ;  the  best  is  the  most 
common,  a  red  bean,  resembling  very  much  in 
form,  taste  and  flavor,  our  southern  red  or  cow 
pea.    Our  people  would  be  much  surprised  to 
see  a  whole  estate  cultivated  in  red  pepper, 
or  a  species  of  capsicum,  called  by  the  natives 
chile.    The  consumption  of  this  article  is  pro- 
digious, the  working  classes  subsisting  chiefly 
on  thin  cakes,  made  of  Indian  com,  seasoned 
with  a  sauce  of  tomato  and  chile.      It  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the 
other  productions  of  Mexican  agriculture.  They 
would  oot  aid  much  in  subsisting  an  army. 

The  population  of  the  country  has  been 
variously  estimated.  In  1830,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  have  reached  8,666,666.  It  cannot 
be  short  of  that  number  bow.  It  is  composed 
of  a  very  few  European  Spaniards ;  Creoles  or 
Spanish  descendants,  who  are  the  chief  pro- 

Jirietors  of  the  soil,  and  govern  the  country ; 
Ddiaoa^  unmizied^  desceryiants  of  hewers  of 


wood  and  drawers  of  water  among  Um  »!»> 
riginal  races  found  there  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  the  better  bom  having  perished  un- 
der the  oppression  of  i  heir  oonquerers ;  and  the 
mixed  classes.    Of  this  enomeratino,  the  peer 
Indians  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
industrious.      Now,  in  what  condition  is  Urn 
immense  population  to  defend  the   coaotij 
against  an  invading  army  t    The  rt^bur  amty 
of  Mexico,  even  in  the  midst  of  pesoe^  cannoi 
be  estimated  much  below  80,000,with  an  equal 
number  of  active  militia,  enrolled  and  partijUly 
disciplined,  ready  to  be  called  into  the  field  n 
any  emergency.     The  entire  militia  caanol 
well  be  counted  at  less  than  M0,000  mes^ 
liable  to  be  drafted  into  the  serviee  at  an/ 
moment    Of  these  latter,  100,000  are  bone- 
men,  unsurpassed  in  hursemansliip  and  m  the 
use  of  the  spear  and  kssa    It  must  not  be 
supposed  that,  because  the  recruiting  servke 
is  carried  on  fordbly,  and  the  recruits 
ducted  to  the  army  like  felons,  they  make 
that  account  inefliaent  soldiera,  We  have  u 
the  French  conscript  manacled  and   drives 
along  to  the  d^pdt  by  geBsd*armes;  we  have 
seen  the  English  sailor  dragged,  bleeding 
through  the  mud,  by  the  press-gaajr,  to  man 
bome  vessel  of  war ;  and  yet^after  a  moderate 
course  of  drill,  ihey  both  are  animated  by  the 
e^mt  dt  ccrp9  of  tneir  comrades,  and  rival  the 
most  enthusiastic  volunteers  in  battle.     The 
Mexicans  do  not  excel  in  the  use  of  firearm^ 
but  frequent  practice  may  remedy  that  de> 
feet     When  we  were  in  Mexico,  in  1829,  the 
army  was  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
consist  of  68,956  men,  of  whom  82,161  wefe 
actually  under  arms.     The  troops  of  the  line 
were  ooti.posed  of  twelve  battalions  of  iniantiy, 
each  of  828  men,  the  full  war  comr^ment 
being  1228  ;  twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  each 
669  men,  the  war  complement  being  816 ;  and 
three  brigades  of  artillery,  of  1*797  men  in  alL 
In  addition  to  this  force,  stationed  atand  near 
the  capital,  the  report  represented  22,788  reg- 
ulars under  arms,  protecting  the  coasts  aaa 
the  northern  frontier.    We  believe  this  to  have 
been  an  exaggerated  statement ;  indeed,  ws 
know  it  to  be  so ;  but  we  likewise  know,  that  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  at  that  period,  exceeded 
nine  millions  of  dollars  a  ^ear.    This  extrava- 
gance has  proved  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the 
evils  that  nave  befallen  this  iil-iated  oountiy 
since  its  separation  from  Spaia 

The  Mexican  government  soon  after  its  ia- 
stallation,  negotiated  a  loan  in  England^  which 
they  dissipated  in  ostentatious  and  needleaft 
expenses  in  three  years ;  and  from  that  period 
the  country  has  been  torn  by  domestic  mrtion 
and  constantly  recurring  insinrections.  If  ws 
were  called  upon  to  account  for  these  disor- 
ders»  we  should  be  disposed  to  attribute  them 
altogether  to  want  of  economy  and  fioandsl 
skill  They  borrow  money,  and  lavi»bit  as  if 
it  formed  part  of  their  annual  income ;  they 
anticipate  their  revenue  at  a  ruinous        '^  - 
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and  Bike  no  pmnmMiai  ^viatoii  for  repay- 
ing tbeir  debt,  or  refundmg  the  amount  tbuB 
Abetracfied,  at  ao  eBormooacoit,  from  their  in 
come.    Tba  peneiona,  no  iocooaiderable  itema 
•f  their  ezpensea,  the  aalariea,  the  army  aod 
tu^t  are  all  uBpaid,  and  all  complain  and 
damor;  and,  at  length,  on  aome  pretext  or 
other,  revolt  afloat  the  government  in  the 
vain  hope  of  bewg  reUeved.    Whether  the  in- 
vaMun  of  their  territory  will  impart  more  wis- 
dam  to  their  oowicila  and  energy  to  their  go- 
Ttrnment^  we  know  not     Bat  if  the  people 
ahoold  take  an  active  part  in  the  oontest,  and 
the  eleiigy  be'indted  to  oppoae  ua,  our  foreee 
ooffht  to  be  well  oiganixea,  well  disciplined, 
and  well  aopplied,  to  pramwe  a  succesaful  re- 
aolt  to  our  anna.    During  thb  struggle  for  in- 
dependence it  was  remarked,  that  the  frequent 
fiuuire  of  the  ineorgents  was  occasioned  bpr 
the  neoeasi^  they  were  under  to  subsist  theu- 
armiea  oo  the  country  they  sought  to  liberate. 
Owing,  in  aome  meaaure,  to  the  bad  roads  and 
abaenoe  of  other  means  of  transportation,  little 
aaove  is  produced,  in  most  of  the  districts,  than 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  require ;  and  the 
attempt  to  take  from  them  that  little,  would 
rouse  them  to  desperate  resistance.    All  ont- 
lagee  upon  the  ^urch,  i^M^  must  be  avoided ; 
lor  if  the  deigy  are  fureed  to  regard  their  in- 
fluenoe  or  their  propertv  to  be  in  danger,  they 
will  exert  the  one  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  us,  and  give  a  portion  of  the 
other  tosupply  thegoveromeot  with  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war,  aa  tbey  can  v«ry  well 
affinrd  to  da    The  great  iDflococe  exercised  by 
the  priestliood  over  the  affiiirs  of  Mexico  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  great 
levolotioaa  that  country  has  undergone,  during 
the  present  century,  have  been  their  work. 
Hidalgo  and  his  oo-laborers  were  priests,  and 
the  suoceaafol  movement  that  reaulted  in  the 
aeparatioo  of  Mexico  from  Spain  was  instiga- 
ted by  them,  in  urder  to  preserve  their  estates, 
whidi  would  have  been  lorfeited  if  the  decrees 
of  the  CortisB  of  Spain  had  been   carried 
into  eflisct  in  tbeir  American  dependencies. 
They  afterwards  dreaded  the  ultimate  effect 
of  free  institutions,  and  aidedto overthrow  the 
federal  republic,  and  to  erect  upon  its  ruins  a 
central  government,  which,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
aubsist  any  length  of  time  by  the  Mexican 
people,  must  terminate  in  monordiy.     We 
mean  despotic  monarchy.    We  are  aware  that 
many  entertain  the  opinion  that  this  is  the 
onlv  form  of  government  suited  to  restrain  the 
iurbuleDt  chiuaeter  of  this  people.     We  do 
not  coincide  with  this  opinion,  but  believe,  that 
with  more  experience  and  better  education, 
the  peofde  wUl  gradually  comprehend  the 
workings  and  benefita  of  free  government,  and 
beoooM  tranquil    This  can  only  happen,  how- 
over,  under  a  fed<nl  system.    A  central  go- 
▼emment,  under  wfaalever  denomination  it 
nay  exiet»  will  be  a  tyranny ;  and  if  the 
itfttea  ahoold  jepaiati^  an  event  by  no  menna 


improbable^  thereris  too  modi  reason  to  fear 
thev  will  be  involved  in  continual  diaputea 
snd  war  with  each  other,  and  become,  each  in 
its  turn,  subject  to  military  despotism.  From 
all  these  evils  tbeir  sister  repuolic  might  have 
saved  them,  not  by  force,  bat  by  advice  and 

Girsuasion ;  for  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
exicans  are  iiMlined  to  look  up  to  us  as  their  . 
example ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  contem- 
plation of  our  success  cheered  them  on  their 
rugged  path  to  freedom.  The  monarchists, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  clergy,  became  early 
aware  of  this  feeling  among  the  people,  anq, 
aided  by  the  Europeans  in  Mexico,  succeeded 
in  drivmg  from  the  country  the  first  envoy 
sent  there  by  our  government,  who,  it  was 
supposed,  exercised  an  influence  adverse  to 
their  views;  and  now  the  same  parties  have 
provoked  a  war  with  the  United  States,  which 
must  result  in  tlie  further  olienation  of  the 
two  republics  We  shall  for  ever  regret  that 
thisffoyemment  has  permitted  them  to  succeed 
in  their  nefarious  oesigna  We  venture  to 
predict,  howerer,  that  their  triumph  will  be 
ephemeral.  Let  the  final  result  of  this  war 
be  what  it  may,  let  the  monarchists  and  the 
military  succeed  in  establishing  a  central  des- 
potism and  a  kingly  throne  in  Mexico,  such  a 
government  will  not  long  subsist  where  the 
people  are  as  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  liberty  as  the  Mexicans  are.  They  wiH 
rise  in  tlieir  might  and  shake  off  so  divgraeefnl 
a  yoke ;  and  in  our  opinion  the  only  circum* 
stance  likely  to  retard  this  event,  would  be  the 
premature  intervention  of  this  government  It 
IS  not  our  province,  nor  is  it  our  intention,  to 
indicate  the  steps  by  which  these  United 
States  might  acquire  sway  oiver  the  repoblica 
of  the  new  world ;  but  we  are  persuaded  they 
might,  by  judicious  management,  exercise  a 
benefidid  moral  influence  over  their  councils 
and  conduct,  equally  advantageous  to  both 
parties. 

So  man^  misrepresentations  have  appeared 
in  print,  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  leaden 
of  the  republican  party  there,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  an  account  of  the  occurrences 
as  they  really  took  place.  We  attach  no 
blame  to  the  European  authors  who  have 
recorded  the  events  of  the  several  revoln* 
tionary  movements  in  Mexico.  They  re- 
ceived Uieir  information  from  men  preju- 
diced against  the  party  of  the  people,  and 
with  fe^ings  warmly  enlisted  in  favor  of  tha 
arif tociaey.  Their  statements  furnish  anothtf 
striking  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  writing  oon< 
temporaneoua  history. 

The  feeble  attempts  which  were  made  to 
render  Mexico  independent  of  Spain,  from  tha 
year  1810  to  1821,  were  chiefly  the  work  of 
the  parish  priests,  aided  by  the  Indian  popor 
lation.  Not  one  of  the  nobles,  and  very  few 
of  the  gentry,  took  part  with  the  insurg^^nts. 
It  is  true  tmtt  the  revolution  was  ultimately 
edectod  by  them;  but  they  were  aotvated  Isgr 
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yeiy  differaot  motiTet  from  those  whidi  hftd 
animated  the  people  in  their  first  eflbrts  to 
ehake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  oountry. 
The  new  coi»titutioo  of  Spaio  was  so  liberal 
as  to  be  offensive  to  their  pride.  The  Euro- 
peans saw,  with  jealoosy,  that  the  Creoles 
would  be  intrusted  with  power;  and  the 
,  cleigy  with  dread  that  the^ecrees  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  would  deprive  them  of  their 
vast  possessions,  and  rediice  them  to  poverty. 
Thej  speedily  determined  on  a  separation, 
and  found  a  fitting  agent  to  carry  out  their 
plans  ia  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  who  pos- 
■essed  great  influence  with  the  army,  and  nad 
hitherto  been  an  active,  zealous,  uid  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Mexican  insurgents.  The 
separation  from  Spain  was  declared,  and  the 
"plan  of  I^uala"  promulgated;  the  principal 
object  of  this  scheme  was  to  establish  a  Bour> 
bon  Prince  of  Spain  on  the  throne  of  Mexico. 
A  Tast  number  of  the  Creoles,  and  of  the  peo- 

JAe  generally,  were  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
guala.  They  were  unwilling  to  receive  a 
prince  of  Spain,  or  to  sanction  the  adoption  of 
a  monarchical  government.  They  were  with- 
out organisation,  however,  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Boarbonistoi,  as  the  ruling 
party  was  then  styled.  In  this  state  of  af- 
Isirs,  the  new  Captain-general,  CyDonojo,  ar- 
rived at  Vera  Cruz,  to  take  command  of  the 
oountry  under  the  new  constitution.  He 
Boon  eaw  the  futility  of  resisting  the  march 
oi  the  revolution,  entered  into  a  negotiati  jn 
with  Iturbide,  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  of 
Iguala,  and  evacuated  the  country  with  the 
Bpanitsh  troops  that  had  formed  the  garrison 
01  Mexica  So  far,  the  party  were  successful, 
but  their  intentions  were  u'ustrated  by  the 
ambition  of  the  chief  they  had  selected  to 
carry  tliem  into  effect  Iturbide  managed  to 
have  himself  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army,  dissolved  the  Congress,  and  impris- 
oned his  former  friends,  the  chief  Bourbon- 
istas.  His  career  of  extravagance  and  mis- 
rule was  brief,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  predict 
that  a  similar  fate  awaits  any  one  who  shall 
have  the  folly  to  make  a  similar  attempt 
After  a  sharp  contest  between  the  Boorbonis- 
tas  and  the  Kepublicaust  the  latter  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  federal  government,  very 
nearly  resembling  that  of  the  United  States. 
When  ihi»  was  resolved  on,  the  former  made 
an  effort  to  elect  one  of  their  number  presi- 
dent The  election  of  the  people,  however, 
•levated  Qeneral  Guadaloupe  victcria  to  the 

S residency  of  the  new  Republic,  and  Oeneral 
ravo  bM»ime  vice-president  and  leader  of 
the  opposition,  which  was  promptly  formed 
against  the  administration.  Matters  went  on 
Huoothly  enough  until  the  republican  party 
began  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  Congress, 
WTOn  one  Montafio  made  a  silly  attempt  to 
disturb  the  government  at  Otamba,  in  1827. 
His  declaration  was  only  remarkable  for  oon- 
laining  a  denundatioa  of  the  Minister  of  the 


United  States,  and  a  peremptory  demand 
that  he  should  be  expelled  from  Mexioa 
His  example  was  followed  by  C<4oBel  Rivera 
Both  these  insarrectionary  movements  wen 
put  down  by  a  proclamatioo,  dedariog  then 
treasonable.  But  to  the  stnprise  of  every  one^ 
a  very  few  months  after  this  event,  General 
Bravo  retired  to  Zulancingo,  with  a  small  bod^ 
of  discontents,  from  whence  he  issued  a  mani- 
festo, dedaring  himself  in  favor  of  the  plan  of 
Montafia  We  never  shall  foiv^t  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  Bourbonistas^  the' Enropeans,  the 
priests,  and  all  those  who  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  advocates  of  order 
and  moderation,  when  this  movement  became 
public  They  alreadj.  beUeved  themeelvea 
triumphant,  and  ruhng  again  in  Mexioa 
They  were  destined,  however,  again  to  be 
disappointed.  By  order  of  government 
General  Guerrero  marched  upon  Zulandn- 
go;  and  Bravo,  although  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  soirendered  without  anj 
serious  oppositioa  He  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Congress  of  the  Mexican  United 
States,  found  guilty  of  treasonable  designs^ 
and  banished  the  country  for  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

But  the  great  stmggle  between  the  twe 
contending  parties  that  divided  the  nation, 
was  made  upon  the  election  of  a  suocesaor  to 
President  Victoria.  Guerrero  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  republicans,  and  Gomez  Pedraaa 
of  their  opponents.  The  latter  was  Secretary 
of  War  in  Victoria's  cabinet  Gkneral  Guer- 
rero had  distmguished  himself  in  the  wars  of 
the  revolution,  as  an  active  and  brave  parti- 
san leader.  He  was,  however,  a  weak  man, 
and  totally  unfit  for  the  statioa  Pedraza,  bis 
antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  man  d 
education;  he  hegm  his  career  in  the  senriee 
of  Spain,  under  tlie  viceroys,  taking  an  adiye 
part  against  the  Mexican  patriots;  was  aent 
deputy  to  ^e  Cortes  of  Spain ;  and,  on  his 
return,  became  one  of  Iturbide*s  minislera, 
and  subsequently  a  leader  of  the  escoreesei^ 
or  3ourbon  party,  which  oontributed  so  es- 
sentially to  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor. 
On  the  first  outbreak  against  the  admtniatra- 
tioo,  he  took  part  in  its  favor,  and  was  fiirioas- 
ly  abused  by  his  former  friends  They  became 
reconciled  to  him,  however,  when  they  se- 
lected him,  as  it  were,  a  fit  instrument  of 
their  designs,  and  resolved  to  run  him  ia 
opposition  to  Guerrenx  Although  he  had 
very  frequently  and  openly  dedared  that 
he  would  never  again  hold  oommnnioo  with 
men  who  had  sought,  Iw  the  basest  mean%  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  their  oountry,  he  did 
not  long  hesitate  to  yield  to  their  sdlieitatiQoa. 
This  pwrty  could  not  have  made  a  better  se- 
lection. Pedraza  had  partisans  amon|^  the 
Iturbidestaa,  and  even  with  the  republicans^ 
and  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Bourbon  £sctioo.  He  was,  moreover,  See- 
retary  of  War,  and  showed  himself  not  or«r« 
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een]]>nlm»  in  xming  fhe  power  that  statioD 
^aced  in  his  hands,  to  further  his  yiews. 
Officen,  whose  adherence  was  doubtfal,  were 
dismissed;   and    to  all  the  states  military 
oommandants  were  sent^  to  exert  their  power 
and  influence  to  favor  the  election  or  their 
chief    Tliere  is  good  reason  to  belteye,  like- 
wise, that  the  wealth  of  his  rich  partisans  was 
DKd  to  obtain  the  same  end.     Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  abuses,  Gomea  Pedraza  was 
elected  President  by  a  majority  of  only  two 
9otei,    It  is  rery  probable,  that  if  the  power 
thus  iniauitously  acqaired  had  been  used  with 
moderation,  it  would  hare  been  preserved 
without  a  struggle ;  but  the  senate  and  the 
■Dpreme  court,  M>th  bodies  created  during  the 
feign  of  the  Bourbon  party,  and  both  violently 
opposed  to  the  republicans,  commenced  at 
once  a  seriea  of  persecuUona  asainst  sudi  of 
their  opponents  whose  talents,  liberal  princi- 
ples, or  eztensiTe  popularity,  excited  their 
jealousy,  or  gave  cause  of  alarm.    Several 
governors  of  the  states  of  the  confederation 
were  impeadied  on  anonymous  charges,  sus- 
pended   firom   their   offices,   and   a   design 
manifested  to  bring  them   to  condign  pun- 
ishment    One  espedally,  Don  Lorenzo  Za- 
▼ala,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  state  of 
Ifenoo^  was  the  cmef  obiect  of  their  ani- 
mosity.    He  was   charged    fklsely,  as  we 
have  reason  to  know,  with  treasonable  prac- 
tices, and  a  partv  of  soldiers  was  dispatched 
to  the  capital  of  the  state,  St  Augustin  de 
loe  Cueva^,  where  he  resided,  to  arrest  him. 
The  first  intimation  he  had  of  being  accused, 
was  the  order  for  his  arrest,  delivered  to  him 
by  an  officer  of  caralry,  who  was  accompanied 
nf  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  convey  him  to  pri- 
son ;  a  prison  which,  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, had  been  fitted  op  with  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  escape,  and  from  which  he 
would  pi  obnbly  have  been  sent  to  the  scaf- 
Md.    'niat  the  governor  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state,  containing  nearly  a  million  of 
people,  should  be  arrested  without  any  other 
preliminary  proceedings,   upon    the   simple 
order  of  the  executive,  is  calculated  to  ex- 
dte  the  indignation  of  every  freeman ;  and 
yet  how  it  this  ooeurrenco  narrated  by  Eng- 
ush  historians  f    Speakinp^  of  the  defection  of 
Santa  Anna,  who,  on  being  deprived  of  the 
dffice  of  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  appeared  in 
arms,  and  declared  against  the  election  of 
Fedraxa,  as  havioe  been  effected  by  fraud 
•bd  violence,  and  m  favor  of  General  Guer- 
rero, they  iay: 

*  In  the  capital  some  of  the  Yorkmos,  and 
among  others  one  of  the  chief  leaders,  Zavala, 

Svernor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  evinced  a 
ipoeitioa  to  make  common  cause  with  Santa 
Anna ;  and  Zavala,  upon  his  beinff  denounced 
to  the  Congress  as  a  correspondent  of  that 
general,  confirmed  the  accusation  by  fiight" 

Zavala  was  not  apprised  that  such  an  accusa- 
im  had  been  prefemd  against  him;  he  aaw 


only  the  order  fof  his  arrest,  and  the  soldiers 
sent  to  conduct  him  to  prison.  He  knew  the 
character  of  his  persecutors,  and  the  little  pros- 
pect he  had  of  ootaining  justice  at  their  hands. 
lie  foresaw  a  long  imprisonment,  to  be  ter* 
minated,  too  probably,  by  a  violent  death^ 
and  he  fled.  He  was  more  disposed  to  sus- 
tain the  government  than  to  take  part  with 
(hat  chief  against  Santa  Anna,  for  there  was 
no  sympathy  between  them;  bat  he  was 
driven  to  rebellion  ag^ainst  it  by  the  unjust 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  enemies  He 
would  have  submitted  to  the  elevation  of 
Pedraza  to  the  presidency,  notwiihstandtng 
he  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  unjustifiable 
meand  used  to  obtain  that  election;  but  he 
was  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  party  in  power, 
because  he  had  uniformly,  and  with  great  abiU 
ity  and  great  fi>rce  of  eloquence,  supported 
the  federal  party  and  advcx:ated  republican 
principles.  These  unjust  and  violent  exhibi* 
tions  of  animosity  against  the  best  patriots 
and  most  deserving  men  in  the  country, 
roused  the  people  to  resistance,  and  pro- 
duced the  catastrophe  which  drove  Pe- 
draza from  the  country,  and  placed  General 
Guerrero  in  the  pre«)idential  chair.  Santa 
Anna  was  compelled  to  retire  before  the 
national  army,  commanded  by  General  Cal- 
deron,  to  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  where,  after  a 
protracted  siege  and  desperate  resistanoe, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender.  He  was  saved 
from  destruction  only  by  the  successful  revo- 
lution in  the  capital  of  the  4th  of  December ; 
a  revolution,  we  repeat,  entirely  brought 
about  by  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the 
reigning  faction.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  including  President  Vict<iria  in  this 
charge ;  he  deserved  the  high  encomium  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  General  Thompson,  in 
the  work  before  us.  He  was  truly  a  man  of 
inflexible  virtue  and  transcendent  patrioti-^m ; 
but  his  virtues  were  those  of  endurance  rather 
than  of  active  usefulness.  He  was  uninformed, 
and  therefore  dependent  upon  his  ministers, 
and  above  all,  very  indolent;  so  that,  after 
the  election  of  Pedraza,  he  suffered  him  to 
direct  all  the  measures  of  the  government 
until  his  overthrow  and  flight,  when  he  re- 
posed the  same  trust  in  Guerrero. 

The  outrageous  conduct  of  the  friends  of 
Pedraza  brought  on  the  crisis,  and  it  was 
considered  most  advisable  by  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  effect  the  revolution  in  the 
capital  itself,  and,  if  possible,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  armed  bands  that  were  known  to 
be  on  their  march  from  the  coast  of  the  Paci- 
fic, whose  excesses  they  dreaded.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  night  of  the  SOth  of  November, 
1828,  the  acordada,  a  large  edifice  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  city,  then  used  as  artillery  bar- 
racks, was  seized  by  the  ex-marquis  of  Ca- 
dena,  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  militia. 
The  next  mommg  they  were  joined  by  Gen. 
Lobato^  who  Msnmed  the  command,  Zavalm 
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and  othera,  who  bad  beeo  penecated  audi 
oatlawed;  **and,**  bajb  the  author  we  have 
before  quoted,  **  by  a  multitude  of  leperoe, 
who  were  promUed  the  pillage  of  the  capital 
as  a  reward  fi»r  their  Bervicea"    This  ia  not 
only  untrue,  but  improbable:  these  leperoa 
resemble  the  lazzarooi  of  Naples,  luianned 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  arms ;  what 
services  could  such  men  render  f    The  insur- 
gent furces  increased  every  hour,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  militia  from  the  neighborhood,  and 
by  desertion  from  the  army.    Querrero  was 
proclaimed,  and  at   that  period  his  name 
would  have  assembled  a  nost     He  visited 
the  aoordada,  and  then  retired  to  a  distance 
of  three  leagues  from  the  city,  waiting  the 
result  of  events,  but  taking  no  part  in  the 
oontest.    The  city  was  beleaguered ;  and  al 
though  the  government  made  a  feeUe  defense, 
and  must  have  been  conscious  of  its  utter  ina- 
bility to  repel  an  assault,  it  obstinately  refused 
to  accept  the  terms  which  were  repeatedly 
and  urgently  pressed  upon  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve ttie  inhabitants  from  the  excesses  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  body  of  armed  men, 
hastily  colh^cted  together,  without  order  or 
discifuine,  forcibly  entering  the  city.     They 
continued  to  resist,  after  their  outposts  had 
been  driven  in  and  the  defenses  destroyed, 
and  until  the  insui^ents  entered  the  principal 
square ;  when  the  soldiera  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  palace  to  deiend  its  entrance,  threw 
down  their  arms  and  joined  the  plunderers^ 
who  did  not  spri^ad  themselves  like  a  torrent 
over  the  dty,  as  is  stated,  but  concentrated 
their  attack  upon  the  Parian,  a  wooden  struc- 
ture erected  in  one  comer  of  the  square,  con- 
taining the  retail  shops  principally  owned  by 
Spaniards — ^an  eactensive  baaaar^-which  they 
sacked.     Order  was  restored  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours,  and  an  attempt  to  renew 
the  plunder  on  the  following  morning  was 

{>romptly  put  down  by  the  energy  of  the 
eader8»  who  ordered  out  a  battalion  of  light 
artillery  to  disperse  the  mob  Only  one  citi- 
sen  lost  his  life — the  Count  del  Balle— on 
whose  house-top  troops  bad  been  stationed  to 
fire  upon  the  oesiegera.  The  same  column 
attacked  the  house  of  our  mmister,  where 
several  Spanish  merchants  had  taken  refuge, 
but  ceased  their  hostilities  upon  his  displaying 
the  flag  of  his  country.  Pedraza  had  fled 
from  the  city,  resigned  his  rights  and  preten- 
sions to  the  presidency,  and  Guerrero  was  de- 
dared  the  successcM*  of  Victoria  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Mexico.  No  opposition  was  made  to 
this  change ;  all  the  states  gave  in  their  ad- 
herence to  it;  the  republicans  were  released 
from  the  prisons  in  which  they  had  been  con 
fined  by  their  oppooenta,  and  the  satiafinction 
of  the  people  appeared  complete.  Tu  add  to 
Guerrero*s  popularitv,  a  Spanish  force  under 
Qeoeral  Barradas^  which  had  landed  at  Tarn- 
pico  with  the  avowed  iotention  of  subduing 
]lexMo^  had  at  this  tima  been  Tanqoiabe^ 


and  forced  to  lay  dovm  their  anni,  Iqr  Ota- 
eral  Santa  Anna.  Every  thing  oombAoed  to 
render  bis  term  of  office  proapacou;i;  but 
unfortunately  for  himself,  if  not  for  the  oooii- 
try,  he  was  a  very  vain  as  weU  a«  weak 
man,  and  suflfered  his  former  eueniiea  and 
opponents  to  approach  and  counsel  him.  His 
was  flattered  oy  the  notice  of  men  of  ibeir 
rank  and  distinctwu,  and  received  them  into 
hts'Gonfidence,  gradually  putting  away  all  hia 
oldpartisans  and  tried  friends. 

When  the  way  was  thus  cleared,  OeoflnJ 
Aoastasio  Bostamente,  who  had  been  choaso 
vice-presidenti  gave  the  signal  of  revolt  by 
puttmg  himseU  at  the  head  of  the  Ibraaa 
stationed  in  the  state  of  Vera  Crus.  From 
thence  he  issued  his  proclamation,  setting 
forth  the  abuses  and  usurpations  of  Ouerrerc^ 
and  declaring  his  inteatioo  of  wresting  the 
government  from  him.  The  revolutiooaiy 
president  looked  in  vain  for  counsel  and  s«ie> 
cor  in  this  emergency.  He  had  dismissed  bis 
republican  friends  aod  counsellors,  and  tba 
persons  who  had  brought  him  into  these  diffir 
culties,  left  him  to  extricate  himself  as  best 
be  might  He  became  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  being  besieged  in  the  palace ;  and  under 
the  pretext  of  placing  himsulf  at  the  head  oC 
the  troops  aod  marching  against  BuatamcDt^ 
he  left  the  capital  and  rotired  to  bis  old 
haunts  in  the  south.  Here  he  was  punuad 
by  the  relentless  animosity  of  hia  enemies^ 
and  at  length  captured  by  a  most  cont^&pti- 
ble  stratagem  and  executed  aa  a  traitor,  by 
order  of  government  A  more  disgracelm 
outrage  never  was  perpetrated ;  but  as  the 
perpetrators  were  oourbooistas,  the  frieods 
of  law  and  order,  so  called,  the  Engliah  his* 
torians  have  thought  proper  to  pass  it  over 
in  silence. 

Guenreio,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  Terjr 
weak  man,  but  he  was  humane,  generous^ 
and  brave,  and  had  served  his  country  duiiitf 
her  struggle  for  independence,  faithfully  and 
gallantly!  He  was  covered  with  wounds 
received  in  battles  with  the  royalists,  and 
merited  a  better  fate.  He  had  no  sooner  left 
the  capital  than  his  late  friends  and  adviseia 
seized  upon  the  reins  of  govemmeoL  Bosta- 
mente was  declared  his  siKcessor,  and  the 
administration  went  blunderii^  on  amid  the 
universal  disaflEecUon  and  dissatisfadioQof  tbs 
people,  until  General  Santa  Anna  availed 
himself  o(  this  public  seotiment  to  place  him- 
self in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  BuslamentSb 
aod  to  pronounce  against  the  existing  order  of 
things^  that  is,  to  iasne  his  proclamation  con- 
taining his  plan  or  declaration  of  views  and 
ioteotiooa  This  plan  was  so  thoroughly  dein- 
ocratic  that  even  the  Texans  gave  in  their 
adherence  to  it,  aod  the  other  states  foUow^ 
ing  this  example,  Bostamente  was  dnv^ 
forth  an  exile,  and  Santa  Anna  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  He  held  them  with  a 
firm  huadi  and  baiag  instifatedy  aide^ 
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upbdd  Vy  the  aoti-rtpubUcao  psTtv,  be  di«-J 
nuMed  tM  OoDgreM»  which  thwartea  his  pro- 
jecU,  exiled  t^t  stern  republican,  Gomes 
Farias,  who  had  been  made  vice-president, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  coonrerting  the  fede- 
nX  republic  into  a  central  government,  the 
whole  power  of  whidi  he  usurped.  He  was 
dictator  with  eztraordinaiy  powers — ^in  short, 
an  autocrat  The  states^  by  a  stroke  of  his 
pen,  were  converted  into  deipartments,  and 
their  legislatures  into  a  oouncif  of  five.  Some 
of  tibe  northern  states  revolted  against  this 
monstroue  abuse  of  power;  among  these 
were  Zaeateoas  and  Texas,  The  former  was 
put  down  by  the  strong  arm,  and  the  latter 
achieved  its  independeDce.  We  perceive 
that  all  other  right  oo  the  part  of  Texas 
than  that  of  revolution,  is  denied  by  trans- 
Atlantic  writers.  They  cay :  **  If  the  people 
of  Mexico  preferred  a  different  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  that  established  in  X824,  they 
had  the  right  to  effect  this  change,  because  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  in  a  republic  the 
majority  must  govera"  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  universally  known  that  this  change 
was  effected  by  the  miUtary  power,  and 
xnanifestlv  against  the  wiU  of  the  majority  of 
the  pMuopfe ;  and  in  the  next,  that  the  federal 
constitution,  copied  almost  verbatim  et  liiera- 
Hm  from  ours,  professed  to  consider  and  treat 
the  states  confederated  together  by  this  act 
as  ao^  ereign  and  independent  states,  which, 
like  our  own,  would  be  set  free  by  a  dissolu-, 
tion  of  the  federal  union.  But  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  this  question  now.  The  right  of 
revolution  is  nowhere  denied  them.  Their 
appeal  to  arms  was  sucoesRful,  and  Texas  has 
transferred  her  allegiance  and  her  territoiy  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  we 
think  she  had  an  undeniable  rig^t  to  do. 

But  to  return  to  Hexica  Santa  Anna's 
defeat  and  capture  at  San  Jacinto  changed 
the  actors  on  toe  stage  (MT  public  affairs  there, 
but  did  not  vary  the  scene.  Bustamente 
was  restored  to  the  chief  magistracy  after 
a  brief  space  of  time,  and  the  government 
continued  to  suffer  all  the  disorders  inci- 
dental to  an  empty  treaeury  and  a  disor- 
derly soldiery,  until  Santa  Anna  was  again 
called  from  bis  retirement  by  the  voice  of 
the  army,  and  of  bis  friends  and  allies,  the 
Catholic  clergy.  On  his  return  from  his  un- 
fortunate campaign  in  Texas,  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  countrymen  with  distrust 
They  believed  that  he  had  bargained  away 
Texas  lor  life  and  liberty,  and  were  more- 
over mortified  by  his  failure  to  reduce  that 
rebel  state.  The  revolutinary  movement  of 
General  Mexia  first  drew  him  from  his  retire- 
ment He  solicited  and  obtained  the  com* 
mand  of  the  troops  sent  to  quell  this  insur- 
rection. The  contending  forces  met  near  the 
city  of  Puebla.  The  patriots  were  defeated, 
and  Hezia  ieli  into  the  bands  of  his  former 


fnend  and  comrade  in  arms,  kdA  was  shot  Jbj 
his  order  on  the  instant 

General  Thompson  appears  to  have  been 
seduced,  like  many  others,  by  the  gallant 
bearing  and  social  qualities  of  Qeneral  Santa 
Anna,  into  an  esteem  tor  his  persoa  He  was 
besides  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  relea&ing, 
at  his  soUatation,  many  of  his  unfortunate 
£Bllow-citizens  who  were  held  in  chains  in 
Mexico  and  Perote — an  act,  by  the  wav,  un- 
worthy a  Christian  despot  and  unparalleled 
except  in  Barbary  and  Bomea  Por  our- 
selves, we  confess  that  his  whole  course  has 
impressed  us  with  the  opinion  that  he  is  an 
ambitious,  unscrupulous^  corrupt  and  cruel 
man,  with  m>  redeeming  quabUes  but  couraga 
and  activity.  If  the  violation  of  faith;  and  the 
murder  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Fanning  and  hie 
brave  followers,  are  susceptible  of  any  pallia- 
tion, which  we  do  not  admit  what  can  be  said 
in  justification  of  the  dreadful  massacre  of  hie 
unfortunate  countrymen  at  Zaoatecas  9  But 
Uie  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  as  a  public 
man  is  so  generally  well  known,  that  wu  leave 
him  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  public. 

The  only  insurrectionary  movement  in 
Mexico  since  1822,  in  which  General  Santa 
Anna  did  not  take  the  lead  or  a  ytry  promi- 
nent  part  was  that  of  Urrea  in  favor  of  the 
federal  constitution  in  1840,  and  which  waa 
suppressed  by  the  active  measures  of  General 
Valencia,  although  President  Bustamente  was 
at  one  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  The  following  year  a  combined 
movement  of  Paredee  at  Guadalaxara,  of 
Valencia  and  Lombardini  in  the  capital,  and 
of  Santa  Anna  at  Vera  Cruc,  in  August^ 
1841,  overthrew  Bustamente  after  a  sangui- 
nary  conflict  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  and 
again  changed  the  form  of  government 
Santa  Anna  had  recovered  his  popularitr 
with  the  army  by  the  part  he  took  in  repel- 
ling the  attacks  of  the  French  upon  Vera 
Crux.  As  soon  as  the  blockade  was  estab* 
lished  he  repaired  to  the  port  <^  '^M 
placed  in  command  of  the  troons.  His  pres- 
ence and.  activity  restored  oonndence  to  the 
garrison,  and  the  enemv  were  driven  back 
in  their  attempts  to  land.  On  one  occasioD» 
while  fulk>wiog  the  French  in  their  retreat 
to  their  boats,  Santa  Anna  had  his  leg  Ot- 
tered by  a  cannon  ball,  an  event  that  at  once 
re*estakuished  his  influeoce  throughout  the 
empire.  The  downfiill  of  Bustamente  was 
followed  by  the  elevation  of  ^is  daring  chief- 
tain. As  was  customary  with  him,  he  pro- 
claimed his  entire  submission  to  the  will  oC 
the  people  and  of  the  Congress,  merely  indi- 
cating bis  preference  of  a  central  government 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  pcace^  o^  the 
country;  but  upon  Congress  exhibiting  too 
great  a  ieaning  toivard  free  institutions,  he 
dissolved  that  body  and  convened  a  junta  of 
NouMe$,  which  firamed  the  "Bases  of  poU- 
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tical  organnfttioo  of  the  Mexican  Repablic" 
Strange  notioDs  they  must  have  entertained 
of  a  republican  gorerment  1  The  chief  basis  of 
this  aoonialous  fabric  ib  the  creation  of  a  preai 
dent  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  power 
to  declare  war  or  make  peace,  to  fine  those 
who  disobeyed  his  orders,  to  visit  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  reform  abuses  therein,  seeing 
that  a  due  preference  was  given  to  causes 
which  onncemed  the  public  weai 

The  Bases  of  the  new  (Government,  as  its 
provisions  were  properly  called,  for  it  bore 
DO  resemblance  to  a  constitution,  provided  for 
a  House  of  Representatives  and  Menate,  to  be 
ehosen  by  a  privileged  class  of  electors,  an 
Executive  Council  and  perpetual  Court  Afar' 
ti4d,  the  members  of  both  these  bodies  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  This  despotic 
ruler  was  to  be  elected  every  fifth  year  by 
the  departments  which  were  represented  by 
assemblies  of  not  more  than  eleven  nor  less 
thiin  seven  members.  He  was  re-eligible 
without  restriction.  On  these  bases  stood 
Santa  Anna,  and  for  a  longer  period  than 
was  usual  in  that  turbulent  country  adminis- 
tered the  government  with  great  firmness, 
would  we  could  say  with  justice !  The  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  contend  against  were  nume- 
rous and  formidable.  Among  them  were,  first, 
a  numerous  army  always  inclined  to  mutiny, 
who,  together  with  a  large  band  of  rapacious 
civil  officers,  had  to  be  quieted  and  paid 
without  a  dollar  being  in  the  treasury,  with- 
out the  existence  of  an^  well-digested  syS' 
iem  of  finance  to  replenish  it ;  next,  hie  own 
corrupt  nature  and  that  of  the  fiivorites  who 
surrounded  him ;  and  lastly,  the  disaffection 
of  a  large  body  of  the  people,  who  disliked, 
and  distrusted,  and  dreaded  him.  The  dis 
content  broke  out  into  open  revolt  in  1845, 
and  Santa  Anna  was  hurled  from  the  eleva- 
tion he  had  usurped  by,  as  it  appeared,  one 
universal  burst  of  popular  indignation.  He 
was  abandoned  by  all  his  former  adherents, 
hunted  down  and  arrested  by  the  peasantry, 
and  confined,  by  order  of  government,  in  the 
castle  of  Perote.  After  some  not  very  cred< 
liable  passages  between  the  Congress  and 
the  fallen  chief,  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  with  his  ill-eotten  wealth. 

He  was  succeeded  by  General  Herr^ra, 
who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  successful 
movement  a^nst  him.  and  who  continued 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  his  station 
uitil  the  army,  habituated  to  seek  payment 
of  their  arrears,  and  to  redress  real  or  fancied 
grievances,  by  overthrowing^  one  government, 
setting  up  another,  availing  'itself  of  the  dts- 
eontent  of  the  people  occasioned  by  the 
President's  supposed  disposition  to  renew 
the  diplomatic  mteroourse  with  the  United 
States,  marched  upon  the  capital,  under 
General  Paredea,  and  effected  another  change 
of  government,  or  rather  of  rulers;  for  it 
must  be  eyideot^  from  all  we  have  said,  that 


since  the  destmetion  of  the  eonstitntion  of 
1824,  Mexico  has  been  aubject  to  a  military 
despoUsoL 

MEXICAN  MINES  AND  MINERAL  RE- 
SOURCES IN  I860.— The  Mmsa  or  Mbc- 
loo— Mexico  tthder  tbs  Colonial  Ststkm. — 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  mineral 
wealth  of  America  was  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  stimulants  of  Spanish  conquest  and 
emigration;  nor  is  the  idea  erroneous,  if  we 
recollect  the  manner  in  which  the  Casttliaa 
power  was  founded  on  this  continent,  and 
the  colonial  policy  it  originated.  It  will  be 
seen  bv  the  tables  annexed  to  this  article^ 
that  tne  results  have  largely  fulfilled  the 
hopes  of  European  adventurers,  and  that 
the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been  immenadj 
augmented  and  sustained  by  the  disooTcry 
of  the  New  World. 

In  the  order  of  the  earth's  gradual  de- 
velopment under  the  intelleetuiu  enterpriaa 
or  bodily  labor  of  man,  we  find  the  most 
beautifnl  system  of  aoeommodation  to  the 
growing  wants  or  eapaoities  of  our  raoei 
Space  IS  required  for  the  crowded  popu- 
lation of  the  Old  World,  and  a  new  con- 
tinent is  suddenly  opened,  in  whieh  the 
cramped  and  burdened  millions  may  find 
room  for  industry  and  independent  exist- 
enoei  The  political  institutions  of  Eurooe 
decay  in  coosequenoe  of  the  encroaeli- 
ments  of  power,  the  soeial  degradation  of 
large  masses  by  unjust  or  unwise  systems,  or 
the  enforced  operation  of  oppressive  laws; 
and  a  virgin  country  u  forthwith  assigned 
to  man,  in  which  the  principle  of  self-goT- 
emment  may  be  tried,  without  the  neeesaity 
of  easting  off  by  violence  the  old  fetters  of 
feudalism.  The  increasing  industry  or  in- 
vention of  the  largely  augmented  population 
of  the  earth,  exacts  either  a  lai^ger  amotmt 
or  a  new  standard  of  value  for  &e  preeious 
metals,  and  regions  are  diseoverad  among 
the  frosts  and  xorests  of  a  far-off  eontinen^ 
in  which  the  fable  of  the  golden  sands  of 
Paetolus  is  realized.  The  labor  of  man  a»l 
the  flight  of  time  strip  commercial  countries 
of  their  trees;  yet,  in  order  to  support  the 
required  supply  of  fuel,  not  only  for  the 
comfort  and  preservation,  but  also  for  the 
industry  of  the  race,  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
beneath  the  soil  which  is  required  for  eul> 
tivation,  is  found  to  be  veined  with  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  mineral  coal  I 

The  bounty  and  the  protective  forethooghi 
of  God  for  his  creatares  is  not  only  inti- 
mated but  proved  by  these  benevolent  store 
houses  of  treasure,  comfort^  and  freedom; 
and  whilst  we  acknowledge  them  with  pro- 
per gratitude,  we  should  not  foi^t  that 
their  acquireipent  and  enduring  possession 
are  only  to  be  paid  for  by  labor,  thrift,  and 
social  as  well  aa  political  forbearance. 

We  do  not  think  theee  obaervationa  out  of 
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plmed  in  an  ftrtiele  deroted  to  the  mberal 
wealth  of  Mexioa  The  subject  of  property 
and  its  representative  roeUus  should  be  ap- 
proached in  a  reflective  and  Christian  spirit, 
in  an  age  in  which  the  political  and  personal 
misery  o(  the  over-crowded  masses  of  Europe 
are  forcing  them  to  regard  all  who  are  bet- 
ter provided  for»  or  more  fortunate  by  thrift, 
or  the  accident  of  both,  as  enemies  to  the 
poor.  The  demagogue  leaders  of  these 
wretched  dasses^  puwing  the  principle  of 
jnst  equalisation  to  a  ridiculous  and  hideous 
extreme,*  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  in 
France^  since  the  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  that  "property  is  robbery."*  We 
shall  not  pause  to  examine  or  refute  this 
false  dogma  of  a  dangerous  incendiary.  The 
common  sense^  as  well  as  the  common  feel- 
ing of  mankind,  revolts  at  it  Property,  as 
the  world  is  constituted  b^  God,  is  the  towee 
of  new  industry,  because  it  is^  under  the  laws 
of  all  civilised  nations^  the  tfriginal  mult  of 
industry.  "It  make»  the  meat  it  feedt  on," 
Without  it  there  would  be  no  duty  of  labor, 
no  exercise  of  human  ingenuity  or  talent,  no 
responsibility,  no  reward.  The  mind  and 
body  would  sta^ate  nnder  such  a  mon- 
strous contradiction  of  all  our  physical  and 
intellectual  laws.  The  race  would  degene- 
rate into  its  former  savage  condition,  and 
force,  instead  of  its  antagonists,  industry  and 
honest  competition,  would  usurp  the  domin- 
ion of  the  world,  and  end  this  vicious  circle 
of  bastard  civilixation. 

And  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  an  American — 
who^  from  his  superior  position,  both  in  re- 
gard to  space  in  which  ne  can  find  employ- 
ment, ana  equal  political  laws  by  which  that 
employment  is  protected,  stands  on  a  van- 
tage ground  above  the  confined  and  badly 
governed  masses  of  Europe— -to  regard  the 
present  position  of  the  European  masses  not 
only  with  humane  compassion,  but  to  sym- 
pathize with  that  natural  feelinff  which  re- 
▼olts  against  a  state  of  society  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  ameliorate^  and  yet  whose 
wants  or  luxuries  do  not  afford  them  sop- 
port  It  is  hard  to  suffer  hunger,  and  to  see 
our  dependents  die  of  starvation,  when  we 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  work  for  wages, 
but  can  obtain  no  work  upon  which  to  ex- 
ercise our  ingenuity  or  our  hands.  It  is 
firiehtful  to  reflect^  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  one 
of  his  admirable  essays,  that  there  is  hardly 
an  English  horse  in  a  condition  to  labor  for 
his  owner,  that  is  deprived  of  food  and  lodg- 
ing, whilst  thousanos  of  human  beings  rise 
dail  V  from  the  obscure  and  comfortless  dens 
in  the  British  isles^  who  do  not  know  how 
they  shall  obtain  employment  for  the  day, 
by  which  they  may  purchase  a  meaL 

To  this  dismal  account  of  European  suf- 
ferings the  condition  of  the  American  conti- 

*  **Lm  fnyriitiy  c'm  It  vo/."— Prudhon. 


nent  affords  the  best  reply.  The  answer 
and  the  remedy  are  both  displayed  in  the 
social  and  political  institution^  as  well  as 
in  the  boundless^  imoccupied,  and  prolifio 
tracts  of  our  country.  Labor  cries  out  for 
work  and  recompense  from  Uie  Old  World, 
whilst  the  New  aisplays  her  soil,  her  mines, 
her  commerce  and  her  trades,  as  the  best 
alma  that  one  nation  can  bestow  on  another, 
because  they  come  direct  from  God,  and  are 
the  reward  of  meritorious  induitry.  Before 
such  a  tribunal  the  modem  demagogues  of 
continental  Europe  shrink  into  insignifi* 
cance,  and  the  laws  of  labor  are  effectually 
vindicated. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  have  been  wrought 
from  the  earliest  perioda  Long  before  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  of  Mex- 
icOk  iihe  those  of  Peru,  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  metala  Nor  were  they  contented 
with  such  specimens  as  they  found  scattered 
at  random  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in 
the  ravines  of  mountain  torrents^  but  had  al- 
ready learned  to  dig  shafts^  pierce  galleries, 
form  needful  implementa^  and  trace  the  me- 
tallic veins  in  the  hearts  of  mountains.  We 
know  that  they  possessed  gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  copper,  and  cinnabar.  Beautiful  samf  >]es 
of  jewelry  were  wrought  by  them,  and  gold 
and  silver  vases,  constructed  in  Mexico,  were 
sent  to  Spain  by  the  conouerors,  as  testimo- 
nials of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  dependent  tribes  paid  their  tributes  to 
the  sovereign  in  a  species  of  metallic  cur- 
rency, which,  though  not  stamped  by  royal 
order,  was  yet  the  representative  of  a  stand- 
ard value.  The  exact  position  of  all  the 
mines  from  which  these  treasures  were  de- 
rived by  the  Aztec%  is  not  certainly  known 
at  the  present  day ;  but,  as  the  natives  were 
often  compelled  to  indicate  some  of  the 
sources  of  their  riches  to  the  conquerors^ 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  mineral 
district  of  the  republic  is  that  from  which 
they  procured  their  chief  suppliea 

The  mines  of  Mexico  may  be  classed  in 
eight  groups,  nearly  all  of  which  are  placed 
on  the  top,  or  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
great  Cordillera,  The/irMt  of  these  groups 
has  been  the  most  productive,  and  embraces 
the  districts  contiguous  to  Guanajuato,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Charcas,  Catorce,  Zacateoas^ 
Asientos  de  Tbarra,  Fresnillo,  and  Som- 
brerete. 

The  second  comprises  the  mines  situated 
west  of  the  city  of  Durango,  as  well  as  those 
in  Sinaboa,  for  the  labors  of  engineers  have 
brought  tiiem  so  close  to  each  other  by  their 
works,  that  they  should  be  united-  in  the 
same  geological  aivision. 

The  third  group  is  the  northetnraost  in 
Mexico,  and  is  tnat  which  embraces  the 
mines  of  Chihuahua  and  Cosiguiriachi.  It 
extends  from  the  27  th  to  the  29th  degree  of 
north  latitude. 
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The  fcmrth  and  Jifth  dnstert  are  f<yimd 
north-eMt  of  Mexico^  and  are  formed  hj  th« 
mines  of  Real  del  Morte,  or  Paohuea,  and 
^imapan,  or  Kl  Doetor.  B<>1anofl;  in  Gnada* 
lajara^  and  TaMo,  in  Oajaeti,  are  the  central 
points  of  the  nxtk^  tevmth,  and  eighth,* 

The  reader  who  will  cast  hb  eye  over  the 
map  of  Mexico,  will  at  once  perceiTC  that  the 
geographical  space  covered  by  this  metal* 
uferons  region  u  small,  when  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  whole  conntry.  ^  The  eight 

OS  into  which  the  mining  districts  are 
td,  occupy  a  space  of  twelve  thou- 
sand square  ieaguesi  or  one  tenth  onlv  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Mexican  retfnblio, 
as  it  existed  previous  to  the  treaty  ot  1648, 
and  before  the  mineral  wealth  of  California, 
and  probably  of  New-Mexico,  was  known  to 
tiie  world.  But  as  that  treaty  confirmed 
and  ceded  to  the  United  States  more  than 
one  half  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Mexico, 
we  may  estimate  the  mining  repon  as  cover- 
ing fully  one  fifth  of  the  remamder. 

Before  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  American  continent^  Eu- 
rope had  looked  to  the  East  for  her  chief  sup- 
plies of  treasure.  America  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  not^  as  was  so  long  imagined,  be- 
cause he  foresaw  the  existence  of  another  con- 
tinent, but  because  he  sought  a  shorter  route 
to  the  rich  and  golden  Zipangon,  and  to  the 
spice  r^ons  of  eastern  Asia.  Columbus  and 
V  evpuctUB  both  died  believing  that  they  had 
reacned  eastern  Asia,  and  thus  a  geographi- 
cal mistake  led  to  the  greatest  discovery  that 
has  ever  been  made.  In  proof  of  these  as^ 
sertions^  we  may  state  that  Columbus  de- 
signed delivering  at  Cuba  the  missives  of  the 
Spanish  king  to  the  great  Khan  of  the  Mon- 
gols, and  that  he  imagined  himself  in  Mangi, 
the  capital  of  the  southern  r^on  of  Ca- 
thay or  China !  " The  island  of  fiispaniola,* 
(Hayti,)  he  declares  to  Pope  Alexander  YL, 
in  a  letter  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke 
of  Varagnas,  ''is  Tarshish,  Ophir,  and  Zipan- 
ffon.  In  my  second  voyage  I  nave  discovered 
fourteen  hundred  islands^  and  a  shore  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  milei^  be- 
longing to  the  continent  of  Asia.**  This 
We9t  Indian  Zipangon  produced  golden  frag- 
ment^  or  spangles,  weighing  eighty  ten,  and 
even  twenty  pounds,  f 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  mlver  mines  of 
Tasco,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mexican 
Cordilleras^  in  the  vear  1522,  America  sup- 
plied only  geld  to  tne  Old  World ;  and  con- 
sequently, Isabella  of  Castile  was  obliged, 
already  in  1497,  to  modify  greatly  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  precious  metals  used 
for  currency.  This  was^  doubtless^  the  origin 


*  Humboldt's  EmbI  PoUaqoe,  book  It.  chap.  11. 
Part*,  1811. 

t  See  Ilamboldfc's  esflsy  on  the  production  of  gold 
and  tilver,  in  the  Jounul  des  Eoooomistes  for  Msrch, 
April,  and  May,  1838. 


of  the  edict  of  Medinai  whi^  <Aanged  tiM 
oM  legal  ratio  of  1 :  10.7 ;  yet  Humboldt  haa 
shown  thati  from  1492  to  1500,  the  quantity 
of  gold  drawn  from  the  parts  of  Vbt  New 
World  then  known  did  not  amount,  an- 
nually, to  more  than  about  one  thousand 
pounds  avoirdupois ;  and  the  Pope,  Alexan- 
der VI,  who  by  his  famous  bim  bestowed 
one  half  the  earth  upon  the  Spanish  kin^a^ 
only  received,  in  return,  from  rerdinand  &e 
Cadiolio,  some  small  fragments  of  gold  from 
Hajrti,  to  ^d  a  portion  of  the  dome  of  the 
Basilica  w  Santa  Maria  Maggiore — a  gift 
that  was  suilablv  acknowledged  in  a  Latin 
inscription,  in  which  the  ofFermg  is  set  forllk 
as  the  first  that  had  been  received  by  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  from  India. 

Although  the  income  of  treasure  mnafe 
have  increased  somewhat^  yet  the  working 
of  the  American  mines  did  not  yield  three 
millions  of  dollars  yearly,  until  1545.  The 
ransom  of  Atahualpa  amounted,  according 
to  Gomara,  to  about  425,000  dollars  of  our 
standard,  or  62,000  marks  of  silver;  whilst 
the  pillage  of  the  temples  at  Cuzeo,  if  Her> 
rera  is  to  be  credited,  did  not  produce  more 
than  26,700  marks^  or  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  our  currency.* 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  (he 
wealth  of  the  New  World  immediately  bbA 
largely  enriched  the  Spanish  kings,  or  their 
people,  and  that  the  sovereigns  under  whcee 
auspices  the  discovery  was  made  partici- 
pated at  once  in  the  treasures  that  were 
found  in  the  poesession  of  the  Indian  mlera. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  his- 
torian, Ranke,  in  his  essay  on  the  Spanish 
finances^  has  shown,  by  now  documents  and 
official  vouchers,  the  small  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  which  the  American  minei^ 
and  the  supposed  treasures  of  the  Inca% 
yielded. f  It  is  probable  that  the  conquer- 
ors did  not  make  exact  returns  to  the  court 
of  their  acqui«tions,  or  that  the  revenue  of- 
ficers appointed  at  an  early  period  of  Ameri- 
can history  were  not  remarkable  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  transmitted  the 
sums  Uiat  came  into  their  posseesion  as  ser^ 
vants  of  the  crown,  and  tnus  it  happened 
that  neither  the  king  of  Spain  nor  hss  kii^ 
dom  was  speedily  enriched  by  the  Kew 
World.  Baron  Humboldt,  in  one  of  his  late 
publications,  gives  an  interesting  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  friend  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  a  few  aays  after  Ms  death, 
which  exhibits  the  finances  of  that  king  in 
a  different  li^ht  from  that  in  whieh  Uiey 
have  been  hitherto  viewed.-  In  an  epistle 
to  the  bishop  of  Tuy,  Peter  Mar^n  says, 
that  this  "lord  of  many  realme— ^Uua 


*  Bee  Humboldt's  eessy  on  Fredons  Metala,  «f  «•- 
tea,  in  note,  In  the  American  traaslstloot  kIvba  In  vo^ 
nme  8d  of  the  Banker's  Maguine,  page  900. 

t  Bee  Ranke,  Fursten  and  Volker.  voL  1,  pans  341; 
3J5. 
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«r  of  M  maiiT  laiird»**-tfait  dfiftuer  of  the 
ChritUan  ftMOi  and  Tanquisher  of  its  ene 
inies— died  p9or,  in  a  niAtio  hnt  While  be 
lived,  no  one  imagined  that  after  his  death 
it  would  be  dtteoYered  that  he  poeeeaMd 
■oaroely  money  enoneh  either  to  defray  the 
Mremony  of  hie  eepmtuTe,  of  to  fbmish  hia 
few  retainers  with  suitable  mourning  I"* 

The  adyentorera  in  America  were,  doubt- 
laai^  enriched,  and  duly  reported  their  gains 
to  fHenda  at  home ;  but  S^in  itself  yras  not 
inproyed  by  their  aoqnisition& 

The  rise  m  the  prices  of  grain  and  other 
products  of  agriculture  or  human  industry, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
end  especially  from  1570  to  169fi,  indicates 
the  true  beginning  of  the  plenti^  flow  of 
the  precious  metMs  to  the  Old  World,  in 
<5onsequence  of  which  their  value  diminish- 
ed, and  the  rerolts  of  European  industry  in- 
creased in  price.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  commencement  of  the  beneficial  wors- 
iag  of  the  American  mines  about  that  period. 
The  real  opening  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  by 
the  Spanian  conquerors,  dates  from  the  year 
1545;  and  it  was  between  this  epoch  and 
1695,  that  the  splendid  masses  of  silyer  from 
Tasco,  Zacatecas,  and  Pachuea,  in  New- 
^ain,  and  from  Potosi,  Porco,  and  Oruro, 
in  the  chain  of  Peruvian  Andes^  began  to 
"be  distributed  more  uniformly  over  Europe, 
and  to  affect  the  price  of  its  productions. 
Ttvm  the  period  of  the  administration  of 
Oortez  to  the  year  1552,  when  the  celebrated 
mines  of  Zacatecas  were  just  opened,  the 
oxport  from  Mexico  rarely  reached  annually 
in  value  100.000  pesos  de  oro,  or  nearly 
$1,165,000.  But  from  that  date  it  rose  rap- 
idly, and  in  the  years  1669,  1678,  and  1687, 
it  was  already,  respectively,  981,664, 1,111,- 
202,  and  1,812,061  petot  de  oro.\ 

During  the  last  peaceful  epoch  of  the  Span- 
ish domination.  Baron  Humboldt  calculates  the 
flBmual  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mezidb  at  not 
more  than  23,000,000  of  dollars,  or  nearly 
1,184,000  pounds  avoirdupois  of  silver,  and 
8,600  pounds  avoirdupois  of  gold.  From 
1690  to  1808, 11,330,772,098  were  coined  in 
the  ofi/y  mint  of  Mexico ;  while,  from  the 


*  Pet.  Mwt  EpUt.,  lib.  xzix.,  No.  5M,  S3d  Jtmury , 
liW. 

t  Th^  peso  de  oro  is  ratM  by  Prtfcott  at  $11.65,  and 
by  Ramlrcs  at  ^.93.  See  M.  Teraaux-Gompani's 
Ongfual  Memoirs  of  the  disoorerj  of  America  (Oon- 
qnett  of  Mexleo,  pace  451.)  OOmpana  pabUahea  in 
thtsy  tor  tha  fliat  time,  an  olBeial  Uat,  aani  between 
1533  and  1687,  by  iUe  rieeroys  of  New  Spain,  to  the 
moilier  eoontiy.  Tbe  pettt  of  goli  miut  be  mulU- 
pBed  by  a  mean  of  f  11.65,  in  order  to  give  their  ralne 
bi  doUora.  See  Baalcer'a  Mafrasioe,  «<  owIm,  page 
594,  in  note.  See  PreaooU^a  liistory  of  the  Gonqneat 
of  Mexico,  ToL  1,  page  390.  Ramires,  in  his  notea  on 
tiM  Spaniah  tranilatton  of  Preacott*«  Hiatorr  of  the 
0DBqaea(,imt«athe|M«edi«rvat$«.9aw  Thla  result 
la  xeaeliod  by  a  long  flnandal  calcolation  and  comae 
of  reaaontng.  See  La  Oonqnlau  de  M^lco,  toL  8,  at 
paffe  89  tf  tU  U4U9  at  the  end  of  the  Tdama. 


disooveiy  of  New  Spain  until  its  independ- 
ence, about  12,028,000,000,  or  two  fifths  of 
all  the  precious  metals  which  tbe  Ti^hole  of 
the  New  World  has  supplied  during  the  same 
period,  were  ftimished  by  Mexico  alone.*  It 
appears,  from  these  data,  that  tbe  exhaustion 
of  the  mines  of  Mexico  is  contradicted  bj  the 
geognostic  fiicts  of  the  country,  and,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  b^  the  recent  issues  of 
Mexican  mints.  The  mmt  of  Zacatecas  alone, 
during  the  reyolutionary  epoch  from  1811  to 
1838,  struck  more  than  $66,332,766;  and  in 
the  eleven  last  years  of  this  period  from  four 
to  five  millions  of  dollars  were  corned  by  it 
eyeiT  year  uninterruptedly. 

The  general  metallic  production  of  the 
country,  which  was  of  course  impeded  by  the 
revolutionary  state  of  New  Spain  between 
1809  and  1826,  has  arisen  refreshed  from  its 
slumber,  so  that,  according  to  the  last  ac- 
counts, it  has  ascended  to  perhaps  twenty 
millions  annually  in  totcU  production,  in  con- 
seouence  of  the  prolific  yield  of  the  workings 
at  Fresnillo,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  indepen- 
dent of  the  abundant  production  at  Zaca- 
teca«.f 

The  Mexican  mines  were  eagerly  and  even 
madly  seized  by  the  English,  and  even  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  objects  of 
splendid  speculation,  as  soon  as  the  country 
became  settled ;  but,  in  consequence  of  bad 
management,  or  the  wild  spirit  of  gambling, 
which  assumed  the  place  or  prudent  commer- 
cial enterprise,  the  holders  of  stock  were 
either  disappointed  or  sometimes  ruined.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  proprietors  have 
learned  that  prudence  and  the  experience  of 
old  Mexican  miners  were  better  than  the 
theoretical  principles  upon  which  they  de- 
signed producing  larger  revenues  than  had 
ever  been  attained  by  the  original  Spanish 
workmen.  Their  imported  mc^em  machin- 
ery and  engines  for  voiding  the  shafts  and 
galleries  of  water,  are  the  chief  beneficial  im- 
provements introduced  since  the  revolution; 
but  the  enormous  cost  of  transporting  the 
heavy  materials,  in  a  country  where  there  are 
no  naviffable  rivers  extendmg  into  the  heart 
of  the  land,  and  where  the  usual  mode  of 
transportation  is  on  the  backs  of  moles,  by 
wretched  roads  over  mountains  and  through 
ravines,  has  often  absorbed  large  portions  of 
the  original  capital,  before  tbe  proprietors 
even  b^an  to  employ  laborers  to  set  up  their 
foreign  engines.  Many  of  the  first  British 
and  American  adventurers  or  speculators  have 
thus  been  ruined  by  unskilful  enterprises  in 
Mexican  mines.  Their  successors,  nowever, 
are  beginnmg  to  reap  the  beneficial  results  of 


*  This  Is  Hnmboldt's  eetimate  In  tbe  essay  cited  in 
tills  section.  We  think  it  rather  too  Iarg«,  yet  gtre  tt 
upon  anoh  high  anthori^.  See  onr  general  table  of 
Mexican  coinage.  .   ^ 

t  It  will  be  recollected,  that  all  that  la  eztzactad 
flmn  the  minea  ia  not  coined. 
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this  expenditnre ;  and  throughout  the  rerab* 
lie  steam  engiDee,  together  with  the  oest 
kinds  of  hydraulic  apparatuSi  have  snperaeded 
the  Spaaish  meUaeatea, 

"  W  henever  these  superb  oountries,  which 
are  so  greatly  favored  by  nature,^  says  Hum- 
boldt, ia  his  essay  oo  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Journal  det  Economutei,  **  shall  enjoy  perfect 
peace,  after  their  deep  and  prolonged  internal 
agitations,  new  metallic  deposits  will  neces> 
aarily  be  opened  and  developed.  In  what 
region  of  the  globe,  except  America,  can  be 
cited  such  abundant  examples  of  wealth  in 
Mlveri  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  near 
Sombrerete,  where  mines  were  opened  as  far 
back  as  1556,  the  family  of  Ta^oaga  (Mar- 
quises de  Apartado)  derived,  m  Uie  short 
space  of  five  moniht,  from  a  front  of  one 
hundred  and  two  feet  in  the  out-cropping  of 
a  silver  mine,  a  net  profit  of  $4,000.000 ; 
while,  in  the  mining  district  of  Catoroe,  in  the 
space  of  two  years  and  a  haif,  between  1781 
and  the  end  of  1788,  an  ecclesiastic  named 
Juan  Flores  gained  $3,500,000  on  ground  full 
of  chloride  of  silver  and  of  eolwradosr 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  establishments, 
in  1842,  was  the  Zacatecano-Mejicano  mining 
company  of  FresnilJa  Its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shares,  which  originally  cost  $22,800, 
were  still  held  by  Spanuirds  and  Mexicans. 
These  mines  were  originally  wrought  by  the 
state  of  Zacatecas;  but  in  1836  Santa  Anna 
took  possession,  by  an  alleged  right  of  oon- 
Quest,  and  rented  them  for  twelve  vears  to 
mis  successful  company.  In  the  nrst  half 
year  of  1841,  they  produced  $1,025,113,  at  a 
cost  of  $761,800,  or  a  clear  profit  of  $268,313. 

Mexico,  under  the  colonial  system,  with  the 
immense  product  of  her  mines,  and  notwith- 
standing the  richness  of  her  soil  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  became  almost  entirely  a  sil- 
yer  producing  coimtry.  The  policy  of  Spain 
was,  as  we  haye  already  often  stated,  to  be 
the  workshop  of  the  New  World,  while  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  were  the  treasuries  of  the  Old. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  natural.  Mexico, 
oue  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  graziug 
lauds  in  the  world,  but  with  no  temptations 
to  export  her  natural  products,  (for  she  had 
no  markets  for  them  elsewhere,)  and  no  roads, 
canals,  or  rivers,  to  convey  her  product^  to  sea- 
ports for  shipment,  even  if  she  had  possessed 
consumers  in  Europe,  at  once  devoted  herself 
to  her  mines,  which  were  to  her  both  wealth 
and  the  representatives  of  wealth.  Her  agri 
culture  accordingly  assumed  the  standard  of 
the  mere  national  home  consumption,  while 
the  pastoral  and  horticultural  interests  fol- 
lowed the  eame  law,  except,  perhaps,  within 
late  years  in  California,  where  a  profitablf 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  missions  in  hidet* 
and  tallow.  From  this  restrictive  law  of  ex- 
portation, we,  of  course,  except  vanilla,  cochi- 
neal, and  a  few  other  minor  articles. 

The  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  principal 


families  of  Mexioo  will  conaequenily  be  found 
in  her  mines ;  and  an  interesting  summary  of 
this  aristocracy  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  faji 
**  Mexico  in  1827,^  to  proye  the  fact  Tho 
fiuniljr  of  Regla,  which  possessed  laree  eatatei 
in  yarious  parts  of  the  country,  puroiaaed  tlia 
whole  of  them  with  the  proems  of  the  ntuDea 
of  Real  del  Monte.  The  wealth  of  the  Fago- 
agas  was  derived  bom.  the  great  Booania  of 
the  Pavellon  at  Sombrerete.  The  minea  of 
Balanoe  founded  the  Vibanooa.  Valeodana* 
Ruhl,  Perez-Oalvec,  and  Otero,  are  all  indebt- 
ed for  theu"  possessions  to  the  mines  of  Valeo- 
ciana  and  Yillalpando,  at  Ooanajuata  Tba 
family  of  Sardaneta,  formerly  Marqaiiies  de 
Rayas,  took  its  rise  from  the  mine  of  that 
name.  Cata  and  Mellado  enriched  th^  ori- 
ginal proprietor,  Don  Francesco  Matias  de 
BusUh  Marquis  of  San  Clemente.  The  three 
successive  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  Laborde^ 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  when  we 
describe  Cuemavaca,  were  derived  from  the 
Canada  which  bore  his  name,  at  Tlalpajaha% 
and  from  the  minea  of  Quebra^illa  and  Saa 
Acasio,  at  Zacatecas.  The  beautiful  estates  of 
the  Obregones^  near  Leon,  were  purchased 
with  the  revenues  of  La  Purisima  and  God- 
cepcion,  at  Catorce ;  as  was  also  the  estate  of 
Malpasso^  acquired  by  th^  Oordtias  from  the 
products  of  La  Lux.  The  Zanbranoe,  dis- 
coverers of  Ouarisamey,  owned  many  of  the 
finest  properties  in  Durango ;  while  BatopiUaa 
gave  the  Bustamente^  the  opportunity  to  por> 
chase  a  title  and  to  enjoy  an  immense  Dnin- 
cumbered  income.* 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  large  fortanea  of 
Mexico  w«>re  made  either  by  trade  or  the 
possession  of  yast  agricultural  and  cattle 
estates,  in  sections  of  the  country  where  there 
were  either  no  mines,  or  where  mining  was 
unprofitable.  The  Agredas  were  enridied  fay 
commerce,  while  the  descendants  of  Cortes, 
who  received  a  royal  grant  of  the  vallej  of 
Oajaca,  together  with  some  Spanish  mordants 
in  Jalapa  and  Vera  Orus.  derived  the  chief 
part  of  their  fortunes  from  landed  estate^ 
cultivated  carefully  during  the  period  wImo 
the  Indians  were  hnder  better  agricultnrml 
rtubjectiun  than  at  present 

Thus  the  mines  and  the  mining  districts,  by 
aggregating  a  large  laboring  population  m  a 
country  in  which  there  were,  until  reoeothr, 
but  few  manufactures,  and  in  which  the  mam 
body  of  the  people  engag^  either  in  trades 
or  in  tending  cattle,  became  the  ceotrt^  of 
some  of  the  moat  active  agricultural  districts. 
**  The  most  fertile  portions  of  the  tabte-Iand 
are  the  Baxio,  which  is  immediately  contigu- 
ous to  Guanajuato,  and  comprises  a  portico  of 
Valladolid,  Guadalajara,  Queretaro,  and  Ooa- 
najuato,  the  valley  of  Toluca,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  of  Valladolid,  which  both 
supply  the  capital  and  the  mining  districts  of 

•  Wsni*s  Mexioo  in  iaS7,  voL  IL,  p.  ISl. 
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TIalpvjnhiia)  £1  Oro^  Teniaacaltep«c»  md  As- 
gangeo;  the  plains  of  Pachuca  and  Appam, 
which  exteBil  oo  either  side  to  the  fu<>t  of 
the  mountains  upon  which  the  mines  of  Real 
.del  Meate  Chico  Are  sitoated ;   Itamiqatlpan, 
which  oves  its  existence  to  Zimapan ;  Agaas 
Oalientes,  by  which  the  great  miaiog  town  of 
ZaeatHcas  is  supplied;  a  considerable  circle 
in  the  Ticintty  of  Sombrerete  and  Fresaillo; 
the  valley  of  Jaral  and  the  plains  about  San 
Lois  Potosi,  which  town,  again,  derives  its 
fiame  from  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  San 
Pedro,  about  four  leagues  irom  the  gates,  the 
supposed  superiority  of  which  to  the  cele- 
brated mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  gave  rise  to 
the  appellation  of  PotosL     A  little  farther 
north  we  find  the  district  of  Matehuala.  now 
a  thriving  town  with  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants^  created  by  the  discovery  of 
Catorce ;  while  about  the  same  time,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Durango  rose 
into  importance  from  the  impulse  given  to  the 
•urrouadiBg  country  by  the  Ubors  of  Zam- 
brano,  at  San  Dimas  and  Guarisamey.     Its 
])opulation  increased,  in  twelve  years,  from 
eight  to  twenty  thousand,  while  whole  streets 
and  squares  were  added  to  its  extent  by 
the  munificence  of  that  fortunate  miner.    To 
the  extreme  north,  Santa  Eulolia  gave  rise 
to  the  town  of  Ghihoahua;  Batopilas  and 
El  Parral  became  each  the  centre  of  a  little 
€ircle  of  cultivation ;  Jesus  Maria  produced  a 
flunilar  effect;  Mapimi,  Cuencame,  and  Inde, 
a  little  more  to  the  southward,  served  to  de- 
velop the  natural  fertility  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  Naxas ;  while  in  the  low,  hot  regions  of 
Sonora  and  Sioaloa,  on  the  western  coast, 
almost  every  place  designated  on  the  map  as 
a  town,  was  orii<inally  and  generally  is  stdl  a 
real  or  district  for  mines."* 

Such  is  the  case  with  a  multitude  of  other 
mines  which  have  formed  the  nuclei  of  popu- 
lation in  Mexico.  They  created  a  market. 
The  men  who  were  at  w«rk  in  the  vein  re- 

2 aired  the  labor  of  men  on  the  surfiice  for 
leir  support  and  maintenance.  Nor  was  it 
food  alooe  that  these  laborers  demandedi;  all 
kinds  of  artisans  were  wanted,  and  conse- 
quently towns  as  well  as  farms  grew  up  on 
every  side.  When  these  mining  dependen- 
ciee  are  once  formed,  as  Baron  Humboldt 
justly  says,  they  often  survive  the  mines  that 

SLve  them  birth,  and  turn  to  agricoltural 
bore,  for  the  supply  of  other  districts,  that 
industry  which  was  formerly  devoted  solely 
to  their  own  re^on. 

Such  are  some  of  the  internal  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  mining  in  Mexico,  espe- 
cially when  the  mines  are  well  and  seienw- 
cally  wrought,  and  when  the  miners  are  kept 
in  proper  order,  well  paid,  and  consequently 
eofltbled  to  parchase  tne  best  supplies  in  the 
Deighboring  markets.    The  mines  are,  in  fad, 

*  WBrd,irfaiU«a. 

▼oun. 


(o  Mexico. what. tihe  nwDufiustoriog  districts 
are  to  England  and  the  United  States;. and 
they  must  be  considered  the  great  support  of 
the  national  agricoltural  interests,  until  Mex- 
ico becomes  a  commercial  power,  and  sends 
abroad  other  articles  besides  silver,  cochineal, 
and  vanilla;  the  two  last  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  her  monopolies.  The  operation 
of  this  tempting  character  of  minea,  or  of  the 
money  they  create  as  well  as  circulate,  is  ex- 
hibited very  remarkably  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  shores  of  Gahfomia  have  been  cov- 
ered with  towns,  and  filled  with  industriooa 
population. 

The  tabular  statement  on  the  next  page 
numifests  the  relative  production,  and  improv- 
ing or  decreasing  product! veness^  of  the  several 
silver  districts  of  Mexico  during  the  compara- 
tively pacific  period  of  ten  years  antecedent 
to  the  war  with  the  United  States,  which 
commenced  in  1846.  While  that  contest 
lastitd,  the  agricultural  and  mineral  interests 
and  industry  of  the  country  of  coume  suffered, 
and,  consequently,  it  would  be  unfair  to  calcu- 
late the  metallic  yield  of  Mexico  upon  ihe  basis 
of  that  epoch,  or  of  the  years  munediately 
Bjucceeding. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  (omitting 
the  fractions  of  dollars  and  of  marks  of  silver) 
that  the  whole  tax  collected  during  these  ten 
years,  from  1835  to  1844,  amounted  to 
11,988,896  imposed  on  15,911,194  marks  of 
silver,  the  value  of  which  was  $131,267,352 ; 
the  mean  yield  of  tax  being  1198,889,  and  of 
st/ver,  1,591,119  in  marks,  which,  estimated  at 
the  rate  of  eight  dollars  and  a  quarter  per 
mark,  amounts  to  113,126,734  annually. 

Gomparing  the  first  and  second  periods  df 
five  years,  we  find  a  difference  in  tne  tax,  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  of  1113,180,  or  905,042 
marks  of  silver ;  showing  that,  in  the  latter 
period,  $7,466,596  more  were  extracted  from 
the  Mexican  mines  than  durii^  the  former. 

If  we  adopt  the  decimal  basis  of  calculation, 
the  returns  show,  approximateliff  the  follow- 
ing results: 

In  Zacatecas SS^^  pr.  et 

«  Guanajuato 21"  « 

«  San  Luis  Potott 7^  « 

«Paohuca dJJ  « 

«  Guadahyara 6^  " 

"Mexico 4g  « 

"Durango 4JS  " 

"  Guadalupe  y  Calvo 8^  ** 

"  Ghihuahua  y  J.  Maria 4J2  " 

"  Rosario,  Gosala,  aod  Mtffeatlaa  2^  " 

**  Sombrerete 25  " 

**  Parral 1»  ** 

"  Zimapan as  ** 

"  Alamos as  * 

«  Hermosillo S  •• 
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eioas  metals  produced  in  Mexico,  whic^ 
either  clandestinelj  disposed  of  or  used  in  tke 
manu£ftCtQre  of  articles  of  lozuiy. 


InOi^aca • «.. 

*  Tftsco ^ 

These  statements  do  not  include  the  pre- 

TAniM  OF  TBB  Gold  ato  8ilt»»  eoln«d  In  th«  elglit  mlAto  of  the  MexieBn  Bepoblic,  from  1st  Ji 
vjt  1844,  to  lA  Jaaaaqr,  1845^  aeeonUiig  to  offlcUl  reports: 

Mittto.  OoVl        .4 

Ohihuahnm •51'^  5! 

Dttrtngo 27J08  00 

GuadalHjftn, 5.282  61 

Guadalupe  y  Cairo 95,004  00 

Guanalui^, 44l,»«  00 

Mexico 38,172  00 

San  LaisPot.d, 

Zacateoasy •••• 


StI 

$200,000  00 
213,363  do 
05  s(l32  63 
838.124  00 

4^19,000  00 

L688,15ft  48 
0.«0,&35  50 

4,420,858  40 


$38* 
940  970  iO 
•55^ISt4 


1,72M28  4B 


Totals, $667,406  51  $18,065,464  Tl 

Com AOi  or  Mexico,  f^om  1585  to  18S0,  omitting  frsetkwB  of  sd(dlar: 

MiaU.  Sihrvr. 

1635  to  169%  In  city  of  Mexico, $620,000,000 

1690tol844,        "             *»        1,606,226,922 

1811  to  1844,  GblhuahiUh 6,620,875 

1811  to  1844,  Dnrango, 21,815.913 

1812  to  l'^4,  Guadal^lara, 17,840,720 

1844,  Guatlalape  y  Oalvo,. 338,124 

181 J  to  1844,  Guannjuato, 50,996,241 

1837  to  1844,  Ban  Luia  Potoil, 18,631,428 

1810, 1811,  and  1812,  Sombrerate, 1,561,340 

1828,1839,  1830,  Tlalpam, 959,110 

ISluto  1844,  Zac  terjus 120,375,386 

Alt  the  Mexican  inintR,  from  the  end  on 

1844  to  the  end  of  1849,  at  the  rate  of  \  

$14,0  0,000  per  aan..  which  wm  the  ( 
approximate  total  coinage  In  1844.t    j 


$11,738,861  il 


Gold. 

$31,000,000 

88,597,827 

868,948 

1,986,060 

364,620 

05,004 

4,370,700 


908,644 


Geppcr. 

$  

5,338,765 

50,438 
61,217 


83,61T 


107,940 


l,700.l«7,514 

7,04&SS1 

91,8»L,fliS 


18,554,90 

1,*61,»» 

I,i6«,a9 

190^483^ 

TfljnWljMI 


Totals, $?,4a5^«76,954 

RE^OMB. 

Bilrer  Coinage  from  1535  to  1844,  indoslTS 

Gold  "  **  **  **        

Copper  "  18UtolP44         *•        

General         **  1846  to  1849,  both  Inclusive 


$126,986,021  $6,566,876        $9,087,a9ggBM 


TO^tOMM 


$2,067,888,861 


Total  Coinage  of  Mexico  to  the  present  time,  or  in  314  yean. 

Or,  avoiding  fractions,  nearly  $8,600,000  yearly. 

VABLV  KXHIUTINO  THK  PLACES  AND  THK  AMOUNT  OF  TAX  OOLLKCCTD  AT  XACH,  ON  XVBKT  KAXX  QT 
SILVER,  DURING  TBK  TKIf  TEARS  FROM  1886  TO  1844,  DEBIGNXD  TO  BHOVT  TBI  KSLATHI 
PRODUCTTVEirXSS  OF  THK  VARIOUS  SILVER  DISTRTCIB  THROUGHOUT  THE  MEZIOAX  KBPfTBUC 


PLArES  WHERK 
THE  IMPOSTOK 
TAX  HAS  RKEN 
COLI.KCTEO. 


Zacatecaa 

Guanajuato 

San  LuUPotosi.. 

Pachuoa 

QoaiUl^Jara 

Mexico 

Durango 

Guadal  up<7Calro. 

Bombrerete 

Chihuahua 

Cosala 

Jeeufl  Maria 

Parral 

Zimapan . . 
Alamos...,. 
Hermoeillo. 
Rosario  . 
Masatlan 
Oajaoa.  . 
Tasoo. . . . 


Product  at  Uie 
tux  from  lenft 
to  1839.  botb 
{nclanhre. 


$350,715  79 
197,438  62 
75,6^2  77 
58,806  14 
41  620  47 
31.841  20 
49,416  09 
10.328  56. 
3i,406  63 
23,298  50 
24,073  71 

8,879  21. 
13,258  71. 

8,523  64 


Pmdoctoribetox 
T'om  1840  to 
1844.    boll)    la 

CllMITC. 


»••■•■  • . 


6,773  03 
2,617  24 

S«45i)  38 
1,474  10 


$306,620 

328,498 

77,378 

75,6.V4 

6Q,U07 

63,472 

40,068 

63,733 

19,385 

19,940 

15,960 

19,502 

10.716 

9,279 

16,806 

10,.!75 

8,939 

4,100 


lor;mM  of  yield 
of  tax  during 
Uw  lut  flTe 
yvarg. 


61 

12 

3'.5 

50.5 

80.6 

21 

66 

06 

64 

07 

12 

11 

89 

74 

62.5 

01 

43 

54 


Totals $937,882  78.6  $1,051,018  37. 1 

Deduct  decrease 

Dlfffrcnccin  favor  of  increased  yield  nf  tax,aad 
of  production  during  the  last  period  of  5  years 


31,074  40 
1,600  34. 
10,849  36. 
18,646  65. 
81,631  01 

53,404  31 


11,122  70.1 

756  10 

16,806  62. 

4,501  80 

6,422  91 

4,100  54 


196,906  06.1 
88,776  25.6 


$113,129  80.6i 


D«cr«BM 
jrield  of  tax 
d«nnK<lMil«*t 
five  yenn. 


ofTaliw  of  «(«tal  Sal 
Ter    product    in 
dollan,  at  OS  85 
per  mark. 


$44,096  28 


8,747  23 

18,019  81 
8363  52 
8,093  61 

2,542  82.6 


2,460  38 
1,474  10 


$83,776  25.6 


$43,384,215  70 

28,110,888  20 

10,101,7'6  79 

&R74.345  19 

6,704,804  78 

6,290,001  66 

5,945,6A3  66 

$4,888,076  40 

3,418,243  66 

2,8.S3,43u  2U 

9,648,566  » 

1,84<»,I71  41 

1,683,874  99 

1,176,044  60 

l,l<i9,247  19 

1,060,170  60 

766,160  96 

•  870,644  00 

161,780  90 

97,290  70 


$181,207,358  40 


Meaa  aiiiiMl  ef  S» 


•4,338.421  48.4 
2,811,088  67.2 
l/)lCli,]7i  56.9 
687,494  41.1 
67Q.48D  41.1 
690,0i«  14.2 
6»<a«0  36t 
4aB,ttt7  44.8 
34IJ834  3i.t 
S8Si,34SQa.4 
8S4|3S$5S.i 
184,017  IT.1 
15e,SST9B.i 
117.^604  8»J 
ll4MkNaJ 

]o?s»i7  or.1 

TV«i5  08t 

27JJ64  38.4 

1M73  ot.4 

9,739  08.4 


$18,iaB,7M  lii 


*  See  Report  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Relations,  for  the  year  1846,  p.  139  af 
Dof^umtntoa  Juttifieativos,  " 

tThe  actual  coinage  of  all  'he  mints  in  the  Republic,  In  1844,  amounted,  in  ftwt,  to  tbe  s«m  ef 
$18,73-2,801 ;  but  we  assume  $14,000,000  as  s  fkir  annual  aTsrage  for  a  perion  of  aevenl  years. 

X  See  Table  No.  1,  In  the  Rep-.rt  of  the  Mexican  MlnUter  of  Vorelgn  and  DomestiG  BelstlaBa,  ftr  1841^ 
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MEXIOCX— PEomron  or  Svoab,  Corroir, 
RioSt  IvDiGO,  Aa— Agriculture  is  About  to  m 
•ume  b  tbii  country  its  natural  position  and 
imporftaocs:     Heretofore  it  has  oeen  held  in 
but  a  Moandary  consideration.    The  caase  of 
this  was  that  land  was  plenty  and  the  popu- 
latioo  small ;  but  with  the  increase  of  popA- 
latioo  our  agricoltural  and  horticultural  ne- 
cessities have  increased.    Oar  lands  have  also 
increased,  taking  into  the  Union  all  eUmates, 
emhnKtng  those  similar  to  the  tropic  and  oon* 
genial  to  the  growth  of  tropical  finits  and 
Tegetation.      We  are  now  looking  Asiaward 
krUa,  9Mffar,  eane»,/ruUa,  etc.    Srnne  of  these 
articles  can,  no  doubt,  be  found  much  nearer 
hotne,  and  can  be  obtained  at  but  liitU  ca$t  eom- 
panUitely.    I  therefore  offer,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  subject,  a 
few  agricultural  statistics,  oollectod  by  myself 
at  random,  during  the  late  Mexican  war,  while 
stationed  in  the  provinces  of  Tuspan  and  Chi- 
eontepec    I  must  here  remark,  that  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  agriculture  in  any  part 
of  Mexioo  previous  to  their  independence,  or 
while  a  colony  of  Spain,  firom  the  fact  that  the 
mother  oountrv  classified  her  colonies,  some 
of  which  she  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
while  from  others  she  only  abstracted  the  pre- 
cious metals.    The  island  of  Cuba,  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  and  Chili,  on  the  Pacific,  were  en- 
ooaraged  and  directed  b^  the  Spanish  crown 
to  pursue  altogether  agriculture.   It  is  a  well- 
known  het  th2b  both  Chili  and  Cuba  contained 
mines  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  These  mines 
were  not  allowed  to  be  worked ;  but  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  extensively  worked. 
In  the  latter  departments  agriculture  was  for- 
bidden, so  much  so,  that  in  Peru  wheat  was 
not  cultivated,   but  it  was  supplied    from 
Ohik;  and  Mexico  was  supplied  m  cofifee  and 
sugar  from  Cuba,  although  both  these  artides 
oould  be  supplied  by  the  former  m  greater 
qoantitiea  aBd  of  better  quality.    She  there- 
rate  rendersfl  her  colonies  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other— in  fiict,  keeping  the  natural 
Ksourcea  dormant    Peru  possessed  naturally 
a  better  soil  and  climate  lor  agriculture  than 
Chili ;  her  natural  manures  lay  in  mines  in- 
exhaustible^ ftlnog  her  coast  and  on  her  hills ; 
yet  she  was  not  permitted  to  use  them  abun- 
dantly.   Mexioo  possessed  naturally  a  better 
•oil  than  Cubs,  yet  she  was  not  allowed  to  cul- 
tivate more  than  enough  to  yield  sparingly  to 
her  inhabitante ;  but  Cuba  was  taxed  in  the 
■grtcultural  productions  to  her  utmost  extent 
to  supply  Mexioa    The  natural  productions 
of  the  latter  were  never  fully  developed,  but 
she  was  left  to  henelf,  and  to  run  wild  in  a 
prolific  natural  growth,  without  the  aid  of  art ; 
and  while  i^gncultural  instruments  were  plenty 
both  in  CiuU  and  Cnba»  Mexico  was  destitute 
of  them,  and  the  native  was  left  his  machete 
only  to  scmtoh  up  his  prolific  soil 

The  provinces  of  Tuspan  and  CSiioontepeo 
we  Ucesed  with  all  climates.    While  we  find 


the  department  of  Chicontepec  very  warm, 
we  have  the  deportment  of  Tonticomatlaa 
both  cold  and  warm.  But,  in  order  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  these  provinoes,  I  will  here  give 
then-  boundaries.  They  are  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  district  of  Tampieo;  on  the  east 
bv  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
districts  of  Papentla  (state  of  Vera  Cruz)  and 
HuanchinangQ^  (state  of  Poebla;)  on  the  west 
by  the  district  of  Hugutla.  Its  greatest  ex- 
tent from  north  to  south  is  seventy  miles,  and 
from  west  to  east  sixty-five  miles.  It  extends 
sixty-five  miles  along  the  Gulf  coast  Three 
rivers  empty  into  the  Gulf,  off  which  there  ie 
a  good  anchorage ;  these  are  Tanguino,  Toa- 
pen,  and  Cazonia  On  the  latter  river  there  m 
a  French  settlement,  having  purchased  their 
lands  under  the  Mexican  law  encouraging 
emigration  and  settlement  Hiey  are  em- 
ployed raising  "vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, rice,"  procuring  bidian  rubber  from  the 
Palo  de  ifle,  or  caoutchouc,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance,  gum  copal,  etc  These  are 
exported  to  France  by  way  of  Vera  Crux. 
Tuspan,  the  beautiful  villa,  is  embraced  be- 
tween three  flower-clothed  hills,  and  is  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with  plants 
and  flowers  of  all  varieties;  the  orchideie  and 
leguminosi^a  vex  the  air  with  their  delightful 
fragrance.  The  soil  and  climate  are  horn  con- 
genial to  vegetation ;  the  river  abounds  in 
fish ;  the  woods  resound  with  the  sweet  notes 
of  the  feathered  songster.  The  river  meanden 
through  a  soil  not  exceeded  in  richness  and 
productiveness  by  any  in  the  worid ;  not  ex- 
celled by  any  of  the  West  India  islands  in 
its  tropical  productions.  The  guava  grows 
wild ;  so  do  the  lime  and  lemon.  Coffee,  cot- 
ten  of  two  kindS)  the  tree  g^pe,  sugar  cane, 
rice,  cocoa,  tobacco,  vanilla,  indigo,  pimento, 
sarsaparilla,  are  the  indigenous  plants  of  this 
department  The  forest,  plams,  banks  of 
streams,  and  the  river,  are  prolific  in  all  kinds 
of  woods^  fiowers,  and  beautifrd  birds.  The 
rich,  gaudy,  and  framntplumera  fatigues  the 
air  along  the  upland  banks  of  the  river  by  its 
beauty  and  fragrance;  the  datura,  single  and 
double,  with  its  bell-like  blossoms,  cloys  the 
senses  with  its  fragrance ;  and  the  watere  are 
green  and  fragrant  with  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms of  the  sea*side  daffodil,  lotus,  and  other 
aquatica.  In  thi^  nature's  &vored  spot,  the 
shades  of  night  are  scarcely  drawn  over  before 
the  ear  is  assailed  by  the  sweet  soft  notes  of 
a  feathered  songster,  whidi  come  floating  in 
almost  seraphic  strains  through  the  calm  soli- 
tude of  the  night;  you  are  lulled  to  sleep  im- 
perceptibly, and  the  senses  become  dormant 
in  a  gush  of  fragrance  and  music  The  morn- 
ing is  ushered  in  by  the  loud  scream  of  the 
cojoleto,  or  tufted  purple  turkey,  and  the  noisy 
cbichilaea  and  chattering  voluble  parrot 
Bveiy  tree^p  soon  has  an  occupant  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  making  the  air  melodious  with 
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tbeir  eonga ;  each  hour  brings  from  the  diady 
reoeflMS  of  the  forest  a  new  soogster,  each 
^j  aod  month  its  own  phiot,  and  each  month 
41  olimate  which  vies  in  healthiness  and  balmi- 
.pess  with  its  predecessor,  buch  are  the  de- 
partments of  Tuspan  and  Chicontepec.  It  is 
of  the  productions  of  this  oomitry  1  intend  to 
.give  yoa  the  full  statistics. 

We  will  oommence  with  sugar  cane.    This 
.article  grows  in  great  abundance^  and  far  su- 
iperior  to  any  of  the  Cuba  varieties.     While 
•Ihe  Cuba  cane  requires  to  be  laid  every  three 
yean,  this  will  continue  to  yield  in  good 
quantity  ten  or  twelve^    It  is  to  be  much  re- 
.gretted  that  the  mills  here  are  of  such  miser- 
able construction ;  merely  made  of  wood,  they 
•aimply  produce  from  the  eane  a  material  called 
pdoneilloy  which  is  done  op  and  sent  away  to 
be  manufactured  into  sugar.    The  quantity  of 
.pehmciUato  the  aUnud,  or  ninety  yards  square, 
ja  about  seven  thousand  poondo.    I  think  this 
<^iaracter  of  cane  would  answer  well  in  Florida 
■er  Louisiana,  as  it  grows  wild  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  IlatnaUan. 

The  tobacco  plant  grows  wild  throughout 
ihe  provinces  of  Taiwan  and  Ohicontepec 
This  article  is  a  government  monopoly,  and 
therefore  not  extensively  cultivated  by  private 
persons ;  yet,  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  superior  to 
ihs  Cuba  vari€ii89.  Two  crops  of  tobacco 
^eould  easily  be  raised  per  annum  in  that  part 
«f  Mexico,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  in 
Any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  oountrvand  land  is  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cottoa  It  is  produced  abun- 
dantly, and  of  a  very  superior  quality.  There 
are  found  here  two  species  of  cotton,  both  of 
long  staple^  the  one  a  bush,  the  other  a  vine, 
which  is  very  prolific,  bearing  bolls  nearly  the 
whole  year,  or  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
monthl  In  the  careless  manner  it  is  cultivated 
«nd  cleaned)  aioetv  yards sqaaro  produce  easily 
^0  pounds  of  clean  cotton ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  by  proper  attention,  with  the  aid  of 
machinery,  etc,  this  amount  could  be  vastly 
increased.  I  would  recommend  to  our  sooih' 
ern  cotton  planters  to  obtain  varieties  of  the 
aeed,  and  try  them  in  their  plantations.  The 
•laple  is  lon^  and  fine. 

Three  vaneties  of  corn  are  raised,  and  two 
fiill  crops  in  one  year,  yielding  70  bushels  to 
the  20  varas,  or  atx>ut  85  yards  square.  The 
varieties  aresoflf  white,  hard  yellow,  aod  pro- 
lific white,  besides  a  small  blue  corn,  of  averv 
prolific  kind.  Bread  from  com  is  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  people,  as  no  wheat  is  raised 
m  the  provinces,  irinety  yards  square  will 
yield  annually  140jbnshels  of  com. . 

The  black  beans  of  the  fitmoos  frigole  grow 
here  in  vast  quantities,  and  of  a  quality  fiar 
ffoperi(»r  to  any  j^  of  Mexioa  JSvery  one 
who  has  ever  visited  any  pari  of  Mexico  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  famous  frigole  dish 
brought  on  the  bfeak&st  table  by  ^  Mexi- 


Riee  grows  in  great  abondaooe,  and  ef  s 
finer  quality,  laiger  in  grain,  and  whiter,  tha 
any  in  the  United  States,  liinety  jarAi 
square  yield  1.200  pounds  of  dean  hulled  rice; 
properly  cultivated,  thereis  nodeubi  it  would 
yield  much  more.  I  romnwead  this  v«iie^ 
ft>  sontliern  planters. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  every  dDectkm,  but  ill 
culture  is  entirely  nefflectsd.  Tbia  miHA 
could,  BO  doubt,  be  pronmly  cnltivated,  and 
the  whc^e  of  the  United  States  eonld  be  sup- 
plied Irom  the  provinces  of  Tuspan  and  dii- 
contepec. 

Fustic,  well  known  in  comneroe  as  a  dye- 
wood,  grows  m  the  extensive  foreats  of  Uni 
province  in  great  abundance  ami  v«st  aia. 
Quantities  are  yeariy  shipped  to  France,  and 
from  thence  to  this  oountrv.  It  oonM  fas 
transported  direct  to  the  United  Slates  it 
much  less  expense,  and  wouk),  no  denib^  bt 
profitable. 

Pimento  grows  wild  everywhere,  aad  is  rips 
about  the  month  of  September. 

SarsapariUa  is  indigenous,  and  grawawiU 
in  great  abandsoce,  and  can  be  obtaiDed  all 
the  year  round. 

Every  mncho  has  its  apiaiy,  and  hoosj  w» 
in  great  abundance  and  cheap.  Tfaia  conU^ 
no  doubt,  be  made  a  profitable  bneiness. 

The  argave  Mexicaniia,petat,  and  loog^leavad 
maohette  grow  here  in  great  abundanca^  and 
hemp  is  made  finom  them  equal  to  Jute  sr 
SisaL  This  part  of  Mexico  bemg  near  to  m, 
the  articles  could  be  obtaiaed  hm  better  and 
cheaper  than  at  Sisal  or  the  East  Incdca. 

Ck!ooa  grows  finely  and  of  mwh  bette 
Quality  tiian  that  from  Tabasco;  bat  ewing'ts 
tne  port  of  Tuspan  notbeii^OBe  of  entry,  tidi 
article  has  not  been  extensively  gathered  fv 
exportation,  but  is  used  in  prefiersoce  to  al 
other  kinds  by  the  infaalNtanl& 

The  Indian  rubber  tree  grows  in  gisM 
abundanee,  and  the  ^am  produced  fram  it  ii 
of  a  superior  quality ;  yet,  owing  to  tbi 
causes  stated  above,  but  liblle  is  ^atbered. 

Gum  copal  can  be  obtained  in  grant  alN» 
dance  from  the  tree  producing  it,  as  it  ia  wfr 
genous  to  this  part  of  Mexico ;  besidca,  many 
other  gums  used  in  commerce  can  be  smd  an 
^nd  here  in  great  quantttiesi 

The  vanilla  arematica  grows  weH^  and  tJbsst 
trees  adapted  to  its  cuUure  Mie  nnmereoa 
This  plaot»  being  a  parasite,  requires  far  iti 
propa^tion  trees  which  do  not  abed  ^cir  btA 
'-^-a  <dimate  warm,  and  regular  tempeistare  t» 
cure  and  preserve  them.  It  ia  iiKd  to  flaftr 
ice  creams^  oakes^  oandtes,  soapa,  and  pa- 
fumery.  A  specimen  of  this  plant  can  bs 
seen  at  the  National  Conscrvatorj ;  itisirerth 
in  oommerce  from  ^elve  to  sixteen  doSas 
per  pound.  A  few  vines  wiU  yield  tlus  qmm- 
tity.  It  is  one  of  the  meet  valuable  prodn^ 
tions  of  Mexioo.  I  think  the  viae  could  be 
propagated  in  Florida  on  the  mfmn^  itwe. 

Oranges,  lemona,  piantninsi 
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lot 


mBe4|iple8  grow  in  great  abunduioe,  t>C  • 
finer  aad  better  quality  tbaa  thoee  grown  in 

MAJrUFACTUBmO    INDUSTBT— 

TEmmj  Of  MAWjrAonJEaB — ^Thub  Paooaiaa 

— OaiGDf  AHD  QaowTfl  or  Cotton  J&axowaO' 

Tuaw  IN  AU  CoDNTEiaa— 'UimsD  Sk^mnb 

ILuqvAoiuaxa— SoUTHNBN  MAiiDrAartiafl& — 

Tbengh  every  natioD  be,  ia  £Kti  primarily 

dafModeot  upon  its  aotl  Ux  the  meaoe  of  aup- 

port»  none  cao  be  aaid  to  be  purel^r  agriciu- 

toral.     Some  ohaogea  or  modifieaiMBB  will 

tabe  place  in  the  raw  material,  in  the  lowest 

itete  of  aociety ;  and  even  where^  m  a  more 

advanoed  periodr  the  yast  proportion  of  the 

pe^e  are  employed  upon  the  soil,  aa  is  the 

cue  in  the  north  of  Europe,  aosse  kinds  of 

maaufiifitoreav  however  sude,  will  still  gnahi' 

all  T  grow  up. 

Many  of  the  great  trading  states  of  anti- 
^lity  were  als»  great  mannfiictnriQg  onas. 
Indeed,  without  suioh  manufaetures  any  very 
amsiderable  trade  ooold  not  be  oooouotea, 
nnleas  it  be  the  '*  carrying  trader"  It  u  in  the 
nature  of  maaufiasturea  to  be  reoardful  of  dis^ 
tant  and  ibreign  mariieta  The  home  demand 
la  ever  too  narrow,  for  whilst  one  agriculturist 
may  be  unable  to  siqtply  the  wants  of  more 
than  four  or  five  persons^  a  manufacturer  can 
as  eaeily  supply  those  of  a  hundred.  Great 
Bn'taio,  the  greatest  commercial  power  on 
earth,  ezporta  no  ram  produoe  other  than  sear 
ooal 

In  the  moai  polished  p«iod  of  Greece  and 
Bome^  manufiMturea  were  regarded  as  esieii- 
tially  terviU,  and  unworthy  the  attention  in 
mty  way  of  freeman,  The  same  spirit  has 
come  dowa  to  us  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try,  and  ia  with-  difllcul^  subdued.  It  waa 
maintained  that  such  empKM^nMnts  were  hurt- 
Inl  to  the  strength  aad  agility  of  the  human 
body,  and  te  its  owacity  for  enduring  the 
ikt^guea  of  war.  Tne  whole  field  waa  re- 
stricted to  slaveSk 

There  are  variooB  modes  by  which  the 
higher  maauiactoras  may  be  introduced. 
They  may  be  by  a  gradual  improvement  and 
refinement  of  the  primitive,  rude  operations 
of  the  people,  or  tne  imitation  of  the  more 
showy  and  apleodtd  fabrics  of  other  coantries, 
and  ior  which  commerce  intrudtioes  a  taste. 
In  the  first  case  may  be  dsssed  the  Chinese 
and  other  Bastem  products ;  in  the  last,  the 
wool,  rilk»  sod  other  manufaetmres  of  Sog- 
land,  do,  Ac 

They  do  not  always  indicate  national  pros- 
peritj,  as  fipe^isenl  eaperience  has  enown, 
ihoug:h  ia  general  they  constitute  a  good 
criterioo  €ii  itb  In 'the  midst  of  the  most  de- 
atmctive  foreign  wan^  the  greater  part  of  the 
manufactures  nuty  frequently  fiourish,  says 
Adam  Smith,  and  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
decline  on  the  return  of  peace»  They  may 
flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and 


_  in  to  decay  on  the  retam  of  its  pioat 
parity.*' 

Mamifaetnrea  contribute  to  opulence  aad 
luxury,  the  growth  of  cities,  and  their  splen* 
dsvs;  but  thealmoet  incessant  concomitant 
is  dense  population,  and  all  the  evils  in  ita 
train— poverty,  suffering,  ignorance  and  crimai 
These  occur  only  in  the  most  highly  advanced 
state,  and  are  dependent  much.  peniaps,upoB 
unwise  laws  for  their  intensity.  Wuen'  thn 
manufrotmiag  spirit  reaches  this  point,  it  be- 
comes a  great  social  and  political  evil 

The  melancholy  spectacle  which  Greab 
Britain  presenta,  is  not  without  its  wamingai 
It  is  possible  te  stimulate  thiB  branch  of  int 
dnstry  to  the  point  of  national  degradatiom 
Mr.  Alison  ihmishes  a  frightful  pictura 
** Great  Britain"  saya  he,  ** is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  great  workshop,  which  difibses  ita  fiLbrica 
equMy  over  the  froaen  and  the  torrid  zones; 
wmch  clothea  alike  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  the  laborers  of  Hindostan,  the  free 
settlers  of  Canada,  the  vine  gfowers  of  the 
Capo,  and  the  sheep  owners  of  New^HoUand 
ana  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  rapid  increaae 
of  the  human  race  in  these  advanced  postaof 
etvBizatioo  sustaina  and  vivifies  our  empire^ 
notwithstanding  aUthe  burdens  consequent 
upon  oar  political  situation  ;  and  in  spite  ol 
the  prodigious  increase  in  the  power  of  ma»> 
ehinery,  has  called  into  being  an  enoimousand 
perikma  manufacturing  population. 

"  It  ia  utterly  unpossible  that  this  unparal* 
leled  gvonpi^  of  our  manuCaetttring  inJostiy 
can  co-exist  with  the  firm  foundations  of  puOK 
lie  prosperity.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to 
areata  immense  wealth  in  one  part  of  thn 
population,  and  inersased  nurobers  in  another ; 
to  coin  sold  for  the  master  manufacturer,  and! 
to  multmly  diildren  in  his  eotton*miU ;  to  eao* 
hibit  a  flattering  increaee  in  die  eaportB  and 
imports  of  the  empire,  and  an  angmentatioa 
aa  appalling  in  its  paupers,  its  depravity,  and 
ita  Crimea" 

The  true  pesitioo  to  be  taken  undoubtedly^ 
is,  that  the  prosperity  of  no  country  can  ba> 
considered  permanent  and  stable,  whieh  ia 
wkoUjf  dependent  upon  any  single  one  of  tii» 
tinee  geeat  iadustnal  pursuits  of  cofflBWiioe» 
agriculture,  or  manufoetarea^  but  that,  how^ 
ever  any  one  may  prevail,  the  others  muat 
he  suffered  to  grow  up  by  its  side,  without 
dbtcouragement  In  the  naiurul  state  of 
things  they  will  bi»  grow  up  upon  a  seoum 
aad  imperishable  foondaticn. 

The  progress  of  manuftetnrea  in  the  old 
Knropean  states  has  been,  for  the  most  parti 
the  rasnit  of  their  colonial  empires  established 
in  the  eMtam  aad  western  workk  'The 
BUMisets  of  these  colonies  for  maaofiictured 
goods  were  limited  to  the  parent  state,  and 
tbey  were  prohibited  from  sending  their  mw 
produce  to  any  other  source,  or  to  work  it  up^ 

^— - — ■  — - 
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into  any  fnnn  of  mamafiietureB.  Of  the  whole 
ezporta  of  manafactured  goods  iq  18S6,  bv 
Great  Britain,  somewhat  more  than  one  half 
were  to  her  own  colonies. 

Befon*  the  close  of  the  serenteenth  oen- 
tary,  (1699,)  the  Parliament  of  England  de- 
dared  that  the  American  plantations  should 
■hip  no  wool  or  yam  manunictures.  This  was 
a  blow  at  their  in£uit  attempU  in  the  coarsest 
goods. 

In  1719  it  was  decUred,  that  the  existence  of 
manufactories  in  the  colonies  lessened  thi*ir 
dependence  upon  Great  Britain;  in  1782, 
tliat  the  oooveoience  of  the  Americans  from 
the  plenty  of  beairers,  hare,  ouuey  wool,  and 
many  other  furs,  gave  them  sach  advantages, 
that,  unless  rei^traioed,  they  would  soon  sup 
ply  all  the  world  with  haia  In  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  »aroe  year,  it  is  said 
New-England.  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Ishinii.  and  Pennsylvania,  have  fallen  into  tlie 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  f<»r  the  use  of 
their  own  families  on.y,  and  linen  cloth; 
hemp  and  flux  they  manufacture  into  coarse 
doUi,  bags,  traces  and  baiters;  some  iron  is 
■lanufactured  in  Massachusetts;  aLso  a  bounty 
is  given  for  the  manufacture  of  duck  or  can- 
'VB9  by  the  Assembly;  brown  hoUands  are 
made,  al^o  small  qusntities  of  cloth  for  hhirt 
ings,  paper  to  the  amount  of  £200  a  year ; 
BoiU,  bar  iron,  hollow  ware,  Ac ;  ships  are 
built  for  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  hats  are 
made  and  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
West  India  Ulands ;  several  stilUhouses  and 
sugar  retineries  exist,  dtc 

In  this  ahinniiig  state  of  thing^  the  Board 
remark,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  some  ex* 
pedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  divert  their 
tiioughts  from  undertakings  of  this  nature,  so 
much  the  rather,  because  these  manufactures 
may  be  carried  on  in  process  of  time  in 
greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be  put 
to  tlteir  process  I 

**  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  ob* 
terrable,  that  there  are  more  trades  carried 
on  and  manufactories  set  up  in  the  provinces 
on  the  Continent  of  America,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trafle 
and  manufactories  of  Great  Britain,  particu* 
lariy  in  New-England,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
British  colonies,"* 

In  1760,  the  Americans  were  forbidden  to 
work  in  iron;  and  Ltird  Chatham  declared 
Dot  kx^  after  in  Parliament^  that  the  colonies 
of  North  America  had  not  even  the  right  of 
manulacturing  a  nail 

During  the  revolution,  and  under  the  ar« 
tidee  of  federation,  our  manufiicturing  sys- 
tem made  but  little  pogress,  tl  oogb,  in  fact, 
foch  articles  of  plain  coostruciiun  as  were 
necessary  to  our  uses,  were  made. 

In  1787,  while  the  National  Conyention, 
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which  ftwned  the  ConstitiitioD,  was  fai 
in  Philadelphia,  a  second  eoDTentioo  met  io 
that  city,  ot  the  **  Friends  of  American  man- 
ufactures." 

The  object  of  the  Convention  waa  to  ood- 
sider  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  indostry, 
so  much  aflRpcted  by  the  system  of  duties  and 
imposts  which  prevailed  between  the  states 

Tenche  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  re- 
port to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  arged  the 
establishment  and  encouragement  of  domc^ 
tic  manufactures  with  very  great  abUtty, 
thus  connecting  himself  with  the  earliest 
movements  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  He 
takes  a  survey  of  the  whole  subject  in  all  its 
lights,  and,  without  donbt^  supphed  modi  of 
the  material  afterwards  used  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  his  celebrated  report  upon  the 
same  subject.  Tho  enumeration  which  Mr. 
Coxe  makes  of  the  articles  then  manubo- 
tured  in  the  country  has  no  little  interest : 
meal  of  all  kinds,  ships  and  boats,  malt 
liquors,  distilled  spirits,  potash,  gunpowder, 
cordage,  loaf  sugar,  pasteboard,  cards  and 
paper,  snuff,  tobacco^  starch,  cannon,  muskets, 
anchors,  nails,  and  many  other  articles  of 
iron,  brick,  tiles,  potter's  ware,  miU-stooe^ 
Ac^  cabinet  ware,  trunks  and  Windsor  dning 
carriages  and  harness  of  all  kiods^  ooni  fim^ 
ploughs,  Ac,  saddlery,  Ae^  boots,  shoe^ 
leather,  hosiery,  hats  and  gloves,  wearing 
apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woollens,  and  some 
cotton  goods,  linseed  and  fish  oila,  wares  of 
gold,  silver,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  brass  and  cop- 
per, clocks  and  watches^  wool  and  oottoa 
cards,  printing  types,  glass  and  atone  wan^ 
candles,  soap,  Ac.,  Ac 

*'The  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures"  appears  among  other  things, 
in  the  preamble  of  the  first  tarifT  act,  under 
the  present  Constitution,  1789;  and  in  1791« 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  subaoitted  that  oelebraled 
report  upon  manufactures  which  has  won  for 
him  the  title,  in  all  eubsequent  times,  of 
"  father  of  the  American  Sytem." 

This  able  statesman  went  elaborately  into 
the  politico-economical  questions  of  maoofre- 
tureis  weighing  with  nice  deliberation  their 
tuOional  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
presenting  a  very  powerful  array  of  facts  ia 
support  of  his  positions.  The  divistoo  of 
labor;  the  extension  and  use  of  madsmerr; 
the  additional  employment  to  elaases  in  tas 
community  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  busi- 
ness; the  promotion  or  emigration  finom 
foreign  countries;  the  ftimiabii^  greater 
scope  for  diversity  of  talents  and  dispositioD^ 
which  discriminate  men  firom  each  other ;  the 
aflbrding  a  more  ample  and  various  field  Ibr 
enterprise  ;  the  creatine  in  some  inataneee  a 
new,  and  securing  in  ul  a  more  certain  uxid 
steady  demand  for  the  suridas  ^odoea  of  tk% 
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•Ml;  an  the  pRNnmeot  ftdTantagea  be  antict- 
pated  from  manufacUires.* 

Mr.  Hamiltoo  goes  ofterwarda  iato  an  enti- 
■aeratioD  of  what  had  already  been  achieved 
ID  America,  and  draws  from  it  the  moat  flat* 
terii^  bopea  of  the  future.  He  thus  daasiflea 
the  maaufiustariwproduets  of  that  period : 

1.  Of  SkinM:'~TwaBed  aod  tamed  leather, 
drated  aUna,  ahoea  and  boots  and  slippers^ 
haroeflsea  and  saddlerj,  portmanteaux  and 
trunks  leather  breeches,  gloree,  moffii  and 
tippeta»  parchnent^  glue,  ^ 

2.  Of  from : — ^Bar  and  sheet  iron,  naOa, 
ilael,  implementa  of  husbandry,  stoves,  pots, 
and  other  household  utensils,  steel  work  of 
earriagea  and  lor  ship  building,  anchors, 
aeales^  beams  and  weignts^  tools  of  artifieers, 
arms  of  different  kindii 

8.  Of  Wood: — Shipa,  eabinet-ware  and 
inmera;  wool  and  eotton  cards»  and  other 
maehinerj  for  manufactures  and  husbandry, 
mathematical  instromenti^  coopers*  wares, 

4.  Fiox  and  Hemp  .---Cables*  sail-doth, 
eordaee,  twine  and  peek  thread. 

4t,  Ifisee/joiwoMs  r^Brieks,  coarse  tiles  and 
potters^  wares*  ardent  spirits  and  malt 
liquors,  printing,  writing,  aod  other  papers, 
hata  of  nir  And  wool,  Aol,  women's  stuff  and 
•ilk  shoes^  refined  sogar^  oil  of  animals  and 
aeed%  soap,  apermaeeti  and  tallow  candles, 
copper  and  orafa  wires,  distillers*  wares, 
•■gar  refinera  and  brewers,  andirons  and 
other  household  utensils,  philosophical  a|i- 
paratna,  tin  wares,  carriages^  snuff  and  man- 
niaetnred  tobaccos^  stareh  and  hair  pow- 
der«  lamp  black  and  other  painters*  colors* 
gonpowder,  dea 

These  he  states  had  arrived  to  eonsidera- 
ble  maturity,  and  are  as  applicable  to  the 
•anthern  aa  to  the  middle  or  northern 
statesL  Qreat  quantities  of  eoarse  doth. 
eoatiM;  sergea*  and  flannels*  linsey-wool- 
•ays*  &aiery  of  wool,  eotton  and  thread, 
eoarse  foatiana^  jeans  and  mudins,  cheeked 
and  striped  cotton  and  linen  goodi^  bed- 
tiek%  ooyerleta  and  counterpanes,  tow  lin- 
eB%  eoane  shirting%  sheetingi^  towelling 
and  eoarse  Unen%  and  various  mixtures  of 
wool  and  cotton,  and  of  eotton  and  flax, 
wiste  made  in  the  household  way,  and  in 
many  instances  to  an  extent  not  only  snifi- 
cient  for  the  supplv  of  the  families  in  which 
they  were  made^  bnt  lor  sale,  and  even  in 
iome  cases  for  exportation.  It  is  computed 
that  in  a  number  of  diitricta  two  thirds^ 
three  foorih^  snd  even  four  fifths  of  all  the 
dothing  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  by 
themaelV'esL 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  eoea  into  the  question 
of  protection,  and  findly  into  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  materials  of  mantdTaeture  abund- 
antly ezkting  in  the  country*  and  the  infant 
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attempts  in  eome  of  them.  Hie  list  in- 
dudes  iron,  copper*  lead,  coal,  wood,  skin% 
grain,  flax  and  hemp^  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
glass*  gunpowder,  paper,  Ac,  sugar  and 
chocolate,  dc.,  Ac 

In  the  year  1791,  according  to  the  report 
of  Albert  Gallatin,  made  in  1810  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
first  cotton  mill  waa  erected  in  Rhode 
Island;  in  1796,  another  in  the  same  state^ 
and  two  more  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
in  1803  and  1804.  Defore  1808  fifteen  in 
all  were  in  operation,  working  about  8,000 
spindlesL  By  the  end  of  1809,  87  mills 
were  being  or  had  been  erected,  requiring 
80,000  spindles,  and  with  a  capital  employed 
of  14,600,000.  The  amount  of  cotton  used 
was  8.600,000  Ibsi ;  yam  spun,  $8,240,000 ; 
persons  employed,  4*000.  Many  of  the 
mills  were  also  eoffaged  upon  wool.  Mr. 
Gallntin  furnishes  the  result  in  14  woollen 
faetoriei^  which  were  not  the  whole  The 
doths  are  represented  as  superior  in  t^uality, 
but  Inferior  in  appearance  to  the  imported 
artide  of  the  same  price 

Mr,  Pitkins  states  the  first  cotton  factory 
in  the  United  States  was  established  by 
Samnel  Slater,  a  cotton  manufacturer  from 
England,  called  the  father  of  Ametican  cot- 
ton manuCaetures,  end  that  President  Wash- 
iu)<ton  delivered  his  speech  to  Congress,  in 
1790,  in  a  suit  of  broaddoth  from  a  factory 
in  Connecticut 

la  1810^  according  to  Gallatin,  wood, 
leather,  Ac,  soap,  candles*  ^rmaceti  oil, 
fbc,  flaxseed  oil,  refined  sngar,  coarse  earth- 
enware, snuff,  chocolate,  hair  powder  and 
mustard,  were  manufactured  in  quantitiea 
large  enough  to  supply  the  whole  consump- 
tion. 

He  names  a  number  of  others  enpplying  a 
greater  or  less  part  of  the  whole  aemand, 
some  then  but  m  early  progress;  among 
the  last  were  paints,  dec,  medicinal  drugs* 
salt*  japanned  ware,  calico  printing,  earthen 
and  slass  ware^  Ae.,  dec 

**From  the  imperfect  aketch,'  says  Mr. 
Gallatin,  "of  Amerioan  Manufactures*  it 
may  with  certainty  be  inferred  that  their 
annual  product  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  raw  materials  nsed, 
and  the  provisions  and  other  artides  con- 
sumed by  the  manufacturers^  create  a  home 
market  for  agricultural  products  not  very 
inferior  to  that  which  anses  from  the  for* 
eign  demand*  A  result  more  favorable 
than  might  have  been  expected,  from  a 
view  of  the  natural  eausea  which  impede 
the  introduction,  and  retard  the  progress 
of  mann£sctures  in  the  United  States." 

The  census  of  1810  indoded  a  return  of 
the  manufacturing  system  of  the  Union,  ac- 
cording to  the  suffgestion  of  the  Secretary, 
bnt  was  very  deieient^  from  the  haste  u 
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wMoh  the  item*  Wer«  oVtoined.  Th«  re- 
Bolts  were  prepared  and  digested  bjTenehe 
Coi^e,  appointed  for  that  purpoee. 

The  number  of  cotton  milis  returned  was 
168,  with  90,000  spindles.  The  wooUen  fab- 
ries  at  that  perioa  were  principally  made  in 
families.  Of  wool^  cotton  and  flax,  the  man- 
ufacture was  greatest  in  New-York,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  family  wOTkmanshlp^  though 
Virginia  manufactOKd  the  graatest  number 
of  yards ;  and  what  is  singular,  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Qeorgia,  mann&c- 
tored  greatly  more  in  quantity  and  in  ralue 
than  uie  whole  of  New-England  together, 
and  North  CaroUna  produced  double  the 
number  of  yards  of  Massachusetts  I  The 
whole  Talue  produced  in  these  articles  was 
estimated  at  $40,000^000. 

During  the  war,  manufactures  reoeired 
an  extraordinary  stimulus.  Capital  flowed 
in  upon  them.  On  the  restoration  of  pcaoe^ 
the  whole  immense  stock  of  foragn  maau- 
fflMiture^  for  some  time  aooumulatiog;  was 
thrown  into  the  country,  and  sold  at  ruin- 
ous sacrifices.  It  was  well  worth  whiles 
said  Mr.  Brouffham,  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the 
first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glnt»  to 
stifle  in  the  cradle  those  rising  manufactures 
in  the  United  ^^ates.  which  the  war  had 
forced  into  existence^  contrary  to  the  natu- 
ral state  of  thioffb 

The  history  of  the  cotton  maanfacture,  in 
all  countries,  and  from  the  earliest  antiquity, 
poeseeses  the  highest  deg^ree  of  interest^  and 
will  not  be  out  of  {^aoe  before  proceeding 
any  further  in  the  discussion  ot  our  own 
manufactures.  In  India,  from  the  remotest 
times,  this  industry  has  been  prosecuted 
without  improyement  in  machinery,  but 
with  extraordinary  manual  facility.  Com- 
mon muslins  are  made  in  erery  yUlage. 
T^cse  of  Dacca  are  of  the  most  exquisite 
finenesi^  and  are  used  b^  the  lordi^  and 
called  "  webs  of  woven  wmd."  The  impor- 
tation of  these  mann£sctores  into  £urope 
has  been  almost  entirely  arrested  by  tne 

Ojpress  made  there  in  the  same  fabrics, 
la  has  indeed  become  herself  an  extensive 

^  In  Ohina,  thouffh  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  cotton  cloth  is  noticed,  not  before 
the  eleventh  century  is  it  supposed  to  have 
been  ext^nsivdy  produced.  The  opposition 
of  wool  aod  ]inen  makers  retarded  ihe  pro- 
gress until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  rajndly  advanoed.  At  the 
present  day,  nine  tenths  of  the  population 
are  clothed  in  cotton.  Large  quantities  of 
the  wool  are  imported  into  China. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  commercial  states  of 
Italy,  about  the  year  1600;  from  Italy  it 
passed  to  the  Netherlands,  and  was  carried 
over  to  England  early  in  the  seventeenth 
o«ntttry»;by  Protasianfc  reftigees.    In  1«41, 


Mmehest^  is  meationod  ni  «hte  **Tnmmn& 
of  Traffic"  as  engaged  in  this  iodnstry* 

The  manufacture  was  greatly  improved 
bv  John  Wilson,  %f  Ainsworth,  m  n  vas^ety 
of  ways ;  but  principally  in  dressmi^  fiajsb- 
ing  and  dyeing. 

All  the  yam  produced  was  by  tho  one- 
thread  spinning  wheel,  the  only  maehine 
then  used,  and  which  pot  a  practical  <Aeck 
upon  manufactures.  In  weaving,  eoae  ad- 
vancies  had  already  been  made  by  the  fly^ 
shutUe ;  also,  a  great  improvement  in  eara- 
ing,  by  the  cylindrical  carding  engincL 

In  1707,  a  great  revolution  was  effeeted^ 
bv  the  s[Anning-jenny,  invented  by  James 
Haigreaves.  **The  progress  of  invtntiosi 
after  this  was  rapid ;  for  when  it  was  8cc» 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  few  mechanieal 
combinations  we  have  mentioned,  the  spoir 
ner  had  been  nble  to  increase  hu  power  of 
production  nearly  eighty-fold;  the  attentkn 
of  those  engaged  in  other  branekea  of  naa- 
ufacture  was  awakened  to  the  posubilitr  of 
introducing  changes  equally  beneficial  in 
their  peculiar  employments^^ 

Against  this  fearful  innovalioi^  the  p^Q- 
laoe^  supported  by  the  old  proeess^  rose  up 
in  rebelhon  and  riot,  and  dieetroired  eveiy 
machine  that  could  come  within  their  reach. 

Whilst  all  this  was  goiaff  on,  a  hussble 
barber  boy,  the  youngest  of  dirteen  obtldfei^ 
io  LaocasfairCb  mhanl  Arkwrtght>  eonceivsd 
the  idea  that  the  smnniog  proeees  naught  bt 
greatly  improved.  With  scarcely  any  scieBcc^ 
and  no  means,  he  matuiod  a  plan  m  w\U^ 
after  many  difficulties  and  trials,  he  obttfaed 
the  oountensnce  of  some  capitalists.  Hm  !«• 
8uh  was,  in  1769,  the  "  spkinioff^fiaroe"  wna 
patented,  for  the  discovery  of  which  the  aatfior 
was  knighted,  aod  for  which  he  is  immortal- 
iaed.  No  attempt  to  extend  the  prineiple  of 
the  firame  was  made  until  1810^  when  tfao 
throstle  was  introduced,  which  Int  was  in* 
proved  by  Mr.  Daoforth,  an  Ameiieaii  8pi»- 
ner,  aod  Mr.  Mont^fomery,  ni  Great  Britaiii. 

The  next  great  mvention  was  that  of  Sam- 
uel Compt'>n,io  1776,  the  "mule  jenDy,"  whkib 
entirely  supersedes  Haigreave^s  jemxy,  being 
capable  of  producing  the  very  finest  yarm^ 
which  the  other  could  dot  As  nooh  aa  twen- 
ty guineas  the  pound  was  received  for  aosss^ 
from  Tobago  cotton. 

Various  other  important  improveucote  have 
from  time  to  time  been  introauoed  into  all  tho 
departments  of  this  maou£scture,  winch  have 
increased  the  productive  powes,  extended  the 
consumption,  and  dinunished  the  price  of  b^ 
rics  to  an  inconceivable  extent. 

The  manufacture  of  muslins  beean  in  fi^ 
land  in  1 785,  aod  rapidly  extendea  Dimitita 
were  produced  in  the  noith  of  England,  ghig- 
bams  in  JUocashire,  cambrics  in  the  samo 
[Jaoe  and  in  Glasgow,  aod  also,  in  the  hv^ 
the  bandana  handkerchief^  in  imitatka  of 
those  of  the  East 
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Ataii;  If^S,  ooitoQ  edkow  bafu  flral  to 
b«  fiftUrioattd  nt  Bbiekbunv  aiul  m  1805  the 
pieces  uold  there  wwe  eakimaled  ai  one  mit- 
U0O4  but  the  prooMS  of  faand-wMriag  wftt  mi* 
fiivonible  (0  tbeir  ftrteniHin. 

Itr  VM 10  17S7  Uwi  Uw  greaideakleratjam 
of  pover-kwm  weaving  Was  supplied  by  tbe 
ii^geauity  of  Mr.  Cariwrigbt  who  eraetod  a 
factory  immediately  after.  In  this  ho  was 
fallowed  by  otben^  bat  it  was  not,  petliape, 
before  1806  that  the  power  looms  maybe 
wfid  to  have  f(oae  into  very  sueeessful  opem- 
tuNL  The  struggle  with  the  hand-  loom  -«Mav>- 
er»  was  long  aad  bitter. 

The  coovenion  of  the  otoeking.  frame  into  a 
machine  for  weaving  poinb  laoe  was  perfeotod 
im  1809,  and  the  maotifMSture  increased  wUh 
SKtraoitlinarr  lapidity.sothaiby  1828  tbe  pn> 
ductions  of  France  and  the  Netfaerlaads  ^ere 
livaUed.  It  is  in  this  our  finest  Sea  Uand 
C9tUiniare  used. 

.  The  cotton  manufiMstuTB  was  intiodiieed  into 
France  about  the  vear  1766»  and  ^  yams 
were  at  fii«t  brought  from  Torkey  in  a  dyed 
rtate.  The  progress  of  this  manufacture  and 
ibs  perfection,  tmnigh  eotisidenble,  are  gf estly 
hehiod  that  of  £o|Siand»  escept  in  the  artides 
of  dyed  goods  and  sewed  musiius.* 

Spuming  machinery  was  not  introdoeed 
into  S witaerlaad  until  1798.  Under  a  perfeet 
qratem  of  free  trade  the  maou&cture  of  oot 
too  goods  has  progressed  steadUy  and  eaten* 
avely  throughout  the  csntons,  which  eidiibit 
tha  utmost  industry  aad  enterprlMk 

JkustriSi  under  her  despotic  gmremntnt,  has 
made  little  progress  in  maaufaetiired.  SaiLony 
haa  a  populatioafavomble  fi«  their  suoeessfm 
prosecution. 

Li  Prussia  the  industry  has  extended  ver^ 
x%pidly;  aad  in  addition  to  the  laiige  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  wod  anouaUy  spun,  immense 
amounts  of  yam  are  reovived  from  England 
te  be  worked  up  into  doths.  Some  of  these 
are,  it  is  said,  returned  to  £ngland. 

Russia  is  also  a  vast  consumer  of  Engliih 
Tam^  aad  the  manufaotore  haa  been  advanc- 
ing in  that  coantr^;  the  same  may  be  re* 
marked  of  the  Itahan  states. 

Wo  have  already  furuished  a  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  earlv  progfesi  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States,  down  to  tbe  close 
of  tbe  last  war  with  Qreat  firitam.  We  re* 
aume  from  that  period. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  be- 
iog  very  nearly  liq^iidatod,  measures  begsn  to 
be  agitated  in  1831-2,  in  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  then  existing  tarSf.  Tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Treasnrv,  Hon.  Louis  IfeLane,  was  re- 
aaested  to  colleet  the  statistics- of  the  manu- 
ucturfng  system  of  the  country,  and  report  to 
the  next  Congress,  from  the  hasto  m  which 
thw  duty  was  executed,  and  the  imperfect  re- 
turns^ nothing  resulted  but  a  cnida  mass  of 


nninite  partieulare,  embraeed  in  two  volumes, 
which  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  un- 
dertaken to  <%e9t,and  which  are  therefore  of 
no  praeisoal  value. 

About  the  same  period  two  great  conven- 
tiods  were  held  in  the  United  States — the  one 
called'  Tariff,  and  tbe  other  Anti-Tariff  Con- 
ventiddSb  These  instructed  committees  to 
make  the  necessaiy  investigationa,  in  order  to 
memorialize,  and  thus  influence  tiie  action  of 
OotigresSk  At  the  head  of  the  Free  Trade 
Committee  was  Albert  GkllatiQ. 

This  gentleman  proceeds  to  show  that,  in- 
dependently of  protection,  the  homi^  manulao- 
tare  bad  greatly  increased  in  the  proportion 
ef  its  commodities  consumed  to  those  of  for- 
eign make.  He  remarks,  from  tbe  imperfect 
data  obtained  in  1810,  tbe  domestic  mimurac- 
tures  fmned  from  two  thirds  to  three  quar- 
tern of  the  total  amount  of  manufactures  con- 
sumed. By  18t8  the  domestic  bad  increased 
between  121^  ond  186  per  cent,  and  tbe 
amount  of  foreign  manufactures  waa  in  1824 
from  one  fifth  to  one  sixth,  whilst  in  1801  it 
was  one  third  to  one  quarter  of  tbe  whole 
amount  consumed.  This  showed  a  consider- 
aMe  i^hiCive  incnsase  of  the  domeatie. 

The  Tariff  Committee  confined  their  in- 
quirles  to  the  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Maine,  Vermont,  New-Hampohire,  Massacfau, 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New-Tork 
New-Jei^ey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

In  these  stotes  there  were  799  fiictories, 
with  a  capital  of  $4'»,000,000;  1,240.61)8  ^pin* 
dtes,  pn>dudng  10,642,000  ll)S.  yarn,  230.461,- 
900  yards  cloth,  and  consuming  77,657,816  lbs. 
cotton,  or  214,882  bales  cotton ;  annual  value 
of  product,  $26,000,000.  A  fbrtber  capital  of 
$82,000,000  was  estimated  as  employed  ii| 
machine  shops,  bleacherie^  and  print  houses. 

In  the  southern  aad  western  states  thirty 
establishments  were  returned  but  vaguely. 
Indeed,  it  was  said  the  manufacturers  every 
where  had  underrated  their  operations,  on  the 
fear  of  taxation^  etc 

The  whole  annual  jproduct  of  cotton  mHon* 
factnrssin  1834,  Mr.  Pil^ns  estimates  at  |40,- 
000,000,  including  tho«e  of  families,  not  em- 
braced in  the  report  above,  and  correcting 
deficiencies;  and  m  1881  the  consumption  of 
tbe  raw  material  was  about  one  third  uf  that 
of  Great  Britoin,  eoual  to  that  of  France,  and 
double  the  rest  of  Europe.* 

Previous  to  1826,  it  is  estimated  we  con- 
sumed often  two  millions  pounds  a  year  of 
raw  cotton  grown  abroad,  and  Mr  Woodbury, 
in  hb  able  cotton  report  in  1686.  estimates 
the  wb^e  amount  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  in  1885, 106,000,000  Iba,  of 
the  value  in  eoods,  varying  between  60  and  70 
millions  dollars,  46  to  60  millions  being  in 
factories:  The  whole  import  of  foreign  cot- 
ton goods  at  tbe  same  time  averaged  seven 
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milUoos  a  year  above  the  export  of  the  nme 
kind  of  goods. 

In  1840,  the  cenaos  returned  for  the  whole 
TTnion  gives  the  total  number  of  cotUMi  fac- 
tories, 1,246 ;  number  of  spindleSi  2,284,631 ; 
pniduct,  146,850,448 ;  capital  invested,  $61,- 
102,859 ;  one  third  of  this  amount  is  due  to 
Massachusetts,  one  sixth  to  Rhode  Island,  one 
ninth  to  Pennsylvania,  and  one  twelfth  to 
KewHampsbire.  Illinois, Missouri. Arkansas, 
Michigan,  Florida,  Wisoonsin,  Iowa,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  had  uo  product 

Since  that  period  the  consumption  of  cotton 
has  greatly  increased  in  all  the  northern  states, 
under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  tariif  oif 
1842,  conti  lued  even  under  the  less  favor- 
able one  of  1846.  The  southern  states^  es- 
pecially North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  have  entered  much  more  laively  into 
manufactures.  Alabama  and  Florida  have 
followed,  the  same  of  Tennessee.  The  increase 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  has  been  extraordinary  within  the  past 
few  years. 

The  amazing  growth  of  Great  Britain  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  her  manufacturing  system,  and  espe- 
cially of  cotton.  It  was  long  supposed  the 
Americans  could  not  compete  in  this  latter 
manufacture,  from  the  hi^h  price  of  labor 
with  them,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  discusses  the 

auestion  as  early  as  1790.  We  have  seen 
lat  Uie  manufacture  had  grown  up  in  1824, 
the  point  of  the  first  ^rietly  protective  tariff, 
to  a  onsiderable  stature ;  the  low  value  of 
agricultural  products  and  cheapness  ot  raw 
material  counterbalancing,  no  doubt,  the  dif- 
fo'ence  in  labor  and  interest  Our  being  able 
to  sell  some  coai-se  goods  in  Ensland  evinces 
thiei  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  ad- 
vance of  our  country  in  population,  the  pro- 
portion between  the  value  of  labor  in  the  two 
will  be  so  far  removed.  It  is  but  natural  the 
United  States  should  become  a  great  manu- 
&cturing  country,  and  judging  from  the  past 
and  present  incucationa,  she  will  he  enabled 
to  supply,  with  her  manufiictured  goods,  every 
nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  an  experienced  English 
cotton  manufacturer,  having  visited  the  Uniteu 
States,  publi^ed,  in  1840,  an  able  work,  con- 
trasting our  factories  with  those  of  Great 
Brittin.    He  says: 

"  The  amount  of  goods  produced  is  much 
greater  m  America  than  in  Great  Britain,  but 
the  hours  of  labor  are  somewhat  longer  in  the 
former  country.  The  cost  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinerv,  (bcL,  is  a  great  deal  higher  in  America, 
as  well  as  the  general  rate  of  wagea  The 
British  manufacturer,  upon  the  whole,  can 
produce  19  per  cent  cheaper;  bat  this  is 
more  than  neutralized  by  the  lower  price  of 
OQttnn.  In  everv  description  of  goods  in 
which  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  exceeds 
that  of  production,  the  Amwican  manufactur- 


ers  have  a  decided  advantage  over  tlie  Brit- 
ish ;  the  experience  of  avery  British  masn&e- 
turer  engaged  in  orodndng  this  deecriptkNi  of 
gooda,  has  painfully  eooviaeed  him  teat  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Americm  is  gradual- 
ly driving  him  firom  every  foreigB  market 
Hitherto  the  British  have  enjoyed  a  mooopol^ 
of  fine  goods,  but  the  resooroee  of  the  Amen- 
cans  Will  soon  enaUe  them  to  compete  mo^ 
ceeafull^  in  theea  They  will  ad<^t  a  more 
economical  method  ^f  getting  up  their  worki^ 
a  more  improved  system  of  managrmeot,  Ae, 
^  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  soe- 
cessfully  with  the  British.  And,  indeed,  he 
says  the  manafocturers  here  can  afibrd  to  paj 
higher  wages  than  the  British,  becanse  toej 
run  their  fisetoriea  longer  boon;  drive  their 
machinery  at  a  higher  apeed,  irom  which  thej 
produce  a  much  greater  qoantity  of  work,  i2t 
the  same  time  they  can  purchase  their  cotton 
at  least  one  penny  a  pound  cheaper,  and  their 
water  power  does  not  ooat  above  one  fenxth 
of  the  same  in  Great  Britain."* 

"In  paasiog  through  theatreeCs of  OoDstan- 
tiDople,"  sm  ^'  Jml  Lawrence*,  in  a  letter 
to  the  late  Secretary  of  the-Treasui^,  **  during 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  that  city,  in  the 
year  1848, 1  waa  attracted  by  tm  or  of 
'AmericanasP  'AmericanasI*  from  pedlars 
carrying  packs  of  cotton  gooda  upon  their 
backs.  On  examining  the  goods  I  found  they 
were  of  British  manofiaetore,  which  led  me  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  their  being  hawked  abeot 
as  American  littbriea  My  informant  told  ma 
that  a  few  years  before  some  American  cot- 
tons found  their  way  from  Smyrna  to  Ooo- 
stantioople,  and  were  there  eold.  Their  so- 
periority  was  so  appreciated  by  the  coneomere^ 
that  since  then  the  pedlars,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  higher  price  for  inferior  fabrics,  whether  al 
British  or  foreign  manufacture,  are  obliged  to 
give  them  the  American  name."  The  aama 
state  of  things,  Mr.  Lawraioe  cootinnee,  exiata 
in  the  markets  of  Alexandria  and  Oaira  In 
Asia  Minor  gMnuine  American  gooda  are  aoiUL 

The  home  oonaumption  of  cotton  for  mann- 
faotures  has  increased  from  149.516  bales  in 
1826,  to  487,769  bales  in  1849>6a  Bok 
these  aie  not  favorable  years  for  comparison, 
as  the  following  figures  will  show,  thoogh 
we  must  add  to  them  the  consumption  in  the 
southern  and  western  atatee  to  have  the  whole 
amount: 


OOTTOIf   OONSUmn   BT  AKB  in  TBS 

HOKB  MAMurACTrvaxa& 


BAime  OF 


BiXBS, 

1849-CO.... 487,769 
1848— 9....  61 8,089 
1847—8. . .  .681,772 

1846—7 427,967 

1846—6 422,697 


BALKS* 

1887—8 246,061 

1886—7 222.640 

1886— 6....  266,733 

1684—6 216,888 

1838— 4,...  196,413 
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BAUf.  BALBf. 

1844-^. . .  .889.006      1888—8 194,412 

1848—4. . .  .846.744  1881—2. . .  .178.800 

184S— 8. . .  .826,129  1880-81. . .  .182,148 

1841—2. . .  .267,860       1829-80 126,612 

1840—4. . .  .297;288      1828—9 118,868 

1689-10 296,198       1827—8 120,698 

1888—9 ^76,018      1826—7 149.616 

In  the  souiheni  and  wMtern  Btates,  where 
the  manufacture  has  only  lately  been  intro- 
dttoed,  the  increaae  hat  been  from  76,000  bales 
m  1848  to  107,600  in  1860.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  nulla  now  reported  in  the^e  states  is 
168,  working  242,880  spindlea  The  figures 
are  below  the  fifusta,  and  we  may  expect  in  a 
few  years  to  see  this  profitable  branch  oi  in- 
dostry  monopoliaed  by  them. 

"T^  present  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,**  said  Gen.  Tahnadge.at  the  last 
lair  of  the  American  Institute  in  New-Tork, 
"is  estimated  at  600,000  bales  per  annum, 
whidi  is  more  than  the  entire  crop  in  1824. 
This  does  not  include  a  yast  quantity  which 
goes  up  the  Mississippi,  Ohio^  and  also  out 
from  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers, 
for  the  Buppljr  of  the  mills  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Western  Yuginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  said  to  be  upwardi  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
oorroir  milU  9(nUh  o/Maton  dt  DixofC^lint: 
in  these  points  and  sources  of  consumption,  it 
is  believed  160.000  bales  are  used,  making  a 
total  not  less  than  650,000  bales  worked  up 
at  home.  The  quantity  of  cotton  goods  made 
m  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  720,000,- 
000  of  yarda»  of  which  about  80.000,000  are 
exported,  leaving  640,000,000  for  home  con- 
Bomptioa" 

We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  from  the 
address  of  Dr.  Antisell,  at  the  same  fair,  re- 
gretting that  we  have  been  unable  to  examine 
the  other  manufactures  of  the  country  with 
the  same  minuteness  as  cotton,  and  referring 
the  reader  to  our  published  volumes  for  a  vast 
variety  of  information  upon  the  subject  of 
cotton  and  \3U9  manu&cture  in  the  south,  the 
Union,  or  abroad : 

The  vastness  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  the 
ioddenness  of  its  growth,  naturally  astonishes 
na  It  is  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  south- 
ern statea  It  would  be  well  to  recollect  that 
it  is  England's  manufacturing  wealth.  We 
export  nearly  five  sixths  of  mI  we  grow  ;  in 
exact  numbera^in  the  year  1848 : 

The  toUl  cotton  crop  was. . .  .2.726,696  balea 
The  expartof  1849,asabo?e.  .2,227.944     «* 


618^89  balee 


which,  with  a  small  stock  co 

hand,  left 

ion  home  coosmi|^oiL 

England  \m  the  chief  bay er  of  the  raw  cotton, 
and  the  chief  manolactarer  of  cotton  prints,  and 
this  country  is  at  present  dependent  on  that 
island  for  the  chief  supply  of  cotton  piece 
gooda    Dm  British  expert  of  cotton  gooda  of 


all  kinds,  in  the  six  months  ending  June,  1849, 
was  696,870,822  yards,  of  which  the  greater 
quantity  came  to  this  country. 

There  is,  however,  some  comfort  exhibited 
by  the  returns  of  the  last  twenty  yeaiti :  from 
these  it  appears  that  the  imports  now  of  plain 
calicoes  are  one  half  what  tney  were  in  1830. 
and  in  printed  caliooes  between  one  half  and 
one  third;  so  that  our  cotton  manufacturea 
are  gradually  increasing,  and  at  the  present 
time  represent  one  fifth  the  value  of  all  manu- 
Cuctured  gooda 

The  exports  of  cotton  manniacture  are  small, 
not  havmg  increased  of  late  years,  standing 
nearly  at  the  same  figure  as  in  1829  \  so  that 
our  increased  supply  has  been  for  home  con- 
sumption, an  increasing  population  demand- 
ing  It    (See  Cotton  Manufsycturea) 

MANUFAOTURES— iNDnoxiiKMTB  roa  m 
THB  Sooth  amd  West. — ^The  civil  arts  embrace 
the  three  great  pursuits  of  agriculture,  manu- 
fisctures,  and  commerce ;  and  these  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  and  interwoven,  that  in  wri- 
ting an  essay  upon  one,  we  must  necessarily 
have  frequent  reference  to  the  othera  They 
are  the  great  dviliaers  of  the  nations  (^  the 
earth,  and  where  thev  flourish  most,  there  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  highest  state  of  moral 
improvement  As  they  spread  and  extend 
from  country  to  country,  they  carry  with  them 
something  of  the  minds  of  those  who  conceived 
and  improyed  them.  When  the  people  of  one 
nation  adopt  the  pursuits  of  anotntrr,  they 
must  necessarily  adopt  the  ideas  and  reason- 
ing connected  with  those  pursuits ;  and  thus 
a  sympathy  is  eataUished  between  nationa 
who  were  before  strangers,  and  perhaps  ene- 
mies to  each  other.  By  the  intervention  of 
ooomierce  these  sympathies  are  cultivated, 
and  a  communis  of  interest  is  established 
which  binds  tog^er  the  whole  commercial 
world. 

Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  any  impor- 
tant change  which  may  be  introduced  in  refer- 
ence to  either  of  these  three  great  punuita 
must  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  commer* 
cial  circle;  and  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  southweatem  states,  if  prosecuted 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  resourcea 
of  the  country,  will  constitute  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  civil  arta 

In  considering  of  the  propriety  and  utility 
of  introducing  manufactures  into  any  given  diSF> 
triotit  will  be  proper  to  take  into  view  every 
circumstance  that  can  in  any  wise  affect  the 
particular  pursuit  proposed  for  adoptioa  The 
character  of  the  population,  the  cuinate,  the 
soil  and  its  products ;  the  particular  and  rela- 
tive location  of  the  country,  ti^ther  with  ita 
mineral  and  other  natural  productions— all 
these  and  many  other  auljecta  will  naturally 
present  tbemselyes  for  discussion  and  for  con* 
sideration. 

Tlie  population  of  the  aouthweat,  governed 
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ai  it  is  by  the  peculiar  InititutioiM^fllktt  state*  I  and  the  liberal  art»--the<nlkien  of 
in  this  region,  constitates  the  most  prominent  -wtMAd  abound  in  the  hind ' 


«ubject  of  coQsideratioii,  and  claims  the  atten* 
tion  of  all  who  would  desire  to  form  a  just 
opinion  upon  the  enbject  of  mannfiustures  in 
this  district  The  free  population  of  the  south 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes^  the  slaTe- 
holder  and  the  non-shkvdiolder.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  relative  nnmbers  of  these  two 
classes  have  ever  been  ascertained  in  any  of 
the  statesi,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  non- 
slaveholders  far  outnumber  the  riavehold* 
ers;  perhaps  by  three  to  one.  In  the  more 
Bonthcni  portion  of  this  regicn,  the  non^slave- 
holders  possess,  generally,  but  rery  small 
means,  and  the  land  which  they  possess  is  al- 
most universally  poor,,  and  so  sterile  that  a 
scanty  sub^^istence  is  all  that  can  be  derived 
from  its  cultivation ;  and  the  more  fertile  soil, 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  slaveholder, 
must  ever  remain  oot  of  the  power  of  those 
who  have  none. 

This  state  of  things  is  a  ffreat  drawbaclr, 
and  bean  heavily  upon  and  depresses  the 
moral  energies  of  the  poorer  classes.  Man 
requires  encouragement ;  the  desired  end 
must  appear  attainable,  or  he  will  in  time 
cease  to  strive  Ibr  it  So  it  is  with  these  peo- 
ple ;  the  aequlsitioB  of  a  respectable  position 
m  the  scale  of  wealth  appears  so  difficult  that 
they  decline  the  hopeless  pursuit,  and  many  of 
them  settle  down  into  habits  of  idleness,  and  be> 
come  the  almost  passive  subjects  of  all  its  con- 
eequencea  And  I  lament  to  say  that  I  have 
observed  of  late  years  that  an  evident  dete* 
rioration  is  taking  place  in  this  part  of  the 
population,  the  younger  portion  of  it  being  less 
educated,  less  industrious,  and  in  every  point 
of  view  less  respectable  than  their  ancestors. 

Sunh  a  state  of  tilings  should  not  exist  in  the 
present  age,  in  such  a  country  as  oura  It 
should  be  sufficient  to  challenge  the  attention 
and  arouse  the  enei^es  of  the  philanthropist 
and  the  patriot  It  is,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  interest  of  the  slaveholder  that  a  way  to 
wealth  and  respectability  should  be  opened 
to  this  part  of  the  population,  and  that  encou- 
ragement should  bs  given  to  industry  and  en- 
terprise; and  what  would  be  more  likely  to 
afford  this  encouragement  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  manufhoturest  Diversify  the  labor 
and  pursuits  of  the  country,  and  while  many 
will  oe  induced  to  enter  upon  these  new  pur- 
fioits,  and  become  industrious,  enterprising,  and 
useful  citisens,  a  market  will  be  open^  for 
the  produce  of  the  small  agriculturist,  who 
will  also  be  stimulated  to  better  his  oonditioR ; 
and  not  many  generations  will  pase  away 
before  this  portion  of  the  southern  population 
will  rival  theur  eastern  neighbors  in  enterprise 
and  ioduatry. 

By  such  a  change,  ^e  wealth  amd  mom! 
power  of  the  southwest  would  be  increased 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  the  scorees  of 
hoBUiB  eomforl  wodd  be  graatly  enlarged. 


To  thealaveholdiag  class  of  the  pppnlalioQ. 
of  the  Boulhweet,  die  intiroduotion  of  maixb- 
factures  is  not  less  interesting  than  to  tiie  noA- 
slaveholding  dasa     The  former  posaesa  al^ 
most  all  the  wealth  of  the  ocuntrv.    The  pre- 
servation of  Hhs  wealth  ia  a  euojfct  of  tfaa 
highest  consideration  to  those  who  possess  it 
Wealth  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  na/aft> 
ral  and  artifieial.    The  natural  wealth  of  a 
country  oonsisti  of  the  soil,  forests,  mineral^ 
streams,  etc.    Art}fieiai  wealth  is  that  perma- 
nent aoeumufation  of  tfie  firoducts  of  hvmatL 
labor  and  »hill  which  remains  a/ler  the  oMma- 
diaie  and  daily  wants  of  the  jurwiucer  are  si^ 
plied;  and  whatever  may  be  the  skill  and  car 
paolty  of  a  community  to  produce  the  meana 
of  human  comfort,  this  residuum  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  only  true  test  of  its  pnieperity. 
Labor,  skill,  and  edacity  for  producing  do  not 
constitute  wealtli  m  this  sense  of  the  term; 
they  are  merely  the  means  of  its  acquisitioik 
Tlie  capacity  of  producing  may  be  very  areata 
and  mudi  labor  may  be  performed,  and  stOl 
an  individual  or  a  state  may  not  increase  in 
wealth.    Nay,  so  Ui  from  it,  examples  may 
be  found  in  our  own  country  of  states  having 
become  poorer  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  an 
unwise  application  of  their  labor.   Such  is  the 
case  in  toe  Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, as  I  think  will  be  granted  b^  every  intel- 
ligent and  candid  individual  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  I  thiuk  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  states  are  poorer  than  the^ 
were  twenty  years  aga    Tnere  ia  a  small 
increase  in  tne  number  of  laborers,  and  there 
nuiy  have  been  something  gained  in  skill ;  bat 
the  great  source  of  all  wealm  in  an  agricultural 
country — the  soil — ^has  been  greatly  deteriora- 
ted ana  diminsbed,and  it  may  oe  affirmed  with- 
out the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  no 
country,  and  more  especially  an  agricultural 
one,  can  increase  in  wealth  while  the  soil  iabe] 
coming  more  and  more  exhausted  every  year« 
for  it  IS  most  clear  that  sooner  or  later  an  ab- 
solute state  of  exhaustion  must  be  the  reauU, 
and  no  wealth  that  could  be  acquired  by  the 
sale  of  those  products,  the  growth  of  whuJi 
had  caused-  this  state  of  things,  could  compeo- 
sate  for  the  loss  of  the  soiL 

Why  are  not  the  sandy  pine  barrens  of  ttiese 
states  settled  and  cultivated  by  a  proeperons 
and  intelligent  population!  It  is  certainly 
because  the  eoil  will  not  repay  the  laborer 
with  bread.  And  when  the  once  fertile  hills  and 
valleys  of  this  region  shall  have  been  exbausted 
by  an  unwise  ai^  improvident  eyatem  to  the 
same  state  of  sterility  as  the  pine  barren^  they 
likewise  will  fail  to  reward  the  laborer  win 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  must  be  deserted 
and  return  to  the  same  state  of  desoliuioB ;  a 
state  of  desolatioo  the  more  fearfol  beoanse  it 
speaks  of  better  days,  and  forces  upoo  ftha 
mind  a  monrBfiil  eompariMi  between  tha 
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pvettnt  nd  the  pBst,  and  upon  tha  paner-by, 
iritfa.  all  tMr  foree,  the  lioee  of  B jnd  : 

MSMh  Is  the  *«p6Ci  of  tidi  Aon ; 
Tto  Gieeea,  buk  Uf  keg  Oreeoe  aa  moia" 

AlthoQgh  I  do  not  eotertam  the  tUgfateti 
appreheottoii  that  thia,  the  fiureat  and  moat 
defightfal  regioa  of  oar  ooiitaoent»  will  eTf r 
be  raduoed  to  auch  a  state  of  deMlatioD,  yet 
it  maj  be  aafdv  affirmed  that  a  oootinu- 
floce  m  the  miinae  and  improrident  sjstem 
hitherto  pnrsiied,  Buat  io  tune  piodaoe  the 
#tate  of  tliioge  alluded  to. 

It  18  aaid  uat  eTiU  eometiBiea  enre  ihem- 
Belrefly  aad  when  man  jMinaea  a  eoune  of 
folly  to  the  brink  of  min^  necenity,  aometimes 
3>erfonning  the  office  of  reaaoo,  warns  htm  of 
the  danger,  and  compels  htm  to  ehaoffe  his 
course.    And  if  the  peoole  of  the  soautwest 
do  not  TohiBtarily  alaoQon  their  present  sys- 
tem of  applyiag.all'  their  labor  to  the  produc- 
tion  of  a  few  agrictiltural  staples,  neeessitv 
wrill  in  time  oompel  them  to  do  that  whicJb 
tiie  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense 
■heold  long  since  have  taqght    This  necessi- 
ty has  been  operating  for  many  years,  but 
toU  the  people  sesm  resolTcd  to  disobey  its 
mandates;  lor  rather  than  submit  to  a  change, 
they  prefer  to  abandon  the  conntry  of  their 
.£sthem  and  of  their  own  birth,  and  seek  homes 
in  other  landa    This  is  abundantly  proven 
hj  the  eensos  of  the  year  1940,  whereby  It  is 
•flbown  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  United  States  ki  the  ten  preceding 
years  was  about  thirty*tJiree  per  cent;  yet 
the  increase  in  Virginia  was  out  2.19  per 
cent;  the  increase  of  North  Carolina  2.16  per 
cant ;  and  of  South  Oarolina  2.21  per  cent. 
The  ratb  of  G^eorsia  was  stutaincu,  but  for 
ike  reason  that  witbki  that  time  a  large  area 
of  new  territory  within  her  limits  was  being 
cpened  fcr  settlement    That  necessity  most 
be  strong  and  argent  which  induces  thirty  one 
per  cent  of  the  popnlatino  of  a  state,  in  the 
cbort  space  of  ten  ^ars,  to  break  all  the  so- 
cial and  individual  ties  that  bmd  man  to  the 
ece  of  his  birth,  and  seek  his  fortunes  in  other 
da    It  may  be  questioned  if  soeh  an  in- 
stance of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population 
of  any  ciriiised  ooasmunity  has  ever  been 
known  to  emigrate  in  so  short  a  period.    I  am 
aware  that  the  great  quantity  of  new  lands 
which  were  brooght  into  market  in  the  south- 
west, operated  as  a  great  inducement  to  emi- 
gration, and  under  Sie  ciroumatances  of  the 
case,  constituted  the  principal  inducement 
Bnt  if  the  soil  m  the  oiii  states  had  been  prop- 
erly husbanded,  and  kept  up  to  its  primitiTe 
■tate  of  prodnctirenea%  instead  of  being  re- 
duced to  a  stale  of  sterility;  had  manufac- 
tnrea  been  introdeesd  and  established,  so  as 
to  give  emplo]^ment  to  the  surplus  labor  that 
wu  not  required  in  agriculture,  tiita  lai^ge 


dram  could  not  have  taken  place.  The  capi- 
tal invested  in  manufSsctures  cannot  be  readily 
transferred  from  one  countiy  to  another.  In 
most  of  the  leading  branches  the  fixtures  con- 
stitate  a  huge  part  of  t}ie  outlay,  and  cannot 
be  removed  without  great  loss;  htnce  when 
capital  is  caiee  invested  in  manufiicturiog,  it 
becomes  permanently  located,  and  gives  per- 
manency to  the  population.  This  view  of^e 
sulMect  is  sustained  by  reference  to  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  With  a  population  pro- 
verbially enttrprisiog,ajMi  much  more  crowd- 
ed than  that  of  the  southern  states;  with  a 
soil  oriffhMlly  greatly  inferior,  and  a  climate 
decidecfly  unfnendiy  to  agricultural  paisuits, 
ehe  still  shows  an  increase,  of  twenty  one  per 
cent  in  her  population,  while  in  the  same  time 
Virginia,  Nortn  Carolina^  and  South  Carolina, 
only  show  an  increase  of  about  two  per  cent 
And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  within 
this  same  space  of  ten  years,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  northwest 
were  brought  into  market ;  lands  consisting  of 
plains  ready  for  the  plough,  located  near  the 
great  tboreughfiires  of  navigation,  and  a  cli- 
mate suitable  to  the  agricultural  habits  of  the 
New-Snglander.  WiUi  such  temptations  and 
inducements  to  emigrate,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tkm  of  Massaphnsetls  would  have  chaoffad 
tiieir  homes  had  it  not  been  for  the  establish- 
ment of  maau&ctures  in  that  state.  Owii^ 
to  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of 
manufisctures,  Massachusetts  has  retained  not 
only  the  wealth  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  labor  and  skill  of  her  population,  but  she 
has  kept  her  population  at  home,  contented 
and  prosperous^  while  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  have  been  great  losers  in  both.  For 
when  the  agriculturist  removes,  he  carriea 
with  him  almost  every  thing  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  form  of  property,  except  his  land, 
and  that  is  usually  so  exhausted  that  it  m  ould 
not  be  worth  transportation,  even  if  it  were  4M 
portable  as  bank  iiotea 

The  loss  of  wealth  and  pq)ulatidn  is  not  the 
only  evil  attending  this  propensity  to  emi- 
grater--the  moral  and  social  condition  of  thoae 
who  remain,  as  well  as  ttiose  who  remove, 
must  ever  be  disturbed,  and  more  or  less  re- 
tarded in  their  advancement  This  unsettled 
state  of  society  prevents  the  estabUshment  and 
encouragement  of  any  permanent  and  efficient 
system  of  common  schools.  And  here  again, 
by  reference  to  the  census  of  1840,  wiU  be 
seen  how  disadvantageouslv  these  southern 
states  compare  with  Massachusetts  and  other 
eastern  states  upon  this  vital  policy.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts nearly  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  cao 
read  and  write ;  in  Virginia  but  about  eighty- 
two  out  of  every  hundred ;  in  North  Carolina 
but  about  seventy-three  out  of  every  hundred ; 
and  in  South  Carolina  but  about  eighty-two 
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in  every  hundred  adults  can  read  and  write.* 
Soeh  facte  as  these,  one  would  suppose,  were 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  atteiition  tk  the  dti* 
sens  of  the  southern  states  to  an  inqturj  mto 
the  cause  of  their, being  so  fiur  behind  the 
eastern  states  in  regard  to  education,  and  the 
general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among 
thepoorer  dassesu 

When  a  spirit  of  emigration  preyails  in  a 
conntry,  those  who  are  under  its  influence 
•cease  to  feel  themsel?es  as  iodtyidoals  identi- 
fied with  the  commnnitj  b  which  they  lire ; 
they  husband  all  their  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eoabUng  them  to  remoye  and  establish 
new  homes ;  ami  they  will  not  enter  into  any 
fldiemes  for  the  improTement  of  either  the 
moral  or  physical  condition  of  the  country 
which  they  liaTe  resolved  to  abandon.  This 
influence  extends  far  beyond  the  number  who 
actually  remove,  for  very  many  continue  to 
consider  their  removal  as  probable,  for  manv 
years  together,  who  do  not  eventually  emi- 
grate ;  and  thus  their  moral  ener^es  are  para- 
^zed,  and  the  country  is  depnved  of  their 
tisefulness.  Any  change  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
country  that  would  allay  this  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion, would  constitute  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  better  state  of  things. 

If  manulactures  were  introduced  and  en- 
couraged, and  the  labor  of  the  country  suffi- 
ciently diversified,  so  as  to  give  employment 
to  every  variety  of  labor  and  skill,  the  popu- 
lation would  cease  to  look  for  new  countnes. 
They  would  then  so  to  work  in  earnest  to  im- 
prove both  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  their  own.    The  soil  would  be  improved  ; 
more  permanent  and  comfortable  habitations 
would  be  erected ;  orchards  and  gardens  would 
be  planted  and  cultivated;  and  the  country 
would  be  redeemed  from  its  present  wasted 
and  barren  condition.    The  desire,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  education  would  be  increased, 
until  there  would  be  no  adult  freeman  found 
in  the  land  who  could  not  read  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country.    It  is  a  principle  in  man*8 
nature  to  res^ara  with  partial  consideration 
the  things  of  his  own  production.    He  who 
improves  a  barren  soil  to  a  high  state  of  fer- 
tility, feels  an  interest  in  it  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  by  the  possession  of  a  soil  naturally  rich ; 
and  he  who  unproves  and  embellishes  his  do- 
main by  the  cultivation  of  orchards,  gardens, 
and  other  objects  of  taste  and  ornament,  derive^ 
a  pleasure  from  their  use  and  observation  which 
is  unknown  to  the  stranger;  these  tfainffs  have 
been  associated  with  the  most  cherished  ob 
Jects  of  his  affections,  until  they  have  become 
mseparable ;  and  hence  the  love  of  home  and 
of  ccmntry  becomes  a  sacred  principle  in  the 
human  heart. 


*  I  ha?e  caIoa]at«d  these  Mtimatss  from  the  tsbim 
in  the  American  Almanac  (or  1849.  I  cannot  aniiwer 
fhr  their  accnracy,  as  but  little  reUanee  can  be  plaosd 
on  the  census  of  1840. 


Ckmnected  willi  thk  mdjeei  fban  ia  an- 
other daas  of  the  popolatioD  of  the  aoothwast 
which  claims  much  considerataoa    And  here 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remak,  that  in  mj 
humble  opinion  the  iostitntion  of  slavery  ia 
the  y  nitea  States  is  destined  to  produce  men 
extensive  results  in  the  improvement  and 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  humsa 
family  than  perhaps  any  other  event  that  faaa 
happened  smce  tae  Christian  era.      Afriea, 
sunk  into  a  state  of  barbarism  by  reaaiai  of 
the  unfriendliness  of  her  dimate,  could  never 
have  been  redeemed  from  her  degraded  cod- 
dition  in  any  other  way  than  by  transporting 
her  children  to  some  country  where  they 
could  be  brought  ii^  contact  with  oivilisatiao, 
end  be  made  to  learn  ita  arta.    This  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  harsh  mode  of  redemplian,  hot 
who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  preaeat 
moral  condition  of  these  people  can  doaht  but 
the  rsce  has  been  greatly  improved  by  ita 
transportation  hither  f    And  though  not  edo- 
cated  in  the  schools  of  literature,  they  an 
instructed  in  most  of  the  substantial  arta  of 
dvitiaation ;  and  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  princi|Jea  of 
the  Christian  religion.    There  is  perhaps  no 
instance  of  a  people  in  an  absolute  state  of 
barbarism  who  have  made  ^eafcer  advanesi 
towards  a  state  of  civilisation  in  the  same 
length  of  time  than  have  the  African  race  cf 
this  country. 

Without  the  areney  of  slave  labor,  cotton  Car 
exportation  would  never  have  been  grown  la 
any  considerable  extent  m  the  United  StataL 
It  may  be  even  doubted  whethcnr  it  would 
ever  have  been  of  sufficient  impnrtanoe  to 
stimulate  the  inventive  genius  of  whitocj  to 
the  construction  of  the  cotton  gin ;  and  the 
primitive  mode  of  extracting  the  seed  by  the 
fingers  might  have  been  banded  down  to  the 
present  generation  to  enliven  the  fireaide  cf 
a  winter's  evening  with  a  ootton  pickiq^ 
frolia 

But  with  the  aid  of  slave  Ubor,  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  has  been  reduced  to 
about  one  tenth  of  its  former  value  in  the 
space  of  half  a  century;  which,  in  eonjone- 
tion  with  the  improvement  of  machinery,  hai 
also  reduced  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  in  aa 
equal  ratio ;  thus  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
the  poor  of  every  country  to  procure  clotta^g 
for  at  least  one  tenth  part  of  the  former 
prices.    If  effects  could  be  traced  to  their 
true  causes,  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  wonld  bt 
discovered  that  the  improved  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  every  civiliied  country  wm 
as  much  indebted  to  the  reduced  rates  in  ths 
price  of  clothing  aa  to  any  other  one  caon 
whatever.    No  physical  want  is  so  degrading 
to  the  human  fiunuy  as  the  want  of  duthiiv; 
nakedness  and  rags  are  the  badgea  of  poverty 
uid  degradation  every  where ;  in  this  oonh- 
tion  man  seems  to  lose  all  self-respect»  and 
becomes  the  dependent  and  passive  insint* 
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iMBt  of  hfan  wbo  hu  oonrage  to  qm  him. 
Bui  do(he  bim  in  comfortable  and  tasteful 
nimeot^  and  t<hi  impart  to  him  a  new  epfirit ; 
he  holdi  op  bis  head,  looks  his  oppressor  in 
ilie  fiiee,  and  boldlj  demands  his  righta 

It  is  by  the  agency  of  sUtc  labor,  also,  that 
the  United  States  have  become  the  second 
commercial  nation  of  the  earth,  and  bj  the 
same  agency  tiiej  are  destined  ere  long  to 
become  the  first.  Bat  befiore  this  preeminent 
position  can  be  attained,  a  division  of  this 
labor  most  take  place,  and  a  portion  of  it 
most  be  directed  to  manufacturing  purpoees. 
The  southwest  will  then  as  far  outstrip  erery 
other  country  in  the  manofocture  of  cotton, 
as  ^e  has  hitherto  done  in  the  ^wth  of  the 
law  material  This  is  a  proposition  that  does 
not  appear  aa  yet  to  hare  been  considered 
by  the  people  of  the  southwest;  but  has  evi- 
dIentW  not  escaped  the  consideration  of  the 
people  of  Oreat  Britain.  They  foresee  that 
if  slaTe  labor  should  be  directed  to  maoufSEto- 
taring,  that  our  cotton  crop  would  no  longer 
be  sent  to  their  miUs ;  and  if  they  should 
■till  continue  to  control  the  crops  of  other 
countries,  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
aiaYe  labor  of  the  southwest  ;•  for  we  could 
undersell  them  in  every  market  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  their  own  home  market  Hence 
the  interest  whidi  Oreat  Britain  and  France 
erinced  in  relation  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
It  was  their  policy,  and  a  wise  policy  on 
their  part,  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  extending  their  territory  over  the 
fine  cotton  region  of  Texas^  and  thereby  mo- 
Dopolixing  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  pro- 
fitable cotton-growing  district  of  the  conti- 
nent Hence  likewise  the  policy  of  England 
b  becoming  the  champion  of  liberty  in  everv 
part  of  the  world;  and  though  oorered  with 
the  mantle  of  philanthropy,  the  disguise  is 
too  thin  to  conceal  the  true  oligects  of  her 
dengns* 

Ootton  being  the  great  and  leading  staple 
of  the  southwest,  the  manufacture  of  the  raw 
material  by  the  labor  of  this  dbtriot  becomes 
a  subject  of  the  first  importance.  And  the 
first  question  is,  whether  the  labor  and  re- 
sources of  this  region  are  reasonably  adequate 
to  the  end  proposed.  By  reference  to  the 
census  of  1640,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  then  in  the  United  States  was 
about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand. 
This  population  doubles  in  about  twenty- 
five  years;  thus  in  the  year  1866  the  slave 
population  will  be  five  millions,  and  in  the 
year  1890  it  will  reach  ten  milliona  This 
popolatioo  cannot  emigrate,  but  must  remain 
within  its  present  limi^  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  country  must  be  satisfied  that  so 
great  a  number  of  laborers  cannot  be  profit- 
ably employed  in  agnculture,  and  long  be- 
fore the  number  reaches  ten  millions  the 
conntry  will  become  so  exhausted  and  oocu- 
i,  that  property  hi  slaves  must  become  of 


little  or  no  value,  unless  some  other  than 
agricultural  employment  is  found  for  them. 

To  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  i>outh- 
westem  states,  it  is  known  that  except  in  the 
state  of  Texas,  nearly  all  the  good  and  fer- 
tile uplands  in  the  cotton  region  have  been 
reduced  to    cultivation;  and  although  tliere 
is  a  large  quantity  of  the  poorer  uplaods, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  bottom  land 
that  may  yet  be  brought  into  cultivation,  yet 
from  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  lands  now 
under  cultivation,  and  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  quantity  cultivated  in  grain  to 
supply  the  increasing  population,  it  ia  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  cotton  crop  east  of  Texas 
has  nearly  reached  its  maximum ;  and  that 
three  milfions  of  bales  might  be  assigned  as 
the  limit.    And  allowing  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion of  bales  (which  Is  probably  too  much) 
for  Texas,  we  shall  limit  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  to  four  and  a  half  million 
of  bales.    Now,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
data  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  it 
would  require  not  exceeding  seven  hunrfred 
thousand  laborers  to  spin  and  weave   four 
million  five  hundred  thousand  bales  cotton 
into  plain  cloth.     The  number  thu.-*  taken 
from  agricultural  labor,  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  estimated  for  the  year  1890, 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  ten  mil- 
lions that  it  wouUf  scarcely  be  missed  out  of 
the  field.   The  white  population  would  afford 
abundant  material  for  the  Bupply  of  those 
branches  of  the  manufactures  that  require 
education  and  skill     Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  article  of  labor  the  country  will 
aff>rd  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  without 
at  all  interfering  with  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry ;  nay,  so  far  from  it,  by  thus  drawing 
off  a  portion  of  the  labor,  the  price  of  slaves 
win  be  sustained,  and  other  industrial  pursuits 
will  be  benefited  by  sustaining  the  prices  of 
their  producta 

Thus,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  article  of  labor  is  now  abun- 
dant in  the  southwest;  and  for  the  reasons 
before  stated,  this  abundance  must  increase 
more  rapidly  here  than  in  any  other  ctiuntry. 
And  a  (tirther  reason  in  favor  of  this  propot^i* 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  every  other 
country  a  portion  of  the  more  prasperous 
laborers  escape  from  the  necessity  of  labor- 
inflf,  and  thus  keep  down  the  incrense;  but 
every  slave  is  a  laborer,  and  must  ever  re- 
main so,  and  so  long  as  this  population  con- 
tinues to  increase,  so  long  must  the  number 
of  laborers  increase. 

Another  important  consideration  connected 
with  this  subject  is  the  price  of  labor  in  the 
southwest  I  have  frequently  heard  it  said 
that  manufactures  coulu  not  succeed  in  this 
ci>untry,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor.  A 
female  operative  in  the  New-England  cotton 
factories  receives  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
per  month ;  this  is  more  than  a  female  slave 
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geoenJly  hires  ibr  in  the  louthwMt  But 
'Without  entering  into  a  oomparisoa  of  the 
present  oominal  price  of  labor  in  this  and 
other  countries,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
whatever  the  price  may  be,  none  can  prodnoe 
any  given  article  as  dieap  with  hired  labor 
as  he  who  owns  it  himselC  In  the  latter 
OBse  the  labor  is  so  much  capital  in  hand,  and 
it  is  not  so  mnch  a  qoestiiOQ  with  the  owner 
whether  he  can  prodoce  a  yard  of  doth,  or 
any  other  given  article,  as  low  as  it  can  be 
produced  in  England  or  in  Massachnsetts^but 
whether  by  applying  his  labor  to  tl»e  produc- 
tion of  the  doth,  or  other  article,  he  can  make 
it  more  profitable  than  he  can  by  using  it  in 
agriculture.  It  matters  nothing  to  him  how 
low  others  can  produce  the  furticle,  he  can 
produce  it  lower  still,  so  long  as  it  is  the  best 
use  that  he  can  make  of  his  labor,  and  so 
long  as  his  labor  ii  worth  keeping.  ^  It  is 
upon  this  prindple  that  tjiie  southwest  is  des> 
lined  to  monopolize  the  manufiEtcture  of  the 
whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  Bat 
I  have  heard  it  frequently  asserted  that  the 
slaves  were  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
make  useful  and  profitable  operatiyes  in  cot- 
ton milb ;  this  is  an  assumption,  as  I  believe, 
made  by  those  who  possess  but  little  know- 
ledge of  the  negro  character.  It  is  a  fret 
well  established  that  negroes  leam  black- 
smithing,  carpentering,  boot  and  shoe-makinff, 
and  in  short  all  the  handicraft  trades,  with 
as  much  facility  as  white  men ;  and  Mr.  Deer- 
ing,  of  Georgia,  has  employed  slaves  in  his 
cotton  factory  for  naany  years  with  decided 
success. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  true  that  grown  ne- 
groes taken  from  the  field  would  be  found 
awkward  and  clumsy  in  the  labor  of  the 
cotton  mill;  but  slaves  put  into  the  factories 
when  jouog,  and  raised  up  to  that  employ- 
ment, would  make  the  moet  efficient  and  re- 
liable operatives  that  could  be  found  in  any 
country.  They  would  be  efficient,  because, 
raised  and  retained  at  the  san>e  business 
throughout  their  lives^  they  would  become 
most  thoroughly  capable :  they  would  be  more 
reliable,  bemuse  they  would  have  no  right  to 
prescribe  the  hours  for  working ;  there  would 
De  no  striking  for  higher  wages;  and  they 
would  have  no  right  to  leave  the  employment 
at  pleasure,  as  is  the  case  with  free  laborers. 
These  wocdd  be  eminent  advantages  in  favor 
of  those  who  employ  this  spedes  of  labor. 

Another  great  advantage  which  this  coun- 
try possesses  over  all  others  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  cotton^  is  found  in  the  fact 
ibat  it  possesses  the  raw  material  at  prime 
cost :  in  most  cases  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  de- 
livered to  the  manufacturer  at  less  cost  than 
is  now  incurred  in  transporting  it  to  the  point 
of  exportation,  llius  the  cotton  would  be  de- 
livered to  the  mills  in  this  country  for  about 
an  average  of  ten  per  cent  less  tlian  it  could 
be  delivered  at  iiowell,  in  ifksaacbasett& 


AU  other  thwgt  being  eguai,  this  of  ttadf 
would  be  an  adyantage  ths(t  no  eooBlnr  could 
work  against  for  a  oootinned  seriea  of  jean. 

The  southwest  would  possess  also  aa  ad- 
vantage in  the  prJoesof  provisioiis;  Uuswoold 
be  espedally  tim  oaae  in  ^  yaUej  of  the 
MisMsipn.  It  is  not  at  all  im]»obablo  HuKt 
the  boikuDgofoottonnnUainyarioQspsutsof 
the  ooontiy  woold  stimnlate  the  smaller  finm- 
ers  to  gnMw  provisioiis  suffidcoi  to  lead  tibe 
operatives,  thus  affording  provisioiis  aa  well  aa 
cotton  at  prime  coat  But  if  thissooroeakoidd 
foil,  the  great  bread  and  provisioo  growipg 
rmoo,  watered  by  the  lussiisipiyi  and  ila 
trioutaries,  could  fiufiish  the  operatiyes  of  tiw 
southwest  with  bread  and  other  proyisiona  at 
a  much  less  ooet  than  can  ever  oe  funialEied 
to  the  operatives  of  New*£n^and. 

Su^KMiog  fuel,  water  power,  aad  other  ap- 
pliances necessary  for  carrying  en  the  won^ 
to  be  equal  to  other  countries,  it  canoot  be 
doubted  ny  any  that  the  southwest  can,  if  she 
will,  monopolise  the  mannfactnre  of  all  the 
oottoo  which  she  will  or  can  prodeoe. 

Bat  the  people  of  the  southwest  shooM 
not,  nor  will  tbsr  be  satisfied  with  a  vmd»^ 

Edy  of  the  artide  of  cotton.  This  regioo  6^ 
rs  immense  fodtitaes  for  the  reariag  of  sbcep; 
there  are  laige  districts  of  ooontiy  in  thesonlh 
that  have  hitherto  been  considered  aa  oselesi^ 
b^  reason  of  their  sterility— these  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  sheep  bnsbaadry.  They  aie 
generally  the  most  healthy  parts  ol  theooiiiitrf , 
aad  if  enoonragemeot  were  given  to  wool  grow- 
ing, the  pop-slayeholding  partof  the  popolatiaB 
would  be  fiimished  wiUi  a  moat  pleasant  and 
profitahle  pursuit  The  lands  woald  oost  lit^ 
tie  or  nothing,  and  with  almost  no  means  at 
all,  any  individual  could  in  a  few  years  get 
ap  a  re^MctaUe  fiock.  This  would  enla^ 
the  capadty  of  the  country  to  sustain  its  as- 
oreaong  population,  ami  keep  within  its  Un- 
its a  physical  and  moral  power  neceasaiy  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peculiar  institQtioos  of 
the  south*-a  policy  that  should  neyer  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  slaveholder.  Bat  an  indooe- 
ment  must  be  afforded  before  these  noa- 
slavehdders  can  be  persuaded  to  embark  ia 
this— >to  them— new  pursuit  They  are  a 
dass  of  men  who  possess  but  little  enterpriw 
or  foresight ;  they  are  not  over-food  of  labsr, 
and  must  be  well  coovineed  that  they  will  be 
rewarded  before  they  will  agree  to  work. 

The  subject  is  one  of  soffident  importanee 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  LegiaUtarcs  d 
the  stotes,  and  if  no  better  mode  coald  be  sag- 
geated,  we  would  subout  the  propositicB  ef 

£' viujg  a  bounfy  upon  wool  suffident  to  stima- 
te  its  produdaoa  This,  aided  bj  a  demand 
that  would  be  created  by  the  eatablishmeni  d 
manofaoturea  in  the  interior  of  the  oountiy, 
would  give  an  impulse  to  this  great  branch  ef 
industry;  one,  in  whateyer  I^t  it  may  be 
oottsidered,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
oonntcy.    Thia  is  a  bnsinesB  toatmnst  neoia> 
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of  rapid  growth  and  inoreaM,  aod  irith  pio- 
percooomamieDt,  the  ^wth  aod  mamiftifr' 
tore  of  wool  would  eonadtute  a  laige  item  in 
Ike  wealth  and  eommeroe  of  the  oouotry.  It 
woaldveiyaooQ  begin  to  atop  the  great  drain 
npoo  at  for  eoarse  wooUens  and  Uanketa  for 
Mgre  clothing.  Iliese  artidei  would  be  made 
with  a  ?iew  to  the  particolar  niea  for  vUeh 
fbe;^  were  designed,  and  woaM  therefore  be 
better  than  those  obtained  fhxn  abroad. 

Tbe  benefits  to  be  derived  bj  the  oon-alave- 
holding  part  of  the  popnlatku,  would  perhaps 
bo  of  more  importanee  than  any  other.  By 
o|MBiog  lo  them  a  profitable  empu>7ment,  you 
give  them  the  means  of  proesring  wealth  and 
.  amnl  respectabili^,  and  thereby  raise  up  in 
the  heart  «f  tbe  eountry  n  popuatton  wbioh 
wiH  be  the  pride  and  boast  (w  toe  nation.  In- 
Used  of  enugraling  oat  of  yew  bordersy  ther 
wOl  remain  the  ph;f8ioal  and  moral  bnlwarfc 
of  wnthfiin  inatitntionsL 

The  same  eaoaes  tfiat  fiivor  the  mamifiMtnre 
of  ooltan,  wtU  bear  upon  the  article  of  wool; 
but  the  sooth  can  never  acquire  the  same 
Konopoiy  in  this  aa  in  the  article  of  cottoa 
It  however,  thia  district  should  proeeeute  the 
growfaig  of  wool  to  ih%  extent  ci  its  capacity^ 
and  shookl  only  manufoetnre  to  the  extent  of 
ito  growlh,  the  businesB  weald  become  of  great 
importance,  and  woold  add  mobh  wemk  to 
the  coBMnflUity. 

Iron  ia  an  article  that  abounds  m  many 
parts  of  the  aoothwest,  and  is  deethied  to 
coBstitoteooaol  its  great  staples.  Slave  labor 
is  peculiarly  adaptM  to  the  production  and 
Bamifiictare  of  oas  aitide.  The  demand  for 
hon  ia  dulv  iooreasing  throuflhout  tbe  dvil- 
imd  world,  out  in  no  part  perhaps  more  than 
hi  the  United  States.  It  may  be  assumed 
flbat  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  by 
BMans  of  raitwmyi^  will  be  aoopted  throuffh- 
ant  the  entire  coontry;  the  demand  for  Oiis 
alaeet  alone  will  be  laifpe,  almost  beyond  cal- 
eolation.  The  introdoetion  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  other  majnifiustures,  will  also  greatly  in- 
crease thedeoumd  for  iron,  Add  to  these  the 
inersaainf  demand  ioddent  to  the  growth  of 
tte  west  for  agricaltmal  and  other  purposes, 
and  it  wUl  be  peroeived  that  the  production 
and  manwfactnre  of  iron  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  any  other  bnneh  of  indnstrv,  and  it  should 
be  tM  policy  of  the  south,  without  dehiy,  io 
use  every  reasonable  means  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  develapment  of  this  great  source  of 
wealth. 

Oottoo,  wool,  and  iron  may  be  regarded  as 
the  three  great  etaples  of  the  southwest  Bat 
thera  is  so  close  a  rotation  between  these  atkd 
manv  other  branches  of  manufoctures,  that  the 
I  astablishment  of  any  one  or  more  of  tliea>  upon 
an  eztendve  acale  would  draw  after  them 
ethen,  perhaps,  not  tboittht  of  in  ^e  begin- 
ning; thus  not  only  alfording  emplcryment  to 
all  the  labor  of  Um  eount^,  bnt  imparting 
TOL  H. 


value  to  aU  the  natural  produeta  of  the  hmd. 
The  minerak,  the  strenmS)  and  the  feresta, 
would  all  be  found  to  be  the  great  sources  of 
wealth,  and  the  possessor  of  many  a  barren 
spot  woold  be  surprised  at  his  mod  fortune. 
But  of  all  the  dasses  to  be  benefited  by  mxA 
a  diange,  the  agricoltQrist  would  come  in  for 
the  largest  diare,  and  it  is  for  them  and  their 
interests  that  these  important  changes  are  pro- 
posed. The  coontry  and  its  deetiny  is  in  tnelr 
nanda;  they  have  at  their  disposal  more  ample 
means  of  produdng  wealth,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  comfort,  than  baa  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  any  other  land  or  people. 
They  have  reached  an  important  cvins  m  tnefir 
own  historv,  and  it  wonld  be  prudent  that 
they  should  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
past,  aod  examine  their  present  condition^  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  form  a  Juat 
estimate  of  the  future. 

In  looiking  into  the  history  of  the  south  and 
soothwest  smce  Uie  earliest  settlement,  wb 
find  that  tbe  almoet  entire  labor  of  the  coun- 
tiy  has  been  applied  to  agriculture,  and  that 
the  surplus  produeta  have  been,  up  to  witlnn 
a  few  years  past,  almost  entu^sly  shipped  to 
foreign  maikets.  The  country  seems  to  have 
laboird  under  the  impression  that  wealth 
ooold  be  acquired  only  by  drawing  it  fi-om 
other  countries.  Acting  npoo  thia  prindple, 
they  have  gone  en  frSai  year  to  year  pro- 
dudng  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mm  for  exporta- 
tion, until  their  best  lands  nave  become  es^ 
hausted,  and  they  ftid  tijemselves  as  poor  in 
all  the  appliances  of  comfort  aa  ttiey  were 
many  years  past  The  price  of  the  erope 
being  returned  to  the  countir  in  artidee  of 
daily  consumption,  tiie  proceecto  of  eadi  year's 
crop  is  consumed  without  leaving  any  thin^  to 
be  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  commnnitr; 
and  the  only  increase  to  be  found  in  the  eie* 
ments  or  means  to  procure  wealth,  consists  of 
the  increase  of  slaves— an  iD^rease  in  no  waj 
ounnectcd  witii  the  exportttion  of  produce, 
but  would  have  been  theeame,  or  in  all  prob- 
abili^  greater,  if  all  t&e  produce  had  beett 
consumed  at  home. 

If  one  nnacquaipi^  with  the  maent  con* 
ditioo  of  the  southwest,  were  told  that  the. 
oottongrowtng  district  alone  had  aold  the  crop 
for  fifty  nrilli^os  of  dollars  per  annnm  for  the 
last  twenty  yean,  he  would  naturally  con- 
dude  that  thn  must  be  the  richest  communitj 
in  the  world.  He  might  well  imagine  that 
the  pfanters  all  dwell  in  pdaces,  upon  estates 
improved  by  every  device  of  art,  and  that 
their  meet  common  utmsils  were  made  of  tiie 
precfous  metals;  that  canals,  turnpikes,  rail- 
ways^ and  every  other  improvement  designed 
diher  for  use  or  for  ornament  abounded  in 
every  part  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  want  of 
money  had  never  been  felt  or  heard  of  in  its 
limits.  He  woold  conclude  that  the  most 
splendid  edifices  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
religion  and  learning  were  eveiy  where  to  be 
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Jbatfd,  and  that  all  the  liberal  arts  bad  here  | 
Ibiiod  their  reward  aod  a  home.  But  what  | 
would  be  his  surpriae  when  told,  that  ao  far 
from  dwelling  in  palaoea^  many  of  these  plant- 
en  dwell  in  habitatioDi  of  the  most  primitive 
eomtniction,  and  theae  ao  inartifidally  built 
aa  to  be  incapable  of  potecting  the  inmatea 
from  the  winoa  and  raina  of  heaven ;  that  in- 
atead  of  any  artiatical  improvement,  thia  rude 
dwelling  waa  anrrounded  bv  cotton  fielda,  or 
probablv  by  fielda  eyhanaten,  waahed  intogul- 
lie^  and  abandoned ;  that  inatead  of  eanala, 
the  navijpable  atreama  remain  unimproved,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  traneportatiun;  that  the 
common  roada  of  the  country  were  acaroely 
paaaable;  that  the  edificea  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  learning  and  religioD  were 
frequently  built  of  loga,  and  covered  with 
boards ;  and  that  the  fine  arte  were  but  little 
encouraged  or  cared  for.  Upon  reoeiviD^ 
thia  information,  he  would  imagine  that  this 
waa  Burely  the  country  of  miaera— 4hat  they 
had  been  hoarding  up  all  the  money  of  tM 
world,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  balance 
of  mankind.  But  hia  aurpriae  would  be  great- 
ly increaaed  when  informed,  that  inat^  of 
miaera  and  hoarders  of  money,  theae 
were  generallv  acaroe  of  it»  and  many 
em  embanraaaea  and  bankrupt  Upon 
what  principle  could  a  atranger  to  the  coun- 
try account  for  thia  condition  of  thinga  I  How 
oould  he  account  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
enormoua  aum  of  one  hUlian  of  doilarB  in  tbe 
abort  apace  of  twenty  years  t  Indeed,  I  think 
it  would  puxale  the  moat  obeerving  individual 
in  the  country  to  account  for  ao  atraoge  a  re- 

Bult 

It  ia  true  that  much  haa  been  paid  for  pub- 
lic leads  within  thia  period  of  twenty  yean, 
but  the  price  of  two  cropa  would  more  than 
cover  that  acooont  The  purchase  of  alavea 
and  private  hndaahould  not  be  taken  into  the 
account,  becauie  the  money  paid  for  theae 
should  have  remsiued  in  the  countrv,  except 
that  portico  paid  lir  the  slaves  purabaeed  out 
of  the  coiton  region,  which  is  mconsideiable 
when  compared  to  the  number  brought  into 
it  by  emigrants;  and  ab  to  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  slaves  in  the  cotton  region,  that 
haa  no  relation  to  the  sul^ck 

Whatt  then,  has  become  ef  Vhe  other  nine 
hundred  millions  of  dollars!  Msch  of  it  haa 
been  paid  to  the  neighboring  stat«  for  pro- 
viaionak  mulea,  horses,  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry;  much  has  been  paid  for  dotbiog  and 
other  articles  of  manufacturei  all  induced  by 
the  system  of  applying  all,  or  nearly  all  ths 
labor  of  the  country  to  the  production  of  one 
staple  only,  and  by  neglecting  the  encourage- 
ment of  manuiacturea  No  mind  can  look 
back  upon  the  history  of  this  region  for  the 
last  twentv  years,  and  not  feel  convinced  that 
the  labor  bestowed  in  cotton  growing  during 
that  period  haa  been  a  total  loaa  to  Uiia  part 
of  the  country.    It  ii  true  that  aome  of  the 


neigfaborinff  atatea  have  been  benefited  toiaM 
extent,  and  it  has  aerved  to  swell  the  genenl 
conomeree  of  the  nation ;  the  maoQ&otivflif 
the  raw  material  has  ffiven  employmeoi  to 
foreign  capital  and  to  uneign  labor,  aod  fcfl 
also  served  to  swell  the  volume  of  Mp 
commerce.  But  the  country  of  its  produetko 
haa  gained  nothing,  and  lost  much  ;'-it  bi 
lost  much  because  it  haa  not  kept  itsrehtivi 
position  in  the  rapid  mardi  of  improTeuMSl 
which  marks  the  progress  of  other  coaotria; 
and  more  than  all,  in  the  tranaportatioD  of  ill 
jfrodnee,  it  haa  transported  much  of  tlte  p» 
ductive  and  essential  prindples  of  the  m1i 
which  can  never  be  returned,  therein  aif 
pine  the  very  foundation  of  its  wealth 

No  countiy  has  ever  acquired  permaoal 
wealth  by  exporting  its  nnmanufaetarsd  ^ 
ducts;  and  if  any  such  case  oould  be  found  it 
historv,  the  experience  of  the  aoathwastwodil 
fiimiah  aatiefactoiy  teatimooy  that  tbe  exp*' 
tatioo  of  the  commoditiea  produced  hare^  w 
rather  to  impoveriah  than  enridi  the  eooBtry. 
With  the  experience  aod  the  Ughta  of  the  pat 
before  them,  it  would  aeem  to  be  madseatB 
peraevere  in  a  course  ae  detrimental  to  (h* 
mtereata.  U,  when  the  pricea  of  the  leei&l 
ataplea  were  much  better  than  they  are  liMf 
to  be  for  the  future,  and  when  tbe  laadi^ 
more  fertile  and  productive  than  wcm,  v 
aystem  proved  unprofitable  and  ruinoai»vk|| 
hope  is  there  that  the  result  of  the  iiitaevi 
be  Iwtter  I  Nay,  ia  it  not  quite  certain  Ait 
each  Bucceeding  year  will  accelerate  the  p* 
greasive  deterioration,  until  a  state  of  B*' 
deemable  ruin  will  ensue  t 

The  time  haa  arrived  vHien  this  mI)'^ 
should  be  brought  to  the  considentioo^ 
every  individual  in  the  ooontiy,  and  aU  oi 
facta  bearing  upon  it  should  be  oolleetediij 
atated  with  fidelity.  If  the  legidatarerVj 
not  move  in  thia  work,  let  aodeties  be  te**" 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  focti^  and  ^^ 
ing  them  lor  public  uae.  l^et  a  sorrej  ^ 
census  be  taken  of  some  of  the  older  eM 
showing  the  quantity  of  land  now  in  colni^ 
tioo,  compared  to  the  quantity  coltinttd  « 
some  given  period  that  has  paaaed;  tbeqoi* 
Uty  of  knd  that  has  been  cultivated,  sod  ajv 
abandoned  by  reason  of  its  exhaostioe;  tf 
comparative  productiveneaa  of  the  soil  ootra 
cultivation,  with  the  aoil  formeriy  ^^V^ 
also  the  quantity  of  |»oductive  aolu  not  dea^ 
and  brought  into  cultivatloD,  and  tbecapi09 
of  the  atate  to  inoreaae  ita  prodnotiooi»  «^ 
of  cotton  or  grain.  . 

Let  it  be  ahown  alao  what  numbff  « ■** 
inhabitanta  are  non-slaveholderB,  aod  ^^j^ 
pecU  of  thia  cUua  in  regard  to  their  ni^ 
condition  in  the  country.  Let  flMti  ^ff 
collected  in  regard  to  tbe  mioeraK  C'*^ 
water  power,  and  the  number  of  hthorer^ 
might  be  spared  from  the  field  wit^^xfa 
meat  4o  tbe  agricultunl  pursnita  Add« 
this  all  proper  facta  connected  with  thic* 
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fd  ereotiig  bufldiogs^  and  the  purchMe  of 
machiDerj  for  manufActuring  both  oottoD  and 
wool  lit  the  number  of  hands  and  the  ooat 
neoesoarf  to  produoe  ai^  given  quantitj  of 
fabric  be  ascertained ;  and  cause  the  whole, 
when  proner ly  and  fidrlj  digested,  to  be  pub* 
liahed  m  toe  most  popular  form,  that  they  may 
be  read  by  the  whole  oommunity.  Such  a  col- 
lection of  facta  would  aflbrd  more  light  upon 
the  subject  of  political  economy  than  all  the 
books  that  have  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the 
present  day. 

To  the  foregoing  might  be  added  another 
dass  of  facts,  that  would  go  &r  to  ezplato 
what  has  become  of  a  laige  portion  oi  the 
money  that  has  been  earned  by  the  labor  of 
the  south  and  southwest— I  mean  those  &cts 
connected  with  the  transportation  of  the  raw 
material  to  a  market^  and  the  amount  of  the 
manufactures  composed  of  that  raw  material, 
that  has  been  returned  to  and  consumed  by 
the  producer.    This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject 
that  should  be  carefoUr  inquired  into^  and 
stated  in  terms  that  could  be  understood  by 
afi.    It  should  be  separated,  if  possible,  from 
all  political  consideratioos,  so  tnat  the  mind 
of  overy  indtvidual  may  be  free  to  act  on  it 
without  prejudice.    It  is  a  self-eyident  propo> 
sition,  that  the  transportation  of  an  article 
adds  nothing  to  its  intrinsic  Talue.    Its  toI- 
wne,  quality,  and  properties  remain  the  same 
as  they  were  before  toe  act  of  transportation. 
A  barrel  of  flour  or  pork  transported  from 
New-Orleans  to  Liverpool  contams  no  more 
nutriment,  nor  can  it  contribute  more  to  the 
support  of  human  life  and  comfort  in  Liver- 
pool than  in  New-Orleans.    Now  it  will  be 
Krceived,  thai  if  this  flour  and  pork  should 
consumed  in  Liverpool  bv  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manulhcture  of  cotton  doth,  and 
th^  doth  shoold  be  sent  to  this  country  to  be 
consumed  by  the  cotton  grower,  and  the  cloth 
could  have  been  manufactured  here  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor  as  at  Liverpool ;  then 
the  whole  of  the  time,  labor,  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  the  cotton, 
flour,  and  pork  to  Liverpool,  and  the  re-ship- 
ment of  the  cloth  to  this  country,  is  a  dear 
losa,  at  least  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  to 
this  proposition  is  predicated  upon  the  asBump- 
tion  that  the  labor  employea  in  the  manu- 
factxue  of  doth  in  this  country  might  have 
b(«n  more  profitably  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. 80  fiir  from  this  bemg  the  case,  how- 
ever, the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  would 
be  promoted  by  withdrawing  this  labor  from 
the  field,  and  to  that  extent  keeping  down 
the  over-productioo  of  the  raw  material.  The 
capital,  skill,  and  labor  employed  in  this 
transactioD,  are  not  only  lost  to  Uiis  country 
but  to  tbe  whole  human  family;  for  as  it 
has  been  ahown  that  nothing  hss  been  pro- 
duoed  by  the  operation,  the  volume  of  those 


things  necessary  to  human  comlbrt  has  in  no 
^ay  been  increased.  In  making  this  asser- 
tion, we  do  not  forget  that  those  employed  in 
this  transportation  have  been  supported  by 
their  labor,  but  this  does  not  alter  die  case ; 
for  as  their  labors  were  unproductive,  it 
would  have  been  the  same  to  the  bidanoe  of 
the  world  if  they  had  raised  the  amount  by 
contribution  from  the  producer  and  consumer 
of  the  artides  transported.  This  is  the  great 
evil  under  which  the  southwest  labors.  She 
is  yearly  wearing  out  her  soil  in  the  produc- 
tion of  one  great  staple,  whidi  has  oecome 
ruinously  low  in  price  by  reason  okits  great 
supply.  She  parts  with  this  stapleat  prime 
cost,  and  purdiases  almost  all  her  necessary 
appliances  of  comfort  (torn  abroad,  not  at 
pnme  cost»  but  burdened  with  the  profits  of 
merchants,  the  costs  of  transportation,  dutiei^ 
commissions,  ezchanffs,  and  numerous  other 
charges,  all  of  whic£  go  to  support  and  en- 
rich others  at  her  expense.  This  is  the  true 
reason  that  she  is  growing  poorer  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  growine  rich,  for  it  is 
easy  for  the  world  to  enrich  itself  frwn  sndi 
a  customer  on  sudi  terma 

If  she  were  wise,  she  would  cease  to  carry 
on  a  traffic  in  which  she  always  has  been 
and  alwavs  must  be  a  loser ;  she  wUl  set  np 
for  herself,  and  instead  of  parting  with  the 
products  of  all  her  labor  to  support  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world,  she  will  manufacture  her 
own  dothing,  and,  not  stopping  at  this,  pro- 
ceed to  manufacture  the  wnole  of  her  crop^ 
and  thereby  draw  upon  the  world  for  a  por- 
tion of  her  fbrmer  kesea. 

If  the  proper  statistical  inlbrmation  could 
be  obtained,  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  would 
be  found  that  the  capital  and  labor  expended 
by  the  southwest  in  the  transportation  of  its 
cotton,  and  the  return  of  tbe  manufactured 
artide  for  consumption  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  would  amount  to  a  sum  suffident  to 
erect  buildings,  purchase  machinery,  and  put 
into  successfm  operation  a  suffident  numoer 
of  cotton  mills  to  manufacture  all  the  cotton 
that  she  growa 

Suppodng  the  south  should  be  convinced 
that  she  has  hitherto  pursued  an  erroneous 
and  ruinous  policy,  anid  resolves  to  change, 
an  important  inquiry  then  arises  in  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  the  means  can 
be  obtained  to  enaUe  her  to  introduce  in  a 
reasonable  time  the  contemplated  refornL 
Upon  this  head  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
change  in  the  pdicy  of  a  country  which  in- 
volves so  many  important  and  vital  consider- 
ations shopld  be  introduced  gradually,  so  as 
to  prevent  sudden  revulsions  from  takir^ 
place  in  the  long  established  pursuits  of  the 
community.  The  beginning  should  be  small, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  outiay  of  too  much 
capital  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  difficult 
to  procure  the  requisite  number  of  skilful 
operatives  to  make  the  investment  profit- 
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able.  BoiooiiwillisteiidipgtbeduDigeBfaodld 
be  gradual,  yet  a  well  digested  system  of  in- 
crease and  eolargameat  should  be  adopted 
in  tiie  beginning,  and  never  departed  from. 

Ijet  such  planters  as  are  desiroos  of  tlie 
introdnetion  of  manufactures,  instead  of  in- 
resting  the  net  income  of  their  drops  in  land 
and  slaves*  appropriate  it  to  the  purposes  of 
manu&cturing,  and,  by  uniting  the  surplus 
means  of  a  number  together,  an  association 
might  be  ibrmed  with  sufficient  means  to 
commence  the  work  in  eyery  important  dis- 
trict in  a  very  short  time.    Instead  of  send- 
ing their  jMSag  slaves  to  the  field,  send  them 
to  the  cotdn  mill  to  be  instructed  as  opera- 
tives   If  such  a  course  were  adopted  and 
adhered  to,  every  year  would  add  accelerated 
strength  to  the  enterprise.    The  manufactur- 
ing establishments  would  soon  begin  to  sup- 
port themselves.     Every  year  would  bring 
an  increase  of  operatives  to  the  mills,  and  by 
adhering  to  a  system  like  this,  a  few  yean 
would    insensibly  produce   a   change   that 
would  astonish  mankind,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out lessening  the  agricultural  producte  of  the 
country,  or  doinfi^  violence  to  anjr  of  the 
established  pursmta  of  the  commumty.    By 
adopting  a  course  like  this,  the  whole  scheme 
could  be  carried  out  upon  the  means  and  re- 
sources of  the  southwest,  the  establishments 
would  go  into  oneration  free  from  debt  and 
incumbrance,  ana  all  the  profits  would  be- 
long to  the  country,  free  from  the  demands 
of  foreign  capitalists.    Two  hands  employed 
in  the  mills  could  spin  and  weave  the  cotton 
produced  by  three ;  this  would  add  about  two 
hundred  per  cent  to  its  value^  which  wonld 
be  a  clear  gain  to  the  country.     I  assume  it 
to  be  a  dear  gain,  for  the  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve in  a  few  years  the  cotton  crop,  in  its 
raw  state,  would  bring  as  much  money  to 
the  planters  and  the  country  at  huge  as  it 
would  have  done  pro?iding  this  system  had 
not  been  introduced.    It  wonld,  in  time,  be 
the  means  of  aflbrding  a  home  market  for  all 
the  cotton  produced :  this  would  make  the 
market  price  more  permanent  and  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  reason  tnat  the  price  would  not 
depend  upon  and  be  influenced  bv  so  many 
contigencies  as  at  present    The  character  of 
the  crop,  and  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand, 
could  always  be  estimated.    This  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  prevent  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, which  has  so  often  prevailed  in  regard 
to  t^e  article  of  cotton,  and  which  has  ever 
been  attended  with  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences.   In  a  word,  we  should  control  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  world,  and  would  have  it 
in  our  power  to  esteblish  the  prices  at  rates 
that  would  always  be  remunerating  to  the 
producer  of  both  the  raw  material  and  the 
manufactured  artide. 

In  contemplating  the  results  of  these  pro- 
positions, they  appear  more  like  air-built  cas- 
tlaa  than  substantial  efiecte  flowing  from  or 


produoed  by  adequvto  eaoMB.  Bat  si  the 
risk  of  being  pronounced  a  dreamer,  we  will 
take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  resubs  whidi 
may  reasonably  be  esepected  fhim  the  iotrth 
duction  of  manufactures  into  the  southwent 
And  first  of  all,  the  value  of  tiie  cottoB,  in 
case  it  should  all  be  mannlhetured  in  the 
country,  will  be  increased  at  least  trwo  hm- 
dred  per  cent ;  and  instead  of  fifty  milfiooa 
of  doUars*  we  shall  produce  ammally  mm 
hundred  and  fifty  millions;  and  if  the  crap 
should  ever  reach  loor  and  a  half  millions  of 
bales,  and  the  prices  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  manuibctured  aitides  dionld  name 
as  at  present,  the  annual  produce  wotud 
amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  per  amum.  Thns 
the  artide  of  cotton  alone,  to  'say  oothiBg  of 
other  productions,  woidd,  to  use  a  %urBlm 
expression,  esteblish  the  centre  of  gravi^  for 
the  commercial  world  in  ib»  southwest 

Instead  of  being  drained  of  her  aabstanes 
by  every  other  people,  the  current  woaVA  be 
reversed,  and  wealth  woidd  flow  into  her 
coffers  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
then,  indeed,  her  planters  miflht  dwdl  in 
castles,  upon  estetes  improved  and  embd- 
lished  by  every  device  of  art;  the  exhausted 
and  abandoned  fields  Would  be  radaimed 
and  redeemed  from  storiUty;  her  ewamps 
would  be  drained,  and  her  riv6n  ooofioed 
within  their  banks,  with  great  advantage  ta 
the  health  of  the  counti^ ;  the  facilities  of 
travelling  and  transporUtion  would  be  ish 
proved  and  enlarged  to  an  extent  conmienM> 
rate  with  the  utmost  demand ;  and  the  sooft 
and  southwest  would  become,  what  by  na- 
ture and  the  aid  of  art  they  are  destined 
to  be,  tiie  richest  and  fiureit  portioB   of 
the  whde  earth.    But  the  benems  of  aodi 
a  change  will  not  be  confined  to  the  aontb- 
west;   every    other   part   of  the    eountry 
would   partidpate  in  her  prosperity,  and 
more  especially  the  west   and    norttiweet 
This  mignty  region,  which  will  ere  kng  num* 
ber  fifty  milUons  of  human  beings,  must  be 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  sooUh 
west»  whether  in  prosperity  or  adverdfef. 
The  southwest  is  the  legitimate  market  fat 
the  bread,  provisions,  and  stock  of  this  i»> 
gion.    Hm  northwest  could  be  sufmlied  at 
cheaper  rates  with  all  the  artides  <n  loaoe- 
finctures  produced  in  the  southwest^  than  she 
could  be  from  either  New^England  or  any 
foreign  market;  lor  this  one  reason,  if  no 
other,   that   the   transportation   woold   be 
cheaper,  and  for  the  fhrther  reason  tfaat»  fay 
purcnadng  in  the  market  where  she  eoid  her 
own  produce,  much  would  be  saved  in  the 
way  of  exchaaee  and  connaisdons. 

It  may  be  awed,  where  could  a  market  be 
found  for  tibe  enormous  quantity  of  fribrioB  to 
be  produced  from  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  f  By  referenoe  te 
the  ratie  of  the  inereaee  of  pqpubliQO  in  Ike 
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UflIM  Slit«i»il  wi&  be  fbind  that  onrpopo- 
Ifttioii  dod>leB  in  ftbont  twenty-lbiir  yean ; 
and,  ■fWHiniiig  tiMt  we  hay«  twenty  duIUodb 
BOW,  our  popnlatioo  will  amount  to  eigh^ 
miUiooe  in  the  year  1890,  a  period  that  will 
•rriYe  within  the  lifetime  of  man^  men  who 
•re  DOW  thirty  jrears  of  age.  This  increaae 
d  popalation  will  be  quite  equal  to  the  in- 
creaae in  the  growth  of  cotton ;  and  we  duiU 
eootinne  to  haye  perhape  nboat  the  aame 
qnantaly  ibr  ezportatioe  to  fareigB  oountriea 
toat  we  export  at  pieeeat ;  but  ^ia  quantity 
beuE^  greatlir  increaaed  in  value  by  beinp^ 
manufactured,  our  external  commerce  in  this 
•itiele  wifl  be  more  than  doubled,  while  our 
intemal  commeroe  wiD  be  enlaiged  almoet 
beyond  human  ooneeptiai;  for  the  closeat 
isTestigatioa  CHinot  at  present  diacoYer  the 
aoany  new  aourcet  ci  commeroe  which  will 
from  time  to  time  develop  tbemaelvee  in  a 
«0OBtffY  eo  new  and  to  extensive  as  the 
United  Stated  and  eepedally  the  great  west- 
«m  division. 

In  every  point  of  view  (save  that  it  affords 
no  revenue  to  the  government)' the  internal 
oommerce  of  the  ooontry  ia  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  the  external  or  foreiffo  com- 
meree.  The  capita  labor,  and  skiU  em- 
ploy^ in  the  transportation  belongs  to  the 
eovntiy,  and  eonatitntes  a  portion  of  its 
wealth;  and  the  profits  denved  from  the 
transportation,  aa  well  as  the  commissions 
and  profits  of  the  dealers  in  thia  eommerce, 
all  go  to  the  s^qiport  of  our  own  dtisena. 
By  eatabliabing  manufeeturea  in  the  country, 
a  market  will  be  afforded  for  many  artidea, 
which  from  their  perishable  nature,  or  owing 
to  their  great  weight  or  bulk  compared  to 
their  value,  cannot  beeome  the  objecta  of  a 
forei^  or  diatant  commerce.  Many  artidea 
of  thiB  daae  would  be  found  profitable  to  the 

rdoeer,  and  highly  convenient  and  uaefol 
the  consumer,  onk  at  present,  for  want 
«f  a  demand,  thia  eonroe  of  employment,  com- 
/ert,  sad  wealth  ia  lost  to  the  eouotiy. 

In  thia  claaa  of  prodncta  may  be  mentioned 
the  products  of  the  foreat,  aummer  fruits, 
bay,  potatoea,  and  many  other  artidea  pro- 
duced at  a  eooaiderafale  distance  from  towns 
flod  navigable  atreama  Every  manufiictnr 
ii^  estabUsbment  would  open  a  new  market, 
asd  become  the  osntre  of  a  eommeroial  dr- 
<^;  and  by  changing  these  perishable  and 
beavy  artieses  by  the  process  of  consumption 
and  reproduetion  into  a  more  permanent  and 
waluable  form,  they  would  be  made  suitable 
to  enter  into  a  more  distant  commerce.  And 
thus  employment  would  be  given  to  labor, 
and  all  tlie  means  of  comfort  and  of  wealth 
wonld  be  produced  in  dirtriets  hitherto  lying 
waste  aad  unproductive,  in  a  government 
like  ouia  in  mrm,  extending  over  ao  large  a 
country,  a  cooatry  ao  atroogly  marked  and 
divided  by  its  physical  oenformation  and 
direnilgr  of  dimate^  it  is  of  great  importance 


that  every  eneooragement  should  be  given  to 
internal  commerce.  By  promoting  this  gre^t 
interest,  the  local  and  provincial  prejudices 
always  so  liable  to  grow  up  between  districts 
hilving  but  little  intercourse  are  prevented 
Ead)  portion  of  the  country  will  be  made  to 
feel  its  dependence  upon  the  other,  a  commu- 
nity of  interest  will  be  established,  and  a 
general  sympathy  pervade  the  whole  natiop 
as  one  family.  Ttma  our  political  institutiooe 
will  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  many  of 
the  causes  which  have  hitherto  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  ihe  country  will  cease.  Oar 
population  will  become  more  Americanized. 
In  throwing  off  our  dependence  upon  other 
countries  for  the  supply  of  our  physical 
wants,  we  shall  become  more  independent  in 
•or  manners  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  the 
same  great  causes,  which  give  us  the  control 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  will  enable  ua 
to  imprees  upon  other  nations  our  manners 
and  customs.  The  spirit  and  philosophy  of 
our  political  institutions  wUl  follow  our  coni^ 
merce  wherever  it  prevails ;  and  more  than 
all,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  we 
shall,  through  the  agency  of  our  supremacy  in 
foreign  commeroe,  do  much  to  establish  the 
Christian  religion  throughout  the  earth. 

Possessing  a  territorr  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  Euit>pe  and 
Afiica  on  the  east  and  southeast^  and  Asia 
and  Australia  on  the  west  and  southwest^ 
and  our  coasting  trade  from  east  to  west» 
passing  all  around  South  America,  we  occupjr 
a  position  upon  the  elobe  which  plainly  indi- 
cates our  superior  advantagea  over  all  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  Bat  these  advantagea 
must  be  cultivated  and  improved,  or  they 
will  not  be  available  in  giving  to  our  countiy 
that  proud  pre-eminence  over  all  others  that 
she  is  capable  of  attaining.  The  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  the 
encouragement  of  manufoctures,  by  whidi 
meaaa  we  shall  not  only  render  oureelvea 
independent  of  aU  other  countries  for  the 
supply  of  most  of  our  wants,  but  we  shall 
soon  begin  to  afford  large  supplies  to  other 
nationa  In  using  the  term  encouragtmentt  I 
have  no  reference  to  that  kind  of  encourage- 
ment which  may  be  given  by  the  acts  of  3ie 
genera]  government  bv  a  protective  tariff; 
that  brandi  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the 
statesman,  and  with  him  I  denre  to  leave  it 
But  I  mean  Uiat  kind  of  encouragement  whicb 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  give,  sim|>ly 
b^  a  division  of  labor,  lliis  is  the  great  prin' 
aple  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  'whola 
subject  Experience  shows  that  eveir  agri- 
cultural product  that  can  be  successfully  pro* 
duced  in  the  United  States  can  be  increased 
far  beyond  the  demand ;  this,  in  time,  reduces 
the  prices  so  low  that  it  checks  the  produo- 
tion,  and  the  demand  for  labor  being  also 
checked,  mudi  labor  is  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment; and  It  has  been  the  oaae  formanj 
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yean  that  there  has  been  an  o^er-produdUon 
of  all  the  leading  staples  at  the  same  time, 
leaving  in  the  oountry  very  nuuy  individuals 
without  adequate  and  constant  employment 
This  is  a^eat  evil;  it  is  not  only  a  source 
of  individual  suffering,  but  greatly  endangers 
the  safety  and  morals  of  sode^. 

From  my  own  observataoo,  I  am  satisfied 
that  within  the  scope  of  my  acquaintance, 
I  have  perceived  more  unhappiness  arising 
from  the  want  of  constant  ana  profitable  em- 
ployment, for  five  years  past,  than  fixxn  all 
other  causes  put  tc^ether.  If  the  pursuits 
of  the  country  were  sufficiently  diversified, 
this  evil  woulJ  be  removed.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  laborer  who  is  out  of  emplojr- 
ment  to  introduce  new  pursuits ;  he  is  desti- 
tute of  the  means  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  But 
when  it  is  discovered  in  any  district  of  country 
that  from  over-production  the  leading  pursuits 
fiul  to  remunerate  tlie  labor  engaged  m  them, 
aome  other  pursuit  should  be  introduced  to 
ao  extent  that  would  relieve  the  established 
pursuits  from  over-productiocL  This  could  be 
effected  tbrouffhout  the  countxy  by  the  form- 
ation of  agriciutural  societies  in  everf  comity, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  collect  afi  proper 
information  connected  with  the  labor  and 
products  of  the  countiy ;  and  whenever  it  waa 
ascertained  that  any  pursuit  was  becoming  un- 
profitable by  over-production,  or  other  causes, 
It  should  be  their  further  duty  to  procure  in- 
formation in  regard  to  a  substitute,  and  when 
a  substitute  should  be  selected  and  adopted, 
the  means  should  be  raised  to  aid  in  its  in- 
troductioa  In  this  way  a  great  variety  of 
employments  would  in  time  be  established, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
whole  community.  By  this  means  manv 
new  sources  of  employment  and  wealth 
would  be  discoverea  and  developed,  and 
more  permanency  would  be  imparted  to  the 
standard  value  of  the  old-establi^ed  pur- 
suits; and  revulsions  would  consequently 
become  less  frequent 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  e9^e<mraffe9MrU 
required  for  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
and  a  division  of  labor ;  it  is  that  kind  of  en- 
couragement which  is  derived  from  the  sym- 
pathy and  countenance  of  society ;  for  with- 
out this  encouragement  nothing  snort  of  great 
capital  and  indomitable  industiy  and  perseve- 
rance will  secure  success  to  any  new  enter- 
prise. The  community  must  first  be  enlight- 
ened upon  the  subject ;  the  public  mind  must 
be  convinced  by  facts  and  aiguments,  and  old 
prejudices  removed,  before  it  can  be  brought 
to  sympathiae  with  any  scheme  which  pro- 
poses a  change  in  the  established  pursuits  of 
the  community.  There  b  a  spirit  of  conser- 
vation in  business,  as  well  as  in  morals  and 
politics,  which  is  ever  upon  the  watch,  and 
prompt  to  condemn  every  innovation;  and 
woe  to  him  against  whose  projects  these  oon- 
s^rvatists  prophesy  1    They  have  much  pdde 


of  opinioD,  atid  if  they  predict  a  fiiQure,  ihef 
will  labor  to  sustain  their  judgment  by  every 
means  short  of  violence.  Sucoess  woold  im- 
plicate their  judgment  and  foresight  aad  eoe- 
sequently  they  luive  something  at  risk ;  tbej 
denominate  m  innovater  a  caatle-boilder 
wanting  in  judgmeot,  a&d  pronoonce  his 
sdiemes  visionary  and  impraoticable.  B^ 
such  practices  the  unfortunate  projector  m 
brongnt  into  disrepute;  he  loses  the  oonfi- 
dence  of  the  community,  and  wHboat  great 
pecuniary  and  moral  reeoorces  he  must  fiul ; 
and  with  his  failure  the  cause  in  which  he  ea- 
gaffes  is  injured. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  prophecy  has  ceased. 
There  are  many  prophets  in  the  land,  whose 
predictions  a  wise  man  will  not  disregard; 
ror  they  prophesy  evil,  an  i  set  themaelva  al 
work  to  produce  the  result  Henoe  the  im- 
portance of  preparing  the  way  for  the  indo- 
ductioQ  of  manofacturea  by  enlightening  the 
public  mind  by  every  practicable  meana  Tht 
public  prints  are  not  sufficient;  the  living 
minds  m  the  people  must  be  brooght  to  act 
upon  each  other  W  and  throuj^h  the  agencf 
of  associations ;  and  without  this  no  sympathy 
can  be  diftused  among  them  upon  this  great 
subject^  and  no  concert  of  actioo  can  bt 
effected. 

Before  the  public  mind  can  be  prepared 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  id  the 
souUiwest^  it  must  be  taught  a  new  nystem  cf  • 
private  and  political  economy.  Under  the 
present  system  the  opinion  generally  prev«h 
that  nothing  but  money  coostitutee  wealth; 
and  many  seem  to  suppose  that  the  best  test 
of  prosperity  is  mdicated  by  the  groes  ama 
for  which  tne  crop  is  sold,  with  out  littk 
reference  to  the  cost  of  its  production.  In  al 
my  acquaintance,  I  have  met  with  very  few 
planters  who  estimated  the  depreciatioa  of 
their  soil  as  any  thing  in  the  cost  of  pffodiidm 
a  crop,  notwitlutanding  they  were  eyerj  few 
years  compelled  to  purdiase  land  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  they  had  worn  out 
Those  who  act  upon  this  system  rarely  ever 
do  any  thing  to  improve  their  land ;  are  un- 
willing to  amiropriate  auffident  labor  to  the 
production  of^a  sufficient  supply  of  grain  and 
provisions;  and  never  doubt  the  proposttka 
that  if  they  can  buy  an  article  cheaper  thsa 
they  can  make  it  that  it  would  be  great  foltj 
to  produce  it  themselves^  This  propositna 
appears  plausible  in  theory,  and  might  be 
true  perhiape,  if  the  true  cost  of  produesqg 
the  article  oould  be  correctly  calculated ;  as 
well  as  the  inconvenience  of  procuring  a  sup- 
ply flrom  abroad,  and  the  detriment  to  bash 
ness  arising  from  the  want  of  an  abondaot 
and  constant  supply,  with  many  other  ooa- 
siderations  which  are  rarely  brought  into  the 
estimate.  But  however  ptausible  the  theory 
may  appear,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  de- 
ceptive and  unsound;  or  the  calcolatioiis  of 
the  cost  of  producing,  and  parcfaasipg  the  sap* 
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ply,  ue  not  oonrtclljr  auide.  For»  ezeept  in  | 
flome  pecsUar  locAtioii%  and  under  peculiar 
cucmnstaDoei^  e3q)erieDoe  baa  proT«n  that  the 
natem  ia  almoat  uniTeraally  mrnoua  in  prac- 
twa  ITiia  la  a  atrong  illuatratioo  of  the  ne- 
neaait J  of  a  diviakn  of  labor,  even  upon  a 
■ngle  plantation.  For  the  application  of  all 
the  later  of  the  plantation  to  the  production 
of  one  ataple,  ia  a  yiolation  of  thia  principle, 
which  aeenia  to  be  a  law  of  nature  govetmng 
aUher  worka. 

The  Taciety  of  aoil,  of  cHmate,  of  moantain 
and  plain,  and  in  fine  the  great  Tariety  of 
knman  capadtj  and  of  human  wanta,  all  mdi- 
eate  the  obaervaaee  of  thia  principle.  And 
when  dviliced  man  ahall  ceaae  to  obaerve  it, 
he  muat  return  to  hie  primitive  state  of  bar- 
barim ;  and  even  then  he  cannot  eziat  with- 
out in  some  degree  conforming  hia  pumiits  to 
fiiia  prindpie.  Labor  ia  man'a  destiny  upon 
earth  \  none  can  escape  from  it  in  some  tonn 
or<»ther ;  nor  have  they  the  moral  right  to  do  so. 
Neither  have  any  part  of  the  human  fSunily 
the  natural  right  to  appropriate  to  tbemaelvee 
aaore  than  their  share,  to  the  exdualon  of 
others^ 

By  a  law  of  nian^s  nature,  a  certain  amount 
of  bodily  exerdae  ia  made  necessary  to  the 
derek^Mient  of  hia  fiioulties,  and  tlie  enjoy- 
nent  and  preservation  of  health.  Thia  ezer> 
OBe  was  not  Intended  to  be  wasted  in  un- 
pfcfitable  pursuita ;  but  waa  designed  to  be 
appropiated  to  tiie  production  of  thioga  uae- 
tuX  to  numan  comfort^  and  to  the  improvement 
of  man'a  condition.  It  ia  only  by  such  an 
appropriatian  that  dvilixed  man  haa  emeiged 
from  a  atateof  barbariam ;  and  by  aueh  meana 
only  can  a  atate  of  dvilization  be  aostained ; 
for  whea  that  requisite  quantum  of  human 
esienaae  which  ia  neceasary  to  sustain  health, 
diali  be  waated  or  thrown  awaj  upon  un- 
profitable objeeta,  the  advance  oi  dvilization 
muBt  not  only  be  cheeked,  but  it  muat  aufiar 
decay,  in  a  ratio  oonamenaorate  with  the  waste 
■od  mlai^pplication  of  human  exerdae^  Al- 
thoo^  man  waa  undoabtedlj  ded^d  and 
eooatituted  for  a  atate  of  civiliaabon,  it  ia 
■evertheleas  an  artificial  atate,  and  muat  be 
gjoremed  by  human  laws ;  and  amona  other 
dvil  rifffata,  it  ia  moat  dear  that  the  laborer 
ahonld  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  hia 
honeat  aoqutntiona. 

It  ia  alao  clear  that  for  the  porpoae  of  de- 
fining and  seeniJi]^  dvil  riefats,-  that  the  natu- 
ral wealth,  eonaiatmg  of  the  adl,  the  foreata, 
minerali^  4&,  ahoidd  be  appropriated,  and 
beeome  the  olneeta  of  individual  property  and 
oontfoL  By  keeping^  theae  propodtiona  in 
mw,  we  muat  peroetve  that  in  time,  aa  the 
popnlation  of  a  ooimtry  increasea,  and  new 
generatiooB  apring  up,  a  portion  of  the  people 
moat  be  deatitute  of  either  natural  or  anificial 
wealth,  and  are  necessarily  dependent  on  thoee 
who  poeaesa  the  wealth  of  the  country  for 
«Dp]qyiiieot  tmd  aiqqpori    Now,  if  we  aap- 


poae  that  all  the  established  and  known 
peasants  of  the  country  are  fully  supplied 
with  labor,  and  no  more  can  be  admitted 
without  endangering  tlie  means  of  existence 
to  thoee  already  employed,  then  that  portion 
of  the  population  woo  are  eo  unfortunate  aa 
to  be  out  of  employment,  must  starve  or  end* 
grate ;  and  thus  a  limit  would  be  fixed  to  the 
mcreaae  of  population.  This  is  not  a  mere 
bypplheeis,  for  history  affords  many  instancea 
in  point  Ttik  result  can'  be  prevented  aa 
loofi^  as  new  pursuits  can  be  introduced  that 
will  reward  the  laborer  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  If,  in  such  a  case,  a  part  of  the 
com  produced  was  sent  to  another  country  to 
buy  clothing,  and  this  dothing  could  be  made 
by  the  surplus  and  unemployed  laborers  at 
home,  it  is  quite  plain  that  such  a  change 
would  afford  relief  to  the  extent  of  the  com 
thus  retained  in  the  countiy.  Or,  if  a  coun- 
try in  such  a  condition  procured  com  firom 
abroad  by  the  exchange  of  its  manufiEiclures, 
which  were  produced  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
demand,  if  some  other  article  of  manufacture 
could  be  produced,  which  could  be  exdumged 
for  com,  this  would  likewise  afford  relief  to 
the  extent  which  such  manufiucture  could  be 
exdumged.  In  thu  caae  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  relief  ia 
founded,  ia  the  witharawin|^  of  the  emplc^- 
ment  of  fordgn  labor,  and  mcreasing  the  cfe- 
mand  at  home  by  the  introduction  of  new 
puramtai  By  thua  dividing  the  labor  of  H 
community,  and  diveru^^ing  the  pursuits^ 
provision  may  be  made  for  an  almost  indefi* 
nite  amount  of  population.  And  the  condu* 
don  natundly  follows,  that  the  more  divided 
and  diversified  the  pursuits,  the  more  diverd- 
fied  will  be  the  intelligence  of  a  community,  for 
every  new  pursuit  bnngs  with  it  the  science 
or  knowledge  connected  with  it,  thus  redeem- 
ing the  laboring  daaaea  fix>m  ignorance,  aa 
well  as  fipom  poverty. 

Thia  is  an  important  eondderation  in  a 
government  like  ours,  which  is  founded  upon 
the  intcJlig^nce  and  virtue  of  the  people; 
these  constitute  not  only  the  basis,  but  the 
superstruction  alao;  these  are  improvable 
qualifications;  and  with  proper  culture  and 
encouragement  may  be  perpetuated  through- 
out all  time,  and  so  long  may  our  free  institu- 
tions abide.  But  suffer  these  to  fiill  into  de- 
cay, and  the  republican  government  of  the 
United  States  must  cease  to  exist,  except  in 
hiBtory,  where  it  will  be  pointed  out  as  a 
sblendid  failure  in  an  effort  made  by  a  few 
pnilanthropists  to  redeem  man  from  ignorance 
and  tyranny. 

The  foregdng  views  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
states,  which  may  be  denominated  the  cotton 
region ;  but  in  their  general  appliaation,  they 
are  btended  for  the  whole  of  the  slavdiolding 
district  of  the  Union.  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkanaaa  and  Missouri  may  be  denominated 
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the  jpvoTinoD  indiiOD  region  of  tiie  soutbwest 
From  the  character  of  their  climate  and  aoil, 
their  agricoltoral  punoita  are  more  varied ; 
they  canaot  be  said  to  have  anj  decided  and 
fixed  staple,  except  ia  some  small  districts^ 
and  ooosequeatly  as  their  population  increases, 
they  will  more  naturally  diversify  their  pur- 
suitOL  Situated  between  the  south  and  the 
north,  their  location  is  a  most  happy  one  for 
the  distribution  of  their  great  leading  pro- 
ducts;  and  when  our  population  shall  reach 
eighty  or  a  hundred  millions*  as  it  must  before 
the  present  generation  shall  all  have  passed 
away,  the  middle  states  will  become  the  rich- 
est and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Union ; 
the  great  internal  oommeroe  of  the  Union 
will  find  its  centre  here,  and  cities  and  markets 
will  be  established,  equalling,  and  perhaps 
suTj^assinff,  those  situated  upon  the  sea^ooast 
Besides  we  article  of  proyision%  this  region 
will  be  able  to  produce  and  manufacture  the 
articles  of  iron,  hemp  and  tobaooo  chequer 
than  they  can  be  any  where  else  produced ; 
and  by  reason  of  advantage  of  location,  these 
articles  can  be  distribnted  in  eveiy  direction 
as  from  a  common  centre,  with  less  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  consumer.  Hera  like- 
wise will  centre  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
fiivilication,  which  wUl  give  the  distinctive 
tone  and  coloring  to  iba  American  character. 
Soch  predictions  may  apjpear  rash  to  many, 
but  beforo  tiiey  are  condemned  as  visionary 
and  false,  I  respectfully  invite  an  attentive 
examination  of  toe  map  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  careful  inouiry  into  the  natural  re- 
sources of  each  and  every  state  and  territory 
east  of  the  Bocky  Monntainai  After  such  an 
examination,  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  induding  Texss^  contains  a 
population  of  one  hundred  millions,  and  that 
two  fifths  of  this  population  is  situate  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  eastern  cities  can  no  longer 
oontfol  die  oommeroe  and  finances  of  Siis 
va^ij  r^on ;  and  this  is  a  state  of  things 
not  so  remote  but  that  many  now*  living  may 
lealise  H,  for  in  seventv  years  from  thu  time, 
if  our  population  should  continue  to  increase 
at  a  ratio  eqiud  to  the  seventy  years  past,  it 
will  reach  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miUiona 
Such  is  the  destiny  that  awaits  the  southwest, 
if  her  population  diould  have  the  loresiffht 
and  wisdom  to  improve  the  means  that 
nature  and  her  peculiar  institutions  have 
placed  in  her  power.  But  if  elie  blindlv;ad- 
neres  to  her  old  system  of  applying  aU  her 
labor  to  the  production  of  but  one,  or  a  liew 
articles,  thereby  exhausting  her  natural 
wealth  and  receiviog  nothing  that  is  substan- 
tial and  permanent  in  its  stead,  she  must 
lose  all  the  advantages  of  her  position  and  of 
her  vast  iiiouroes»  and  the  eastern  states 
must  continue  to  increase  their  mtmnfiwrtures 
until  they  shall  monopolise  both  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  &bria   And  thu^tha  aheord 


system  of  tnttsportiqg  tha  nar  material  lo  m 
great  distance,  at  a  great  expense  to  g«t  il 
manufactured,  will  be  peqpetoated.  And  m 
bushel  of  com  grown  in  the  west  fiir  ten  ecBli^ 
must  continue  to  be  sent  to  the  east  at  dm 
cost  of  fifom  thirty  to  foit^  centa,  to  fe«d  te 
operatives ;  and  after  giving  empkyment  in 
the  eastern  population,  and  paymg  a  lnig>i 
profit  on  eastern  capitsA,  and  to  eastern  ma^ 
chants,  the  manufactured  artide  will  b«  r» 
turned  to  the  west,  chaiged  with  tranaporln* 
tion  and  otiier  expenses,  to  be  consamea  and 
paid  for  in  part  with  corn  at  in  oedta  par 
boshel,  and  other  western  prodnoe  at  eone- 
spondinff  prices.  Tba  whole  pvoeeas  is  ao  ab* 
surd  and  preposterous  when  fsiriy  stated,  tint 
we  can  scarcely  believe  in  its  present  cxislaioi^ 
although  the  whole  conalarr  is  engagad  m 
earrymg  it  on  every  day. 

There  is  another  eonsideratioa  raansctedl 
with  the  perpetuation  of  this  system.  As 
the  lands  become  more  and  more  fxhansted 
in  the  older  and  mote  northern  parts  e#  the 
slavebolding  districts^  slave  labor  will  bosome 
less  and  less  valuable ;  it  will  therefora  press 
south  and  southwest,  and  their  places  wiU  be 
filled  by  White  laborers^  thus  inseMib^  nar- 
rowing the  limits  of  the  skve  distrie^  untS 
the  whole  of  this  popolatioa  will  be  crowded 
into  a  ccmpantively  small  ana  in  iIm  e» 
treme  south.  Tkas  result  of  all  others  sboaB 
be  avoided  if  possible  by  the  slavelmldsn; 
fior  it  would  in  every  way  tend  to  lessen  tiis 
value  of  their  propertv,  nd  would 
later  veriff  the  prediction  of  tha 
statesman  of  Roanoke^  that  instead  of  tfaa 
slaves  runniqg  away  fnm.  the  master,  tha 
master  would  run  away  from  his  slawsa 
As  the  country  fills  vsp  with  -a  more  crow4» 
ed  population  in  the  non^IavahoUing  alBta% 
free  labor  by  degrees  will  press  upon  tha 
northern  limits  of  the  daveholdiBg  slate% 
and  sain  a  looting  withb  its  borders.  Tfaia 
wiU  be  a  dIfFerent  raoe  from  the  soiilheniBaB* 
slaveholder;  these  will  be  people  who  an 
inured  to  habits  of  industry  and  enterprise; 
they*  will  bring  the  means  to  purchnae  the 
womrout  fields,  and  they  wfll  go  to  worii  ta 
restore  ihtaa  to  fertility  by  tiksir  own  indnsirr 
and  dull ;  they  will  tiot  use  slave  labor,  and 
all  the  land  thus  pordiased  and  oeoo|rfed  wil 
be  so  much  taken  from  the  oocupatkn  oC 
slaves;  for  it  msrf  be  safely  assumed  that 
when  the  slaves  have  once  pngresaed  aoBth» 
they  will  never  return  to  the  north  again. 

This  prooees  has  alread;^  oommenoed,  and 
some  of  the  northern  oountiesof  Virginia  an 
beginning  to  attract  tha  attention  of  their 
northern  neighbors,  whose  settlement  hen 
will  no  doubt  be  beneficial  to  tins  partifnlsr 
district  But  if  this  emigrataon  saoold  be- 
come consideimbleb  it  must  in  time  ^jfcatly 
afieet  the  value  of  alava  propttty^  m  tM 
south. 

Thuslbftf^a  end«Tond  ta  fl^gsat  ta  tha 
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paWt  mind  neh  ftrguiiMii(«  fts  haye  eceuircd 
to  me  vpod  tlii»  tmportaiii  iubjeet  I  have 
todeavored  to  abow,  tluit  flie  agricnltmnl 
i^ileffl  hitlMrto  panned  in  the  aooth  and 
foatliwest  haB  piofed  niiDous  to  tiie  eomitry 
hf  eKbaoiliag  the  soil,  and  thereby  rmdermg 
It  every  year  lees  and  lees  capaUe  of  prodn- 
dbg  the  afvpUaneee  of  hnmao  want  and  ha- 
man  oomfort',  and  that  it  has  a  tenden^  to 
divide  the  popolatioti  into  two  ehMee,  widely 
dUferiog  irom  each  other  in  many  important 
VHpecto ;  that  to  these  and  other  causes  most 
bs  assigned  the  reason  of  the  small  faicrease 
of  the  popidalion  of  the  older  southern  states 
ftr  the  ten  years  preeedii^  the  year  1840, 
i&d  the  great  want  of  edncation  among  the 
poorer  elasaas.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
oideaTored  to  show  some  of  the  eflfeots  which 
may  be  expected  ftam  the  introduction  of 
mannihctares  into  the  aouthwest;  among 
which  I  have  supposed  that  the  mond  con- 
dition of  the  people  would  be  improved,  and 
that  by  dirersifyuig  the  emph^meniB  of  the 
eonntiy,  the  means  of  hnmaa  comfort  would 
be  grratly  increased,  and  that  all  classes  of 
the  population  wenki  share  in  these  benefits ; 
that  the  vahie  of  the  exports  would  be  greatly 
tnlaiged  by  the  process  of  manufiicturing,  and 
that,  instead  of^a  constant  drain  from  the 
oocmtiy  of  the  producti  of  all  Its  labor  and 
BoiJ,  that  wealth  would  flow  into  it  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  I  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  south  and  southweat  to  the  rapid 
Increase  of  labor  in  this  region,  and  the  ne- 
eessity  of  finding  profitable  employment  for 
it;  mad  have  taken  the  libertr  of  sugoesting 
a  plan  of  iutiedwing  manufactures  oy  de- 
grees, as  well  for  the  purpose  of  prevenong  a 
ihoek  to  the  established  pursuiti  of  the  coun- 
trf,  as  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  state  of  in- 
debtedness. These,  wiUi  rarions  other  topics, 
I  have  desired  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
tiie  people  of  the  southwest  Many  of  these 
topics  are  no  doubt  ihmiliar  to  many,  nor 
eooid  they  be  otherwise  to  those  who  reside 
in  the  country;  but  we  sometimes  become 
ianiliarised  wHh  evils  until  we  cease  to  ob* 
sarre  them,  and  in  such  oases  a  friendly  sug- 

ritioo  may  be  useful.  My  prindpal  object 
this  essay  has  been  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  sontiiwest^  and  to  invite 
iht&uk  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  proKpemj.  My 
aoneteMons  may  not  In  every  instance  be  cor- 
net, and  although  they  would  seem  to  be  fair 
deductioBs  from  the  fiusto  stated,  yet  the  un- 
foreseen events  and  changes  which  time  akme 
eao  reveal,  ratr  produce  results  very  dHferent 
ipom  those  whieh  I  have  supposed  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
Ct  the  hunsan  fomlly  i»  among  tiie  mat  du- 
tiea  of  man,  and  to  promote  this  obfeet  we 
V  called  to  act  upon  the  lighto  before  us ; 
we  are  not  pematted  to  penetrate  the  future, 
and  to  predlet  with  eertiintf  the  reeidt  of 


any  human  policy.  Kevertheless,  it  is  our 
duty  to  march  onward,  guided  by  the  lights 
of  reason  and  experience,  trusting  the  events 
to  an  overruling  Providence. 

If  this  hromMe  effort  should  in  any  way  be 
the  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  southwest  to  the  soliject  of 
manufiietoring,  and  of  inducing  them  to  ea^ 
amine  the  several  topics  wfaira  I  have  en- 
deavored  to  present  for  their  oonsideratioa,  I 
tmst  that  individuab  possessing  more  capa- 
dty,  88  weH  as  more  time  and  means  for  pro' 
ennng  correct  information,  will  tsike  tiia 
matter  in  hand,  and  afford  to  the  countiy  the 
benefit  of  their  talents  and  observation.  It 
will  be  in  the  power  of  such  individuals  to 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  country,  and 
place  their  names  among  those  of  its  bene* 
factom 

MANTJFAOTURES— LfFLtnCTOE  o»  on 

THE    G-ROWTB     OV     CmiS. — OAmfEI/TON,    Lf* 

niAKA. — We  are  indebted  to  Hamilton  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  distinguished  manufacturer  of  ttie 
West,  and  the  man  who  is  doing  more  at  this 
moment  for  advancing  the  manufiietoring  and 
general  prosperity  of  this  great  region  tbao 
perhaps  any  other  in  the  nation,  for  a  copy  of 
his  elaborate  pamphlet^  prepared  by  request^ 
upon  the  minerai^  cool,  and  manufiicturing 
facilities  of  Cannelton,  Indiana.  We  have 
examined  it  with  much  interest,  as  many  dT 
the  particulars  included  have  fitHn  time  tq 
time  been  presented  by  the  author  through 
our  Review,  and  as  there  are  many  morQ 
which  are  deserving  of  the  widest  drcnlatka 
and  study.  The  attention  of  capitalists  in  par> 
ticular  should  be  directed  to  Uns  Quarter, 
which  womises  them  the  most  prolific  re* 
tuma  Bxtensive  cotton  fiictories  are  in  con- 
struction, and  the  coal  mines  are  in  control  of 
a  company  who  solicit  capital  The  great 
mill  of  which  a  wood-cut  representation  is 
given  in  the  pamphlet  is  intended  for  10,800 
spindles  and  872  looms;  it  is  267  feet  long 
and  65  feet  wide;  towers  106  feet  high.  The 
attic  (290  feet  by  40  foet)  is  Bghted  by  whi* 
dows  in  the  gable^enda  Ooraer-stone  laid 
May  21,  1849. 

*'This  town  was  laid  out  in  1886,  and  set* 
tied  by  colliers  imder  the  supervision  of 
Rhodes  and  McLane.  In  1886  the  American 
Cannel  Coal  Oompany  was  formed,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  late  General  Seth  Hunt^ 
of  New  Hampshire ;  a  man  whose  intelligence 
was  only  equalled  by  the  enetgy  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  who,  in  connection  with  Messra 
Hobnrt,  Williams  and  Russell,  then  wealthv 
capitalists  of  Boston,  purchased  a  large  tra« 
of  land,  conaisting  of  about  7,000  acres,  and 
made  several  entnes  to  the  coal  strata.  The 
capital  stodrof  this  company  is  |500,00a 
From  400,000  to  600,000  bushels  of  coal  art 
mined  here  per  annum.  The  eite  of  (his  town 
k on  a beiHlof  the  OUos and eubraoes  ever 
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1,Q00  acres  between  the  river  and  the  coal 
hiUa  The  landing  is  very  fine.  The  prin- 
dpal  improvements  and  groixrth  of  Oannelton 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  Its  population  is  now  somewhere 
between  1,200  and  1,500  persona 

"A  large  first  class  hotel,  containing  over 
10  sleeping-rooms,  is  now  being  constnicted, 
and  will  be  r^v  for  occnpation  by  the  last  of 
Hay.  Besides  tne  saw  and  grist-mill  of  J.  C. 
Porter  &  Co.,  referred  to  on  the  map,  the 
ootton-mill  company  have  already  in  opera- 
tioo  a  fine  steam  planing-mill,  and,  connected 
with  the  same  power,  several  circular  saws, 
timiing-lathes,  etc  The  establishment  of  Mr. 
2L  W.  Merrithew,  for  the  manufocture  of 
shaved  shingles,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  A 
abort  distance  above  GasUebury  Creek,  and 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  Messrs.  Ross,  Tal- 
bott  &  Ca  are  erecting  a  large  saw  and  flour- 
Ing-milL  Just  below  the  mouth  of  Dozier 
Greek  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Smith  is  about  buildix^ 
another  saw-milL  A  building  has  already 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Smim  and  Badger 
for  a  foundry,  out  is  not  yet  in  operatioa 
The  tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  establishment 
of  J.  S.  Thayer  <&  Brother  is  well  known  to 
the  commumty.  Recently  our  friend  Beacon 
has  commenced  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  be  ready  to  fill  all  orders 
in  this  respecL  We  have  some  eight  or  ten 
stores  of  aifferent  kinds,  and  a  full  supply  of 
professional  gentlemen.  We  have  bakers, 
Dutchen,  shoemakers,  tailors  and  miUiners." 

We  take  from  the  pamphlet  the  ibllow- 

3;  statistical  fiscts,  showing  the  prodigious 
▼ances  of  manufiicturing  towns,  which 
ahould  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  south  in 
particular  the  most  salutary  lessona  Let  us 
take  the  old  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah, and  ask  why  thev  have  so  long  been  as 
it  were  stationary,  while  every  thing  around 
Is  in  motion  t  By  the  introduction  of  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  manufactures^  it  would  be 
eaay  to  advance  the  population  of  these  cities 
two-fold  in  a  single  decade.  We  believe 
their  dUxens  are  now  beginning  to  perceive  it 

**  The  causes  of  the  growth  of  modem  cities 
are  the  concentration,  or  assemblage  in  certain 
localities,  of  the  materials,  or  the  most  useful 
materials,  which  afford  labor  for  the  hand  of 
indnstiy,  and  from  the  products  of  whidi  the 
growing  wanti  of  mankind  are  supplied. 

''To  sustain  this  position,  we  suomit  the  fol- 
lowing condse  statements,  showing  the  causes 
of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  several 
cities  «nd  towns  respsctivelv  mentioned : 

"  Birmingham^  England.  —  This  city  in 
1801  had  a  population  of  73,670,  in  1881  of 
14d,986,  in  1889  an  estimated  population  of 
190,000,  and  at  the  present  time  or  probably 
not  less  than  260,000.  Its  opulence,  celebrity 
and  magnitude  are  ascribable  to  the  iron, 
ifon«  and  eoal  with  which  the  district  abounds. 

^'BiUton,  JBSnglaneL-^Th^  rapid  growth  and 


prosperity  of  tins  town  dates  firem  1'7'70-*8Ql 
its  popufation  in  1778  was  6,604;  in  1801, 
18.688;  m  1811,  26,661;  in  1821,  82,.978;  m 
1881,  48,897.  It  is  a  seat  of  cotton  inana> 
facture,  and  the  birth-place  of  Axkwra^ 
Its  growth  is  attributed  to  its  command  «f 
eoal,  being  situated  in  a  ooal  district 

**Brad/ordf  i^/oiui:— Township  oonsisli 
of  1,680  acres;  population  in  1801,  6,898;  In 
1821,  18,064;  m  1881,  no  le«  than  28,281, 
and  since  that  period  has  increased  still  mors 
rapidly.  Its  growth  is  owii»  to  its  maon- 
iactures,  which  are  facilitated  by  ita  nnlhnited 
command  of  eoal  and  its  abundance  of  tnm. 

*^  Burnley,  Mnglaud — Population  in  1801, 
8,806 ;  in  1821,  6,878 ;  in  1841,  64,102.  A 
manufacturing  town.  Cause  of  growth,  abaB> 
dance  and  ^eapneas  of  coal  lonnd  in  the 
vicinity,  with  a  g^md  supply  of  freestone,  slal^ 
^    The  town  is  built  mostly  of  freeatooa. 

**  Bury,  England. — A  laige  mannfiu^tuiv^ 
town,  consisting  of  4,860  acrea.  Popnlatkn 
in  1821,  18,480;  in  1841,  77,496.  In  tiM 
parish  of  the  same  name,  and  which  indndes 
this  town,  are  extenMe  guarrio$  of  bmUug 
stone,  and  nine  wrought  eoal  mines, 

"  Carlisle,  En^ltuui  —  A  mannfactnriag 
town,  supplied  with  coal  from  places  vaiyiqg 
from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  distant.  Popol^ 
tionin  1801, 10,221 ;  in  1821, 16,486 ;  in  1841, 
86,084. 

*^Charleroy. — An  important  mannfrictaiag 
town  in  Belgium,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  coal  basin  of  Cbarleroy.  In  1886  it  had 
seventy-two  mines  in  active  opemtion,  pn> 
dudng  900,000  tons  of  coal  per  annon. 
Iron  abounds,  and  also  quarries  of  marl)it 
and  slate.  Its  funiaoes  give  employment  ts 
8,000  men,  and  during  the  wmter  §f.mm 
4,000  men  are  employed  in  making  naila 
Its  ooal,  iron  and  stoi^  have  made  it  what  ilia 

"  Derby,  England. — ^A  mancfsctnring  tmn, 
with  both  water-power  and  coal.  Popuktian 
in  1841, 86,016 ;  in  1811  it  was  only  18,048. 

*  Durham,  JE^land-^Ja  1821  thSs  city  hsd 
a  population  of  10,282;  in  1881,  only  10^620. 
Atwut  this  time  extensive  coUietieB  wevi 
opened,  and  the  population  immediately  ii^ 
creased,  so  that  m  1840  the  number  of  Us 
inhabitants  was  put  down  at  40,000.  Previoai 
to  this  it  was  one  of  the  dullest  citiea  in  ths 
kingdom.    Stone,  lime,  coal  and  iron  aboood. 

'^  Ifudders/eld,  England. —  The  towndfaip 
consists  of  8,960  acres,  and  had  a  popnlatioa 
in  1801  of  7,268,  in  1881  of  19,0S&  Ths 
popidation  of  tiie  parish  in  1840  was  esti- 
mated at  40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  prindpsl 
seats  of  the  woollen  manu&cture,  and  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  coal  field,  llieie  ii 
also  an  ample  supply  of  water-power. 

"  Johnston,  8eotland-~Th6  rise  of  this  ton 
has  been  more  rapid  than  aav  other  town  ia 
Scotland.  Hie  ground  on  which  it  stands  be- 
gan, for  the  first  time,  to  be  food,  or  let,  «n 
building  leaaei^  in  1781t  when  it  contained 
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only  tflD  pcnoDflL  Its  popoktion  in  1840  is 
set  down  at  7,000.  Ito  growth  b  owii^  to 
the  introdiietioo  of  manafaetorea^  it  being 
stoated  on  a  fine  water-power.  It  haa  aevenu 
foondriei  and  madiine*ebopa,  and  near  the 
town  are  torn  collieriea, 

"Zeflcfa^  England,— 'A  celebrated  manufae- 
tnrioff  town,  and  the  great  centre  of  the 
woollen  cloth  trade.  Population  of  the  town 
in  1881,  71,002.  Ita  eminenoe  is  owing 
partly  to  ita  adyantageouB  situation  in  a  fer- 
tile country,  intersected  with  rivers^and  partly 
to  its  poesessing  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal. 

't  Leigh,  JSSngimui — A  manufacturing  town, 
with  apopulation  in  1841  of  22,229.  In  1884, 
aooordjqg  to  Mr.  Baines,  upwards  of  8,000 
persons  were  employed  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing cotton  and  si&[,  lx>th  by  band  and  power- 
looms.  Ita  industry  and  growth  is  promoted 
by  ita  abundance  of  coal  uid  lime. 

**  LoioeU,  MasBoektuetU.  —  PbpulatioD  in 
1820, 200 ;  at  the  present  time,  86,000.  Cause 
of  growth,  its  great  water-power. 

*  Lmerenee,  McutaehuteiU. — Present  popu- 
lation, 7,600.  Four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  but 
Aaehodldiatriet  Its  water- wheeunavemded 
atreels,  and  lined  these  with  splendid  edifices, 
oo  ailwnal  land  so  poor  that  it  would  not 
avenge  a  crop  of  fifieen  bui^ls  of  com  to 
the  acre  without  artificial  enrichment 

"  Manehe$Ur,  yew-ffampiJkiref'm  1886  was 
a  small  hamlet;  in  1840  a  few  mills  had  in- 
creased ita  population  to  about  8,000 ;  it  is 
laid  to  oontam  now  about  17,000  soulsi 
Although  it  is  in  a  hill;^  and  banen  eonntry, 
and  receivea  its  matenals  and  sends  its  pro- 
ducts over  about  sixty  miles  of  nulroao,  it 
is  still  erowing  with  rapidify,  beoauae  it  has 
the  motiv»-power  of  the  Merrimac. 

**  MankeetUr,  England, — ^The  greet  centre 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Biitam, 
and  the  prindpai  manufacturing  town  in  the 
worid.  Mandtester  and  Salford  are  separated 
by  the  small  river  Irwell,  and  form  one 
town,  covering  8,000  acrea.  The  population 
of  the  town  and  suborbs^  including  Salfiird, 
in  1801,  was  96,818;  in  1881,  289,888;  and 
in  1841  waa  estimated  at  860,000.  Manu- 
£ictaring  has  made  Manchester.  The  steam- 
engine,  with  other  improved  machines  for 
wming  up  cotton,  have  made  its  manufac- 
tures, luid  tne  coal  from  the  inexhaustible  coal- 
field, on  Uie  edffe  of  which  the.dty  is  situated, 
has  fed  the  engine.  Hence  the  modem  growth 
of  Manchester  is  aacribable  to  its  coaL 

"MerthyrTgdifa,  8,  TKo^.  —  Population 
27,460  in  1881 ;  in  1841,  84,977.  It  is  re- 
inarfcable  for  ita  iron  worka^  and  ia  wholly 
mdebled  for  its  prosperity  to  ita  ridi  mines  of 
eoal,  iron  ora  and  Imestone.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  ccntuty  it  was  an  insignifi- 
cant village,  and  in  1766  the  lands  and  mines 
for  several  milea  aronnd  the  village,  the  seat 
of  the  great  works  now  erected,  were  lei  for 
ninety-Dine  yeamlbr  £200  a  year. 


'^ymoeattie'Vpon-T^fne.  —  Population  in 
1881,  68,618;  in  1841  estimated  at  66,000. 
It  owes  its  importance,  if  not  its  existence,  to 
its  convenient  situation  as  a  place  of  shipment 
for  the  eoal  wrought  in  its  neighborhood. 

"  PittHmrot  Pennt^vania, — ^The  popula- 
tion of  Pittsbuig  for  each  decennary  period 
from  1800  waa  1,666,  4,768,  7,248,  12,642, 
21,116.  With  its  dependencies  it  has  a  pre- 
sent poj>ulation  of  atwut  100,000;  and  al- 
thougn  It  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  trans- 
portation and  commercial  busmess,  it  is  now 
growing  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  copper 
ore  of  Lakis  Superior,  the  lead  of  Illinois,  the 
wheat  of  Michigan,  tiie  cotton  of  Tennessee, 
and  even  the  iron  and  sand  of  Missouri,  are 
transported  to  and  combined  by  the  power 
thAt  lies  in  the  Pittsburg  ooaL 

"  OldhoMt  England — A  large  manufiutur- 
ing  town,  chiefly  cotton.  Population  in  1841, 
42,694.  In  1760  it  comprised  only  about 
60  thatched  tenementa  In  1889  it  bad  two 
hundred  manufictoriee,  set  in  motion  by  a 
steam-power  equal  to  2,942  horses,  and  em- 
ploving  16,891  hands.  It  has  an  abundant 
and  immediate  supply  of  excellent  coaL 

**  Boeheittr,  ^ew-  York.  —  Population  in 
1820, 1,602;  m  1830,  9,269;  in  1840,  20,191. 
It  owes  its  great  advantages  and  rapid  growth 
to  its  vast  water-power,  created  by  the  faUa 
in  the  Qenesee  river. 

**  Shield,  England— '^oied  tor  its  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  etc.  Population  of  the  parish 
in  1801,  46,755;  in  1881,  91,692;  and  m 
1841, 110,801.  Its  manufactures  are  exten- 
sive, and  known  the  world  over.  Coal  and 
iron  have  made  the  city. 

**  Wolverhampton,  England — ^This  town,  or 
rather  the  district  including  the  town,  com* 
prises  16,680  acres.  Its  population  in  1881 
was  67,614.  In  1841  the  population  of  the 
town  alone  was  86,189.  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  places  in  its  vicinity,  owe  their  n4>id 
rise  to  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron-stone. 

"Other  illustrations,  such  aa  Pottsvillfl^ 
Onmberland,  Wheeling,  Pomero^r,  etc,  misht 
be  adduced,  but  those  already  given  are  be- 
lieved to  be  sufiicient  to  indicate  the  tendency 
of  men  at  the  present  time  to  duster  around 
and  build  theur  homes  in  such  localities  as 
aflbrd  them  the  great  staples  and  materials 
upon  which  they  may  bestow  their  labor,  and 
for  which  they  may  receive  the  laigest  rates 
of  compensation." — Cannellon  EeonomUt, 

MANTTFACTITRES.— PaooBEsa  of  t 

OOTTON  MANXTTAOTUaB  IN  TBX  UlfrrXD  StAT 

— We  copy  from  the  last  number  of  the  **I>rg 
Gfooda  Reporter,^  the  organ  of  the  manufoo- 
tnring  interest,  puMishM  in  New-York,  the 
following  condensed  and  interesting  account 
of  the  proeress  of  the  cotton  manuucture  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty- 
three  years.  The  reader  will  perceive  tluit 
the  greatest  amoimt  of  inerease  haa  actually 
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uMMtnjkcnvaBf  oortoii  akd  vool,  at  ths  iootb. 


In  1838-39..  276,018 
1839-40.. 295,193 
1840-41..  297,288 
1841-12..  267,850 
1842-48. .326,129 
1848-44..  846»744 
1844-45.. 888,006 
1845-46.. 422,897 
1846-47.. 427,967 
1847-48..  581,772 
1848-49..  518,039 


oocnned  during  t)M  ttisteoee  of  the  oreseDt 
ianS,  thus  refuting  aU  the  preteowt  Uiat  the 
ootton  manufai^fainng  interest  is  Buffering  for 
v«nt  of  adequAto  protection  in  the  sfaApe  of 
a  prohibitorj  tari£^  givii^  it  the  aooopoiy  of 
the  Ameriean  market: 

Sia :— I  haye  thought  it  might  he  intereat- 
ing  and  important^  Ixith  to  jonr  eubicriberi 
and  the  public  generally,  to  hriag  before  them 
at  the  preeent  time  the  following  statiatical 
information,  comprieing  the  annual  oonenmp- 
tion  of  cotton  in  the  United  State*  for  the 
past  twenty-three  years,  and  the  exports  of 
the  domestic  manniactured  cottons  for  nearly 
the  seme  period,  whid^  at  one  view,  shows 
the  progressive  increase  of  these  exports,  and 
the  for  more  remarkable  increase  of  the  an- 
noal  consumption  of  the  ootton  manufootnred 
goods  in  the  United  States^  And  X  propose 
to  add  such  commentary  as  the  examination 
of  these  statistics  has  broqgfat  to  my  nund. 

I  begin  with  the  apparent  annual  consomp- 
tion  of  cotton  in  bales  for  the  years  respect^ 
irely  named; 

Bales» 
fii  1826-27.. 149,516 

1827-28..  120,698 

1828-29.. 118,858 

1829-30..  126,512 

1880-31..  182,142 

1831-32..  173,800 

18d2>33.. 194,412 

1833-34..  196,413 

1834-85..  216,888 

1835-36..  286,733 

1836-37..  222,540 

1837-38..  246.063 

Total  of  23  years  being. . .  .6,281,868 

These  quantities  do  not  include  the  cotton 
consumea  in  the  ootton-growii^  states  them- 
selves, which,  for  the  year  eodiog  Ist  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  was  estimated  at  75,000  bales, 
and  Ist  Seotember,  1849, 110,000,  thus  mak- 
ing the  real  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the 
TToited  States  for  tne  years  ending  Ist  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  606,772  Doles;  1st  September, 
1849,628,039. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  statistics  of  ex- 
ports, let  us  look  at  some  of  the  prominent 
nets  exhibited  by  Uie  foreguipg  table  of  an- 
nual consumption. 

Boles, 
b  1626-27  the  oonsamption  stated  is  149,516 
1827-28  «  *         120,698 

1828-29  «  «        118,863 


Making 388,962 

Ayeraging  per  annum. . .  .129,654 

In  1846-47  the  consumption  stated  is  427,967 
1847-48  "  "        681,77$ 

1848-49  *<  **        418^089 


Being  an  incraasa  of  eensunpoeii,  fltMxi  fte 
three  y«ars  first  named  to  the  last  nftmcd.  ef 
280  per  cent  in  twenty-three  yean ;  or  say 
the  average  of  12  per  cent  per  anmim.  Hs^ 
it  win  be  ondersiood,  is  cxdusiye  of  tiia  an- 
nual consumption  in  the  eotton-giuwim 
states^  where  the  increase  may  have  been 
eren  laiger.    (See  Cotton.) 

MAyUFAOTURES.— ExTRfnoN  or  Oor^ 
TON  AND  Wool  FAoroans  at  trx  Socra.-* 
We  have  been  fkTored  by  the  author  (H 
Steadman,  of  Tennessee)  with  a  Tery  able 
and  instmctiye  paper  upon  this  Fubject,  whidi 
we  regret  oar  inamlity  to  puUish  entire,  hat 
from  wfatoh  we  Bball  freely  extract  Ifr. 
Steadman  reeommeods  the  appHcatioa  of 
slare  labor  throughout  our  limits  to  theae 
purpoaea  In  this  we  heartily  agree,  sneh 
tabor  havine  been  foond  most  adTantageos 
wherever  adopted. 

STATXSnOB    or  A   OOTTON  AND  WOOLLXST    IflU 

or  6,000  bfimolib;  $100,000 


Kaking 1,447,778 

Ayeingiii^  per  aiiiiaai.  • .  •498^698 


In  order  that  the  reader  miry  fblly  mite' 
stand  ns  aa  we  go  along,  we  wiu  here  lay  W 
fore  him  an  estimate  of  one  yeai'a  opetat2« 
of  the  proposed  ootton  and  woollen  mill  sf 
fire  thouaand  spindles^  with  eigfaty-eigbt  esl> 
ton  and  twenty-fonr  woollen  looma  for  nsaan- 
focturing  osnabuigs,  sheetings,  yams^  iean^ 
and  Ibsey,  the  estimated  cost  of  whioi,  i» 
dadmg  lot^  brnkHnga  and  maeidneiy,  ready 
for  opeiatioD,  is  $100,000. 

The  contemplated  mill  will  an*- 

noaUy   aoake   the  foUowiog 

amount  of  goods  :«>1,710  don- 
en  of  assorted  yams  per  day, 

which  in  three  hundred  daya 

will  amount  to  618,000  doaen, 

weighing  7^^  o&  each,  which 

are  now  worth  by  wholcaala 

9  cents  par  doaen ;  makii^r  in 

the  whole #46,ltO  W 

Twenty-fonr  osnabarg  looms  will 

make  87^  yards  sMh  per  day» 

which  in  three  hundred  daya 

wiU   make    270,000    yard% 

weighing  i  Ih.  per  yard,  worth 

11^  centa^  amounting  to $1,060  00 

Sixty-four   looms   for  weariQg 

sheetings  will  each  make  88|> 

yards  per  day,  weighing  2} 

yards  to  the  lb[,  which  in  three 

hundred    days    amounts    to 

640/)00  yanla»  at  8^  eents  per 

yard 62,800  00 

Twelve  linsey  looms  will  make 

87i  yarda  each  per  day,  mak- 
ing  in  three  hnndred  daya 

186,000  yatds.  woigfaiog  }  Ibw 

to  the  yard,  which  ia  worth, 

plain  and  ederod,  en  •»  av«r> 
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•g^  80«l&  per  pad,  MnouDt^ 

inKto 

Twdve  j«fti  loMDi  will  make 
28  yards  per  day,  and  m  three 
huadnd  dayi.  100^800  yaitb> 
weighing  1  lb.  to  the  yard, 
worth,  pUin  and  oolered,  40 
ccotB  per  yard,  amoanting  m 
time  hundred  days  to 


40J500  00 


40,820  00 


Total  prodnoti  per  annon,  8210,840  00 

The  above  result  will  cost  for  cotton,  wool, 
labor,  and  iocidentel  ehaigee  in  manafiietiir- 
log,  as  follows: 

Cotton  required,  708,200  pomida, 
delivered  at  the  mill,  ioclad- 
ing  all  charges,  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  amounts  in  the  wlK)Ie 
to 176,620  00 

Wool  required,  157,887|  lbs.  deli- 
vered at  the  mill,  induding  all 
charges,  at  81^  cents  per  IK, 
amounts  in  the  whole  to 49,824  00 

Wood  required,  2,000  cords  de- 
livered at  the  mill,  including 
all  charges,  at  $1.78  per  cord, 
amounts  to 8,500  00 

lAbor  to  manuCiCtare  the  above 
goods^  amounts  to 25,726  00 

Commissions,  freights  nd  duur- 
ges,  to  include  all  costs  of  sale 
at  10  per  cent,  amounting  ta .     21,084  00 

Interest  on  $30,000  capital  ne- 
cessary to  be  invested  in  stock, 
on  an  average  one  year  with 
another,  at  7  per  cent,  per 
annum,  amounts  ta 2,100  00 

Liauranoe  oo  buildings,  machin- 
ery, and  atock,  $100,000,  at 
8il  per  cent 2,600  00 

Bspredation  onthe  vidue  of  m** 
chinery,  worth  $76,000,  6  per 

8,750  00 


locideotal  expenses,  which  is  the 
eoit  of  oil,  leather,  starch,  dye- 
atuflb,^ 


every  man  may  caknilate  fer  himself  Iho 
amoont  paid  to  each  description  of  operatives, 
and  form  hiaewn  oondnsions  as  to  its  suffi- 


Total 


6,000  00 
$190,608  00 


TABia  OV  LABOB. 


8  Boys,  per  annum, 
106  Women 
23  Men  ** 

Engineer  ** 
Carpenter  " 
Macuinist  " 
Overseers  ** 
Clerk  • 

Superintendent, 
Agent, 
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ti 


i< 


$50  00  each, 

112  60 

250  00 

600  00 

450  00 

600  00 

600  00 

600  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 


M 


n 


$400 
11,926 

5,750 
600 
450 
600 

2,400 
600 

1,500 

1,500 


$25,726 


Totalproata $20,287  00 

In  addition  to  the  styles  of  goods  mentioned 
in  the  above  fistimatfir^  a  portion  of  the  ma* 
chinery  and  labor  can  be  profitably  employed, 
and  no  doobt  will  be,  in  the  manuia^ute  of 
oottooades,  bed-tisking^  stripes,  cfaeck%  and 
phuda. 

In  the  table  of  ezpenses  will  be  found  an 
item  of  $25,725  for  Ubor.  This  item  em 
biaoee  all  the  labor  neooasary  to  oanry  on  the 
mill,  or  that  ia  in  any  way  connected  with  it 
For  the  satiafiMtion  of  those  who  are  not 
finniliar  with  the  sobject,  we  have  made  the 
filowh^  analyaia  of  that  item,  in  ocder  that 


These  are  the  aaMraate proposed  tobe  paid, 
and  they  contemplate  that  each  person  boaida 
hioBseif  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be. 

No  question,  we  presume,  will  be  raised  in 
regard  to  the  liberahty  of  any  of  tiP  above 
items,  except  for  the  labor  of  the  106  women 
and  the  28  men.  The  wages  allowed  the 
women,  it  will  be  seen,  is  $11 2.50  per  annum, 
which,  for  fifty  weeks,  deducting  two  weeks 
for  h(^idavs  and  lost  time,  amounts  to  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cento  per  week.  The 
wages  allowed  the  28  men,  who  are  mostly 
common  hands,  is  $260,  which,  for  fifty 
weeks,  amounts  to  five  dollan  per  week. 

'^  In  Lowell,  labor  is  paid  the  fair  ooaxpensa> 
tion  of  80  cents  a  day  for  men,  and  $2  a  week 
for  women,  while  in  Tennessee  the  avemgf 
compensation  for  labor  does  not  exceed  60 
cents  per  day  for  men,  and  $1.26  per  week 
for  wonoen.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  a  wise 
division  of  labor." 

We  will  now  briefly  recapituhite  the  ad- 
vantages we  have  enumerated  in  favor  of 
manufoetoring  here : 

766,200  pounds  of  cotton  costs  us 

one  cent  per  pound  less  than 

the  northern  manufacturers. . 
157,837i  pounds  of  wool  costs 

one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 

less  than  the  northern  menu- 

focturers 

Five  per  cent  on  the  value  of 

the  goods,  worth  $210,840. . . 


$7,662  00 

2,867  50 
10,670  00 


Sum  total  of  advantage $20,699  50 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  repre- 
sented an  advantage  m  fi&vor  of  southern 
manu&ctures  of  over  20  per  cent,  and  from 
the  friets  m  onr  posaeasion,  we  cannot  believe 
the  estimate  extravagant  We  have  now  be- 
fore us  a  very  able  work  written  by  Hamil- 
ton  Smith,  I&q.,  of  LouisviUe,  Ky,  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  loca- 
tions on  the  Ohio  riv^  have  an  advantage 
over  the  northern  esUbUshmento  of  21^  per 
cent}  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  establish- 
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ment  here  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  oottoQ  fields  would  have  a  still  greater 
adyantage.  Mr.  James  Montgomery — Ute 
author  of  several  standard  works  on  the  man- 
n&cture  of  cotton  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  very  high  authority  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  manufacturing — ^recently  made 
the  following  statements  of  the  advantages  of 
the  south  and  west  for  manufacturing,  after 
having  made  a  personal  examination  of  their 
facilities.    He  says : 

"  I  have  read  Oen.  James'  pamphlet)  and 
the  pamphlets  written  by  Mr.  Gregg,  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  south  for  man- 
nfiicturing ;  and  ye^  after  all  I  have  read  on 
the  subject,  I  may  say  with  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  half  the  truth  has  not  yet  been  told. 
Qieap  living,  and,  of  course,  low  wages — 
cheap  cotton,  coal  and  iron,  constitute  the 
great  elements  of  success  in  the  introduction 
and  prosecution  of  the  cotton  manufactnrei 
No  country  in  the  world  possesses  these  ele- 
ments in  degree  equal  to  the  souUiem  and 
sonihwestem  sections  of  the  United  States* 
Great  Britain,  with  her  cheap  coals  and  iron, 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  nations  in  point  of 
wealth  and  commerce.  She  is  now  ratakinff  a 
dnperate  effort  to  introduce  cheap  living,  out 
she  can  never  introduce  cheap  cotton.  The 
northern  states  can  never  equal  the  south  in 
either  of  the  above-named  dementa." 

The  cotton  crop  of  Tennessee  amounts  to 
200,000  bales,  averaging  460  pounds.  This 
will  give  us  90»000,000  pounds  per  annum, 
the  average  price  of  whicn  is  supposed  to  be 
about  6^  cents.  The  value  of  the  crop^  then, 
is  $6,660,000.  To  produce  this  amount  of 
cotton  would  require  1,440,000  acres  of  land, 
averaging  260  pounds  to  the  acre  in  cotton. 
The  average  value  of  thcM  lands  cannot  be 
less  than  |16  per  acre,  which  dves  us  a  cap- 
ital of  $21,000,000  invested  in  land  alone. 

To  cultivate  thu  amount  of  land  will  re- 
quire 61,430  able-bodied  hands,  each  tending 
seven  acres  of  cotton,  producing  260  poundo 
to  the  acre.  If  we  value  them  at  $500  each, 
which  would  be  a  low  estimate,  we  find  a 
capital  invented  in  slaves  to  produce  this  cot- 
ton of  $26,716,000. 

To  these  items  we  must  add  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  mules,  horses,  ploughs,  and 
all  other  farming  implements,  estimated  at 
about  $2,696,000,  making  the  total  amount  of 
capital  employed  to  produce  the  90,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton,  $60,000,000. 

To  manufacture  the  90,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton  into  cloth  would  require  600,000  spin- 
dles, with  all  the  preparations  for  weavmg, 
the  cost  of  which,  including  the  powers,  (water 
or  steam,)  sites  and  buildings,  womd  be 
$10,000,000. 

In  addiUon  to  this  $10X>00,000,  which 
would  all  be  consumed  in  the  erection  of 
bntldings.  nurchase  of  sites  and  machinery, 
there  would  be  required  the  sum  of  $2,600,000, 


upon  which  to  operate  in  the  pardbaae  cf 
material,  payment  of  opemtors,  Ac,  whidi 
would  run  np  the  amoont  of  capital 
sary  to  $12,600,000. 

The  90,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  wiQ 
226,000,000  yards  of  domestioi^  the 
yielding  two  and  one  half  yards  to  the  poood. 
The  average  price  of  these  domestics  is  not 
less  than  7i  cents  per  yard,  which  woold 
make  the  aggregate  value  of  the  goods  mamt- 
Sutured  from  the  oottoa  crop  of  Tenpeases^ 
$16,875,000. 

To  operate  the  above  amount  of 

machinery,    26,000    common 

hands,  embracing  men,  women 

and  children,  would   be  re- 
quired, at  an  annual  expense 

of   $8,126,000.     Also,   1,000 

men,  machinists,  overseers  and 

superintendents,  at  an  annual 

expense  of  $760,000,  makiE^ 

the  cost  of  the  labor $8,876,000 

The  incidental  expenses,  embrac- 
ing repairs,  oil,  leather,  starch, 

M,  wonld  amount  to 1,600,000 

Five  per  cent  to  be  set  apart  as 

a  sinking  fund,  to  cover  the 

wear  and  tear  of  machioeiy, 

bnildioga,  Ac 600,000 

Insurance,    2i|    per    cent,    on 

$10,000,000 260,000 

Ten  per  cent  npon  the  value  of 

the  goods,  to  cover  commis- 
sions, freights  and  losses,. . . .       1,586,60 
Cost  of  90,000,000  pounds   of 

cotton  delivered  at  the  mill, 

say  6{  cents  per  pound 6,076,000 

Making  the  annnal  expenses,  $13,886,600 

If  we  deduct  this  bill  of  expenses  team 
the  value  of  the  goods  prodnced  as  above^ 
[$16,876,000,)  we  have  an'  annnal  profit  ef 
$2,989,600,  or  tweniy-fawr  pw  eaU,  upoo  the 
capital  of  $1 2,600,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  asii- 
culturists  who  produce  this  cotton  make  ni^ 
1  111  per  cent  upon  their  capital,  the  manofrc- 
turers  who  convert  it  into  fabric  dear  24  per 
cent,  or  a  fraction  over  double  the  amonot 
upon  their  capita].  Are  there  aoyao  blnid 
as  not  to  see  tne  advantages  of  the  mtem  t 

SLAVxav  AND  BLkMinrAonnLnfa.— we  now 
approach  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  states,  and  whicn  shonld  non- 
mand  their  serious  consideration. 

The  events  of  the  last  three  yean  mnak 
have  satisfied  every  inteUifrait  man  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  has 
already  reached  the  limits  of  expansioii — that 
its  furwer  extension  is  a  physical  impossilal- 
ity.  We  have  heretofore  oeen  excluded  from 
the  territory  north  of  the  line  of  the  Missoori 
compromise,  and  the  admisaiao  <tf  Galifonia 
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eloiet  ilie  door  to  any  hope  of  eztensioD  of 
■layery  there.  The  intermediate  territory  b 
said  to  be  nnfit  for  dare  labor ;  that  both  cli- 
mate and  rail  are  opposed  to  it;  and  that,  ae 
a  ooDseqaenoe,  it  can  never  go  there. 

What,  then,  has  the  south  to  look  to,  or  to 
hope  forf  llie  north  ie  rapidly  fiUinff  up\ 
the  demand  for  labor  is  great;  capital  is 
abundant,  and  population  is  pouring  ia  They 
already  have  the  preponderance  of  political 
power  in  the  national  government,  and  hold, 
as  it  were,  our  political  destinies  in  the  hollow 
of  tiieir  hand.  There  is  free  territory  enough 
to  make  fifteen  or  twenty  new  states,  while 
the  south  can  only  look  to  the  three  or  four 
states  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas,  to  balance 
the  fearful  reinforcement  to  the  opponents  of 
oar  institution. 

That  the  north  has  the  power  to  oppress, 
and  if  disposed,  to  crash  us,  no  one  will  deny; 
and  the  question  is  not  whether  they  can  do 
tt^  but  whether  they  will  exercise  the  power 
it  is  acknowledged  they  possess.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  becomes  the  interest,  ay,  the 
duty  of  every  soathem  man  to  inquire  if  the 
flooth  cannot  be  placed  in  a  position  to  repel 
assaults  upon  her  institutions^  in  the  event 
they  ever  should  be  made. 

The  south  has  for  a  long  series  of  years 
permitted  the  fotternig  care  of  the  general 
government  to  be  extended  to  the  domestic 
manufactures  of  our  country.  She  has  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  taxed  to  support,  the 
manulheturimr  systems  of  the  north,  to  her 
own  direct  dmidvantaffe,  in  order  that  our 
eoantry  ndght  be  as  inctopendent  of  other  na- 
tions lor  her  supplies,  as  federal  legislation 
oonld  make  her.  She  has  thus  aidra  in  in- 
creasing the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
Dorthem  states^  and  developing  their  re- 
sources, until  they  have  outgrown  her  control, 
and  now  threaten  her  dearest  rights  if  not 
her  very  existence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  true  policy 
of  the  south  is  distinct  and  clearly  marked 
She  must  resort  to  the  same  means  by  which 
power  has  been  accumulated  at  the  north,  to 
secure  it  for  herself  She  must  embark  in 
that  system  of  manufacturing  which  has  been 
00  Buccessfully  employed  at  the  north.  We 
hold  the  raw  material,  and  if  we  will  but  tto 
into  its  manufacture,  we  can  control  the 
world.  All  civilized  nations  are  now  depend- 
ent upon  our  staple  to  give  employment  to 
their  machinery  and  their  labor,  and  they 
cannot  do  without  it  It,  then,  we  manufisus- 
tare  a  hurse  portion  of  it  ourselves,  we  reduce 
the  auanUty  for  export,  and  the  competition 
for  tnat  remainder  will  add  greatly  to  our 
wealth,  whUe  it  will  place  us  in  a  condition 
to  dictate  aor  own  terms.  The  manufitctories 
will  increase  our  population ;  increased  popu- 
lation and  wealth  will  enable  us  to  cham  the 
southern  states  proudly  and  indiraolubly  to- 
gether by  lailroadB  and  other  internal  im- 


provemente;  and  these  works,  by  affording 
8{>eedy  communication  from  point  to  pomt, 
will  prove  our  surest  defense  either  against 
foreign  aggression  or  domestic  revolt 

Our  elave  population  is  every  day  increaa- 
ing  upon  us  in  greater  ratio  than  the  white, 
and  It  is  only  by  some  system  that  will  en- 
courage the  emigration  of  a  white  populatioQ 
to  us,  that  we  can  hope  to  keep  up  tue  equi- 
librium of  the  two  races. 

We  have  seen  that  this  manufkcturing  sys- 
tem will  induce  emigration  to  us ;  that  it  will 
add  both  to  our  commercial  and  political 
power,  and  above  all,  it  will  enable  us  to  de- 
fend successfully  those  rights  guaranteed  to 
us  by  the  constitution ;  and  if  the  evil  day 
should  ever  come  when  the  south  shall  be 
satisfied  that  she  cannot  remain  in  the  Unioa 
upon  equal  terms^  or  with  safety  to  her  insti- 
tutions, it  will  place  her  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  her  separate  nationality.* 

*  A  corraspondeat  of  the  JWw  Yark  Heruid  hsvliig 
visited  the  8«luda  Fiictory,  near  Colombia,  8.  C.| 
thus  comments  upon  the  use  of  slares  for  manaflus- 
toflcs: 

"*  The  fsctoiT  In  question  ($100^000  capital)  em- 
ploys 06  operatiTca,  or  198  indodtng  children.  They 
are  all  slaves ;  and  a  large  proportion  uf  them  are 
owned  bj  the  eompaay.  The  miU  runs  S,(KN)  epln- 
dles  and  i9U  looms.  The  fkhrica  mannlhotared  ate 
heavy  brown  shirting  and  southern  stripe,  a  eoane 
kind  of  colored  goods  for  house  servants.  The 
superintendent  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  dave 
latior  la  cheaper  for  cotton  manulkotura  than  flree 
white  labor.  The  average  cost  per  annum  of  those 
empluyed  in  this  mill,  he  says,  does  not  exceed  $15, 
Slaves  not  sufflclently  strong  to  work  In  the  cottcm 
fields  can  attend  to  the  lo<Hna  and  aptndles  in  the 
cotton  mills;  and  most  of  the  girls  in  this  eatabUsh- 
ment  would  not  be  suited  for  plantation  work-  We 
dislike  the  Idea  of  drawing  a  comparison  between 
the  labor  of  the  fkir  and  vhrtuous  dausrhters  of  the 
north  and  that  of  the  blacks  of  the  south  in  the  col- 
ton  mills.  It  ia  unpleasant  to  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  even  in  the  cotton  mills,  though  one  mill  may 
be,  in  Massachusetts,  ezcluKively  occupied  by  the 
amiable,  industrious;  Intelligent,  and  educated 
daughters  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  the  other  may 
be,  in  South  Carolinn,  worked  by  negro  slaves.  We 
regret  it ;  we  have  that  sort  of  respect  for  the  sex  of 
our  own  race,  whicb  makes  tt  pdnful  to  bring  them 
to  the  same  levd  with  the  colored  races,  though  both 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  service.  At  the 
best,  the  work  in  a  cotton  mill  Is  consumptive  of 
lungs  as  well  as  cotton.  We  have  been  through 
the  mills  of  Lowell  and  other  places  In  the  north : 
the  general  appearance  of  the  female  operatives  !■ 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  their  prevailing  complexion 
is  an  unhealthy  pallor.  Not  many  die  at  the  mills, 
because  they  are  young,  and  when  they  nui  sick, 
they,  If  possible,  reium  home.  But  the  life  of  an 
operative  in  a  cotton  mill  is  a  consumptive  buaineai 
at  best. 

^  Mr.  Graves  la  of  the  opinion  that  the  blacks  can 
better  endure  the  labor  of  the  cotton  mills  than  the 
wtUtea.  The  slaves  in  this  factory,  male  and  female, 
appeared  to  be  cheerful,  well  fad,  and  hemithy .  The 
mill  has  been  worked  by  slave  operatives  (requiring 
only  one  white  overseer)  for  two  years  past,  tatA  the 
result,  we  are  informed,  ia  in  ftiTor  of  alave  optur 
tives: 

Average  cost  of  a  slaTC  operative  per  annum,  975  00 
"        **  white  operative,  at  least, . .  1 16  00 


Difference,...  . 
Or  over  thirty  per  cent. 
I  alone.** 


saved  in  the  scat 


..84100 
of  labor 
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MAinXFAOTUREa— RiiJkTrni  Go9t  op 
SrxAif  AMD  Watbr  Powbb. — ^Id  Ajpampblei 
recently  iasued  at  LoiuBvUle  on  "  The  tlela- 
tive  Cost  of  Steam  and  Water  Power ;  the  Il- 
linois Cbal  Fieldfli  md  the  Advantages  offered 
by  the  Wesl^  particularly  on  the  Lower  Ohio, 
fiir  Manu&cturing  "  there  ia  much  information 
gioaped,  eitabliahinff  the  auperiority  of  eteam 
oirer  water  power,  tor  machinery  on  a  large 
acale.  We  extract  so  much  as  will  give  the 
aigumenti  aupported  by  figures. 

We  deem  the  present  a  suitable  time  to  in- 
lioduce  the  sul^ect  to  our  readen^  in  view  of 
the  eetablishmenta  now  in  progress  in  the 
south  and  west  for  manufacturiqg.  Among 
the  cotton  mills  lately  put  in  operation,  under 
fiivorable  auspices,  is  one  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala> 
bama,  owned  dv  the  "  Warrior  Manufacturing 
Company."  When  the  building  is  filled,  as  it 
will  soon  be,  it  will  oontain  al  least  6,000 
spindles  and  160  looms.  The  working  has 
begun  with  a  less  quantity,  but  orders  are  in 
process  of  execution  at  the  north  for  the  entire 
amount  Steam  b  used,  Irom  coal  taken  from 
the  inexhaustible  bed  in  the  vicinity.  White 
labor  is  alone  employed  In  the  establishmeut 

The  satbfaction  given  by  the  starting  of 
this  mill  has  encouraged  other  investments  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  we  learn  that  a  wealthy 
dticen  of  Tuscaloosa  county  has  closed  a  con- 
tract for  machinenr  to  be  deUvered  next  fiill 
OD  estimates  of  f  60,000,  himself  the  sole 
owner.  Companies  have  been  formed,  and 
others  will  follow,  under  the  general  charter 
law  of  the  state  for  such  objects.  Individuals 
have  -only  to  specify  in  writing  the  name, 
capital,  and  purposes  of  their  company,  to  se- 
cure the  privileges  of  incorporation — the  in- 
strument to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
derk  of  the  county  court 

But»  we  did  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the 
pospects  of  any  one  place  in  the  manufaetur- 
mg  enterprise.  Our  object  mainly  was  to 
show  that  steam  was  preferable  to  water  as 
a  motive  power  for  cotton  mills.  To  tins  end, 
we  quote  from  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  which 
is  based  on  calculations  for  the  country  on  the 
Ohio,  but  not  less  applicable  to  other  sections 
where  coal  may  be  obtained  cheaply,  as  in 
Alabama. 

Here  are  the  promised  extracts : 

A  cotton  mill  of  ten  thousand  spindles  will 
torn  out  two  tons  of  goods  a  day->sav  six 
h\mdred  tons  per  annum ;  100  pounds  of  cot- 
ton will  average  89  pounds  of  cloth ;  666  tons 
of  cotton  are  inerefore  required  by  the  mill; 
1,266  tons  cost,  ande  from  drayage,  ^a  con- 
siderable item,)  $2,532  in  transportation  be- 
tween the  mills  and  where  the  goods  are  sold. 
Aside  fix>m  the  eitra  cost  of  water  power,  this 
mill  would  require  a  capital  of  not  over 
$250,000— perhaps  $200,000  would  be  suf- 
fident.  This  item  then  is  1  or  1^  per  cent 
on  the  capital  invested.  Mr.  Montgomery,  in 
his  work  (published  in  1840)  on  the  compar- 


ative coa6  of  Tnnnnihptiiiring  in  Si^lind  and 
America,  says: 

**  The  attentioB  of  mannfactorerB  in  NsfV- 
Eogland  has  been  for  some  time  directed  to 
the  advantages  of  steam  as  a  means  of  {Bd* 
pelli^  mafflinery,  ths  advamkiaei  9f  a  goo 
loeatifon  being  amsidered  0qu«i  to  the  eaeirm 
expen$e  of  ttwm  pouter*** 

Another  important  item  of  expenae  anmM 
by  a  steam  factory.is  that  of  bating  the  milL 
Mr.  Montgomery  gives  the  average  cost  of  this 
at  $467.80  per  annum  for  a  mill  of  aay  4,000 
spindles.  Six  hundred  doUars  per  annom  mnj 
then  be  put  down  as  cost  of  heating  a  mill  Si 
10,000  spindlesL  And  it  is  not  only  nerriwsry 
that  the  atmosphere  in  the  mill  smrald  be  lA 
the  proper  degree  of  temperature  bat  of  tha 
proper  dampoess,  so  that  the  threads  shaUna 
smoothly.  JBoth  purposes  require  a  lai^ge  part 
of  the  fuel  and  nuu»ineiy  wed  in  a 
mill 

The  foregoing  are  not  all,  but  are  the 
important  difficulties  attending  the  use  ef 
water  power  for  cotton  and  woollen  £icteinaa 
Most  of  the  difficulties  are  found  wherever  tfait 
power  is  applied ;  and,  as  a  general  rule  amoag 
engineers,  at  ai^  position  where  coal  can  he 
had  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  steam  ia  as  dbsap 
as  water  power  at  its  minimum  cost.  Suefa  n 
the  theory.  The  fiicts  seem  to  be  beyond  this; 
for  in  Kew-£nglaad,  where  water  power  ia  as 
abundant,  the  largest  cotton  factories  now 
being  erected  are  to  have  steam  as  a  motiva 
power :  of  this  character  are  the  Nawmka^g 
mill  at  Salem,  and  that  at  Portsmooth ;  m 
first  of  40,000,  and  the  last  of  60,000  spnUas^ 
and  these  are  the  largest  in  the  worn.  At 
Fall  River,  Bristol,  and  NewfMct,  steam  Ui> 
tones  are  in  successful  operation.  The  fine 
goods  of  the  Bartlett  steam  mills  at  Newboiy- 
port  have  a  wide  reputation.  The  reoeaft 
erection  oi  the  James  Mill  at  the  same  planer 
shows  the  success  of  the  former;  and  within 
the  last  year  the  essape  steam  of  a  new  mill 
ar  Lowdl  is  drowning  the  noise  of  the  folia  of 
the  Merrimac  Let  it  be  lemenbered  thai 
oual  in  Kew-Kngland  costa,  on  an  avco^ 
twenty-three  cents  per  boahaL 

As  before  stated,  the  water  power  at  Lofwell 
now  costs  $6  a  spindle ;  $60,000  of  capital  is 
to  be  inve^^d  in  power  to  ma  amillof  10,000 
spindles. 

The  mterest  on  this  per  amram  ia. . .  .$$,000 
Now  add  the  cost  of  heating  the  miU..  600 
And  the  cost  of  trao8|Mrtation. a,68i 

And  you  have  one  side  of  the  equation 
as  against  steam $6^92 

I  cannot  fix  with  precise  aoonia^  the  steam 
power  and  fud  required  for  a  miU  of  10^000 
spindles.  The  only  authority  before  bc  gives 
this  estimate  for  one  of  8,700  spindles^  with 
the  necessary  machinery  for  ptepariog  the 
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tottoD  and  manafiictaring  th«  cloth.  A  high- 
pressure  engioe  of  40  borse  power — ^leneth  of 
stroke  4  feet,  diameter  of  cylinder  1  foot — 
makes  40  single  or  twenty  double  strokes  per 
minute ;  three  or  four  round  boilers,  16  feet 
long  byZ^  feet  in  diameter,  reqairine  200 
ffallons  of  water,  and  consuming  l^  chaldrons 
{45  bushels)  of  bituminous  coal  per  day — 
pressure  of  steam  stzty-eight  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  To  do  double  the  work  does  not, 
as  I  am  told,  require  double  tlie  power,  and 
nothing  like  double  the  fuel  This  estimate 
was  made  eight  or  nine  years  since ;  within 
that  time  rery  important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  application  of  steam  power 
and  the  use  of  fuel ;  and  probably  I  may  safely 
say  that  an  engine  of  90  horse  power,  requir- 
ing 80  bushels  of  ooal  a  day,  is  sufficient  fur 
the  mill  of  10,000  spindlesw 

Tlien  80  bushels  coal  for  800  days, 

at  28  cents  per  budiel |5,520  00 

Add  salary  of  engineer 600  00 


16,020  00 

Showing  an  advantage  in  &vor  of  steam, 
firom  coal  at  twentythree  eentt  a  bushel,  of 
$112  per  annum.  The  cost  of  an  engine  of  90 
lione  power,  boilers,  belting,  pipes,  Aa,  not 
raquired  for  the  purposes  spedned  in  the  other, 
would  be  probably  not  over  $9,000,  while  the 
ooet  of  communicating  the  water  power  to  the 
machinex^r  would  be  at  least  $17,000.  Hont- 
gcxnerf,  in  the  work  ahready  quoted  from, 
states  the  cost  of  two  water  wheels,  equal  to 
dgbty  hone  power,  ududing  gearing,  gates, 
shafting,  belting.  Ac,  at  $17,000.  The  Tre- 
mont  and  Suffolk  miUs  at  Lowell  contain 
12,000  spindles,  make  coarse  goods,  and  have 
riz  water  wheels,  the  cost  of  each  wheel  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $8,60^,  entirelv  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  excavating  and  walUng  up  the 
hrandb  canals  to  and  from  the  milU. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  which  will  last  the 
longer,  the  wheels  or  the  engine ;  but  give 
$3,000  to  equal  the  difference,  and  there  is  the 
interest  of  $5,000  to  add  to  the  advantage  be- 
fore stated 

After  refening  to  the  cost  of  working  cotton 
mills  in  Oreat  Britain  and  the  New-England 
states,  and  pointing  out  the  reduced  scale  of 
cocpenses  in  the  coal  region,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  presents  the  following 

sniacAXT 

0/  the  ad»antag$9  of  manufaetwring  cotton 
where  the  Mome  oftheJUinoU  eoaljieldare 
cut  by  the  lower  Ohio, 

We  have  the  following  data  as  elements  of 
the  calculation : 

A  mill  of  10,000  spindles  wil)  consume  666 
tons  of  cotton,  make  600  tons  of  cloth,  and 
use  24,000  boshels  of  ooal,  2,680  (pdlons  of 
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oil,  and  46,000  lbs.  starch  per  annum ;  it  will 
require  of  operatives  25  men  and  boys  and 
200  females,  whose  wages  will  average  the 
Lowell  prices—say  males  80  cents  per  diem, 
and  females  $2  dollars  per  week,  besides  board, 
or  males  $6,000,  females  $20,800  per  annum. 
The  average  prices  of  board  at  ix>weU  are 
per  week  for  males  $1  75,  and  for  females  $1 
25-M>r  total  per  annum  $17,875. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  prices  of  board 
on  the  lower  Ohio  would  be  one  third  less  thf»n 
at  Lowell,  where  a  sirloin  of  beef  costs  from 
16  to  16  cents  the  pound,  potatoes  from  60 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  most  of  ths 
other  articles  of  food  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rents  of  the 
boarding  houses  at  Lowell  are  regulated  hya 
*'sli(Hn^  scale,*"  and  are  dependent  on  the  gen- 
eral pnces  of  food ;  sometimes  these  have,  as 
is  said,  been  entirely  abated,  and  the  boardings 
house  keepers  have  received  gratuities  from 
the  corporation,  so  as  to  make  a  liviuffwithout 
changing  the  prices  of  board ;  and  it  is  fair, 
therefore,  to  include  the  cost  of  board  as  a  part 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  corporations. 

We  have  before,  on  page  22,  aver- 
age saving  in  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  mterest  on  difference  of 
capital $44,182  80 

Add  difference  of  one  third  in  cost 
of  board  on  $17,876 6,791  06 

Add  difference  of  19  cents  per 
bushel  on  24,000  bushels  coal ..      4^60  00 

Total  saving  per  annum 64,588  86 

Deduct  $1  50  per  ton,  supposing 
the  goods  are  to  be  sold  at 
Louisville,  SL  Louis  or  Mem- 
phis         900  00 


$68,688  86 
If,  to  save  all  cavil,  we  deduct  8 
per  cent  to  cover  interest,  in- 
surance and  commission  on  pales 
at  these  cities  on  4,000,000 
yards  at  8  cents— or  $820,000,      9,000  00 

$44,688  86 

If  lard  oil  is  used,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  15  cents  per  galL ;  but  if  the  use  of  sperm 
oil  is  continued,  we  pay  an  advanced  price  of 
1 6  cents  per  gall,  or  |S79  50.  We  should,  how- 
ever, save  about  1  cent  per  lb;  in  price  of  starch, 
or  $460 ;  and  in  flour,  wood,  g^  (or  lard  oil 
for  lamps)  probably  $600  per  annum. 

We  have  a  dear  saving  of  over  22  percent 
on  $200,000,  which  is  an  ample' capital 

I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  the  means 
of  knowing  the  fitct,  that  the  average  dividends 
declared  on  cotton  mills  controlled  m  Boston 
have  been  fourteen  per  cent  for  the  last  five 
years ;  but  I  am  not  advised  of  the  amount  of 
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earnings  in  these  nulls  that  has  been  added  to 
sarplua  funds,  or  invested  in  new  machinerj, 
improvements,  propertj,  or  new  stocksi 

As  the  new  city  of  Lawrence  is  growing  with 
magical  rapidity,  and  new  cotton  mills  are  in 
progress  of  erection  all  over  the  New  England 
seaboard,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the 
tariff  and  the  desperate  struggles  of  the  Eng 
lish  manufacturer  to  drive  us  out  of  foreign 
markets,  (so  desperate  that  brown  cottons  have 
been  sold  cheaper  at  Calcutta  than  their  cost 
uj  Manchester;^  and  as  we  know  that  the  bank 
and  railroad  dividends  in  New-England  will 
average  S  p^r  cent,  it  will  not  be  conaidered 
an  over-estimate  to  put  this  average  on  our 
capital  to  the  savings  above ;  or  $16,000  plus 
f^4,6S3  86=160,688  86,  or  over  SO  per  cent 
dividends,  to  be  reasonably  expected  from  oar 
mills. 

If  the  maximum  of  advantages  is  taken  and 
added  to  20  per  cent  average  of  earnings  of 
eastern  mills,  (and  it  is  believed  that  this  cal- 
culation would  be  nearer  the  truth,)  the  esti- 
mated profits  here  would  be  so  enormous  that 
western  men  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  without 
the  severest  tests  of  experience. 

Several  months  since^  and  before  these  arti- 
cles were  written,  I  sent  the  results  to  a  friend 
and  practical  manufacturer  of  cotton  oo  the 
Ohio.  His  answer  was  this :  "  An  Irish  la- 
borer OQce  wrote  home  to  bis  friends  that  he 
got  meat  for  his  meals  three  times  a  week 
*  Why,  you  lying  dog,'  said  his  employer,  *  do 
ou  not  get  meat  three  times  a  day,  and  every 

y  V  '  Yes,'  said  the  laborer,  *  but  I  want 
my  fdends  to  come  and  join  me  ;  meat  three 
times  a  week  will  bring  them  here,  but  if  I 
promise  it  three  times  a  day  they  won't  be- 
ueve  a  word  of  it' " 

Another  practical  manufarturer  in  the  west 
writes  to  me  that  the  calculations  are  substan- 
tially correct,  anii  the  results  within  the  truth, 
but  that  a  model  mill,  on  the  Lowell  system, 
b  required  to  conviDce  the  western  capitalists 
of  those  truths. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOES  AT  THE 
SOUTH. — Amounts  which  mioht  bi  gaiitso 

TO  us  BT  ABANDONING  THE  ImFORTTS  OF  ShOES, 

&c. — There  are  now  many  shoe  fiictories  in 
operation  or  going  up  at  the  south.  Hie 
Kichmond  Dispat(£  thus  speculates  upon  tiie 
subject : 

*'It  has  been  estimated  that  ready-made 
aboes^  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  nve  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  are  annually  imported  into 
ilie  several  southern  states  from  the  north. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  quantity  taken  in 
Virginia,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  very 
Utfge,  since  one  house  in  this  city  (so  we  leani) 
imports  annually  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 
We  regai'd  it  as  highly  probable  that  the  6tate 
of  Vii^inia  imports  froai  the  north,  annually, 
iboes  to  the  value  of  |2,000>000.    Much  the 
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larger  portion  of  these  shoes,  it  is  believed,  is 
made  in  Boston ;  that  very  citv  which  sets  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  at  defiance,  in  order 
to  prevent  southern  gentlemen  from  re-cap- 
turins  their  slaves. 

"  Now  what  is  to  prevent  us  in  this  city 
from  manufacturing  all  the  shoes  which  may 
be  wanted  to  supply  our  own  state!  We 
have  the  same  facilities  that  tbev  have  in  Boe- 
ton  for  carry  iiiz  on  the  business  by  wbol<:sale^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  provided  thm 
merchants,  who  now  import  so  largely,  ooold 
obtain  their  supplies  at  home,  they  would 
greatly  prefer  it  Many  of  them,  it  is  b»" 
Ueved,  own  property  in  the  cit]f,  and  are 
otherwise  interested  m  its  prosperity.  They 
know  that  by  offering  additional  means  of 
employment,  they  add  to  the  populatioD  of 
the  dty,  and  that  eveiy  addition  or  an  inhabi- 
tant increases  the  value  of  their  property. 
We  will  not  take  into  the  account,  at  present^ 
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those  merchants  from  the  country  wl 
by  Ridimond  without  stopmog,  and  go  to'  the 
north  for  their  supplies.  We  will  only  sup- 
pose that  the  ready-made  shoes  imported  into 
this  city  from  the  north,  and  sold  here,  were 
manufactured  in  Richmond — what  a  great 
addition  would  it  be  to  the  means  or  «a»- 
ployment!  How  many  boys  and  femalee 
would  find  'hieans  of  earning  their  bread,  wb» 
are  now  suffering  for  a  r^^mar  supply  oif  the 
necessaries  of  life  1 

**We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
much  of  the  two  millions,  which  we  have  sop 
posed  to  be  sent  from  Virginia  to  the  nortn- 
em  cities,  and  invested  in  readv-made  shoes 
for  the  Virginia  market^  actuaUy  gpoes  trom 
Richmond.  We  will  confine  our  remark^ 
therefore,  to  the  $150,000  sent  by  the  single 
house,  already  alluded  to.  Let  us  see  how 
many  persons  these  would  give  employmeoi 
to,  if  made  in  Richmond. 

"  We  see  it  stated  that  a  case  of  shoes  ave- 
rages in  the  northern  shoe  markets  $40.00 ; 
so  that  this  house  imports,  annually,  3,750 
cases  of  shoes.  As  each  case  oontaras  sixty 
pair  of  shoes,  the  whole  number  of  case*  ooq- 
tain  225,000  pair,  or  450,000  shoes.  We  are 
not  aware  how  many  shoes  a  good  workman 
can  average  a  day,  but  we  will  suppose  three 
shoes.  Auowing  three  hundred  working  days 
to  the  year,  a  good  workman  could  nui^e  at 
this  rate  niue  hundred  in  that  Bfoce  of  timeii 
To  make  the  whole  number,  then,  it  would 
require  five  hundred  good  workmen,  and  aU 
these  workmen  would  be  fed  and  clothed  here 
at  homa  We  say  nothing  of  the  females  em- 
ployed in  stitching  and  binding,  but  their  mun- 
oer  would  be  considerable,  and  they  too  would 
be  fed  and  clothed  in  the  city. 

"  By  the  exerciee  of  a  proper  eeonomy,  lUs 
$160,000  would  be  kept  at  home,  for  the  em* 
ployraent  of  our  own  peoples  Let  us  see  how 
mudi  of  our  own  raercliandise  and  produot 
these  five  hundred  workmen  wonld  taksu 
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**We^l  ftllow  to  each  worlEmati  twelve 
dcillan  a  year  for  dothiog.  Thii  i»  a  reiy  mo- 
derate allowance;  far  within  the  mark,  we  are 
oooTineed.  Yet  it  will  answer  car  purpose 
for  the  present  Now  here  would  be  $6,000 
to  be  dKscribated  among  oar  merchants  for  dry 
goods,  and  among  our  tailors  and  sempstresses 
for  work.  How  many  of  these  latter  would  it 
feed  f  Again,  the  food  consumed  by  each  of 
these  workmen  would  amount  to  at  least  f  100, 
gmng  $50,000  more  to  be  di^buted  amonir 
our  rakers,  grocers,  millers,  (fee.  This  of  itself 
Would  form  no  inconsiderable  item ;  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  idle 
hands  it  would  set  in  motion,  its  importance 
ffTows  upon  us.  We  say  nothing  of  tne  lodg- 
Bg  of  theee  peraoDs,  nor  of  the  sheets,  blanketo, 
eounterpanes,  bedsteads,  Ac^  affbrdfaig  em- 
ployment and  profit  to  merchants,  needle- 
women, cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  <fec,  nor 
of  the  crockety  and  hardware,  and  other  ne- 
eessaries  which  they  would  be  c€«npelled  to 
use.  Upon  a  fior  average,  we  tbiidc  that  if 
these  shoes  were  manufactured  here  in  Rich 
mond,  it  would  cause  an  additional  ezpendi- 
tore  here  of  at  least  $260,000,  besides  giving 
€mploymeot  to  seven  or  ei^bt  hundred  per- 
ion&  But  this  one  houses  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, does  but  a  small  portion  ef  the  shoe 
importing  business;  comparatively.  We  have 
Bo  doubt  that  the  annual  sums  expended  in 
this  manner,  reach,  if  they  do  not  exceed, 
$600,000,  and  that  the  employment  of  it  in 
ttie  way  indicated  Would  aad  to  the  expendi- 
tire  in  the  dty  8  or  900,000  dolhurs,  giving 
employment  to  more  than  2,000  persons. 

"  Thait  the  whole  wants  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond and  its  custemers  might  very  well  be 
fupplied  at  home,  wo  hafve  not  the  slightest 
doubt  lliat  it  is  time  for  Virginia  to  think 
of  doing  some  such  thing,  the  high-handed 
aieasores  lately  adopted  in  Boston  suMdently 
prove.  As  long  as  we  are  dependent  upon 
these  people,  thev  will  insult  us  at  pleasure. 
Let  us  cut  loose  from  them,  thus  fm  at  least" 

HANUFAOTITRSS,  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN.— MAimvAarvBiso  PaooavaoF  Great 
Beitain  in  Cotton,  Wool,  Flax  astd  Likkk, 
Bilk,  eto.,  with  PRODUcnoNs  and  PsaaoNs 
EicPLOTRD. — Returns  have  just  been  pub- 
liebed,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  15th  August,  1850, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pilkington,  the  member 
|br  Blackburn,  which  possess  very  great  in- 
terest as  an  authentic  record  of  several  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  otnr  national  in- 
dustry. We  published  in  our  last  the  sum- 
maries of  the  returns  under  each  branch  of 
manufacture  for  the  TTnited  Kingdom,  to- 
gether with  a  suuimary  of  the  whole ;  and 
this  week  we  publish  the  detafls  of  the  same 
for  the  conAtfes  of  Etfghmd  and  Wales,  by 
Whidi  the  localities  of  the  various  manufac* 
tares  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  may  be 


better  understood  These  are  the  most  com- 
plete series  of  returns  ever  issued,  of  the 
number  and  power  of  the  factories  in  the 
textile  manufactures,  with  the  number,  age, 
and  sex  of  the  persons  employed  in  them. 
They  are  not  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  the 
returns  made  in  1884,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  volume  of  **  Tables  of  Revenue,  Popu- 
lation, and  Commerce"  for  that  year.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  compare  the  two  series  at 
all  points.  But  in  the  most  important  par> 
ticuiars  thejr  correspond,  and  tnus  we  are 
able  to  institute  a  comparison,  and  to  show 
the  remarkable  progress  that  has  been  made, 
in  the  space  of  sixteen  yeart^  in  these  great 
departments  of  industiy.  To  a  very  conrid<* 
erable  proportkn  of  our  readers  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  advances  made  m  the 
branches  with  which  they  themselves  may 
be  directly  or  indirectly  connected,  and  to 
compare  the  several  branches  among  eadi 
other.  Of  oonrse,  these  returns  apply  only  to 
the  operations  carried  on  in  factories,  and 
under  the  inspection  of  the  factory  inspectors, 
and  they  do  not^  therefore,  include  the  amdl- 
iary  brandies  of  the  manufactures,  such  as 
hand-loom  weavers,  dyers,  manufacturers  of 
lace,  hosiery,  <&o. 

Cortoff  Faotordcb,  ITkitkd  Eikgdox. — In 
1834  the  number  of  cotton  ketones  was 
1,804;  in  1850  it  was  1,982;  increase,  628 
factories,  or  48  per  cent 

In  the  hands  employed  there  was  a  some- 
what greater  increase:  namely,  from  220,134 
m  1684,  to  880,924  m  1850 ;  increase,  110,'790, 
or  50  per  cent 

The  increase  in  the  steam  and  water-power 
employed  in  the  cotton  mills  is  much  greater. 
These  particulars  are  not  given  in  the  returns 
published  by  tiie  Board  of  Trade  for  1884, 
out  they  were  furnished  bv  the  ihotory  iii> 
spectors  to  Mr.  Edward  Barnes,  for  his  **  His- 
tory of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,"  published  aA 
tbe  beginning  of  1885,  and  we  extract  them 
from  t£it  work,  (p.  894.)  In  1834,  the  horse* 
power  was  80,853  of  steam,  and  10,208  of 
water— total,  41,066  horse-power.  In  1850, 
the  horse- power  was  71,005  of  steam,  and 
11,560  of  water— total,  82,666 ;  being  an  in- 
crease of  100  per  cent. 

The  number  of  spindles  used  in  the  cotton 
manufiictures  was  not  given  in  any  returns  of 
the  factory  inspectors  in  1834;  out  it  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  R  Baines,  on  a  comparison 
of  the  authorities  of  Bom,  Kennedy,  Ac,  at 
9,333,000,  (p.  888.)  In  1850,  the  number  was 
20,977,017;  being  an  increase  of  102  per 
cent 

The  number  of  power-looms  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Baines,  in  1884,  at  100,000 ;  it  is  given 
in  1850  as  249,627:  increase,  149,627,  or  160 
per  cent  In  1884  there  were  believed  to 
be  250,000  hand-loom  weavears;  we  have  no 
means  of  stating  the  number  in  1850. 

The  import  of  cotton  wool  increased  from 
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808.656337  Ibii  in  1888,  to  76S,469/)08  Ibei 
m  1849 ;  heiog  an  incrcMe  of  451^12,168 
Uml.  or  148  |>er  cent* 

TboB,  as  mi^ht  have  beeocKpeeked  Iram  the 
improTemeoU  io  machinery,  and  the  tpeediog 
of  the  machine*  sinee  1884,  the  increase  in  the 
bands  emplojed  is  leas  than  the  incraa 
the  steam  and  water  pover,  or  in  the  spin- 
dles, and  this  again  is  leas  thsn  the  increase 
in  the  cotton  wool  oooramed.  Hie  increase 
of  hands  has  been  60  per  cent,  of  steam  and 
water-power  100  per  cent,  of  spindles  102 
per  cent,  of  power-looms  150  per  cent,  and 
of  cotton  wool  fimwmed  148  per  cent  Thns 
the  extent  of  the  manolSutiire  has  immenselT 
increased ;  biit^  owing  to  the  mefhanical  im 
prorements,  the  prodoctiyeneflt  of  each  work- 
man, and  of  the  machineiy,  has  increased  far 
more ;  of  coone,  tlie  cononier  gains  greatly 
hj  the  redoctaon  that  nrce warily  takes  place 
in  the  price  of  the  mannfactnred  article ;  the 
ooosomptioo  increases^  and  this  reacts  upon 
and  inrrMnoi  the  manofactnre. 

We  give  the  partaadars  in  a  tabnUur  liorm : 


-I 


la  11*4. 


UiaB.pOT 


, l,aM 1,1898  . 

PenoM employed.... J90, 134 J30,924  , 

8tc«iii-poirer,(boneB).. 30,^53 7l,(Kft{ 

Water-power,  (da) 10,9)3 11,550  ( 

Spiodles 0,833JOuO  ....90,977.017  . 

Pe«er-looas 100,000 S4B,(B7  . 

Cotton  irool  Import- 
edyllif. 303^858,837  ...755)480,006  . 


The  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  mannfiuv 
tore  are  shown  by  the  nomben  of  factoiy 

ritiyes  in  different  coontries.  Oat  of 
whole  nomber  of  880,924,  there  are 
found  215,988  in  Lancashire,  85,772  in  Che- 
shire, 18,691  in  Yorkshire,  22,759  in  Lan- 
arkahire,  and  7,884  in  Renirewflhire ;  the 
rest  are  scattered  oyer  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

WOOLLUr    AND   WORSTXD    FaOTOAIBS.— lo 

1684,  these  two  branches  of  manufiMture, 


■Billed,  yet  Anmct,  wnv  put 
together  mlcr  the  general  head  of  *  wooL* 
They  are  now  giyen  separately.  In  1684^ 
there  were  1,822  mills;  m  1660,  there  won 
1,497  wocdkn  ulilK  and  601  wonted  mills— 
total,  1,998;  mcrease,  676  mffls,  or  61  per 
in  oenL 

The  lumds  emplojed  were^  in  1884, 71,274; 
in  1860,  there  were  74.448  emplo/ed  in  thn 
wooUen  mflli^  and  79,737  m  the  wanted  ndb 
—total,  154,180;  increase,  82,906  hMids,  or 
116  pereent 

There  is  no  docoment  of  anthotity,  so  br 
as  we  know,  giring  the  steam  or  water-power 
of  the  miUs,  or  tl^  number  of  spindlea  eai- 
ployed  in  either  branch  of  this  manafiaetiB% 
m  1884.  The  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial 
sheep's  wool  retained  for  home  consomption 
in  1888,  was  89,065,620  Iba ;  m  1849.  the 
qnaotity  imported  was  76,100,688  iba.  of 
■beep's  wool,  snd  1,656,800  lbs.  alpaca 
wool— total,  76,756,188  Iba,  of  wincfa  18,- 
824,415  lb&  sheep's  wool,  and  126,082  Iba, 
alpaca  wool,  was  re-exported ;  leayiog  for 
home  consumption.  64,305,886  Ibe.  of  both 
kinds.  Increase  once  1888,  25,289,016  lbs, 
or  64  per  cent  lliere  are  no  materials  Jar 
stating  the  quantity  of  British  wool  oonaomed 
at  the  two  periods.  Mr.  IfCuUodi  esUoMitm 
the  quantity  of  British  wool  used  annuallf 
(eight  or  ten  years  since)  at  110,000,000  Iba.; 
but  we  cannot  offiar  any  opinion  on  the  com- 
paratiye  quantities  in  1883  and  1849 ;  thoi^ 
It  may  be  said  that  the  increase  cannot  be 
any  t£ing  approaching  to  the  increase  in  for- 
eign and  colonial  woc^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  mills  in  the  woollen  and  wonted 
manufactures  since  1884,  is  51  per  cent;  the 
iocreaae  in  the  hands  employed  116  per  cent; 
and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foceigB 
and  colonial  sheep's  wool,  which  forms  Imi 
than  one  half  the  wool  consumed,  is  64  per 
cent  * 

We  giye  the  focts  in  tabular  fonn,  thus : 


la  ISM. 

MUU 1,3SS 

penons  employed .....71^274 

Steam-power,  (bonei) — 

Water-power,  (do.) — 

Splndlee — 

Powerlooms. 


-la  itso.- 


Fbreign  and  cdooial  wool  contained,  lbs..  .39,068,030 ..04,305,636 


Woollaa.  Wont«d.  Total 

....1,407 501 1,906 

...74,443 79,78T  ....154.100 

...13,455 9,890  ....2S345 

....8»689 l,fiSS lUiSOO 

1,505,278 875,830  ...2,47l,l«  8 

9,4.39 .82,617 4^056 


parcC 


The  woollen  miUs  are  scattered  oyer  a 

E 'eater  number  of  counties  in  England,  Scot- 
od,  and  Ireland,  than  any  other  description 
of  mills;  but,  of  74,448  hands  employed, 
tibere  are  found  40,611  in  Yorkshire,  8,816 

*  In  this  and  all  the  aubeeqent  comparisons  of  im- 
ports, dtc,  we  take  tbe  Tears  1833  and  1649,  in  order 
to  bave  an  inlerral  or  aizteitn  years,  wbleh  is  tbe 
Interral  between  the  factory  retnnis;  tbe  trade 
aoGoaaU  foe  the  year  1850  are  not  yet  made  np. 


in  Lancashire,  6,048  in  Qloucestershire,  2,867 
in  Wiltshiie,  and  2,175  in  Somersetahirsi 

Of  the  worsted  milla^  by  yery  far  the  laig^ 
est  number  are  io  TcTksbire.  Oot  of  79,787 
hands  employed,  70,005  are  in  this  coontf, 
chiefly  in  the  parishes  of  Bradford,  Hslito, 
Keightley,  and  Bingley. 

The  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  ^ 
worsted  maoufacture  since  1884,  has  been 
much  greater  than  in  the  woollen  manulactar& 
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FiAz  Am  Lnnor  Faotoriis.— >Id  1884,  there 
were  847  fUz  mills ;  in  1860,  tliere  were  898 ; 
iDcreaee,  48,  or  12  per  cent. 

Bat  the  luuids  employed  were  88,288  in 
1884,  and  68,484  in  1850;  increaae,  86,151, 
or  106  per  cent 

Hie  raw  material  imported,  flax  and  tow, 
oroodila  of  iSaz  and  hemp,  was,  in  1888, 1,- 
169,683  cwte. ;  and  in  1860,  it  was  1,806,786 
orta;  increase,  677,163  cwta,  or  60  per  cent. 

In  1MS4.    Xb  1«0.  p*r  rt. 

IDUs 847  aw  12 

PertODi  employed 38,283  68  434  1(0 

Bteemppowtir,  (bovMS) —  10,905  -^ 

Water-power,  (bMMt)....  ~  3,387  '^ 

Bpindlea  ..•■.m« «•  —  965,U81  " 

power  looms —  1.141  — 

rial,  fce.  imported  (ewts.).  1,129,683  1,806,786  60 

In  this  manuladture  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  the  advantage  over  England ; 
whereas,  in  1834,  England  had  nearly  as 
manj  hands  employed  in  the  trade  as  both 
Scotlana  and  Ireland.  In  England,  ont  of 
19,001  hands  employed,  11,516  are  in  York- 
■hire,  and  2,724  in  Lancashire.  In  Scotland, 
out  of  28,312  hands  employed,  16,264  are  in 
Forfarshire,  4,800  in  Fiieshire,  and  2,699  in 
Aberdeen.  In  Ireland,  out  of  21,121  hands 
employed.  11,657  are  in  Antrim,  (Belfast,) 
ana  4336  in  Down.  The  suil  of  Ireland  ap- 
pears to  be  peculiarly  iAVorable  to  the  linen 
manufacture,  which  has  existed  in  Ulster  for 
centuriefli  Until  Utel^,  however,  the  spinning 
by  machinery  was  chiefly  carried  on  m  Eng 
land  and  Scotland ;  but  an  amazing  start  has 
been  made  in  Ireland  in  this  respect;  in  1884 
ooly  8,681  hands  were  employed  in  flax  mills 
io  Ireliuid,  and  in  1860  the  number  was  21,- 
121 ;  being  an  increase  of  17,440  hands,  or 
474  per  cent  in  sixteen  yearsi 

Silk  FAoroRiuid — In  1884,  the  nnmber  of 
vOl  mills  WAS  268;  in  I860,  it  is  277;  in- 
crease, 14  mills,  or  5  per  cent. 

Tb«  number  of  hands  employed  was  80,682 
in  1834,  and  42,644  in  1860 ;  increase,  11^62 
handle  or  89  per  cent 


The  quantity  of  waste  silk  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  1888,  was  4,417,627 
lbs.,  and  in  1660  it  was  4,618,182  lbs.;  in- 
crease, 100,604  lbs ,  or  2  per  cent  The  im- 
port of  thrown  silk  was  229,119  lbs.  in  1888, 
and  614,689  lb&  in  1849 ;  increase,  168  per 
cent 
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In  1834  Io  IftW 

mils 968  277 

Pcrwns  employed 80,682  48,5a  89 

9te«m-power  (horses)  ....        —  2,858  — 

IVster  power       **      .....       —  858  — 

Spindles —  1^,560  « 

Pofrer-looms —  6,«i98  — 

SUk(rAW)  imported, lbs.. .4^17,627  4,618,189  2 

Do.  (thrown)  do 229|li9  614,689  188 

The  chief  seats  of  the  silk  factories  are  in 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Warwick- 
shire, and  Yorkshire. 

Gkiyxral  ScmiART. — ^llie  yiew  given  of  our 
manufacturioff  industry,  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  our  textile  manufactures,  by 
comparing  the  returns  of  1850  with  those  of 
1884,  is  extremely  satisfactory.  The  number 
of  mills  has  increased  within  the  last  sixteen 
years  from  8.236  to  4,880,  or  84  per  cent ; 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them 
from  366.878  to  696,082;  being  an  additioo 
of  240,709  operatives^  or  68  per  cent 

In  England  and  Wales,  tne  persons  em- 
ployed were  295,629  in  1884,  and  495,707  in 
1850 ;  being  an  increase  of  200,078,  or  67  per 
cent 

In  Scotland,  the  persons  employed  were 
50,180  in  1884,  and  76.688  in  1850;  being  an 
increase  of  26,508,  or  61  per  cent 

In  Ireland,  the  persons  employed  were 
9,564  in  1834,  and  24,687  in  1850;  being  an 
increase  of  16,128,  or  168  per  cent 


PmSONS  SKPLOTSD  IN  WLIA. 
In  1834  la  1S80 

In  England  and  Wales ....  296,899       496,707 

InScoC'and 50.180         75,6S8 

In  Ireland 9,604         94,(337 

Total 355,873       566,08^ 
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MILLS  nr  THE  mrrrxD  kikooom,  1850. 

KB|tuMl  ud  WalM     ScotlMd  IraiMid  Total 

lliUs 3,609                550  91  4,330 

Bplndlei 22JS9010       2J56,408  683,303  25,638,716 

Powerlooms 272,686           98,811  2,617  298.916 

UoTliig  powar,  8t««n  (honaa) 9i,610           13,857  2,646  103,113 

*^           Water       *« 18,214            6,004  l,8d6  96,104 


The  entiro  moving  power  of  steam  and 
water  U  equal  to  184,217  horsss,  which, 
reekooing  the  power  of  a  horse  to  be  equal  to 
6^  men,  shows  an  aggregate  mechanical  power 
used  in  the  textile  manufaetore  of  the  United 
Kii^om  equal  to  788,108  mea  If  we  add 
the  696,082  human  beings  employed  in  direct- 
ing this  machmery,  it  would  appear  thai  the 
frctories  of  the  kingdom  emmoy  a  power 
•qi«l  to  1,884,276  peiaon%  basJoes  minitJiflring 


to  the  support  of  many  hundred  thousands  of 
persons  in  dependent  and  auxiliary  branchea 
of  manufacture  and  trada 

Only  one  other  point  calls  for  attention, 
namel;^,  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  factoiy 
operatives.  In  1884  there  were  under  18 
years  of  age  27,774  boys  and  29,681  eirl^— 
total,  66,466 ;  in  1860,  there  were  under  18 
years  21,187  boys,  and  20,688  gh-ls— total, 
40,776 ;  showing  a  deereateot  6,687  boys,  and 
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9,048  girlfl— total,  15,680,  or  S8  per  cent  The 
effect  of  the  factory  Acts  has^  tLerefore,  been 
fi;reatly  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  iuvenile 
hibor  in  the  milla.  This  is  ooneidered  by  some 
an  advantage ;  but  in  order  to  be  sure  of  that^ 
we  ought  to  Imow  how  the  children  who  are 
excluded  from  the  mills  are  employed  or 
engaged.  The  number  of  males  from  18  to 
18  years  of  age  was  48,482  in  1884,  and 
67,864  in  1860 ;  increase,  24,882,  or  66  per 
cent 

In  1884,  the  number  of  females  from  13  to 
18  years  of  age  was  64,726,  and  above  18 

(ears  of  age,  103,411— total,  168,187.  In 
660  no  distinction  was  made,  as  all  females 
above  13  years  of  age  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations ;  their  number  was  329,577  ; 
showing  an  increase  above  1834  of  161,440, 
or  96  per  cent 

The  number  of  males  above  18  years  of 
age  was  87,299  in  1834,  and  167,866  m  1850; 
ebowing  an  increase  of  70,567,  or  81  per  cent 
There  has,  therefore,  been  a  decrease  of  28 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  employed 
Detweeo  1884  and  1850;  an  increase  of  56 
per  cent  in  males  from  13  to  18  years  of  age ; 
an  increase  of  06  per  cent  in  femnles  above 
18  years  of  age;  and  an  increase  of  81  per 
cent  in  the  male  adults.  Balance  of  increase 
on  the  aggregate,  68  per  cent 

FERSOMS  XKPLOTKD  IN  lOLLB,  1834  AND  I860. 

Xaer«u*or 
dKtmm 
In  18S4         U 1880  pw  Mot 

Children    under    13 

years  of  am 66,455  40,775  38  decreaM 

Kalei  from  13  to  18. .  48s48S  67,864  5H  Increase 

Feoialw  above  13 . . .  168,137  3(29,577  96  decrease 

Males  above  18 37,290  157,866  81  increase 

855,373     506,062     68  increase 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  the  two 
peat  manufacturing  counties,  and  the  CdUow- 
ing  are  the  number  and  classes  of  factory 
operatives  found  in  them  respeetivdy: 

0p«ntiTM  la  Id  LaacMbir*    In  Tork»kir« 

Cotton  mills 215,083  18,691 

Woollen"    8,816  40,611 

Worsted**    1,821  70,905 

Flax        "    2,7*4  11,615 

8Uk         M   8,308  1,688 

837,559         143,410 

It  may  throw  some  additioual  light  on  the 
progress  of  our  manufiictures  and  commerce, 
if  we  state  that,  in  the  ^ear  1838,  the  real  or 
declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported,  was  £89,667,347, 
and  in  1849,  it  was  £68.848,042— increase, 
£19,180,696,  or  49  per  cent 

The  shipping  en^iged  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  Kin^om  in  1833.  was  2,648,841 
toas  entered  inwards,  and  in  1849,  it  was 
6,071,269  tons— increase,  3,422,428  tons,  or 
126  per  cent 


l%us  our  manvfiictDrea  and  commerce  are 
advancing  together;  and  tXL  the  figures  we 
have  ffiven  afford  a  very  gratifying  view  of 
the  industrial  resources  and  proep<«ta  of  the 
country. 

NEW-ORLEANS. 

**  The  trade  and  proflt  of  the  dty 

Consisteth  of  all  nations." 

In  relation  to  the  subject  before  us — the 
City — we  would  occupy  a  few  pages  here,  as 
we  have  occupied  over  and  over  again  pages 
in  the  past  It  is  so  fruitful  a  theme — so  mil 
of  interest — so  likely  to  excite  enthusiasm 
and  to  warm  up  the  fancies  of  the  veriest 
sleeper,  that  one  may  safely  approach  and 
toucn  it  Poetry  and  plain  matter  of  fact 
appear  to  have  harmonized  for  once  and 
blended  into  sn  attractive  union.  Shall  we 
regard  the  sluggish  old  **  ocean  stream,**  whidi 
is  winding  by  us,  leaving  our  levee,  leviathian* 
like,  in  its  pathway  to  the  great  deepf  B 
has  been  working  its  Vay  onward,  that  old 
river,  &rther  than  our  fancj  may  trace  it'— 
through  all  climes  and  lands  and  peoples^ 
from  where  its  remote  source,  a  sleeping 
lake,  deep  set  in  impenetrable  sbadea,  oo 
mountain  heights,  beyond  all  haunts  of  civil- 
ized  life,  mirrors  savage  and  unchased  beasl^ 
— it  has  worked  itself  on,  **  father  of  all 
waters,"  among  mountains 

**  Where  rolls  the  Orecron,  and  hears  no  soaBd 
Save  his  own  daahlngs," 

through  glades,  over  crags  and  precipicee 
now  gaining  breadth,  now  tapering  and  eoo- 
strained  again,  then  rushing  impetuously  for- 
ward— ^here  showing  limpidly  a  bebblea  bot^ 
tom,  there  deepened  ana  frowned  upon  by 
heights  rising  upon  heights,  nigged  and 
snow-capped-^onward,  gaining  in  strength 
and  in  vigor,  as  kindred  waters  meet  and 
blend  and  sweep  on  together,  leaving  the 
savage,  the  intractable  forest  and  its  inmate^ 
to  be  cheered  by  sounds  of  busy  nations  of 
toiling  men  as  the  ocean  nears  at  last 

Shall  we  regard  the  metropolis  which  the 
picture  shows  in  the  distance  f  Does  it  not 
carry  us  back  to  times  long  past  and  memories 
of  them  we  would  not,  no  never,  loee  ?  There 
were  classic  days  then,  when  lUl-hearted  and 
chivalrous  Frank  struggled  with  the  a«vagc^ 
and  woo  a  home  amid  wastes  and  wildenieasee 
here,  and  cherished  in  his  dreams  fond  visions 
of  suooess  so  hapdly  and  ao  aeldom  wen. 
Bienville,  Iberville,  D*Abadie,  Baron  of  Caroa* 
delet,  or  even  further  still.  La  Salle !  Vene- 
rated names — ye  have  struggled  here — h&n 
your  toils,  your  defeats  and  your  triumphs — 
but  where  are  ye  now ! 

Let  the  gloomier  times  of  Spanish  dominar 
taoD  oome.  We  see  O^Reilly  in  military  power 
hiffb  over  all,—- an  armed  soldiery  to  crush  a 
feigned  rebelUoo.    0'B«illy  magistrate,  tkm 
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ttoble  sons  of  Louisiana  are  vietims  of  hisi 
trraimj;  O'Reilly  law-rfTer,  tbe  province 
dianges  its  ifwtitates  and  its  formB,  and  the 
eofltomB  of  Paris  yield  to  the  statutes  of 
Alphonso ;  a  new  government  but  not  a  new 
people.    These  times  too  are  all  past 

And  they,  Uie  relics  of  those  times;  the 
antiaaated  structures  which  ruin  has  not 
wfaolty  seized  from  us— there  are  such  here ; 
we  would  not  change  them,  rude  peasant 
cabins  though  they  m.  Cathedral  or  chapel 
of  undassic  architecture,  no  matter,  old  Time 
has  marked  and  associated  his  incidents  with 
them  ail. 

But  these  are  panoramic  scenes,  and  pic- 
tore  hurries  picture  on.  The  First  Consul, 
Bonaparte,  trafficking  for  Jx>ui8iana,  his  policy 
had  gained  but  his  power  could  not  holcf ; 
Jefferson  in  fierce  strife  of  hostile  parties; 
Wilkinson  and  Claiborne  and  Butt  and  Living- 
ston, and  that  man  of  iron  who  won  immor- 
tal honor  at  Chalmette ;  our  population  so 
blended,  native  and  foreign — all  the  earth 
represented ;  our  commerce  growing  beyond 
oomparison.  Is  Uiere  no  incident  or  romance 
inallofthist 

Such  is  New-Orleans,  as  full-fledged  fancy 
ffies ;  but  there  are  those  who  see  it  not  thus 
—men  aliu>  off,  with  opa(][ue  glass,  discerning 
DOOffht  but  marsh  and  miasma,  drear  abodes 
ef  yiee  and  discomfort,  blackened  warehouses 
and  mired  waya  Let  them  come  here,  and  we 
will  point  them  to  the  old  river  and  to  the 
levee,  to  the  old  city  and  the  new,  to  struc- 
tures whidb  want  no  magnificence,  to  quays 
which  know  no  rest,  and  they  will  warm  with 
na  in  tiie  scenes  we  will  show  them  ere  they 
leave  agaio. 

But  pardon,  reader,  what  has  been  random 
wandering.  We  are  not  inextricably  lost, 
and  return  with  no  great  reluctance  to  plain 
flober  matter  of  iiACt,  which  aft»r  all  is  more 
aearible. 

Whatever  we  thought  could  interest  in  re- 
lation to  this  city,  its  history,  its  commerce,  its 
life,  manners,  statistics,  etc,  as  our  numbers 
were  issued,  we  published  during  the  last 
fifteen  months,  and  there  is  abundance  for 
reflection  in  what  we  have  published.  Little 
OD  this  head  remains  at  this  moment,  but  the 
•abject  grows  and  b  not  likely  to  be  ez- 
haosted  soon. 

At  all  events,  having  perused  the  lately 
pabUflhed  works  of  Mr.  Gavanr^,  we  noted 
aome  things  of  which  there  is  out  little  general 
Imowledge,  and  which  we  doubt  not,  if  trans- 
lated, would  be  deemed  acceptable  anywhere. 
What  we  have  m  mind  are  the  allusions  to 
Hie  earlv  days  of  the  city,  the  site  of  which, 
it  would  appear,  was  not  much  regarded  at 
tot^  except  by  that  wonderfully  sagacious 
man  Bienville.    We  introduce  a  passage. 

Bienville  wished,  1719,  to  remove  the  seat 
of  government  to  the  banks  of  the  Mitoissippi, 
4m  the  preaeat  site  ci  New-Orleans,  at  the 


place  to  which  fifty  men  had  been  sent  the 
preceding  year,  for  dearing  the  ground,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  officers  who  shared  the 
command  with  him,  and  who  were  sustained 
by  the  commissary,  General  Hubert,  as  well 
as  by  the  directors  of  the  company.  A  con- 
siderable rise  of  the  river  whicn  covered  the 
land,  the  advantages  of  which  were  being 
discussed,  determined  for  a  moment  the 
question.  The  adversaries  of  the  project  of 
Bienville  gave  as  a  reason,  that  the  colony 
had  not  the  necessary  means  of  erecting  the 
dykes  with  which  it  would  be  necessarr  to 
surround  this  settlement  Hubert  wished  the 
seat  of  government  to  be  established  at 
Natchez.  L*Archambault,  ViUardo  and  Legas, 
whose  views  were  rather  commercial  than 
affricultural,  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  and  recommended  the  east  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Biloxl  This  opinion  prevailing,  a 
detachment  was  sent  there  to  build  houses 
and  barracka  This  place  was  called  New 
Biloxi,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first  settle- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  called  Old 
Biloxl* 

Three  vears  affbr  this,  1722,  Bienville  being 
then  at  Mobile,  wrote  to  the  ministry  com- 
plaining of  the  position  at  Biloxi,  and  snowing 
the  advantage  of  one  selected  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river.     We  translate  this  dispatch : 

*'  I  have  had  the  honor  of  giving  the  Coun- 
cil information,  by  my  last  Tetters,  as  to  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  and  of  assuring  it  that 
vessels  drawing  less  than  thirteen  feet  of 
water  can  enter,  full  sail,  without  touching, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  the 
pass  practicable  for  larger  vessels,  as  the 
bottom  is  soft  and  moving.  I  would  have 
commenced  operations  there  before,  if  the 
enc[ineers  specially  charged  with  such  work 
had  been  oi  the  same  opinion ;  but  they  are 
occupied  altogether  with  those  of  Biloxii 
whicn,  I  believe,  we  will  be  obliged  to 
abandon.  If  we  continue  to  make  our  dis- 
charges there,  the  settlement  of  the  colony 
will  DO  retarded,  and  we  must  make  great 
outlays  on  account  of  the  distance  from  Ship 
Island,  whidi  is  five  leagues  from  the  mam 
land  where  we  are  settied.  We  are  obliged, 
in  order  to  disdiarge  the  vessels,  to  send  out 
lighters,  which  on  their  return  cannot  approach 
the  land  nearer  than  three  quarters  of  a 
league.  Tlien  we  must  sent  out  boats  to  dis- 
charge these  lighters,  and  these  boats  are 
grounded  a  rifle-shot  from  shore.  The  Council 
wiU  tiiereby  know  of  what  importance  it  will 
be  for  lUl  the  vessels  from  France  to  enter  tha 
river,  where  they  may  be  discharged  in  two 
days.  I  have  sent  thither  two  ships,  one  of 
three  hundred,  and  the  other  of  four  hundred 
tons,  and  they  have  gone  in  full  sail.  ^  I  would 
have  done  the  same  with  others  which  have 
just  arrived,  if  precise  orders  had  not  been 

•  Hist.  Louts,  par  Cbss.  GajairS. 
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giyeo  for  diidiaipog  tbeaa  ▼mmIs  at  Bi- 
loxi;» 

lo  the  year  1760  the  followipg  was  a  faith- 
fill  picture  of  the  moet  important  part  of  the 
dtv,  the  public  Btructures.  etc : 

llie  situation  of  the  public  buildingB  at  this 
time— 1760— was  as  follows :  The  old  Bar- 
racks were  between  Royal  and  Bourbon,  Tou- 
louse and  St  liouis  streeta  The  old  Govern- 
ment House  occupied  the  ground  now  com- 
prised between  Customhouse  and  Royal 
streeta  Chartrea  street  stopped  at  BienviUe 
street^  and  led  to  the  Government  House.  The 
new  Government  House,  m  1760,  was  at  the 
comer  of  St  Louis  and  Levee,  towards  Tou- 
louse, and  took  up  about  one  third  of  the  square, 
but  its  front  on  St  liouis  street  took  up  one 
half  of  the  square.  At  the  opposite  comer 
was  the  Intendance.  The  present  Hospital 
street,  or  Bayou  road,  came  no  nearer  to  the 
river  than  Royal  street*  where  it  ended  in  the 
Army  Hospital,,  which  extended  to  Quartier, 
ITrsuline,  I^vee  and  Royal — 2d  vol 

Erom  a  very  eccentric  volume,  published 
some  years  ago,  which,  with  not  a  httle  that 
is  wild  and  whimsical  contains  much  that  is 
sensible  and  interesting,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  transcribing  a  page  or  twa  The  pictures 
which  will  be  given  are  truly  drawn,  and  so 
far  as  we  give  them  may  be  relied  upon. 
With  the  extracts  the  reaaer  will  permit  us 
to  retire.  And  first  we  have  an  introduction 
to  the  city : 

*'  By  whatever  route  the   traveller   ap- 

Ccbes  New-0rlean9,  whether  by  the  river, 
tea  or  lake,  the  feature  which  nrst  attracts 
his  attention  is  its  Levee,  where  one  may  meet 
with  the  products  and  the  people  of  every 
country  in  any  way  connected  with  commerce 
than  its  upper  or  most  southern  extremity. 

"  Levee  is  a  French  word,  of  primary  im- 
portance within  the  state  of  Louisiana:  it 
pervades  its  statute-book,  and  is  daily  heard 
within  its  halls  of  j^ustice.  '  There  is  little  or 
no  landj  says  Judge  Porter^  *on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  within  this  state,  if  we  except  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  and  above  Baton  Rouge,  which  would  not 
be  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  spring  muntlM,  were  it  not  for  the  arti- 
ficial embankment  which  the  industry  of  man 
hasraised  to  exclude  them.'  Thus  the  Dutch 
are  not  the  only  people  who  have  won  their 
domain  from  thd  wati-ry  element  The  state 
of  Louisiana,  when  we  consider  its  recent  ex- 
istence, the  paucity  of  its  population,  and  that 
population  sparsely  scattered  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  has  done  more  than  Hol- 
land :  yet  we  overlook  the  wonder  which  lies 
at  our  own  door,  to  lose  ourselves  in  admira- 
tion of  the  not  greater  wonder  three  thousand 
miles  o£t 

*'  The   traveller   from  the   north,  as   he 
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touches  the  region  of  the  oraige  and  cane^  oC 
smiling  plantations,  boanded  in  the  bade- 
ground  by  dense  forests,  and  stretching  oo* 
ward  to  a  seemingly  illimitable  extent  toward* 
the  south,  and  looks  down  upon  the  planter'iB 
mansion,  the  cluster  of  white  cottages  hard  by^ 
the  slave  at  his  daily  task,  and  the  mounted 
overseer,  as  one  would  look  down  from  a  bal- 
cony upon  the  busy  street  below,  appean 
first  to  be  made  conscious  that  the  Missia- 
sippi,  the  lather  of  waters,  the  receiver  of  bo 
many  mighty  rivers^  is  here,  near  the  done  of 
its  course,  where  its  stream  is  most  rapid^ 
controlled  by  the  puny  hand  of  man, — toat 
the  ocean-stream  upon  whose  bosom  ke  ia 
floating,  here  restricted,  hemmed  in,  and  di- 
rected, sweeps  down  to  the  sea  over  an  artifi- 
cial ridge,  and  that  he  is  passing  through  a  hqge 
I  aqueduct  which  raises  tne  dweller  upon  water 
above  the  dweller  upon  land  1  Here  the  waves 
j  do  indeed  bound  beneath  him  as  a  ateed  thai 
'  knows  his  rider,  yet  the  traveller  seea^  ad- 
mires, and  forgeta  But  if  he  forgets  ike 
whtde,  he  cannot  forget  the  part :  when  oooe 
seen,  once  remarked,  he  cannot  forget  tJU 
Levee  of  New-Orleans,  the  storehpuae  of  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  receptacle 
of  the  products  of  a  hundred  cUme^  of  a 
country  extending  from  the  frigid  to  the  tonid 
zone,  illimitable  in  r<>8ource8  as  almost  illimit- 
able in  extent ;  the  goal  of  a  thousand  steam- 
boats, and  of  more  than  a  thousand  merdumi' 
men ;  the  exchange,  the  place  of  purchase^ 
of  sale,  and  of  barter ;  the  huduter*s  sbop^  the 
news-room,  and  the  Prado  of  the  greatebt  es- 
porling  city  in  the  world." 

We  have  the  following  graphic  sketch  d 
the  Levee  and  of  the  scenes  constantly  pre- 
sented upon  it : 

**  The  Levee  of  Kew-Qrleans  is  one  coota^ 
ued  landinff-place  or  quay,,  four  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  of  an  average  breadth  of  one  km- 
dred  feet  It  is  fifteen  feet  above  low  water 
mark,  or  that  stage  of  the  river  when  its 
waters  retire  wholly  within  their  natural  bed^ 
and  six  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  dty,  to 
which  H  is  graduated  by  an  easy  descent. 
Like  the  river  it  margins,  it  holds  a  eerpea- 
tine  course,  advandng  or  receding,  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi encroaches  uoon  the  dty,  or  falls  off 
towards  the  opposite  oank.  It  is  constructed 
of  dfpotU,  a  nch  alluvion  swept  from  the- 
north,  and  held  in  suspensioD  b^  the  wateta 
of  the  Mississippi  until  their  rapidity  is  checked 
by  a  sudden  change  of  direction,  or,  awoUcn 
to  overflowing,  they  spread  over  the  adjacent 
swamps,  again  to  retire,  and  again  to  bUas 
the  land  they  have  visited  with  an  increaee  of 
soil  The  deposit  is  so  great,  and  the  coo* 
sequent  formation  of  new  land  so  rapid,  im- 
mediately  in  front  of  that  portion  of  the  qoaj 
which  is  most  used  for  the  purposes  of  con* 
merce,  that  it  has  within  a  few  yeara  becone 
necessary  to  build  piled  wharves,  jutUsa  oat 
from  fifty  to  one  huodced  foet  into  the 
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Hie  new  formstlQci,  whidi  is  gorened  ei  to 
its  locality  bj  what  maj  well  be  termed  the 
freaks  of  the  Mississippi,  is  called  **  battnre  f 
and  when  it  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  left  bare  by  the  retiring  water  at  its 
lowest  Ptsge,  is  held  capable  of  ownership :  a 
sort  of  property  which  has  given  birth  to  an 
indefinite  amount  of  long*continoed,  iotricAte, 
and  Tezstioas  litigation,  dating  from  the  first 
appearance  of  tiie  late  Edward  Livingston 
in  the  ooorta  of  T<miisiana  np  to  the  present 
moment." 

The  flat-boat  commerce  of  the  dty  is  thus 
portrayed: 

"And  here  one  ma^  see  what  New-Orleans 
was  before  ihe  apphcation  of  steam  to  navi 

Sktion.  Hundreds  of  lung,  narrow,  black, 
rty-looking,  crooodile-likenifls  lie  sluggishly, 
without  moorings^  upon  the  soft  batture,  and 
poor  out  their  contents  upon  the  quay :  a 
neterogeneous  compound  of  the  products  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
Ibese  rafts  or  fiat-boats,  as  they  are  technical- 
ly called,  are  covered  with  a  raised  work  of 
scantling,  givipff  them  the  appearance  of  long, 
narrow  cabins,  built  for  the  purpose  of  habita- 
tion, but  designed  to  protect  from  the  weather 
a  cargo  often  of  the  value  of  from  three  to 
fifteen  thousand  doUara  They  are  guided  by 
an  oar  at  the  stem,  aided  with  an  occasional 
dip  of  two  huge  pwces  of  timber,  which  move 
on  either  side  uke  fins,  and  float  with  the 
stream  at  the  rate  of  three  mUee  the  hour. 
Such  was  the  carriage  of  the  products  of  the 
np-oouDtry  twent;|r  fears  ago !  Their  number 
MS  not  been  diminished  by  the  introduction 
of  the  steamboat  It  ia,  indeed,  a  natural, 
sfannle,  and  cheap  mode  of  transportation;  and 
as  long  as  the  Mississippi  passes  with  such 
xapidity  from  its  source  to  its  emboudiure  in 
the  gulf,  the  traveller  will  meet  with  these 
nnsigbtly  masses  floating  on  its  bosom,  swayed 
to  sod  fro  by  its  currents,  counter-currents,  and 
eddies,  often  shifting  end  for  end,  like  some 

rcies  of  shell-fish,  and  not  unfrequently,  like 
crab,  preferring  the  oblique  to  the  forward 
movement  Yet  hondreds  are  at  times  sunk 
by  sudden  squalls,  and  of  the  many  freighted 
in  the  up-country,  perhaps  not  more  than  two 
thirds  ever  reach  Kew-Orleana.  The  insnr- 
anoe  offices  look  upon  them  as  very  unsafe 
bottoms. 

"  Of  the  many  which  lie  before  me,  eronnded 
upon  the  batture,  some  are  filled  with  iat  cat* 
ue,  whose  lowing  discourses  eloquently  of  the 
distant  pastures  of  the  north.  The  states  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  and  the  republic  of  Texas, 
annually  send  more  than  twenty  thousand 
head  of  homed  cattle  to  this  market  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri  and  Tezaa  raise  numerous 
herds,  which  run  wild  over  their  extensive 
^ries,  and  are  tamed  and  caught  with  salt 
Kentucky,  with  greater  progress  m  the  arts 
of  husbandly,  paatuiea  aad  atalia  ila  beei; 


which  consequently  bean  off  the  palm  for 
sise,  condition  and  general  excellence.  Othen 
are  freighted  with  horses,  mules,  and  sh^ep ; 
com  in  sacks  or  in  bulk,  and  upon  the  cob— 
a  method  of  transportation  wmch  has  its  act- 
vantages,  what  is  lost  in  stowage  being  gained 
in  protection  from  most  and  rot 

"Here  is  a  boat  stowed  with  apples^  in- 
ferior enough  in  quality,  cider  cheese,  pota- 
toes, butter,  chickens,  lard,  hay— -coarse,  the 
rank  growth  of  a  virgin  soil— -all  offered  for 
sale,  in  the  mass  or  by  the  lot  Pork,  alive, 
in  bulk,  in  barrels,  fresh,  salted,  smoked,  of  all 
sites  and  conditions ;  the  corn-fed  fatness  of 
Ohio,  aod  the  lean  acom-firowth  of  Illineis. 
Were  Judaism  to  prevail,  where  would  be  the 
greatness  of  Cincinnati  f  Flour  from  Virginia 
and  Ohio,  old  and  new,  sweet  and  sour;  tha 
leading  breadstuflf,  yet  the  most  fickle  in  price : 
cotton  from  Arkansas  and  Missi8si|»pi,  lumber 
from  Tenoessee,  whiskey  from  Missouri,  to- 
bacco from  Kentucky,  twice  foundered,  twice 
drenched,  to  be  here  dried,  cured  anew,  disp 
guised  and  re-packed,  close  the  list 

**  But  the  men  who  make  these  things  of 
wood  their  dwelliogs ;  who  launch  them  upoo 
the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Cumber- 
land, with  all  their  tributaries,  and  guide  them 
to  this  their  final  restine-place,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  They  are  a  distinct  class  of  beings 
livers  on  the  water,  known  and  designated  aa 
'boatmen  of  the  Mississippi,'  an  expressioo 
whidi  embraces  all  that  is  strong,  hardy, 
rough,  and  uncouth,  with  mudi  that  is  savage 
wild,  and  lawlesa  They  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  habitations  oonstructed 
for  BO  temporarv  a  purpose,  yet  the  oon{;e- 
niality  of  their  dispositioQs  with  their  situatioD 
and  employment  might  justify  one  in  suspecting 
that  their  mothers,  like  Aotonia  Perea,  often 
visited  the  scenes  of  their  husband's  labora/* 

The  steamtxMit  landing: 

**  *Tbat  part  of  the  quay  which  is  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  ITew-Orleana,'  I  mean 
the  steamboat  landing.  Here  all  is  action: 
the  very  water  is  covered  with  life  Huge 
els  float  upon  ita  bosom,  which  acknow 


ledge  none  of  tne  powers  of  air,  and  wait  no 
tida  One  is  weighed  down  to  the  guards 
with  cotton— a  ireight  of  three  thousand 
balee-— one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars 1  Twenty  more  lie  side  and  side,  laden 
with  the  same  precious,  gambling,  national, 
ruicouB  commodity.  The  twenty-first  haa 
just  arrived,  and  is  puffinff,  blowing,  and 
wheeling  in  the  stream,  sed^ing  a  mooring. 
She  is  covered  all  over;  a  mountain  of  cot- 
ton 1  Does  its  consumption  keep  pace  with 
its  growth  I  What  will  be  the  effect  of  bring- 
iiiff  into  cultivation  all  the  productive  land  of 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  f  Terra  ingens  et  interminatal 
The  southerner  may  well  tremble  far  the 
lutnre :  a  market  glutted  without  the  poMi- 
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bBity  <if  a  reeoreiy  from  tbe  rarfeit  Tht 
planter  cao  never  grow  tilk :  that  requiree  a 
poor,  dense,  white  popalatkm;  and  he  can 
neyer  grow  wine,  for  his  soil  will  produoe 
none  but  an  inferior  grape,  which  will  not 
cover  the  cost  of  slave  Tabor. 

**  Huge  piles,  bale  upon  bale,  story  above 
itory,  cover  the  Levee.  A  gang  of  negroes  is 
still  adding  to  a  heap  of  ten  thousand,  un- 
guarded, unprotected;  the  winds  fiui  it|  the 
nuns  bMt  upon  it,  the  sun  bleaches  it^  tbe 
bagging  and  the  rope  rot  and  (all  off;  a  con- 
signee at  Liverpool,  who  is  accustomed  to 
handle  the  comraoditj  so  preciouslj,  would 
run  stark  mad  with  imagining  one  half  of 
what  is  here  to  be  seea 

"  Pork  without  end,  as  if  Ohio  had  emptied 
its  lap  at  the  door  of  New-Orleans.  Flour  by 
the  thousand  barrels;  rolled  out  upon  the 
quay,  heaped  up,  pounced  upon  by  the  in- 
spector, who  pierces  each  through  and  through 
with  a  long  hollow  tube,  well  calculated  to 
bring  awa^  his  perquisitea  A  large  area  is 
covered  with  these  two  products  of  the  up- 
oonutry,  and  still  appears  seemingly  unai- 
minuhed,  although  the  seller,  the  buyer,  and 
the  drayman  are  busy  in  the  midst  of  it 

**  Here  is  a  boat  freighted  with  lead  from 
Gkdena:  another  brings  furs  and  peltry  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri—^hree  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  northwest  1  When  I  con- 
template the  vaat  region  of  country  which  is 
BOW  just  opening  to  cultivation,  and  of  which 
Kew-Orleans  is  the  natural  mart^  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  set  limits  to  the  city's  future  in- 
crease ;  how  can  I  resist  the  conclusion  that 
at  some,  and  not  very  distant  day,  northern 
jNTuducts  will  be  here  collected  in  such  quan- 
tities as  will  reduce  its  present  great  atame  of 
export  to  an  inferior  rank  in  mercantile  im- 
portance T 

The  ship  Levee  at  twilight : 

"  The  sun  is  just  dipping  into  the  west,  and 
the  broad  bosom  of  tne  Mississippi  is  bright 
with  its  departing  rays,  which  dance  upon  its 
Buriisoe,  as  upon  a  mirror  quivering  m  the 
breeae.  The  ousy  hum  of  life  is  hushing  to 
repose,  the  whole  scene  grows  mellow,  and 
man,  with  all  of  nature,  puts  on  a  softer  aspect 
with  the  closing  in  of  night  A  light  south 
wind  comes  gently  from  £e  gulf,  seated  with 
the  sea.  AU  that  man  has  done,  and  all  that 
man  is,  is  befbre  me.  The  merchantman  and 
the  steamship  tell  the  whole  story  of  art,  of 
aeience,  and  of  luxury;  of  discovery  and  in- 
Tsntion ;  of  the  interchange  between  natiooiv 
imparting  knowledge,  harmonizing  manners, 
creating  refinement ;  of  the  exchwige  of  the 
products  of  distant  dimes,  supplying  nature, 
and  feeding  artificial  wants ;  of  idl  that  has 
been  since  1492.  The  Oathedral  bella  are 
diimingto  vespers;  the  flags  of  every  nation — 
our  own.  the  Kngliiih,  the  French,  the  Spanish, 
the  Dane,  the  Russian,  the  Swede,  the  Hol- 
Umdir,  the  ¥ne  Oitiea    are  run  to  the 


bead  to  salute  the  setting  svi.  Hiat 
speaks;  the  most  ignorsnt  sailor  underataiids 
it;  and,  as  he  sees  the  shade  cover  the  lud^ 
and  creep  upward  till  the  colors  of  hi»  oountiy 
are  alone  bathed  in  light,  while  all  beneath  m 
dark,  his  better  feelings  gush  forth  in  wonUp 
without  form. 

**  I  have  chosen  this  hour  to  viait  that  n» 
tion  of  the  quay  which  is  appropriated  ta 
forei^  and  coastwise  shipping,  because  it  is 
at  this  hour  thai  the  wKarf  partially  cfaangta 
its  character,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  prado.  The  dull,  dusty,  dirty  rontiae  cf 
business  is  the  same  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent The  interminable  diant  of  tbe  ne^ 
with  its  lull,  sonorous  chorus,  is  here  sapphed 
by  the  hearty  *Heav-yeo-up  I'  of  the  saikr; 
and  the  cotton-bale,  tobacco-hogshead,  and 
whisker-barrel  yield  to  bales  of  fbreign  and 
domestic  manufiactnres^  pipes  of  wine,  and 
crates  of  ware. 

*  The  shipping  stretches  away  firom  tbe 
point  at  which  I  stand  as  far  as  tbe  eye  caa 
reach,  two  miles  in  extent^  three  tiers  decft 
with  theur  heads  to  the  current^  curving  win 
the  river— a  beautiful  crescent  Tbe  bosoB 
of  an  American  heaves  with  honest  pride  m 
he  looks  upon  the  city,  and  this  ita  ducM 
ornament— the  work  of  onl^  thirty  veanj 
The  laat  of  sunlight  has  disappeared;  ^ 
merchant  weary  with  the  day*s  nctivily, 
thoughtful,  stooping,  his  eyes  bent  upon  im 
ground,  hurries  homeward,  calculating  )m 
profita  ^Y-augh!  y-aughl  y-augbP  agaag 
of  negroea,  ever  merry--ihere  is  not  a  snror 
test  of  happiness  than  uniform  hilarity.  Kelt 
come  some  half  doaen  sailors,  in  tarred  hi^ 
clean  check  shirts»  white  trousers  and  eliuMsa 
They  have  just  arrived,  have  just  receiTca  the 
little  money  due  them,  and  are  just  stailiai 
into  the  city  with  a  sober  gait,  and  an  hont^ 
open  iaccb  to  aee  life,  and  get  rid  of  their  ssfr 
legs. 

**  There  is  no  twilight  al  the  80th  degns 
north  latitude.  That  sweetest  of  the  etatsh 
hours— that  hovering  between  light  and  dad^ 
nesB,  in  summer  so  mild,  in  winter  so  btiUiBai^ 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  so  tranqmllisini 
to  those  whose  feelings  have  been  set  «■ 
edffe  by  the  past  day*s  homely  labon,  is  hen 
unknown ;  and  already  the  stars  begin  tt 
twinkle  forth,  one  by  one,  bright  and  nobb- 
scured  by  vapor.  New-Orleana,  thoi^ 
lapped  in  swamp,  possesses  a  pure  atassr 
phere." 

The  habitation  of  the  dead,— 4br  this  is  lii^ 
-^todie: 

"New-Orleans  has  five  cemeteries;  oftbsss 
the  Oatfaolic  and  two  Protestant  are  unique  m 
plan  and  method  of  interment  Each  is  »• 
closed  with  a  brick  wall  of  arched  caviticB  cr 
ovens,  as  they  are  here  called,  made  just  laM 
enough  to  admit  a  sm^le  coffin,  and  rsias^ 
tier  upon  tier,  to  a  height  of  about  twdff 
feet  with  a  thickness  of  ten. 
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*'  The  'whole  ineloeara  la  divided  into  plats, 
with  graTel  paths  ioteraecting  each  other  at 
light  angles,  and  is  densel/  ooTered  with 
tombs,  built  wholly  above  ground,  and  from 
one  to  three  storiee  in  height  This  method 
of  sepnltiire  is  adopted  Cram  necessity,  and 
borial  under  mnnd  is  never  attempted,  ex- 
eepting  in  the  *Potten^  Field,'  wnere  the 
strsnger  without  friends,  and  the  poor  with- 
out money,  find  an  uncertain  rest,  the  water 
with  which  the  soil  is  always  saturated,  often 
forcing  tie  coffin  and  its  contents  out  of  its 
nam>w  and  shallow  cell,  to  rot  with  no  other 
eorering  than  the  arch  of  heavea 

**  The  cemeteiy  m  which  I  now  stand  locks 
as  if  modelled  after  a  growing  city.  The 
tombs  have  an  air  of  freshness  about  them 
which  betrays  their  newness — nothing  seems  of 
yesterday ;  the  peculiantv  of  their  structure, 
their  close  juxtaposition  filling  the  plats  like 
blocks  of  buildicigs,  the  wellrgraireUed  paths 
between,  the  wall  about  the  whole,  with  its  nu- 
merous receptacles  for  the  dead  rising  story 
above  story,  check  the  fan^,  and  almost  per- 
suade the  vitttor  to  believe  he  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  panorama  of  what  ihe  great  mart 


which  feeds  it  is  to  be.  Even  the  little  slaba 
of  black  and  white  marble,  affixed  like  door- 
plates  to  the  mouths  of  the  tombs,  carved  with 
the  names  of  their  occupants,  giving  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  help  out  the  iUuNon— they 
were  all  so  young,  one  can  hardly  believe 
them  to  be  of  the  dead !  Yet  that  fact  tells 
a  world  of  sorrow,  and  discourses  more  elo- 
Quently  than  could  the  most  gifted  tongue,  of 
tne  true  character  of  that  city,  which  here  finds 
its  final  resting-place— >its  comparative  new* 
nesSk  its  advantages  of  trade,  the  great  influx 
of  aspiriqg  youth,  the  periodical  visit  of  the 
destroyer;  the  periodical  passing  away  of 
thoosands  in  the  Uoom  of  life,  while  move 
than  thousands  rush  in  to  fill  their  places, 
again  to  pass  away— again  to  be  more  than 
supplied  oy  new  adventurers:  thusrunnm^a 
continual  round;  a  race  after  death,  while 
New-Orleans,  unchecked,  strides  onward  to- 
wards the  goal  of  its  destiny.  Is  man,  with  all 
his  intellect,  a  play-thing  in  the  hands  of  fate  ? 
Mephistopheles  would  laugh  till  his  sides 
cracked  anud  the  tombs  of  the  cemeteries  of 
New-Orleans." 
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MSFBnaXVREa  on  THI    RSW-OBLXANS   CD8T0M- 
BOCBB  KDmOS. 

I11I8O7-S-9 $10,200  00 

Inl820. 80.081  88 

Inl840. 5,600  00 


$104,781  88 


MniT  At  meW-OKLIANB. 

Buildings,  machinery,  contingent 
expenses,  and  machinist,  A&..$5<yr,468  66 

Officers  and  clerks 118,860  61 

Laborers 152,806  72 


$778,680  78 


MARINE   HOeFITAL  AT  M^DONOUOB. 

Expenditures  thereoa $88,121  07 

I  append  to  these  topics  of  local  interest 
a  statement  of  the  mileage  allowed  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress^  at  different  periods,  and  in 
the  aggregate : 

First  Congress,  ending  8d  March, 

1790. $826,202  97 

Pjfteenth   Congress  endii^;  8d 

March,  1819 626,242  50 

Twenty-ninth  Congress  ending 

8d  March,  1847 1.809,487  00 

Aggregate  mileage  of  members  of  Con- 
gress^ from  the  First  to  the  Twenty-ninth 
Seesions,  both  indosive^  $19,100,446  48. 


LAITD  OFflOB,  KCW-OBLXAim. 


lUcttipta.                    ExpMditaNS.  lf«t  lUeaipta 

ISn $48,900  00 1733  46 $47,466  54 

IflSS. 100,133  03 1,904  67 98,227  36 

18B3. 43285 1,783  93 - —      

IBM. 1,000  00 .... 

18S5. 500  00 83131 .... 

18Mk 746  37 1,514  92 ..... 

Uart. 134,45100 4,316  93 130,134  07 3.21 

MB8. 2,03179 

18a. 40O0O 1,00800 232.00 

IflML 9.10137 1,823  00 7,878  28 90.03 

1831 13,91000 2,51973 11,300  97 18.11 

ISaSL 1,558  75 1,070  58 476  17 00.36 


Bate  p«r  cent,  of  ny.         Xxmm  of  np» 
oa  amt.  of  raeaipu.  orer  rtcalptt 

1.58 

....     1.90 

412.94 81,35168 

1,000  00 


.106.26. 
.203.07. 


331  31 
768  55 

2,Sr79 
606  00 
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BXODFra  AHD  IXnilDIICRai  OF  FUBUO  LANM,  rSOM  MIKOH  4,  1789,  TO  JUKI  80,  1845. 
Becelplfl  daring  Mid  period 9127444,101 


Pwtiliiiiig  to  6«nenl  Land  Oflloe $1,877,574  24 

*"       tu8urT«7i 3,941,in  88 

OnacooantofpriTftiehuid  daims 492,938  64 

For  sundry  parpos«8  pertaining  to  lands 1,873,726  40 

For  snrTfiyors  genera],  repayments  and  patents. 1,174,133  56 

IfifcaUaneoua 51,690  34 

Eelaiing  to  treaties  for  Indian  lands 44,699,902  19 

Under  the  Conveollon  with  Prance,  of  the  30th  April,  1803,  lu.,  for  Louisiana..  15,000,000  00 

For  interest  on  stock  tbereopon  issued 8,589,353  43 

Under  treaty  with  Spain,  of  90lh  Febraary,  1810,  for  the  Floridaf 6,000,000  00 

For  interest  of  stock  thereapim  isaued. .' 1,489,708  80 

Amount  of  3  and  5  per  cents.,  estimated  upon  the  proceeds  of  publle  landa 
within  their  borders,  and  paid  to  the  states  for  aiding  them  in  internal  im- 
provements, in  eonalderauon  of  the  U.  8.  not  having  psid  taxes  on  ihe  public 

bnds,^ , :. 8,361,847  C3 

Amount  or  prooeeds  of  public  lands,  paid  to  the  sereral  states  and  ierritoriea, 
under  the  Act,  4th  September,  1841 543,858  70-«7,«B,9Q9  U 

Netprooaeda t;»JBT%,4il  Si 

OPBRATTOirS  OF  N.  a   CUBrOV-BOUBB  FROM   1801  TO  JUNS  80,   1847,  BOTH  INCLDBETS. 

RsoiptB.  V       mA 

Datleeon  merehandlse $47,132,667  03 

•*     on  Mediterranean  fluuL SI7JS95  32 

^     ontonnage 068,807  06 

Passports  and  deaianoes. 90,416  00 

Light  money 246,348  30 

Fines,  penalties,  and  fbrfiitnrea. 168,494  31 

Surplus  of  official  emoluments. 45,279  19 

Unclaimed  merchandise 10,076  98 

Marine  hospital  money 131,300  81 

Amount  recelTed  ftom  captors,  being  net  proceeds  of  prixe  vesaels  and  goods.  3,495  37—48,056,396  fi 

^  Dbbanemrati. 

Debentures  Issued,  and  drawbacks  on  foreign  merchandise  exported. 11,688,664  81 

Drawlwok ou Mediterranean ftind «..w««.«*..       24,978  39 

**         on  domestic  reflned  sugar  exported 138,738  16 

Bounties  on  salted  proTiaions  and  ilsh 944  66 

Expenses  attending  prosecutions 40,793  90 

Total  tonnage  and  l^ht  money 35,813  88 

All  other  duties  reftmded 957,684  38 

of  ooUeeUon 8,808,887  94— 16,080,881  M 

Netrvmiiie ft»M8J0»« 


Statement  of  the  Receiptt,  Sxpen^turet,  Net  Reeenme,  and  exeete  of  expeneee  of  CatteeUm 
of  all  the  Ouetomrh<ntaet  in  the  Union,  from  March  4, 1798,  to  Jwu  80, 1846. 


Dutlea  OB  meiehandtse 81,190,396,705  06 

*<      on  Mediterranean  fuid 8,703/i30  30 

<*     ontonnage 7,181^198 

**     on  passports  and  clearances 457,083  70 

**      onlightmoney 1,988,348  93 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 1,949,383  19 

Unclahned  merchandise 153,979  81 

Interest  received  on  treasury  notes 90346  01 

Custom  chaiges  on  British  Teasels 1,992  98 

Sales  of  revenue  cutters 10,444  17 

Debentures  overissued 891  63 

Surplus  of  offldal  emoluments 303,8^  48 

Expenses  on  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  allowances  to  vesaela  em- 
ployed inihe  flaherles  orerpaid 997  49 

Marine  hospital  money 9,949,400  95 

Amount  received  from  captora,  being  net  prooeeds  of  prize  Tessels  and 

foods. .••..••. • • 818JB8S  14 

Amount  for  lands  set  off  to  the  U.'  B.  on  accoontof  bonds,  Ico 5,101  48—1443^14,90  IT 
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Debenture  fasaed,  and  drawback  on  foreign  mercbandiM  exported. .....  103,105.577  56 

Drawback  on  Mediterranean  f  and 1,041  SOS  08 

*'         domeetie  dtatUled  uplrlte  exported 1,154,926  41 

"              **         reOoed  BOgar  exported 9^863,796  70 

**              **        naannfacturedenuir  exported.... 9CK547  90 

AQowancei  to  Teaeela  employed  in  the  fliiberlef &^4»175  96 

Bounty 0(1  Mit  proTblone and  pickledflah ,....  791,533  48 

Sxpcnace  aitendli^r  proMcntlona. 044,558  43 

Interei e  paid  on  treaaury  notea 45.600  43 

Dntief  reiunded  on  unclaimed  mercbandlM,  inaolvendea,  ^ 5^05  81 

**             on  Mediterranean  fnnd 46  06 

**  under  the  A  et  to  remit  duties  on  goodadeatroyed  by  Ore 

in  New-York 176,307  75 

Dntiee  reminded  on  raib-oad  iron 3,334,047  17 

**              on  nil  otbor  anidea 10^19,864  30 

**             on  total  tonnage  and  Ugbt  money 110.96103 

Total  expeuMB  of  eoUecilon 46,^,825  79- 968,504,884  51 

NetreTenoe , •874,590,127  66 

Netrerenne 1863,804,038  OS 

DedaeiexoeiaofexpenaeaofooUection ,..      8,373,010  30 

ThieimoimtoriietreTenae 9874,590,197  66 


KEW-ORL£ANS.^yiTAL  Statutigb. 


Our  friend,  Dr.  Fenner,  of  this  dtj,  who  haa  been  preparing^  some  able  and  most  laborious 
trtides  for  the  Medical  Journal  upon  Tellpw  Feyer,  furnishes  the  following  statistics.  Thej 
are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Ofaarity  Hospital,  which  he  considers  **  the  most  eztensire 
feyer  hos{tttal  in  the  world  :* 

ADMiasiovB  nr  thb  obauit  hobfixal. 

i    i  \  %   i  X    i    \    i  i  i  i    I 

Intennittent  Feyer...     S     27    85     «J0     28     65     187     161     18     66     93  72     794 

TeUow  Feyer —     ——    —     ——      —     174642262     87  81,118 

1849L 

Intennitteot  Feyer...  46     29    86     89     46   124     160     169   144   140   110  61  1,092 

Remittent  Feyer 4     —      1       8       4       8       12       84     41     86     11  8     155 

YeHow  Feyer —     —      i     —     —     —      47     247     98     28     —  —     410 

1843. 

Intennittent  Feyer. . .  81     80    86     81     19     40      70       98   128   186  149  76     848 

Remittent  Feyer 1     —    —       1     —       g       40       75     49      12       8  10     206 

Yellow  Fever —     ——     —     —     —       28     188   865   851    111  161,058 

1844. 

Intermittent  Feyer. . .  66     49    41     82     44     75     176     268   266   261    216  116  1,689 

Remittent  Feyer. ... .     2       4      2       1       4     24       80       47     67     55        5  8     244 

Yellow  Fever 2       2    —     —    —       1         1         1     68     62     26  —     152 

1846. 

Intermittent  Fever...     7     75    67     44     79   112     146       96   279   196   189  124  1,408 

Remittent  Fever 2       1    —       1     11     17       88       84     88     17     —  —      154 

]^pboid  Fever 7       6      6       2     10       8       11       14     18     20     15  28     189 

Y«&ow  Fever 1     —    —     —     —    —      —      —     —     —     —  —         1 

1846. 

Intermittent  Fever. . .  79     58    76     76     86   188     214     227   859   876  810  81  2,078 

Remittent  Fever. ... .     885—76         2         9     22     86       7  8     108 

Typhoid  Feyer 80     18      7       6     10     12       14       17       6       7     28  62     196 

TeUow  Fever —     -.—     —     —     —       —      —     29     88     82  4     148 

1847 

Bitennittent  Fever...  144   117    98   168   140  211     228       74     63   268   880  841  2,192 

Remittent  Fever. 4       14       9     17     88       69       64     26     12     18  8     269 

Typhus  and  Typhmd.  40     23     54   180   281    889       64         8       1     10   160  847  1,602 

YeUow  Feyer —    —    —     —    —       5     148  1,611   777   219     49  2  2,811 

Wlmle  number  of  diseases  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  1841,  4,880;  of  fevers,  1,991. 
1842,  4.404 ;  of  fevers.  1,768.  1848.  6,018,  2,222.  1844,  5,846^  2,207.  1846,  6,186, 1,768, 
1846,  8,044^  2,603.     1847, 11,890,  6,901  fisven. 
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BBW"OmLKAKS-*yiTAL  ftTAflBTtOB. 


NEW-ORLBANS.— Vital  Statutics,  wo. 
—The  average  age  at  death,  id  the  northeni 
dtiea  (doubtless  owing  in  a  great  tneasure  to 
the  large  mortality  in  infantile  life)  is  from 
nineteen  years  nine  months  to  twenty  years 
three  months ;  and  in  some  of  the  cemeteries. 
Inhere  destitute  foreigners  from  the  crowded 
dty  of  Boston  are  boned,  it  is  rednced  to  1 8.49. 
In  the  south,  where  it  is  so  much  more  favor- 
able to  infantile  life,  the  average  age  is  moch 


mater.  In  Charleston,  the  average  age  at 
death  is  near  thirtv-six  In  Vera  Craa  S4j8| 
and  in  the  City  of  Mexico  27.7 ;  while  in  Xew* 
Orleans,  the  average  age  at  death  for  the  laat 
year  was  26.69,  and  in  a  series  of  years  the  i^ 
gregate  of  all  the  cemeteries  was  22.53.  Bi4 
to  ahow  the  different  inflnence  of  oar  **''*ffntft 
upon  the  various  classes  of  the  popnlatioo,  tha 
followiofi^  table  was  constructed  at  great  labor, 
(being  au  the  data  it  was  possible  to  pncan :) 


Cemeteries.                  embraced.  deaths. 

Gatiiolic  cemetery 1841— '4,  442 

FrotesUnt  do. 1841— *9,  1,445 

Potter's  Field  do 1841— '6,  8,666 

Cypress  Grove  da 1841— '8,  906 

St.  Vincent  de Paul  do. . .  .1842— '6,  1,152 

St  Patrick's  da 1841— '7,  1,287 

Jews'  do 1847— '9,  70 


Ratio  av. 
■g«  at  death. 

26  y.  8  m.  1  d. 


24 
28 
23 
20 
19 
14 


9 
10 

6 

I 
1 


1 

4 

14 


No.  above  No.  abcyre 
eighty.  c»c  bun. 


51 
15 
83 

16 


10 
1 
9 


&▼. 


22.63 


**  Of  all  countries  on  record,  the  mral  parts 
of  England  and  Masaachnsetts  arei  probably, 
most  favored  with  respect  to  in&ntile  life ;  and 
yet,  in  Haseacbnsetts  forty  per  cent,  and  in 
England  forty-seven  per  cent,  die  while  they 
are  going  through  the  process  of  development 
and  before  they  enter  upon  self-snstaimng  life, 
in  their  sixteenth  year.  In  New-Orleans  we 
have  not  the  data  to  institute  an  exact  com- 
parison at  these  ages,  but  very  near  it  *,  and  we 
find  that  here  only  36.98  per  Cent  die  under 
twenty.  In  this  aty  data  of  all  kinds  are  very 
defective ;  we  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  to 
construct  a  chart  to  show  the  real  value  of  life 
here  at  successive  ages,  and  at  different  peri- 
ods of  the  year.  It  is  too  lengthy  for  this  re- 
port We  may,  however,  state  that  it  shows 
the  extremely  mild  character  of  the  climate 
at  all  periods  of  life  under  twenty  and  above 
fifty,  and  during  all  months  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  chief  fatality  occurs  from  twenty  to 
forty,  (the  ages  of  the  emigrating  population,) 
and  the  period  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
Kotwithstandlng  all  this,  the  following  state- 
ment shows,  that  we  havt  a  larger  proportion- 
ate population  at  the  poductive  age,  that  is, 
from  twenty  to  fifty,  tnan  the  most  frivored 
parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  8,708 ;  in  Louisiana,  3,753 ;  in 
England,  4,028 ;  in  New-Orleans,  4^924.* 

UORTALITT  09  NSW-OaUBAMB,  1849. 

AGeRBSATI  OF  ALL  TBS  AGIB  KNOWN  OT  TBI 
MORTAUTT  OF  1849. 

White.  Oolorsd. 

Male.  Female.  Bfala.  Female.  Total. 

8U0    179        74     65        618 

248    225        84      67        614 

367    336        98    102        908 


.  • 


'•  • 


lOyia, 

20yra,. 

30yra, 

40yra, 

60  ym,. 

60yr8L„ 

70yT8., 

80yrs., 

90yriL, 

100  yra, 

105  yrs.,.. 

llOyrs,.. 

180  yr&,.. 

Unknown, 

Total,.. 


White. 
Male.  FevMle. 

....  154  117 


• . 


..  256 
..1,352 
..1,125 
..  661 
222 
102 
88 
8 
7 


•  •  •  • 


.  •  •  • 


• .  • . 


139 
436 

830 
169 
84 
87 
81 
14 
4 


Colored. 
Male. 
86 
78 
126 
87 
64  69 
28   48 


35 

68 
78 
61 


84 
19 
16 
13 

1 
1 

.  813  838   825  205 


19 

13 

11 

2 

1 


WLACm  OF  BIRZH. 


Foreign, .-..........,...,., 

United  SUte^ * 

Louisiana, «•.... 

New-Orleans, ..^^^.^ 

Unknown  (including  negroes), 


34S 

535 

1,991 

1,60S 


S83 

m 
lot 


29 

1 
1 
1 

9^ 


.9JM 
.  606 
.  29 
.  774 
i.985 


DMKNOWV. 

Aatoapj ^* i,«6S 

"    disease, «.». (44 

country i^M 

residence,  either  as  to  length,  or 
part  of  the  city,  etc.,  so  few  as  to  be 


M 

M 


1  mo,. . . . 

1  yr, 

6  yrs.,. . . . 


*  Dr.  Barton  is  wrong  in  attaching  any  Importaace 
ts  fhls,  li  a  fiMr  notJtoDto*  reflection  wUl  satisfy  htan. 


BOaiALB  AT  THE  OKMSrVBOnL 

Protestant, 571 

Cathrfic, $m 

Oypresa  Groye m 

Odd  PeUowe'. 6 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul, s;438 

St  Patrick's, 1,1a 

Potter's  Reld, 1,45 1 

Charity  Hoepital, 2; 


KXW-ORLEAVS — IMPORTS  FROM  TBE  INTERIOR. 
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KEW-0RLEAI9B.— IirpoftTS  fbom  the  IicnBiom,  for  Tev  Txass,*  fkom  thx  1«t  Sep- 

TIMBER  TO  TBI  SlST  AUGDBT,  HT  EACH  TEAR. 


ARTirLBII. 


Apples bbls. 

Bacon  .Mtet.  cMkt,  Jlc 
Bacon. . .  bbit.  Jl  box«« 
Bacon  H«ins.  . . .  bbds. 

BacoD  in  bulk lbs 

BaKffnflr pieces. 

Bale  Rope ooils. 

Beans bbls. 

Butter .ketrs. 

Batter bbls. 

Bceiirax bbls. 

Beef... .bbls.  k,  tiaroes. 

Beet  dried lbs. 

Bttflklo  Robee..  packs 

TLa.  acMi bales. 

Lake «" 

N.  Al.  Ac  Ten.    «< 
Arkansas....    '* 
Z'  MontffomexT,  Ate. 

^     Mobile « 

Florida ** 

Texas *» 

DbmMeal bbM 

Com  tn  ears ** 

Dern,  shelled. . .  .sacks 

Cheese boxes 

Candles " 

Cider bbls. 

Ooal,  western ^ 

Dried  Peaches....    ** 

Dried  Applea ** 

Flaxseed tierees. 

noor bbls 


Purs  .hhds.,biu.,bblj. 

Peal  hers bags. 

Hemp bales. 

BMes 

Baj bales. 

Iron,  Pig tons. 

Lard hbds. 

Urd tea.  k,  bbls.  115570 

[f«> k«g».  151931 

Lime,  western ....  bbla  37736 

!-^- plga  325505 

iMd.har kegs.  ©29 

u«d,  white •*  1930 

ifolasses bbla.  184483 

>ate bbl8.4csk8.  479741 

Salens. bbls.  14379 

)jl, Unseed.......    **  178 

■Ml,  castor *'  4145 

HLJard. **  17J57 

lek]es...J(es8^bb]8.  893 

Potatoes **  169928 

*ork toa.4Lbbls.  280084 

*ork boxes.  1980 

^ork Jkbds.  1S31 

*Qrk  hi  bulk ibs.  10613895 

Hvter  and  Ale. . .  .bbls.  384 

^king  Yam.... reels.  419t 

(kins,  Deer packs.  1119 

QmA kegs.  9044 

iogar Jihds.  19S755 

l«far bbls.  18675 

loap boxes.  9484 

litagles 90000 

Itaves. 900000(1 

Ikttow bbls.  6164 

Silbmcoo,  leaf.. . .  .hhds.  64030 

Ibbacco,  chew.... kegs.  4115 

'obaeco bales.  290 

Nriae bandies.  3156 

Vkiskey. b^ls.  157741 

Vlodow  G  lass . .  boxes.  16428 

^Hieat.  .bbls.  Ac  sacks-  88797 


J850-1.  1849-50.  1848-9.  1847-8  1846-7.(1845-6.  1844-5.J1843-4.IJ842-3. 


54808, 

4S602| 

9274! 

44478 

8350)0 

72304 

107224 

4936 

54967 

2720 

230 

15300 

155 

618156 

14399 

2368^1 

62793 

18051 

24473 

11091 

9253 

3602 

425261 

1998032 

78894 

80748 

245 

700000 

9685 

4168 

204 

IIM1106 

1289 

3045 

25116 

140338 

48281 

1521 


37244 

38336 

98941 

19335] 

909045 

58321 

86104 

9307 

51058 

1772 

367 

65271 

48219 

358 

474411 

109091 

949683 

44890 

17501 

93647 

10601 

6088 

5187 

49719 

1114897 

68809{ 

55306 

903 

600000 

034 

9065 

217 

S01986 

444 

5000 

34792 

43542 

56858 

90 

215 

228019 

302366 

32060 

415400 

631 

5079 

180813 

325795 

13084 

10961 

2001 

14719 

943 

166003 


15605 
13966 
15802431 
8041 

4iai 

13751 
4485 


17385 
9030 


6000000 

4882 

80384 

9081 

168 

2118 


4887 


54987!   39518  39612, 

3906   45119  36932 

32156    

i983il    leaaid  I4'si8 

217000,  381140,  425163 

72941   77682,  60982 

74325  56201 

90485'  94536 

45213  51384 


933221 

J3157 

57972 

9144 

481 

7a'S90 

90300 

23 

811205 

15781 

917078 

46733 

9839 

96325 

5065 

11356 

19097 

995711 

1706312 

54287 

98362 

1189 

315000 

400' 

9495 

1188 

1013177 

900 

3039 

19856 

30570 

54241 

413 

790 


1156    872 

698   1109  1900 

SOabO  63968  63231 

56100;  40000  98200 

14    55  1031 

883144  453842  765315 

>3734|   43MS  14S76 

927561 1  211502  223677 

64204  35279  34876 


267751  2a515j  43969 


35213 
12092 


492700i  350000 


12892  19503 
8358  19«<70 


'I 
96601  111324 
56678 
16585 
441721 
1494 


12038:21 


10657 

4906 

10007 

475431 

509583 


16370 

16966 

9345 

88159 

619756 


10834652386510 


52362 

16750 

344 

320000 

385 

1173 

43031 

706958 

411 

9594 

91584 

47662 

61934 

701 

450 


214362'  216031 

9754^51  303661 

10410,  14930 

506557  606966 

949  787 


7795 

155807 

966559 

6898 

1409 

2628 

8842 

639 

146116 


543604  550643 


18379 
184991 
10973680 
1888 
2211 
1301 
4377 


143M9  1955^3 


5879 
6520 


70000   80000 


56i2 

82335 

9315 

88 

9067 


9203 

150460 

467217 

7960 

2327 

1199 

5401 

505 

181861 

358480 

14201 
13564430 
348:2 
3333 
136 
5258 
128112 


5580 
60n0( 


38000001  9000000 


117753  126029 


675 


57.'{8e|  238911 


4367 

66882 

6390 

118 

2264 

136333 

4260 

149181 


574291 

8496 

477 

356500 

3009 

5761 

962j 

1617675 

328 

3498 

60238 

983421 

05331 

1151 

143 

117077 

275076 

5094 

650129 

J291 

11686 

91710 

588337 

7185 

3637 


2573 

648 

142888 

302170 

0452 
8450700 
1363 
2193 
1784 
3992 
62011 

436! 

147<iO0 

2000000 

6658 


89301 

1001 

12851 


3805 


6358 

4249 

3905 

358573 

1166120 

67392 

10461 

136 

26S800 

137 

930 

8231 

837985 

637 

4607 

30980 

113913 

71270 

^1083 

45 


107639  60078 


3349691 
8387 

785394 
1431 
7863 


968386 
6079 
1135 


1439   9379 


2606 
1316 


389601 


8633 


8  55   7828 
55588^  79696  71493 


3040 

1105 

734 


126553  117104  97651 


9881 


R.^3H49  40378ft  64"  S9 


I 0021 n 

676001  83684 

7006   761»i 

30319  18831 

396|    500 

1911 

49363 

55610 

5445 

627769 

13234 

160334 

21835 


1464 

32674 

58900 

1915 

688244 

10533 

198246 

23103 


19123  47586 
12830  12916 
35159i  18170 
3769 
165354 
360062 


7917 

139686 

890964 

39091 

5170 

385 

281000 

474 

1758 

2181 

533312 

890 

5403 

46374 

117863 


37396  35132 


207 
167 


945414 

6333 
732125 

78H 
888 


133363  105086 


7499 
1356 
3385 
2413 
218 


107058  53779 


6741 

9740752J4079600 

231 

1180 

4364 

3103 

08109 


13583 

3913 

1419 

997788 

Ills 

889 

4273] 

509507 

539 

4568 

38062 

76490 


100 

912i 

119717 

373341 

3767 

6392G9 

851 

30 

64aV2 


144262  130432  190430 


6443 
2VfiO 
2757 
2647 
1154 
56587 


918960  412928 


6076 


13000  144000 


6309 
8799 
1951 


8071 


8800 
7792000 
604 
llt54 
1939 
4714 
51816 

7309 
361601 


67803 
16568 

1358A 

1 451)7118 

fi97-Jl 

80932 

8878 

18530 

894 

985 

17.M9 

51400 

5135 

824045 

142801 

101410 

30511 


1841-9. 

26443 
13505 

mi 

1288100 
00307 
63307 

109BS 

11701 

284 

343 

17455 

6081S 

312S 

683328 

8967 

118680 

16734 


9371 

G814750 
1050 
1465 
1496 
1588 
65036 

2627 
147000 


5679000  2500000  1362678'  1165400 


7323 
82435 
7695 
4771 
S099I 


2066 
860t4 


6005 
02600 
4902 
3008 
1903 


86047     83597 


2842 
11824R 


148 

96201 

84444 


loss 

114000 

425008 

5071 

67558 

3618 

3206 

1178 

68348 

2761 

.M8S8 


*TorilitGoiBSiao8  Of  1881-^  w—  Appodix. 
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1VSW-OBLBAV8*— SZPOBTB. 


KEW-ORLEA.NS. — ^Exfovtb  or  Floue,  PoftK»  Baoom,  Lako,  B 
Two  Ykabs,  from  Ibt  Sxptxicbke  to  SIst  Auoun. 


KTbukkt,  OoKir,  m 


POlrtV  Flour,  Pork,  Baeoa, 

barrels  terrab  bbd« 

Kew-York '72,584      66,849        9.856 

BoBtoo 88,926      77,806         6,608 

Philadelphia 418        6,588        2.768 

Baltimore 13,421         1,848 

OharlestoD 6,176        1,003        2,872 

Ot^er  eoaatwiM  ports .  1 50,960      22,890  19,97  2 

Cuba 206  970        1,618 

Other  foreign  ports  .  .264,160      16,260  919 

Total 683,418    192,787  46,241 

In  the  above,  the  exports  to  MobUe,  <&&,  via  the 
fire  included. 

2. — Exports  of  Flouil,  Poek,  Baoon,  Laed, 
Tkars,  veom  Ibt  SjonxMBia  to  SIst  Auoosr. 


1860-61.- 

Lard, 

Beef. 

Whtakay, 

Coti, 

kcK* 

baridi 

bM« 

aack« 

209,825 

3,065 

1,881 

1G0,7SS 

224.883 

18,485 

2,242 

82,461 

41.046 

421 

268 

9,4n 

82  586 

966 

1,642 

2,769 

119 

11,614 

28,971 

40,046 

8,786 

50,888 

150,1SS 

122,268 

71 

94.19S 

66,086 

20,674 

62 

64,420 

738,966      42,416      67,392       636gSSS 
Pontchartram  Railroad  and  IXew  Gani 

Bekt,  Whisxxt,  akd  OoRiTy  Fom  Trbb 


, — 1849-60. » 

PORTS  ^Ub  Flour,  Pork,  Baron,  Lard.  Bacfl  Wbiokcy,  Oaii» 

«,  .        borrala  barnia  bbda  kagi  barrab  bbb  avka 

New-Yort 8,626  202,708  28,081  372,451  8,404  1,104  9.377 

Boston 65,694  157,880  8.142  806,689  17,008  698  41,SJl 

Philadelphia 600  17,186  6,256  80,087       171         

Baltimore 202  84,086  4,896  72.290  8,391  1,279         

Charleston 2,084  4,059  4,246  2,098  229  8,057  l«50l 

Other  coastwise  ports .  107,264  20,896  10,428  24,976  6,151  88,289  66,011 

Cuba 866  1,260  1,359  109,624  10       

Other  foreign  ports  . . .  27,065  88,213  2,577  586,785  21,654  806  SS8,6«B 

Total 211,760     470,237      64,929   1,654,849      65,842     44^904      456,0Sf 

In  the  above,  the  exports  to  Mobile,  <fec,  via  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad  and  New  Canal 
■re  included. 
8. — Exports  of  Corroir  and  Tobaooo  from  Nxw-Orlxans,  for  Fivx  Years— ooiimkrcds 

1st  SEPrXMBER  AND  EKDIKG   31ST  AUOUST. 


/  COTTOW,  lALFi.-— — >  *    •  TOBAOOQt  RR1M. 

WHITHER  EXPORTED    iaSO-«l  184»-M  184S-49  1847H8  1846-47  IHO-Al  IMIMO  lt4t»>te  iHt-m  II 

LlTerpool 562,377  3781^5  603,455  619,618  367,810  6457  CflOS    8.190  &706 

LoDdoa 1.367  305      48  0,108  6  733  5,363  10.008  5,13 

eiBBgow  and  Greenock..  15,418  10.857  27,533  27,996  10,508     

Oowes,Falmotttb,aco...    4,978  3,741  11,337  6370  6,103  574  3,435  2,585  1.153  M« 

Cork,  BclfiMt,  &c 3,«09  8,488 810     

Havre lS5,f'67  113,150  139.9iU  133.856  00,l4>3  650  718  6,006  S,»>1  US 

Bordeaux U04  1,<HI6  3.424  3178  330  517  579  1,490  1«8  911 

Marulll«s 4,131  3,6'8  11,313  8659  8,333  3,006  756  9,198  9,635  9,0tf 

Hants,  Gette,  and  Roneo. 630     5,375  1,963     

Amsterdam 480      1831     

Botterdam  and  Ghent...    1466  579  9.650  304  505  719  8S4    TS  m 

Bremen 19905  1,801  19,137  8716  4,360  7,071  7710  4841  S9Si  AAM 

Antwcrp,acc 10366  11,994  31338  14,170  9919  570  9,244  LOH  3,371  Lfll 

HambuK 3,'.>35  1I2  5  321  7  091  7,466  75  573  80  93»  40 

OottenbttTE 8.180  5.031  7.3*3  A^f^  4.376  041  1.365  1,041  MS  !• 

Spain  and  Gibraltar....  41018  46  396  42.823  32,565  17,705  7,454  4,7:26  5,690  7,608  1L3» 

Haraoa,  Mexico,  Ite...       565  8.299  16  328  95,468  9.376     617      

Genoa,  Tricate,  Ice 42,537  36.363  41,614  45  338  20,549  5,613  5,874  3,845  3,J8B  Sjm 

Cnherforelm  ports! '.!'.*.  11,143  6,496  9.304  13!oS7  6  570  816  1,375  889  975  IjM 

New- York  ...T 59.398  84  891  67.611  67.578  53,187  10,067  11,305  7.318  9.573  348 

Boston 82,540  109.060  111,584  143969  75,546  1,594  1,160  1080  Mlft  XWti 

ProTidenoe,  R.  I —  360  1,566  470     

Philadelphia 14  867  15616  18  486  16,313  13,583  1,118  1,991  1,4^  1,30»  S,7» 

BalUmore 3,511  4.017  4,059  12.338  7,388  754  977  865  900  381 

Portamouth. - —       5  733  3,491 

Other  coastwise  ports...          1  330  511  3  133  1.437  901  337  135  9»  llS 

Western  Bute... 500     2,3oO  1,500  9,500     

TotiL 097,458  838^1  M«7,303 1^201,807  784,508  54,501  57.055  58^806  60^64  30^ 


imr-TOBK  lam  mnr-oauAirf   MCimng  «r  BauBoium. 
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0     OOTTttllt  »AL»».— ■ 

WBITBtH  IZPORTBD    IMO-Sl  lS4»>ao      18«t-ie      1M7-4H 

<h<MtBiltalB , 583^  3«7«160    6tf,018    eH063 

Tiwocb 13M0^  117,413    154,^7    140868 

KorthofBoTOlM ^,785     2S,1M     01,003     50,050 

fh».or£iiR9«udCliliia.«4400     84,W0    lOO^TeS    104,751 
ISS,817  S13,B43    905^1    258,000 

XMal 087«458  838^1 1,107|3O3 1,9)1,887 


1840^7      1880-ei 


ia40-40  lMB-49   J  847- 


9S|719 

96,997 

57,023 

150,501 


13,233 

4,189 

0,3»3 

13,850 

13,844 


16,820 
SjOSO 
19,795 
11,975 
14,330 


14,017 
10,040 
7,039 
10,347 
10,853 


10,807 
4,854 
10,475 
18,(/79 
19,980 


1M»47 

9,005 

3,407 

8.018 

17,848 

11,317 


784^  54,601  57,955  58,886  00^64  50,376 


4.— ExFOKTB  OF  SuGAE  AND  HoLAOOBi,  FBOM  Ksw-Oruuio,  ntt  Two  TxAu,  («p  the  tiTtr 
incepted,)  ntox  lor  of  Sspman  to  SIot  or  Auqtok 


WBltaSft  XZ^O&TID  Sw, 

Naw-Tork 13,506 

mtadclphia , 10,964 

Chavtoitoo, & 0 .^..  3,517 

SaTaaiudi 1,709 

Piwr.«i>dBrlilol,E.I -- 

BottOB  .....•••.••••.•••••••••  ••■■     TS3 

Bftltlmore 3^070 

Norfolk,  BkhmoBd,  and  Petei*-)  49^ 

AlauiKlrlB,IXO 558 

Jfoblle 3,840 

Apalachleoiaaad  VanaafOola....'...  1,071 
Dtliwporta 1,131 

Sotal .....44»147 


-1850-iL- 


tamli.      bfada.      bamls. 


-1848-50.- 


655  908  99,046 

8^  —  7,735 

600  9  7,031 

88  —  9,981 


937         — 
190        — 


118 


9,173 
9,882 

9,313 

631 

10,396 

4^ 

3,on 


bartvlt.' 

49,718 
14,096 
10,531 

4,970 
87 

9,792 
13,438 

0,194 


49,593  9,9»  %Jm 

18,314  8^4  ^ 

5,014         083  — 

1,981          300  «2 

—             --  9t7 

3,028         061  -^ 

8^101  9^295  — 

0^600 


9,878       VW         — 
LSn         400         — 
873       1,002         805 


8,800 

3,9n 


8,044       036       07,094       98,790     13,949       8,749     112,074 


5. — ^MomSLT  ABSITAIB 
3&rafl^     SOBOONKBO,    A2n> 

Tbkxb  Yxabs,  ibox  In 
9l8T  OF  AirauBK 


of  Ships,  Baxxb, 

StXAXBOATB     FOR 
OF   SsFTKiaUL  TO 


I ^1850^SL ^ 

— ••  I  }  I  I  3  I  3 

flaptembar....  31  99  IS     54  17  130  175 

October 40  17  18     38  15  131  158 

Vorember 77  04  40     00  19  230  860 

Daeember 01  30  43     04  18  919  400 

aaauazy 08  48  90     07  15  8f7  386 

flabrotfj 48  34  30     71  13  196  311 

Kaieh... 88  82  34     90  17  201  398 

Anril 54  91  87     70  17  100  279 

IIS7 50  98  91     B  94  187  843 

jfia 43  21  10     SO  18  U8  158 

Jily 84  13  17     47C17  128  168 

Aognat 18  10  10     81  12  81  195 

iy>lal 015  380  815    704  190  8,144  8,910 

, 1840-48. ^ » 

"°'^*    I  j  H  f  ^  I 

Septflmbar....  97  9  11     39  7  80  104 

Oetobar 45  83  94     38  18  138  816 

]r«Tembor 00  47  44     97  14  988  888 

Daoamber 87  57  00     45  10  950  8B1 

Imnarj 71  08  47     50  11  841  395 

Fabrnary 101  09  30     30  10  951  813 

March 70  01  S3     54  15  958  331 

April 138  50  34     53  11  900  957 

Haj 74  99  19     48  M  188  191 

Jima 40  98  90     81  8  120  158 

ixXj 19  18  10     81  12  74  185 

8  18  8     18  10  51  130 

Total fST  409  375   400  130  I^IM  M^ 

VOUQ. 


-1840-47.- 


MOKTHS.        4  i 

Saptambar.*..  87  19 

October 78  80 

Novemlier 07  S6 

Pacaaabar 79  45 

Jaauaiy 78  04 

Fabraaiy a  84 

Maieh... ......  83  58 

AtMcU 88  41 

K^ n  01 

Jnna 51  38 

July 53  80 

Aufiut 45  18 

Total .709  451 


a 


i  1  I 


10 

48 

81 

80 

88 

03 

02 

43 

01 

00 

03 

85 

79 

105 

40 

00 

87 

100 

94 

101 

59 

07 

7 
7 
0 
8 

e 

6 
1 
0 
11 
19 
10 
14 


I  < 

117  141 

920  177 

987  981 

830  897 

898  946 


314  817 


389  984 

963  951 

818  174 

193  188 


008  068  108  9^061  8^098 


mSHr-YORK  AND  NEW-ORLEANS.^ 
RionpTB  or  BmBADonTFFO. — ^The  following  m 
a  moot  intorootiD^  taUe,  hi  ohowing  how  New- 
York  10  ineraMiog  her  annnal  roceipto  of 
western  modllo^  end  liow  die  alreadj  com- 
poroo  witb  New-Orleane : 


br  cawUs,  ia  IMS,  1849,  iML 
lao,  to  CMM  el  nanffttM>»--3 

bbla. 8,038,907 

bbb 811,018 

bbla 904,079 

bvab..  8,7981758 

baah ll,17r,998 

bub 11,210,988 

Iba 9^8^180 

Iba 01,00^964 

Iba •7,50<a 

Iba n^i% 


riTOT,  ia  ]•«.  18«B.  tad  18M^ 
to  Bapt—b^^  81-^  y— w. 

Flaw .S»819a9l 

Porfc L506,817 

Bear..... 900,001 

Wbcal 059,407 

Com 8,758,760 

Oftharfniaa..    5,350,161 

Baoon 135,0921515 

Butler Oj91^070 

Obaaaa 84tt5«880 

Uid 898»U<^000 

10 
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nir-«BiBA]w-*-«aoxtfn  mpu  tn  wmKKnu 


NEW-OBLKANS.^BiOBm^    1850-51, 
VBOK  THS  Iwmtiom. 


Apples^  baiteh. ..., 641,808 

BaooD,  Mwrfced  OBsfai,  Ac 48*602 

BsooDj  bUs.  and  boxes. 9,274 

Bacon,  bams,  bbis 44,478 

Bacon,  in  balk,lb8. 885,000 

Bi^ngr,  pieces.  <..  i ; 72,804 

Bale  rope,  ooila 107,224 

Beans,  barrels 4,286 

Butter,  kegs 54,967 

Batter,  barrels 2,720 

Beeswax,  bbls 280 

Beef,  bbls  and  tkroM 48,066 

Beef,  dried,  lbs. 15,800 

Buffalo  robes,  packa 155 

f  La.  and  Ml,  bales 618,156 

Lake. 14,899 

N.  Ala.  and  Tenn 286,821 

Arkansas 62,798 

Montgomery,  4x 18,051 

Mobile. 24,47  3 

Florida 1 1 ,09 1 

^Teaas 9,252 

Oorn  meal,  barrels. 8,662 

OoniyineBra. 42,526 

Oorn,  shelled,  sacks 1,298,982 

Cfheese,  boxes. 78,894 

Candles,  boaes 80,748 

Older,  barrels « . .  245 

Coal,  westera •....  ^00,000 

Dried  peadies ,»,»,  2,685 

Dried  apples 4,168 

Flax  seed,  tieroeSb 204 

Flour,  barrels 941,106 

Fan,  hfad&,  bxa,  and  bdl& 1,269 

Featbers,  bags. ^ . . . .  8,645 

Hemp,bales. 25,116 

Hides 140,338 

Hajr,  bales, 48,281 

Iron,  pig,  tons 162 

Lard,  hhds — 

X4ird,  tea  and  bbU 115,670 

Lard,  kegs 151,981 

Lime,  veateni,  barrels. 87,738 

I/ead,  pigs 825,505 

Load,  bar,  kegs 029 

Lead,  white , 1,980 

Mohisses,  barrels 184,483 

Oats,  bbis.  and  sacks 479,741 

Onions,  bbls. 14,297 

Oil,  linseod 47g 

Oil,  castor,  bbls 4,145 

<H1,  lafJ - .  17,167 

Pickles,  kegs.  «nd  bbls 898 

Potatoes,  bbls.: , ,  192,922 

Pork,  tos.  and  bhlSL 286,064 

Pork,  boxes 1,9S0 

Pork,  hhds .,.,  1^31 

Pork,  m  bulk,  lbs 10,518,895 

Porter ind  ale, bamls..... 884 

Packing  yarn,  reels '    4,190 

'"'  Ins,  d< 


Skins,  deer,  packs. 


1,119 


Shot,  kegs. .. , S,M4 

Sugar,  hogsheads.. ....... ^*. .. .  125,716 

Sugar,  bamla • .  * .  18,676 

Soap,  boxes.. 9,484 

Shingles 50,009 

Staves. , 9,M0bM9 

Tsllow,  barrela 6,1 64 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hogsheads 64,030 

Tobacco,  chewing,  kega .........  4,116 

Tobacco,  bales fSO 

Twine,  bandies. 8,166 

Whiskey,  barrels 167,741 

Window  glass,  boxea. .  r 16^^ 

Wheat,  bbia  and  sacks 88,7  97 

BBOBim  >T  Tax  .nw  gamal,  xzw-oujtsm 

Statement  of  Pinduee  received  in  the  Sm 
Bam,  for  the  year  ending  Am§.  ZX,  186L 

Ootton  bales. ^ .  * . .  •  40;m 

Lumber,  yelloir  pine  and  cypraM, 

feet 38,197,000 

Wood — oak,  ash,  and  pine,  corda..  29,816 

Bricks 24,O0a0« 

Sand,  barrels 197,606 

Shells,  barrels 62i209 

Ohatcoal,  barrels^ i. 110,600 

Tar.barrela 2^ 

Shingles...^ ah<92,9Q0 

Laths S,160X)06 

Staves eS2jQ06 

Sash  and  doors,  pairs « •  •  •  •  7^66 

Spirits  turpentine,  barrda 8^094 

Kosin^tarrela... 10,269 

Salt,  sacks 16,799 

Cottoagina-.  ..i...« ft49 

Hides 8^ 

Oom  mills.... 19 

Domestics,  bales..... ...«.  S6l 

Sh^ep  skins,  balea • 6 

Hay,  bales $6 

Backets,  doaena , .  ^ «  632 

Tobacco,  lea^  boxes 796 

Mercliandise,boKes. 22 

Moss,  bales 206 

Cotton  seed,  bags. 96 

Wool,bag& 80 

Sugar,  hoffsheada f?Q 

Molasses,  barrels 772 

Fish,  baiTels 61 

Oampbene;  barrels 6 

Knees 4...  r. ......  1^480 

Pickets 24900 

Chip-boards 49;900 

Gunny  bags,  b^es 186 

Hooppolea. 40i,000 

Horned  cattle SQ9 

Pork,  barrels 96 

Beeswax,  b(a»a« 1 

Paper,  bundles « . . . , il 

Castdr  oil,  cans*  • . « 81 

Lime,  barrels. 1,002 

Hemp,  bales, 20 

Lime,  casks 129 

Cement,  barrels...... '.1 150 

Plaster,  hogsheads. . .  • IS 


VSW-OBIBAIICHHRBOBITWI  AKP  BXP0BV8  Ot  COTTOK. 
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YAun  OF  raofiuoB  or  nn  mvcBios. 

^  7a6/«  tkamng  tht  reeeiptt  of  the  principal 
aritelet  from  the  intertor,  dwring  the  year 
ending  Zltt  At^uet,  1851,*  with  their  eeti- 
mated  average  and  total  value. 


ARTICLES. 

Applet bblf. 

Bttcoa..  raaM^  hdM.k,  cks. 
Bacon,  ttnor  ted ...  bozei. 
Baoun  Hams . .  hdt.  Ab  tcs. 

Bacon  in  bulk pda. 

Baggfnt pleoea. 

Bale  Rope cotla. 

Beaiu bbla. 

Butter. .  kega  and  flrkJoa. 

Butter bbla. 

Beeawax ** 

Beef •* 

Beef. Aleroea. 

Beef,  (Wed ponnda. 

Buffalo  Bobea. pka. 

Cotton. balea. 

Corn  Meal bbla. 

Com  in  ear.. **• 

Com,  shdled aacka. 

Cbeeae boxes. 

Cfendlea ** 

Cider bbli. 

Coal,  western ** 

DMApp'i&Peadi's  «< 

Veathen bagt. 

Flaxaeed iieroea. 

Floor bbla. 

Furs. .  .bda^  bda.,  &  bxs. 
Hemp .balea. 


64,808   93  00 


4M08 
9,S74 

44,478 

23S,000 

T%3M 

107,294 

4,336 

54,067 

S,720 

230 

30»164 

11,002 

15,.«0 

165 


60  00 

MOO 

60  00 

7 

13  50 

7  60 

600 

5  00 

26  00 

46  00 

10  00 

15  00 

7 

70  00 


#174,434 

3,016,120 

278,2% 

2,068,680 

16,450 

003  800 

804,100 

21,180 

274,635 

68,1100 

10,350 

86 ',640 

178,800 

1,071 

10,850 


005,096    49  00  40,756,761 


3^608 

4£^5Q6 

1,298,083 

78,804 

80,748 

245 

700,000 

6,853 

8^645 

204 

941406 

1,989 

85,116 


1 
3 
6 
3 


Hidaa 140,888 


Bay balea. 

Iroo.pJff., tona. 

Lard bbls.4ctoB. 

Lard kega. 

Leather ........  bnndlea. 

Lime,  weatem bbla. 

Lead plga. 

Lead,  bar. . .  Jccga  It  bxs. 
Le«d,  white. 


48,281 

152 

115,570 

151,931 

8.400 

87,788 

326,505 

629 

1,930 

Mblams,  (a*t*d  cp) .  .|l8.10,600,000 

Oata bbla.  &  A%.     479,741 

Onioos bbla.      U,279 

Oil,iinwed *  178 

9U,enator.«> *<  V^ 

>il,Urd •«  17,157 

?ota(o«a «        182,922 

!>ork..; tc9.fcbbl8.    290,084 

»ork boxea.        1,980 

"ork Jihda.        1,281 

»ork,Sa  bulk pda.  10,618,895 

VRterandAle bbla.  884 

•aickiasYam re^.       4,190 

(kina,  deer packa.        1,119 

lkina,bew *"  7 

mot kcga.       2,044 

MP boxea.       9,484 

Itaves M.       9,000 


00 

90 

80 

60 

00 

00 

60 

300 

35  00 

12  00 

450 

18  00 
1  00 
3  00 

25  09 

24  00 
400 

25  00 
1»0 
820 

20  00 

7  00 

26 

1  00 

200 

85  00 
50  00 

26  00 
3  00 

12  00 

25  00 
60  00 

5 

10  00 

7  00 

26  00 
15  00 
25  00 

300 

86  00 


10^986 

88,273 

1,668,608 

276,139 

484^488 

785 

860,000 

20,550 

127,575 

2,448 

4,234,977 

800,000 

458,068 

140,838 

144,843 

3,800 

8,778,680 

607,734 

212,260 

50,607 

1,041,616 

12,880 1 

13,610  * 

3iB5,000 

470,741 

28,6.% 

6230 

207,350 

446,083 

325i844 

8,433,008 

49,500 

73,860 

578,264 

3,840 

20,830 

27,976 

166 

61,100 

28,452 

3I6,«)0 


liigw,(esiMerp)...hd8.    211,803    60  00  12,678,180 


ipaiaisb  Moaa .balea. 

Ulow bbto. 

'obaooo,  leuf. hda. 

'obaeeo,  atfipa ** 

tobacco,  atema ^ 

Wbaoco,  cbewtDg...Jcagi 

andboxas 4415 

wime..  bundles  4c  boxaa.       8,198 
laecar.** ..bWa.  89 

nl^ -     15V« 

rindow  Glass.... boxea. 
Theat bblB.4tak8. 


5,974     6  00  '  35,844 

6^164    34  00  147.936 

8L830130  00  0,327,000 

9,100  160  00  1,365,000 


8,200    90  00        44,000 


16,428 

88,797 


30  00 
19  ••O 
609 
8  00 
600 
800 


Otlx«r  Tsxlous  articles,  sslimated  at. 


183,450 

31,660 

634 

1,261,928 

82.140 

177,594 

6,000,000 


Total  talue doUars  106,924^83 

Total  In  1849-60....  96,807  873 
Total  hi  1848-49....  81,989,692 
Total  In  1847-48 ....    79,779,161 


•  Vor  U51-tt,  set  AppoQdU. 


0f  MKinDtr  «r  tbb  Baonm  aivd  ESxpoetb 
or  Oerroir  asd  Tobaoqo  at  vhk  Port  op  Nbw- 

O&LlAm    or  BAOH   TXAE,    FBOX    1828-98    TO 

1M&<49,A  PjBUODor  TvuMTyHovEN  Tbaba.^ 

t    '  OOTTOW.  \ 

R«ceipt«  Eiporta 

822-28 $161,969     $171,878 

823-24 141,524     143,848 

824-25 206,858      208,914 

825-26 248,981      259,681 

826-27 886,578      826,516 

827-28 295,868      804,078 

828-29 268,689     867,786 

829-80 862,977      851,237 

880-81 429,892     488,948 

881-82 845,646     858,104 

882-38 408,888     410,524 

883-84 407,984     461,026 

834-85 586,172      586,991 

835-86, 495,442      490,495 

886-87 605,818      688,969 

887-88 742,726     788,818 

888-39 578,514     679479 

889-40 964,445     949,320 

840-41 822,870     821,288 

841-42 740455     ^9,267 

842-48 1,089,642     1,088,870 

848-44 910354     895,875 

844-45......    979.238      984,616 

845-46 1,0584$38      1,054,857 

846-47 740,669  .....  784,608 

847-48 1,818,805     1,201,807 

848-49 1,142,888      1487,808 

849-60 887,728     838,591 

Totia.  .tVl,ll4^^W  $16388.807 

, TOBAOOO.        ■■        N 

Xjcportf  Reeaipte 

822-28 ^$16,292     $88,624 

82^24.* 25,268     85,910 

824-25.. 17,759     16,849 

825-26 18^48     18,281 

626-87 89,684  .f....  86,540 

827-28 29,448     86,098 

828-29 24,687     86,288 

829-80 82,438     88,028 

830-81 82.098     88,878 

881-82.. 81,174     85,056 

SS%-ZS 20,627     28,687 

833-84 25,871     85,210 

884-85 85,069     88,881 

885-86 60,558     41,604 

836-87 28,501     85,821 

88'F-88 87,688     85,565 

888-89 28453     8a858 

839-40 48,827     40,486 

840-41 63,170     64,667 

841^2 67.655     68,058 

842-43 92,609     89,891 

843-44 82,435     81,249 

844-45 71.498     68,679 

845-46....,/...  72,896     68.046 

84t>-47 56,688     60,376 

847-48.^.......  65,888     60.864 

848-49 52,835     58,896 

849-r50 60,804     57,965 


ToUl $1,191,874 


$1,196,688 


•  f«t  1851-4%  MO  Appandls. 


14B  nw-oBuun— TJiBLX  vw  tuxrujTT. 

Upa  tlw  (oppadtiaD  that  the  ■Tmg«{|fOpwlM«ri>MdlbrtlMUttM-,Himkliiii 
nine  of  oottOD  wid  tobacco  lor  tba  twentj-  U  total  tkIds  for  ttiMe  two  «rtidad(Mlf 
MiT«n  yam  ihort  riated  hut  b«  fcirlj  etd-  t778,!0«,yiO. 
autod  at  (40  pat  bale  Ibr  tha  fimar,  andj 
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NEW-ORLEANS.— HBa«s.—<Tbera  «n 
caoaes  influeodng  our  meteorological  coodi- 
tkxi,  ivhicfa,  in  a  proper  eedmate  of  our  clim- 
ate, we  cannot  oyeriook.  I  aliode  to  tiie  great 
modifyiog  power  of  large  inland  bodiet  of 
mater  npon  it  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend, 
J^oieMor  Ferriiert  ^<^  the  interesting  oompot- 
atioo.  The  whole  area  of  the  state  of  Louis- 
iana is. 48,972  aq.  m. 

Of  this-* 

Marsh  alluTioo,  weet  of  delta, 

(or  Vermilion  RiyerV 2,880     •• 

Mississippi  delta,  south  of  Bed 

RiTsr  (Lyell's  limit  of  delta^ .  12,514     *" 
Mississippi  delta,  north  of  Red 

River  (within  Ferahey'adelta).  8,420     * 
Red  riTer  alluvion  above  Avoy- 
elles  1,666     * 


Onachita  aUoTioi^  aboTe  Boonf 
RiTer. 900  sq.  m. 

Making  an  aggregate^  including 
£lathUEe8,df; 21,870     " 

All  ibis  is  not  constantly  under  water,  but 
it  is  00  more  or  less,  and  eontianUy  subject  to 
itk  This  does  not  include  the  alluvions  of  the 
smaller  streams,  and  some,  he  admits,  may 
haye  been  reclaimed  by  leveea  He  further 
states,  that  of  the  wlide  alluTion,  there  is 
unculUvable  more  than  half,  say  12,000  square 
miles,  indudbg  shallow  lakes. 

You  see,  titen,  that  about  oim  eighth  of 
the  state  is  constantly  under  water,  and  that 
more  than  ttoojiftht  of  it  are  subject  to  inua- 
datWi, 


NSW-ORLEANa— OoKMBtoi,  1860-5L 


X0NTHX.T  ABaXTALB  Of  ni4T-B0An. 
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oou PAHAnvx  raids  of  noua  as  hsw-orlsanb  on 
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TEE  nasT  or  iach  xoirm,  loa 


September , $4 

October , 4 

November 4 


December 
Janiivy.. 
Vebnurj, 
Mereh.... 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 


4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
3 


a 
a 
a 
a 


00 

95 

50 

25 

25 

00 

00 

l«i 
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885 

Anffost. 400 
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5 
5 
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5 
5 
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4 
5 
4 
4 
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m 

19* 
85 

m 

00 
00 
75 
87* 
00 
75 
75 

as 


1S49I0. 


50 
00 
75 
00 
00 

95 

!!♦ 

37* 
75 
50 
00 


a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
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5  75 
589* 
5  60 
5  60 
508* 
5  75 
8  00 
8  75 
8  75 
7  87* 

7  95 

8  75 


lS«T<4i. 


400    1 

i    4  75 

4  75   s 

800 

500    1 

i   585 

400    1 

k    600 

4  75    1 

i    5  12* 

5  85    1 

k    588* 

4  82^1 

i    500 

5  12*  1 

k    800 

485    1 

i    4  75 

568    1 

i   800 

4  18*1 

I    5  00 

4  75    1 

i    595 

450    1 

i    595 

500    1 

i    5  15 

4  18*  1 

1    500 

585    1 

i    5  87* 

3  87*  1 

1    500 

485    1 

i    5  25 

460    1 

1    595 

425    1 

i    4  75 

8  87*1 

1    500 

425    1 

i    500 

800    1 

1    750 

400    1 

i    4  83*1 

1SI847. 
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00 

87* 
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800 
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00 
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37 
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8  25 
8  58 
7  60 
7  06 
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OOlfPAEATIYX  PaiCn  OF  MBU  AND  FaiMX  POBK. 


M«M,  188041. 


September $10  25 

October 10  85 

HoTomber 11  25 

December 11  87* 


JsBuary.. 
febraary. 
Varoh.... 
April.... 

M»y 

June 

July. 


1175 

12  50 

13  50 

13  00 

14  00 
44  50 

14  00 

15  08 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


10  50  ( 

10  37*' 
13  00 

11  75 
18  00 
13  00 
13  00 

13  50 

14  75 
14  75 


14  37*  18  00 

15  96  118  60 


Prniw,  imOSl, 

850   a  900 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


8  75 
885 
8|2i 
900 
10  50 
1100 

10  75 

11  75 
18  00 


9  00 
8  75 
8  50 

11  00 
1150 
11  25 
18  25 
18  60 
18  60 
al3  00 


U9M,IMM0. 


925 
9  75 
9  87* 
9  37* 
10  50 
995 
960 
9  87* 
9  50 
0  75 

iilo 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

a 


9  50 

10  00 
0  50 
050 

11  00 
9  SO 

10  00 
9  08* 
9  75 

10  00 
18  00 
U75 


i.is«-6a 
8  25   a   8  37* 
8  37*  a    8  60 
885    a    850 
8  50    a   8  78 
800    a     — 
7  37*  a   7  88* 
7  37i  a   7  50 
737    a   7  50 
7  75    a    8  00 
885    a   8  SO 
950    a     — 
—     a   975 
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]nwOBLXAll«-M}OIIIIBB0S. 


OOliFA&ABYX  nUOBB  OT  COM,  XM  BAOKB. 


taoiKii. 


IMOM. 


BepCembw C«nta.  S3 

October 50 


November 
Deoember 
January.. 
IMmiaiT . 
Mwch .... 

April 

May 

Jiiii«....i. 
Jnly 


70 
70 
60 
» 
53 
50 
46 
88 
34 


a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
• 
a 


Augiut 34 

FOREIGN  EXPORTS  AT  NSAV-ORLBANB. 
AmUGAM  FBODUOK 

American  VeuelB  to  Foreign  Countries, 

Third  quarter,  1860. $6,078,«9'? 

Fourth  quarter,  1860 7,988,399 

First  quarter,  1861 11,431,426 

Seoood  quarter,  1861 I£,629,a88 


$88,022,609 

I^Mreiffn  VemU  to  Foreign  Countries, 

Third  quarter.  1860 $2,108,110 

Fourth  quarter,  1860 2,719.728 

First  quarter,  1851 7,692,669 

8eooDd  quarter,  1861 3,449,90ff 

$16,966,404 

Coaatwise, 

Third  quarter,  1860 $2,869,667 

Fourth  quarter.  1860. 6,177,128 

Krst  quarter,  1861 11,707,698 

SeooDd  quarter,  1861 6,484,634 

$27,228,912 

Total  Foreign. 68,988,01« 

**     Coastwise. 27,228,912 

Grand  total $81,216,926 

vouBGir  raoDuoi. 

American  VeseeU  to  Foreign  CountrieM, 

Third  quarter,  1860 $66,192 

Fourth  quarter,  1860 168,316 

First  quarter,  1861 , .  91,318 

Second  quarter,  1861 88,446 

$888,866 

Foreign  VmeU  to  Foreign  Countriea, 

Third  quarter,  1860. $14,616 

Fourth  quarter,  1860 18,256 

First  Quarter,  1861 18,140 

Second  qoarter,  186L 11,674 

67,686 


60 
75 

65 

68 
58 
58 
54 
61 
57 
60  I 


35 

42 
50 
46 

45 

50 
50 
78 
64 
76 
75 


a 

u. 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
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46 
48 
65 
52 
47 
50 
57 
56 
83 
70 
85 
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58  a  57 

60  a  55 

1  36  a 

48  a  59 

50  a  75 

1  00  a 

58  a  66 

41  a  50 

58  a 

42  a  51 

45  a  50 

00  « 

35  a  40 

64  •  60 

56  a 

84  a  48 

40  a  65 

80  a 

ao  a  41 

36  a  42 

75  c 

90  a  40 

30  a  88 

80  « 

38  a  45 

28  a  9B 

56  « 

60  a  55 

82  a  36 

65  M 

60  a  53 

33  a  30 
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60  a  66 

30  a  42 

40  a 

71 
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95 
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UNITED  STATES  BRAKCH  MIRT. 


Statement  of  the  IhpodU  emd  Coin4Mffe  oi  ike 
Branch  Mini,  yem-Orhme.yrom  the  let 
ofAvffuet,  1860,  to  the  Zlai  of  JWy,  1861, 
incbmte: 

GOLD   DXFOSinL 

California  gold 

bullion .$8,162,878  82 

Other  gold  bul. .     182,768  82 


Total  gold  dep't.  .- 


$8,285,687  14 


Silver  extracted 
irom  Califor- 
nia Gold $67,671  61 

Other  silver  bul.  764,518  64 

Total  silver  dep't. 


$822,086  2S 


Total  value  of  gdd  and  silver 
deposits $9,107,722  59 

GOLD  OOINAOa,  1860-4S1. 

PiacM.  Value. 

Double  Sagles,  8  88,600.  $6,670,000 

Eii|tlea 149,600    1,495,000 

Half  Eagles. . ..  38,000  166,000 
Quarter  Ea^68.204^000  510,000 
Gold  Dollars. .  164,000       164,000 


48,994.000 


8XLV1B  OOIHAOS. 

PiKW.  Vdna. 

Dollars 8,000    $8,000 

Half  Dollars....  1,71 2,000  866,000 
Quarter  Dollars.    276,000    69,000 

Dimes. 580,000    63,000 

Half  Dimes 1,080,000    61,500 

Three  Centres.   600,000    18,000 


4,161,000 


-$1,050,500 


Gnnd  toUl,  • .  —  • » $445,960 


Total  ooraage. . .  6,026,000  $10,044,500 

nCFORTB  or  SnOHB  AT  inW-OftLlA2f8  POa   FOCft 

TSAas  paoM  IsT  sxFnxBKa  to  Slsr  aogcst, 

1850-61 $7,937,119 

1849-CO 8.792.65:1 

1848-49 2,601350 

1847-48 1,845.808 

1846-47 6,680,060 


161 


flUOAft,  A>»  SAIff 
AT  KBW-OaLBAW. 

laMMi.  ia4»fia  iMM*. 

Ooabc,B«TaBa,bi«B 10,307  »,eZ7  Itt^l 

OoiKlUo,lM0l 874,«M  SaSsOU  990,I» 

fiiuv,Ba?aBa,box«t 29,»3  18,848  14,775 

M^  Uf»ip«aL  Muslw «Q,888  488,M3  0O8;(17 

i5?Taifc'kl2,4(sb«li.41fl,fl86  MM83  918,001 

FOEBION  OOMIIEBCB  OF  NXW-OBLBAHB. 
TOirVAaB  OlMAMMD, 

Mf  to  S^fUmber,  18$0. 

American  for  ibrajgn  ports.  .109    44^9  88 

Foi«^ 62    193«6  96 

OoMtwise 199    i7,44!2  80 


806  121^8  94 

Odeber  to  Jdcwufar,  185a 
forfoi«ignporto..lU    6^4^18 

Foreign 66    20,987  40 

CoMiwiae 275    76,789  20 


455  151,672  7« 

Jktmmr^  to  Muth,  186L 

Amerietn  for  for^gn  porti.  .188    85,747  51 

Foreign 119    53,761  56 

OoMtwise 424  121,86$  03 


nn  260,871  15 

J^ml  to  ^hms,  1851. 

American  for  foreign  ports.  .284  108,716  82 

Foreign 88    84,888  15 

Coastwiae 829    97,679  68 


651  240,678  72 

ftaOARTULMIOir. 

Total thkd^nartv*  1850... 860  121,856  94 
*  fourth  "  •  ...465  161,672  78 
«  first  "  1861... 781  260,871  16 
«     second     "  **    ...661240,678  72 


2,197  776,081  69 

ToUl  to  Jnae,  1851 776,081  69 

The  jear  pre^oiu 773,783  19 


Diflferenee «...«    1,298  60 


ToniAos  sxnaiDb 
My  to  BefUmber^  1860. 

Ke.  «f  vHMlii       Tonna(«. 

American  fiom  foreign  porta  61    16,176  94 

Foreign 42    14,847  29 

OoastiNse 205    68^088  40 


808    98,007  62 

October  to  Dtcmnbtr,  1860« 

Asieriean  from  foreign  ports.  158    61,487  67 

Foreign 106    40,827  88 

Coastwise 808  124,686  03 


567  226,899  98 

Janmary  to  March,  1851. 

American  from  foreign  ports.  178    64,1 04  41 

ForeigB«..... 97    46,207  51 

Coastwise 865  126,082  82 


640  284,844  79 

ApnL  to  /iMM,  1851. 

American  from  foreign  ports.  146    58,868  22 

Foreign. «. 88    86,617  58 

Coastwise 806  128,189  65 

689  218,176  60 

ASOARECIAnOK. 

Total  third  quarter,  1850...  .808    98,607  68 
fourth    **  **     ...567  226,899  92 

first       **        1851.... 640  234,844  79 
second   "  **     ...639  213,176  60 


M 
« 
M 


2,054  768,028  04 

Total  to  Jane,  1861 768,028  04 

The  year  previous 768,634  68 

Difference 4,898  41 

The  arrivals  at  Kew-Orleaas,  for  the  last 
fire  years,  have  stood : 

Seho*>  SCnta  dtcia 

ShiM.  But*.  Brio.  Mfi  SlitM  TtteL  Rentik 

1848-7 .784    45t    888    888  MS    8,081  3,099 

1847-6 .855    608    483    785  988    8,887  2.977 

I848M) jyt    468    375    468  138    8,188  3,873 

1840^50 654    368    38S   886  147    9,189  2,784 

I85(K^1 JB15    328    315   784  180   8,144  8,816 

A  gradual  decline  will  be  observed  in  al* 
most  every  deaeriptioa  of  vessels.  The  fiat- 
boat  arrivals  dunuff  1850-61  were  1,261; 
aUo  a  deeUne,  as  wfi  be  seen  by  our  previous 
volumes. 


ChmparmHoe  Arrivmlo,  Etportf,  mndStoeki  of  Chtton  tmd  Jhbmoo  c(  Mmo-Ofimm,  for  tm 

yean,  from  Ut  deptembor  eaok  year  to  daUk 


COTTON— BALES. 


T0BACCO-HHD8. 


i.1^^ 


Taan.  Artlviis  Sipoitfc  Stoeki.  Arrbab.  Xiporti.  8to«k». 

1890-61 885^006 807«4i8... 16»390 84/00 54,581 93|871 

1846-^ 837,788 838,581 16,612 80,304 57,855 14,848 

1848-49 U«i|389 1,167,303 15,480 92,335 92,888 13,298 

1887-48 I3II188S 1,981 ,887 37,401 58,889 80,364 14,851 

]M»-47 78MM 724,888 98^483 55488 50,878 83,336 

M49-46 IMm 1/154^37 6,333 78^6 62,045 17,924 

1814-45 2i55 TSCne tJmS Vljoi 68,679 7,873 

|B<»-44 918|084 885.875 12,984 89435 81,940 4,888 

1846-43 l,888,l« 1,888,870 4,708 88,108 0^881 4«873 

8881-42 748»tl5 748,867 4,486 67,555 68^058 2^ 


n2 


XTEW-OBLEANS — ^VOBBIOV  OOMMIBOa  AJKD  BANKXITO  CAPXTJO. 


Comparative  pfUm  of  MkUUng  to  Fair  OottoH  at  KmhChitomt  om  ik$£rti  Of 
during  a  period  of  Five  Teare,  together  with  the  Total  lUeetpt9  ai  jfe^'OHeemM,  emd  <Ar 
Total  Grope  of  the  United  Btatee. 


StpAllftlMr. 0 

October 18| 

NoTember 13^ 

December 13^ 

Jauuaryf 19f 

Vebnui7 1S2;- 

Mwch \%) 

A^ril \(y 

M»j » 


18S0-61. 
Ccml*. 

aU  . 
a  13|. 
a  \A\. 
a  14  . 
a  lU. 
a  13|. 
13  . 


1849^0. 
Cents. 


91 


11*. 

13  . 
11  . 


a 

a 
a 


12#. 


.lOf  a  Hi. 
.101  a  IH. 
lU  a  m. 
.101  a  is}. 
lOf  al9  . 
.llf  a  13 

.111   a  13; 


June 8|  a  11 lli  a  13J %    a  8| H«   7^ 9^ 

July 8    alOi 11|  a  181 7    a  8| H^   7* H 

Aagust 7    a   9k U^  a  13} 0    a- 6|  a   7} 1$ 


ft  » 

Alt' 

alO| 
al«i 
a  111 
a  13 

all 
all* 

•  111 
all* 

■J? 


Balw. 


Reoelpt8a«rVew-(Meaiia.  1,053,(138 TBT,38r 1400,836..^ 1,188,783 70r,3M 

Ciop  of  United  8totea....2,3S0,fi37 2,008,906 3,700,000 2,350,000 1,800,088 

Compa/raJtive  Prieee  ofBygmr  on  the  Levee^  om  theJSrei  of  each  month,  for  Hue  Tmn» 


C«aU. 


IMMO. 
G«iitt, 


1848-49. 


1847-4aL 
Ceill«, 


September 41  a    Of 3    a  61 S^  a  4^ 6    a  7| 4| 

Ofltaber...^... 4t  a    Of *.  4    a  6| Si  a  4l... 5    a  74 M 

Navember ,  5    a   6 a  a  8 8    a  4} 3    a  4 s\ 


December 3 

January... 3;^ 

Febniaiy - 3;^ 

March ^ 

April Z 

V&j 3 

Jne 3f 

J«ly -  31 

August 41 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


5|. 

6  . 

3: 


3 

S» 
2* 
Si 
Si 
Si 
31 
4 

4* 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


8 
5  . 
8  . 

5  . 
5  . 

5  . 

5f, 

6  . 
8|. 


7t 

9 
7 
7. 


Oomparaiiv^  Prieee  of  Molataee  on  the  Levee,  on  the  fret  of  each  nkomik,f9r  Mvo  Tk 


X8B0-5L 
Centi. 


WOSk 


■  \ 


1M«49l 
Owu. 


l»47'4a 
Grata. 


September 80 

October 80 

NoTember 85 

December 23i 

January.... 18 

FebruaiT .........23 

Ibrcfa 88 

April 26 

J«n*. • 86 

Jaly 88 

Aniiiat..: 80 


38 


....10 

82 la 

S5i 84 

84 17 

27i 15 

30 IS 

33 10 

33 10 

30 81 

30 2S 

28 80 


80 It   a   90 98   a  3ft 

80 17    a   81 88    a  88 

84i S3ia   84 82ia  83 


201. 

^: 

81  . 
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NEW-ORIiEANS. — Importawob  or  Iw- 

GEBABWa     HXB     FoREION     OoXMSROR  —  HkB 

Bamxing Qasital. — ^Mr.  PvesideDt,  I nowpass 
to  aDother  subject  of  great  interest  to  JNew- 
Orleaoa,  aad  one  intimately  ooonected  with 
tin  pfogrMB  and  cemplelioD  of  ndlroada.io  tho 
Talley  of  the  Missisaippi.  One  of  the  diief 
drawbodw  to  New-Orleans  is  the  absence  of 
an  import  trade ;  and  why  aie  we  without  im- 
ports I  Why  is  it,  that  a  city  exporting  eighty 
or  ninety  millioiM  of  doUara  annoaUy,  m  so  in- 
significant in  that  important  branch  of  com- 
merce f  Because  of  the  remoteness  and  un- 
oertainty  of  our  market— our  bein^  withoot  a 
Ipeedy,  rapid,  and  cheap  communication  with 
tne  interior  country  that  seeks  New-Orleans  as 
a  market  for  its  agricultund  productions.  It  is 


in  our  power  to  make  New-Orleans  alaig*  la^ 
porting  city,  by  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this 
ConTention,  and  facilltatbg  aooeess  between 
NewvOrleans  and  eyery  portion  of  the  ^«]ky 
of  the  Missi8sh>pi,  which  is  tributary  to  c 
trade  *,  and  without  railroads  this  ^^"■T-^Tim 
tion  cannot  be  established  to  compete 
fully  with  the  active  entemrise  of  our  nortben 
riyal&  Under  present  ana  past  drcomstBDoe^ 
this  city  could  not  pretend  to  cany  on  impert- 
ing  eztensiyely,  when  imports  from  taoe^ 
countries  we  traide  with,  were  such  here,  woe 
either  cut  off  by  distance  from  tiie  ooantiy 
that  would  become  customers  fir  these  imports 
by  delays  or  uncertain  nayigation;  or,  wfaea 
tnese  facilities  were  at  command,  the  gooda 
imported  had  either  become  unsaleaUe  or  «»> 


HSW-OBUlAira— ^OHHftK  CJOlOaiROX  AVD  BAWOW^  OAPttAL. 
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MuoiMU0»lMTiiig«h«iiBIMMieraie  alteni*- 
tty«  of  wAitiDg  for  the  r«tiim  of  ADolher  8e»- 
■00,  at  the  expense  of  interest  and  nuihipUed 
espensea^  which,  under  any  cnreumttuioee, 
lakes  avAj  all  chaniee  of  nrofit     But,  boikl 
the  proposed  lailroadsi  piaoe  it  within  our 
power  to  trayel  to  Nashville  in  twenty  boan» 
Memphis  m  twenty  henrs^  and  all  the  impor- 
tant poinU  of  the  eastern  Talley  of  the  Ohio 
ind  Mississippi  in^  like  Qohsk  time,  and  our 
ewn  western  borders  and  Iwas  ina  fow hours, 
Ihsn  Kew-Orleaas  will  be  acity  of  imports, 
the  produce  of  this  rich  agriouUnral  empune 
will  flow  into  hsr  lap^  not  ae  a  mere  plaee  of 
hnsnsit,  but  to  beeaeoanged  fiir  the  prodooftione 
of  other  oountries ;  then  will  Kew-Orleans  be- 
gin the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny,  and  beeome 
renowned  and  fameua  among  the  dtiea  <tf  the 
world. 

I  propose  to  illnstrale  the  advaDtages  of  an 
importingtradeorer  one  of  mere  export  We 
all  know  that  the  agencMa  employed  In  r» 
eeiring,  selling,  and  sUppmg  mj  thowand 
bales  of  oottoo  are  Tery  small,  and  yet  fil^ 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  at  preaent  cost,  wonU 
produce  |l,600/K)a  Snppoeetheproosedsef 
fSbia  cotton  were  broqg^t  back  in  the  manu&o- 
torea  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Lyons»  or 
any  European  oty,  how  many  agencies  would 
be  required  to  distribute  it  throusfa  all  the 
diannels  between  the  importer  and  the  con- 
•omerf  Judgiiig  fimm  the  subdmsionaof  such 
employments  m  northern  cities^  the  number 
Would  be  very  mat;  but  theee  people  not 
only  want  storehouses  and  shi^  bat  want 
houses  to  live  in;  and  with  the  demand  for 
•tores,  shops,  and  honsee,  would  spring  up  a 
demand  for  bu]lders»artisans»  and  laborer^  and 
i^gents  of  every  description ;  oar  vacant  lots 
voukl  soosi  be  covered  by  improvements,  our 
tacant  hoeises  tenanted  by  an  active  and  io> 
dustrious  population,  that  would  become  pei^ 
manent  and  progressive.  These  are  the  ele- 
ments of  a  solid  prosperity,  and  what  Kew- 
Orleans  most  needs.  A  mere  citjr  of  transit 
commeroe  can  never  be  a  great  city.  Tou 
may  talk  of  receipts  of  cotton,  sagar,  and  to- 
tyo  they  have  done  all  for  you  th^  ever 
vill  da  You  must  now  rely  on  something 
else;  and  this  reliance  is  munly  dependent 
on  iocreansd  local  pursuita  and  increased  inte- 
fier  communication,  such  ae  NewTork  and 
tveiy  northern  city  has  established. 
^  I  fear  1  tax  your  patieoce,  hot  our  preeent 
flircuQislaaees  demand  from  every  oitiaen  an 
attentioo  to  facts ;  and  your  time  cannot  be 
better  employed  than  m  HateoiBg  to  thoee  I 
amdetailmg:  It  is  a  oenstantanbject  of  com- 
plaint that  NewvOrleans  has  an  insufficient 
hanking  capital— that  moneycommands  a  high 
price.  The  etror  on  this  snlject  ia  very  pM- 
talent  at  home  and  abroad.  Boelon»  which  is 
conatantly  n«g  m  our  earn  ae  aa  example  of 
wealth  and  enterprise,  divided  from  her 
mcoe  and  BMUuuMfeanahai 


miUioaaerhaiikhig  captHwhOst  New-Orleana 
haa  about  seventeen  millions  of  fixed  capitalt 
or  about  ten  millioas  of  active  capital  The 
cities  of  New-Tork  and  Brooklyn  have  a  bank- 
ing eajHtal  of  twenty-eight  mulions,  Philadel- 
pfia  under  ten  millions,  and  Baltimore  under 
seven  miUiona  Kew-York  and  Brooklyn  have 
nearly  six  times  the  populatioa  of  Kew-Orleans^ 
and  less  than  three  timea  an  exoees  in  banking 
capitaL  PUkdelphiahas  a  population  nearly 
four  times  greater  than  New-Orieana,  andh^ 
bankiiig  capital  is  not  so  great.  BaUimor% 
that  has  a  populatioa  near  ^itf  per  cent 
sreater  than  New-Odeans,  haa  three  millioni 
toss  banking  capital  than  New-Orleana  Oin- 
dmati  has  not  more  than  one  eighth,  and  St 
Louis  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the 
banking  capital  of  Kew-Orleans;  and  ;jrel 
these  cities  have  advaneed  with  astonishing 
progross»  and  have  almost  doubled  theur  povK 
u]ation%  whilst  New-Orieanaia  comparatively 


The  deposita  of  the  banking  kwtitutioBS  of 
New-Orleana  bear  a  proportwn  to  those  ol 
other  cttie%  equally  favorable  with  that  ol 
their  capitale;  and  I  assume  that  flawd  capif> 
tela  and  deposits  in  any  dij  are  an  index  of 
its  aggregate  capital  and  meana  ^ith  these 
liMt^lI proceed  to  make  another  statement* 
warranted  by  njy  knowledge  of  the  (acts:  that 
the  average  price  of  money  in  New-Orleana 
since  1842  has  been  88  per  cenicheaper  thaa 
the  average  prioe  in  Boston;  26  per  cent 
cheaper  thaa  tne  average  price  in  Kew-Yodi; 
Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore ;  and  60  per  cent 
cheaper  than  in  Ciwwmali  and  8t  Louis. 
Whenlmakcf  the  average  price  or  the  dear- 
nesB or cbeapneseef money,!  mean  the  cor> 
rent  price  demanded  and  paid  on  ^d  and 


undoiibted  eeeuritj;  and  1  am  particular  eo 
these  pointa  of  comparison,  ae  intending  tP 
show  that  tfae  circulation  of  capital  denenda 
on  the  manner  of  ite  en^vloyment,  ana  that 
small  capitals,  actively  circnUted  where  enw 
ploymente  are  multiplied  and  varioust  achieve 
a  great  deal  more  than  large  capitals^  located 
in  a  city  with  her  whole  dependence  founded 
on  a  mere  export  commerce,  llie  operatioii 
of  unwise  laws  affscting  capital  will,  in  aU 
countiiee,  reetrain  and  embarrass  ite  free  eirco* 
laticn ;  and  when  the  laws  are  not  snch  aa  to 
endanger  the  aafe  empleyment  of  capital,  it 
will  certainly  disappear. 

We  have  more  capital  in  the  aouthem  statea 
for  our  wants^  tfaan  any  portion  of  the  oonfed* 
eracy.  The  absence  amoeg  us  of  the  prea- 
perity  so  manifest  fai  the  northeni  and  middle 
states,  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  capital^ 
but  proceeds  from  the  utter  n^lect  of  the 
south  to  her  true  and  substantial  intereets,  and 
the  discooragemente  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
investmenta  The  nnfinrtunate  circumetancea 
of  the  public  credit  of  Miasieei|mi  and  Arkao- 
saa,  and  the  overthrow  of  confidenecb  paUio 
and  private^  when  pnhlieebligatMaM  are  ^ 
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regMded,  Twit  on  the  whole  flonthw«tk  pml* 
iies  tliat  ara  fatal  to  Um  nirit  of  enterpriM, 
and,  aboye  aU^  to  that  conftdwoa  which  noo^ 
nhea  and  protoctt  it  Iht  damoraliziDeiofla- 
enoe  of  bbf^ted  public  ikith  weakens  toe  at^ 
tadment  of  the  people  to  the  governmeat,  and 
capital  and  propeitjr  will  never  tnut  its  pro- 
te^on  to  a  goverament  witheot  tliia  moral 
sapport  Oapital  will  never  flow  into  a  state 
tibat  neglects  the  folfilment  of  her  public  en- 
flagjemente ;  but  all  the  savings  of  capital, 
derived  from  induatiy  and  economy,  in  such  a 
itate,  will  leave  it  take  wings  and  fl^  away 
to  places  of  greater  security.  At  tms  time, 
ana  witiitn  the  last  year,  tM  chief  buyers  of 
■tockfl^  for  investmsot  in  New-Terk,  were 
aouthem  peofrie— yss,  Kr.  Prasident,  people 
from  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  and  yet,  if 
oapital  is  so  scarce  and  money  so  dear  as  is 
daily  annooDoed,  why  does  it  happen  that  this 
ooontry  is  fiimishing  oapital  to  buy  northern 
stocks  f  furoidiiog  capital  to  enable  our  active 
and  enterprising  rivak  to  extend  their  high- 
ways and  power  f  fimiishing  the  aid  that 
transfers  to  them  smema^,  and  weakens  and 
impoverishes  us  f  u  vonare  true  southerners, 
and  I  beKeve  vou  aU  are,  go  to  work  and 
change  all  this  by  ordaining  such  laws  as  will 
msptre  confidence  at  home  and  abroad ;  ao  to 
work  and  imitate  your  victorious  rivals,  build 
loads,  and  create  stock  at  home,  give  the  guar- 
antee of  honesty  and  securi^,  and  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  not  only  entioe  back  tfale  capi* 
tal  tliat  is  leaving  you,  but  mvite  it  from 
abroad. 

Whilst  regarding  our  pmnuits  and  laws  as 
nnfiivorable  to  that  eiMulatioa  of  capital  known 
m  other  seetions  of  the  Unien,  there  is  another 
eause  that  is  dealing  out  ita  infiueooes.  Lat- 
terly, there  has  sprung^  up,  in  eenseqoeooe  of 
the  slavery  agitation,  an  uneasy  feeung.  The 
wicked  and  insane  meddling  of  the  enemies  of 
our  institutions^  of  our  peace  and  tranquillity 
and  the  perpetaal  discussion  of  the  question, 
north  and  south,  contributes  laigdy  to  unsettle 
eonfideooa,  and  to  woik  on  the  lears  of  the 
tfanid.  I  am  not  among  the  number  to  believe 
this  evil  is  not  to  be  overcome.  The  south, 
miited  in  policy  and  interest,  united  by  the 
ties  of  cloeer  inter^sommunieation,  united  by 
an  extended  and  oombined  system  of  railroads, 
tuited  by  the  devehypBaent  of  her  vast  re- 
sources,  and  the  building- np  of  a  manaiactur- 
ing  interest,  will  soon  m  in  eircumstaoees  of 
power  and  prominencethat  will  put  at  naught 
all  the  distractions  that  have  threatened  her 
peace,  and  endangered  tlie  security  of  the 
UnioB. 

The  bttHding  -of  raiknada,  the  erection  of 
manofrotories,  and  the  demand  for  the  skill 
and  labor  that  they  every  where  create^  will 
attract  emigration  to  the  south,  wiU  angment 
our  white  p<^ulation^  who  will  become  more 
nenent  and  settled  in  their  pursuito;  and 
tendanoy  to  kwalialig  populatien  wfll 


pcove  an  dement  of  incMaaed  aeeurity  to  &• 
south,  one  whush  will  hasten  the  neorery  ti 
her  kst  powsb 

Attentioo  to  these  interests  will  acUevete 
more  Ibr/the  senU»  thsn  the  discnssioii  of  te 
platforms  of  poHtical  quackery,  invented  to  ad^ 
vance  the  pretensiiQs  of  their  preieetara. 

I  again  ropeat  that  the  cry  of  deficiency  ta 
capital  is  unfounded ;  we  have  it  in  abundanes 
for  all  our  purposes,  if  it  can  be  oooeentratsd 
and  oinndated  as  it  is  hi  Wall  street.  Tfasa 
has  be«i  no  period  in  the  last  five  yetos,  aotr 
withstandinff  its  befaig  marked  with  great 
revolutions  m  trade,  that  mone^  was  not  oh* 
tainable  in  New^Orleans,  on  good  seenrity— I 
mean  available  and  coovertiUe  ascurity,  aaeh 
as  is  reoogniaed  and  current  in  Amefcerdan^ 
Lenden,  and  Kew-Toric ;  I  do  not  mean  w^ 
curity  with  the  incumbraDce  of  notarial  pledge^ 
tacit  mertgagesk  apptaisement  laws,  fees  to 
lawyers  for  collecting,  and  veantioua  delays  ia 
realising  them.  Hm  mon6y4ender  is  alwa^ 
the  most  timid  of  men;  he  haa  what  ysa 
want,  and  is  always  willoig  to  eopply  year 
wants,  provided  he  is  sure  of  escaping  trouUs 
and  vexation,  and  the  security  you  ofier  is 
good ;  but  when  yon  ask  him  to  employ  at> 
tomeys  to  investigate  any  titles^  and  exposi 
bimsdf  to  any  unesrtainty,  his  oomplianoe  li 
at  an  end.  U  is  unreasonable  to  suppoee  a 
money-lender  would  be  attracted  by  the  ea 
ties  and  fonns  of  law  known  in  Lor^  * 
that  he  would  haaard  the  profit  en  1 
by  the  foes  paid  to  the  agents  of  the  law,  and 
tneir  punctual  reoovery  by  the  delays  of  m 
appeatMment  law  that  extends  the  payacii 
twelve  mon^  when  the  property  does  ast 
bring  two  thirds  of  its  caah  value.  It  is  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  produced  by^  fioch  a  can 
dition  of  laws,  tnat  curtail  the  ovcolauGa  el 
capital,  and  make  it  dear  to  the  agricuhasal 
classes  4Mr  the  eoontryw— £^peeeA  ^  Jamm  RMk 


NEW-TORK.**-OoipiiaaAL  Oaowm  Msn 
OaxAYMSsa  or  New-Yoxx. —  PoeinoK  ov 
Cm Bs--Oaia«  or  Nxw-Toax — ^Eaxlt  Hm- 
TO&T,  AjiVAXoia,  iMrBOvnaocn,  Vov^suMtm^ 
Bbbouxois,  Oomxacx,  Paosrxora,  bicl — ^Tbs 
powth  of  laige  cities  depends  upon  the  devct 
opment  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  fticilitMS 
they  poeeees  for  comaranioaticn  with  tracts  eC 
countfy  around  them.  The  larger  the  extant 
of  agricultural  eounhy,  whidi  fay  means  ef 
avenues  of  eommunioatioiv  natural  or  ait»> 
ficial,  can  be  brought  into  eootact  with  a  ditf» 
the  more  rapid  will  be  ita  growth,  and  the 
greater  the  magnitude  to  which  operatny 
causes  may  casry  it  While  the  meriiamc  arts 
and  the  business  of  exchange  are  imknown^  il 
results  from  the  regular  and  irresistible 
tkm  of  a  natural  law,  that  large  eitiee  cannot 
ist  nieeenditionCff  sodety  would  Aunbh 
ther  the  elements  of  their  grDWth,aQr  of 
nceservation.  The  bulk  of  the  pQpulatiMHk 
uig  agiiaoUniat^^BMDnoh  aa  tnat  food  is 
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flnt  QecMwy-^  iOfttter«d  orer  the  IkM  of 
the  earth,  regolatsd  by  the  attiactaooe  of  ioil 
aod  climate.  The  supply  of  waste  bejond 
those  of  food,  must  oome  from  cities,  either 
manufactured  or  imported  there;  and  such 
cities  will  rise  in  localities  fixed  by  the  nata- 
lal  aveoues  of  the  conntiy.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  fortunes  of  a  dty  change  ttlroqgh 
the  discoDtinnance  of  the  operation  of  causes 
from  which  its  existence  was  deriTed— «a  in 
the  case  of  a  particular  manufacture  which 
will  no  looeer  find  a  market  But  with  the 
decline  of  that  trade^  another  mi^  spring  up 
to  sustain  the  existence  of  the  city ;  a%  Iw  in- 
stance, a  large  manufiMturin^  town  in  the  inr 
tenor  of  p  country  may  lose  its  market  for  the 
article  which  ga^e  it  importance,  but  may 
have  acquired  commeraal  habits  dnriivr  its 
prosperity,  and  continue  a  d^pot  for  imand 
trade  when  its  manu&ctnres  are  no  longer 
profitable. 

The  dty  of  New- York  had  its  origin  en- 
tirely in  commercial  interests.  The  disoDverer, 
Henry  Hudson,  is  said  to  haTe  aold  the  title 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  in  ie09, 
and  they  located  the  first  permanent  establish- 
ment^ which  was  forcibly  broken  up  in  1618 
by  the  English  South  Virginia  >Oomi)any,  who 
claimed  the  title  under  the  discoveries  of  the 
Oabota  The  Dutch  havuig  been  reinstated 
in  1620,  by  order  of  James  I,  the  growii^ 
importance  of  the  place  induced  their  goyem- 
ment  to  erect  it  into  a  province  in  1629>  under 
the  name  of  New-Netberianda  It  retained 
tfaisform  nntU  the  goremmeot  of  Charles  IL 
took  forcible  possession  in  1664.  He  trans- 
ierrod  it  by  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of 
York — afterwards,  aa  James  II,  driven  from 
the  English  throne  for  hu  despotio  follies. 
From  lum  it  received  the  title  of  '^  New- York." 
In  1673,  when  the  Dutch  ruled  the  ocean,  en- 
tered the  Thames,  and  bun^  the  British  ship- 
ping—at the  moment  Oharles  and  his  court 
were  playing  at  romps  at  the  house  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portemouth— New-York  passed 
into  their  hands.  It  was  restored  to  the  Brit- 
ish by  treaty  in  16t4.  Thiw^  all  these 
changes  the  colony  preserved  its  commercial 
character.  The  causes  of  its  origin  had  little 
analogy  with  those  of  other  settlements.  New- 
Snglmid,  Pemmrlvania,  and  the  soathem  states^ 
had  more  the  character  of  religious  aavlums  for 
the  oppressed  than  New-Yorl^  whidb  was  lo- 
cated purely  by  commercial  adveaturera  with 
a  Tiew  to  trade,  and  this  distinctive  eharacter 
it  has  retwned  to  the  present  dav.  The  first 
charter  of  the  city  was  granted  by  Jamea  II. 
April  22, 1686.  The  mayor,  reoorder,  sherifl^ 
town  clerk,  and  clerk  of  ^e  market,  were 
appointed  by  the  king,  directly  or  indirectly; 
atdermen  and  assistants  were  chosen  annually 
by  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward  The  corpo- 
ration, styled  '*11ie  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Oommonalty  of  the  dty  of  New-York,**  were 
anthnriaed  to  make  improvements,  hU  nol  to 


inieiftn  with  vmM  tighit,  but  by  etmBent  oj 
the  omn§r».  In  1708^  Queen  Anne  confirmed 
the  charter,  and  gave  power  to  estabUsh  fer- 
ries. In  17  32,  G^ige  ll.  confirmed  tlie  char- 
ter, with  modifications.  The  city  was  made 
free^  and  the  power  of  the  corporation  in- 
creased, particularly  in  respect  to  the  right  of 
making  mtpravementa  wittiout  the  limltatkm 
or  assent  of  private  owners,  required  by  the 
grant  of  Jamea.  Sinee  then,  the  changes  in 
3ie  dij  charter,  br  acts  of  kglshrtion  end  by 
state  conatitntkin,have  been  nKistiy  modifica* 
tkms  of  the  charter  of  CtoagelL  The  charter, 
aa  it  now  etanda.  b  a  singnlar  illustration  of 
the  cbanges  whidi  hare  been  wrought  in  the 
gwewment  of  the  United  States,  by  their 
transitaon  fimn  a  state  of  colonial  sobjeetioQ 
to  national  independence,  and  by  the  general 
ptogrsBS  of  opnicn  throughout  the  country, 
it  is  a  fabric  of  afbitrary  powers  res^  upon 
a  popohur  basis.  Almost  all  the  grants  of 
Enginh  kings  haye  been  retained,  but  in  coBf 
firming  and  extending  the  authority  of  the 
muttieipal  government,  its  organiution  haa 
been  subject  to  the  popular  principle  d  repre- 
sentation, and  the  otiaens  have,  directly  or  in- 
directly, a  Toice  in  the  election  of  officers 
Hbo  meet  arbitrary  and  oppressiTo  existing 
power  is  that  of  taxing  property  be^fcnd  <& 
vo/iM,  for  purposes  of  improvement  Did  tfaia 
not  rest  on  Ibnns  of  popular  sanction,  insurreo* 
tion  vd  revolntion  would  be  the  immediate 
result  Another  is  the  power  of  police  justices 
to  arrest  and  imprison  an  individual  at  their 
own  diseretion,  without  the  form  of  trial  by 
jury,  for  six  months.  That  this  extraordinary 
power  exists,  is  the  best  proof  that  it  has 
never  been  abused. 

The  police  of  New-Yofk  has  been  raHief 
remarkable  for  success  m  detecting,  than  for 
vigilance  in  prerentlnff,  crimes.  There  are 
few  instances  of  a  crime  of  any  nuignitnde 
having  been  perpetrated,  in  whfeh  the  aeCori 
have  eluded  punidunent  Still,  the  dty  baa 
had  the  reputation  of  having  the  worst  police 
of  any  northern  city.  Of  bite  it  has  been  or- 
ganinsd  on  a  new  ftwting,  which  has  been 
round  four  times  as  expensiye,  if  not  more 
efficient,  than  the  old. 

PopoLATioif  OF  Nxw- YoRX.— The  population 
of  the  dty  has  progressed  with  remarkaUe 
rapidity.  The  aggregate  numbere  of  the  dty 
and  state,  fh>m  remote  periods,  compare  aa 

follows: 

MsU.  City. 

1696 80,000  ..  4^80a 

1781 60,000  ..  4.62a 

1766 *  100.000  ..  10,881 

1778 163,000  ..  21,870 

1786 801,100  ..  24,614 

1790 840,121  ..  88,181 

1800 686,766  ..  60,489 

1810 969,049  ..  96*872 

1820 1,872,812  ..  128,706 

1826 M16,468  ..  166,0M 
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BtattL 


Otf. 


1880 1,918,608  . .  202,589 

1886 2,174,517  . .  270,089 

1840 2,428,921  ..  812,710 

1845 2,604,496  . .  870,102 

1847» 2,674,768  . .  894,457 

• 

Prior  to  Ihe  firat  rcffnUur  «Diiiiiariitioo  of 
1790,  the  figure!  depend  upoa  uncertaiD  date, 
bat  thus  given  m  vom  tne  beak  authorities. 
We  have  remarked  that  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Kew-Tork  have  depended,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  upon  oommeroe ;  aooordingly, 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population  baa  id- 
ways  fluctuated  with  the  oourse  of  events  in 
regard  to  general  oommeroe.    Whenever  the 
general  trade  of  the  country,  from  whatever 
cause,  increased  in  magnitude,  the  reaooioas 
of  the  city  of  New-Ton,  which  early  began 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  general  market 
for  the  whole  country,  was  brought  into  full 
operation.   An  mcreased  demand  for  men  and 
money  arose,  whidi  was  anppUed  rapidly  iirom 
9tber  quartern  The  first  gieat  increase  in  the 
city  population,  was  fimn  1790  to  1800— ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  which,  the  population 
would  have  doubled  in  twelve  years.    That 
decade  was  one  of  unexampled  oommercial 
prosperitj^.    The  old  world,  mvolved  in  wan^ 
was  making  constant  demands  upoa  the  indus- 
try of  the  new;  and  the  produce  of  the  in- 
terior and  of  the  Deigfaborii^  states  was  press- 
ing to  the  Atlantic;  whence  the  shipping  of 
New- York  carried  it  abroad,  and  returned 
with  goods  for  distribution.    The  amount  of 
business  transacted  in  Kew-Tork  wonderfully 
iDcreaned,  and  its  attendant  profiti  drew  thi- 
ther capital  and  men  to  participate  in  them. 
The  decade  1800  to  1810  presented  a  change 
in  affairs.    More  than  half  of  that  period  was 
fraught  with  reveneai    Captures,  condemna- 
tions, embargoes,  and  acts  of  noninteroouise, 
diminished  the  capital  of  the  place,  am  well  as 
the  profits   They  diaoouraged  enterprise,  and 
the  general  depression  of  business  relaxed  the 
stimulus  that  had  drawn  numbers  to  the  dty 
in  the  previous  decade^     In  the  succeeding 
ten  years,  actual  war  destjx)yed  the  oommeroe 
that  before  languished.    From  1812  to  1816 
foreign  trade  was  extinct,  and  no  principle  of 
income  was  in  operation.  From  1816  to  1820, 
tnuie  agiuo  revived ;  but  the  rate  of  increase 
£rom  1810  to  1820  was  far  below  that  of  any 
other  decade,  while  the  increase  in  the  popnla 
tion  of  the  whole  state  was  more  rapid  than 


*  Efltimatod  aocordlsg  to  the  ratio  of  iaereaie  in 
the  preceding  five  jreirs. 


ever;  a  ftct  which,  in  an  extracrdhiaiy  de^ 
gree,  evinces  the  importance  of  oommeroe  to 
die  prosperity  of  New-Torit    From  1820  to 
1826,  oommeroe  was  prosperous,  and  the  ijop- 
nlation  of  the  city  swdled  in   proportioa 
This  is  to  be  remaiked,  however,  that  com* 
raerce  did  not  recover  the  degree  of  pne- 
perity  it  bad  enjoyed  firom  1790  to  1800,  for 
the  obvknis  reason,  that  European  wars  had 
ceased,  and  industry  and  navicaticn  had  re- 
vived, to  deprive  America  of  the  sort  of  mo- 
nopoly she  had  previously  enjoyed,    in  tfaa 
year  1825,  a  new  element  of  prosperity  was 
bfonght  into  operatioii,  in  the  Cjonstmctioo  of 
the  Erie  canal,  which  opened  to  the  oommaad 
of  the  dty  not  only  the  agrienltoral  pcodueli 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Geneaee,  W  also 
of  the  whole  coast  of  the  northern  lakes.   Tl» 
prosperity  growing  out  of  this  accoaaioa  «€ 
wealth,  ad<M  to  the  general  speeolative  cfis^ 
position  apparent  thipoghout  tne  wotld,  ooh 
spired  to  make  Kew-Tork  the  foens  of  finan- 
onl  and  commercial  operations;  and  fimn 
1880  to  1886,  the  largest  actual  increase  m 
nnmlwni  took  place,  which  ever  ooconred  in 
the  space  of  five  years.    From  1885  to  18S7, 
the  spectdative  fever  oontfaraed  to  rage,  and 
the  population  of  the  city  to  increase.    From 
1887  to  1840,  the  revdsioo  took  plaoe;  and 
with  it  a  desire  to  leave  the  dtf  for  westeni 
enterprise  returned    Farms  wfaidi  had  been 
tnraed  into  building  lots  for  paper  dtiea,  were 
sgam  put  under  the  plough.     Doriii^  the 
flpeeolative  mania  real  estate  rose  in  ptie^ 
and  the  idand  was  laid  oat  in  town  lota  to  its 
utmost  liffiita  LaigeciQantitiee  of  goods  were 
mamifoctured  on  credit  for  southern  and  wcat- 
era  consumption ;  importations  were  inuncuas 
on  credit,  sides  as  Urge,  likewise  on  time.  AD 
these  operations  gave  employment  to,  and  cre- 
ated a  demand  for,  work-people,  whom  the 
high  wages  drsw  into  the  titj,    Businese  and 
capital  also  flowed  thither,  and  the  nombaim 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  real  and 
peraon^  eatate,  rapidly  augmented     When 
the  revulsion  took  place,  the  reverse  of  this 
picture  was  presented :  boikUng  stopped,  real 
estate  fell  in  value,  large  operations  USM^ 
people  were  thrown  out  of  emplc^,  and  mtof 
left  the  dty  to  aeek,  through  the  exercise  ii 
industry  in  the  westwn  ooontry,  the  fortonss 
they  had  hoped  to  realise  in  dty  speeolatioa 
The  income  from  1885  to  1840  was  mncfa  Isss 
than  in  the  previons  term  of  ten  rears ;  snd 
for  the  decam  ending  with  1845,  the  incrcass 
was  something  less  than  that  ending  with 
1835.   The  growth  of  the  dty  by  wards^dnee 
1885,  has  been  as  foUows: 
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tfaids 


183S 


lA 9,029 

8d 9,315 

Sd 10,»l 

4lh 12^10 

stti 1S,093 

Sh a),061 

fita : 14,19« 

Stb 94,SB5 

9lh. lO^M 

lOlh 23,932 

lltti 7,344 

mh 7,938 

l3Ui* 

14lh* 

l«ht 

16th± 

nihj 


1890 

ni33i 

8,903 
9|599 
12,705 
17,723 
13,570 
15,873 
d0,79» 
82,810 
16,338 
14,915 
11,806 
18,598 
14^ 


laas 

10^ 

7,549 

10,884 

16,349 

18,4^ 
16,827 
Sl,48l 
98,570 
90,618 

^ 

24,^37 
17,180 
17,306 

13,202 


10,629 
6,394 
11,681 
15,770 
19bl4» 
17,198 
89^888 
89,078 
84,796 
29,026 
17,059 
11,662 
18,517 
90,235 
16,754 
82,273 
18,619 


Malm 


rwMlw      Total 


Total 166,086     902,680     270,089     312,718 


6,649 

6,681 

12,830 

3,947 

8,U15 

6,968 

6,449 

5,451 

11,900 

12,136 

8,662 

81,000 

9,601 

10,861 

20,368 

9,716 

44,907 

^ 

14,239 

16,607 

14,895 

16  612 

30,9inr 

10,010 

10,963 

90,993 

^*S! 

13,920 

27,250 

6,879 

6,490 

13,378 

10,750 

11,661 

28,4n 

10,065 

11,038 

21,10S 

8,142 

11,310 

19,429 

18,723 

20,614 

48,33r7 

13.566 

14,591 
190,737 

87,m 

180,365 

871,120 

There  is  now  an  EighteenthWard,  constitated 
in  1846,  from  the  others.  The  great  increase 
-in  the  popniation  is  in  the  uptown  wards; 
and  it  nas  beeu  promoted,  or  in  &ct  made 
possible,  odIj  by  mcreased  facilities  of  loco- 
motioo. 

Manhattan  IslaQd  presents  somewhat  the 
Ibrm  of  a  boot — whereof  the  toe  is  the  Bat- 
tery, and  the  heel  Corlear's  Hook,  on  the  East 
river.  Broadwaj  runs  from  the  Batterj  longi- 
tudinallj,  diyidi^  the  island  in  nearly  eqaal 
halves.  On  the  &8t  river  side  are  the  Bowery 
and  East  Broadway,  fornung  two  main  arteries 
throogh  which  the  population  circulates  to  tiie 
upper  wards.  The  Harlem  railroad,  eom- 
mencbg  at  the  Park,  one  mile  from  the  Bat- 
tery, runs  up  Centre  street,  through  Bowery, 
continuing  on  the  Fourth  avenue  eight  miles  to 
the  Harlem  river,  and  forms  a  great  artery  for 
the  city  travel  About  the  year  1880,  when 
tile  city  had  aboqt  half  the  population  that  it 
now  oontfluns,  the  difficulty  of  living  at  a  dis- 
tance up  town,  when  nearly  all  the  business  is 
transacte<l  in  the  triangle  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  from  East  to  the  North  river,  at  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  frt>m  its  apex  to  the  Battery, 
was  very  great  That  difficulty  operated  much 
against  tbe  growth  of  the  city,  and  favored  the 
growtii  of  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn,  across  the 
ferries.  About  that  time  the  Harlem  railroad 
was  projected,  and  the  omnibuses  introduced. 
Thus,  a  number  of  gentlemen  doing  business 
down  town,  employed  a  coach,  at  12jI  cents 
each,  to  take  them  home  to  dinner.  From  that 
beginning  the  omnibus  business  has  grown  until 
this  year  the  number  licensed  is  861,  and  t^e 
license  money  paid,  |5,910.  The  capital  em- 
ployed is,  for  vehicles,  $200,000;  horses, 
|l80,000;  harness,  <&c,  $100,000;  building, 
4ec.,  $250,000.  Total  capital,  $780,000.  These 
omniboses  form  eighteen  lines,  that  run  froij^ 


all  parts  of  the  dty  to  the  Battery,  bringing 
down  thousands  to  their  business,  and  thence 
diverging  to  all  rarts  of  the  citv,  in  a  fan*like 
form,  running  to  Twenty-seventh  street,  wfaick 
is  8^  miles  from  the  Battery.  They,  as  also 
the  Harlem  railroad,  take  passengers  this  dis- 
tance for  6^  cents  each.  These  oonstitutt 
the  means  of  the  increase  of  the  city.  Thev 
make  the  uptown  lots  available  for  the  dwe]> 
ings  of  those  doing  business  down  town,  and 
have  therefore  greatly  raised  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  upper  partaof  the  citv. 

The  streets  are  laid  out  irregularly  below 
Fourteenth  street  Commendng  wiui  Four- 
teenth, they  run  two  miles  in  straight  lineo 
from  East  to  Korth  river,  and  at  equal  di»>  ^ 
tances  from  each  other,  being  numbered  up 
to  165th  street,  which  is  9f  miles  from  m% 
Batterr.  Lonnkutinally,  run  ten  avenuet 
from  Fourteenth  street  to  155tb,  being  num- 
bered from  1  to  10  from  East  to  North  river. 

One  of  the  greatest  elements  in  the  growth 
of  New- York,  has  been  the  development  of 
the  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  whicn  affordi 
an  ample  supply  of  cheap  friel  to  meet  thtt 
growing  demand.  Where  wood  is  in  common 
use  as  fuel,  a  great  augmentation  in  price  in- 
evitably follows  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  consumers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demandu 
of  steamboats  and  fru^toriee.  Forests  are 
limited  in  their  power  of  production.  A  ]aig« 
and  increasing  population  will  consume  mora 
rapidly  than  nature  can  produce ;  and  the  de- 
mands of  an  augmenting  population  upon  new 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes  are  constantly 
narrowing  the  limits  withm  which  the  powers 
of  nature  are  in  operatioa  Old  countries  have^ 
therefore,  of  necessity,  penetrated  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  for  those  supplies  which  could  no 
longer  be  found  upon  its  8ur£scei  The  impor- 
tance of  coal  mines  to  manufrusturing  industry 


•  These  two  Wards  mre  conititated  in  182&~Ui«  Thirteenth  ftorn  the  Taiih,  and  ths  FosrtM&Ui  from 
the  Mxth  noA.  Eighth, 
t  a«t  off  from  th«  Niolh  Ward  in  Maith,  183S. 

Taken  from  the  TwtUlh  Waid  tn  1830. 

Taken  frem  Um  Xtefsnthia  1837. 
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is  quite  as  great,  as  there  is  no  eauabej  of  fidl 
population  where  famaces,  if  dependent  upon 
the  productions  of  the  forest,  would  not  yield 
to  anch  an  extension  of  agriculture  as  would  be 
necessary  to  supply  its  inhabitants  with  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

About  the  year  1825,  when  the  Erie  canal 
was  about  to  give  such  an  Impulse  to  the  busi- 
ness of  New-Tork,  tiie  mining  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  coal  basin  commenced  a  supply 
of  fuel,  whidi  has  become  one  of  theimost  re- 
markable features  in  our  national  mdustry. 
trhe  great  coal  valley  of  Pennsylvannia  is  60 
miles  long  and  6  miles  wide— covering  800 
flquare  miles,  or  192»0O0  acres.  The  several 
mmes  discovered  and  probed  amount  in  thick- 


neH  to  to  feet  which,  aooording  to  the  usial 
estimate  of  ooal,  gives  119,000  tons  per  men. 
If  half  of  this  region  should  be  worked,  it 
would  supply  an  annual  demand  of  11, 000,000 
tons  for  1,000  years. 

This  is  the  ample  depot  of  foel  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Atlantic  cities,  opened  in  1825,  wha 
the  export  was  34,693  tons.  There  hare  beta 
since  oonatructed  five  great  avenues  to  fariiv 
that  coal  to  market,  vix. :  the  Lehigfa  cans^ 
the  Schuylkill,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  tha 
Morris  canal,  snd  the  Beading  railroad.  These 
five  works  costs,  in  round  numberB,928,000,00€^ 
and  the  Quantity  of  coal  brought  down  has 
been  as  follows: 


lUilroaA 


Scbuylkitt 
Canal 

1810 89,964 

U^ a39.M6 

1840 452,S51 

1849 491,608  49,990 

1SA7 136»14S       1,916,567 


Lflbigfc    ^Lackawuaa    AnotlMn        Total  mb 


€UtSO 
131,950 


43,900 

90,000 

148,470  30,365 
9T3;i99  905,253  89,737 
635,015       338,144       S»,9e6 


174,131 


86M4i 


Before  the  eonstruction  of  the  Reading  rail- 
road, the  Schuylkill  canal  had  a  monopoly,  and 
the  price  in  Kew-York  was  held  as  high  some- 
times as  114  per  ton — a  price  which  greatly 
retarded  the  oriDgtog  of  it  into  genenl  use. 
When  the  railroad  was  completed,  it  speedilv 
took  the  business,  and  now  delivers  one  half 
file  supply.  By  this  Competition  the  price  was 
reduced,  and  at  retail  in  ^ew-Tork  varies  from 
f  5  60  to  96  per  ton.  It  is  now  $6.  At  this 
rate  the  value  of  the  product  this  year  is 
$16,217,142.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  this  fuel  is 
consumed  in  the  city  of  New-Tork.  It  is 
manifest  how  great  an  influence  tiie  develop- 
ment of  this  trade  has  had  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  dty. 

As  we  have  stated  elsewhers,  the  popula- 
tion of  New- York  is  exceedingly  diversified, 
and  has  perhaps  less  of  national  character 
than  most  other  cities.  Indeed,  its  floating 
population  is  largely  supplied  from  immigra- 
tion. The  number  of  immigants  that  have 
arrived  in  New- York  for  four  years,  ending 
July  81,  is  as  follows: 

1848-4 51,807 

1844^6 70,880 

1845-6 91,280 

1846-7 152,166 

Hie  whole  number  of  arrivals  for  twelve 

S>arB  was  855,860.  The  large  immigration  of 
e  last  vear  was  mostly  owing  to  the  distress 
and  famme  abroad.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1846, 
64,226  were  from  British  ports;  and  in  1847, 
88,788  came  from  the  same  quarter.  Ilie 
eonstant  influx  of  strangers  produces  a  mixed 
population,  inasmuch  as  that  a  lat^  portion 
of  each  arrival  remains  in  the  city.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1845,  the  nationality 
of  the  inhabitants  was  as  follows : 


Bom  in  New-York  State 194,916 

**  New-England  States 16,079 

<*  Other  United  States 25^72 

**  Mexico  and  South  America. .  508 

"  GreatBritain 96«581 

«  France 3,710 

"  Germany 24,416 

*■  Other  places 3^277 

His  gives  a  total  of  865,059 — which  diowi 
a  discrepancy  of  6,048  firom  the  return  in  the 
above  table.  This  arose  from  the  fiact  that 
the  returns  of  the  I5th  ward,  as  first  made, 
were  not  received  by  the  commissioner,  and 
re-enumeration  was  made  of  that  ward,  witb> 
out  describing  the  nationality. 

This  population,  numbering  in  roimd  num- 
bers 400,000,  now  densely  covers  one  third  of 
Manhattan  Island  \  and  at  the  same  rate  of  in- 
crease that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  last  80 
years,  the  year  1880  will  find  the  whdLe  island 
densely  settled  to  Harlem  river,  with  a  popo- 
lation  of  1,200,000  souls.  The  increase  of 
New-York  and  Brooklyn,  compared,  has  beta 
as  follows : 


KKW-TOBX. 

ropntatim  Inci 

1820 123,706 

1880 202.587    63.8  per 

1840 312,710    44.7 

1845 871,102    17.S 

ABOOXLTV. 

PopnlatioK  lacraaM 

1820 7,175 

1880 16,H9«  114.6  per 

1840 36,238  135.8   ' 

184& 59,666    64.3 
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Ttus  gremt  increMe  of  BrooUrn,  whidi  )uu 
imbed  it  nearly  toiialf  what  Kew-Tork  was 
in  1820,  Inu  grown  out  of  IIm  fact  that,  to 
he  near  bufltneaa,  and  to  eaoape  the  high  tax- 
BtioD  of  Jfew-York  on  peraonal  preperty, 
many  persona  do  bnsinem  in  the  dty,  and  re- 
aide  acroes  the  ferry. 

ABscsam  Vauob  or  PBOFBKTr.-^T1ieTalae 
of  pro|>ertT  In  New* York  has  fluetnated 
greatly  in  tboee  yean  of  specnfaitioo  and  re- 
▼nlsioD  to  the  tafluence  of  whidi,  on  the  pros- 
pect of  population,  we  faaTe  alluded. 


AOOKUATB 


YAvn  aw 

aniw>TO&K. 


181 6 182,074,260 

1817 78,896,735 

1818 80,264,091 

1819 79.1 1 8,061 

1820 69,580,763 

1821 68,285,070 

1822 7 1,289,144 

1828 88,481,170 

1824 , 87,480,026 

1825 101,160,046 

1826 107,447,781 

1827 112,21 1,926 

1829 111,130,240 

1829 112,626,016 

1880 126,288,518 

1881 189,2804814 

1882 140,802,618 

1833 166,496,1 87 

1884 186,648,511 

1886 218,728,708 

1 886 809,600,920 

1887 263,837,860 

1838 ; 264,162,941 

1889 266,789,180 

1840 262,843,1 63 

1841 251,777,702 

1842 287,806,901 

1848 228,001,889 

1844 285,960,047 

1846 289,996,617 

1846 244,952,404 

1847 247462,808 

Tfab  girea  the  tszable  Tttloe  lor  ibkty-two 
yeara,  from  the  dose  of  the  war,  thioQgfa  all 
the  Tidssitiidea  of  the  re?oliition  in  1S20-21, 
when  the  late  United  States  Bank  came  near 
Sto  eospenskm,  the  recovery  of  bosiness  and  the 
hnpolse  given  to  it  by  theopetting  of  the  Erie 
Oanal,  until  trade  ran  into  tne  wildest  specu- 
lation, eanyfeg  values  to  their  highest  point, 
in  1886.  From  that  year,  as  specalatioB  sub- 
sided, valuatiooe  fell  year  1^  year,  until  1848, 
when  they  reacbsd  their  lowest  pooit,  at  a  fall 
of  $81,499X)81»  «qaal  to  the  wnole  value  at 
the  eloee  of  the  war.  Since  1843,  the  values 
have  again  iMen  in  adrance.  This  ncoveiy 
has  been,  however,  altogether  on  the  side  of 
feai  estate,  the  ValoatioB  of  perMaua  esUte 


having  eoBtSnoed  to  dedhMb     The  mode  of 
valuraeo,  however,  and  the  high  rate  of  tazea 
imposed,  have  conspired  to  make  the  asscia 
ment  a  very  uncertain  criterion  of  the  real  in- 
creased penenal  property. 

For  the  last  few  years  a  law  has  been  ia 
foice  requiring  the  valuation  -to  be  made  in 
each  vear  between  the  second  Tuesday  in  May 
and  the  fifteenth  of  August ;  and  givioe  to  the 
inhabitants  who  mav  at  that  season  of  the  year 
be  residing  out  of  the  dty,  the  option  of  being 
aseessed  for  personal  property  either  in  the 
dty,  or  in  the  places  of  their  summer  residency 
For  several  years  past  the  rate  of  taxation  haa 
be«n  eo  high  in  the  dty,  that  these  dtizena^ 
who  are  both  numerous  and  wealthy,  find  ii 
for  their  interest  to  pfl|y  their  personal  tax  in 
the  country,  by  which  they  make  a  saviiigy 
commonly,  of  more  than  one  half.  If  they 
reside  out  of  the  state  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  second  Tuesdav  in  May  and  tha 
fifteenth  of  August,  the  chance  is,  that  they 
pay  no  peraonai  tax  any  where. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  in- 
creaae  of  reid  ud  perMoid  property  with  the 
annual  taxation  of  the  dty,  which  indudea  the 
county: 


ov  KMW'YOKK  csrr,  wm 

TBB  AirKVAL  TAX  IXVBO. 

JFifnign  Ooodt, 

T«ar          BmI  FefMMl  ToUl  Tum 

835.. 148,738,435  7S,T58,6I7  218,793,703  850,080 

89S..8S3,742,8(a  74,001,978  000,500.080  1,065,110 

8 J7..  196,540,100  67,307,341  S63.837,3S0  ],175J00 

888..104,54S,<S0  00,«00,a69  904,lfiS,O4I  1,151,130 

830..100,778«434  70,010,700  fl86k7HD,»aO  1,352,838 

840..  187,131^64  65,791,000  962,643^163  1,876.290 

Ml..  180,347,946  65,430,450  251,777,703  1,304,130 

84«..176,S12,342  61,204^  307.806,001  1,408,080 

643.. 164,065,014  60,040,575  928,001,880  ],758,48f 

844..  171,036,501  64,023,456  285,960,047  1,988,818 

845..  177,907,090  62,787,597  239.993,517  2,090,194 

846..  163,480,984  61,471,470  244,05 /,404  9^20,140 

847..187,814,886  59,837,917  947,161,408  2,542,301 

Tkoe  we  see  thai  real  estate  has  incroased 
since  1848,  which  was  the  pdnt  of  lowest  de- 
pression, $22,850,078,  and  m  the  same  timo 
penonal  property  has  dedined  98,20O,0(Xk 
while  the  amount  of  taxes  has  increosea 
$788376)  thos  throwing  on  enomioos  burden 
upon  real  estate.  The  aggregate  taxation 
amounts  to  10S.8  cents  per  $200  of  valuatiooL 
Thisindudee  theatate  tax  of  one  mill  per  $100 
imposed  by  the  law  of  1842,  to  nuuw  good 
any  defidt  that  might  arise  in  the  means  of 
paying  the  state  deot  In  consequence  of  the 
diminished  debt  and  the  enhanced  canal  toll% 
one  half  this  tax  has  been  remitted,  and  the  r^ 
mainder  wUl  be  sa  A  new  law  has  also  beefi 
passed  to  make  petaeno  doing  business  in  New- 
York  pay  taxes  on  the  capital  employed  hero 
—-a  law  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  restrain 
thegrowth  of  Brooklyn. 

The  business  of  the  dty  has  so  improved 
during  the  past  year,  and  with  ii  41m  pndata  of 
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trade  hftTe  been  00  enhftiieed,  as  mtich  to 
lighten  tazatioa  The  following  is  a  table  of 
the  foreign  oommeroe  eince  1821 : 

FOBnON  OOMHSftOI  OT  VBW-TOBK. 


1831. 
!«». 
1823. 
18M. 
103S. 

1837. 
18S8., 

1830. 

183t.. 

18».. 

3888. 

1834., 

1835.. 

1830.. 

1837., 

1886.. 

1839.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 


Affrindi 

..  012 
..1,1T2 
..1,«IT 
..1,864 
..1,486 
..1,389 
..1,414 
..1,977 

.1,810 
..1,480 
..1,634 

.1,808 
..1,998 

>.M3i 

.9,044 
.2,985 
.2,031 
..1,790 
.2,159 
.1,953 
.2,118 


Tmh 

171,968 

a»,790 

296,780 

M8;709 

280,179 

274,997 

293,872 

275,677 

881,613 

314,716 

837,009 

401,718 

480,918 

444,904 

464,464 

556,780 

580,879 

468,890 

565,335 

597,501 

540,095 


Fvra^v 


i9Bw090j012 
88,912,458 
80,601,455 
87,785,147 
50,024,973 
34,798,664 
41,441,833 
80,117,016 
84,979,403 
38,656.064 
57,991,727 
50.995,024 
66,587,970 
72,294,890 
89,304,108 

118,886,194 
68|374«558 
77,914,790 
97,078,687 
56,845,994 
75,968,015 


$13,194,645 
15,504,694 
81,069,096 
92,309,382 
34,039,970 
10,437,299 
24,614,035 
95,135,487 
17,609,600 
17,666|694 
26,142,719 
22,799,500 
94,728,903 
22,196,061 
20,035,755 
27,455,993 
28,634,610 
89,182,948 
36,662,923 
30,186,470 
30,731^ 


7tu 

1843. 
1S43., 

1644.. 
1845. 


JlrrivS 

.1,969 

.1,839 

.S^U8 

.9,048 


Tom 

565,315 
491,404 
583,372 
013,840 


62,415,555 
10,0864)67 
76,740,2«> 
79,108,111 


23,090,190 
SS.4«l,9a 


1846 2,293     612,040     70,200^11 

1847, 11  months.  03,801,440 


36.423,M 
49,>«,4ft 


The  ioipotti  of  the  opeeolatiTe  Tcar,  18S6, 
the  same  in  which  the  OMOied  Tafue  of  real 


estate  was  the  highest,  were  larger  thaa  ef« 
before.  The  rear  1880  again  preseotedafa^h 
figure,  bat  the  trade  was  of  a  specolativo 
character,  and  ended  in  great  reTnlsions.  The 
bosmess  of  1847,  in  the  aggregate,  is,  haw- 
ever,  larger  than  ever  before,  the  exfwiti 
havinff  swollen  to  a  very  important  figor^ 
reachtiu^  60  per  oeni  of  the  imports^  This  has 
arisen  worn  the  great  export  of  form  prodoefl^ 
which  has  been  supplied  in  swellin|^  Tolomes 
from  that  great  source  of  eomniercial  weal^ 
the  Erie  canaL  The  progress  of  the  receipt 
of  produce  from  ihe  canals  for  the  last  tea 
years  has  been  as  follows: 


TALua  or  rmomroa  lot  at  nra 


r::  PMdon  of 

the  rorart        Anlniab 

1887 4,460,187  8,621,205 

1838 ....4,875,730  4,439,659 

1889 5,856,391  4,917,825 

1840 4,518,203  5,107,906 

1841 6,A45,578  5,582,138 

1842 8,741,059  4,897,015 

1843 5,956«474  6,857,344 

1844 7,7164033  7,788,098 

|0tt 7,750y500  0,009,106 

1846 8,680^1  10,083,890 


WATta  raox 

Oth«T 

PradBct* 

383,386 

855,537 

986.849 

987,140 
10,766,408  646,407  2,150,839 
10,840,427  494,847  1,949,541 
11,337,635  616,660  2,561,150 
12,684,616  506,597  8,480,670 
17A79,581    630,404    6,432,950 


TBI  VaW-TOaK  OAXAU. 


Pood 
10,074,075 
10,847,566 

7«6A0,035 
10,888,917 


toroi 

1378,456 
1,574,715 
1,681,702 
1,819,331 


dm 
118,188 
89,488 
184,818 
33,980 
55,782 
55,489 
56,994 
86,158 
88,497 


22^806,905    742,003    4,805,790    276,678 


1,286,817 
855,009 
1^044,090 
1,055,806 
1,369,199 
1,842,002 
1,667,028 
9,388,526 
3,559/158 
8,770^470 


2I,803,SI 
S3,9U,i» 


22,751,00 


JM,64«,4« 
45,4a,3U 
61,10M9I 


In  these  ten  years  it  is  obserrable  that  the 
materials  of  commerce,  derived  from  a  work 
not  in  operation  in  1825,  have  doubled,  adding 
$51,105,260  to  the  value  of  artides  whi£ 
oought  New-Tork  for  a  market  twenty  years 


previously.  The  accounts  for  1 847  are  not  yot 
made  up ;  but  the  amount  will  for  esEoeed  tInO 
of  1848.  The  following  shows  the  qnantHieB 
of  four  articles  that  sou^  tide 
several  years : 


Flo«r,bblf. 2,078,708 

Wheat,  binhflU. 897,346 

Com,         «      . 

Barkj 
BacoD, 

Batter, 

Lud, 


lbs. 


IMS                  1844                   IMS  IM6                   1MI 

2,329,204     8,5n,2S0  3,068,441 

1,962,240     1,680,088  2,050,016 

186,016         17,861         85303  1,010,140 

543JI90        818,472     1,137,917  1,4S7;0S8 

065,200  9,034,600 

22.676J00J**»^^^*  21,104,030    ^SjB^jSti 

ZS,5i6,J00J   3,007^  7,347,006      6^409 


3.80tJBl 
&,9aB,77f 
M4aj!2 


Wool, 


{34,815,700 

•« 24,336,960   96,674,300    87,366,770    85,007,903    4Q,690M 

«       6,316,400     7,672,300     0,417/M)0     8,553,826    11,921,3N 


These  large  sopplies  of  vegetable  food  go  to 
swell  the  external  oommeroe  of  the  city,  and 
are  capable  of  meeting  almost  any  demand 
which  the  ezigendes  of  Europe  may  require, 
while  they  ftimish  the  means  of  paying  for 
the  large  importation  from  abroad ;  they  also 


Bsetaterad 
WiMliaf, 


create  the  credits  in  New-Toik,  through  whick 
the  producers  are  enabled  to  pay  for  increMed 
supplies  of  goods,  both  domestic aad  imported^ 
received  throusfa  the  Erie  esnal.  The  Mf- 
ping  interest  of  New-Tork  has  pn^greased  ■ 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

ins  1838  1840  tMI  tMf 

183,053  103,030  308,530  g»,OiO 

6,255         834  870 


Total  regliteradlODiiaoe 190,807 

OoaMteg  ••  14B308 

«•      ftean  •«  18,113 

«       iuder20toos  **  7,974 

OodlUbcrj        •«  •*  135 


108,004  203,630  980,340 

108,000  10&805  214,000 

10,601  34,754  35,?I7 

8,090  0^1  9^74$ 

171  280  208 


4»,U8 


.908,811   «4,814  414^7   OOCyOOO 
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According  to  the  laws  of  the  TJnited  States, 
no  vessel  can  be  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
without  being  registered;  and  no  yessel  can 
be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  without 
being  enrolled  or  licensed.  The  registered 
tonnage,  therefore,  gives  the  amount  engaged 
ia  foreign  commeroe,  showing,  comparatively, 
its  progress,  and  the  enrolled,  the  same  in  re- 
gard to  the  coasting  trade.  The  shipping  of 
New- York  is  mostly  employed  in  direct  trade, 
while  the  carrying  trade,  so  called,  is  mostly 
conducted  by  eastern  vessels.  The  business 
of  navigation  is  in  some  degree,  distinct  from 
that  of  commerce,  inasmuch  as  the  former  may 
be  carried  on  by  a  country  that  has  no  pro- 
ductions, while  the  latter  depends  upon  sur- 
plus prodactionsL  Of  this  latter  dmracter  is 
Kew-York  commerce,  and  it  thrives  most  in 
those  years  in  which  the  national  exports  are 
largest  Not  until  1846  had  New- York  any 
steam  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. 
The  new  line  of  Bremen  steamers  is  the  first 
enterprise  of  the  kind,  and  the  business  of 
85,000,000  Germans  is  by  it  brought  in  closer 
connection  with  New- York.  The  steam  ton- 
nage engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  has  more 
than  tripled  since  1838.  The  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  ap 
pears  to  have  progressed  in  each  branch  m 
nearly  an  equal  degree. 

In  the  progress  of  population,  trade  and 
value  of  property  belonging  to  the  city,  it  has 
necessarily  resulted  that  the  active  moneyed 
capital  has  progressed  alsa  To  take  the  in- 
creased capital  employed  in  all  as  a  guide  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  existing  wealtii, 
would  be  incorrect;  for  the  reason  that  although 
nsurance  capital  amounts  to  |3 1,000,000,  it 
consists^  for  the  most  part,  in  bonds  and 
mortgage  upon  real  estate,  and  is,  therefore, 
only  a  representation  of  the  properly  already 
ooosidered  under  the  assessed  values.  In 
New- York  almost  every  species  of  fixed  prop- 
erty, by  means  of  hypothecation  in  one  form 
or  another,  becomes  circulating  capital,  which 
is  constantly  changing  its  form  and  yielding  at 
every  conversion  a  profit  to  its  employers.  In 
regard  to  calculation  connected  with  the  acti- 
vity of  commercial  transactions,  the  amount  of 
bank  capital  becomes  a  more  direct  guide.  In 
1826  there  were  fourteen  banks  in  operation 
in  the  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
113.600,000,  exclusive  of  the  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  which  wm  authorized  to 
eTn])loy  $2,500,000.  At  this  time  there  are  in 
New- York  twenty-five  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $24,311,760,  and  the  capital  of 
twenty- three  of  these  institutions  is  assessed 
as  follows : 

Owned  in  New- York  city 118,872,183 

"  state 2,062,468 

«         other  states 4,025,871 

VOL.  n. 


Owned  by  the  state. 271,704 

**         foreigners. 2,634,446 

Total $22,866,669 

The  capital  employed  in  banking'^at  any 
one  time  is  not,  however,  a  precise  indication 
of  the  activity  of  business,  as  thus — in  No- 
vember, 1848,  the  same  capital  was  the  basis 
of  $66,314,129,  which  bad  loaned  $80,278,529 
in  November,  1847,  showing  that  the  activity 
of  business  as  indicated  in  the  table  of  imports 
and  exports,  was  one  third  greater  this  year 
than  in  1843. 

The  city  of  New- York  has  a  large  debt  con- 
tracted fur  the  construction  of  the  Croton  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  is  now  supplied  with 
water.  The  Croton  river  is  a  stream  of  whole- 
some water  running  into  the  North  river,  and 
is  tapped  at  a  point  called  Croton  lake,  cov- 
ering 400  acres,  and  containine^  600,000,000 
gallons,  by  the  aqueduct,  at  a  distance  of  38 
miles  from  Harlem  river.  That  whole  distance 
is  connected  by  an  uninterrupted  conduit  of 
stone  and  bride  masonry.  Tne  valley  of  the 
Harlem  river  is  1,460  feet  across,  and  the 
aqueduct  is  brought  over  in  iron  pipes,  laid 
upon  a  bridge  constructed  of  arches,  114  feet 
aoove  high  watermark,  at  Yorkville,  or  79th 
street,  on  7th  Avenue,  five  miles  from  City 
HalL  The  pipes  discharge  into  a  reservoir 
1,826  feet  long  and  836  feet  wide,  having  an 
area  of  85  acres  and  a  capacity  of  160,000,000 
gallons.  From  the  receiving  reservoir  a  double 
line  of  iron  pipes,  three  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
vey the  water  two  miles,  to  the  distributing 
reservou*,  on  42d  street  It  is  420  feet  square, 
contains  4  acres,  and  has  an  elevation  of  44  feet 
above  the  streets,  and  a  capacity  of  20,000,000 
gallons.  From  this  reservoir  are  led  the  serv- 
ing pipes  which  supply  the  city,  and  are  about 
170  miles  in  length,  or  1  mile  to  2,240  inhabi- 
tants. This  will  supply  86,000,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  or  24  gallons  to  each  person 
when  the  population  shall  have  reached 
1,600,000.  This  stupendous  work  cost  in  the 
neighborliood  of  $14,000,000,  and  was  under- 
taken by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
question — "  water  **  or  "  no  water."  The  water 
is  supplied  to  dwellings  at  a  general  rate  of  $10 
per  head,  beside  600  free  hydrants  and  1,600 
fire  hydrants,  llie  income  of  the  water  is  spe- 
cially pledged  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  debt  The  number  of  wat€r  takers 
in  1844  was  7,171  private  dwellings,  paying 
$72,128,  and  2,421  public  buildings  and  fac- 
tories, paying  $59,660,  making  together  9,582 
water  takers,  paying  $131,784.  In  1846-7, 
the  number  of  takers  had  increased  to  15,000, 
and  the  revenues  to  $194,561.  The  public 
debt  created  chiefly  for  this  object  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


11 


1<» 


NXW-TOBX — OOMMXROIAIi    GBOWTS  AND  OBBAIliX8B  OVa 


ruBUo  mn,  onnr  of  msw-toue*  1847. 


A 
I 


5  p«r  eent.  dty  itook  of  1890  and  1829,  due  In  1850. 

5  *(       flr«  loan  Btook,  due  in  1851 

6  **        publio  building  stock,  due  in  1 850 

5      ((       flra  indemnitj  atock,  doe  Ih  1868 


fB90/)00  00 
500,000  00 
515,000  00 
375,088  00 


18,754 


Water  debt  as  IbUowa : 

7  per  oenU  water  loan  Btockt  dneln  1858 

7*^   M  "  «»  1857 

K  tf  u  18S8 

M  K  ti  ]880 

(i  <4  M  1870 

«  «»  "  1880 

5  Hid  0  per  cent  Croton  water  etook,  due  in  1890. 

6  per  oenU  temporary  water  loan,  belinre  1849.. . . 


5 

5 
5 
5 


Deduct  pioeeeds  of  water  stock  in  banka,  to  the  eredtt  of  the  ^^ 
fund .110»166  33 

Homlnal  amount  of  debt .*••••* — .......•.....••  •••••• 

Leea  itocks  and  bond*  in  einUng  ftind,  ftom  ealeB  of  real  m^«  »«  ^l^^cnues 
apeciaUT  pledged  for  (he  redempUon  of  the  city  debt,and  eaah  ta  bank,  to  credit 

of  the  rand 

Actual  amount  of  dty  debt  on  the  30th  April,  1847 


$1,040,068  00 

890,207  00 

980,488  00 

8,000,14)0  00 

2,500,000  00 

3,OC)0,0(H)  00 

1,875,577  00 

385,000  00 

757,910  00 

8S,09* 

eojM 

isoM 

125.000 

1511,000 

68i,7TI 

15i»l<» 

45,474 

912,898,182  00 
912,788^15  «7 

707,199 

$14,438,103  67 


I 


2,670,T24  28 
1,748,379  39 


An  ample  ainldoff  fond  is  in  active  opera^ 
tion to  re<iteem  tbisdebt  completely  in  a  period 
of  forty  yean.  The  ezpenaiture  of  the  city, 
aa  indicated  in  the  above  table  of  annual  tax 
imposed,  is,  for  1847,  $2,642,361 ;  out  of  this 
$14*7,000  was  for  aUto  tax.  The  leading 
general  heads  of  city  expenditures  are— com- 
mon schools,  $261,000 ;  police,  $400,000 ;  alms 
house,  $843,000 ;  interest  city  debt,  $767,000 ; 
lamps  and  gas,  $129,187 ;  cleaning  streets, 
$186,000 ;  water  pipes,  $54,403 ;  salaries  dty 
officers,  $233,000,  and  the  bahmce  for  sundry 
es^Mnditures. 

The  city  of  New-Tork  has  paid  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  state  tax,  as  thus :  in 
1842,  when  the  mill-tax  was  imposed,  it 
amounted  for  the  state  to  $619,693  ;  of  this 
New-Tork  dty  paid  $237,807,  or  two  fifths  of 
the  whola  The  census  of  1840  gives  the  state 
population  at  2,428,921,  and  the  dty  at  812,932 
— or  one  eighth  only  of  the  population.  The 
property  owned  by  the  dty  of  New- York 
consists  of  two  descriptions^  vis:  property 
embracing  town  lots,  commen  lands,  quit-rents, 
and  various  real  estates,  valued  at  $2,638,682, 
and  yield  $64,240  per  annum ;  dty  real  estate, 
in  use  for  dty  purposes~-City  Hall,  parks, 
grounds,  schools^  markets,  dn^  valued  at 
$22,468,397,  and  producing  $4p3,366  per 
annum,  as  follows : 

Avaihible  property... $  2,638,682    $  64,241 
Not  saleable 21,468,398      403,856 


Total $26,107,080    $467,697 

Although  19'ew-York,  thnragh  force  of  geo- 


graphical and  external  drcomstanees,  hat 
grown  thus  rapidly,  there  have  been  manf 
causes  in  operation  to  retard  its  prcgre»> 
These  have  grown  mostly  out  of  vicious  laoL 
latioo,  general  and  local  Inrecurrkigtowut 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  fluctuation  of  tha 
dty's  prosperity  with  the  flourishing  or  decay- 
ing state  of  the  external  trade,  it  beoooMS  cfi- 
dent  the  wel&re  of  the  dty  depeiuls,  in  m 
eminent  degree,  upon  the  entire  freedom  with 
which  capiUd,  in  the  shape  of  goode^  prodboi 
or  money,  can  flow  securdy  in  and  out  to  pnfit 
by  the  current  state  of  events.  Xew-Yodc 
holds  a  relation  to  the  whole  trade  of  tha 
Union  different  from  that  of  any  other  dty— > 
and  also  far  superior  in  re^;ard  to  it,  ihan  tut 
held  by  any  commercial  city  in  Europe,  inr^ 
gard  to  the  interior  country.  All  the  othtf 
cities  of  the  TTnited  States  are  centres  of  locsl 
business.  Mobile  concentrates  that  of  Ala- 
bama ;  Charleston  of  South  Carolina ;  Geoigia 
and  Baltimore  of  the  tract  watered  bj  the  tii- 
butary  streams.  Philadelphia  looks  mostiT 
to  her  own  state,  having,  nowever,  atretcbea 
forth  an  arm  through  her  canals  to  western 
tracts.  Boston  is  the  common  centre  for  New* 
England  business,  and  well  has  she  improved 
her  local  advantages  by  means  of  railroada— 
of  which  700  miles  open  every  remote  sectaoa 
of  the  New-Eneland  states,  and  converge 
within  every  trade  and  travel  up<»  Boston; 
she  has  also  greatly  enlar;^ed  her  coonedka 
with  the  west,  by  overconung  natural  difiScol* 
ties  by  means  of  the  Western  nulroad.  New* 
York,  however,  by  its  canal,  mokes  tributoir 
the  whole  northern  and  western  states,  aM 
her  shipping  commands  the  coasting  trad«  to 
New-Orleans. 
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lfl» 


VUfClgB 

Datlmbl«. 

$284,897 
884,549 
816,047 
858,292 
897,597 
861,428 
858,244 
822,272 
857.280 
858,262 
545,978 
482,594 


Forrign 


aupoEia  imoM  VKW'Yoam  to  FORsiair  poetb  fob  thb  rooAL  txa&  shbiko  smm  80»  185S. 

DomMtto 
MOMTBi.  Prodae*. 

Wj $8,188,027 

Ac^Bt 8,259,594 

September 2,593,986 

October 2,702,882 

Korember 2,451,611 

December. 2,512,496 

January 2,419,296 

February 3,852,948 

Barch 4,818,245 

April 4,244,044 

Kay 4,249,924 

June 8,566,869 


$2,811 

22,974 

134,271 

106,626 

62,868 

21,918 

26,693 

98,982 

100,667 

67,719 

106,818 

126,500 


Spede. 

$6,004,170 
2,678,444 
8,490.142 
1,779,707 
6,083,996 
6,668,286 
2,868,958 
8,551,548 
611,994 
200,266 
1,834,898 
8,666,856 


Total. 

$9,478,905 
6,290,661 
6,534,446 
4,947,007 
7,945,472 
8,564,017 
5,673,191 
7,820,690 
5,383,026 
4,866,291 
6,737,608 
7,780,818 


Tbtal $88,863,757    $4,461,886    $871,687      87,273,708    $81,461,082 

Those  items  for  seyeral  years  compare  as  follows : 

1618.  1840.  1850.  1851.  1899. 

Domestic  Produce $88,688,844  $88,226,419  $38,227,676  $47,496,978  $88,863,767 

Foreign,  dutiable. 2,698,697      8,614,916       6,483,761      6,107,498       6,883,572 

Specie 12,028,794      4,629,873       5,886,108     26,622,731     87,273,708 

Total  of  EzportH $88,361,236  $41,471,207  $44,646,540  $80,227,207  $81,461,082 

'*       Imports 91,668,883    89,464,640   112,968,598  126,270,706     98,801,184 


dostry  of  Oaliforoia  has  given  a  product  ia 
exchange  which  sells  readily  at  all  times; 
and  the  United  States  domestic  productions 
haye  been  raised  by  the  addition  of  gold 
which  Europe  will  take  when  she  does  not 
want  foreign  produce.  The  importations  at 
the  port  have  oeen  as  follows : 


Hub  presents  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
exports  of  the  port,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  importa  It  aim  shows  the  influence 
of  California  in  developing  the  trade.  That 
new  region  has  absorlKd  a  large  amount  of 
produce  and  domestic  manufactures  that 
would  not  sell  readily  in  Europe.    The  in- 

1849. 

Spede $2307,687 

Free  Qoods 8,028,681 

Dry  Goods 86,417,112 

Other  DatiaUe 42,166,210 

Total $89,464,640 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of 
goods  entered  for  consumption,  and  the 
quantity  entered  for  warehousing,  being  the 
gross  imports ;  also  the  aggregate  with<vawn 

QCPOBtB  nmasD  ax  raw-TosK  moic  voksioh  ports  fob  thx  naoix  txae  ncDnni  nam 

80,  1852,  ooMPAasD  with  the  pasviooa  txab. 


1880. 

$10,602,115 

7,890,878 

46,842,271 

48,233,329 


185L 

$10,890,501 

8.821,042 

58,066,611 

49,498,551 


1082. 

$2,528,391 
11.926,912 
48,900.986 
85,444,896 


112,968,598        126,270,705  98,801,184 

from  warehouse,  and  that  entered  for  con- 
sumption, being  the  quantity  put  on  the 
market: 


MOVTHa' 


July 

A«(iui 

BepiembcT.... 
October.,.,.,, 
November....  < 
iPooeniber. . . .  • . 

Jannsfj , 

Tebraarr 

Uaroh... 

Aprfl , 

jfc 

isae 


Tkftol.. ... 
Do.  1860^1 


XoUrBd  for 
CoMomstloa 


>»■ 


12,374,701 
11,979^004 
6,384,178 
5.790,705 
4,890,065 
6,073,162 
8,584,311 
7,034,952 
9,802,084 
8,410,448 
6,096,906 
7,6U,I81 


94,845381 


1,022,725 

1,868,060 

884,916 

1,204,994 

938,056 

1,060,165 

1,981,694 

1,0113,383 

916,519 

732,493 

453,109 

640,7:0 


11,466,714 


Wtm 

Goods. 


Spwie, 


1,027,481 

638,384 

366,153 

L566,720 

415,838 

575,601 

1^1,456 

1,11^949 

1,843,938 

1,496,449 

780,046 

1,008,047 


81,143 
186,608 
116,650 

^165 
816,473 

96,376 
104,736 
110,203 
595,491 
827,400 
380^ 
480,747 


11,986,912    2,588,801 


WUJFMMMX      tl,-BWU,IA1       k^KMIhVa.*       m^^rm*Jf^* 

107,889,161  14.802JB24I    8,391,049!  10,300.601 


Total, 


14,606,060 

13,461,030 

0,730,791 

8,577,674 

5,971,459 

6,784,394 

11,019,007 

0,840,6n 

12,567,902 

10,066.710 

7,719,735 

0,760,697 

190,887,848 
141,073,581 


WilbdnwD 
from 


1,107,644 
1,853,345 
1,600,304 
1,609,436 

i,3n.ioo 

1,117,466 
1,564,658 
1,788,907 
1,605^9 
1255,499 
1,380,871 
011,479 


Total  Uirowa 

oatba 

MartaC 


16,718,988 
18801,313 


14650,069 

13,366,086 

10,635,179 

8,976,116 

6,410,496 

6,791,606 

11,316,165 

10,035,191 

13,377,931 

11,480,788 

8,646,081 

10,030,354 


195,614,006 
18a.478,08ft 
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Last  year,  under  the  large  imports,  there 
was  an  excess  of  goods  warehoused.  Thw 
year  there  is  an  excess  withdrawn,  making 


together  a  difference  of  nearly  $8,000,00€t 
The  dry  goods,  as  compared  with  oiber%i 
to  have  been  as  follows. 


Snterad  War«iM>as«, 
1851.  1S52, 

Dry  Gooda $6,940,219  $8,471,478 

All  other 7,862,605  2,995,236 

Total $14,802,824        $11,466,714 


Witbdnwn. 
1851.  18». 


$6,700,816 
6,500,497 


>7,474,65» 
9,2SS^2S 


$12,201,818        $16,7l2,9€i 


The  diminution  in  warehouse  stock  seems 
to  have  been  almost  altogether  of  merchan- 
dise other  than  dry  goods.     The  warehouse 


operations  are  annually  becoming  more  im- 
p^vtant^  being  already  16  per  ceat.  of  the 
goods  passed  into  consumption. 


BILATIVS  VALUE  Or  THJE  BXAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  HI  THE  dTT  AK0  OOUKTT  OF  VKW-TOMM^ 

AS   ASSESSED  IS   1851    AlCD    1852. 


Ward*. 


;_.    ASSESSMENTS  OF  IHdl. 


Kaal  EsUte. 


\ 


Total . . 


$29,782,583  00 

15,477,3H0  00 

14,409,650  00 

8,238,620  00 

10,242,D50  00 

7,857,250  00 

11,121.726  00 

11,965,200  00 

11,437,250  00 

6,622,200  00 

6,560,450  00 

3,274,400  00 

4.501.800  00 

7.877.801  96 
18.347,594  00 
1<870,000  00 
12,479,325  00 
25,255,600  00 

6,614,157  00 


Pervonal  Sttet«. 


$39,361,364  42 
2  01)3  663  19 
8,821,745  54 
1,352,045  00 
2,783  664  00 
1,127,850  00 
S.990,440  00 
2,036,939  OUi 
1,918,593  38' 
1,269,450  00 

626,321  52. 

511,600  00 

639,705  73 
2,519,893  19 
15,275,270  00 
1,020,950  00 
2,970,520  00 
5,400,187  00 

314,800  00 


ASSESSMENTS  OT  IWL 


Rral  EstaCev 


Peraonal  Eatate: 


$30,828,183  00 

15,999,725  00 

16,656,300  00 

8,407,420  U> 

10,738,4)0  00 

8,104,850  00 

11.7,57,490  00 

12,939,960  00 

11,795,800  00 

A.851,300  00 

",897,200  00 

3,888,896  00 

4,699,900  00 

8,133,500  00 

19,245,250  00 

11  375,139  20 

13,lft6,850  €0 

33,886,010  00 

9,878,380  00 

7,916,200  00 


$252,186  753  20 


$227,015,855  26]  f  193,095,001  97^ 

Total  yaluation  in  CouDty 

Total  yalurtion  in  Lamp  District 

Total  yaluation  south  of  c«ntre  of  Fortyseoond  street 


$40,671,5  3  76 

2,947,672  50 

'9,769,472  86 

1,571,567  00 

2,490,550  00 

1,303,250  00 

2,746,575  00 

1,706,573  00 

1,727,643  38 

1,106,250  00 

530,831  46 

518,100  00 

552,506  73 

8.335.927  00 

15,8-,J6,945  84 

1,608,225  00 

3,436,900  00 

8,194,800  00 

255,400  00 

210,750  00 


TOTAL. 


ft98,5e0,042  53 


1861.  I 

$60,143,947  42 

17,540,963  19 

83,231.305  54 

9,590,665  00 

13,026,614  00 

8,965  100  00 

14,112.166  00 

14.023,139  00 

13,355,843  38 

7.801,650  00 

7,186,771  53 

3,786,000  00 

5,301,505  73 

10,:  97,694  45 

33,638,864  00 

15,8904)50  00 

15,449,845  00 

30,745,787  00 

6,928,957  00 

WlU16tti  Wd. 


ISGS. 


18.947.397  SI 

86.4^778  S 

9,978,987  M 

13,888,900  tt 

9,4ii8  100  00 

14.504,065  » 

14,646.533  » 

;  13  583.443  36 

74M7.5S0(» 

7;437,a3l  46 

4,406,906  » 

5,358,409  73 

lO,4O9,«7  00 

I  35,078,195  H 

18,9e3.,364  91 

l&,6a3,7»  Of 

4^030,619  00 

10,I33,3»00 

8.1«,SW00 


$320,110,888  531  $35t,706i,7%  7i 

$361,706,795  73 

337,589.246  73 

338,086,019:3 


NORTH  CAROLINA.— Colonial,  Revo- 
lutionary AND  Subsequent  History — Phys- 
ical Condition — Productive  Industry  and 
Resources — Population — Chief  Towns — 
Education— Reugious  Sects — Courts — Ca- 
nals AND  Railroads,  &c  Ac 

Colonial  History. — ^The  first  English  set- 
tlemeut  made  in  America  was  planted  in 
the  summer  of  1585,  on  Roanoke,  an  island 
situate  in  the  passage  between  the  sounds 
of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle,  North  Carolina. 
The  patron  of  the  infant  colony,  which  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  seven,  was  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  granted,  in  1584,  a  patent  fur  such 
lands  as  he  might  di^over  in  America,  *'  not 
possessed  by  any  Christian  people."  The 
same  year  he  dispatched  two  small  ves- 
sels to  make  discoveries ;  and  these  dropped 
their  anchors  early  in  July  in  Ocracuke  Inlets 
The  adventurers  lauded  on  an  island  near 


Roanoke,  called  by  the  nativea  Woooeoo, 
where  they  were  received  bv  the  inhabitanti 
with  every  mark  of  hospitality.  After  visit- 
ing the  region  immediately  around  Wococon, 
they  returned  to  England,  and  gave  a  highly 
favorable  account  of  the  saluhrky  ol  tke 
climate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Tlie  name 
Virginia  was  bestowed  upon  the  countij, 
and  Raleigh's  patent  was  confirmed  l^  act  of 
Parliament  bir  Walter  sent  out  at  ooce, 
under  Ralph  Lane  as  governor,  the  colony 
above  mentioned.  Soon,  however,  the  setlkiv 
became  entangled  in  difficulties  with  the 
natives ;  difficulties  which,  originating  io  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  Grenviile,  the  ecm- 
luander  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  colonists 
had  come  from  England,  kept  increasing  un- 
der subsequent  tyrannical  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  governor,  befitting  a  conqueror  rad^ 
than  the  head  of  a  peaceful  colony.  Hostil- 
ities broke  out    The  English,  who  had  been 
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<Meapied  diiefly  in  axpUniig  the  «ofmtiy« 
tfolFefed  sooD  from  the  want  of  proTisions. 
They  became  discoaniged,  and  finally,  in 
11^86,  retained  home  on  board  the  fleet  of 
Sir  FraaciB  Drake,    A  few  days  after  their 
departare,  Orenyille  arrived ;  and  fiadiii^  the 
4woy  gone,  left  fifteen  men,  with  proyisione 
for  two  yean,  to  keep  up  the  settlement 
Undeterred  by  hie  first  &ilnre,  Raleigh  sent 
4)at  another  colony  early  in  1687,  with  orders 
to  settle  OB  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  they  were 
to  build  the  projected  *'city  of  Baleigh."  l^e 
new  coloniste,  howeyer,  were  put  ashore  at 
Roanoke.  They  found  no  traces  of  G-renville's 
party,  which  had,  no  doubt,  fallen  victima  to 
the  Indians'  revenge.    Scarcely  had  the  new 
settlers  landed,  when  they  were  engaged  in 
petty  oombats  with  the  natives.     Their  gov- 
emor.  White,  returned,  on  solicitation,  to  Eng- 
land, to  hasten  certain  promised  suppliM. 
But  owug  to  the  troubles  consequent  upon 
the  threatened  Spanish  invasion  of  England, 
he  was  detained  from  re-visiting  the  colony 
ontil  the  autumn  of  1690.    On  arriving,  he 
lound  the  site  of  the  settlement  inclosed  by  a 
strong  palisade;  but  not  a  colonist  remained. 
To  the  present  day  their  &te  is  only  a  subject 
of  conjecture.   Thus  ended  Raleigh's  attempt 
to  colonise  Viiginia,  in  which  he  had  spent 
frnitlessly    upwards    of    $180,000.      North 
Carolina  remained  untenanted  henceforth  by 
Knglishm«in  till  the  middle  of  the  next  cent- 
ury. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  (1630,)  a 
tract  of  land  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  desig- 
nated as  Carolina,  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath ;  but  as  be  planted  no  colony  upon  it, 
it  waSt  after  a  time,  declared  forfeited.  Out 
of  the  same  territory  Charles  IL  formed,  in 
1668,  the  provmce  oi  Carolina,  and  conveyed 
it  by  charter  to  eight  distinguished  royalist 
noblemen  of  England.  This  c&jter,  as  amend- 
ed in  1666,  defines  the  limits  of  the  province 
to  be  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  south, 
the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  north  the  parallel  of  86  deg. 
30  mia,  afterwards,  and  now,  better  known 
as  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  The 
eight  grantees  were  made  joint  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  and  were  intrusted  with  powers  of 
jurisdiction  over  its  colonisfciL 

Already,  previous  to  this  conveyance,  set- 
tlers bad  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province.  For  some  years,  parties  from  Vir- 
.ginia,  mainly  dissenters  seeking  escape  from 
religious  persecution,  had  been  coming;  a  few 
Mt  a  time,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  sound, 
Afterwards  called  Albemarle,  and  forming 
small  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Chowan 
river.  To  this  district  the  new  proprietors 
gave  the  name  Albemarle^  in  honor  ox  one  of 
themselves,  the  duke  of  that  title,  more  ex- 
tensively known  in  history  as  General  Honk, 
the  parliamentary  commander,  to  whom 
Charles  IL  owed  his  reitoratiQa  Sir  William 


Berkley,  Qovemor  of  Virginia,  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  proprietMs,  was  authorised 
to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  district  A 
little  colony  had,  also,  been  planted  by  ad- 
venturers from  New-England,  near  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Fear  river.  The  soil,  however,  proved 
very  unproductive,  and  the  colony  dwindled 
slowly  away.  It  would  soon  have  totally  dis- 
appeared, had  not  some  planters  from  Bar- 
mdoes,  under  Sir  John  Yeamans,  removed 
thither  in  1666,  and  formed  the  settlement  of 
Clarendon,  by  which  the  few  remaining  New- 
Englanders  were  rapidly  absorbed.  These 
new  settlers  supported  themselves  with  diffi- 
culty by  shipments  of  boards,  shingles  and 
staves,  yet  the  stople  production  of  that  region, 
to  the  West  Indiesi  Qradually,  by  numerous 
migrations  southward,  the  colony  again  bo- 
came  reduced,  until  at  length,  before  1690,  it 
was  entirely  exhausted.  The  proprietaries 
in  167Q,  sent  out  emigrants,  under  the  oonh- 
mand  of  William  Sayle,  to  form  a  new  settle- 
ment, to  be  known  as  the  county  of  CarterU. 
The  colonists  located  themselves  first  at  Port 
Royal  (S.  C.  *,)  but  they  soon  removed,  and 
formed  a  settlement  between  the  rivers  Ash- 
ley and  Cooper,  which  they  called  Charleston. 
Sayle  dying  in  the  following  year,  Sir  John 
Yeamans,  of  Clarendon,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Carteret,  the  southern  province. 
Thus  were  there,  in  1671,  two  permanent  sei> 
tlements  in  CaroUna—^ /6«mar/0  and  Carts- 
reL  These  two  constituted  the  neuclei  of 
North  and  Sooth  Carolina  as  now  existing. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  proprietors^ 
the  celebrated  John  Locke  framed  a  scheme 
of  government  for  the  whole  prpvince  of  Car- 
olina. '*  The  Grand  Model,"  as  it  was  called, 
thouffh  complete  of  its  kind,  was  tog  compU- 
catecL  if  not  too  mooarchioU,  for  an  inrant 
coloinr;  yet  the  proprietaries  adopted  it  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  province,  and 
such,  for  twenty-three  y«ars,  it  nominally  re- 
mained. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was 
never  brought  into  operation,  though  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  district  in  the  province  strove 
hard  to  comply  with  its  requisitions,  in  sfxts 
of  the  continued  and  ultimately  successful  ofH 
position  of  the  colonists. 

The  settlement  at  Albemarle  was  aug- 
mented by  accessions  from  Virginia,  New- 
England,  and  the  Bermuda  islands.  William 
Drummond  was  appointed  the  first  governor. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Stevens,  under 
whom  were  enacted  the  first  laws  of  the  col-  . 
ooy,  by  an  assembly  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  council,  and  twelve  delegates;  of 
which  the  last  branch  was  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  two  former  by  the  proprietors.  Every 
encouragement  was  given  by  these  laws  1x> 
whomsoever  proposed  settling  in  the  colony. 
Bounty  lands  were  granted  at  a  moderate 
(^uit-rent,  (half-penny  an  acre ;)  taxes  could  be 
imposed  only  by  consent  of  the  assembly; 
and  rel^ons  liberty  was  promised  to  msifr* 
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bets  of  ereiy  CAiriBtian  denominatioD.  Intes- 
ti&e  oommotioD,  proceeding  partly  from  du- 
oonteot  with  the  **  Model  S^^m,"  and  partly 
owing  to  a  general  feeling  of  restlessness 

Srer^ent  sometimes  in  bew  colonies,  soon 
isturbed  thepeace  and  wetfkre  of  Albemarle. 
Stevens,  on  his  death,  was  succeeded  by  Gart- 
wrigbt.  The  latter  soon  retiring,  Eastdinrch, 
at  the  time  in  England,  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  The  proprietors,  to  atone  for  a 
grieyance  which  be  had  received  from  the 
oolonistB^  nominated  Miller,  a  turbulent,  but 
talented  person,  then  also  in  England,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Oovemment»  and  a  member  of  the 
council.  Eastchnrch  being  detained  on  his 
Iray  out,  Miller  proceeded  to  Albemarle,  to 
rule  as  deputy-governor  until  the  governor 
should  arrive.  His  strictness  in  collecting  the 
revenue  excited  g^eneral  discontent  In  coo- 
aequenoe,  in  1667,  an  insurrection  broke  ont» 
under  the  lead  of  Culpepper,  a  fugitive  dema- 
gogue from  the  southern  province,  and  Gil- 
Eun,  a  New-England  tmder,  who  was  about 
to  be  prosecuted  for  violating  the  revenue 
laws.  Miller  and  part  of  tiie  council  were 
seised  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  suoeess- 
Ihl  insurgents  assumed  the  government,  and 
exercised  its  powers  ibr  two  years.  Death  put 
a  stop  to  Eastchurch's  efiforts  to  obtain  his  le- 
gal rights.  Miller,  escaping  from  prison,  fled  to 
England,  whither  Culpepper  had  also  gone  to 
justify  himself  before  the  proprietors.  The 
latter  was  arrested  and  tried  for  treason,  but 
escaped  on  a  legal  technicality.  The  propri- 
etors tbouRht  it  best  to  overlook,  in  a  great 
measure,  ue  late  insurrectionary  movements, 
and  to  receive  the  nominal  submission  of  the 
insurgenta.  Setb  Sothel,  now  a  proprietor  by 
purchase,  was  appointed  govenior.  For  six 
years  Sothel  filled  the  gubernatorial  chair; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  inhabitants,  ex- 
asperated by  his  continued  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule, seized,  and  were  about  sendmg  him  to 
England  Tried,  however,  at  his  own  request, 
by  the  colonial  assemblv,  he  was  removed 
m)m  the  government  and  banished  from  the 
country.  Sothel  retired  to  Carteret,  where 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  rife,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Albemarle  by  Philip  Lud- 
well,  whom  Thomas  Harvey  soon  followed  in 
the  administration  as  deputy-governor. 

The  discontent  and  turbulence  of  either 
province  were  not  removed,  until  the  arrival 
(1695)  of  John  Arefadale,  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors, as  governor,  invested  by  his  commission 
with  unuBuallv  extensive  powers.  Sagacious, 
and  possessed  of  rare  prudence,  the  Quaker 
Archdale  succeeded,  by  his  skilful  manage- 
ment, in  reducing  both  provinces  to  compara- 
tive order.  During  the  late  disturbances.N'orth 
Carolina  had  received  a  decided  check  to  her 
prosperity.  Many  fled  the  country.  At  the 
l)eginning  of  the  Culpepper  insurrection,  the 
pcovkiee  oootaiiMd  1,400  taxable  '-*  "^'^  -^ 


hi  1694,  787  were  all  that  ooold  be  fboai 
within  its  limits.  Under  Archdale,  howerer, 
the  colony  began  again  to  flouriab.  On  Im 
retirement^  under  Harvey,  reappointed  depu- 
ty governor,  (1690,)  under  WaUcer,  ppessdent 
of  the  council,  (1699,)  Daniel,  in  ue  aaaaa 
office,  (1708,)  and  Thomas  Carey,  deputy 
ffovemor,  (1705,)  the  province  wms  repleo- 
ished  with  inhabitants.  Settlementa  wefe 
made  on  the  Pamlico  river,  (1698,)  npoD  the 
Tar  and  the  Neuse;  and  Balh  county  was  est 
oflt  to  the  southward.  Rice  and  tar,  two  ef 
the  staples  of  North  Carolina,  began  now  fa 
be  exported.  (Thurches  were  for  the  first  time 
erected,  and  provision  was  made  for  soBtaiB- 
in^  a  regdar  ministry.  ReCgion  he^an  to  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  authoritlea^  gi^ci^ 
however,  in  an  illiberal  and  sectarian  spirit, 
inconsistent  with  the  promise  of  r^giooe  fib* 
erty  made  at  first  to  tne  colonista  "Die  £pia> 
copalians,  as  in  Virginia  and  Sontk  Carolio^ 
had  a  majority  in  t£e  legislature,  whidi  th^ 
failed  not  to  use  to  the  disal^ty  and  at> 
tempted  repression  of  all  dissentersL 

North  Carolina  was  soon  to  feel  the  80oai|t 
of  another  rebellion.  Carey,  not  givkig  aali^ 
factioD  to  the  proprietors,  was  remov^  iirofi 
office,  and  William  Olover  appointed  to  coh 
duct  the  administration.  Carey  endeavored^ 
at  ihe  head  of  an  armed  force,  to  uanrp  th» 
government;  and  persisted  in  the  attemft 
even  after  the  amval,  in  1710,  of  tbe  new 
deputy  governor,  Edward  Hyde.  Hyde  pfO- 
mised  to  redress  every  grievance  of  whacb 
Carey  complained,  but  ue  insmgent  beajd 
nothing  save  the  wild  promptings  of  amfat- 
tioa  Attaddiig  Edenton,  he  was  repobed 
and  forced  to  retire.  Finally,  Hyde,  bv  tbb 
time  (1711)  governor,  succeeded,  with  ths 
help  of  regular  troops  from  Yu^giniat  in  pnk" 
ting  down  the  malcontents. 

Meanwhile,  the  province  was  invoWed  in  a 
general  war  with  tne  Indiana.  Since  tlia  set- 
tlement of  Albemarle,  uninterrupted 
had  existed  between  tbe  whites  and  tHe 
tives.  As  the  settlement  increased  in 
bers  and  extent^  however,  the  Indiana  begu^ 
not  without  reason,  to  fear  for  their  fbtore  safe- 
ty. In  1707,  a  colony  of  French  HogueoolB 
had  removed  from  V irnnia,  and  setticd  oo  tite 
river  Trent;  and  in  1709,  a  colony  of  6«f- 
mans,  from  Heidelberg  and  its  vicinity,  fooDd- 
ed,  under  Baron  Graffenried,  the  aetUeaicgft 
of  New  Berne,  (now  Newbem,)  at  the  confb- 
ence  of  the  Trent  and  Keuse.  Tbey  received 
a  liberal  grant  of  land  from  the  proprietarica 
It  was  the  surveying  of  these  lands^  for  Qnt 
fenried,  that  led  to  the  ourbreak  of  the  Indaiaa 
Regarding  the  surveys  a  direct  encToaduncal 
on  their  Independence,  the  Toscarorai^  whs 
lived  on  the  Keuse,  Ck)otentney  and  Tnr  riven, 
seized  upon  Lawson,  the  surveyor-general,  ca 
a  fi&vorable  opportunity,  and,  after  cooadta- 
tion,  put  him  to  death.  An  immediate  atta^ 
was  made  upon  the  whUe  eettJementa  aon^flf 
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AlbeinttrieSomid,j[l7ll,)  and  whole  fiiinnies 
were  unraspecttngly  batchered.  Other  trtbee 
joining  the  Tascaroras^  the  war  became  gene 
tbL  Bath  ooiintj  was  ezpoeed  almost  de&nse- 
less  io  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  All  Caro- 
lina did  not  contain  at  the  time  2,000  men 
able  to  bear  arms ;  y  et^  when  assistance  was 
songht  from  the  southern  proving  it  was  at 
onoe  obtained.  GoL  Barnwell  was  dispatched 
with  a  snniU  body  of  white  men  and  a  strong 
lorce  of  friendly  Indians.  The  enemy  were 
worsted  in  several  eneonnters,and  i&naUy  com- 
pelled to  betake  themselTes  to  a  fort  near  the 
Keuse.  Here  they  wonM  soon  hare  been 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion;  but  Bam- 
well  oondaded  a  hasty  and  disadvaniageons 
peace.  In  a  few  days  after  Barnwell  h^  re- 
tomed  to  South  Oarolina,  the  same  Indians 
renewed  hostilities.  The  situation  of  thejpro- 
▼ince  had  now  become  truly  critical.  Byde 
dying,  (1712,)  he  was  succeeded  by  Pollock, 
by  whom,  as  president  of  the  eouneil,  aid  was 
asked  from  Vngioia  and  South  Carolina.  The 
governor  of  the  latter  province  sent  out  a 
party  of  40  white  men  and  800  Ashley  In- 
dians, under  Col  Moore.  Overtaking  the  Tus- 
caroras  in  January,  (1718.)  he  attadced  them 
in  their  fort  near  the  Gotechney,  and  took  800 
of  them  prisonerBw  His  own  loss  was  small 
The  captives  were  given  to  the  Ashley  allies 
as  a  reward  for  their  services,  by  whom  they 
were  all  sold  into  slavery.  The  power  of  the 
Tuscaroras  was  broken.  Suing  for  peace,  they 
obtained  it  on  ignominious  termai  The  great- 
er part  of  the  nation,  too  weak  to  fight,  and 
too  proud  to  submit,  removed  to  the  north, 
and  confederated  with  the  Senecas,  together 
with  whom,  and  other  tribes,  Uiey  afterwards 
Ibrnied  the  '*  Six  Nations.**  The  other  hostile 
Indian  tribes  (the  Cores,  Mattamuskeet,  etc.) 
were  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
the  victors.  In  1716  peace  was  partially,  and 
in  1717  finally  concluded.  The  sufferings  of 
the  province  during  Carey*s  rebellion  and  the 
Indian  war  were  extreme.  Not  a  few  of  ^e 
settlers  absndoned  their  homes  altogether. 
Notwithstanding  the  accession  of  new  colonies 
and  the  natural  increase  of  the  popolatioo,  the 
whole  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  the 
province  in  17 17,  did  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand. In  1676  they  numbered,  as  we  have 
eeen,  about  fourteen  hundred. 

Sttceeedtog  gubernatorial  administrations 
were,  for  some  years,  unfortunate.  Charles 
Eden,  who  assumed  the  administration  in 
1714,  rendered  himself,  by  his  imprudence,  if 
not  crimioality,  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
otrantenanciDg  piracy.  His  private  and  pub- 
lic character  alike  suffered,  and  his  admmis- 
tration  was  uoqniet  and  disturbed.  He  died 
m  1722,  and  was  succeeded  in  1728  by  George 
Barriogton,  a  man  totally  unfit  for  the  office. 
Powiessed  oaly  of  inferior  talents,  imprudent 
in  his  choice  of  measurei^  and  himself  a  street 
brawler  aod  notoriooa  rioter,  he  relaxed  all 


the  bonds  of  wholesome  government,  roisnil- 
mg  the  country,  till  he  was  displaced,  in  172((, 
by  the  appointment  of  Richard  Everard  to  his 
much-abused  station.  The  new  governor  was 
more  dreomspect  in  his  conduct ;  but  his  ad- 
ministration was  not  as  firm  and  energetic  as 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  oolong  required. 
During  the  term  of  his  office,  Carolina  became 
a  rovu  government  In  July,  1729,  the  king 
purcshasM,  for  £17,600,  seven  eighths  of  the 
whole  provmee  from  the  proprietors ;  the  re- 
maining eighth  was  retained  by  Lord  Carte- 
ret, and  was  laid  off  for  him  (not,  however,  till 
1748)  adjoining  the  Virginia  line.  Previous 
to  this  (1728)  the  boundary  between  Virginm 
and  North  Carolina  had  been  settled  upon  its 
existing  basisi  In  1781,  Everard  was  re- 
moved by  the  crown,  and  Barrington  again 
made  governor.  This  appointment  was  un- 
fortunate. Barrinffton  could  agree  neither 
with  his  council,  me  assembly,  nor  the  peo- 
pla  Incessant  disputes  excited  incessant  die- 
satisfketion.  Justice  was  administered  irreg. 
ularly,  and,  it  was  said,  not  always  impartially* 
His  enemies  were  numerous ;  no  party  gave 
him  its  support  At  last,  in  1734,  troubles 
pressing  on  every  hand,  he  retired  from  the 
administration,  and  returned  to  England. 
Under  Oabriel  Johnstone,  Barrinffton's  suc- 
cessor, whose  management  was  judicious,  the 
colony  prospered.  The  spirit  of  anarchy  and 
resistance  to  legal  authority,  hitherto  preva- 
lent, was  brought  more  under  control  Stil), 
justice  and  obe<lience  to  the  laws  were  by  no 
means  unirersal 

During  the  Indian  troubles,  paper  money 
had  been  issued  hj  the  assembly,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  t^e  war ;  but,  though  gradually 
sunk  by  taxes,  it  depreciated.  In  1729, 
£40,000  were  issued,  in  bills  of  credit;  and 
in  1784,  £10,000  additional  Depreciation 
went  on,  until,  in  1789,  the  bills  passed  at  tiie 
rate  of  seven  and  a  half  for  one.  This  depre- 
ciated currency  the  assembly  endeayored  in 
1788  to  circulate,  by  making  it  a  legal  tender 
at  par  for  quit-rents,  which  heretofore  had 
been,  and  now  were,  only  payable  in  sterling 
money,  foreign  coin,  and  certain  articles  Of 
produce,  at  a  rate  fixed  by  law.  In  the  dis- 
putes that  ensued,  the  governor,  who  opposed 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  dissolved  two  sue- 
cessive  assemblies.  Other  acts,  equally  unjust 
and  impolitic  were  passed,  at  Tarious  timet, 
by  the  legislative  body ;  nor  was  the  gover- 
nor himself  wholly  free  from  the  impotaticn 
of  irregular  and  partial  administratioa  These, 
and  oUier  adverse  circumstances,  as  McCul- 
loch's  speculation  in  crown  lands,  the  breaking 
out  of  oostilitiee  between  Eoglaod  and  Spain, 
by  which  the  Oarolinas  were  involved  in  war 
with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Florida,  re- 
tarded, in  no  small  measure,  the  progress  of 
the  colony.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  the  in- 
crease in  inhabitants  during  Johnstone's  rule 
was  decidedly  rapid.    Three  distinct  and  ex- 
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teosive  settlemenU  were  made,  under  him, 
within  the  pro?ince ;  one  by  a  colony  chiefly 
PresbyteriaDs  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who, 
coming  by  the  way  of  Pennsylvania,  settled  in 
numbers  m  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  lards  of  Lord  Carteret ;  another,  by  a 
party  of  Moravians,  who  obtained  from  the 
jSarl  of  Grenville  (Lord  Carteret)  a  grant  of 
100,000  acres  of  land  between  the  Tadkin 
river  and  the  Dan  ;  the  third  by  a  large  body 
of  Highlander^  chiefly  from  Argyleshire,  for 
whom  land  had  been  purchased  by  their  lead- 
er, Neal  McNeal,  near  the  present  Fayette- 
ville.  All  these  colonies  were  successfully 
established  *,  and  their  numerous  descendants 
inhabit  the  state  at  this  day. 

Johnstone  dying,  (1752,)  Arthur  Dobbs  was 
invested  (1764)  with  the  governorship.  He 
applied  himself  at  once  to  forming  alliances 
with  the  Indians,  lest  they  might  join  with  the 
French  in  committing  hostilities  upon  the 
province.  Notwithstanding  every  effort,  un- 
,nriendly  tribes,  especially  after  Braddock's  de- 
feat, (1755,)  harassed  the  western  frontiers. 
Among  these  tribes  the  Cherokeee  were  fore- 
most in  committing  depredations  They,  as 
well  as  the  upper  (Greeks,  by  whom  they  had 
been  joined,  were  finally  forced  to  sue  for 
peace.  As  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
the  assembly  concurred  with  the  governor,  but 
they  differed  widely  on  other  questions  re- 
specting the  government  An  attempt  on  his 
part  to  have  the  representation  in  the  assem- 
bly reduced,  or  remodelled,  and  his  refusal  to 
assent  to  an  act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  terms  of  the  judges' 
offices,  produced  general  discontent  in  the  as- 
sembly. The  dissatisfaction  increased.  To 
allay  it,  Wm.  Tryon,  a  military  officer,  was 
sent  out  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenantgover- 
nor.  On  the  death  of  Dobbs  (1765)  he  was 
raised  to  the  governorship.  Tryon  found  the 
colony  restless  and  unquiet  Ou  Earl  Greu- 
ville's  reservation,  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  hardly  treated  by  his  lordship's  agents, 
and  by  petty  government  officers,  already  riot- 
ous, were  ripe  for  open  rebellion.  But  the 
new  incumbent  rulea  with  a  steady  hand. 
Early  in  his  administration  the  dispute  be 
tween  England  and  the  colonies  begaa  He 
managed  for  a  time  to  avoid  collision  with  the 
assembly;  but,  at  length,  when  that  body 
nnani'Dously  declared  (Nov.  4tb,  1769)  against 
the  right  of  England  to  tax  North  Carolina 
while  unrepresented  in  Parliament^  he  dis- 
solved it,  on  account,  as  he  said,  of  the  pas- 
sage by  them  of  resolutions  which  **  had  sap- 
ped the  foundation  of  confidence  and  gratitude.*" 
Previously  to  this,  however,  the  country  was 
distractecf  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
so  called  '^  Regulators,''  a  body  of  insurgents 
chiefly  poor  and  uneducated,  who,  complain- 
ing at  first  of  the  illegal  collection  of  taxes, 
rose  riotously  against  public  oollectors,  dis- 


solved court  sessions,  oTemwed  judges,  tad 
finally  refused,  though  offered  indtanoifioatioD 
for  ail  losses  from  defrauding  officers,  to  be« 
any  of  the  burden  of  tazattoa     Abusing  the 
lenity  of  the  governor,  tliey  rushed  beedlcMlj 
forward,  under  ambitious  and  not  untalentea 
leaders,  into  more  daring  rebellion.     Neither 
property  nor  life  was  safe  from  their  violepce. 
Tryon  at  length  ^177 1)  raised  a  body  of  troops 
and  marched  agamst  the  Regulators    Edoobb- 
tering  them  near  Great  Alamance,  8,000  ^troog, 
he  attacked  them  with  his  1,000  militisL.  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory.    After  their  defeat, 
the  insurgents  in  general  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance.   In  the  following  August,  Tryoo,  who, 
upon  the  whole,  had  been  a  popular  ruler,  wm 
succeeded  by  Josiah  Martin.    One  of  his  fint 
acts  was  the  settlement,  on  its  present  haai, 
of  the  boundary  line  between  North  and  Soutk 
Carolina.    Disputes  soon  arose  between  him 
and  the  assembly,  respecting  foreign  attach- 
ments and  the  iurisdiciion  of  county  courts; 
the  general  trouble  was  increased  by  the  per 
sisteuce  of  England  in  her  policy  of  taxing  the 
coloniea    The  governor  sided  with  th«  crov% 
as  also  the  Regulators,  whom  he   had  the 
meanness  to  conciliate  by  the  detractioQ  U 
Tryon ;  but  the  remaining  inhabitants  gensr 
ally  adopted  the  cause  of  the  coloniets. 

lUvoLUTioNAaY  HiSToav. — North  Carolios, 
in  spite  of  Martin's  opposition,  was  represenl* 
ed  m  the  first  Continental  Copgreas,  (Sepi, 
17  74,)  and  its  delegates  joined  in  adopting  the 
"  Declaration  of  Colonial  Rights."  A  provin> 
dal  Congress,  composed  chiefly  of  ukemb«s 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  assembly  itself^  ap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Congresi^ 
and  appointed  delegates  to  the  next.  An  as- 
sociation for  the  de^se  of  colonial  rights  was 
formed,  and  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  cood- 
ty  even  went  so  far  (May  21,  1775)  as  for- 
mally to  declare  their  independence  of  the 
British  connection,  and  renounced  all  all^i- 
ance  to  the  crown.  Alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  association,  the  governor  retired  (July) 
on  board  a  ship  of  war  in  (>ape  Fear  rivaL 
The  revolution  in  North  Caroluia  was  now 
complete.  A  new  state  Convention  wa«  fotrnt- 
ed.  (Aug.  20,)  and  the  raising  of  three  regi- 
ments of  troops  authorized.  They  were  soea 
increased  to  five,  and  all  were  taken  by  Coo* 
gress  into  colonial  pay.  The  tory  innoeooe^ 
however,  was  strong,  especially  among  the 
Regulators.  A  body  of  1500  men,  under  Mo* 
Donald  and  McLeod,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Martin,  attempted  to  reach  thi 
coast  where  Gea  Clinton,  with  a  equadroiv 
was  waiting  for  assistance  from  Britaiu,  pff>»- 
paratorv  to  making  a  descent  upon  the  ooua- 
try.  Hastening  towards  Wilmington,  the  to- 
nes attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  Moore's- 
Creek  Bridge,  but  were  repulsed,  with  the 
loss  of  McLieod,  by  a  body  of  militia,  under 
Caswell.     In  their  retreat,  they  ran  into  tht 
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power  of  CoL  Moore,  who  wm  adrandng  in 
pnnoit,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  ihem, 
McDonald  included,  were  made  pnaoaers. 

Four  more  regimenta  were  now  (April  1) 
ordered  to  be  raised  by  the  North  Oarolina 
OoQgreH.  OUntoDi  tliough  reinforced,  de- 
epairing  of  local  aaaistaDoe,  sailed  away,  ac 
oompanied  by  Martin,  to  the  attack  of  Oharlee- 
too.  In  the  following  April,  the  North 
Oarolina  OonYention,  taldng  the  lead,  author- 
ised their  dele^tes  m  Ooii^p«ss  to  join  with 
other  oolonies  in  declaring  independence.  On 
the  4th  of  July  foUowiqg,  that  independence 
was  solemnly  declared.  Meanwhile  the  Ohe- 
rokees,  in  lea^e  with  the  British,  ravaged  the 
western  frontiers.  Promptly  met  by  a  strong 
force  from  the  Oarolinas  and  Vinruiia,  they 
were  subdued,  and  forced  to  surrender  to  their 
conquerors  a  laige  tract  of  country,  induding 
the  yet  infant  settlements  on  the  Tennessee. 
The  territofy  apportioned  to  North  Oarolina 
was  erected  into  the  district  of  Washington, 
the  province  being  now  (since  Dec  18, 1176) 
a  state,  having  a  reguhur  constitutioo,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Richard  Oaswell,  McDonald's 
conqueror,  as  govenor.  Settlers  were  en- 
couraged to  locate  in  the  district^  lands  being 
granted  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  the  hundred 


Though  North  Oarolina  furnished  her  quota 
of  regular  troops  for  the  continental  army,  and 
assisted  in  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  war,  it 
did  not  become  for  some  years  a  theatre  of 
military  operationa  From  1779,  the  southern 
states  were  the  chief  scene  of  the  revolution- 
ary conflict.  North  Oarolina  manfully  bore 
her  part  of  the  burden.  In  May,  1780,  Oharlee- 
ton  surrendered  to  the  British  under  Oea 
Clinton.  Within  a  month  all  South  Oarolina 
was  in  poeaesaion  of  the  victors.  The  loyal- 
ists of  North  Oarolina  flew  at  once  to  arms. 
Of  two  parties  assembled  to  aid  Uie  enemy, 
one  succeeded  in  reaching  the  British  out- 
posts, but  the  other  was  duperaed  by  the 
^lig  militia,  under  Oen.  Butherford.  After 
the  defeat  of  Oates  at  Oamdei^  (Aug.  6,)  there 
was  left  no  oiganiaed  force  in  either  of  the 
Oarolinas.  Oomwallis  prepared  to  make  nn 
irruption  into  the  northern  state.  His  troops 
moved  forward  in  three  divisions ;  the  mam 
body,  under  himself;  advanced  by  Oharlotte 
and  Salisbury ;  another  parW,  under  Tarleton, 
along  the  Oatawba;  a  toird,  under  Feivuson, 
took  a  more  westerly  course  along  the  loot  of 
the  mountains.  Attacked  by  a  body  of  mount- 
ed backwoodsmen,  the  latter  was  completely 
routed  (Oct  9)  at  King's  Mountains.  Hearing 
of  this  disaster,  OumwalUs  marched  back  to 
Winnsboro',  in  Sooth  Oarolina.  As  he  retired, 
Oates  advanced  to  Charlotte  with  a  force, 
small  and  iU  provided  for,  which  he  had  oi^gao- 
ized  partly  from  new  North  Oarolina  recruits, 
and  partly  from  the  survivors  of  the  fatal  field 
of  Camdea  At  Oharlotte,  Qen.  Greene  joined 
the  army,  (Dec  a,)  and  assumed  the  command, 


The  mutual  animosity  of  the  whigs  and  tones 
now  exhibited  itself  in  savage  ferocity.  Oom- 
wallis moved  northward,  (Jan.  1,)  to  interpose 
between  Qreene  and  Morgan,  who  was  ope- 
rating a^painst  the  British  on  the  left  side  of 
Broad  nver.  Tarleton  was  sent  against  him 
with  one  thousand  light  troops.  Morgan 
awaited  his  approach  at  Oowpens,  where 
Tarleton  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  eight 
hundred  killed  and  captured.  Tarleton  hMti- 
ly  joined  Oomwallis,  who  advanced  to  inter- 
cept Morgan,  before  he  should  form  a  junction 
with  Qreeoe ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful  The 
passage  of  the  Oatawba  being  forced  by  Oom- 
wallie^  Greene,  retreating,  pushed  on  for  the 
Yadkin.  He  crotted  in  safety,  and  hastened 
on  towards  Guilford  Oourt-House,  and  thence 
into  Virginia.  Meanwhile  that  state  had  been 
invaded  by  the  traitor  Arnold,  while  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  had  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  the  enemy  from  Charleston.  At  the 
approach  of  Oomwallis,  the  state  authoritiea 
fled  from  Hillsboro'  to  Newbem;  but  that 
town  was  soon  taken  by  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy  from  Wilmington.  North  Oarolina 
was,  to  all  appearance,  subdued.  The  toviee 
began  to  embody  in  f<»ce.  To  protect  them, 
Oomwallis  crossed  the  Haw,  and  encamped 
on  the  Alimance  creek.  GreenSi  reinforced, 
ff^lowed.  The  armies  met  near  Guilford  Court- 
House  (Mar.  16,)  where  Greene  was  defeated ; 
but  at  so  great  a  cost  was  the  victorv  gained, 
that  Oomwallis  was  obliged  to  &11  back  on  Fay- 
etteville,  (then  Cross  Creek,)  and  soon  after 
still  farther  towards  Wilmington.  Adopting 
a  bold  policy,  Greene  marched  hastily  on  into 
South  Carolina,  hoping  either  to  draw  Oora- 
widUs  from  North  Carolina,  or  to  subdue  Raw- 
doo,  who  held  South  Carolina  in  subjection,  if 
unsupported  by  the  northern  forces.  On  <Ub- 
covering  the  plan  of  Greene,  Oomwallis,  imi- 
tating his  pobcy,  advanced  into  Virginia,  and 
joined  the  British  force  operating  there. 
Greene's  career  in  Sooth  Oarolina  was  bril- 
liant Within  seven  months  the  British  were 
confined  to  the  district  between  the  Cooper 
and  the  Ashley  riveia.  Henceforth  Ncwth 
Oarolina  was  no  longer  invaded.  Troops  were 
constantly  raised  by  the  state,  however,  (ill 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  tories  gave  further 
trouble,  but  they  were  put  down  with  some 
severity  by  Geo.  Rutherford.  Soon  after  the 
capture  of  Comwallis»  (October  17,)  Wil- 
mington was  evacuated  (Jan.  1782)  by  the 
British,  while  their  trocms  were  confined  in 
South  Oarolina  by  the  advance  of  Greene  to 
Charleston  Neck  and  the  adjacent  islanda 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  peace  was  de- 
clared. Thus  ended  British  domination  at  the 
sooth. 

Subsequent  HisroaT. — The  history  of  North 
Carolina,  since  the  Revolutioo,  exhibits  few 
changes  and  few  events  of  more  than  ordinaiy 
importance.  The  materials  on  band  for  pre- 
paring a  sketch  of  this  portion  of  its  hiatoiy 
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are  meagre.  A  woilt  on  the  ffubject^-howeTer,  t 
is  'annoimced  aa  in  ooane  of  preparaticn,  by 
Fmocis  L.  Hawka,  D.D^  in  wnicfa,  no  doubt, 
tiie  history  will  be  elaborately  treated  hi  all 
its  principal  aapect& — ^North  Carolina  acceded 
to  the  present  Federal  Constitution,  Nov.  27, 
1789,  by  a  rote  of  19S  yeas  to  76  nays.  Since 
then,  the  people  of  no  state  have  adhered 
more  firmly  to  the  Unioo.  The  state  consti- 
tntion  was  framed,  as  already  noticed,  in  Dec^ 
1776.  It  was  revised  and  partially  modified 
in  1886.  The  covemor  is  chosen  by  qualified 
voters  for  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  and  he  can  hold  office  only  four 
years  in  six.  He  most  be  36  years  old,  be 
worth  $6,000,  and  have  been  a  resident  for 

Eeare.  The  General  Assembly  is  com* 
of  a  Senate  of  fifty  members,  and  a 
i  of  Commons  of  120  members.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  elected  once  in  two 
years  by  the  people,  and  must  possess  each 
800  acres  of  land  in  the  comity  for  which  they 
are  chosen.  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  also  chosen  by  the  people  once  in 
two  jrears,  and  must  hold  eacn  100  acres  of 
land  m  the  eountr  which  they  represent  The 
(General  Aasembfy  meets  once  m  two  years 
at  Raleigh,  on  the  second  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber. By  this  bodv  are  appointed  the  Council 
of  State,  the  Judges,  and  the  Attomey-Oen- 
eral ;  the  former  holding  their  offices  during 
good  behavior,  the  last  lor  four  years.  Every 
white  male  citizen,  being  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  or  over,  and  a  resident  of  tiie  county  one 
year,  who  has  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote 
for  members  of^  the  House  of  Commons ;  to 
vote  for  Senators,  he  must,  in  addition,  poe- 
fless  fifty  acres  of  land.* 

Phtsioai.  CoNDrnoN. — ^North  Carolina  pre- 
aents  a  broad  front  to  the  ocean,  but  gradually 
contracts  to  the  westward,  till  it  ends  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between  Georgia 
and  Tennessee.  Its  greatest  length  is  490 
miles;  its  breadth  varies  in  the  eastern  part 
from  120  to  180  miles ;  in  the  western,  from 
100  to  20  miles.  The  western  boundary  line, 
as  determined  by  the  act  of  cession  of  the 
western  territory  to  the  Union,  (1790,)  runs 
from  the  Virginia  line  along  the  top  of  Stone 
Mountain  to  the  river  Wataga ;  thence,  in  a 
direct  course,  to  the  top  of  Yellow  Mountain ; 
thence  along  that  mountain,  and  the  moun- 
tains Iron,  Bald,  Great  Iron,  and  IJnaka,  to 
the  southern  boundary.  The  southern  boun- 
dary line  is  quite  irregular :  begun  in  1786,  it 
was  not  establiphed  in  its  entire  course  until 

*  The  consUtutfon  has  in  It  something  of  the  reli- 
^oai  elsment :  for  It  prcddet  ezpresily  that  **  no 
person  who  shall  deny  tn«  hehig  of  a  God,  or  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  or  who  shall  hold  religions 
principles  Inoompatlble  with  the  f^edom  or  safety  of 
the  BUte,*>  shall  hold  any  oiTil  olBoe.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  proTlded  that  no  elergyman,  while  In 
the  ezerdse  of  bis  duties,  shall  be  &  member  of  either 
hnaoh  of  the  assembly,  or  of  tlie  ootmdl. 


1816.  TfaelfaieonthenorfbliaabeeosfaMi^ 
mentioned.  Hie  whole  area  indoded  i 
60,000  square  milesi 

NORTH  CAROLINA.-^K)GaA?aT,  TV 

POOBAFHY,  AXfD  HTDftOOKAPBT  OF  KOSTH  Qt 

ROUKA — Soil,  Faonuofa,  Rasouaom,  9rii» 
Tios,  PoFULAnoir,  Teads,  Imtkrkal  Ivrton' 
mMTS,  Education,  Rbuqion,  Giologt,  Ac- 
The  entire  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  bonknd 
hj  low,  narrow  beaches  of  aand,  whidi  m 
broken  through  at  intervals,  formin|  t  eoa- 
munication  Mtween  the  ocean  and  tbe  \^ 
or  lagoons,  situate  between  the  sandbsnbttj 
the  main  land.  South  of  Cape  Lookootte 
brea^  are  numeroasy  and  tbe  lagoon  H^ 
rower ;  nor&  of  that  cape  the  coorene  is  tk 
fact  Beyond  the  banks  lie  eztensire  aM 
all  which,  taken  together,  render  the  oaset^ 
this  state  more  daneerona  to  navigtton  tin 
any  other  on  the  AtUntic.  Withmthehgon 
sand-bars  are  oonatantly  forming,  and  is  os- 
stanty  chuiging  their  position.  FuriooBgtia 
too,  prevail ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  eren  feri 
skilful  pilot  to  conduct  a  Tessel  throoglitk 
inlets,  and  oyer  the  lagoons,  without  tbf » 
currenoe  of  some  accident  OcraeokeIoM> 
now  the  onl^  navigable  |>asB  nortii  d  Oi^ 
Lookout:  it  is  full  of  shifting  saod-bei^w 
at  low  tide,  even  in  the  main  chaDoel,o» 
tains  only  six  feet  water.  Roanoke  Inlety^ 
poeite  the  island  of  that  name,  is  onv  o^ 
strueted ;  but  measures  for  reopenii^  it  biK 
been  put  into  operation.  To  the  m'*^''* 
between  the  main  land  and  the  narrow  bm 
stretching  down  from  Cape  Henry,  Ues  Can- 
tuck  Sound,  fifty  miles  long,  by  from  tfo^ 
ten  in  breadth.  West  of  this,  mDmog  ^ 
distance  inland,  is  the  Sound  of  Albemim 
sixty  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  m 
from  five  to  fifteen  broad.  Its  vaten  ff| 
fresh,  and  not  subject  to  rise  and  &&  ^'^^ 
influence  of  the  tides^  though  they  are  aifetm 
by  iMrticuIar  winds.  These  two  eoasdfl  f^ 
municate  with  the  sound  of  Famfici^  whet 
lies  south  of  Currituck,  and  is  eishty-siz  mw 
long  by  from  ten  to  twenty  in  breadth.  » 
depth  in  senenX  is  twenty  feet,  hot  ew 
abound,  ft  opens  on  the  sea  by  ^^'^!i 
Ocracoke  Inle^  and  is  somewhat  s^'^^^ 
the  tides.  Cape  Hatteras  fbrms  the  bei^ 
of  the  dangerous  beach  which  separates  Fi^ 
lico  from  the  oeean,  a  beach  so  barren  ^ 
desokte  as  to  be  inhabited  only  by  fisher0« 
and  pilots.  . 

For  a  distance  of  from  sixty  to  ^^J^ 
from  the  sea-coast  the  country  is  P^^ 
level,  traversed  by  sluggish  and  mw 
streams^  and  abounding  in  swamps  ^ 
marshes.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  bairm.  ^ 
cept  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  wh«i«* 
is  often  fertile.  The  natural  growth  oftj" 
region  is  the  pitdi-pine,  which  attaioe  aW* 
development  here  than  in  the  states  nrtftv 
north,  and  yields  twt  qwitities  of  ttf,]m 
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tnrpentine  and  lumber.  The  swarnm,  bo  dq- 
meroas  in  this  Bection,  are  estimated  to  occu- 
py aboat  8,000,000  acres  of  the  80,720,000 
ooDtaioed  in  the  state.  Of  this  land  a  consid- 
erable qoantitymay  be  drained  or  reclaimed 
by  embankments,  by  which  means  it  would 
becAHne  fitted  for  the  production  not  only  of 
rice,  bat  also  Indian  com,  (maize,)  cotton  and 
tobacca  The  Great  Distnal  Swamp,  partly 
in  this  state  and  partly  in  Virginia,  is  thirty 
miles  lonff  and  ten  broad,  extending  over  a 
Bor&ce  of  150,000  acres.  It  is  covered  in 
some  places  with  a  dense  forest  of  cedars, 
pines,  and  cypresses ;  in  other  places  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  tall  ffrasses  and  reeds,  almost  im- 
perrioaa  In  3xe  centre  is  lAke  Drummond, 
twenty  miles  in  circuit  The  soil  is  covered 
knee  deep  with  water:  it  is  firm  in  some 
parts,  but  in  most  it  condsts  of  a  soft  yielding 
bogy  into  which  a  pole  may  be  thrust  for 
aome  distance.  Tbe  swamp  furnishes  yearly 
a  large  supply  of  scantlings,  which  are  borne 
out  on  log  causeways  to  small  receiving  ves- 
sels that  come  up  for  their  loads  by  means  of 
canals.  Similar  in  its  character,  and  nearly 
as  large,  is  Alligator,  or  Little  Dismal  Swamp, 
between  the  sounds  of  Albemarle  and  Pam- 
lico ;  parts  of  which  haye  been  drained,  and 
make  valuable  rice  fields  and  wheat  lands. 
Tliere  are  other  swamps  further  south  (Cat- 
fish, Green,  etc.)  usually  overgrown,  like  tbose 
spoken  of,  with  cedar  and  cypress,  intermin- 
gled with  the  maple,  the  poplar,  the  white 
oak,  and  haviug  an  impenetrable  undergrowth 
of  reeds,  vines,  briers,  Ac 

As  we  advance  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  its  aspect  becomes  more  and  more 
dmnged  "At  a  distance  of  sixbr  or  seventy 
miles  from  the  coast,'*  says  Willuunson,  "  the 
land  begins  to  rise  into  small  hills,  stones  ap- 
pear oo  the  surface,  and  the  streams  ripple  m 
their  coarse.  As  we  advance  a  littile  rorther 
westward,  we  find  all  the  variety  of  hills  and 
dales  that  may  consist  with  a  fertile  country 
fit  for  cultivation."  For  about  forty  miles 
behind  the  flat  country  there  extends,  as  Ibr 
as  the  lower  fidls  of  the  river,  a  belt  of  land, 
of  a  surfiice  moderately  uneven,  i^th  a  sandy 
Boil,  of  which  pitch-pine  is  the  prevailing  na- 
tural production,  w  est  of  the  tsMa  the  sur- 
&ce  is  undulated,  the  streams  flow  more 
swiftly,  and  the  land  is  more  fertile,  produ- 
cmg  wheat,  rve,  barley,  oats,  flax,  <&c.  Pro- 
ceeding still  mrther  west,  beyond  the  Yadkin 
and  the  Oatawba,  we  reach  an  elevated  re- 
gion, forming  part  of  the  great  table-land  of 
the  United  States,  and  lying  firom  1,000  to 
1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Above 
it  tower  the  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
chief  of  which  have  distinct  local  appella- 
tions. Black  Mountam,  according  to  late  meiv- 
Burementa,  has  an  elevation  of  6,426  feet, 
being  higher  than  any  summit  in  tiie  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  and  242 


feet  higher  than  the  highest  peaks  of  the  cele- 
brated White  Mountains  in  New-Hampshire. 
Roan  Mountain  has  an  elevation  of  6,088  feet, 
its  summit  formmg  a  broad  level  meadow  to 
which  the  horses  of  the  vicinity  are  sent  fdr 

{>asturaffe.  Grandfather  Mountain  is  5,566 
eet  high ;  Table  Mountain  attains  the  height 
of  3,420  feet.  Mount  Ararat,  or  the  Pilot 
Mountain,  in  Surrey  county,  situated  in  a 
comparatively  level  region,  exhibits  a  strikiog 
symmetry  of  structura  Its  form  is  very  nearly 
that  of  a  cylinder.  It  is  ascended  by  a  path 
in  some  places  nearly  perpendicular ;  and  the 
view  from  its  summit  is  aelightfully  pleasing. 
Between  these  mountain  ranges  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state  the  soil  is  productive. 

North  Carolina  is  well  watered  by  considef-'^ 
able  rivers ;  but  these  streams,  in  comparison 
with  their  nze  and  number,  aflbrd  few  facili- 
ties for  navigatioa  They  are  generally  shal- 
low near  their  mouths,  or  are  broken  by  faOa 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  or  are 
choked  up  by  bars,  or  are  lost  in  shallow  1*- 
goons  difficult  of  access.  The  principal  river, 
whose  course  lies  wholly  within  the  state,  ii 
the  Cape  Fear.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only 
large  stream  which  flows  directly  into  the 
oceaa  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Haw 
and  the  Deep,  which  join  at  Haywood,  in 
Chatham  county.  It  falls  over  the  primary 
ledge  into  the  low  country  at  Averasbonx 
At  FayetteviUe  it  can  be  navi^ted  by  largti 
boats.  Above  Wilmington  it  forms  two 
branches,  which  reunite  below  that  town,  flow- 
ing on  in  a  broad  slu^sh  stream,  obstructed 
by  sand-bars,  and  difficult  to  navigate.  Bv 
the  aid  of  jetties,  which  diminish  the  breadtli 
of  the  river,  and  by  the  stopping  up  of  some 
of  the  smaller  outlets,  a  greater  velocity  has 
been  eiven  to  the  current  of  the  main  channel, 
and  the  depth  of  the  main  channel,  as  fiu-  as 
Wilmington,  made  to  reach  fitwa  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet  Cape  Fear  has  two  entrances 
from  tiie  sea,  separated  by  Smith's  Island. 
The  mam  entrance  (the  southwest]  has  from 
ten  to  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  or  water  od 
the  bar.  The  Chowan  and  the  Roanoke  flow 
into  Albemarle  Sound.  The  former  is  navi- 
gable to  Murfy^esboro;  the  latter  for  thirty 
miles,  by  small  craft  which  ply  on  the  souno. 
Both  are  navigable  to  a  greater  distance  by 
boats :  the  Roanoke  as  &r  as  Weldon.  The 
Tar  and  the  Neuse  empty  into  the  Sound  of 
Pamlioa  On  the  Tar,  vessels  drawing  eight 
feet  may  go  as  high  as  Washington ;  hoats  as 
high  as  Tarboro.  The  Neuse  is  navigable  by 
large  boats  as  far  as  Kingston.  The  ocean 
entrances  of  both  these  rivers  are  channels,  in 
which  there  is  only  ten  feet  water  at  high 
tide.  The  Waccamaw,  the  Lumber,  the  Yad- 
kin, and  the  Catawba  pass  into  South  Caro- 
lina, where  all  but  the  first  receive  new  ap- 
Sellations.  f^m  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
ow  New  River,  the  Wataga,  Frendi  Broi^ 
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Little  Tennessee  and  Hiwassee,  the  waters  of 
all  which  mingle  at  length  with  those  of  the 
Ohio. 

Professor  Olmsted,  in  his  report  on  the 
Geology  of  North  Carolina,  has  given  a  ful 
and  reliable  account  of  its  minerals.  The  low 
country  consists  of  deposits  of  sand  and  clay, 
similar  and  belonging  to  the  same  age  (the 
tertiary)  as  those  of  Eastern  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  These  beds  contain  few  minerals, 
but  abound  in  deposits  of  shell,  marl,  fosaiJi- 
ferous  limestone,  copperas,  and  bog  iron  ore. 
A  ledge  of  micaceous  rocks,  seen  in  the  ra- 
vines and  beds  of  rivers,  forms  the  line  which 
divides  the  low  land  from  the  upper  country. 
A  belt  of  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate,  gneiss  and 
granite,  lies  west  of  this  line.  Among  the 
minerals  of  this  section  are:  bematitic  iron 
ores,  (Nash  and  Johnston  counties,)  plumbago, 
(Wake,)  and  occasionally  soapstone  and  ser- 
pentine. This  strip  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of 
aandstone,  running  southwesterly  from  Oran- 
yille  across  the  state.  Freestones  and  grind- 
stones are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
formation,  which  also  contains  argillaceous 
iron  ore,  and  some  coal  measures,  (Orange, 
Chatham.)  Next  to  this  is  situate  the  great 
slate  formation,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  running  from  northeast  to  southwest  quite 
across  the  state.  Within  this  district  are 
found  numerous  beds  of  porphyry,  soapstone, 
serpentine,  greenstone,  and  hone  or  whetstone 
slate.  The  honestone  is  of  a  decidedly  supe- 
rior quality,  being  preferred  by  workmen  to 
the  b^ist  hones  from  Turkey.  After  the  slate 
formation  there  comes  next  another  belt  of 

Simary  rocks,  reaching  nearly  to  the  Blue 
idge.  This  comprises  the  gold  region  of 
Korth  Carolina.  Iron  ore  is  found  also  in 
Bockiogham,  Stokes,  Surrey  and  Lincoln.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  the  magnetic  oxide,  and 
has  been  extensively  wrought  There  were 
in  this  section  of  the  state,  in  1830,  three  fur- 
naces and  thirty  forges  in  operation. 

Pboductive  Industry  and  Be^'OUecks. — 
Hiough  it  seems  from  the  face  of  the  map 
that  this  state  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  yet  these  rivers  are,  for  reasons 
above  stated,  of  little  use  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  agriculturist  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  transporting  his  produce,  which 
seriously  interferes  with  his  prof^perity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  produce  from  the  high 
grounds  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  (and 
some  from  the  northern  and  middle,)  is  sent 
into  Virg^ia;  that  from  the  western  part, 
into  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  This, 
too,  is  often  done  by  means  of  tedious  and 
cumbersome  conveyances.  The  exports  of 
the  state  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  revolution  were  at  least  double  what  they 
are  at  present  In  1849,  they  amounted  to 
1270,076,  against  imports  to  the  value  of 
1113,146.  The  mdustry  of  Nortli  Carolina 
U  almost  wholly  agriculturaL    There  is  not  a 


state  in  the  Union  more  foitanate  id  its 
ety  of  staple  productions.     All  kinds  of  gnus 
that  grow  in  the  north  are  succesafullr  cdti- 
vated  here.    The  striking  diversity  of  climale 
and  soil  between  the  low  lands  of  tbe  east^ 
the  high  lands  of  the  west,  and  the  OKiderate- 
ly  diversified  interior,  has  its  correspoiHleaee 
in  a  similar  diversity  of  affricultural  prodoo- 
tions.    The  low  lands  vield  cotton,  noe  and 
indiga    The  rice  is  of  the  best  quality.     Tin 
cotton  crop  b  not  large,  not  exceeding  30,000 
bales  yearly.     Grapes,  plume^  bliickbearici^ 
etc,  grow  spontaneously  in  this  regioo  ;  ud 
the  leaves  of  the  canes  m  the  bottoms^  oonOh 
uing  green  all  winter,  affcHrd  g^teful  food  to 
herds  of  cattle.    Further  west,  in  the  interier 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  highlands^  the  sdl  ii 
well  adapted  to  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  Ii»ii« 
com,  and  the  grains  and  fruits  which  floarifA 
at  the  northward.    The  mountainoua  distrkte 
afford  excellent  pasture  for  large  herds  of  ctt 
tie  and  horses. 

In  the  elevated  parts  of  the  state  the  natu- 
ral timber-growth  is  oak,  walnut,  cherry,  aai 
lime.  The  white-oak  trees  found  here  are 
well  suited  for  making  staves,  being  talkr 
and  more  free  from  knots  than  those  whkk 
belong  further  north.  Thick  and  exteoavs 
forests  of  juniper  and  cypress  are  Iband  io  tk 
eastern  portion  of  thd^  state,  constituting  t 
supply  of  timber  for  makins  shiogles  whkk 
is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  pine  foresti^ 
which  cover  almost  all  the  district,  coDtribiae 
greatly  to  the  wealth  and  general  prosperitr 
of  the  state.  They  not  only  furnish  quaa^ 
ties  of  lumber  for  exportation,  but  from  tbea 
is  obtained  nearly  all  the  resinous  matter  oted 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  ship-buildiB^ 
and  also  for  other  important  purposes.  That 
resinous  products  are  turpentine,  scrapii^ 
spirits  of  turpentine,  roem,  tar,  and  pil^ 
Turpentine  is  the  mere  sap  of  the  pine  trea 
It  is  obtained  by  making  an  incisioa  in  thi 
bark,  from  which  the  turpentine  flowa,  drop- 
ping into  a  box  beneath.  Indsiooa  are  maoB 
usually  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  tht 
droppmg  ceases  about  the  end  of  Octoba: 
The  boxes  are  emptied  five  or  six  times  a 
year.  A  barrel  of  turpentine  is  th«  prodoci 
of  about  forty  trees.  The  same  trees  wiB 
yield  about  one  third  that  amount  of  scnp- 
ings,  which  is  that  part  of  the  sap  whicb  be- 
comes hard  before  reaching  the  box.  Spixiti 
of  turpentine  is  made  by  distilling  this  sap 
the  residuum  after  distillation  is  rosin.  Aboot 
600,000  barrels  of  turpentine  are  now  mads 
within  the  state,  the  greater  part  of  wfakfa  is 
dbtilled  within  its  limits.  Its  productiflt 
gives  direct  employment  to  four  or  five  tbon- 
sand  laborers;  and  ten  or  fifteen  thoossad 
more,  it  is  computed,  are  supported  by  ths 
proceeds  of  its  nrst  sale.  No  other  article,  it 
IS  said,  produced  by  the  same  nuntbo*  cf 
laborers^Gontributes  so  much  to  the  cummercs 
and  prosperity  of  the  state.    Tar  is  mMis 
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from  billeta  of  pine,  burned  io  pits,  under  a 
heftvy  covering  of  turf  or  earth.  The  billets 
are  consumed  slowly  without  flame ;  and  the 
tar,  as  it  exudes,  is  conyeyed  by  a  trench  into 
a  cavity  made  in  the  ground  aa  a  reservoir. 
The  tar  of  Carolina  is  of  much  inferior  quality 
to  that  of  the  north  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  ac- 
comit  of  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the 
former  is  usually  prepared.  The  kila  is 
most  frequently  nuilt  on  light,  sandy  land,  in 
which  are  cut  both  the  trench  and  the  reser- 
voir. In  consequence,  the  product  of  the 
bumiD&[  always  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  Band,  a  pint  of  which  will  condenm  a  gallon 
of  tar.  More  stringent  inspection  laws  have 
been  enacted  of  late  years,  from  the  faithful 
execution  of  which  a  great  improvement  in 
Carolina  tar  must  result  Pitch  is  obtained 
from  tar  by  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

This  state,  both  on  account  of  its  natural 
productions  and  its  numerous  water-courses, 
IS  admirably  adapted  to  manufactures.  Yet 
manufactories  chiefly  exist  in  the  shape  of 
household  industry.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  several  cotton  and  wool  man- 
ufactories-have been  erected,  whidi  are  now 
in  active  operation.  Gold  is  an  important 
product  of  North  Carolina.  The  region  where 
it  is  mably  found  has  been  already  desig- 
nated. This  district  is,  for  the  most  part, 
barren,  and  its  inhabitants  generally  poor  and 
ignorant  The  principal  mines  are  Anson's, 
Read's,  and  Parker'a  The  first  named  is  situ- 
ated in  Anson  county.  Its  yield  was  once 
good ;  but,  disputes  arising  as  to  the  title  of 
part  of  the  land,  operations  have  been  much 
retarded.  Bead's  mine  is  in  Cabarrass,  and 
was  the  first  wrought  Masses  of  metal, 
weighing  400,  500,  or  600  penny-weights,  are 
occasionally  dug  up.  One  piece  was  found 
by  a  negro,  weighing,  in  its  crude  state,  twen- 
ty-eight pounds  avoirdupois.  Marvellous  sto- 
nes used  to  be  told  of  this  lump ;  as,  that  "  it 
had  been  seen  by  gold  hunters  at  night,  re- 
flecting BO  brilliant  a  light  when  they  drew 
near  to  it  with  torches,  as  to  terrify  them,  and 
deter  them  from  further  examination."  Par- 
ker's mine  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  four 
miles  south  of  the  Yadkia  The  metal  U 
found  chiefly  in  flakes  and  grainsr  A  mass, 
however,  weigbine  four  pounds  and  eleven 
ounces,  bas  been  discovered.  In  the  miniog 
districts,  gold  oootained  in  goose  quills  forms 
a  currency.  Its  value  is  fixed  by  weight  The 
larger  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  is 
bought  up  by  dealers,  at  from  ninety  to  nine- 
ty-one cents  a  penny-weight  By  these  it  is 
carried  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  state.  They 
sell  some  to  jewellers ;  some  ia  deposited  in 
bauks ;  and  a  large  quantity  is  received  at 
the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

Statistics  of  tJie  productive  industry  and 
resources  of  North  Carolina  cannot  easily  be 
pnxrured.  The  latest  we  have  at  command 
are  given  iu  the  official  returns  for  1840. 


From  these  we  take  the  subjoined  summary : 
In  1840,  the  value  of  home  made  or  famuy 
manufactures  was  11,413,242  ;  there  were 
three  woollen  manufactories  and  one  fulling 
mill,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $3,900, 
with  a  capital  of  |9,800;  twenty -five  cotton 
manufactories,  with  47,934  spindles,  em  ploy- 
ing 1,219  persons,  prxxlucing  articles  to  the 
value  of  1488,900,  with  a  capital  of  |995,300 ; 
there  were  eight  furnaces,  producing  968  tons 
of  cast  iron,  and  forty-three  forges,  etc,  pro- 
ducing 963  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  468 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  $94,961 ;  two  smelt- 
ing-houses,  employing  80  persons,  and  pro- 
ducing 10,000  pounds  of  lead ;  ten  smelting 
houses  employing  889  persons,  and  producing 
gold  to  the  value  of  $266,618,  with  a  capitid 
of  $9,882 ;  two  paper-mills,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  $8,786,  with  a  capital  of 
$6,000 ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufiictured  to 
the  value  of  $38,167,  and  straw-bonnets  to 
the  value  of  $1,700,  employing  142  persona, 
and  a  capital  of  $13,141 ;  363  tanneries,  em- 
ploying 646  persons^  with  a  capital  of  $271,- 
979 ;  288  other  leather  manufactories,  as  sad- 
dleries, etc,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of 
$186,887,  with  a  capital  of  $76,168;  sixteen 
potteries,  employing  21  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  $6,260,  with  a  capitu 
of  $1,631 ;  89  persons  manufactured  machio* 
enr  to  the  value  of  $48,286 ;  48  persons  man- 
ufactured hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value 
of  $1,200;  698  persons  manufactured  car- 
riages and  wagons  to  the  value  of  $801,601, 
with  a  capital  of  $173,818;  823  flouring- 
mills  produced  87,641  barrels  of  flour,  with 
other  mills  employing  1,830  persons,  proda 
cmg  articles  to  the  value  of  $1,662,096,  em- 

E loving  a  capital  of  $1,670,228  ;  vessels  were 
uilt  to  the  value  of  $62,800 ;  228  persona 
manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  $36,- 
002,  with  a  capital  of  $67,980 ;  40  persona 
manufactured  1,086  snudl  arms;  16  persona 
manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value 
of  $1,083;  276  persons  produced  bricks  and 
lime  to  the  value  of  $68,836 ;  367  persons 
manufactured  1,612,826  lbs.  of  soap,  148,646 
lbs.  of  tallow-candles,  836  lbs.  of  spermaceti 
and  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  $4,764; 
2,802  distilleries  produced  1,061,979  gallons, 
and  with  breweries,  which  produced  17,481 
gallons,  employed  1,422  persons,  and  a  cap- 
ital of  $180,200 ;  38  brick  or  stone,  and  1,822 
wooden  houses,  employed  1,707  persons,  at  a 
cost  (Tf  $410,264 ;  twenty-six  printing  offices, 
four  binderies,  twenty-six  weekly  and  one 
semi-weekly  newspaper,  and  two  periodicals, 
employed  103  persons,  and  a  capital  of  :^56,- 
400.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  manufactures  was  $3,838,900. 

As  regards  live  stock  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, the  same  authority  has  the  following : 
In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  166,608 
horses  and  mules;  617,371  neat  cattle  ;  688,- 
279  sheep;  1,649,716  swine;  poultry  to  the 
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Talu^  of  $544,1 2<(.     There  were  produced 

1,960,885  bushels  of  wheat;  8,574  bushels  of 
barley;  3,193,941  bushels  of  oats;  213,971 
bushels  of  rye ;  15,891  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
28,893,763  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  625,044 
lbs.  of  wool;  1,068  lbs.  of  hops;  118,923  lbs. 
of  wax;  2,609,289  bushels  ot  potatoes;  101,- 
869  tons  of  hay;  9,879  tons  of  hemp  and 
flax;  16,772,859  lbs.  of  tobacco;  2,820,888 
lbs.  of  rice;  51,926,190  lbs.  of  cotton;  8.014 
lbs.  of  silk  cocoons;  7,168  lb&  of  sugar  ;  the 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  |674,- 
849 ;  of  the  orchard,  at  $886,006  ;  of  lumber, 
at  $506,766.  There  were  made  28,752  gal- 
lons of  wine.* 


*  A  eitisen  of  North  GMoUna,  who  OTidently  writes 
intelligeotly,  oonunonicatei  the  following  pertinent 
notice  of  the  commerce  and  roraurces  of  the  state, 
to  the  MtrckanVa  Mufatine^  for  September,  1849, 
(Vol.  zzL  pp.  35S,  356  :) 

^  There  la  no  state  ia  the  Union  whose  atatistios 
•re  so  meagre;  none  in  which  the  diflleulty  of  pro- 
ocuing  information  neoeasary  to  the  proper  exhibt- 
tkm  of  the  commerce  and  reaoorocs  art  greater.  With 
&  ooait  bound  with  sand-bars,  the  navigation  of 
rirers  obstructed  by  nature,  a  large  extent  of  terri* 
tory  with  dUerslfled  Intereeta,  with  natural  obstruo- 
tiona  to  the  oonoentration  of  our  oommeroe,  with  no 

norium  to  concentre  talent,  and  to  gi^e  unity  of 
(n  to  enteroriae,  our  commerce,  like  the  rains 
falling  on  the  lofty  summits  of  our  mountains,  runs 
off  in  every  direction  to  swell  each  neighboring  Htu- 
let;,  without  the  possibility  of  ever  uniting  a^Un  to 
form  a  great,  grand,  and  noble  ourrent  of  its  own. 
A  large  portion  of  western  and  southwesfem  North 
Carolina  finds  a  market  in  Columbia  and  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina ;  the  northern,  and  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  and  middle  in  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  the  productions  of  these 
sections  go  to  swell  the  tabular  exhibition  of  the 
■foresaid  states,  and  are  unknown  as  the  products  of 
oar  own  state. 

**  Our  legislatures  and  members  of  Congress  have 
hitherto  manifested  but  little  interest  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  our  commerce  and  resources.  With  the  ex- 
eeptlon  of  a  single  efibrt  made  a  great  many  years 
Ago.  we  have  no  general  surrey  of  the  state.  The 
exploration  of  our  mineral  wealth  has  been  left  to 
diance  and  indiridual  enterprise,  with  the  Umlted 
knowledge  we  hare  of  the  mines  eonflned  to  their 
immediaie  locaUtles,  and  for  the  most  part,  to  those 
who  are  practically  engaged  in  them.  No  southern 
state  can  compare  with  ours  In  mineral  wealth  and 
resooroes  for  manufaoturing.    Our  forests  will  sup- 

ely  any  possible  demand  for  timber  and  fuel;  we 
are  coal  in  the  greatest  abundance,  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  entire  demand  of  our  entire  country ;  and 
wmch,  for  a  tenth  of  the  cost  Incurred  by  the  state  of 
Maryland,  might  be  rendered  arailable  to  the  entire 
oosst  of  the  Atlantic  shore. 

^^Information  on  our  eommerce  will  have  to  be 
procured,  not  only  from  our  litUe  ports,  but  fh>m 
those  points  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  wlUch 
4raw  thither  so  large  a  share  of  our  products.  If 
Ton  should  not  get  an  article  sooner,  perhaps  {  may 
fiimish  you  one,  or  a  series  of  them.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1S51.  I  postpone  until  that  time, 
with  the  hope  of  collecting  information  from,  or 
through  the  next  Legislature  of  our  state :  from  the 
memMrs  of  the  next  Congress,  through  tne  rarious 
reports  of  that  body;  from  tne  next  census;  and 
from  suoh  prirate  souroes  as  I  may  be  able  to  eom- 
aiand.  An  artlde  based  on  the  l^hts  now  before 
me  would  be  oonjectural  and  uncertain  In  a  high 
degree.  The  last  census  Is  a  libel  on  our  state.  If 
you  hsTe  the  prospeet  of  an  article  from  any  other 
source,  do  not  rsly  on  me.  The  undertaking,  prop- 
tdj  sBteeatedi  It  dlfieaUi  Ubosioiu^  aad  ezpensiTe. 


PoruLATios. — ^The  causes  which  rettfded 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  North  Gin^ 
lina,  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence  la  a 
colony,  have  been  adduced  in  the  hiitoriol 
portion  of  this  article.  The  first'  Impolse  is 
the  way  of  increase  was  imparted  about  tin 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Scold 
Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Irelsod,  ind 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  from  Argylohin^ 
migrated  into  t£e  country,  and  when  the  M»> 
rayians  made  settlements  at  Salem,  Betbiij, 
and  Betliabara,  between  the  upper  Ytdn 
and  the  Dan.  In  1676,  aa  we  have  seen,  tk 
whole  number  of  taxable  inhabitanti  vii 
about  1,400;  m  1717,  about  2,000;  oftbei^ 
at  both  periods,  about  one  third  were  oegio 
and  Indian  slaves.  At  the  time  the  itiU 
ceased  to  be  a  royal  govemmeot.  the  popoi^ 
tion  is  supposed  to  have  been  little  more  tki 
150,000,  of  whom  one  fifth  were  sl&Tit 
Edenton,  Newbern,  and  Wilmiogtoo  were  thi 
only  towns  worthy  of  being  eo  called  in  tki 
province;  and  of  these  tl^ee,  Kewbeio,tk 
moet  populous,  did  not  contain  mare  thifi  fi 
hundred  inhabitanta 


POPULATION  AT 

Data.  WbitM.  SIsTM. 

1790 98B,904  100,6T3 

1^ 837,764  183,306 

1810 370,410  168,8^ 

1820 4iU,S00  905,017 

1630 472.843  345,001 

1840 .484,870  845,817 

1860 .552,477  388,412 


DIIREXRT  PXEIOOa 


Trm  CoPd-  Cabifld.  TMi 

4,975  105,M7  »« 

7,043  140,389  ISJ 

10,966  179,090  aUJ 

14,612  21«,«»  22 

10,648  285,144  mj 

21,731  267,54;  Wj 


**  Brerjr  thing  indicates  that  a  better  day  »  «» 
ing;  our  narlntion,  and  other  nieani  orMos 
transportation  hare  the  prospect  of  imiwtww'ff 
extensioD ;  our  agrieoltund,  miiuDs,  sad  ■>•■■■* 
taring  interests  haTe  received  of  late  q«iM  * "" 
impetus.  ,^ 

»*t=ome  *w  years  sfaiee  I  msde  s  tosraw 
southern  states ;  and  I  can  with  the  B»<y*J^ 
dence  say  that  oone  of  them  excelled  NortbOMw* 
in  na-nral  fertlUty  of  aoIL  ThisI  knowwfllioiBi 
strange  to  those  abroad,  who  have  beaid  oolj  or  «■ 
pine-roreets,  and  cypreas  and  joniper  ***"'P^  .7 
swamp  country,  which  is  equal  to  the  pnin«*  " 'j 
west,  coTering  a  large  portion  of  th«  eaitern  m^ 
of  the  state,  can  be  reclaimed ;  mnefc  bat  ^^ 
been  reclaimed.  The  uplands  and  moBoiwIr 
Uons  are  like  those  of  Virgfaiia  and  P«>>^i^ 
Unfortunately  our  thorou^fhies  have  gives  ow^ 
ter  to  the  soil  of  the  state.  They  !««*"?  "5 
through  the  piny  sections,  because  thtfv  tb«y  «*" 
be  constructed  at  less  cost*  of  better  ■•^S 
trarene  the  atate  at  a  shorter  dlstaaee.  u  v 
Great  Central  Railroad  is  oonstmcted,  fo  «w^ 
pf^npect  is  quite  fair,  with  the  coSnUnate  RtBfJ 
it  will  be  to  North  Carolina  what  *  CUotoo^  l^^ 
has  been  to  New-Tork.  Mozvthsahslfof  otf«|^ 
is  dependent  on  the  old  fbur*horse  wsfos  ^J^^^^l 
rransportatlon  orer  a  distance  cf  tnm  *Iyj*2 
or  four  hundred  miles  to  find  a  market.  Obftrflf^ 
exist  in  all  our  rirers,  at  the  beglnoliMof  tiMf|*r 
country,  as  you  ascend  from  the  sea-bosr4  JJjg 
commence  at  Weldon,  on  the  Boaooks,  is  n*T: 
county,  running  to  Smithlleld,  In  Johaiwa  "J^ 
to  Fayetteville,  and  from  thence  to  Wsd^iW»»  J 
Anson  county,  you  will  get  prtUjBMi)J^J^^ 
obstruction.  If  say  of  our  streams,  sfter  PJff'^ 
rapids  and  fUls  which  occur  oUefl/st^ep^ 
designated,  beeome  naTigable  toe  a  co"^^*'*"!-^ 
tance.  The  Une  designated  wUl  firs  ths  «>"^ 
depeadem  on  wsgona." 
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Of  ihts  popoUttioD  there  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  217,096 ;  in  oommerce,  1,784 ; 
in  manulActaree  and  trade,  14,822  *,  in  navi- 
gating the  ooean.  827;  in  Bailing  on  canals, 
rirera,  dc,  379 ;  and  1,086  in  the  Teamed  pro- 
feasiooa.  The  amount  of  population  has  been 
ffreatlj  diminished  during  the  last  fiftj  years, 
by  the  drain  of  emigration,  first  to  Kentucky 
aod  Tennessee,  and  lately  to  the  states  of  ^e 
southwest 

Chief  Towirs. — ^The  state  is  divided  into 
lizty-eight  counties,  of  which  Lincoln  (pppu- 
lation  25,160)  is  the  most  populous.  There 
are  no  large  towns,  and  no  good  seaports  in 
this  state.  Raleigh,  named  lOter  the  renown- 
ed Sir  Walter,  in  honor  of  his  attempts  to 
colonize  what  is  now  North  Carolina,  has 
been,  since  1792,  the  capital  of  the  state.  It 
is  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Neuse, 
123  miles  from  Newbem,  in  a  healthy,  ele- 
vated situation.  In  1840,  it  oontamed  a  pop- 
nlation  of  2,240.  The  former  state-house,  m 
which  was  a  marble  statue  of  Washington,  in 
Roman  military  costume,  by  Canova,  was  de- 
stroyed in  1881,  by  fire.  The  new  edifice  is  su- 
perbly built  of  granite,  is  166  feet  long  by  90 
leet  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  massive  gran- 
ite columna  Near  the  state-house  stands  the 
institution,  just  erected,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state,  Edenton,  on  the  Chowan,  (popu- 
lation 1,500,)  Elisabeth,  on  the  Pasquotank, 
Plymouth,  (population  800,)  and  Haliiax,  on 
the  Roanoke,  are  the  chief  villages.  Wash- 
ington and  Tarboro,  on  the  Tar,  contain  each 
about  1,000  inhabitants.  Newbem,  founded 
by  Qermans  in  1709,  is  situated  on  the  Neuse, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Trent,  80  miles  from 
Pamlico  Sound,  and  until  a  few  years  since, 
was  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  containing, 
in  1840,  3,690  inhabitants.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  state,  and  is  possessed  of  con- 
■iaerable  trade.  The  approadi  from  sea  is 
by  Ocracoke  Inlet  Beaufort^  on  Newport 
nver,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  has  a  popu- 
ktion  (1840)  of  1,100;  and  its  harbor  is  the 
best  in  the  state.  Steamboats  go  up  from 
Beaufort,  by  inland  diannels,  into  Albemarle 
Sound.  On  Cape  Fear  river  are  situated  the 
thrivingtowns  of  Wilmington  and  Fayette- 
viQe.  The  former,  distant  about  80  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  the  most  important  commer- 
cial town  in  North  Carolina.  Its  population, 
in  1840,  was  4,744.  Vessels  of  800  tons  can 
enter  the  river  and  ascend  to  the  town,  but 
the  entrance  is  dangeroua  An  active  coast- 
ing trade  is  carried  on  from  the  port,  and  it 
has  direct  foreign  oommerce  with  the  West 
Indies  and  England.  In  1840,  the  shipping 
was  18,282  tona  Tlie  railroad  between  Wil- 
mingtoD  and  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  has 
given  a  new  impilse  to  the  trade  of  both 
placea.  Fayetteville  is  a  flourishing  town,  at 
the  head  of  boat  navigatkn.  In  1840,  its 
population  was   4^285.    It  oontaina   three 


churches^  a  eoort-honse,  two  banks,  and  a 
United  States  arsenal  of  construction.  It  had, 
in  1840, 52  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $872,400; 
and  a  capital  of  $884,000  mvested  in  mana- 
facturea  In  the  west,  the  chief  towns  are 
Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Charlotte,  The  popu- 
lation of  Salisbury  b  about  2,000.  Near  it 
are  the  **  Natural  Walls  of  Rowan,"  or  trap 
dykes,  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  artificiM 
constructions,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  whidi 
gave  rise  to  various  absurd  conjectures.* 
Charlotte,  of  late  years  much  increased  in 
population  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the 
gotci  washings,  contains  over  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  mint  erected  by  the  federal  government 
for  coining  gokL  There  are  mineral  springs 
m  the  state :  the  Rockingham,  in  the  county 
of  that  name ;  the  Catawba,  in  Lincoln,  con- 
taining ma^esia  and  sulphate  of  lime ;  and 
the  Warm,  m  Buncombe,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  from  96°  to  100°. 

EDucATioir. — Before  the  revolution,  litertp 
ture  was  hardly  known,  mnch  less  a  subject 
of  cultivation.  There  were  in  the  province, 
at  the  end  of  the  royal  government,  only  two 
schools  in  operation,  one  at  Newbem,  and  one 
at  Edentoa  The  trustees  had  been  only  of 
late  incorporated,  bv  whom,  in  Newbem,  a 
wooden  building  haa  been  erected,  in  which 
the  meetings  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legis* 
lature  were  occasionally  held.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1776  directed  "that  a  school,  or 
schools,  shall  be  established  by  the  Leg^la- 
ture  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth, 
with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the 
public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  um- 
versities."  Till  within  late  years,  however, 
no  system  of  free  schools  was  introduced 
throughout  the  state.  Liberal  provision  was 
made  for  the  purpose  in  1826,  by  the  creation 
of  a  school  rand.  This  fund  amounted,  in 
1836,  to  $242,046,  besides  the  income  of 
stock  held  by  the  state  in  teveral  railroads, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  swamp  Unds,  and 
the  tract  acquired  from  the  Cnerokees  in 
the  southwest  of  the  state.  In  order  to  ap- 
ply these  proceeds  to  their  intended  object, 
a  JBoard  oi  Literature  was  directed,  in  1887, 
to  devise  a  plan  of  common  schools,  suited  to 
the  ezigenaes  and  resources  of  the  state,  and 
to  report  the  same  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  What  and  how  important 
further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  we 
have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina,  established 
in  1791,  is  situated  at  Chapel  Hill,  Oranse 
county,  27  miles  west  northwest  of  Ralei^ 
It  has  six  professors,  and  over  100  students. 
Davidson  College,  founded  in  1887,  is  in 
Mecklenburg  county.     In  1840,  there  were 


•  See  Wttllamson'i  Bltk.  of  Noith  Oarolina,  vol. 
U.  pp.  174-178,  note,  wko  oonsMen  tbsm  arOfioiaL 
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in  the  state  141  academies,  vith  4,896  stu- 
dents; 682  common  and  primary  schools, 
irith  14,987  scholars.  At  the  same  period 
tiiere  were  liviDg  io  the  state  66,609  white 
persons,  over  20  years  old,  who  coiild  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Religious  Sects. — At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution,  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
the  province.  The  law  provided  expressly 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  in  each  parish ;  yet  there 
were  at  that  time  not  more  than  six  in  the 
entire  province.  There  were  about  the  same 
number  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  The 
Quakers  had  some  strength  in  the  northeast- 
em  part  of  the  province ;  and  the  Moravians 
ha  1  about  500  in  all  in  the  churches  of  their 
six  settlements.  Other  Christiana  had  no 
regular  establishments;  though  the  counties 
were  visited  by  itinerant  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  and  the  Baptist  persuasions.  At 
present  these  two  denominations  have  the 
most  numerous  church-membership  in  the 
state,  each  reckoning  more  than  30,000  com- 
municants. The  Presbyterians,  who  are  most 
numerous  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  had, 
in  1S40, 11,000  communicants.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Episcopalians  hi\d  a  bishop  and  about 
20  ministers ;  the  Lutherans,  18  ministers,  88 
churches,  and  1,886  members.  Besides  these, 
there  are  in  the  state  some  Moravians, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Canals  and  Railroads. — Not  mnch  has 
yet  been  done  in  North  Carolina  towards  in- 


creasing facHities  ibr  transportatioo.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  to  cAnalizatioo.  Hie 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  lies  partly,  and  the 
Northwest  Canal,  a  branch  of  that  work; 
wholly,  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Modi 
of  the  northeastern  trade  takes  the  Imtter 
channel.  Harlow  Canal,  a  short  work,  ex- 
tends from  the  Neuse  to  the  harbor  of  Bean- 
fort  Three  Virginia  railroads,  which  have 
their  southern  termini  in  the  north  of  North 
Carolina,  divert  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
northern  counties  to  the  markets  of  VirigizmL 
The  state  has  two  railroads  within  its  own 
limits.  The  one  extends  from  Raleigh  to 
Gaston,  in  Halifax  county,  on  the  Roanoke, 
a  distance  of  87  miles.  Its  cost  wasf  1 ,600,000. 
The  other  runs  from  Wilmington  to  Weldoo, 
a  few  miles  from  Qaston,  a  distance  of  16S 
miles.  It  cost  $1,800,000.  A  line  of  steamers 
from  Wilmington  to  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  150 
miles,  is  connected  with  this  route,  which  thus 
forms  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  comnm- 
nication,  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
Other  railroads  are  projected,  chiefly  for  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  state. 

Banks. — There  were  in  North  Carolina,  b 
1846,  18  banks,  with  a  capital  of  f  3  225.000, 
and  a  circulation  of  12,954,578.  Of  these, 
the  deposits  amounted  to  |6 89,507 ;  specie, 
$1,261,061;  real  estate,  ^117,000;  other  as- 
sets, $1,114,102 ;  loans  ana  discounts,  $4,688,- 
514;  due  to  other  banks  and  other  liabilities 
177,631. 
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pv*  ^  Leeatioa. 


of  B*ak 


Praaidaai 


CaslilM> 


AshTiUe BukofOspeFear J.  F.  E.  Hudy 

Charlotte Bank  of  State  N.  O John  Irwin William  A.  Lucas..... 

Elizabeth  City *♦  William  B.  Shepard John  C.  Ehringhaoa.... 

FayettevUle "  Charles  P.  MalMt Ichabod  Wetmore\.., 

**  Bank  of  Cape  Fear Charles  T  Haigfa.. John  W.  Wright 

«  Bajik  of  FayetturiUe John  D.  Siarr. WiUiam  G.  Broadlbot. 

Milton Bank  of  State  N.  0 Samuel  Watkins William  R.  HIU 

Morsantown "  Robert  0  Pearaon. Isaac  T.Arerj , 

Mewbem **  George  8.  Attmore John  M.  Roberta. 

«        Merehants' Bank. Charles  Siorer. WiUiam  W.  Qaik 

Raleigh Bank  of  State  N.  C George  W.  MordecaL Charles  Dewey 

••     Bank  of  Cape  Fear 'U'illlam  H.  Jones 

Salem '*  IsraelO.Lash 

Balisbory *<  M:  Chambers Dolphin  A.  DsTia 

Tarboro Bank  of  State  N.C James  WeddelL Peter  P.  Lawcence 

Washington Bank  of  Cape  Fear John  Myers .....Ber\jamin  Runyon 

Wilmington "  Thomas  H.  Wright....  ...Henry  R.  Sarage. 

**  Bank  of  State  N.  C Edward  P.  Hall WiUiam  B.  Anderson.. 

M  Commercial  Bank Oscar  0.  Parsley Timothy  Savage 


fiSMn 


150,000 
380*000 

lasgooo 
icajM 


300  OOO 
I5(MMI0 

ITMM 

iao,0O0 


400,000 


Total,  19  Bankfl-drculaUon,  $8,500,000— Specie,  $l,600,00O-CapitaI,  $3,650,000 

iBmuken'  JVa^vsM. 


Courts— The  Supreme  Court  holds  three 
0e8f*i(ms  each  year,  two  at  Raleigh,  and  one 
at  Morj^ntown,  for  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  It  continues  to  sit  till  all  toe  business 
the  docket  is  concluded,  or  continued  to 


on 


another  term.  It  determines  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  brought  before  it  by  appeal,  or  by 
the  parties.  It  has  original  and  ejtdusivejuris- 
dictioD  in  repealing  fettera-patent    The  Su- 


preme Court  for  the  year  1851  is  oomposed 
of  Thomas  Ruffio,  Chief  Justice,  with  a  saUrr 
of  $2,600;  Frederic  Nash  and  Richard  M. 
Pearson,  Associate  Justices,  $2,500;  R  F. 
Moore,  Attorney-General ;  James  Iredell,  Re- 
porter, $800 ;  Edward  B.  Freeman,  clerii:  at 
Raleigh ;  James  R.  Dodge,  clerk  at  Morgan- 
town.  The  Superior  Courts  of  Law,  and  the 
Courts  of  Equity,  are  held  twice  a  y< 
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vrrcfy  cooQtf  of  Ibe  stete.    Th«re  are  aewea 

circuits,  of  about  tea  counties  etucAx,  which  the 

judges  ride  alternately,  bat  never  viaiting  the 

aame  circuit  twice  io  Bacceesioii.  Theaejud^^ 

hare  complete    equity  juriadicfeioa.       The 

aalaiT  o(  each  ie  $1,960,    Hie  judoea  now  on 

the  beocfa  are,  lliomas  Settle,  of  Rocking- 

bun ;  John  M.  Dick,  Qreenaboro ;  D.  F.  Oald- 

we22  aod  John  W.  SUia,  Salisbury;  John  L. 

Bailey,  Hillaboro;  M.  £.  Manly,  Newbem; 

W.  H.  Buttle,  Chapel  HiU;  W.  H.  K.  Smith, 

ICorfrcesboro ;  John  S.  Hawks,  Washington ; 

E  F.  Moore,  Hali£az  county ;  John  F.  Poin- 

dexter,  FayetteviUe ;  Thomaa  S.  Ash,  Orange 

eoanty;  IJaniel  dole,  Concord ;  B.  S.Oaither, 

Aahyille.    B.  F.  Moore,  of  HalifiuL  county,  ia 

Attoroey>Oeneral. 

Omcsaa  of  GovBRHMST.-^The  goyetn- 
ment  for  the  present  year  consists  of  David  S. 
Reid,  Governor,  (term  of  office  from  January 
1,  1861,  to  Jannaxy  1,  1868,)  a  furnished 
house,  and  $2,000  aalaiy ;  William  Hill  of 
Baleigh,  Secretary  of  State,  $800  and  feee; 
Charles  L.  Hinton,  of  Wake  county.  Trea- 
surer, $1,600  salary;  Stephen  Bifdsall,  of 
Raleigh,  Uerk  of  the  Treasuiy  Department^ 
$600  salary ;  WUliam  F.  CoUina,  of  Chatham 
county,  Comptroller,  $1,000  salary;  Andrew 
Joyner,  of  Halifax  county,  SpeaJcer  of  tAie 
Senate ;  Robert  B.  Gilliam,  of  Granville  oo. 
Speaker  ef  the  House  of  Oommoos. 

Oouneil  of  SiaUr^Tht  council  is  oompoeed 
of  seven  members,  each  of  whom  receivea  $8 
a  day  while  in  service,  and  $8  for  every 
thirty  miles  of  travel  The  members  are 
Lewis  Bond,  of  Bertie  county;  Joshua  Tay- 
loe ,  of  Beaufort;  N.  T.  Green,  of  Warren; 
Charles  L.  Paine,  of  Davidson  county ;  John 
Winalow,  of  Cumberland  county ;  Thomas  A. 
Allison,  of  Iredell  oofunty ;  and  Adolpbua  L. 
Erwio,  of  McDowell  county. 

JPinanee8. 

Seoeipis  from  Nov.  1, 1846,  to 

October  SI,  1847 $261,717  66 

Sxpeaditure  for  the  same  period    176,402  61 

EzcesB  of  Reoeipta $76,816  04 

J^aie  Debt. — This  ia  contingent,  and  ariaea 
from  endorsements,  by  the  state,  of  bonds  of 
railroad  companies  to  the  amount  of  $1,100,- 
000.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  $13,000  for 
bonds  not  used,  and  $110,000  lor  bonds  paid ; 
which  reduces  the  amount  for  which  the  state 
is  liable  to  $977,000. 

RK80UKCE8  AND  PaOfiPKCIl  OT  NoBTH 
CaBOLINA,    AXD    HEa    MlNKBAL    FoaMAtlONS. 

—From  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Cling- 
man,  delivered  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  baa  kindly  fumis^hed  us,  we 
make  some  interesting  extracts  in  regard  to  the 
industry,  &c^  of  Korth  Carolina,  and  append 
to  them  a  lecture  upon  the  coal  formation  of 
the  aam«  ataie,  delivered  last  winter  before 
VOL.  n. 


the  S^gialatare  at  Raleigh,  by  Leimiel  Wil- 
liams, Esq.: 

"  1  would  direct  your  attention  to  North 
Carolina,  because  I  Imow  more  about  her  and 
what  she  contains.  1  mu^t  first,  however, 
make  a  passing  remark  with  reference  to  coal 
and  iron,  leat  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  am 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
because  my  own  state  has  not  similar  advan- 
tagea  Iron  ore  is  not  only  generally  and 
abundantly  diffused  throughout  the  state,  but 
she  has  also  two  large  deposits  of  coal  The 
fields  of  this  mineral,  too^  are  fortunately  de- 
posited OB  the  two  rivers  most  easily  rendered 
navigable  of  any  in  the  state,  and  emptying 
into  the  ocean  within  her  own  limits.  The 
existence  of  the  coal  on  Deep  River  has  been 
known  for  half  a  century,  but  until  recently 
it  was  not  supposed  that  it  could  be  trans- 
ported with  facility  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  operations,  however,  of  the 
Cape  Fear  and  J^tey  River  NavigatioQ 
Company,  have  within  the  last  twelve 
monUiB  rendered  it  certain  that  this  coal  caa 
easily  and  cheaply  he  transported  to  the 
oceaa  The  field  ia  exteof  ive,  and  cannot  be 
exhauated  for  centuries.  It  containa  in  aboa- 
dance  the  beat  varieties  of  highly  bituminous^ 
semi-bituminous,  and  anthracite  ooaL  Capital 
ists  from  Massachusetts  and  Kew-Tork,  who 
have  recently  acquired  interests  in  the 
mines,  assure  me  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  mine  this  coal,  and 
transport  it  to  tide  water,  at  a  cost  of  lest 
than  $1  per  ton.  It  costs  more  than  $8  per 
ton  to  transport  the  coals  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  to  the  sea.  The  stream,  with 
the  locks  already  nearly  completed,  ia  capable 
of  coQveyine  in  steamboats  several  millions  oi 
tons  annnauv.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  supply  with  the  best  kinds  of  coal  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  steamen 
of  the  ocean.  There  are,  also,  in  some  places, 
lying  immediately  above  the  coal,  large  de- 
posits of  .rich  iron  ore.  In  the  production  of 
iron,  either  free  or  slave  labor  can  be  obtamed 
at  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  day.  This  labor, 
when  employed  in  raismg  coal  and  iron  ore 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  in  Alleghany 
county,  costs  not  less  that  $1  per  day.  Pro- 
visions also  are  abundant  and  cheap.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  case  above  stated^  the  labor 
employed  in  making  a  ton  of  iron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania costs  $46,  the  same  would  cost  with  us 
only  $22  60.  We  might,  therefore,  when  the 
Penns^lvanians  were  dmng  nothing,  realise 
a  profit  of  $22  per  ton. 

*  I  do  Wit,  however,  regard  the  calculations 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  as  en- 
tirely accurate.  Still  I  have  no  deubt  that  we 
should  be  aUe  to  produce  iron  cheaper  than 
they  are  doing  in  his  state.  The  iron,  too^ 
when  thus  miMie,  could  be  tnmsported  to  the 
ocean  for  less  than  $1  per  ton.  It  is  obvious^ 
therefore,  that  our  state  might  put  forward  a 
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ddOMUid  for  big^  protodlTe  dntiai,  with  as 
much  show  of  juttice  as  Pennsylvania  does. 
I  trust)  howeTer,  that  her  people  will  be 
sitiJefied  with  the  exiatiiv  rates,  highly  pro- 
tectire  as  they  are.    Korw  Oarolina  has,  also, 
Dbt  less  than  fifty  cotton  factories,  mott  of 
which  hare  been  built  within  the  last  fimr  or 
fite  years.    I  think  she  is  in  advance  of  any 
of  the  iouthem  states  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness. Whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  entertain- 
ing this  opinion,  the  retnms  of  the  late  oeasos, 
when  completed,  will  decide.    It  is  b^ieved 
by  many  that  the  south  dumofc  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  north  in  maou&cturtng,  it 
being  supposed  that  we  have  not  the  oapital 
to  spare  for  such  investments.    Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  elements  of  manufiictar- 
ing  capitaL     An  important  one  is  water- 
power,  and  Korth  Oarolina  has  more  than 
enough  of  this  to  move  all  the  macfainerv  now 
existing  in  the  world.    It  may  be  had,  too, 
in  most  of  the  localities  at  a  price  merely 
ixmunaL     Timber,   stone,  and  all  building 
materials,  are  also  equally  cheap.      Kor£ 
Oarolina,  though  not  a  great  cotton  state,  also 
prodoees  five  times  as  much,  probably,  as  she 
or  any  one  soo&em  state  is  now  manufiictnr- 
wg.    She  can,  too,  obtain  easily  an  additional 
supply  from  South  Carolina,  by  means  of  three 
railroads  connecting  her  with  that  state.  The 
cotton  now  prodaced  by  her  is  cheaper,  prob- 
ably, by  one  cent  in  the  pound,  than  the  same 
attide  at  Oharlestcm.    It  Is  also  cheaper  at 
Oharleston,  by  three  fourths  of  a  cent,  than  in 
New-lkigUuid.    Our  manuiiBusturing  establish- 
ments, therefore,  can  obtain  the  raw  material 
at  nearly  two  cents  on  the  pound  cheaper  than 
the  New-England  estabfishmenta   Provisions 
ate  also  only  half  as  dear  with  us.    Labor  is 
lifcswise  oae  hundred  per  cent  cheaper.    In 
the  upper  parts  of  the  state,  the  labor  of 
either  a  iree  man  or  a  slave,  including  board, 
clothing,  ^,  can  be  obtained  for  from  $110 
to  $120  per  annum.    It  will  cost  at  least 
twice  that  sum  in  Kew-England. 

**  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  female  labor, 
whether  free  or  slavey  is  even  greater.  As 
we  have  now  a  population  of  nearly  one 
million,  we  mi^ht  advance  to  a  great  extent 
in  manufoctunng  before  we  materially  in- 
creased the  wages  of  labor.  We  have,  there- 
fore, all  the  elements  of  manufacturing  capital 
much  cheaper  than  the  north,  except  the 
machinery,  and  this  we  should  be  able  to  ob- 
tain at  the  same  price.  There  is  a  sufficient 
surplus  capital  among  us  for  its  purchase. 
Two  years  since,  our  Legislature  imposed  a 
tax  on  money  placed  at  interest,  wnenever 
the  individual  had  more  than  $1,000  above 
his  own  indebtedness.  It  appeared  that  there 
were  more  than  $15,000,000  so  lent  If,  as  I 
think  it  is  probably  true,  that  there  is  as  much 
now  outstanding  in  smaller  sums,  there  is  net 
lees  than  thirtv  millions  of  capital  in  this 
condition,    Moch  of  this  sum  might  at  once 


be  invested  In  mamilhcturiig'.  The  ofh« 
southern  states  are  doubtless  in  a  similar  ooo* 
ditioa  Our  soulliemers  have  abnndanee  ef 
money  to  expend  for  purposes  of  business  or 

Sleasure.  We  shall,  therefore,  I  think,  at  no 
istant  day,  woik  up  a  laige,  if  not  the 
greater  portion,  of  oar  cotton  into  manoliBe- 
tured  ftibrics.  Shefuld  this  opinion  of  mm  ha 
well  founded,  it  is  obvious  that  no  duties 
which  we  could  impose  woidd  loti^  enable 
the  New-Sngland  factories  to  sustam  them- 
selves in  competition  with  ns.  They  woold 
find  it  to  their  intenet  to  go  into  sudi  fins 
fabrics  as  We  would  not  produce  for  soma 
time  to  come,  or  into  new  emfrfeymenta.  I 
have  no  apprehension  that  a  people  so  mtel- 
liffput,  energetic,  and  enteiprising  as  fhejare^ 
Will  fail  to  find  means  or  sustaining  tben- 
selvss  in  comfort  and  prosperity." 

*OoAL  OF  NoxTH  Oabouka. — The  Twbm 
of  coal  as  a  mineral  fiiel  n  but  littie  known, 
except  to  those  whose  interests  haTe  made  it 
a  subject  of  study.    Professor  Taylor,  in  Us 
invaluable  work  on  the  statistics  of  coal,  venr 
justly  remarta,  that  it  woidd  be  no  dilficv 
task  to  show,  in  figures,  hogr  vastly  toon 
profitable  is  the  application  d  labor  in  the 
mining,  and  working,  and  tnnqxnrtationjof 
coal,  than  that  of  the  predoos  metals, 
annual  production  of  all  the  gold  and 
mines  of  North  and  Soath  America  wai 
mated  by  Baron  Humboldt  at  nine  millicms  ef 
pounds  steriing,  and  at  present  (exoeptag  the 
recent  discoveries  in  OaUfonia)  is  leee  thsn 
five  millions  of  pounds,  or  twen^-fire  tnl- 
lions  of  dolhurs.    Now,  the  value  of  the  end 
produced  annually,  in  Great  Britain  aloDe,  is 
computed  at  fifty  milUons  of  dollars  at  Ihs 
pit's  mouth,  and  from  seventy-fiTe   to  cm 
hondred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  fdaieea  sf 
consumption. 

"  Great  Britam  is  indebted  to  her  coal  ftr 
her  supremacy  as  a  manufiictarin^,  oom^sc^ 
cial  and  maritime  nation.  Take  frain  her  tin 
coal  mines,  and  she  would  sink  into  a  fouA 
rate  commercial  and  maritime  power.  H« 
manufactures  would  cease — her  Sk^ffields, 
Birmiqgfaaois  and  Manchesten  woold  be  no 
more,  and  her  people  would  be  conapelled  to 
emigrate,  or  starve. 

**  The  use  of  coal  iri*  the  United  &tatc^  to 
any  ooiudderable  extent,  has  been  vei^  reeeaft. 
The  immense  ooal  fields  west  of  tbe  ABe- 
ghanies  were  considered  of  Bttle  valne  twoi^- 
five  years  ago,  and  the  anthracites  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  scarcely  known  thir^  yoos 
smce.  The  whole  amount  of  that  kisid  ef 
fuel  mined  in  Pennsylvania  in  1820,  Was  edk 
860  tons.  The  mining  of  that  species  of  cod 
increased  very  slowly,  as  it  had  to  make  its 
war  against  public  prejudice,  BneSag  from  fts 
difficulty  of  ignition. 

"In  1828,  the  amount  of  antihrac^  ndned 
and  sent  to  market  was  only  sevAstj-eeven 
thousand  tooa  From  that  pemd  the  qoaottl^ 
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npldly  nereafled,  and  m  1849  amounted  to 
nearly  firee  millions  and  a  half  of  tons.    £i 
1850,  it  IS  estimated  that  tbd  amount  did  not 
611  short  of  fbor  millions  of  tons.    He  bene- 
ficial effects  resulting  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
ayivania  from  the  development  of  her  ooal 
delds  was  felt  and  acknowledged  throughout 
tiie  length  and  breadth  of  her  land.    The 
grovth   of  commerce   increased   with   the 
growth  and  deyelopment  of  her  mineral  re- 
«mroe&  In  1 820,  tne  coastwise  arrivals  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  amounted  to  only  877; 
m  1847,  to  18,069.    Three  millions  of  tons  of 
afithracite  oobI  were  brought  to  market  that 
year,  whose  yalue  then  was  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thir^-nine  vessels  cleared  from  the  single 
port  of  niiladelphia  that  season,  loaded  with 
a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  coal 

"  During  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  in  1846, 
«t  Waahii^ton,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Camerou 
Df  Pennsylvania,  that  thirtj  years  ago  coal 
was  entirely  unknown  in  this  country ;  yet  in 
1846  it  gave  employment  to  four  millions  of 
days'  work  annually.  It  kept  in  movement 
a  thowand  ships  of  one  hundred  tons  each, 
and  afforded  a  nursery  for  the  training  of  six 
thousand  seamen,  who  earned  three  millions 
of  dollars  yearly.  It  gave  circulation  to  a 
capital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  kept  in 
activity  fifteen  thousand  miners,  and  sustamed 
a  mining  population  of  fifty  thousand  souls, 
who  ammiulj  consumed  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions worth  of  agricultural  production,  and 
more  than  three  imd  a  half  milUons  of  doUars 
worth  of  merchandiscL 

*'To  Pennsylvania  (says  Professor  Taylor) 
the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  this  species 
of  combustible  (anthracite)  withm  reasonable 
distance  of  the  eea-board,  is  a  boon  of  ines- 
timable price,  which  places  her  in  a  position 
of  enviable  superiority,  and  baffles  speculation 
as  to  the  point  to  which  it  may  ultimately  ele- 
vate her.  If  such,  then,  have  been  the'mag- 
nificent  results,  from  the  development  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Great  Britain  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  such  the  anticipations  as  to  the  future, 
the  questioo  oecius,  what  is  the  value  of  the 
fioal  fields  of  North  Carolina  I 

"llieir  yalue  depends  upon  their  extent, 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  the  quality  of 
the  coal,  and  the  facilities  and  cheapness  of 
transpoctatioo  to  tide-water,  and  thence  to  a 
market  Professor  Johnson  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  several  weeks'  examina- 
tion in  the  yalley  of  Deep  Riyer.  He  stated 
that  his  own  obseryations  satisfied  him  that 
the  ooal  measures  of  Deep  River  extended 
fifteen  milea^  and  that  he  had  reliable  au- 
thority for  their  extension  fifteen  miles  far- 
ther. Ho  did  not  state  the  width  of  the 
measnresi  as  he  had  not  time  to  examine,  ex- 
cept in'  one  place  where  he  had  traced  the 
beds  on  both  aides  of  the  river,  and  where 
they  were  tntm  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles 


^ide.  From  other  sources  of  information  I 
have  no  doubt  of  their  greater  extension,  both 
iu  length  and  width.  But,  if  we  tidce  the 
lepffth  to  be  but  thirty  miles,  and  the  mean 
width  at  three  and  a  half  milea^  we  have  an 
area  of  one  hundred  and  fiv^  square  iniles. 

"The  thickness  of  several  of  the  veins  the 
learned  professor  stated;  none  that  he  ex- 
amined were  leH  than  six  feet  Some  were  of 
greater  thickness,  and,  in  some  localities^  two 
or  three  yeins  were  found  underlying  each 
other.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  area  to  be 
underlaid  with  only  one  vein,  and  that  vein 
to  be  only  six  feet  thick,  this  estimate  would 
give  for  the  solid  cubic  quantity  in  the  ground 
six  millions  of  tons  to  the  rauare  mile.  Mak- 
ing allowance  of  one  fifw  for  waste  and 
faults,  the  whole  available  amount  would  be 
five  millions  of  tons  to  the'equare  mile,  or  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  tons  for 
the  entire  coal  area  of  Deep  River.  The 
coal  is  of  three  kinds^  the  highly  bituminous, 
the  semi-bituminous,  and  the  pure  antibracite, 
and  each  kind  has  been  shown  by  analysis  to 
be  among  the  best  coal  of  its  clasa  In  quality 
of  coals  the  fields  of  Deep  River  are  unsur- 
passed; in  variety,  unequalled  by  any  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States ;  in  quantity,  as  far 
as  regards  all  jNractical  purposes,  equal  to  any 
other.  To  mine  the  cool  of  Deep  River  at 
the  rate  of  two  millions  of  tons  per  year 
would  occupy  262  years,  and  at  the  rate  of 
three  millions  of  tons  a  year,  175  years. 
The  remaining  ouestion  is,  what  are  the 
means  and  cost  of  transportadon  to  market  f 
The  means  of  transportation  are  through  the 
slack-water  improvement  of  Cape  Fear  and 
Deep  rivers.  The  enterprise  of  a  few  indi> 
viduaU,  aided  by  the  liberality  and  wisdom 
of  your  Legislature,  has  opened  a  pathway  to 
the  ocean,  which,  for  extent  and  capacity 
combined,  surpasses  any  canal  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  at  an  expense  not  exceea- 
ing  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Compare 
the  canal,  as  it  may  without  impropriety  be 
called,  with  the  great  canals  wbidi  have  been 
constructed  with  the  view  to  benefit  the  coal 
trade  of  Mmrland  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
cost  of  the  Cnesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was 
upwards  of  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  about  the  extent  of  the  Cape  Fear  and 
Deep  rivers — is  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep^ 
with  locks  of  16  feet  in  width,  and  one  100 
feet  long.  Your  canal  avera^s  450  feet  in 
width.  The  water  in  the  pools  is  usually  from 
10  to  15  feet  in  depth.  The  locks  are  18 
feet  wide  and  150  feet   in  length.    It  re- 

auires  14  days  to  go  from  Cumberland,  at 
le  head  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
to  Alexacdria  and  return,  not  including  the 
time  occupied  in  loading  and  unloading  the 
bargee.  A  steamboat,  wiu  her  tow  of  bargei^ 
can  go  from  the  mines  on  Deep  River  to  Wil* 
mington,  and  return,  in  four  cJays— making  a 
diflwence  of  ten  days  in  one  tripi 
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*  The  eaqpenses  of  transportation  are  greater 
in  other  respects,  as  well  aa  in  the  sayiog  of 
time,  M  it  regards  these  two  improvemeot^ 
On  the  Maryland  Canal,  animal  power  is  used 
to  draw  the  coal  barges.  Oo  the  Cape  Fear 
and  Deep  Rirer  improvements,  steam-power 
"Will  be  used.  From  the  relative  cost  of  the 
two  improvements,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation to  be  used  on  them,  there  can  be 
scarcely  a  cqpparison,  as  to  the  relative 
amount  of  toll,  or  the  ei^penses  of  transporta- 
tion. When  at  tide-water,  at  Wilmington, 
the  coal  can  be  sent  to  New- York  at  as  Httle 
expense  as  from  Alexandria.  As  far,  then,  as 
regards  bituminous  coals,  the  ownera  of  mines 
on  Deep  River  need  not  fear  any  rivalry  from 
the  Maryland  mines,  or  from  any  other  quar- 
ter. Nor  need  the  owners  of  the  Marylaad 
mines  fear  any  rivalry  from  North  Carolina. 
The  supply  from  both,  and  from  all  sources 
within  our  own  borders,  will  not  exceed  the 
demand  for  that  species  of  fuel,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  rapidly  increasing 
OQmber  of  river  and  ocean  steamers. 

*'The  case  stands  somewhat  different  aa  it 
regards  the  anthracite  coals.  This  species  of 
coal  LB  supposed  to  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  cdtiXB  on  Deep  River.  The  market  for 
this  coal  is  not  to  the  south,  but  to  New- 
York,  and  the  New-England  states.  To  en- 
able the  mine  owners  on  Deep  River  to  com- 
pete with  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania, 
(which  are  all  the  anthracites  of  any  amount 
in  the  United  States^)  they  must  be  able  to 
place  their  coal  at  New- York  at  as  low  a 
price  as  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
la  a  saying  in  England,  when  a  person  sends 
his  goods  to  a  market  which  produces  an 
abundance  of  goods  of  a  similar  character, 
that  he  has  'sent  his  coals  to  Newcastle,' 
which,  as  you  know,  b  the  chief  mart  of  the 
great  minmg  district  of  England.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  great  mining  region  of  the  Atlan- 
tic states,  the  Newcastle  of  America,  and 
New- York  ia  contiguous  to  her.  Their  terri- 
tories join. 

**  Their  capitals  are  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  apart,  and  coal  can  be  transported  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  city  at  sixty  cents 
per  ton.  The  question  then  recurs,  can  we 
send  the  coals  of  Deep  River  to  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle — to  New- York?  Upon  an  accu- 
rate calculation,  made  by  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical men,  I  am  assured  that  the  anthracite 
ooal  of  Deep  River  may  be  placed  alongside 
of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites  in  New-York 
market,  and  sold  on  as  favorable  terms,  pro- 
vided the  former  are  exempt  from  the  onerous 
tax  of  pilotage,  to  which  they  are  now  liable. 
The  coals  which  go  from  remisylvania  to 
New- York,  pass  through  the  Morris  and  Ran- 
tan  Canals,  and  ore  not  subjected  to  fees  for 

filotage.     The  coals  which   pass  down  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  to  New- York, 
ere  also  exempt  from  any  charge  of  pilotage. 


Vestela  coming  into  the  Delaware  River  t9 
load  with  coal,  are  also  exempted.  Iibe  feer 
for  pilotage  in  oqming  into  Cape  Fear,  ortr 
either  bu,  and  going  up  to  WilmingtoOr 
amount,  upon  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tow 
burthen,  to  about  forty  doUars,  which  is  a  tar 
of  forty  cents  upon  each  ton  of  coal  she  may 
carry.  If  this  tax  is  laid  npon'  the  coals  ii 
Deep  River,  they  will  arrive  at  New- York 
taxed  with  a.  duty  that  will  disenable  them 
to  compete  with  the  coals  of  FenDsylvaoia. 
A  tax  of  forty  cents  a  ton  upon  a  mUlion  of 
tons  would  amount  to  four  hundred  thooaand 
dollars,  and  is  a  greater  profit  than  aoy 
mining  company  has  ever  made,  or  can  m^e. 
The  boast  that  the  Slack  Water  Improvemenl 
of  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  rivers  affords  a  cheaper 
transit  to  the  ocean  tnan  any  other  improve- 
ment in  this  country,  of  the  same  leogUa  and 
capacity,  would  be  entirely  falladoos  with  tlie 
burthen  of  pilotage  on  coal,  as  forty  centa  added 
to  the  anticipated  toll  of  eight  centa^  would 
make  the  tolls  greater  than  on  ihe  CheeapMsakie 
and  Chio  Canal,  or  on  any  one  of  the  f^eoA- 
sylvania  canals.  Whether  the  rast  minend 
treasures  of  the  valley  of  Deep  RtVer  shall  be 
developed,  depends  upon  the  view  which  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  shall  tafte  of  tZis 
momentous  subject  When  I  consider  what 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  have  done  tD 
foster  and  cherish  their  great  mineral  inter- 
ests, and  the  magnificent  results  which  have 
followed  the  exercise  of  that  parental  care,  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  as  to  the  course 
which  North  Cardina  will  pursue  r^ardin^ 
her  great  interests,  lliat  you  may  bare  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  value  in  which  the 
minmg  interests  of  Maryland  and  Penn^l- 
vania  are  held  in  these  oommoDwealthSk  I 
will  briefly  state  what  each  has  done  Sur  that 
advancement 

"  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Casud  was  ceo- 
structed  at  an  expense  of  seventeen  milliaos 
of  dollars.  Individual  exertions  proving  on- 
available,  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Vii^ginia 
lent  their  aid  by  subscribing  ^ooey  and 
guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  canal  dnrectors. 
All  these  combined  exertions  proving  iossa^ 
ficient,  the  state  of  Maryland  waived  its  pri- 
ority of  lien,  for  the  payment  of  its  advanoea, 
and  foreign  capitalists  came  to  the  reacoe,  and 
by  their  aid  tnat  great  work  was  completa^ 
and  with  the  sole  object  to  open  a  path  td 
the  ocean  for  the  coal  of  the  CumDerlaad 
mountains.  In  Pennsylvania,  sinoe  the  year 
1821,  more  than  i(ix  hundred  miles  of  canal, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  raifanoadt 
have  been  constructed,  by  state  and  individ- 
ual enterprise,  almost  entirely  for  the  beoefii 
of  the  coal  trade,  and  at  an  expense  of  men 
than  thirty- eight  millions  of  doUara.  ^e 
results  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  those  gi- 
gantic expenditurea  That  as  great  reswts 
will  follow  from  the  development  of  the  eittl 
mines  of  Deep  River,  no  well-regulated  mind 
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doobt    It  18  a  law  of  philoaophy,  that 
fliimlar  causes  will  produce  similar  effects, 
aad  I  am  jet  to  foe  informed  that  this  law 
does  Dot  hold  good  to  the  south  as  well  as  to 
the  oorlh  of  Mason  A  Dixon's  line.    It^  in 
PeopiylTania,  cities  have  sprung  up^  under 
the  influence  of  the  coal  trade,  wiw  a  sudden- 
seas  that  reminds  one  of  the  fable  in  the 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  where  pal- 
aces were  built  in  a  single  night  bj  the  magic 
influence  of  the  lamp  of  AJaddm,  why  may 
we  not  ex|)ect  to  see  the  bordcTs  of  Deep 
River,  wlthm  a  very  few  years,  inhabited  by  a 
dense  population,  and  adorned  with  flourish- 
ing villages  and  cities,  and  Wilmington,  with 
her  increased  commerce,  approximate  to  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  Philadelphia  ?    That 
■milar  results  will  follow  from  Uie  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  riches  of  Deep  River,  is 
as  certain  as  the  law  of  cause  and  effect 
That  they  will  follow  more  rapidly  than  they 
have  done  in  Pennsylvania,  is-equally  certain  * 
Penosylvanio,  at  the  commencement  of  her 
mineral  opera-tidna,  had  tn  fioxitpnd  with  pre- 
judices as  to  the  use  of  her  anthracite-- preju- 
•dices  which  experience  hsks  conqiierea,  and 
joa  will  not  have  to  overcome. 

**In  eigbt  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
Pennsylvania  mines,  she  had  sent  to  market 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons. 
A  greater  amount  can  be  sent  from  Deep 
River  in  two  years  from  the  opening  of  her 
navigation.  It  was  twenty-two  years  before 
Pennsylvania  had  sent  to  market  in  any  one 
year  a  millioa  of  ions.  Deep  River  can  send 
4hat  amount  within  five  years.  If  capital 
and  enterprise  will  do  for  North  Carolina  what 
they  have  done  for  Pennsylvania,  then  will 
the  future  progress  of  North  OaroUna  be 
xttore  rapid  toan  has  been  the  past  progress  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  Pennsvlvania  the  soil  and 
climate  are  agaiast  her;  in  North  Carolina 
they  are  in  her  favor. 
''The  navigation  of  Cape  Fear  and  Deep 


•TlM  voad«rfM  rapldliy  with  which  viMsgcs  and 
4ltksh»Ttt  apruag  into  ezistence  in  the  niioiog  di»- 
tiieta  of  Penosylvanta,  mav  be  iosunoed  ia  the  caiea 
«r  Carboodale,  HoQeadafe  and  PottfTlUe,  among 
hvadrada  of  oCkers.  In  18.0,  there  was  bat  one 
Aaiktag  on  tba  aiU  af  Oarbondale,  and  that  aiog 
tenement.  In  1845,  it  contained  a  thriving  and  in- 
daMrioas  population  of  3,600,  occupying  good  baild- 
Ings.  Honeedalo  was  covered  bj  the  primitlre  for- 
«tt  in  ieS8 ;  la  1846,  it  contained  a  popoUUon  ef  nrom 
8fX0  to  a,QUO  pecaoac  And  all  this  prosperity  aroae 
irom  the  mlniiuK  of  leas  thanXbree  and  a  half  millions 
of  tons  of  coaL  Tbe  same  amount  mined  on  Deep 
ttiverwoald  prodaee  nasfssaitly  the  eame  reeoha. 
In  1335,  oonmeaced  the  flnt  minhig  operationa  of 
Bchuylldn  coanty.  In  1^41,  the  central  town  of  Potta- 
ville,  originating  at  a  later  date  than  we  iiave  qooted, 
eoatUkMd  the  fbllowing  eMahlisbments  for  the  edn- 
eatioa  oTihe  ehUdren  of  the  minera  and  newaelUMl 
reridenta:  Six  private  •chools,  numbering  4j9  nu- 
pili;  eight  public  seboolf,  numbering  472  pupUi; 
eight  Sunday  aehoolt,  numbering  1,137  pupils ;  teach- 
an,  160 :  feouO,  2,«4,  with  a  mnrj  of  lfiS»  volumes. 
J^ttsTiiieaowoaataias  a  pepi'  laiiOD  oCaaariy  flltcan 


rivers  is  never  interrupted  with  ice.  The 
canals  of  Pennsylvania  are  frozen  up  four 
months  in  the  year.  During  that  period,  the 
bituminous  co^s  of  Deep  River  can  go  north, 
or  seek  the  more  profitaole  markets  of  Char- 
leston, Savannah,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  Another  advantage  In 
favor  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  natural  fertil- 
ity of  her  soil,  while  the  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  sterile  and  unproductive  in  agri- 
cultoral  produota  Deep  River  and  tbe  ad- 
jacent country,  with  the  aid  of  the  fertilising 
manures,  lime,  plaster,  and  guano,  which  wiU 
form  the  return  cargoes  of  eoal  vessels  from  the 
north,  will  become  in  a  few  years  the  Nilb 
or  THK  SOUTH.  Its  products  will  quadruple , 
and  will  find  a  boms  xabkxt  oo  the  spot 
which  produces  them. 

**  The  iron  ore  of  Deep  Rirer  iiDrms  an  im- 
portant item  i»  this  estimate.  Iron  of  as  good 
quality,  and  in  as  ffi[e*t  abundaooe  as  in 
any  country,  is  found  in  North  Carolina.  On 
Deep  River  it  is  in  immediate  contiguity  witli 
the  coal  On  tlie  land  of  Peter  G.  Evans,  Esq., 
the  coal  is  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  iron  ore^ 
three  feet  in  thickness,  which  yields  fifty  per 
cent,  of  iron.  The  coal  which  underlies  it  is 
six  feet  thick,  and  of  that  kind  beet  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  iron,  when 
manufactured,  can  be  transported  to  New- 
York  at  a  less  cest  thaa  it  can  be  sent  to  the 
same  market  from  the  celebrated  works  at 
Danville  or  Northumberland,  on  the  Sosaue- 
haona.  It  can  be  also  manufactured  at  less 
expense,  as  those  establishments  pay  a  higher 
pnce  for  their  eoal  than  it  can  be  procured  at 
on  Deep  River.  At  Danville  ana  Northum- 
berland, the  coal  costs  |2  60  a  ton.  On  Deep 
River  it  can  be  had  for  the  price  of  mining  i^ 
as  Uiose  who  own  the  iron  own  the  coal.  But 
the  iron  need  not  be  sent  abroad  for  a  market 
There  is  a  better  market  at  homa  The  lame 
will  undoubtedly  come,  when  the  manufac- 
tures of  iron  on  Deep  River  will  supply  the 
wants  of  a  large  extent  of  country  beyond  tbe 
limite  of  North  CoroUna. 

**  The  water-power  on  Deep  River  is  scarcely 
equalled  in  an^  part  of  oar  country.  In  cheap- 
ness, it  is  unnvaUed.  Dams,  which,  in  most 
situations,  are  expensive  structures,  are  here 
already  biiiit  without  charge  to  the  ewners  of 
the  adjacent  lands.  Eighteen  x)f  these  are 
already  constructed  by  the  navigation  com- 
pany of  Deep  River.  Such  are  the  protp^eU 
of  ike  valley  of  Deep  River.  And  in  view  of 
them,  can  tlie  most  skeptical  doubt  of  the 
magnificent  future  of  that  favored  region  i 
or  that  the  progress  of  population  and  im- 
provement will  advance  with  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  it  has  ever  done  in  Pennsylvanuit 
Should  foreign  capitalists  hereafter  be  induced 
to  associate  with  your  people  in  developing 
the  treasures  of  Deep  River,  its  coal,  iron, 
and  other  minerals,  the  present  holders  of  the 
land  will  part  with  their  interests  upon  ihs 
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^W/  hnowU€l9^  of  their  valus ;  and  the  capital  I 
that  may  find  its  way  thither,  from  other 
regiooa,  will  form  part  of  that  fund  which  is  to 
ooutribate  to  the  support  of  your  state  gov- 
emmeot ;  and  the  laborers,  mechaDice,  and 
tradesmen  who  may  aceompany  or  follow  it, 
yriXX  mingle  with  your  people,  become  identi- 
fied with  your  interests,  ana  add  to  the  wealth, 
population,  and  strength  of  your  native  etate/' 

NORTH  OAROLDTA.— Bn  RaMuaan, 
MA2n7VAOivax8»  Eia — Alexander  McRae,  £sq^ 
Presideol  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Com- 
paay,  waa  kind  enough  to  furaish  the  lollow- 
Uig  pAper,  prepared  with  some  pains  at  our 
piuiicuW  request  General  McRae  complains 
of  his  having  been  baffled  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  most  of  the  sources  to  which  he 
had  written,  and  that  ''he  gives  these  de- 
tached items^  since  there  is  no  possibility  of 
nalung  np  a  full  and  correct  tablei" 

In  the  state  of  North  Carolina  thera  are  at 
present  in  operation  (1847) 

26  Cotton  fiiefcories,*  runniqg  48,000  spin- 
dles, f  and  488  looms^  employing 
1,828  hands»  and  using  about  5,600,- 
000  pounds  of  cotton.  The  capital 
invested  in  these  £guBtories  is  about 
$l,200,00a 
8  Furnaces  for  cast  iroa 
48  Bloomeries. 

2  Paper  milU^  poduciog  in  value  $8,'7'7(. 
828  Flouriog  mills,  producing  87,641  bhk 
of  flour. 
8,088  Orist  mills,  and  1,060  saw  mills. 
46  Oil  milla 

853  Tanneries^  produdi^  161,082  sides  of 
leather,  and  empkiying  a  capital  of 
1271,797. 

In  the  fisheries  oa  Albemark  Seund,  the 
espital  employed  is  estimated  at  $800,000. 
There  are  employed  in  these  fisheries  6,000 
hands,  who  put  up  about  90,000  harrela  of 
herrings,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iluui  and  rook-fish. 

These  fisheries  give  emplovmcnt  to  200 

T^eselSk  and  use  100,000  bnsheis  of  salt 

.- 

V800U0T8  or  nCATH  OABOUXA. 

1,960,855  bushels  of  wheat 


8,674 

8,198.941 

218,971 

15,891 

28,898,768 

2,609,289 


•< 


barley. 

oats. 

rye. 

buckwheat 

Indian  com. 

potatoea 


2,820,888  pounds  of  rice. 
16.772,859  "        tobacca 

61,926,190  **        cotton. 

■*- -  -  II  II  ■  I       _i_  II  I  — 

*  And  three  oUi«ri  in  prosress  of  constiuetloa. 
t  This  itwaiiinodmUiC  below  ttiemark. 


17,168    pounds  of  tqgtr. 
8,014        *  silk 

102,869     tons  of    hay. 
9,880       **  hemp  and  flax; 

There  are  2,802  distilleries,  producing 
1,051,979  gallons. 

Mink. — The  state  is  rich  i»  n^nes  of  gcUt 
silver,  copper,  iron  and  coal;  but  it  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  obtain  any  thing  like 
correct  statistics  of  their  number  or  value. 

In  Uie  May  number  of  Commercial  Review, 
1847,  we  gave  the  commerce  of  Wilmington 
It  contabs  10  steam  saw  mills,  4  pLuiiqg 
mills,  17  turpentine  distilleries^  with  46  stilliL 

Dismal  swamp  Canau — There  paiwed 
through  tbe  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  from  North 
Carolina  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  the  1st  October, 
1846,  to  the  81st  July,  1847,  (ten  mootbaj 

Building  shingles 80,758,850 

Two  feet  shingles. 7321390 

Three  feet  shingles. , 874JS10 

Total 8  2,sao,080 

Hogshead  staves 4.881^^ 

Barrel  staves 284^19 

Pipe  stoves 9QgQt6 

Total ^S6M60 

Cubic  feet  of  plank  and  scantliny  189>166 

Cubic  feet  of  timber 48v68f 

Bales  of  cotton t^in 

Barrels  offish 47,886 

^        naval  stores 80,906 

*  spirits  turpentine. ...  688 

Cwta.  of  baooQ <M 

Kegs  of  lard \^n 

Bushels  of  com 1,961,099 

"         wheat 26^281 

•  peas 21,956 

T%e  JVMtfmiofi  gives  the  tbUowiog  ia  n- 
lation  to  iurpenHne : 

Tbe  Tuapximm  BvanrasB.— We  ibd  the 
impression  to  be,  that  about  800,000  bamh 
of  tnrpentma  are  now  anBuaUy  BUMle  ia  lUi 
state.  The  estimated  value  to  the  maktM  k 
about  $1,700,000  annually,  and  may  be  $Sf 
000,000.  About  ibur  or  fiva  thousand  bte^ 
ere  are  engaged  in  making  it,  and  pertaps 
three  times  as  many  more  humaa  bemgs  an 
supported  mainly  fiom  the  proceeds  of  ill 
fifst  sale.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  asv 
in  operation  about  160  stills,  irhidi,  at  aa 
average  cost  of  $1,600,  with  fixtoraa.  sl^vt 
that  Uiefe  is  an  expenditure  of  $225,000  l» 
begin  with  m  the  distilling  of  tOfpcDtiiML 


KORTH  CAEOLINA.-^  , 
many  advantages  of  soil  and  diniala,  and 
hibits  so  great  variety  in  her  natural  capacities 
that  I  have  deeply  regretted  that  she  was  » 
little  appreciated  and  so  badly  txidentosd 
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to  undertake  the  aabjeoft  with  my  hope  of 
doiDg  jivUoe  to  its  daiisfl.    Our  ioformation 
must  be  derired  ttom  coDcueretunM,  and  from 
the  obflervatioua  of  intelligent  peiBona^  scat- 
tered throughout  her  limita.  As  to  the  former, 
that  of  1840,  if  it  had  been  taken  with  accu- 
iiej,  is  now  too  old  to  be  of  much  value — 
cspecialljr  aS|  since  that  time,  we  haye  erected 
many  cotton  factories  throughout  the-  state,  of 
whidi  we  haye  no  accurate  informatiooi  and 
have  made  many  discoyeries  in  gold  mines, 
and  embarked  much  capital  in  that  branch  of 
bosioese,  in  regard  to  which  the  last  census 
could  give  no  idea.  I  had  determined  therefore 
to  wait  until  the  infiormatloo  could  be  prepared 
from  authentic  sources,  and  sQmethin|[  like 
justice  done  to  the  state.    I  may  add,  m  this 
coonectioi^  that  the  state  is  advancinfg  and 
her  prospecta  are  brighter  than  at  any  former 
period    Seyeral  works  of  internal  improye- 
ment  of  great  importance  are  now  in  a  course 
of  prosecution,  which  when  completed  will 
exert  a  most  important  influence.    Of  these, 
the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Bailroad, 
begioning  at  Columbia  and  terminating  at  this 
place,  is  adyancing  rapidly  toward  completion, 
and  will  bring  to  the  rich  yalleya  of  the  Yadt 
kin  and  Catawba  the  means  of  immediate  in- 
tercourse with  the  city  of  Charleston.    This 
work  will  subsenre  the  interests  of  all  that 
region  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Hountaioa    and  extending  eastward  to  the 
Yadkin  riyer.     I  haye  taken  the  liberty  to 
inclose  to  you  a  report,  made  some  two  years 
aioce,  and  written  by  m^aelC 

The  work  had  its  bcgumiog  in  that  feeble 
effort,  and  is  now  placed  beyond  the  chances 
of  fiulure.  The  General  Assembly  of  our  state 
1^  its  last  session  incorporated  a  company  for 
the  construction  of  a  work  two  hunm-ed  and 
ten  miles  in  length,  from  this  village  to  Golds- 
boro*,  oo  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  road. 
This  great  work  spans  the  finest  and  most  im- 
proyable  portion  of  North  Carolina — will  ac- 
commodate a  population  of  three  hundred 
tiiousand,  and  bring  into  immediate  connection 
with  the  nuirkets  of  our  own  state,  Viiginia, 
and  South  Carolina,  a  country  unsurpasMd  in 
its  natural  fertility,  in  yariety  of  production,  in 
mineral  resources  and  capacities  for  manufac- 
tories. To  insure  its  success,  the  state  has 
appropriated  two  millions  of  dollars  toward 
the  enterprise,  being  two- thirds  of  the  entire 
capital  At  the  same  session  they  incorpo- 
rated a  company  for  the  construction  of  a 
Slank  road,  begioning  at  Fayetteyille,  on  the 
kpe  Fear  riyer,  and  extending  to  Salisbury, 
on  the  Tadkin,  in  the  west>em  portion  of  the 
state.  The  entire  stock  of  this  work  is  now 
taken,  and  its  construction  is  in  progress.  This 
road  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  will  be  the  first  work  of  this  de- 
scription undertaken  in  the  south.  Of  its 
completion  there  is  no  question. 

Alter  yetn  of  4pfipiHMBtiiie»t  and  ina6ti- 


yity,  I  trust  that  the  state  of  Korth  OaroliRa 
will  yet  rise  superior  to  the  obstadea  whiidi 
^ew  out  of  her  inhos|Htable  coast  and  her 
inconyenient  ge<)graphy,  and  mardi  side  1^ 
side  with  her  sisters  in  the  course  of  improve- 
ment She  has  sons  within  her  borders  wiio 
will  not  foil  in  tlieir  labors  to  bring  her  up  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  adyantages  af- 
forded by  the  improyementa  of  our  times.  In 
this  state  of  thipge  I  haye  thought  itadyisable 
to  delay  the  publication  of  uie  article  you 
desirow  It  is  probable  that  I  may  send  you 
something  on  some  branch  of  her  interest, 
which  may  be  adapted  to  the  character  of 
youryaluable  periodical  I  haye  written  m 
great  haste,  and  with  the  disadyantages  of  bad 
materiala^Reapectfrilly^  ifec, 

.  Jambb  W.  OaaoBZix, 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  referred  to  by  Mr  Osborne  : 

xfATcaAL  AnyAMTAOia — "The  counties  of 
Anson,  Union,  Mecklenburg,  Lincoki,  IredeH 
Rowan,  Qaharras,  Stanly,  and  Dayidaon,  haye 
for  many  ^ears  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
cotton,  while  the  counties  of  Burke,  Caldwell, 
Catawba^  Wilkes,  Stokes,  and  Surry,  most 
of  them  affording  the  most  prodnctiye  lands 
on  the  upper  waters  of  toe  Yadkin  and 
Catawba,  are  finely  adapted  t)o  the  production 
of  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  other  grains.  To 
these  are  added  great  and  undeyeloped 
mineral  resources,  embracing  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  and  gold,  scattered  oyer  its  whok 
length,  and  furnishing  a  new  field  for  capital 
and  enterprise.  But  if  nature  has  proyided 
it  with  a  nch  soil,  she  seems  to  haye  almoat 
exhausted  her  energies  in  the  amplitude  of  its 
focilities  for  purposes  of  manufocture.  The 
innumerable  streams  which  fiow  from  the 
mountain  region  which  lies  on  the  north  and 
northwest— including  the  two  large  riyen 
which  reci*iye  them — furnish  the  water  power 
to  the  hand  of  the  artisan,  in  a  state  almoat 
fitted  for  immediate  application.  Yet  we  can- 
not hide  from  ourselyes  the  painful  eonyictkn 
that,  with  all  these  natural  adyantages,  the  in- 
terests  of  our  country  are  rapidly  declining, 
her  enterprising  citUEens  haye  left  us  in  thou- 
sands—while  those  who  remain  are  unsettled, 
dissatisfied,  and  preparing  to  join  their  prede- 
cessors in  other  spheres,  where  their  eneigiea 
may  have  freer  scope  and  their  labors  be 
better  rewarded." 

Rxaouaoaa  Avn  PRoavKors  or  Kobth  CAae- 
uvA. — "  An  allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  the  natural  advantagee  of  western  North 
Carolina  for  a  sjrstem  of  manufiacturea.  PuUic 
attention  has  been  to  some  extent  devoted  to 
this  subject,  and  within  a  few  years  seyenl 
factories  of  cotton  have  been  erected,  and  aU 
of  them  are  in  successful  operation.  Withm 
the  regioB  of  country  to  be  benefited  by  thn 
road,  there  are  seven  lactories,  employing 
I  a  ca|Mtal  of  thraa  hundaed  Ihenaand  doUai% 
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and  constimiDg  not  less  than  fiye  thousand 
bags  of  cotton.  By  giTiog  employment  to  the 
poor  of  the  country  and  furnishing  markets 
for  almost  every  species  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, they  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  communities  in  -which 
they  are  situated.  This  business  was  origin- 
ally designed  for  the  home  market  But  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  the.  experience  of  a 
few  years  that  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on 
that  market,  and  accordingly,  most  of  those 
engaged  in  it  are  directing  their  attention  to 
the  northern  cities,  where  it  is  found  that  the 
fabric  ofthiA  region  compares  most  successfully 
with  (bat  of  the  north.  These  arrangements 
divest  the  pursuit  of  all  unccrrtainty  and 
hazard,  aiid  give  the  assurance  that  there  may 
be  no  limit  to  the  quantity  manufactured,  as 
there  is  no  boundary  to  the  market  to  be  sup- 
plied. But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
Dranch  of  business  so  important  to  the  welfiife 
of  the  country  can  be  adopted  to  any  extent 
proportionate  to  our  abilities  and  wants,  unless 
we  have  immediate  access  to  the  seaboard. 
With  tliis  desideratum,  western  North  Caro- 
lina must  become  the  most  important  manu- 
fii«turing  region  south  of  the  Potomac.  The 
great  branches  of  manufacture — cotton,  woo], 
and  iron— entering  into  the  common  consump- 
tion and  founded  on  the  necessary  wants  of 
the  whole  nation,  are  the  great  sources  of  em- 
ployment and  of  wealth  to  the  mechanical  in- 
dustry of  America.  The  planting  states  of 
the  south  and  southwest,  being  wholly  con- 
sumers and  not  producers  of  tliese  necessaries, 
are  the  great  markets  in  which  they  are  sold 
by  the  manufacturing  states  of  the  north.  The 
vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  gathering  to 
itself  year  by  year  the  agricultural  capital  of 
the  south,  will  continue  to  afford  a  demand 
for  the  coarser  fiibries  of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
commensurate  with  its  population  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil.  The  coastwise  navigation 
from  the  city  of  Charleston  to  (he  cities  of  the 
gulf  now  affords  a  speedy  and  safe  communi- 
cation with  that  vast  region,  and  railroad  com- 
munications now  in  progress  must  soon  place 
that  city  in  still  more  advantageous  connection 
with  its  whole  extent  It  must  be  supplied 
with  its  implements  of  husbandry  and  coanse 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  for  the  clothing  of  its 
alavea  If  we  be  but  true  to  ourselves,  this 
trade  will  be  a  source  of  boundless  profit  to 
ourselves.  The  counties  of  Dncoln,  Catawba, 
Iredell,  Wilkes,  Ashe,  Surry,  and  Stokes, 
abound  in  iron  ore  of  the  purest  qualities,  and 
in  largest  quantities.  In  all  of  them,  by  rude 
and  simple  processes,  its  manufacture  has  been 
an  object  of  pursuit  In  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Catawba  it  has  resulted  in  large  fortunes 
io  individuals,  much  to  the  convenience  and 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  But  the 
manufacture  of  iron  has  been  necessarily 
limited  in  its  ooantify  and  precarious  in  its 
progress,  aa  it  naa  iM?er  been  designed  for 


any  thing  beyond  the  circumscribed  circle  of 
the  market,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  estabUdi- 
ments.  Open  np  a  cheap  and  rapid  commu- 
nication with  the  citv  of  Charleston,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  may  l>e  employed  where  there 
are  now  a  few  thousand.  It  will  be  converted 
at  home  into  the  utensils  and  implements  ol 
husbandry,  and  be  transported  in  this  form  to 
the  markets  of  the  worla.  With  the  increased 
supply,  it  must  be  cheaper  to  the  purchaser 
at  home,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  breer 
quantity  sold  and  the  speedier  returns  of  «akB» 
uiere  must  be  increased  gain  to  the  manufiie- 
turer. 

**  But  there  is  another  pursuit  for  whidi  the 
northern  counties  of  Burke,  Caldwell,  WHke% 
Ashe,  Surrv,  and  Iredell  are  naturally  adapt- 
ed, to  which  the  attention  has  never  been 
directed,  and,  so  far  as  your  committee  know, 
a  single  experiment  has  not  been  made.  It  is 
the  growtli  and  manufocture  of  wool  for  ex- 
portation. Every  portion  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  similar  climate,  unless  it  he 
similarly  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  ths 
world,  has  given  attention  to  this  sabject  It 
is  the  obvious  pursuit  of  all  mountain  regiooB 
and,  both  in  foreign  nations  and  at  home,  ereiy 
sudi  country  has  her  class  of  shepherds,  whs 
subsist  by  this  innocent  and  primitive  em|Jo^ 
ment  Thousands  of  acres  of  land,  well  adapt- 
ed for  pasturage,  are  unappropriated  in  & 
mountam  regions  of  Nortn  Carolina,  and  re- 
quire but  little  capital  and  energy  to  apply 
them  to  the  use  for  which  they  w«re  mainly 
intended.  But,  like  all  cumbrous  artidei, 
wool  does  not  bear  our  costly  modes  of  trans- 
portation.** 

NoKTH  Cabolin A  GoLD  MiNSS. — The  editor 
of  the  Ashboroogfa  (N.  C.)  Herald  hu  re- 
cently been  making  a  tour  in  the  gold  r^gi<« 
of  that  state.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  Parker 
mines  in  Stanly  county,  wnich  were  discovered 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  have  been  worked 
with  various  success  ever  since  : 

**  The  gold  is  principally  found  in  the  small 
streams  that  fiow  through  the  mineral  n'giQn, 
or  in  the  low  lands  adjacent  to  them,  in  a 
stratum  three  or  four  feet  below  the  suriaoe. 
The  hills  are  no  doubt  rich,  but  as  yet  their 
products  have  been  small,  no  regular  veins 
having  been  discovered.  The  stratum  alluded 
to  is  dug  up  and  washed  in  tho  usual  way. 
by  which  process  gold  is  found  in  a  granular 
state.  Lumps  of  considerable  siae  are  some- 
times found.  In  1824,  on  the  lands  of  Mr. 
Howell  Parker,  a  lump  of  four  pounds  ta 
ounces,  steely anl  weight,  was  found.  In  IdSS, 
two  lumps  were  found,  one  weighing  three 
pounds,  the  other  one  pound  two  oonceai 
Many  large  pieces,  the  weight  of  which  we 
could  not  ascertain,  have  ^en  found  in  dii^ 
ferent  localities.  Tlie  gold  found  in  these  is 
very  pure,  being  worth  97}  cents  per  penny- 
weight It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  net  irmed  oo  a  more  exteasivi 
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•ede,  iDdwith  mflMn  proportioaed  to  tiie 
pnfiU  which  they  yield. 

**Qold  Hill,"  in  Rovran  coanty,  the  editor 
describes  m  **tbe  prince  of  aunes  in  North 
Cuolini."   DiaooTered  by  Archibald  Hooey- 
cott,  Esq.,  about  seven  years  ago,  it  has  since 
bsen  the  field  of  extensive  and  profitable 
opsratioofl.    At  this  place  there  are  three 
iteiin  eo^fines  in  openition,  which,  with  the 
machiDery  thereby  propelled,  originally  cost 
not  less  than  $30,(K)0.     These  en^pnea  are 
lererally  rated  at  forty,  thirty,  and  fifteen 
hone  power,  and  ffrind  from  finy  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  boshels  of  ore  per  day, 
ud  ooosome  from  sixty  to  eighty  cords  of 
wood  per  mcath.    The  three  companies  at 
this  place  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  laborers 
in  their  employ,  whoee  wages  rai^  from  $6 
to  $40   per  month.     Experienceid   English 
miners,  who  work  nnder  ground,  receive  $40 
per  month ;  slares  who  attend  them,  $ia. 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE— There  is 
not  perhaps  in  the  West  a  more  mteresting 
view  than  that  commanded  from  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol  HUl,  in  the  city  of  Nashville. 
Covering  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  crowdioff  to 
the  extremest  margin  of  the  buainess-U3en 
Comberlaod,  is  the  city  itself,  its  streets  alive 
with  the  butle  of  an  active  commerce,  and 
its  suburbs  literally  growing  under  the  eve  of 
the  spectator.  Surrounding  the  city  with  a 
border  of  beautiful  cultivation,  lie  extensive 
and  valuable  farms,  intersected  by  the  nu- 
msrous  turnpikes,  which,  centering  in  the 
dty,  radiate  to  opposite  ndghborhcMods ;  and 
girdHog  in  all  with  a  quiet  security,  rise  a 
iioge  of  low  and  pleasant  hills,  covered  with 
pwtiiresque  woods  and  graceful  dwellinga 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  beauty  of  the  pros- 
pect which  attracts  the  traveller's  attention. 
If  he  has  leanied  any  thing  of  the  country 
tfanwgh  which  he  lias  pused,  and  in  the 
heart  of  which  he  stands,  he  knows  that  he 
itands  in  the  midst  of  an  untold,  abundance— 
Buperal  wealth  forcing  itself  through  the  soil. 
And  that  soil  ready  to  meet  any  demand 
vhidi  agricultural  industry  may  make  for 
produce. 

Nashville  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cumberland,  on  an  elevated  bluff  of  lime- 
■ton&  Few  towns  in  the  west  present  a 
more  impoeuig  appearance  aa  the  traveller 
approaches  it  from  every  side.  The  eye  is 
deughted  with  the  number  oi  eminenoes 
vithin  the  city,  some  of  which  are  partly 
covered  with  the  native  cedar,  clothed  m  liv- 
ing green,  which  gives  it  a  cheerful  appear* 
loce  even  amid  the  dreariness  of  winter. 

Around  the  dty  are  a  number  of  beautiful 
smtnenoes,  commanding  an  extensive,  rich  and 
nried  view  of  the  enrrounding  country,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  every  direction ;  from 
Capitol  HiU,  within  the  citv,  the  ejre  ranges 
OTir  a  large  ipaoab  coverea  with  nch  fonna 


and  neat  country  seats,  cifitivated  fields  wav- 
ing with  that  beaatilul  specimen  of  the  vege- 
table world,  Indian  corn,  and  that  valuable 
staple,  cotton.  These,  if  they  do  not  kkdicato 
great  opulence,  at  least  bespeak  that  their 
occupants  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  compe- 
tence, which  generally  produces  a  greater 
amount  of  true  bappmess  than  oveigrown 
wealth.  The  oontempiatioo  of  such  a  scene 
recalls  the  lines  of  Moore : 


xir  there's  ptsoe  to  be  fouad  in  tlie  woiM* 

Tbe  heart  that  is  humble  nuqr  look  for  it  here." 

We  have  among  us  many  who  are  rich, 
but  no  mUlionaim  who  wallow  in  luxuriesi 
and  who  look  down  with  aristocratic  pride 
upon  those  of  humbler  fortune^  and  who 
would,  if  they  eould,  introduce  those  distano- 
t^ons  in  sodety  that  wonld  separate  them 
from  the  **  vulgar  herd."  There  are  but  few 
whose  actual  fortunes  would  amount  to  the 
tenth  of  a  million;  they  may  have  more  in 
possession,  but  that  posseeeion  ie  often  aoconor 
panied  by  a  slight  drawbadk — sometimes 
called  **  suspicion  of  debt" 

No  town  in  the  great  valley  of  the  west 
enjoya  in  a  greater  degree  the  b1essinp;8  of 
health.  Situated  about  86  deg.  80  mm.,  it 
possesses  a  temperate  climate,  and  from  its 
local  posiinn,  it  is  free  from  fevers  whidi 
characterize  many  of  the  towns  of  the  west» 
particularly  such  as  are  situated  npon  water 
courses,  and  the  landa  about  them  subject  to 
inundationa.  It  ia  true  that  a  email  portion 
of  NashviUe,  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends» 
are,  in  timee  of  high  floods,  inundated;  bat 
these  inundations  continue  but  a  few  daya, 
and  sometimee  at  kitervals  of  several  years^ 
and  produce  no  injurioua  effect  upon  tfaa 
heaith  of  the  towa  Although  the  summei^ 
heat  is  occasionally  oppressive,  the  winters 
are  mild  and  moderate.  We  have  not  the 
severe  cold  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states^ 
nor  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  sooth.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  healthfohiess  of 
the  dty  from  the  following  statement  of 
deatha  during  the  year  1845,  which  we  take 
from  the  returns  of  the  aexton  of  the  ceme* 
tery,  on  the  hooka  of  the  corporation,  by 
which  it  will  be  eeen  that  the  whole  number 
of  deaths  was  244,  in  a  population  of  12,894. 


NAVIGATION.— Sm#-Bau)iwo  in 
UNrrsD  Statxs,  bct  icons  PAaviouLAKLV  nr 
THx  West. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Be<m&' 
mUi  we  alluded  to  the  chan^  then  about  to 
take  place,  and  which  has  since  occurred,  in 
the  navigation  lawa  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  in 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  Statea.  We  also  referred  to  the  im- 
petus which  that  prospective  change  bad  given 
to  the  ship-building  interest  of  the  former 
country,  caudng  an  advance  of  at  least  siz 
per  cent  in  the  priea  of  fint  dasa  -^        '"'- 
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•  prospect  of  a  still  fartiier  riae»  Chmiteltrti 
were  Beeuriii^  wlubteYer  ehip^  could  be  por- 
chaaed  at  their  pnoea,  and  prepanUions  were 
eTidently  making  for  an  effort  to  profi4  hy 
Ihe  repeal  of  long  existing  restrietioos.  The 
trade  and  naTigation  returns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  tea  months^  ending  Noyember 
(th,  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  actiyitj 
prevailing  in  that  bnuodi  of  industry,  and 
m  other  works  requiring  timbec.  For  the 
month  ending  November  6th,  the  quanttlj  of 
imported  timber,  duty  paid,  was  210,044 
IosmIs,  against  160/711  loads  in  the  same  month 
of  1848 ;  showing  an  increase  of  40,383  loads 
in  one  month. 

There  exists  no  doubt  of  the  expectation  of 
British  ship-builders  and  shippers  to  compete 
■Bocessfully  with  the  ship-builders  and  ship- 
pers of  the  United  States— albeit  the  effort 
jnav  prove  a  splendid  fiulure.  The  attempt 
will  be  made^  and  it  remains  for  the  latter  to 
decide  upon  the  results. 

CXmsidering  the  many  obstadas  with  which 
the  shipping  mterest  of  our  country  has  here- 
tofore had  to  oontend^  and  the  steady  increase 
in  tonnage  and  in  Ihe  effectiveness  of  our 
marine,  whioh,  notwithstanding,  has  taken 
place,  we  haaard  nothing  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
dierivafale  from  the  repeal  of  the  navigatioD 
kws,  the  United  States  will  reap  her  full 
•hare. 

The  tonnage  of  thb  country  and  Great 
Britain,  indndtng  steam,  compared  in  1848, 
m  as  follows:  BriOsh,  8,897,921 ;  United  StatoB. 
8,681,981.  During  the  past  year,  aooerdirig  to 
the  Dry  Qaodt  Reporter^  our  meroaatile  umi- 
lina  has  yielded  up  to  the  Oaltfomia  trade  a 
navy  of  700  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  840,000 
tons.  These  Tessels  are  nearly  all  in  the 
Pacific,  and  are  likely  to  remain  there  for 
■ome  tim&  Hence  it  is  thought  that  we  are 
not  in  the  most  desirable  condition  to  take 
adrantage  of  the  reciprocity  system. 

To  remedy  this  disadvantage,  a  resort  must 
be  had  to  ship-building.  Even  without  the 
Oalifomia  trader  and  from  the  natural  increase 
of  business  whidi  would  arise  from  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  usual  aug- 
mentation of  tsade,  we  believe  that  a  large 
loorease  in  our  shipping  would  be  required. 

Admitting,  thei^  that  more  vessels  will  be 
needed  in  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries, 
the  next  question  %o  determiue  is  the  place 
of  their  construction.  If  Britidi  subjects  re- 
quire more  ships,  and  American  built  vessels 
can  be  sold  in  British  ports  and  registered  as 
ships  belonging  to  that  country,  as  is  provided 
by  the  existing  laws,  then,  in  case  we  cannot 
oompete  in  the  carrying  trade,  which  no  doubt 
we  can,  we  may^  perhap8»find  a  market  there 
for  thoee  vefsels  which  may  be  constructed 
at  home.  If  we  cao  build  all  kinds  of  vessels 
mupmfxf  in  every  respect  to  those  built  in 
Bunderlaad,  Yarmotita»  and  other  ship-build 


ing  cities  of  Bogtad,  aad  aflbrd  them  sit  a 
cheaper  rate,  what  is  there  to  prayeot  the 
American  ship-building  interest  from  ulti- 
mately superseding  that  interest  as  carried  sa 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  espedallj  la 
England  f 

It  is  admitted,  even  on  the  part  of  Englfak 
ship^masters  and  carpenters,  that  Americm 
vesseli  are  superior^  both  in  theb  niodd  and 
effiictiTeness,  to  those  of  the  same  daes  el 
British  coostniction ;  and  we  know  (hat,  ia 
cost  of  material,  we  have  a  decided  aA- 
vantiwe.  Every  foot  of  timber  need  in  a 
British  buik  vessel  is  imported,  and  sabioe^ 
with  slight  exceotkm,  to  tariff  dungea.  ^ 
these  durges  and  transportation — and  tbs 
money  cost  of  timber,  hemp,  dta,  neeeeaary 
for  tiie  ooostructioa  of  a  perfect  yesed  yeiy 
much  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  same  in  ti!s 
United  States.  The  IfemtntryjMrt  HtrM, 
very  excellent  authority  in  such  mattefa,sB^: 
"  The  best  ships  in  Engrland  and  Scotland  coat 
about  $97  a  too.  In  Ihe  United  States  os 
best  ships  cost  aboirt  (66  a  ton,  ready  equip- 
ped for  sea."  Tliis  latter  statement  agrssi 
with  informAtion  which  we  haye  received 
frosn.  an  intelligent  and  practiesl  ship-baildv 
of  Kewport,  R.  L  The  sreatest^  and,  periui|H, 
the  only  advantage  inAAk  British  ooikkn 
have  oyer  us,  is  in  the  low  rate  of  interest  fir 
whidi  their  capital  is  furnished.  A  yend  d 
600  tons  will  oosti  in  Enghmd,  at  Uie  raAai 
given  above,  $48,600;  the  interest  on  An 
sum,  at  4  per  cent,  is  (1,940.  The  same  ves- 
sel will  cost  in  the  United  States  $S8JN0; 
the  interest  on  which,  at  8  per  cent.,  is  f  l^M 
The  British  ship-builder,  then,  for  his  own 
use,  can  better  afford  to  pay  $97  per  toe  ft 
a  yessel  than  the  American  ship-biiilder  tm 
pay  $66  per  ton.  Tet»  if  the  fonner  ahooli 
attempt  to  construct  yessds  for  the  porposs 
of  selung  them  in  the  United  States,  or  is 
the  markets  of  the  world,  he  would  be  broi^ 
in  direct  competition  with  the  ship-boSd^s  sf 
this  country,  and  could  find  no  purchaser  c» 
cept  at  a  losa  On  the  other  Imnd,  if  fm 
American  ship-builder  takee  his  yeeed  to  tibe 
porto  of  Great  Britain,  and  sells  it  at  a  Issr 
monej  price  than  it  could  be  built  for  ther^ 
stiU  it  yidds  him  a  very  handsome  profit 
For  instance,  the  British  owner,  in  order  ts 
make  sale  of  his  yessel  of  600  toDs  in  asy 
market  accessible  to  American  eoteiprise, 
would  be  forced  to  sdl  at  the  cost  of  a 
American  yessel  of  the  same  claes,  or  $82,60(1; 
or  at  a  loss  of  $1 6,000.  The  Amerioao  owner, 
howeyer,  could  take  hb  veessel  to  a  Britidi 
port,  and  sdl  at  the  actual  cost  of  a  Britiik 
vessel  of  the  same  dasa,  and  yet  make  a 
proJU  of  $16,000.  The  adyantajge,  then,  of 
the  American  ship-builder,  under  tiie  i«d> 
prodty  system,  is  yery  decided  and  import- 
ant It  is  an  advantage  whidi  fbUv  warranto 
the  oonclosion  that  t£9  Britidi  ship-boildiBg 
mteraet  mnst^  notwithstandknglta  praaeDt  fliM^ 
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toing  floniitkDfc  vUivalBly  aad  •poMUUjr:  wad- 
•mnb  to  Um  groiniig  eneigies  and  capaJbiliUes 
«f  Ameriot. 

Id  Um  fifaatwi  now  oMde,  we  have  com- 
pred  BiitiBh  priocB  wHb  tbos^  wbich  oUaia 
IB  our  Matom  ttoUi,  wIwm  th^^biiilding  is 
chttflj  catried  on,  and  bare  lioiind  reealto 
UfUj  faYoraUe  to  iba  latter.  Bo4  th«NK  \b 
«K»Uier  picture^  upon  wbich  wa  may  look  with 
atfll  more  aatiflEutioii.  The  west,  the  mat 
and  illimitable  west,  with  its  unmeasured  re- 
sources, baa  not  yet  antefad  into  eovputatioB. 
We  tuni,  therefore,  to  a  comparison  of  her  ad- 
vantages with  tboae  of  the  aast,  already 
anmerated. 

For  the  aatiioattf  giyeo  below,  wbarah 
vsference  ia  made  to  easten  prices,  we  are 
parUy  iDdebtisd  to  Mr.  WiUiam  0.  Oiandail,  an 
utelligent  and  entejienced  qhip-builder  of 
Vewport»  &.  L,  aDfl  partly  to  the  New-Tork 
Fnces  Curreot 


naoaa  or 

White  oak  timber  per  cubic 
foot 20  to   80  eta. 

Locust  timber  per  cubic  ibot» 
depending  on  size 50  "  100   " 

White  oak  acantliiig  per  1,000 
feet $26  "  |80 

White  oak  plank,  S  incb»  per 
1,000 feet ...* 85  <*    60 

Kasts  and  spars  aiztv  to  aarw 
eoty  feet  long,  nfteen  to 
twenty  iocfa.. 85  **    60 

Masts  and  spars  eigh^  to  nine- 
ty feet  lotiff,  twenty  to  twen- 
ty five  in<£ 75  "  160 

Hemp  per  ton  of  2,240  Iba.. .  150  «  100 

RtOIS   OF   HOV-BUILDIIIO    KATBEUL    OW   THB 
LOWKft  OHIO. 

White  oak  timber  per  cubic  foot    5  to    10  cts. 
Locust  timber  per  cubic  fooC| 

depending  on  size 16  **    82  " 

While  oak  scantling,  depending 

on  size,  per  1,000  feet $10  **  $16 

11  bite  oak  {dank,  two  Incbs...  10 

Kasts  and  spars  from  Salt  RiYer,  Ey.,  and 
from  the  Alleghaoy,  Kanawha,  and  Cumber- 
land riyers»  can  be  romidlied  at  leas  than  one- 
balf  their  eastern  prices. 

Hemp  can  be  afforded  here  at  prices  yaty- 
VDg  from  970  to  $100  per  ton,  of  2,240 
pounds. 

We  hare  also  other  timber,  such  as  popUr, 
diesnut,  and  black  walnut,  and  at  correspond- 
ing prioea.  We  baye  soft  uon  ore  for  fasten- 
ws,  anchors,  and  cablea 

The  quaUty  of  our  timber  is  excellent. 
Some  of  it»  growing  as  it  does  upon  the  hills 
botdering  oo  the  Ohio,  is  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  auperior  to  that  which  is 
often  used  at  the  east 


By  eapMUBiog  the  aboye  tafalaa  of  piiaaa,  H 
will  be  obseryed  that  ip  oost  of  materiali 
there  enumemted,  ow  adyantage  oyer  avtem 
ship-builders  yariea  frosi  50  to  800  per  cent 
Ackled  to  tbeaaadyaatages  is  anotbar  import- 
ant item,  and  one  to  which  we  haye  fra- 
quently  alluded  in  oar  fonner  nombera  Ov 
westei^  rivara  afford  the  finest  fiudlities  for 
conyeying  large  shipa  to  the  ocean,  aad  which 
om  M  IreigMed  with  our  own  prod^ioe,  and 
at  our  own  aoors.  £yen  qor  comparatiyelj 
small  streama  in  periods  of  hi^h  water  are 
su^Sdeat  to  float  immense  nayiea  Yeaseli 
thus  loaded  can  proceed  immediately  to  eaai- 
em  or  foreign  ports,  whers  their  cargoes  may 
be  disposed  of  at  greater  profit  than  eould  be 
done  were  they  freighted  at  New-Orleans, 
where  our  western  produee  ia  subjected  to 
considerable  chaiges  preyioos  to  beii^  sh^ 
ped.  Considerinff  the  amount  of  western  pro- 
ducts whieb  find  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  by 
way  of  NeW'Orieani^  it  ia  worthy]  the  atten- 
tion of  sbipperB  and  capitalkts  to  inyestigate, 
and  aseertam  the  oheapeat  modes  by  whuh  it 
can  be  aoooraplisbed. 

To  the  subject  of  western  ship-building  we 
haye  but  briefly  adyerted,  but  m  that  hreyi^ 
haye  endeayored  to  state  some  of  the  fodlitiae 
and  mdaoemants  here  offiwed  for  the  nroaecu- 
tien  of  that  spedea  of  indnstry.  We  iwe  no 
disposition  to  deal  in  eiayyerated  statements 
— DOT  do  the  real  capacities  ol  this  western 
country  need  them.  The  west  puts  forth 
her  choms  for  the  coBsideiiation  of  the  laborer 
aad  capitalist  unmasked  and  unoolored.  Sha 
only  atanda  up  before  the  wwld  aad  aay% 
**UKk  at  me,  and  behold  my  poaBesaional" 
This  is  all  that  ia  necessary.  Enlightened 
self  interest  will  make  the  proper  disposition 
of  those  poBsaasiaoa  If  thia  be  done,  m  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  in  questioo,  there  need  be 
no  fears  SDtartaMiad  aa  to  the  resttlta»  and  but 
a  short  period  will  dapoe  before  old  Neptuae 
will  rise  froBs  his  eooch  in  the  de^  and 
shake  his  « watery  looki^  in  the  wake  of 
these  nayiea  which  shall  gp  forth  from  em 
intend  streama  to  ride  lesacifcumaaribed  upaa 
the  boaom  of  the  great  watesa 

NAVIGATION.— Tn  MvaoHAMT  FLXOg 
▲hd  NAyiBs  or  tsk  Woau>. 


<«  fhs  tnoaaeats  irUQh  tbaadsr,  aUtte  the  veils 

Orrock-biiUt<ttles»      *       *       •       * 
•       *••••• 

The  osk  leTiafhsos  whose  huge  ribs,**  fee— Bysoit 

£yeiy  elassioal  reader  will  remember  tluift 
famous  catalogue  of  ships  from'  all  oountriaa 
which  Homer  fumlshea  us,  before  the  walla  of 
Troy.  After  the  fome  of  their  deeds  and  the 
pomp  of  the  eiiomaiatioo,-we  are  surprised  to 
reflect  that  they  ware  but  *^  open  row  boats  at 
canoes r 

The  Greek  fleet  600  years  !»*«#  at  Salami^ 
waa  but  half-deokad;  the  laUiaai  bw^g  tl^ 
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tioned  on  platfomu  at  each  eztretnfty,  and 
the  middle  of  the  frail  boats  was  left  open 
for  the  rowera  The  TesBels  composing  the 
expedition  of  Nearchns  into  India, long  after- 
wards, were  row-galleys,'  capable  of  being 
faaj^ed  up  on  shore  with  convenience,  and  not 
iSfTOifortaoie  enough  to  allow  the  maribers  to 
temain  two  consecutive  nights  on  board  t 

Hie  Romans  began  to  bnild  their  navy  on 
the  model  of  a  Garthagmian  ship  Uirown  upon 
their  shores ;  and  the  vessels  were  of  so  hvrge 
a  size  whoi  Julras  Cassar  hivaded  England, 
that  they  could  not  approach  near  enough  to 
the  shore  fbr  the  soldiers  to  disembark ;  "  but 
they  were  obliged  to  Jump  into  the  water, 
which  was  breast  high. 

The  northern  Sea  Kings,  who  spread  such 
terror  over  Europe  after  the  downfidl  of  the 
Boman  power,  covered  every  sea  with  tiieir 
fleets,  wnieh  had  no  other  guides  than  the  sun 
by  day  and  the  stan  by  ntfht  Their  vessels 
are  described  as  laige  flat-bottomed  boats,  of 
li^ht  timber,  the  sides  and  uppet  works  of 
wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong  hides. 
They  were  transported  on  wagons  from  one 
river  to  another.  It  can  scarcely  be  credited 
that  these  vessels  were  need  on  such  perilous 
toyages. 

But  we  have  not  time  nor  space  to  follow 
witlpNuitcularity  the  slow  progress  of  naval 
and  maritime  architecture  fh>m  these  rude 
b^nnings.  It  would,  without  dobbt,  be  a 
Bsost  interesting  study. 

Our  purpose  is  now  to  take  up  the  leadfaig 
powers  of  the  world,  and  exhibit  their  re- 
spective naval  and  maritime  strength,  by  a 
consultation  of  the  best  and  latest  authorities 
within  readi. 

1. — ORSAT  asnAnr. 

*'Look  at  the  afa-eady  immeose  number  of 
powjerliil  steauMhipa  that  swarm  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  enter  every 
port  upon  its  beautifiil  shores ;  that  are  found 
eareenoff  in  every  sea  of  Europe,  from  the 
Fnmm  Ocean  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
Black  Sea ;  that  have  long  since  dnven  every 
other  mode  of  transit  out  of  the  Euphrates 
Mid  the  Bed  Sea;  that  penetrate  the  Indus 
almost  to  its  source ;  that  ascend  the  Canton 
river,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  besides 
myriads  of  wargunks,  and  batter  down  the 
walls  of  the  anaent  celestial  cities;  that  are 
•onroonding  every  island  and  entering  every 
harbor  in  the  West  Indies;  that  swarm  along 
the  shores  of  North  America,  from  the  Guff 
of  St  Lawrenee  to  the  Isllimus  of  Darien ; 
and  that  reguhiily  transmit  the  ridi  produce 
of  the  mines  of  South  America,  from  all  its 
principal  ports  on  the  east  and  west  side  to 
the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world 
— crowded,  busy  London.  Look  at  all  this, 
and  see  what  an  element  she  has  to  sustain 
iMTtt  her  enwndaiacGhibr  empire^    At  no 


period  did  Great  Britain  pesseas  aoch  a  foen- 
dation  for  naval  strength  within  her  bosom  as 
at  present  She  now  possesses  8,600,000  ten 
of  shipping,  and  numbers  160,000  seamen  in 
her  commercial  navy,  while  a  fleef  of  70D 
steamboats  (more  than  is  possessed  by  all  the 
rest  of  Europe)  prowl  aloog  her  shores."* 

In  1798,  the  British  navy  consisted  of  IW 
line  of  battle  ships,  hulks  and  vessels  oo  the 
stocfca 

LXiai  Off  ftAtTLB  SBOEn  CT  ALL  HATIOHB,  1798. 

l!Vanee 86 

Spain 66 

Russia. 86 

Holland S6 

Denmark SI 

Portugal 18 

Turkey,  Naples,  and  MediteifaDeanpowere  18 
Britaia 158 

Or,  a  little  more  than  one  half  poaseseed  hy 
Great  Britain.  In  1844,  Britain  possesssd 
nearly  as  many  such  ships  as  all  toe  rest  of 
the  world  together. 

UMB  or  BAran  aion,  1844. 

France  41 

Russia   80 

Egypt  and  Turkey 18 

America 10 

Naples 1 

Holland 8 

Spain 3 

Portugal 8 

Denmark 6 

Sweden 10 

Britaia 188 

AOOOtJNT  or  TEX  raOGRESSIVB  IN0nEA8K  OT 
THK  aOTAL  17AVT,  rEOM  HKNRT  VIU.*S  aOSy 
TO  THK  OLOSS  Or  THX  LAAT  WAE,    ISli. 

Year.   Ships.     Tons.     Men  voted.  Navy  estfanalea 

1621..  16        7,260  Koacooifflt. 

1578..  24      10,506        6.700         

1608..  42      17,055        8,346         

1668.. 157      57,000      21,910         

1688.. 178  101,892      42,000         

1702..  272  169,020      40,000 

1760.. 412  321,184      70,000 

1798..  498  433,226      46.000 

1 800 . . 767  668,744  185,000 

1808 . .  869  892,800  148,800 

1814.. 901  966,000  146,000 


£1.056,915 
8,227,148 
5,525,881 
12,422,881 
17.496,047 
18,786^88 


In  1814,  Great  Britain  had  901  £hip^  of 
which  177  were  of  the  line  ;  and  in  1830, 921 
ships. 


•  WssrsiodeblaAfor  thwslkststo  Ikaable 
of  P.  L.  flimmonds,  Esq.,  of  ibe  OokMiial 
Londoa. 


XAYIOATIQK — NBgCIBANT  ra|E»  Aip  SATOB, 


tkiyioftteUiie..  13 
lrDa50to44gai]i.    2 

Frfgst«f 32 

jioopg,4c. 14 

Cwtert*'.'.!!.'.'.'.'.     3 
Sehooncn 3 

w'WHIW  ••••  ••»• •■*     ^^» 


SAYT,  1816. 

In    larom-  In  ord*/ Bnfld-  6*d 
pon^  BiMion^  A  *''p'^  'Off  ■^4>*b 


11 

3 
7 
6 
17 
1 
4 


SB 

5 

40 

80 

«3 

4 
T 


13Q 

19 

88 

94 

117 

3 

5 

6 


18     S 


9 
1 
5 


1 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


m     49    108       391       33     7 
Orand  total 5QS 

The  expenses  of  the  nayy  for  the  year  end- 
n^  6th  July,  1848,  were  £6,657,201. 

BBITIBB  NAYT,  1842. 

InOvdkiny.— No. 

KntClaae 16 

Second- 16 

Third    « 46 

Fourth" 88 

Fifth     « , 64 

Sixth    « 10 

SloofM 8 

Briga 16 

Packets 11 

CotteTB 6 

Steam  Yeisek 16 

240 


In  CcnnmlsifoiL 
Nd.  flhfps.     HetL 

First  Rates. 2 

Second  *• 6 

Third    "    7 

Fourth  "    ...,.' 8 

Fifth     «     12 

Sixth    "     14 

Sloope 41 

Steam  YeflselB ^66 

Gunboata. r 89 

Packet  Brigs ,. 7 

Surveying  Vessels , . . .  14 

Yachts. 8 

Stationary  Ships. ,  14 


1,950 
4,700 
4,500 
8,801 
4,000 
2,990 
6,458 
8,666 
1,602 

808 
1,014 

289 
6,868 


288      89,646 

We  shall  now  draw  for  the  renuunder  of 
our  paper  upon  official  documents,  {Hreseoted 
in  1846,  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  prepaied  by  a 
Board  of  N^val  Officers,  and  embrace  all  the 
nationa  of  the  world. 


XTATAL  rO&OI  or  OBSAT  BBlTAXir,  1846. 


No. 

Ships  of  the  lin^ 17 

Prates , 82 

SIcope,  brigs,  and  bombs. 71 

SchoQoerB,  cutten,  tendert,  aod  ketches.. ..  38 

Steam  frigates - 6 

SteoBsIoom 64 

Steam  packets. 21 

Other  steamers 0 

TVansports  and  troopships... .^....  -6 

BeoeiTing  ships,  coastgQarda»  it  other  noo-  "^ 

effectiYe Teasels,  as  coal  depots,  convict  1  g. 
hulks,  Ae^  employed  in  seryice  con- 1 

oectedwith  nary.... J 


dIhIoii. 

BnUding. 

Gqqb. 

No. 

Guns. 

No. 

Quds. 

ToUL 

1,670 

28 

2,124 

76 

6,268 

116 

1,146 

16 

498 

78 

8,066 

120 

866 

21 

805 

40 

621 

182 

66 

— 

— 

6 

18 

89 

60 

12 

120 

4 

40 

22 

270 

20 

100 

6 

80 

80 

42 

8 

6 

_. 

24 

18 

6 

12 

— 

_ 

U 

70 

■  — 

— 

— 

«- 

6 

486      —        — 


—        —  W 


Total 832      4,688    100      8,166    204      9,988      686 


The  official  list  nmnben  671  vessels,  bat 
names  only  686 ;  whole  number  of  guns  to 
686  Teoels,  17,681 ;  number  of  men  in  the 
asvT,  27,600 ;  «boys,  2,000  *,  marines,  10,600— 
total  40,000.  RevsnneTesselst  72,  mounting 
144  guns;  British  Indian  Nary,  1844-'46,  86 
Teasels^  of  which  22  are  steamers — guns  166. 
Total  nombor  of  stsaoosrs  in  the  English 
mnry,  including  86  contract  mail-steamers, 
199.     There  are  eight  EMt  India  maii-steam- 


2.— UHXixn  STAm. 

In  1780,  a  Committee  of  Congress  reported 
but  four  American  war  Tessela  fit  ibr  service. 


In  1781,  we  had  but  two  frigates,  the  Al* 
liaoce  and  the  Deane ;  the  former  of  which, 
being  the  sole  American  war-vessel  remain- 
inff,  was  sold  at  the  dose  of  the  war.  The 
Ajgerine  depredations  upon  our  commerce  in 
the  Mediterranean  convinced  Congiess  of  the 
importance  of  providing  a  naval  armament*, 
and  six  frigates  were  authorized  in  1794,  and 
also  ten  vessels  to  be  fitted  as  galleys.  A 
navy,  however,  being  very  unpopular  in  Con- 
gress, and  a  treaty  of  peace  being  made  with 
Algiers,  but  three  of  these  frigates  wore  com- 
pleted. In  the  apprehension  of  French  diffi- 
culties in  1798,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  build,  buy,  or  hire  twelve  vessels,  of  not 
more  than  22  guns   each,  and   the  naval 
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ciiAige  wftB  taken  from  Ui«  Secretaiy  of  Wu 
ud  giren  to  an  independent  department  In 
1801,  a  treaty  being  made  witn  France,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  sell  all  the  naval 
resaeU,  except  the  frigates  CdnBtitotion,  Uni- 
ted States,  Congress^  Constellatioo,  President, 
Chesapeake,  Essex,  Philadelphia,  New- York, 


Boston,  John  Aduna,  Adttu,  «id  GcDenl 
Qreene. 

From  this  period,  the  growth  of  tiie  tmfj 
has  been  steady,  ''fighting  itself,"  as  it  has 
been  said,  "into  toor,**  and  into  its  presenl 
stature.  We  now  proceed  lo  femiah  a  few 
tabular  statementsL 


AXEEIOAK  NATAL  TIOIOBIIB, 
GaiM       Killed  and 
mounted,    wonaded. 

46 — 

Constitution • .  64 14 

Wasp 18 10 

TTntted  States (4 12 

CoDstitutkin 64 84 • 

Horaet 20 6 

Enterprise — 14 

''Lawrence 20 88 

Niagara. 20 27 

ViaiCUODia.    •••••*«■        0>  ••■■••    >        0s«a«aa    •>«•■•    • 

Ariel 4 4 

Scorpion... 2 4t 

Somers 2 2..... 

Trippe 1 2 

Tigrese 1  —. 

^Porcupine 1  ...... — ^...... 

Peacock. 20 2 

Waspi 20 26 

Wasp 20 8. 

(Saratoga 26 67 
Eagle 20 88 
Ticonderc^ 17 It. 
Preble 7 2 
10  Galleys 16 6 

Constitution...... .64 16...«*. 

Hornet 20 12. 


.... 


1 


1812— 1816.* 
Captured 
vessels.  movuled 

Alert 20... 

Guerriere 49... 

H FOUCk  .....a..... TSa . 

Blacedcmao 44 

JatVB 49 

Peacock 22 

Boxer 18 

(Detroit 19  .•.. 
Queen  Charlotte...  17  .... 
Lady  Provost 18  .... 
Hunter 10 
LitUeBelt 8 
Chippewa. 1   ••— 


Emperrier ..... ....  18. .. .... 

Reindeer 19 

Avon ...19...--.. 

fCoufiance 89.... 

Linnet 16.... 

Chub 11.... 

Finch 11..., 

18  Galleys 18.... 

ivant  and  Cyane. .  . .  66  .  .  . , 
Penguin..  ••••..  .....SO..* 


.     9 

.  u 

.104 
161 
,   4« 


160 


67 
43 


S€iO 

ISO 
4S 


UNITED  STATn  VBHBL8,  l799.f 

fritrstes.  Guns.  Cost. 

TTnited  States. 44. . .  .$299,886 

Constitution. 44 802,718 

President 44 220,910 

ConstellatioOL ..86 814,212 

Congress 86  ...  197,246 

Chesapeake- 86 220,677 

New.  York 36 169,689 

Philadelphia. 82 179,849 

Essex. 82 189,862 

John  Adams 82. . . .  113,606 

Adams. 32 76,622 

Boston 82 119,690 

General  Greene 24. . . .  106,492 

Washington. 24. . . .     69,024 

Insnigent 86. . . .     96,640 

Ships.  QuDS.         Cost. 

Ganges. 24. . .  .$80,640 

Portsmouth 24. . . .  69,661 

Merrimack. 24. . . .  46,170 

Connecticut 24. . . .  67,260 

Baltimore 20. . . .  66,277 


*  Seybeit.    For  later  ttaClitica,  see  ftUnre  vohunes. 
t  Befbtct's  BtatisUcs  of  United  fttatsa. 


GinsL 

Delaware. 20. . . .  h9jM 

Maryland. 20. . . .  7o»ti9 

Patapsoo 20. . . .  78;164 

Herald 18 47,780 

TrumbnlL 20 68,494 

Warren 20....  84.701 

Montezuma 20.. . .  66,788 

Baioa:  Norfolk,  18  gnna ;  Ridiard,  18; 
Augusta,  14;  Pickering,  16;  Siren,  16; 
Argns,  16;  Hornet^  16^---Soooor«is  :  Entsr- 
prise,  14;  £zperiment»  14;  Vixen,  14; 
Nautilus,  14^ — Gaixktb,  Soutli  Qatolina,  Ghir 
leston,  Beanfort,  St.  Mary's^  SaTstinah,  PM- 
tector,  Mars,  Goremor  Iwrie,  Goiromor  Wi- 
lianiSL 

UMRKD  nJOn  MATT,  1818. 


Constitution 44 

United  States 44 

President 4I 

Chesapeake * 86 

Constellation M 

Congress. 86 

Essex ,, 38 

NewYork),,^,,,,^^  (...!., !!!!..  36 
Boatoo       J™«»worthy^ „ 


itAv^Anov-^VEBoaxwi  nam  axd  vatim* 
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AiWwiM , 

John  Adam«.. 

Wasp 

Honwt 

Sim 


Ginii. 

82 

2« 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Oneida 16 

Vixen 12 

KboUIus 12 

Enterpriie 12 

Viper 12 

Bomb  VeaaeU: 
Etna. 
Vesuyiofl, 
Vengeance,  and 
Spitfire. 
170  Onn-boaU 

uifRKn  aiiTia  kayt,  1815. 

24  Bbipa. 916  gnns 

16bng«i 286  " 

29  edMxmera 94  ** 

6  sloops 28  " 

8  ketcnss — 

17  galleys. 84  * 

61  barges. .84  *• 

124gun-boaU 179  « 

Srighters 6  " 

S  fioatii^  batteries 64  « 

Total  guns 1,636 

During  the  war,  the  Amerioans  lost  the  fol- 
lowing vessels: 

NaatiliiB,  1 6  gmis,  taken  by  Shannon  frigate. 
Wasp,  taken  by  Poictiers,  74-gon-6hip 
Vixen,  16  gnns,  taken  by  Soathamptoo,  88 


Chesapeake,  49  guns,  taken  by  Shaonon,  58 


Argus,  20  guna^  taken  by  Pelican,  22  guna 
Sswx,  46  guns,  taken  oy  Phoebe,  53,  and 

Cherub,  28  gunsw 

President,  68  guns,  by  Majestic,  and  frigates 

Sttdymion,  PomoDe,  and  Tenedos. 

Rattlesnake,  14  guns,  taken  by  Leander, 

60  guns, 
jmlic,  18  guns,  taken  by  Orpheus  frigate. 
Viper,  taken  by  Kareissas  frigate. 
Bng  Siren,  taken  by  Plantagenet,  74  guns. 
Adams^  82  gunfl^  destroyed  to  sare  fttNn 

eoemy. 

Boston,  821  destroyed  by  order  of  Se- 
New- York,  86  I  cretary  of  Nary,  when 
Argus,  18  I  the  British  were  about 
Columbia,   44  J      entering  Washington. 

AJCuaoAK  KAyy  yards. 

"The  nayy  ^rards  of  the  United  States,*  like 
those  ci  Biitain,  are  7  in  number,  yi&,  Ports- 


mouth, io  NeW'HiBBpsbifB ;  OhartestowOy 
near  Boston,  HassaohuRetts ;  Brooklyn,  New- 
Tork;  Philadelphia;  Washmgton;  Oosport 
in  Virginia ;  Pensaoola,  Florida.*  Isod^ 
of  these,  however,  are  so  eztensiye,  so  weU 
furnished  and  stored  with  the  muniments  of 
war,  so  effidenily  kept  up^  or  so  conTenienUy 
situated  on  the  seapcoast,  as  are  our  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and  Sheemesi 
yards.  The  Americans  have  also  commanders 
of  nayal  yards  located  at  Baltimore  and 
Charleston,  two  leading  port»,  but  there  are 
no  regular  goyemment  estabhshments  or  con- 
yeniences  for  building  and  repairs  in  those 
harbors. 

**  PoftiflMoom.— 'Hiis  dock-yard  is  situate  at 
Nayy  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  riyer 
Piscataqua,  three  miles  from  the  ocean.  There 
is  eyery  eonyeoienee  ibr  the  oonstmctien  of 
yessels  of  the  laivcst  eUss.  The  harbor  oT" 
Portamouth  h  a  fine  one,  with  forty  f^  of 
water  in  the  channei  at  low  tide,  and  is  well 
protected  by  its  islands  and  headlands  from 
stonna.  The  tidp,  which  here  rises  ten  feet, 
flows  with  so  rapid  a  ooireat  as  to  keep  the 
harbor  free  from  ie& 

**  Bo&tov. — ^The  nayy  yard  of  this  port  is 
■tuated  at  the  southeast  part  of  Charlestown, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. There  is  a  dry  dock  built  of  hewn 
gtanite.  The  yard  coyers  sixt^  acres  of  land, 
on  which  are  erected  a  manne  hospital,  a 
spadotis  warehouse,  an  arsenal,  powder- 
magazine,  and  a  house  for  the  superintendent, 
all  of  brick;  there  are  also  two  immense 
wooden  sheds,  under  which  the  largest  ves* 
sels  of  war  are  built 

**  Brooxltn. — ^The  nayal  yard,  situated  oa 
Wallabout  Bay,  coyers  forty  acres  of  ground, 
inclosed  by  a  orick  wall  on  the  land  side,  and 
codtaibs  two  large  ship-houses,  seyen  exteneiye 
timber  sheds,  ouilt  of  bri<^,  and  eeyeral 
workshops,  offices  for  the  officers,  and  ezten* 
siye  store-faouaes ;  a  dry  dock  is  in  the  course 
of  formation.  The  yard  is  buta  short  distance 
from  the  city  of  New-Terk:  the  width  of  the 
feny  is  about  700  yards.  The  nayal  hospital 
occupies  a  commanding  eminence  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  yard,  and  is  a  large  building  sur- 
rounded by  thirty-three  acres  of  cultiyated 
ground,  indosed  by  a  brick  wall 

"  Pbiijloxlpbia. — ^Thia  nayal  yard  requires 
no  obseryation.  We  may,  boweyer,  remark, 
that  there  is  in  that  city  a  handsome  nayal 
asylum  or  marine  hospital,  capable  of  lodging 
400  persons,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
$800,000 

**  Washhtoton. — ^The  nayy  yard  is  situated 
on  the  Anacosta  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  295  miles  from  the  ocean  by  the 
course  of  the  riyer  and  bay.  It  is  about  three 


*  W«  extrsot  from  SimmoiKb*  Oolonial  Msgasioe. 


•  AIM  add  CbsriMtoo,  8. 0.,  sod  M  mphii,  Tenn., 
whns  woilDi,  itCf  sxlst. 
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fourths  of  ft  mile  ■ootfamat  of  th«  capital,  and 
coDtains  twenty-«even  acres.  It  has  houses 
for  the  officers,  shops  and  warehoases,  two 
large  ship-housss,  a  neat  armorj,  and  every 
kmd  of  naval  stores.  Several  wipe  of  war, 
some  of  which  were  of  the  largest  class,  have 
been  built  at  this  yard.  The  river  has  water 
of  sufficient  depth  for  frigates  to  ascend  to  the 
navy  yard  without  being  lightened. 

'^NoaFOLK. — The  extensive  naval  yard  at 
this  port  is  situated  at  Gosport,  opposite  to 
Norfolk,  on  Uie  south  side  of  the  nver  Eliaa- 
beth,  thirty-two  mUea  from  the  ocean.  This 
yard  possesses  a  large  and  extensive  dry 
dock,  constructed  of  hewn  eranite,  ca|>able  of 
receivii^  a  line  of-battle  smp^  and  which  cost 
nearljr  |l,000,000.  The  harbor  is  safe  and 
capacious,  having  eighteen  feet  of  water. 

**  Pjensaoola. — ^The  United  States  navy 
yard  here  is  an  important  one,  distant  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  and  five  from  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  covers  nearly  eighty  acres 
of  ground,  inclosed  by  a  high  brick  walL  It 
contains  houses  for  tie  officers,  and  a  naval 
store  and  other  buildings  adapted  to  the  ooo- 
venience  of  the  establishment'' 


KAXIHO  AMKBIOAN  XAVAL  TBSOUL 

"There  is  a  matter  connected  with  llw 
naming  of  American  vessels,  which  may  be 
incidentally  adverted  to,  for  the  informatn 
of  profewional  men :  it  is  this : — A  joiot  reso* 
lution  of  Oongress,  of  8d  March,  1819,  re- 
quires vessels  of  the  first  dass  to  be  caBcd 
after  (he  etatet  of  the  Union ;  those  of  the 
second  class  after  river$;  and  thoee  of  the 
third  class  after  the  principal  eiiieg  and  focmt  ; 
but  no  two  vesaek  m  the  navy  can  bear  the 
same  name." 

d.~THS  FKKNCH  NAVT. 

France  bad,  as  early  as  1681,  60,000  sea- 
men, and  iu  1791,  100,000,  commandiqg  8S 
ships  of  the  line  and  73  irigates. 

FBXMCH  HAvr,  1839. 

Ships  of  the  line,  first  rates 5 

'*  second  rates. 1 

«  third       "     7 

«  fourth    «    »— Si 

Frigates,  first  clasa. IS 

"        second  class 1% 

«        third       «    18—^ 

Steamers,  from  4  to  6  guns 


VAVAL  FOftCl  OF  FRANGB,    1845. 


Ships  of  the  Lme. 17 

Frigates. 28 

Oorvettee. 17 

Brigs 84 

Schooners,  cutters,  and  small  vessels 37 

Transports,  Ac '. . . .  88 

Steam  frigates 5 

Steam  corvettes 8 

Smaller  steamers 41 


In  Commwioa 
No  OniM 


Bnildl 


Ho 

26 
16 
8 
2 
2 
10 
2 
9 
8 


2,442 
810 
90 
40 
12 
40 
12 
54 
15 


]B  Ordnaqr 
tfo         boa 


4 
6 
6 

21 
8 

14 


840 
310 
124 
270 
20 
56 


U 
45 

26 
67 
47 
59 
7 
17 
44 


Total. 


Total  guns  when  all  armed,  8,928;  men 
and  boys  in  service  in  1845,  27,554.  Gannon 
and  powder  for  service,  manufactured  at 
government  foundries,  Ac;  The  Minister  of 
Marine  proposed  to  increase  the  navy  to  the 
following  maximum :  40  ships  of  the  line ;  20 


.215      4,298      72      8,515      69    M20    846 

to  be  always  ready  for  sea,  and  20  in  oon- 
struction ;  50  frigates,  of  which  40  to  be  ready 
for  sea,  and  10  on  stocks ;  60  sloops,  60  brigi^ 
and  40  lighter  vessels,  besides  transports.  Hie 
steam  navy  to  be  composed  of  100  vessels  in  all 


4.— HAVAL  FOaOX  OF  EUSSIA. 

Nicholas  has  kept  a  constant  eye  upon  bis  naval  a£Gurs,  and  has,  within  fifteeo  or  tweotv 
years,  created  two  large  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  on  the  Black  Sea. 


(4 


41 


fl 


Ships  of  the  Lme  in  Baltic 30 

Frigates  in  Baltic 20 

Sl(wps,  brigs,  and  gun  boats  in  Baltic 40 

Steamers  in  Baltic 26 

Ships  of  the  Line  in  Black  Sea. 17 

Frigates  •*         10 

Sloops  and  brigi  •*  12 

Smaller  vessels  **  18 

•Steamers  *'  6 

The  Baltic  Fleet  has  a  complement. 35,000 

The  Black  Sea  "  24,000 


Ohm 

2,400 
840 
820 
104 

1,360 

510 

168 

158 

86 


Ho  of  gam  in  ««aadi 

Estimated  80  guns  each 
42        - 
8 

4 


6  of  60,  and  5  of  42  guns 
estimated  14  guns  eadi 


Total 69,000 

Exdttsive  of  the  naval  force  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 


VATIOATIOH — MXBORAIIT  VUEBTB  km  KATIS8.  1^8 

KMAPTfUIATIOSr.— (1 848.) 

IiieoniiniMioii     BsiUioK,  ordinary,  Jbe  Toftal 

Great  Britoia t^M    4.688    804    18,098  |686  17,681  40,000  141 

FWmoe. 216    4,293     18X      4,686  846  8,928  27,664  68 

5m«^ 1'79    6.896      —        —  1fl79  9,896  69,000  88 

Turkey 62    2.636        4           24  66  2,660  26,820  9 

TTnited  SUteflL 47     1,166      80      1,190  •♦77  2,846      8,724  6 

?gJPt 86     1.448        d         812  88  1,760       —  l 

Holland 48       302      86       1,844  184  1,646       —  4 

Swedea -^380       660      60      1,196  880  1,866       —  2 

DenmariL §96       844      12         782  108  1,076       —  — 

Austria* 74       686      —        —  74  686       —  — 

BraaiL 81       460      11         826  42  778       —  8 

Sardnia. 11       226        4         220  16  446       —  2 

Spaia 21       848      —        —  21  848       —  4 

TWoSidliea* 17       888      —       —  17  888       —  — 

PortogaL 69—        —        —  —  —         —  _ 

28         42     —        —  28  42       —  _ 


I. — OIUtMERaUL  MAKZSra,  OREAT  BBITAZK. 

Btmm                              Othsr  f— :» 

TSMda.       Tonaata          veaMla  Toim«f*              Crawt 

Uoiied  EiDgdom 897    118,282    28,268  2,994,166     170,162 

laU  of  Queraaey,  Jefiey,  and  Maa 8          446         763  60,226        6,669 


TotdL 900    11«,677    24»016    8,044,892    176,691 

TnaSLB  KNOAOSB  Df  OOASflNO  AKD  FOEKTOIT  TEADX,  O.  B^  1844 
IirWABO— J^Wwyu  TVade,  rtmth      •     TowMf*  Cnwa 

British  aod  Irish  VMseU 19,687    8,647,463     196,728 

Fareiffp  Tesseh 9,608    1,402,188      76,091 

Employed  between  G.  B.  md  Ireland 10,147  1,849,278  — 

Other  coasting  Tessels 128,761  9,616,484  — 

OvTWAMD—Fonign  Tinde, 

Britiah  and  Irish  vesselB. 19,786  8,862,822  212,924 

Foreign  ressels 9,816  1,144,846  77,109 

Coaaiimq  TVade, 

Employed  between  O.  B.  and  Ireland 16,948  1,817,766  *- 

Other  ooasting  Yeflsela. 128.294  9,877.106  — 

Th«  abore  list  faidndes  all  the  arriyals  and  departures  within  the  year,  indading  repeated 
▼oragea  of  the  same  Tessels. 

in  1888,  McCalloch  stated  the  whole  number  of  Teasels  owned  in  the  British  Empire,  in- 
cloding  plantations: 

*  AMboagh  ike  whole  aaTsl  force  of  tbeie  netlons  ha  been  placed  In  the  colomn  of  '<  in  commission,** 
f  C  jfl  probeble  that  a  portion  of  it  is  "  in  ordinary,'*  bat  It  is  not  known  what  portion.  These  nations  hare 
it  fe'w  war  steamers,  but  the  number  is  not  known. 

•f-  Of  th«  832  Tessels  in  commission,  84  bear  but  a  nominal  ermament,  although,  bj  the  offldal  nafjr  list 
Mo9  Jmnvmrjt  1646.  they  appear  to  be  employed  in  important  senrioe— as  rccelTing,  cosst-goani,  and  cooTlot 
^9^meim%  eoal  depots,  qnaranUne  aerrlce,  Jbe. 

f3S3  of  this  number  are  gun-boats. 
Se  of  tUs  number  are  nen-of-war  cutters  and  gun-boats. 
• — ■-  Qum 


I  SselaslTserssiltaigTssselsin  the  Indian  navy.... 14  106 

^          steamers  in  the  Indian  navy 2S  60 

**          contimet  Bsall  steamers,  mnder  control  of  government (a)26  — 

**          rersBoe  Tessels. 72  144 

Total Si  310 

(4)1848. 
of  the  CasplsB  fleet.  ^ 

No^ofTMMK   TMaltom;    ai^ofgoM^  OflemudMaB 


♦♦  XsBdttslTe  Of  United  Btatss  rerenuaj  13  lailing....  1,443 jgj -^ ^qq 


of (  8steaBk....ayX10. 

YOU  II.  13 


j(9w 


lUYieATiair^-KKiavANT  nsna  Mta^  nAYHB* 


Id  1M4,  steam  yessels   in 


29^12  TeflaeW 
2,420.750  tons 
14*7,557  men 


Bi  1844,  eteamen  in  ScoUaad 


**    IrtUnd. 


Quernsey,  (fec^  and  Oolooles. 


FI8HXEIE8,  184S. 

Northern,  or  Greenland.  16  ships 

&)ermacetL  whale. 68 

Common  ail 1 

86 


^*J9  yeasels 
76,04*7  tons 

187  resselfl 
20,666  toM 

81  yessels 
17,519  tons 
91  yessels 
12,444  tons 


ft 


800>men 
2.176    « 
82    « 

8,008 


u 
u 
« 

(I 


VKITSn 

Anwricaa 

1842. 1,610,111 

1843 1,143,523 

1844. 1,977,488 

1846 Sf,036,486 

l»i6. 2.221.028 

1847 2;101.:J58 

1848. 2,898.482 

1849 2,658,321 

1860 2.578,016 

1861 ?,054,549 

OKEJfT  BEITATN. 


782,775 

5S4,752 

916,992 

9I0.56S 

968,178 

T.l  20,346 

1.405,191 

1,770^15 

1.779,62* 

1.939.091 


Ho  gana to 

mdi  100,000 

Town      1 

Lona  comfli 

3,007,681 

688 

2,416,990 

97 

839,608 

1,063 

471,772 

234 

241,676 

683 

289,000 

2,466 

213,198 

168 

208,561 

321 

187,000 

1,461 

167,360 

265 

163,408 

709 

80,525 

— 

80,000 

— 

Vnknowik 

■mm. 

UnkDOwn 

_ 

U. — UNITED  STATES  OOMMSRCIAL  XAKIVE.  1845. 

Ettimated  number  conunerolBl  vcastls.     19,786 

«*        tonnage 8,416,999 

M        men ^   118,600 

Of  theae— 

RcsiRtcred  and  in  fbrelgBtnde. .  1,095,172  toni 

£nrollad  ooaatwiae 1,190,896    «' 

Licensed,  under  20  tons 32,323 

EnroUedla  cod  fishery 69,825 

»  maekerei  ilaiMfy 91,413 

^         whale  ^    206 

<•         cod,  (under  20  tons) .      74^ 

Of  the  registered  tonnage,  745  ressels  are 
in  the  whale  fishery,  287,000  tons  and  18,625 
men ;  steamboat  tonnage,  United  States, 
816,019 ;  toonage  of  lakes,  82,933  •  474  vessels, 
75  being  steam. 

m. — ^PREKCH  OOXiaCEOIAL  MABIKX,  1844. 

Nwnber  of  TesMls,  (maan  of  two  au^l^oritlos).  13,782 

Tonnaffe 839,608 

Of  wmeh,  ▼esscLi  employed  In  whale  ttherj.        29 

Tonnage 11,903 

Orewt. 886 

In  1840,  the  cod-fishery  employed  458  res- 
tela,  of  54,583  tons;  9,897  mea  In  coast 
fishery,  also,  5,849  boat?,  40,610  tons,  25,000 
fishermen;  pmate  steamers  in  1844, 225. 

KEOAPrriTLATION,   1848. 

No  of  TeM 
Hal  iOM  n  tb«  nrdftr  of  Uwir  m  comn  A 
cominerctal  importaacc        flsberie* 

Great  Britain. 23,898 

United  Stales 19,666 

Irance 13,782 

Bweden  and  Norway.. ..  5,450 

Holland 1,528 

Bnssia. Mot  known 

TvoSicUlcf 9,174 

Austria 6,199 

Srkey 2,230 
rdinia.... 3,602 

Denmark 3,036 

Portugal 798 

Spain 2,700 

BrazH Unknown 

Mexico. Unknown 

BamsH  ANn  axebicah  tonnage,  1842-61. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
tonnage  which  entered  the  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  for  ten  years: 


1842 ,1.680,a3a 

1843 ^ «2,9I9,529 

1844 3^7»487 

1845 .8,688,853 

1846 3,622,808 

1847 ......4,238,066 

1848 4,020,418 

1849 4,890.375 

1850. 4,070,644 

1851 4,88{f,248 


974,769 
1,005,894 
1,14S.896 
1,85S.78» 
1,407,963 
1,552.096 
1,519.046 
1,680.894 
2,0S5.I52 
2,599,96» 


The  above  table  disdoeea.the  lact  that  is 
our  commercial  nary  we  are  bat  sis  yeas 
b^ind  Ghreat  Britoia 

NAVIGATION.— VEasEia  wwr  nr  U.  a 

Stettementf  ihcynng  the  wtmUt  and  «2aM  e^ 
ventelt  built  in  the  United  StaUB  ststce  tie 
yea/r  1815. 


t 

i 

'9iS- ....  i9B  '  294 


11 


816. 
817. 
818. 
619. 
820. 
821. 


76 
84 
53 
53 
21 
43 


122 
86 
85 
83 
60 
89 


822.....  64  131 

82a....  55  127 

824 56  156 

8^5 56  197 

826.....  71  186 

ftff 58  133 

8.»8 73  108 

829 44  68 

830 25  56 

831 72  95 

83i 132  143 

B33 144  169 

834 98  94 

635 25  50 

896 93  65 

837 67  72 

838 66  79 

839 83  89 

840.. 
841.. 

842 116 

843 58 

844 73 

845 124 

846.... 100  164 

847 151  168 

848..... 254  174 

849 198  148 

850 247  117 

851 211  65 


97    1P9 

114  101 
91 
34 
47 
87 


no 

680  S74 

781  424 

duV  wVv 

428  332 

473  242 
Sai  152 
248  127 
260  168 
260  165 

377  166 
538  168 
488  )fi7 
464  241 

474  196 
485  145 
403  116 
416  04 
568  12S 
625  185 
497  180 
302  100 
444  164 
507  168 
501  193 
439  122 

378  2M 
310  15T 
373  404 
136  173 
204  279 
322  S4< 
576  855 
689  SIS 
701  547 
683  370 
547  290 


154  eM  9 

i3i.ae«4 

86399  37 
82.4S1  S9 
79.8ne6 
47,784^1 
»856ai 


7SJM7  ST 


U4JII» 

12&4BdS 

lM,3ttCr 

9a,3S58 

sa,«i9t 


IttO    1,(]6S 
65    1.II8 


•57 
507 
890 

249 


858 

879 


68 

30 
124 
135 

90 
125 

64 

78 
137    1,021 

79  499 
163  766 
16S  1«936 
285  8,424 
198  1,S« 
ITS    liflU 

1,360 
S33   1,367 


veumm 
iiajBiSr 

47J9  0 


l««8  3l 

ii&»«o 

111^893  71 
|79.«3  6« 
0.617  77 
113,337  29 
MMI6<S 
]88,Sa9S 
M%732«7 
3tf>  *C5  54 
SSMr7  47 
S7IJ18  54 


VAVIOATIOK — uaitOHAHT  VUBRB  ABD.KAVISS. 


IfB 


lOHlTAGB  OP  TBB  BTi!nE& 

^atement,  tkovoing  the  amount  of  Tonnage 
owned  hy  each  etale,  engaged  in  foreign  and 
domMtie  eommeree^for  theJUeaijfeara  1850 
md  IB61. 

lew.  1851. 

Haine 501,424  78  588,114  44 

Kew-Hunpflhire...  28,096  88  25,427  54 

Vermont 4,680  86  8,982  81 

MAsrachusetta 686,442  76  694,402  98 

Rhode  Island 40,499  81  88,050  42 

Connecticut 113,086  78  116,179  85 

New-York 944,349  20  1,841,013  62 

Kew-Jersej. 80,300  46  88,895  90 

Pennsylvania 258.939  48  284,878  64 

I>claware 16,719  57  11,880  88 

Maryland 1 98,087  40  204.444  54 

Virginia. 74,266  05  69,769  42 

Korth  Carolina.. ..  74  218  49  40,722  17 

South  Carolina.. ..  86,072  18  44,187  46 

Qeorgia 21,690  14  24,185  24 

Morida 11,272  76  7,042  08 

Alabama 24,157  60  21,827  08 

MiarifflippL 1,827  62  1,404  09 

Louisiana 250.089  80  258,284  98 

Missouri 28,907  67  84.065  46 

lUiDois 21,242  17  28,108  45 

Kentucky 14.820  19  12.987  60 

Tennessee. 8,776  06  8,587  67 

Ohio 27,146  54  58,362  24 

Michigan 38,144  49  41,774  86 

Texas 8.897  42  4,913  16 

California. 17,691  77  58,476  02 

Wisconsin 2,946  10 

Dia.  of  Columbia.  17,010  61  22,903  45 

Oregon 1,068  48  1,068  48 

Total 8,585,454  28  8,771,489  48 


8tMm  Ifmnage  of  the  IT.  8,  in  1880  emd  18tl. 

1850.  1851. 

Steam    registered 

tonnage... tons.  44,942  25  62,890  If 

Steam  enrolled  and 

licensed .481.004  65        521,216  8T 


525.946  90        588,607  05 
Increase 57,760  10 

Comparieon  of  Thnnagefor  1850  and  185t. 

1650.  1861. 

Registered  too* 
nase 1,585,711  22       1,726,807  99 

EnroUed  and  li- 
censed  1,949,748  01       2,048,182  20^ 

Total  tonmigei. 8,585,454  28       8,772,489  49 
ooioaBaB  or  tbx  uvitid  STATia— roicNAOCy 

KTO,  OF  TBM   GOUNTaT. 

Statement,  exhibiting  the  Tonnage  of  Urn 
United  Btatee  for  a  aeries  of  gean  ;  aZto>, 
showing  the  comparative  increase  since  the 
year  1815;  and  the  proportion  engaged  in 
theforeign^  whaling,  and  coasting  trade, 

lU(l«tend        Kiirollcd  and  TMal 

1815 854,904  76  513,833  04  i;36a,lS7  79 

1838 822,95186  1,173,047  89  1^630  80 

1839 834,944  54  1,963,234  27  2,096,478  81 

1840 8M,764  74  1,280,909  36  2480,764  19 

1841 846,803  42  1^84,940  90  2,130.744  37 

1M9 975.356  74  l,117.(i31  90  2.000.390  60 

1843 1,009,305  01  1,149,297  «2  2,158,601  09 

1814 1,068,764  01  1.211,330  11  2,<V0,e06  OT 

1845 1,095.173  44  1.381.889  57  2.417.008  0§ 

1846 l.t3L286  49  1,431.798  88  8,6e2,n84  8t 

1847 1.941.312  92  1,597.732  80  2.830,045  77 

1848 1.360.888  85  1.793,165  00  8,154,041  8S 

1849 1.438.04153  1.»I5,073  71  3.384.015  2» 

IhSO 1.585,711  22  1.940.743  01  3,535,454  29 

1861 1,796,307  28  2,036,133  90  3,7^439  41 


Proportion  •/  the  JSSmroUed  and  Licensed  Tonnage  employed  in  the 


«  Begiitflml  tonnaga 

m  whale  Hsbery* 

1816 — 

1888 119,629  89 

1839 181,846  25 

1840 186,726  64 

1841 167,405  17 

1842 161,612  74 

1848 152,874  89 

1844 168,298  68 

1846 190,696  66 

1846 186,980  16 

1947 198,868  72 

1948 192,176  90 

1849 180,186  29 

1860 146,916  71 

1851 184^644  62 


OoasUng 
trsde. 

486,066  87 

1,041,106  18 

1,153.661  80 

1.176,694  46 

1,107,067  88 

1,046.763  89 

1,076,166  59 

1,109,614  44 

1.190,898  27 

1,289,870  89 

1,462.623  36 

1,620,988  16 

1,780,410  84 

1,756.796  32 

1,896,401  40 


OodlUhery. 
26,870  88 
80,064  60 
72.268  68 
76.036  65 
66.661  84 
64,804  02 
61,224  26 
86,224  77 
69.826  66 
72,616  17 
70,177  52 
82.661  82 
42,970  19 
85,646  80 
87,476  89 


Mackerel 
fliherj. 

66,649  16 
86,988  87 
28,269  19 
11.821  18 
16,096  88 
11,776  70 
16,170  66 
21,418  16 
36.468  16 
81,451  18 
48.668  78 
73,858  78 
58,111  94 
59,589  01 


Wbato 
flsheiy. 

1,229  92 

6,229  66 

489  60 


877  81 
142  88 
820  14 
206  92 
489  66 

482  79 


196 


VBOBO  MAKIA. 


FEORO-MANIA.*  —  Ths  Nmko  akd 
OTHEK  Racks  or  Mux. — This  is  too  useful  a 
work  to  be  lightly  passed  over  with  the  short 
notioe  we  gave  it  in  our  December  Dumber. 
A  most  valuable  compilation  it  is  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  races;  a  work  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  all  the  merits  in  a  review,  for 
almost  every  line  and  word  of  it  deserves  to 
be  paused  upon.  It  is  itself  a  review  of,  and 
•election  from,  sundry  distinguished  authors, 
who  have  boldly  dared  to  face  the  storm  of 
fanaticism,  and  in  spite  of  the  almost  universal 
prejudice  of  the  world,  to  roll  back  its  tide  of 
eiTor,  and  with  the  god-like  power  of  intellect 
to  pronounce  the  almighty  fat,  **  Thus  far,  and 
no  finrther !"  Some  names  unknown  to  science 
•re  introduced,  to  prove  by  aiguments  of  com- 
mon sense  the  necessity  of  those  relations 
which  adence  shows  to  be  inevitable. 

The  author  of  this  compilation  makes  no 
pretense  to  originality,  but  his  work  is  not 
therefore  the  less  m-ritorious,  and  perhaps  it 
18  even  the  more  useful,  as  he  has  in  many  of 
his  authorities  given  such  names  as  only  the 
grossest  ignorance  can  refuse  to  bow  ta  A 
Q^lectioo  of  judicious  selections,  judiciously 
commented  upon,  forms  in  itself  a  volume  of 
infinite  value;  sind  while  we  disclaim  the 
ability  of  laying  before  the  public,  in  a  short 
review,  all  its  merits,  we  are  anxious,  as  far  as 
we  can,  to  draw  popular  attention  to  it  The 
ftim  of  our  author  is  to  poptdarige  his  subject, 
to  make  attainable  to  the  every-day  reader 
the  results  of  learned  investigation,  and  to  let 
•very  man  find  within  his  reach  a  compendium 
of  such  authorities  as  he  often  could  not 
afford  to  purchase,  or  may  not  have  leisure 
to  study  m  full.  Most  warmly  do  we  wish 
him  soocess  in  his  experiment,  and  most 
heartily  recommend  his  work  to  alL  It  is  time 
that  the  subject  should  be  investigated  in  all 
its  bearings. 

AmoQg  the  authors  cited  by  Mr.  Oampbell, 
we  find  advocates  both  for  the  unity  and  the 
diversity  of  man's  origin.  PrichardC  &c^  have 
been  boldly  quoted,  while  Morton,  Lawrence, 
Knox,  Smith,  Browne,  Gliddon,  <Jk&,  are  called 
upon,  and  most  triumphantly,  to  prove  the 
fiulacy  of  their  oonclusion&  Many  strong 
names  which  the  author  might  have  sum- 
moned on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  he  has 
(partly  perhaps  from  superabundant  material) 
left  aside.  From  among  ourselves,  Nott — no 
mean  authority — should  perhaps  not  have 
been  entirely  forgotten;  out  such  oblivioo 
may  well  be  pardoned  in  oonsideration  of 
what  he  hat  given  us,  and  he  has  from  a  very 
proper  motive  drawn  his  resources  less  from 
Mathem  men  than  from  Englishmen  and 
Dorthemen,  among  whom  certainly  no  one 


*  Naeao-MAinA :  being  sn  examlnAtlon  of  the 
MMty-MBamed  equalltr  of  the  vmrious  raoes  of  men. 
ByJohn Ounpbelf.  PhUadelphla : OsmpbeU k, Power. 


can  look  for  any  weftkn* 

southern    institutions,  in  the  dedsioo  of  i 

question  which  is  of  such  vital  importaooe  to 

us.    It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  grot 

Agassis  should  not  hare  been  named  by  him. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Agassis  open  this  sabj^ 

are  well  known,  and  it  shows  the  ricbMHof 

material — the  overwhelming  mass  of  prooC 

that  such  a  supporter  could  be  dispensed  witib. 

Our  author  enters  only  inddentally  upoa 

the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  races,  lod 

rather  turns  the  force  of  his  argument  to  prove 

their  inequality.    The  races  exist,  aod  exist 

with  different  powers^  different  iostincta,  sad 

different  capacities.     These  differences  an 

malienable  and  unchangeable.    Such  an,  m 

few  words,  the  propositions  of  bis  argnmeot, 

and  every  authority  quoted  (even  that  of 

Prichard,  the  principal  upholder  of  the  oni^ 

theory)  tends  to  confirm  this  position.    Wbo- 

ever  and  however  men  have  appeared  opoi 

this  earth,  (we.  in  common  with  our  antaoi; 

consider  the  diversity  of  origin  proved  beyood 

dispute,)  here  they  now  are — unlike  in  si 

things — with  the  marks  of  race  stamped  io^ 

faceably  upon  them,  in  body  and  in  miod;  ii 

form,  color,  instinct  and  reason— differing  ii 

all,  and  having  differed,  as  is  moat  indisputab^ 

proved  bv  historical  monuments,  for  4,(K)0 

years,  and  by  every  philosophical  dedoctioi 

must  continue  so  to  differ.    Man*s  handiwoA 

will  scarce  bring  about  a  revolution  in  desp^ 

as  Garlyle  would  say,  **  of  the  immortal  godi' 

Should  he  try  to  force  it  forgetting  the  neoa^ 

sary  conditions  of  his  existence,  *  which  NstoR 

and  the  Eternal  Powers  have  by  no  msooir 

of  meaT28  forvotten,  but  do,  at  all  momeot^ 

keep  in  mind,  these,  they  will  at  the  lig^ 

moment,  with  due  impresaiveoeas,  perhaps  is 

rather  a  terrible  manner,  bring  again  to  off 

mind  also." 

The  hiffhest  capacity  of  man,  and  its  nobki 
use,  is  the  discovery  and  execution  of  ths 
Almighty  behests, — thns  enabling  him  ^ 
second  instead  of  opposing  the  b^tifal  odff 
of  Gk>d's  devel(^)ed  thought  in  creatioo.  U 
the  negro  be  an  inferior  man,  the  stroffi* 
against  God's  will,  which  aims  at  putting  ua 
upon  the  same  footing  as  tiie  anperior,  is  onlf 
not  an  impious  work,  in  so  fiar  as  it  is  s  bHw 
and  a  foohsh  one.  Folly,  unfortunately,  ofta 
leads  to  consequences  fatal  aa  vice,  awl  then 
is  nothing  more  mischievous  than  active  if 
norance.  In  the  fanaticism  which  oo^/^ 
tually  desolates  some  of  the  most  fofored 
and  beautiful  parts  of  our  globe,  threateoiqC 
others  even  at  the  risk  of  oraggii^  to  esrti 
the  high- reared  monuments  ^  maa'a  d^ 
zation,  we  find  vicious  malevolence  and  ig*^ 
ranoe  combining  their  power  to  raiw  soM 
higher  law  than  any  which  Ood  has  stf^ 
tioned;  and  because  the  bbusk  man  esBOSt 
reach  the  level  of  the  white,  they  would  «*•■ 
drag  down  and  degrade  the  white  to  kit  oapt- 
citieSi 
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Can  it  be  that  Id  an  age  wben  science  walks 
abroad,  astonishing  the  world  by  a  progress 
hitherto  unequalled  in  her  annals—when  no 
longer,  with  snail-like  advance,  she  labors  the 
ascent  to  knowledge,  but  rather  leaps  forward 
to  her  magnificent    conclusions — when  she 
girdles  the  world  with  steam,  and  flashes  her 
iigfatning  thought,  even  with  lightning  speed, 
throngh  the  expanse  of  a  continent — when  we 
see  her  votaries,  fin  the  eloquent  language  of 
Professor  Lieber,)  "  like  priests  of  nature,  re- 
vealing her  great   mysteries  and    showing 
thought, — one  thought, — ^the  thought  of  God, 
pervading  the  universe  and  its  phases* — oh  I 
can  it  be  that  this  is  to  be  swept  aside,  or 
rather  crushed  down  to  the  level  of  a  Haytien 
civilization !     Can  it  be   that  the  great  (me 
thought,  that  thought  of  God,  so  beautifully 

E'ctured  out   even  in  the  lowest,  as  in  the 
ghest  of  his  worka  is  to  be  tinkered  at  and 
defiEu:ed,  patched  and  plastered,  by  a  set  of 
madmen,  whose  one  iaea  seems  to  be  built 
upon  some  whining,  Wilberforcian,  Clarkson- 
i«d  wail  of  "  black  brethren"  and  •*  negro  im- 
provement f"     Verily,  nature  "  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,"  or,  ere  this,  had  her  curse  fallen 
upon  us.    We  struggle  against  her,  we  fiercely 
resist  her  teachings,  and  fancy  that  these  poor 
heads  of  our»^— to  say  nothing  of  black  Sambo's 
and  CufiSee's— can  regulate  matters  by  a  higher 
law  than  hers.    But  the  time^meth  when 
oor  probation  can  last  no  longer.    Then,  and 
m  "  rather  a  terrible  manner,"  it  is  to  be  feared, 
we  will  receive  our  lessen !    Is  it  not  even 
DOW,  alas,  beginning!    What  is  this  cry  over 
Ikirope,  echoing  even  to  our  own  shores? 
What  means  this  darklvshadowed  caricature 
ofgood^thia  horrible  disfigurement  of  Ohris- 
tiin  charity — which,  but  that  it  stalks  in  ter- 
rible reality  before  us,  would  seem  like  the 
mockery  of  some  fearilil  dream  ?    The  angel 
form  which  we  have  gazed  upon  and  wor- 
shipped as   Christian  charity  and  brotherly 
love,  now  suddenly  starts  forth,  grinning  upon 
OS  in  hideous  deformity  of  vice,  and  gibbering 
out  its  horrible  obscenities  of  **  socialism"  and 
"  communism,"  dra^  along  upon  its  track  the 
riMuting  mob, who, m  their  ravings  for"  negro 
abolition"  and  **  universal  equality,"  trample 
under  foot  at  once  God's  law  and  man's  law 
— ^virtue  and  decency.    The  demon  is  un- 
chained.   This  wide-spread  and  wider-spread- 
ing evil  figures  forth,  not  badly,  the  beast  of 
the  Apocalypse,  unto  "whom  was  given  a 
mouth  speaKmg  great  things  and  blasphe- 
mies;* "and  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  God  to  blaspheme  his  name," 
•*  and  power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds, 
and  fbngues,  and  nations." 

The  strength  of  his  hideons  power  is  now 
mteresting  itself  largely  in  the  negro  canse ; 
and  because  the  innovators  find  the  impossi- 
bility of  putting  into  execution  their  crude 
theories  among  their  white  brethren,  and 
mora  nearly  equalized  populution,  they,  in 


their  agony  for  action,  look  abont  for  som«- 
thing  tangible,  something  less  impossible,  and 
fancy  that  it  is  found  in  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery.  Alas !  for  the  mistaken  folly  of 
those  who,  in  thus  acting,  act  sincerely.  Their 
well-meaning  and  ofiScious  ignorance  is  pushed 
on  by  the  powerful  lever  of  fanaticism  to  ends 
from  which  they  would  shrink  in  affright  could 
they  see  them  in  full  development ;  but  which, 
in  half-way  execution,  they  rejoice  over,  as  the 
poor  idiot  gazes  in  delighted  wonder  and 
warms  his  fingers  hj  tlie  blaze  which  is  de- 
molishing his  dwelhng,  fancying  the  while 
that  he  has  done  a  wise  thing  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spark  which  has  lighted  tu  their 
destruction  his  own  and  his  neighbors*  homes. 

Alas  for  their  folly  I  But  woe  I  woe !  a  woe 
of  darkness  and  of  death !  a  woe  of  hell  and 
perdition  to  those  who,  better  knowing,  goad 
folly  on  to  such  an  extreme  I  This  is  indeed 
the  sin  not  to  be  forgiven ;  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  against  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  beautiful  order  of  Creation,  breathed 
down  from  Almighty  intelligence,  is  to  be 
moulded  and  wrought  by  fanatic  intelligence  I 
until  dragged  down  at  last  to  negro  intelU- 
ligence !  1 

The  Almighty  has  thought  well  to  place 
certain  of  his  creatures  in  certain  fixed  posi- 
tions in  this  world  of  ours,  for  what  causo  he 
has  not  seen  fit  to  make  quite  clear  to  our 
limited  capacities ;  and  why  an  ass  is  not  a 
man,  or  a  man  an  ass,  will  probably  for  ever 
remain  a  mystery  to  our  limited  intellects. 
One  thing,  however,  he  has  in  his  mercy  made 
clear  enough,  viz.,  that  by  no  manner  of  edu- 
cation ;  no  stocks,  braces,  nor  regimental  drill- 
ings; no  problems,  theories,  nor  definitions; 
neither  by  steam  nor  by  telegraph — neither 
by  mesmerism  nor  by  chloroform,  can  our  un- 
fortunate brother  ass,  whether  mentally  or 
corporeally,  be  induced  to  consider  himt'elf  aa 
a  gentleman,  and  act  accordingly.  He,  at 
least,  is  not  capable  q^  attaining  the  white 
civilization  of  this  our  19th  century.  We 
hope  that  our  philanthropic  friends  will  allow 
us  this.  We  would  fain  have  some  sure 
ground  to  stand  upon,  but  do  not  feci  quite 
certain  that  they  may  not  come  with  some 
new  fangled  theory  of  communism  to  knock 
this  platform  also  from  under  our  feet  Be- 
lieving, however,  that  (until  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement rises  a  step  or  two  higher)  thej 
will  allow  us  our  position,  we  would  beg  them 
to  instruct  us  upon  what  principle  of  justice 
this  unfortunate  brother  ass — this  hirsute  rel- 
ative— should  be  so  bedevilled  and  trampled 
upon.  Why  should  he  not  lie  amid8t  feai  nera 
and  velvet,  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  land 
And  why,  above  all,  must  he  help  work  to 
ronke  such  feathers  and  velvet  comfortable 
lodgings  for  his  so-called  betters! 

God  given  intellect  and  power  to  attain, 
coimt  for  nothing  in  tliis  modem  system  of 
arguing.    The  ass  has  as  good  a  right  to  the 
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xMMeMion  of  intellect  as  the  man ;  and  if 

God  has  not  given  it  to  him,  we  must  remedy 
the  injustice  hj  some  patent  **  free-and-equaT 
ijstem.  The  process  is  easy  enough.  If  the 
ass  cannot  stand  on  two  legs,  knock  the  man 
down  to  all  fours,  (nothing  is  simpler,)  and 
wive  la  fratemite  !  Why  did  not  the  Al- 
mighty save  us  all  this  trouble,  and  make  the 
aas  a  man,  or  the  man  an  ass,  from  the  begin- 
ning I  Truly,  'tis  a  problem  hard  to  solve, 
and  poor  donkey,  with  his  lamentable  braying, 
comes  as  near  an  explanation  as  all  our 
philosophizing  can  do.  God  made  the  world 
— God  gave  Siee  there  thy  place,  my  hirsute 
brother;  and  according  to  all  earthly  prob- 
fibilities  and  possibilities,  it  is  thy  destiny 
therein  to  remain,  bray  as  thou  wilt  From 
the  same  great  pK>wer  have  our  sable  friends, 
Messrs.  Sambo,  Cufiee  <k  Ckx,  received  their 
position  also;  with  which  position,  allow  us 
to  remark,  the  worthy  ancestors  of  Messrs. 
Sambo,  Cuffee  <&  Ca  have  continued  perfectly 
satisfied  for  some  four  thousand  years,  (longer, 
perchance,  but  records  go  no  farther,)  and  their 
descendants  would  most  undoubtedly  have  so 
continued ;  but  behold,  Satan,  as  when 

**  Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Brei 
AaaayiniBr  by  his  aevUish  arts  to  reach 
Ilie  organs  of  her  taacst'^ 

comes  now  in  the  likeness  of  an  **  all  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal"  advocate,  to  raise 

**  Yain  h<^>ea,  viJn  aimsi  inordinate  desires," 

in  poor  Cuffee's  hitherto  quiet  brain !  Alas, 
"my  poor  black  brother  I"  thou,  like  the 
hirsute,  must  do  thy  braying  in  vain.  Where 
God  has  placed  thee,  there  must  thou  stay. 
"  You,  Quashee,  my  pumpkin,  (not  a  bad  fel- 
low either,  this  poor  Quashee,  when  tolerably 
guided,)  idle  Quashee,  I  say,  you  must  get  the 
devil  ient  away  from  your  elbow,  my  poor 
dark  friend  I  In  this  world  there  will  be  no 
existence  for  you  otherwise.**  To  the  im« 
mortals,  perchance,  tnis  tempest  in  a  tea-pot, 
this  little  hubbub  on  our  little  globe,  may  look 
trifling  enough,  they  seeing  very  certainly  that 
at  the  end  of  some  score  of  centuries  all  things 
will  go  right  agaia  Quashee  will  either  have 
gone  back  to  bis  quiet  comer  in  this  world's 
civilization,  or,  perchance,  have  vacated  it 
for  ever  in  favor  of  some  higher  claimant  It 
matters  little  in  all  likelihood  to  the  supreme 
spectators  of  this  world's  game,  what  con- 
fusion of  checking  and  check-mating  may  be 
going  on  in  our  little  ant-hill  The  thought  of 
God  must  conquer  finally,  and  the  score  or  so  of 
centuries  more  or  less  would  be  but  a  moment 
in  its  development.  But  to  us,  my  brothers,  and 
our  children  these  twenty  centuries,  what  are 
they  I  White  and  black,  were  it  not  well  to 
think  on  this  a  little  f  Truly  to  us,  my  piped 
brethren  of  all  complexions,  this  abolitionist 
Satan  is  preparing  f  if  so  be  we  chain  him  not 
in  time)  a  sony  cnase  through  this  world's 


existence.  Only  the  hirsate can  floarish  then; 
ranging  at  will  through  beauteous  regioDa,caBl 
back  again  to  wildoess  and  the  desert.  There 
nature's  bounty  may  fumish  grass  to  the  hir- 
sute, but,  truly,  no  bread  to  the  piped.  Black 
Quaithee  cannot  understand  this ;  God  h»a  oat 
given  him  the  intellect  for  it ;  and  if  we  teadi 
him  to  bray  out  for  liberty,  i  e.,  for  idl«iiea% 
verily  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  bray  out  to  that 
tune,  as  to  any  other.  But  the  white  man— 
of  what  is  he  dreaming,  when  he  listens  erea 
for  a  moment  to  such  cant  I  To  him  God  A«t 
given  intellect  (would  he  but  use  it !)  to  set 
the  truth.  Brother,  (for  if  acting  cooscieii- 
tiously,  and  no  devil's  firebrand  sent  by  Sataa 
to  our  undoing,  even  as  a  brother,  altboog^ 
differing,  we  hul  thee,)  brother,  thou  spe&keat, 
perchance,  in  ignorance.  Hast  thou  ever  lived 
alongside  of  Quashee  t  noticed  his  babita,  his 
mind,  his  character,  his  tastes,  his  virtues  and 
his  vices  t  Clothed  him  in  health,  and  mirved 
him  in  sickness?  cheered  him  in  merrimenik 
and  comforted  him  in  sorrow  ?  rejoiced  with 
him,  and  suffered  with  him  t  laughed  with 
him,  and  wept  with  himt  Thou  ka*t  noi; 
but  there  be  those  who  liave ;  **  go  thou  and 
do  likewise,"  and  when  (if  ever)  tbou  doi^ 
thou  wUt  etoM  to  be  an  aboliiionUL  The 
white  man,  whose  heart  truly  warms  to  the 
£fite  of  the  negro,  would  cease  to  agitate  thii 
question  in  that  moment  that  he  would  be* 
come  well  acquainted  with  him,  for  thus 
would  he  leam  its  utter  impracticability.  Al 
the  hideous  thought  of  amalgamation,  evsn 
the  abolitionist  white-Uood  shudders.  TVs 
white  and  the  black  race  can  only  exist  togft* 
ther  in  their  present  relations.  Abolition  m 
the  extinction  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

**  /  to  herd  with  narrow  fbrebeads,  Tsamt  of  ov 

^rioua  gains, 
Like  a  beost  with  lower  pleaaaresi  like  a  beast  wtflb 

lower  pains ! 
Mated  with  a  squalid  savage— what  to  me  were  sea 

or  dime? 
/  the  heir  of  all  the  agesi  ia  the  foranoit  lUea  of  t  as  r 


The  civilized  man  must  retain  his  positiaa, 
or  pej'ish. 

We  beg  pardon  of  Mr.  Campbell,  however, 
whom  we  have,  like  a  garrulous  host,  kept  iior 
a  long  time,  hat  in  hand,  ready  to  make  his 
bow  to  the  reader,  while  .we,  instead  of  re- 
membering our  duty  of  introducing  him,  have 
been  prosing  away  upon  his  text  Mr.  Caaip- 
bell  is,  he  tells  us,  a  member  of  the  Sood 
Improvement  Society  of  Philadelphia;  at 
divers  meetings  of  which  society,  **  various 
and  talented  speakers,"  ^we  use  Mr.  Cs 
words.)  white  and  blaekt  jomed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question :  **  Can  the  colored  races 
of  men  be  made  mentally,  politically  and 
socially  equal  with  the  white!"  This  is  ft 
rather  startling  outset ;  and  judging  from  the 
results  usually  emanating  from  such  parti* 
colored  assoaations,  our  first  impulse  was  to 
withdraw  from  Mr.  Campbell's  extended  hand. 


IM 


Cl«l|)ing  d<yva  Hm  Ann^  hafwtmtt,  we  boldly 
«oliat  under  the  motto  he  adopts — **  Prove  all 
Ijbmgs;  hold tet that  which U good ^'  and  we 
«re  rewarded  bj  indin^  tJiat  he  hoaestly  and 
fnanfiiUy  meeto  the  qmeetion.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  eoUectioo  of  eztraote,  selected  by  a 
4iordMni  nuuijWho  haa  entered  freely  into  the 
diloiMkm  of  the  avkjeet  with  minds  of  all 
ihoei) 
«  Bladk  •pirice  aad  nhite,  Moe  iplillf  aad  grey  ;** 

^BthonastaBd  fanatic;  whose  Important  scien- 
ifficaatborities  are  all«  without  exoeption,  Eng- 
lidhmeD  or  Boriheni  U«ited  States  men.  Sure- 
ly no  bias  ehould  be  iiere  expected  in  favor  of 
«mthera  United  States  histitutioB%  ud  yet  a 
etronger  defense  of  them  it  would  be  dmcult 
to  find. 

In  answer  to  the  ^nestioo,  **  Oan  the  colored 
cases  of  men  be  made  mentally,  politically, 
nod  socially  equal  with  the  white  V*  our  au- 
thor first  states  the  indisputable  i»et»  that 
oefer,  Irom  the  most  remote  antiquity  until 
iiow,  has  there  appeared  a  race  of  negroes, 
that  is»  **  men  with  woolly  heads,  flat  noses, 
thiek  and  prdnhiing  lips^  whidi  has  ever 
emerged  from  a  state  of  savagism  or  barbar- 
ism to  even  a  demi-civiliaation.''    *  Look  to 
the  West  ladiee,  to  Braail,  to  Anstralia,  to  the 
Ooid  Coast,  to  Zanguebar,  to  Congo,  to  Sene- 
gambia,  to  iiAhantee,  nay,  to  the  civiUaation 
mider  his  imperial  highness  Fsnstin  the  First, 
Emperor  of  fiayti,  fuid  answer  me,  ye  Garri- 
sons, and  Phillipses,  and  Bur&eys»and  Folsoms, 
«nd  SmitiM,  what  has  this  race  done  in  five 
thoosnnd  years  T    To  those  who  advance  the 
mgumeot  that  the  nmo  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  lor   dev^Jc^Hneat,  because   the 
white  man  has  always  oppressed  him,  our 
ftothor  says:  *'They  foigei  that  the  latter 
fortioD  of  llus  proposition  reftitee  the  former. 
if  the  white  man  has  always  oppressed  the 
negro,  it  goes  to  establish  the  foet  claimed  by 
me,  that  the  white  man  is  mentally  superior, 
Iweaooe  if  the  white  man  has  been  always 
powerful  onough  to  debar  the  negro  fipom  im 
jwoting  his  intelieet^  it  estabKshes  the  com- 
plete foroe  of  my  views:  *  that  no  amount  of 
odoeatioo  or  trainine  can  ever  make  the  nesro 
oqual  in  intelleet  with  tiie  white.'  Knowledge 
js  power  ;  «nd  it  is  ovident  to  all,  that  under 
Ao  circamstniiees  has  the  negro  race  ever  been 
able  to  eonapete  with  the  white."    *"  We  see 
snrooad  oa  ia  every  direction  evidences  of  the 
fiiet,  thntthe  negro  is  naturally  inferior  to  the 
white;  but  it  is  unfair  to  institute  compari- 
•ODS  wberie  tbis  race  is  held  in  bondsge  by 
ike  wliite«     We  will  give  them  all  the  advan- 
tt^ee  oi  a  fiaik*  examination.    We  will  travel 
to  thnt  qunrtcr  of  the  globe  which  seems  to 
be  the  BAtire  land  of  this  race,  and  to  which 
they  appear  to  be  indigenona     We  will  go 
where   the  wiute  man  has  never  oppressed 
ibMn,"  sncl  what  do  we  find  %    **  Monumental 
of  jPahomey,  loity  ages  do  ant  look 


doim  t^on  yen  1  Strewn  columns  of  Aflhsaa- 
tee,  where  shall  we  find  yon  f  EScho  answeit, 
'  Where  r  Decaying  towers  of  Zanguebar, 
sfaaU  anv  traveller  ever  discover  your  name- 
less and  undiscovered  and  uodiscoverable 
foundations  t  Sculptured  temples  of  Guinea, 
what  hieroloffist  shall  be  able  to  decipher 
your  extinguished  hieroglyphics  f*  *Mf  on%r 
one  great  negro  name  could  be  produced  to 
redeem  a  whole  race,  then  I  will  retrsct  aU 
I  have  ever  said  of  negro  inferiority ;  but  this 
one  only  name,  this  nsfa  evts,  this  white 
blackbird,  this  pheenix,  is  not  fortboomiuff. 
'  Tou  cannet  maJce  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sovrs 
lug,*  is  an  old  and  homely  adage,  but  not  the 
less  true ;  so  can  you  not  muse  any  thing 
from  a  negro  but  negroism,  winch  means  bar- 
barism and  inferiority.''  **  Have  the  wooUy- 
headed  races  of  men  ever  produced  one,  even 
only  one  man,  famous  either  as  lawgiver, 
statesman,  poet,  priest^  painter)  historian,  ora- 
tor, architect,  musician,  soldier,  sailor,  engi- 
neer, navigator,  astronomer,  llDguist,  mathe* 
matidnn,  anatomist,  chemist,  physician,  natur- 
alist, or  philosopher  f*  Not  one  in  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  world's  history  for  4,000  years  ; 
and  yet  there  are  men  who  dare  to  babble  d€ 
circumstance,  disadvantage,  oppression,  and 
universal  equality.  What  might  the  n«gK» 
have  done,  if — and  if— and  if  f  What  might 
the  jackass  have  done,  if— and  if— and  iff 
Hie  proof  is  as  lair  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other — the  same  in  kind,  differing  only  in  dn- 
gree.  As  God  made  them,  so  they  have  been, 
so  they  are,  and  so  they  will  be ;  the  white 
man,  die  negro  and  the  jackass,  each  to  his 
kind,  and  each  to  his  nature ;  true  to  the  fin- 
ger of  destiny,  (whidi  is  the  finger  of  God  J 
and  undeviatingly  pursuing  the  track  whien 
that  finger  as  undevtatinely  points  out 
Where  rebel  reason  in  its  Htue  pnde  of  might 
would  <ry  to  change  that  traot,  there  doss 
the  restless  vehemence  of  disorgamsed  natuM 
prove  its  own  avenger.  The  negro,  become 
master,  extinguiBhes  that  civilisation  which 
his  nature  abhors,  to  revel  in  savagism  le 
which  his  mstincts  Innit  hhn.  Fhilanthropy 
or  ratlier  pfailo-donkeyism,  has  never  yet  eft- 
perimemted  how  the  ass  would  act  undir 
similar  cironoMtances ;  bat  we  are  fblly  an- 
thoriced  from  logical  induction,  to  conclude 
that  green  grass  and  the  wUdeniess  would  be 
the  ^er  of  the  day  under  his  re^tme,  and 
humanity,  both  blade  and  white,  would  be 
fairly  kicked  ont-of  eslsteacei  To  the  while 
man,  then,  the  philosopher,  poet,  orator,  hia* 
torian;  to  bun, 

«"nis  htir  ofallthessssilatke  focnnsstffiss  of  tfa&e," 

it  matters  little  whether  donkeyism  or  negno- 
ism  predominato ;  either  to  him  would  be  ex- 
tinction. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  inferiority  of 
the  negro^ipa  have  ths%  iaall  honest : 
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jDg,  the  lull  riglK  t*  deduce  it  from  oooalMit 
QDvaryiog,  and  unstraggUng  iDferiority  of  po 
aitioD ;  and  the  obaervaUoDs  of  DaturalMta  al 
go  to  ooofirm  this  poaition  by  bia  anatoDuca 
inferiority.  Mr.  Campbell  quotea  laigely  to 
tlua  effect,  and  gives  ua  eztracta  eyen  from 
Pr.  Prichard,  acknowledging  that  by  a  com- 
parisoD  with  the  highest  of  the  stnuie,  the 
chimpaocee  and  the  oraog,  there  is  apparent 
IB  certain  parts  of  the  skeleton  "  an  approach 
towards  the  forms  of  these  latter  species."* 

Lawrence,  after  enumerating  tne  various 
points  of  anatomical  difference^  continues: 
*'  In  all  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  the 
negro  structure  approximates  unequivocally 
to  that  of  the  mookev.  It  not  only  differs 
from  the  Caucasian  model,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  in  two  respects :  the  intellectual  cha- 
vacters  are  reduced,  the  animal  features  en- 
laiged  and  exaggerated."  Knox,  of  the  dark 
t9ceB  generally,  remarka:  '*  The  whole  shape 
of  the  skeleton  differs  from  ours ;  and  so  also, 
I  find,  do  the  forms  of  almost  every  musde 
•f  the  body."  Of  the  Hottentots,  he  says: 
"  Their  skeleton  presents  of  course  peculiari- 
ties; such  as  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
nasal  bones,  which  run  into  one  in  early  age, 
not  unfrequently  aa  we  find  in  apes.  But  it 
is  the  exterior  which  is  the  most  striking;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  ia  wonderful  No  one  can  be> 
lieve  them  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  our- 
selves, yet  unquestionably  they  bekxig  to  the 
genus  num." 

The  now  exploded  assumption  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  were  negroes,  ia  met  by  Mr. 
Campbell  with  such  a  mass  of  authorities,  that 
we  must  refer  the  reader  who  is  curious  on 
Uie  subiect  to  his  book.  One  can  but  smile 
in  reacung  them,  at  the  idea  that  such  an 
enor  could  ever  have  obtained  credence 
enough  to  make  it  worth  combating.  **  Now 
that  we  distinguish  the  several  human  races 
by  the  bones  of  the  head,  (remarks  Lawrence,) 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  hue  of  theu  (the  Egyptians^  akin, 
they  belonged  to  the  same  race  with  our- 
selves;" **that  they  formed  no  exoeption  to 
that  cruel  law,  (a  cruel  law  which  Qod  has 
made  I  and  shall  wt  better  it  I)  which  seems 
to  have  doomed  to  eternal  inferiority  all  the 
tribes  of  our  species  which  are  unfortunate 
aioi^h  to  have  a  depressed  and  compressed 
cranium."  The  great  Cuvier  had  already 
loqg  before  pronounced,  that  "neither  the 
GaUas,  nor  the  Bosjesmen,  nor  any  race  of 
negroes  produced  Cnat  celebrated  people;" 
and  Mortonf  (a  name  at  which  we  now  our 


*  Our  quotstkms,  l«i  H  bs  andsritood,  sr*  htaae- 
forward  UivariAbly  taken  at  leoofod-hand  from  Blr. 
Campbell.  It  is  oar  object  to  show  what  be  baa 
done,  and  to  give  his  book,  at  Ikr  ■■  Id  oar  poiirer, 
the  cir^alafik^  wbloh  Itao  well  deeerres. 

t  It  it  but  Jostioe  to  thla  dUtin^fuished  man  to  re- 
mark^ that  we  hare  oaneUesheanl  Agasslz  (bimself 
file  gresteit  of  Mrbag  naturaUatS)  aay,  that  he  was  an 
uUheriiyiatetortAMM  ia  etiiBology. 


beads  in  sotrtw,  that  ao  utAj  sImwiIJ 
been  closed  a  life  whose  labors  adcnc 
ill  spare)  gives  a  stream  of  dedshre  evid< 
oo  the  eubjeei  A  tranalaiion  of  a  deed  en 
DApyrus  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  Aleaander 
First,  givins  a  description  of  the  penoBs^  pa»> 
ties  to  a  sue  of  land  at  Thebes^  aeacribcia  eat 
of  them  aeef  a  dark  oomplexion»  the  mnain- 
inff  five  as  sallow.  The  Egyptians  tfac»' 
selres,  on  their  monuments  have  repreaenled 
the  men  red,  the  women  yellow ;  and  both 
with  feaiuraa  entirely  distinct  from  thn  niy^ 
who  appears  among  them  with  all  the  cbsr- 
acteristK  featurea  of  his  rane,  and  always  ii 
a  conditkm  of  bondage  or  inferiortty.  **  Ne- 
groes (observes  Morton)  were  numemia  in 
Egypt,  but  their  position  in  ancient  tvmm  was 
the  same  that  it  now  is,  that  of  serraots  and 
sUvea"  **Tbe  hair  of  the  E^yptJanaresembtod 
in  texture  that  of  the  fisirest  Earopaana  «f 
the  present  day." 

Equally  fuule,  and  equallv  nyecUd-  ky 
science,  is  the  assumption  that  diiMUa  er 
habit  of  life  can  account  for  the  diffeaoiees  «f 
race.  **The  physical  or  oiganic 
which  diBtinguish  the  several  races  of 
are  aa  old  (says  Morten)  aa  the  oldest  reooidi 
of  our  species."  We  fiwquently  find  ooe  xim 
inhabiting  an  extent  of  oountiy  which 
at  once  to  prove  the  inratiooality  of  the 
dusionv  that  climate  can  have  liad  any  ~ 
ence  in  stampiuff  upon  it  its  chan 
differences.  "*  The  ^t  fitoe  of  the 
(observes  lAwrenoe)  not  only  extends  thros^ 
out  that  vast  empire^  which  ooycts  nearly  ibrif 
degrees  of  latitude  and  seventy  of  Isof^tads; 
but  also  over  the  neighboring  r^posis  of  €•- 
tral  and  northern  i^aia,  the  north  of  Buraps 
and  of  America,  over  a  very  Iwge  periion  ef 
the  globe,  including  ^yiy  possibk«  variety  ef 
heat  and  cold^  elevation  and  lowaes^  aanistan 
and  dfyoess,  wood,  marMh,  and  pla^  That 
European  Creoles  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Ana^ 
rica  and  in  the  East^  have  preserved  thsir 
native  features  in  all  instances  where  no  in- 
termixture of  blood  has  ooeorred,  ia  proved 
by  the  uninterrupted  experience  ef  the  Spsa- 
iards,  Portuguese  and  English,  who  have  nad 
foreign  colonies  in .  climatse  most  diffaii^g 
iix>m  their  own,  longer  than  any  other  natinik 
The  modem  Gipseya  and  the  Jews  afibrd  ex- 
amples of  peculiar  and  distinctive  cmIs  ef 
countenance  being  preserved  in  every  dimate. 
Volney  has  attempted  to  aecoimt  6r  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  negro  features  in  the  foUev- 
ing  whimsical  manner.  We  translate,  fiw  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  French  may 
be  quite  familiar :  *"  I  observe  that  the 
tures  of  the  negro  represent  precisely  the 
state  of  contraction  which  our  fiwea  aieinni 
when  struck  by  the  light  and  a  atroag  rever 
beration  of  heafr—then  the  brow  liowDe,  tke 
ball  of  the  cheek  risea,  the  eyelid  oootiacl^ 
and  the  mouth  draws  itself  tecether,  {Jait  le 
maiu,"^  laitnotnaywalthatUdaeoii 
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wUdi  ioket  plaee  ooBttmnJIj  k  the  naked 
■ad  hot  eooolTf  of  the  negro^  should  beeome 
the  pennaoeni  charafCteristia  of  his  faee  T 
**  Unibrtaoately  (answera  Lawrence)  fat  theee 
apMoktioni^  the  nwro  features  occur  in  na- 
BMTOVs  tribes  spread  OTer  a  yery  great  extent 
of  country,  with  Tarions  climates,  and  in  numy 
JMtaaces  where  the  heat  is  by  no  means  es- 
ceniTe ;  the  character,  too,  is  permanent  after 
anr  nomber  of  generatione,  wiien  the  negro  is 
tacen  into  other  elimefr"  Blnmenbaoh  sen- 
ettly  qnotea  some  wiseacre,  even  more  fimd- 
inl  than  Volney,  who  woold  lain  aeeomU  ibr 
the  flat  noee  and  swollen  lipe,  by  the  fact 
that  the  mothers  carrying  the  children  on  their 
bsdEi^  "in  the  Tiolent  motion  required  for 
their  hard  labor,  as  in  beating  and  pounding 
aiUet,  Ae^  the  Uee  of  the  young  one  is  con- 
stsDtly  thumping  against  the  bade  of  the 
mother."  Panero  Bmnbimo  I  one  woold  ima- 
fB/b  that  ibnmps  violent  enough  tojQatteo 
Its  poor  little  nose,  must  keep  the  juTenile 
DMutyr  in  a  state  of  constant  depletion  from 
that  important  organ.  What,  moreover,  be- 
comes of  this  thewyin  a  barbarous  ooimtry 
hks  our  own,  where,  when  the  mother  goes  to 
work,  the  child  is,  \y  order  of  her  brutal  mas- 
ter, actually  taken  vom  her  until  her  labor  Ib 
done,  and  consigned  to  ite  cradle,  or  to  the 
arms  of  a  nurse»  who  holds  it  in  the  ordinary 
fitthion  for  the  carrying  of  such  oommodities, 
while  basking  in  the  sun  or  sitting  by  a  com- 
fbrtahle  fire,  aooording  to  droumstancee } 
Faitber— to  call  in  sdence  to  our  aid-«**AU 
ths  pecttliahties  of  the  negro  cranium  (says 
Lawrence)  exisfe  m  the  foBtusL  The  prominent 
kwB,  flat  nose,  and  other  characteristics  are 
found  as  strongly  marked  in  the  youngest 
embryo  as  in  the  adulL  That  dimatehas  no 
tnnsmittible  eflEed  on  the  sldn,  is  eyident 
from  the  fact  tlwt  the  children  of  the  hus> 
hanriman,  or  of  the  sailor  whose  countenance 
bears  the  marks  of  other  dtmee^  are  just  as 
ftm  as  those  of  the  most  delicate  and  pale  in- 
habitants of  a  dty,  Nay,  the  Moors,  who 
haye  lived  lor  ages  under  a  burning  sun, 
still  haye  white  chudren ;  and  the  offiiprin^  of 
Avopeans  in  the  ladies  have  the  orisuial 
tint  of  their  progenitevs.  On  the  bypowesis 
which  assigns  the  yadeties  of  mankind  to  the 
eperatioo  of  dtmate  aa  their  cause,  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  Afiica  aU  tribes  under  the 
equator  of  the  most  intensely  black  color; 
tile  tinge  should  become  lighter  and  lighter 
■a  we  proceed  thence  towards  the  south,  sad 
the  oomplexion  ought  to  be  white  when  we 
ttn?e  at  regions  which  et^joy  a  European 
,dimate.  Thia^  howeyer,  is  by  no  means  the 
ease.  The  Abyasiniani  on  the  east,  with  dark 
diye  color  and  long  hair,  are  placed  near  the 
eqaator,  and  surrounded  by  negioea  In  the 
aame  part^  also^  the  Gallas,  a  oreai  and  bar- 
baiuoB  nation,  having,  aooording  to  Bruce, 
ha^  black  hair  and  white  skin,  veiging  to 
biBwn»  ooonpy  eatendye  regioQS  under  the 


equator  itsd£  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  pro- 
ceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  south, 
throqgb  tribes  of  negroes,  we  find  the  black 
color  continue  with  undiminiahed  intensity. 
It  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  that  the  Goo- 
go  negroes,  in  the  blackness  of  their  skin  and 
woolly  hair,  equal  any  tribe  of  Africana  The 
Island  of  Madagawar,  which  is  cooled  by  the 
mild  breeaes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  continue  a  white  race,  has  two 
kinds  of  natives :  one  of  olive  color  with  dark 
hair,  the  other  tme  negroea  When  we  con- 
aider  how  large  an  extent  of  Africa  is  occo- 
pied  by  the  blade  wooUy-haired  negroes  and 
that  these  regions  vary  m  their  latitude,  their 
devation,  and  every  other  pomt,  that  they 
indode  sandy  deserts,  coasts,  rivers,  hUls^ 
valleys,  and  very  great  yarieties  of  climate, 
the  oondudoD  that  these  adventitious  drcum- 
stances  do  not  influence  the  color  or  other 
properties  of  the  race,  is  irresistible."  Knox 
seys:  ''My  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  informs  me  that  he  attentively  looked 
at  a  family  descended  from  forefathen  who 
came  to  South  Africa  with  the  first  settlers. 
Three  hundred  years  then  had  dapeed  since 
their  first  arrival  Their  descendants  at  this 
moment  are  as  fiair  as  the  fairest  of  Euro- 
peans.'* Cases  there  are  of  white  familiee, 
under  similar  drcumstancee^  bdng  lost  to  the 
whites  and  only  known  in  their  negro  deeoend- 
ants ;  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  this 
is  the  result  of  constant  mingling  with  negro 
blood  until  the  white  has  run  out;  which  the 
commonest  observer  knows  must  be  the  case 
where  the  supply  of  white  blood  is  not  ooo- 
stantly  renewed.  We  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  whether  north  or  sooth,  seem  to 
be  in  little  danger  of  changing  our  sluns;  and 
our  children  are  as  fiair  as  their  Saxon  er 
Cdtic  anoeaton,  although  occupying  the  yerr 
grounds  on  which  the  red  man  lived  and  died, 
leaving  his  scattered  graves  as  memorials  of 
ages  of  possession. 

The  wool  of  the  negro,  another  mooted 
point,  our  author  most  satisfactorily  settles 
for  us,  through  the  minute  and  learned  argo- 
ment  of  P.  A*  Browne.  Most  unwillingly  do 
we  pass  oyer  a  discussion  showing  such  dose 
research,  and  so  triumphantly  carried  Uirough. 
Our  bounds  will  not,  however,  allow  its  inser- 
tion, and  we  can  only  entreat  our  readers  to 
study  it  for  tbemselvea.  The  garbled  view 
whiai  our  very  limited  extracts  could  give 
would  be  doing  it  injustice.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Browne  not  only  proves  his  point  b^ 
produdng  fact  upon  fiact  in  a  way  which  it  is 
difficult  for  a  candid  mind  to  oppose^  but 
gives  us  also  an  insight  of  the  extremely  sloy- 
enly  and  cardess  manner  in  which  Prichard 
occasionally  pushes  forward  his  podtiooa  The 
covering  of  the  ne|pro  head  is  most  indisputa- 
bly wool.  Hair  will  not  fdt,  but  wool  will; 
and  the  covering  of  the  negro's  head  wiU 
felt— has  been  fdted.**  With  reSurence  to  the 


odlor  of  the  skin,  which  a  Urn  Vom  YmA  we 
were  diteuBMiig,  Bfr.  Browne  cites  the  Author- 
iW  of  M.  Flourvufl,  an  eminent  French  phjsi- 
otogiet,  who  **  foand  four  distinct  layers  be- 
tween the  cuticle  and  the  cutis;"  the  second 
of  which,  he  sajs,  is  a  mucous  membrane,  a 
dbtioct  organiseil  body,  underlaying  the  pig- 
ment^ and  existing  in  persons  of  dark  color 
only.  M.  Flourens  sought  in  vain  for  this 
membrane  between  the  cutis  and  outer  lamina 
of  the  epidermis  of  the  white  man ;  and  yet 
this  is  the  seat  of  the  discoloratioD  pixxluoed 
in  his  complexion  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
From  these  examinations  this  distinguished 
naturalist  and  anatomist  was  able  to  pro- 
nounce definitely  that  the  discoloration  in  the 
skin  of  the  white  man  is  totally  diffefent  in 
kind  from  the  cause  of  blackness  in  the  negro, 
and  therefore  justly  concludes  ttiat  the  negro 
and  European  are  separate  species  of  beings." 
£bve  we  yet  given  enough  proof  of  differ- 
ence of  race  and  negro  inferiority  f  Lawrence 
remarks,  that  the  difference  of  color  **  between 
the  white  and  the  black  races  is  not  more 
atrikiog  than  the  preeminence  of  the  former 
in  moral  feelings  and  in  mental  endowmenta" 
The  negroes  **  indulge  almost  univenaliy  in 
disgusting  debauchery  and  sensuality,  and 
display  grow  selfishness,  indifference  to  the 
Mmn  and  pleasures  of  others ;  iosensibilitir  to 
oeauty  of  form,  order  and  harmony,  and  an 
almost  entiro  want  of  what  we  comprehend 
altoeether  under  the  expression  of  elevated 
sentiments,  manly  virtues,  and  moral  feeling. 
The  hideous  savages  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
of  New-HoUand,  New -Guinea,  and  some 
neighboriog  islandsi  the  negroes  of  Oongo  and 
some  other  parts,  exhibit  the  most  disgusting 
moral,  as  well  as  physical  portraits  of  man/' 
And  yet,  we  repeat  with  Cariyle,  **not  a  bad 
fellow  either,  this  poor  Quashee,  when  toUra- 
bly  gmded,"  Guidance,  however,  he  does.  need. 
Colonel  Charles  Hamilton  Smith,  whose  pre- 
dilections are,  as  Mr.  Campbell  remarks,  in 
&vor  of  the  oppressed  ana  degraded  races, 
who  resided  long  in  the  West  Indies,  and  con- 
tinued for  years  his  investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  races,  says  of  the  negroes:  "  War 
is  a  passion  that  excites  in  them  a  brutal  dis- 
regard of  human  feelings;  it  entails  tiie  delib- 
erate mwder  of  prtsoners,  and  victims  are 
elain  to  serve  the  manes  of  departed  chiefa 
Even  cannibalism  is  frequent  among  tribes  of 
the  interior.  The  perceptive  faculties  of  the 
ohildren  are  fiur  from  contemptible,  bearing 
good  comparison  with  the  white,  but  they 
drop  behind  about  the  twelfth  year,  when 
the  reflective  powers  begin  to  have  the  as- 
cendency," and  when  the  mind  of  the  white 
is  just  developing  itsell  Is  this  not  an  ap- 
proach to  the  state  of  the  brute,  whose  mind, 
or  inetinct— call  it  as  you  wiU^is  certainly, 
in  early  infancy,  more  developed  than  the 
human  Ming  ff  A  lamb,  a  cal^  or  a  colt  of  a 
^y  or  a  weak  old,  ahowa  to  Biucfa  greater 


advantage  than  an  iBftrnt  of  the  name  aci. 
**  Collecdvely  (eontinues  Colonel  Smitli)  tta 
untutored  negro  mind  is  confiding  and  amgle- 
hearted,  aatinaUy  kind  and  hoepitable  jSotk 
texeM  ar€  tambf  ruUdt  and  appreciate  what  ■ 


good,  under  the  guidanoe  of  comaMio 
and  prudence;"  but  ** they  have 
prehended  what  they  have  learned, 
tained  a  dviliaation  tangfat  them  by 
with  more  refined  naftieoa,  losing  it  aa 
that  oootaet  has  ceased.  Conquest  with 
has  been  eonfined  to  kindred  tribes»  and  pi» 
doced  only  slaughter.  Even  Chrislianity  d 
more  than  three  centaris%  in  Oook^i^  has 
scarcely  excited  a  progressive  civiliaataonL 
Thus,  even  the  good  qualitiea  given  to  the 
negro  by  ihe  bounty  oi  nature,  have  atcBMd 
only  to  make  him  a  elave,  trodden  down  hy 
every  remorseless  foot,  and  to  brand  him  m 
ages  with  the  epithet  of  outcast"  "And  tm 
it  is  that  the  wont  slavery  is  has  lot  at  hoo^ 
for  he  is  there  exposed  to  the  oooatant  peii 
of  becoming  also  a  victim,  alaughiered  wilk 
the  most  revoltin§^  tormenta  Tynst  of  Ui 
blood,  he  traffics  m  slavery  as  it  were  anv- 
chandise;  makes  war  purposely  to  oaplaa 
neighbors,  and  aella  even  uia  own  wivea  aad 
children." 

Is  the  negro  made  fbr  slavery  I  GodinlHa> 
ven  t  what  an  we,  that  because  we  eanaofc  on- 
deratand  the  mystery  of  this  thy  wiU,we  sisorii 
dare  rise  in  rebellion  and  caU  it  wroog,  aa- 
just,  and  cruelf  The  kindness  of  natnre  fill 
each  creature  to  fulfil  its  destiny.  Tbe  very 
virtues  of  ^  negro  fit  him  for  alaveiy,  and 
his  vices  ciy  aloud  far  the  cheeks  of  bondaga. 
Would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  thinlditfini^ 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  brand  with  in&aay  a 
system  so  evidently  marked  out  fay  the  finger  «f 
God,  rather  to  combine  their  efforts  to  mahi 
that  system  what  it  should  be  I  Instead  of  diir- 
ing  the  daveholder,  by  an  interferenoe  whiA 
puts  his  property  and  life  in  danger,  to  aetsaf 
harshness  and  restraint  entirely  laaiirtasBiy 
by  the  laws  of  natoro,  would  it  noi  be  mars 
wise,  more  human,  and  more  philanthn^ae  Is 
aid  in  removiug  obstacles,  to  soften  diCcuhia^ 
and  thus  prevent  the  abases  of  a  ayatona  whic^ 
sanctified  by  the  laws  of  natare,  needs  hot  ifai 
fair  operation  of  those  kws  to  be  like  evoy 
other  result  of  God's  thongfat,  beautiful  inliw 
undeviating  order  of  creatioa  I  Beantifol  it 
is  in  its  fulfilment;  hideons  only  in  the  laMh 
tural  atruggle  which,  opposing  man's  law  la 
God's  law,  rouses  the  evU  paesinns  ei  men  ia 
a  vain  e£fort  to  correct  tbe  works  of  Onmaeh 
ence.  But  let  us  sum  up  this  btmnch  of  cm 
subject  in  the  words  of  Dr.  T.D.  English,fre« 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  of  "Kcgsa- 
mania:"  "the  steady  advance  of  the  white 
species  meets  with  no  parallel  in  the  btoek. 
The  hitter  has  proved  itMlf,  when  left  to  iiaaK 
to  be  incapable  of  progrese.  Even  when  tougki 
by  a  superior  speciea,  it  soon  retrograde*  to 
hopelaaa  barbaottL    Vogifail  teaiaaBsa% 
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lo  eitiogiidk  agrieidture,  daslioy  the  meehiuMc 
irta,  aod  root  oat  teieooe.    Su<»  ao  apparent 
tBoeption,  as  m^j  be  teen  ta  Liberia,  gladly 
•s  tbe  pbilaothropist  may  bail  it,  proves  ooly 
tbe  power  given  by  the  iufusioD  of  other  blooo. 
The  mulattoes  there,  ae  here,  have  the  moet 
inteUeetual  force.      When  these  wear  out»  as 
■they  iriJl  io  time,  a  recarreDce  to  the  oharae- 
terMtics  of  the  predomiDant  original  raoe  will 
leprodnce  barbarism,  unless^  indeed,  this  ca- 
lamity be  averted  bj  a  renewed  amalgama- 
tion.  Nor  do  the  isolated  cases  of  negro  smart- 
BSH  in  thb  country  prove  any  thing  more  than 
tbe  valae  of  a  Caocasiao  admixture.    Nature 
has  marked,  by  nnerrinff  linee,  the  distinction 
between  the  spedea,  and  her  tdtens  oaooot  be 
wiped  ont,  by  either  the  sophistry  of  the 
o^philist,  or  Hm  cant  of  the  fanatic     The 
mspifeet  moral,  iotelloctoal,  and  physical  in- 
Mority  of  the  negro  issues  from  the  decree 
ofOod,  which  oo  e&rts  of  man  can  either  alter 
or  abrogate.    Even  modification  must  be  bat 
partial  at  least.    It  is  the  destiny  of  the  negro, 
if  by  himaelf,  to  be  a  gavage,  if  by  tketokiU,  to 
bt  a  $erf.    He  may  be  a  savage  in  name  and 
in  fiict,  as  in  Aihca,  or  in  (act  only  as  inSbytl 
fie  may  be  a  serf  in  name  and  in  £MSt,  as  in 
the  BouUiern  states,  or  in  tact  only,  as  in  the 
northern  states ;  but  savage  or  serf  be  must 
ba    No  man  who  values  himsell^  who  hm  any 
Kgard  for  sound  morality,  or  who  feels  any 
desire  to  see  intellectual  progress  mace  cer- 
tHi^  eao  join  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  raise 
the  negro  to  his  o'rm  level    A  movement  for 
nch  ends  is  neoesnrily  impotent,  and  can  only 
ntaU  at  the  best  for  the  negro  in  the  degra- 
dation of  tbe  white.  *  Kindness  to  these  unfor- 
tunate beinffs  is  tbe  duty  of  every  man.  They 
maj  be  styled  human  Mings,  though  of  an  in- 
bcrently  degraded  species.      To  attempt  to 
lelieve  them  from  their  natural  inferiority  is 
idle  in  itself,  nod  may  be  mischievous  in  its 
Rsulis.    Onlculated  as  it  is  to  arouse  evil  pas- 
ocns,  it  may  one  day  povoke  a  necessity  not 
to  be  contemplated  without  horror.      It  may 
knd  to  a  war  between  the  species,  which  must 
issnlt  in  the  extirpation  of  the  negro.     True 
philanthropy — not  that  sickly  sentiment  which 
neglects  the  interests  of  the  white  laborer  to 
flnnt  abont  tlie  black — but  a  true  and  honest 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  will 
maintain  tbe  negro  undisturbed  io  the  relation 
wkioh  God  has  marked  out  for  him."     What 
that  relation  is,  can,  we  think,  be  pretty  fairly 
deduced  from  such  testimony  as  we  have  here 
lasn  advanced.    The  alternatives  are  serfdom 
)r  snvagedom  ;  a  state  of  equality  being,  we 
lunk,  iHinestly  proved  impossible.     Tbe  an- 
i^onism  of  moes  is  working  itself  out  in  every 
Bstance  where  two  races  are  put  in  collision 
ly  the  quicker  or  slower  extinction  of  the  in- 
trior  nod  feebler  rac&    The  only  exceptions 
0  this  rule,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  are 
rhat%  the  beoefioent  system  of  serfdom  (t.  e, 
krerj)  hns  oome  to  the  rescue  and  protection  < 


of  the  wanker  race ;  and  nowhere  has  thk 
system  been  exhibited  in  more  perfeclioo,  and 
freer  from  tbe  abuses  (for  every  system  has 
its  abuses)  with  which  it  is  stained,  than  in 
the  negro  slavery  of  our  southern  states. 
Knox  has  shown  us  everywhere  thewhite  blood 
treading  down  and  exterminating  tbe  darker 
races.     '*The  Saxon  (he  remarks)  will  not 
mingle  with  any  dark  race,  nor  will  be  allow 
him  to  bold  an  acre  of  land  in  the  countiy 
occupied  by  him."   "  Already  we  have  cleared 
Van  Diemen's  Land  of  every  human  aborigi- 
nal ;  Australia,  of  course,  follows^  and  New* 
Zealand  next    There  is  no  denying  the  iact> 
that  the  Saxon,  call  him  by  what  name  you 
will,  has  a  perfect  horror  for  his  darker  breth- 
ren.   Hence  the  folly  of  the  war  carried  on 
by  the  philanthropists  of  Britain  against  na- 
ture."   '*  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  already  cleared 
out  Tasmania.    It  was  a  cruel,  cold  blooded, 
heartless  deed.    Australia  is  too  large  to  at- 
tempt the  same  plan  there ;  but  by  shooting 
the  natives  as  freely  as  we  do  crows  in  other 
countries,  the  population  must  become  thin 
and  scarce  in  time."    *'  It  would  be  revoltii^ 
(says  Col  C.  H.  Smith,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  as  the  advocate  of  the  dark  races)  to 
believe  that  the  less  gifted  tribes  were  predes> 
tined  to  perish  beneath  the.  oonqueriog  and 
all-abeorbiog  covetousness  of  European  civili- 
zation, without  an  enormous  load  of  responsi- 
bility resting  on  the  perpetrators.      Yet  this 
fate  appears  to  be  sealed  m  many  quarters,  and 
seem^  by  a  preK>rdained  law,  to  be  an  effect 
ot  more  mysterious  import  than  human  reason 
can  grasp.       Revolting  though  it  may  be  to 
our  eye,  which  pierces  but  the  outer  thought 
of  creation's  plan,  if  this  be  really  the  pre- 
ordained law  of  our  existence,  shall  we  better 
matters  by  struggling  against  it  I    One  only 
door  seems  opened  by  nature  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe,  and  that  is,  through  the  beneficent 
system  of  serfdom,  or  otherwise  slavery.    The 
word  is  of  little  import :  the  thing  is  the  sameu 
The  negro,  docile  m  subjection,  attached  like 
the  household  dog  to  his  master — only  in  pro- 
portion to  his  intellect  in  a  fiu*  higher  CTaue  of 
being — ^is  satisfied  and  happy  in  we  half 
civilued  conditioa,  which,  witn  us,  his  imita- 
tiveneas  enaUes  him  to  attain.    Liberated— 
in  other  words,  unprotected,  and  starving  for 
want  of  protection,  the  dog,  as  the  negro,  re- 
turns to  the  untaught  habits  and  instincts  of 
nature.      Thievish  and  wolfish,  the  dog,  poor 
fellow,  is  cnsily  disposed  of^  and  a  ^n  or  a  rope 
settles  tbe  difficulty,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
The  neg^  is,  it  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Knox, 
occasionally  disposed  of  by  the  same  summaiy 

C'ocess.  In  more  ci  vilizea  communities,  where 
w  protects  him,  he  will  still,  if  the  black  pop- 
ulation be  comparatively  small,  dwindle  and 
disappear  before  the  antagonism  of  race,  as 
we  see  now  in  the  process  of  exemplification  in 
our  northern  statea  But  where  the  propor- 
tion is  in  an  O|)poiite  nUio^  tbe  ncgro^  whose  in. 
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divicltia]  is,  as  a  man,  protected  hy  the  law, 
becomes  sood,  in  the  aggregate,  too  powerful 
for  the  law.  Then  comes  the  clash  of  race, 
hideoosly  developed  in  all  its  horrible  propor- 
tions. The  brutish  propensities  of  the  negro 
DOW  unchecked,  there  remains  no  road  for 
tlieir  full  exercise^  (unless  the  white  man  Vol- 
nntarily  retreats  before  him,)  but  in  the 
slaughter  of  his  white  master,  and  through 
that  slaughter  he  strides  (unless  be  himself  be 
exterminated)  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  natiye 
barbarity  and  sayagism.  And  this,  then,  is 
the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  I 
Gongo  civilizattonl  Hottentot  civilization  1 1 
Haytien  civilisation  1 1 1 

tfamaica  is  fast  treading  oo  the  tracks  of 
Hay  tl  British  philanthropy  has  already  sue* 
oeeded  in  making  the  rich  lands  of  that  fair 
isle  so  utterly  valueless,  that  the  white  man 
must  soon  abandon  his  right  to  live  in  it  And 
the  vast  and  beautiful  territory  composing  the 
aouthern  and  southwestern  states  of  America ; 
this  territory,  whose  giant  youth  is  governing 
the  world  by  its  vast  produce,  which  holds  the 
reins  of  Europe,  and  spins  round  it)  eyen  with 
the  fine  web  of  its  cotton  fibre,  a  net; work,  tiie 
destruction  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  civili- 
zation— ^is  this  country,  too,  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  desert  and  the  waste,  to  neeroism  and 
barbarity,  that  abolitionism  may  c£aat  its  Jo 
pcean$  over  our  ashes  f 

Abolition  is  not  the  ab(4ition  of  slavery. 
Equality  is  no  thought  nor  creation  of  Gk>d. 
Slavery,  under  one  name  or  another,  will  exist 
as  long  as  man  exists;  and  abolition  is  a 
dream  whose  execution  is  an  impossibility.  In- 
tellect is  the  only  divine  right  Intellect  seeks 
freedom  from  its  own  ]HX>per  impulses,  and 
attains  it  by  its  own  proper  power.  The  negro 
cannot  be  schooled,  nor  ar^ed,  nor  driven 
into  a  love  of  freedom.  His  intellect  cannot 
^rasp  it,  nor  can  he  love  an  abstraction,  which 
It  is  beyond  his  intellect  to  understand.  The 
apostle  of  freedom  can  to  the  negro  be  nothing 
more  than  the  apostle  of  temporary  license 
and  permanent  savagism.  **^  Heaven's  laws 
aro  not  repealable  by  earth,  however  earth 
may  try." 

We  have  in  our  article  entirely  forgotten  the 
odious  plea  for  amalgamation — a  thought  A'om 
which  nature  shrinks ;  but  as  all  points  are  to 
be  met»  we  are  glad  to  find  it  in  Mr.  Oampbell's 
book  most  ably  discussed  by  more  than  one 
learned  author.  Knox,  over  and  over  again, 
strongly  pronounces  against  the  possible  perma- 
nent existence  of  a  hybnd  race,  and  as  such  he 
unhesitatingly  classes  all  mulattoes.  ''Na- 
ture's laws  are  stronger  than  bayonets."  **  No 
mixed  race  will  she  support"  P.  A«  Brovme, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  so  trium- 
phantly meeting  Prichard  on  the  question  of 
the  woolly  head,  comes  here  to  our  assistance 
in  a  manner  equally  decisive,  confuting  him 
from  his  own  words,  and  proving  his  utter  in- 
capacity for  th«  ai)gum«nt  he  tiodertakea  Let 


xn  remark,  m  poMmtUftit  Prichard,  that  he 
has  been  hitherto  strai^ly  overrated,  fls 
ponderous  tomes  are  calculated,  from  tbeiriB- 
posing  appearanee,  and  their  real  m«rit  as  a 
coUection  of  flMtts,  to  make  a  great  imprearioa 
upon  that  large  proportion  of  readen  who  read 
without  dose  ohaervation,  and  adopt  witlioat 
dispute  the  conclostons  of  their  author;  bit 
we  are  glad  to  believe  that  a  more  just  &ppe> 
ciatioo  is  now  being  formed  of  bis  labors.  We 
have  seen  a  notice,  among  other  similar  airfh 
cles,  of  a  review  of  his  works,  in  the  form  of 
a  treatise,  by  Dr.  Oaldwell  (CHDdmati :  Jams^) 
by  which  the  false  positioas  of  Dr.  Pridiard  an 
said  to  be  aUy  exposed,  and  the  unphiloeopU- 
cal  tendency  of  his  work  thoroogfaly  oombaisi 
We  haye  not  room  for  the  argument  of  lli: 
Browne,  but  he  satisfiMtorily  proyes,  wtet 
many  of  us  know  from  our  own  mileafned  eb- 
servation,  that  no  mulatto  raoe  is  self-perpets> 
ating.  They  aresubject  to  the  law  of  hybrids 
and  can  only  continue  to  exist  so  loogaa  thsy 
contnme  to  receive  supplies  from  the  origissl 
races  whence  they  spmg.  These  oeasiaf  ti 
flow  in,  with  equipoised  proportione,  the  pie- 
dominating  race  gains  the  aseendant  Ooald 
we  suppose,  therefore,  1^  possibility  ei  t 
general  amalgamation  of  the  raees^  the  eertsis 
result  would  be,  that  as  the  dark  racea  by  fer 
outnumber  the  white,  the  white  mnst^  by  tht 
coarse  of  nature,  become  in  timeeztinct.  BM 
such  **  is  not  the  ultimate  issue;  no,  not  that* 
Qod  has  implanted  in  the  white  race«,lbrtiMir 
own  preservation  and  for  the  perfectiqg  cf 
their  nigfa  destiny,  that  strong  aota^oiisiit 
feeling  of  race,  which  holds  them  aloof  m  thtm 
purity.  The  white  and  the  dark  races  ess 
never  amalgamate.  **  Natnre's  laws  sis 
stron|fer  than  bayonets"— etranger  thaa  tkt 
full  tide  of  abolition  and  colonization  soeicliBa 
with  all  their  old  women  and  negro  men,  Ls> 
cretia  Motts  and  Fred.  Douglasses  to  boot 
Wilberfbroe  was  a  good  man,  no  doubt;  a 
well-meaning,  sentimentally  good  nuui ;  botall 
the  yiee,  and  all  theerimes  of  all  the  bardeasd 
and  rufHanly  criminals  whom  the  gallows  has 
disposed  of  for  the  last  osntnry,  eoold  not  if 
allowed  the  ibll  scope  of  their  career,  have 
accomplished  one  tenth  of  the  ill,  one  shadbw 
of  the  evil  which  this  same  sentiineiital  soodi- 
ness  has  oceasioned.  The  first  piddles  in  iittit 
murders ;  the  last  sweeps  away  natiooa  Gosd- 
ness,  which  in  its  well-meaning  Sgoovaaoe  a» 
sumes  an  antagonistic  position  to  natnre'e  lawi, 
becomes  infinitely  misehievoosL  Those  lawa 
embodying,  as  they  do,  the  (hooglit  of  Oo4 
must  mially  prevail ;  but,  alas  for  the  geasri 
tions  upon  wnose  destinies  such  antagooislit 
iofloences  aet  1  For  them  at  least  the  bsaa- 
tiful  thought  of  Ood,  the  aU-oooqucring  otd« 
of  nature,  becomes  a  fearM  sooutge.  PLsosd 
in  antagonism  with  it|  they  cannot  destroy  it; 
it  must  destroy  them.  The  thought  of  God 
prevails,  and  geaeralioos  are  swept  aifay. 
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**  Srerj  one  knowt  (mjn  BUekwood)  how 
9UJ  it  is  to  get  ap  a  tboot  upoo  any  Tagae 
pretext  of  haoaaiiity,  and  bow  frvqiieotly  the 
erodnlity  of  the  people  of  Enffiand  bae  been 
impoeed  00  by  ipecioas  and  deaiffning  hrpo- 
eritet.    With  ths  eet  of  men  Afnoa  £u  oeen 
for  many  yean  a  pel  eobject  of  complatni 
They  hare  made  tne  wrongs  of  the  negro  a 
abort  and  profitable  eat  to  fame  and  fortone, 
and  their  aporioin  philanthropy  has  never 
fluted  to  engage  the  support  of  a  huge  num- 
ber of  weak,  twit  well-meaning  indiTidaa]s,who 
are  totally  igDorant  of  the  roal  objects  which 
lieatthe  bottom  of  the  agitations."    **  An  abo- 
lition meetmg  (remarks  Mr.  OampbeU)isheld 
at  aome  town  in  (Niio,  New-Toik,  or  Pennsyl- 
fania ;  speeehes  are  made,  negro  wrongs  are 
dwelt  npoo,  Boras  is  quoted, '  A  man's  a  man 
flir  a'  that,'  and  Terence  also,  *  Homo  turn  €t 
mhii  a  me  oliemHn  jmto*  'My  black  brother,' 
and  *  All  men  are  bora  tree  and  cqoaL'    The 
meeting  terminatea ;  an  impreaaion  ia  made, 
and  freqaently  even  upon  atroog  minda.  There 
are  no  Ubrariea  withm  reach;  the  different 
anthon^  works  are  too  ezpenaiye,  and  the 
aboUtian  poisoo  rana  throngn  the  mental  sys- 
tem, as  hydrophobia  through  the  physical,  un 
til  the  patient  becomes  a  rabid,  raring  fanatic." 
The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  his  volnme  is 
iatended  to  popnlarixe  the  subject,  and  thus 
to  counteract  tnia  ertL    Most  heartily  do  we 
wish  him  auceesa    Full  time  it  is  that  some- 
tfaii^  were  doinff,  sinking  as  we  are,  to  use 
the  words  of  Carlyle,  "  in  deep  froth  oceans  of 
'  beoerolence,'  *  Irateraity,'  *emancipatioii-prin- 
eiple,'  and  •  Christian  philanthropy,'  and  other 
most  amiable-looking,  out  most  Daaeleaa,  and, 
m  the  end,  baleful  a»l  all-bewildering  jargon." 
"  Nerer  till  now  did  the  aun  look  down  on  such 
a  jumble  of  boman  nonsenses."    "  We  havo  a 
king  way  to  trarel  back,  and  terrible  flounder^ 
ings  to  make,  and  in  fact  an  immense  load  of 
nonaenae  to  dislodge  from  our  poor  head8,and 
manifold  cobwoba  to  rend  from  our  poor  eyea, 
beforo  we  get  into  the  road  again,  and  can 
begin  to  act  as  aeriooa  men  that  have  work  to 
do  in  this  anivene,  and  no  longer  aa  windy 
aentimentaliata,  that  meroly  have  apeeches  to 
dcliver,aDd  speecbea  to  write."  ''Our  own  white 
or  ssllow  Iruand,  slutttahly  starving  from  age 
to  age  on  its  act  of  parliament  freedom,  was 
hitherto  the  flower  of  mismanagement  among 
nations;  bat  what  will  this  be  to  a  negro  Ire- 
land, with  pumpkins  themselves  fallen  short 
like  potatoes  1      Imagination  cannot  fathom 
ndi  an  object ;  the  belly  of  Ohaos  never  held 
die  like.      The  human  mind  in  its  wide  wan- 
iering4  haa  not  dreamt  yet  of  such  a  *  freedom ' 
10  thatwill  be."  **  Terrible  must  be  the  strunle 
o  retnro  from  our  delusions,  floatiitt;  rapidly 
n  which,  not  the  West  Indies  afene,  but 
Sorope  generally,   is  nearing  the  Niagara 
Mis." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  that  a  full 
lod  opea  illaniaainn  nn  thn  anljnrl  nf  the  raoea, 


is  the  likeliest  mode  of  wardhigoff  the  terrible 
evil  which  hanas  over  us.  We  are  haurdly 
aanguine  enou^  to  believe  with  him  **  that 
there  is  a  rapid  change  going  on  ia  the  public 
mind  of  our  northera  states  favorable  to  negro 
slavery ;"  but  we  do  behove  that  nothing  woidd 
go  fiurtber  towards  expediting  such  a  change 
than  the  bold  expression  of  such  fair  and  hoa- 
orable  views  as  he  has  not  hesitated  to  ad- 
vance. **  Let  our  dtiaena  (he  says)  understand 
the  real  merita  of  the  question  at  issue,  and 
there  is  no  fear  but  a  healthy  tone  will  be  given 
to  public  opinion,  and  that  maudlin,  silly  bu- 
manitarianism  will  give  way  to  true  ideas  and 
plain,  practical  common  sense."  "^  It  is  only  ne- 
cessarjr  to  demand  discusaion— open,  fuir,  and 
free  diacuaaioo— to  prove  to  our  working  citi- 
sena  the  extreme  wickednesa  of  freeioff  the 
nesro  under  any  pretext  at  all"  Fain  would  we 
bdieve  this,  and  finom  our  hearts  we  thank  ^. 
Campbell  for  his  manly  effort  in  the  true  cause 
of  civilization  and  humanity.  It  ia  indeed  a 
noUe  cawe,  and  high  the  meed  of  praise  to  those 
who  contribute  to  unmask  the  hideoui  form 
which  now,  under  the  assumed  name  of  phi- 
lanthropy, covering,  like  tiie  veiled  prophet  of 
Khoraaaan,  its  fearful  loathsomeneas  with  the 
garb  and  appurtenances  of  divinity,  claims  the 
worship  of  the  world. 

''Not  the  long-promlMd  light,  th«  brow  whos«  betmlQg 
Was  to  come  forth  all-oonqtieriDg.  BU>redeeinliig, 
Bat  fostoiaa  horribler  than  hell  rev  timeecl 
On  iU  own  bnxxL" 

<  There,  re  wise  saints,  behold  your  light,  yonr  star ; 
Ye  wwd  be  dnpca  and  rietlins,  and  j«  are.*' 

IkS*  Mb 

KEGRO  SLAVERY-^Miiiom  oh,  vt 
Obavobllob  HAapxa;  miFAaxo  Foa,  and 
asAD  BBroaa,  ma  Sooinr  roa  thx  An- 
vANOBinNT  OP  LxAaMno,  OP  Sooth  Cabo- 
uifA  — Pabt  L — The  inatitution  of  domestic 
slavery  exists  over  iar  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabited  earth.  Until  within  a  verv  few 
centuries,  it  may  be  said  to  have  existed,  over 
the  whole  earth— at  least  in  all  those  portions 
of  it  which  had  made  any  advances  toward 
civilization.  We  might  ssiely  conclude,  then, 
that  it  is  deeply  founded  in  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  exigencies  ef  human  society. 
Yet,  in  the  few  countries  in  which  it  has  been 
aboliahedr-elaiming,  perhaps  justly,  to  be 
farthest  advanced  in  civilisation  and  intelli* 
gence,  but  which  have  had  the  smallest  op> 
portunity  of  observing  its  true  character  and 
efRscts — ^it  is  denouncMl  as  the  most  intolera- 
ble of  social  and  political  evils.  Its  exist- 
ence, and  every  hour  of  its  continuance,  is 
regarded  as  the  crime  of  the  communities  in 
which  it  is  found.  Even  by  those  in  the 
countries  alluded  to^  who  regard  it  with  the 
most  indulgence  or  the  least  abhorrence — ^who 
attribute  no  criminsJit^  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  found  it  m  existence,  and  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  devise  the  means  of 
aboUshmg  it-4tis  pronoonced  anusfortana 
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and  a  cane  hfjnrioat  iiad  dangcvoos  alwvf s, 
and  irhich  must  be  finally  fatal  to  the  socie- 
ties which  admit  it  This  is  no  longer  regard- 
ed as  a  subject  of  argument  and  inTestigatioa 
The  opinions  referred  to  are  aasumed  as  set- 
tled, or  the  troth  of  them  as  self-evident  If 
any  voice  is  raised  among  oorselyes  to  exten- 
uate or  to  vindicate,  it  is  unheard.  The  judg- 
ment is  made  up.  We  can  have  no  hearing 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  civilised  world. 

Yet,  on  this  very  aoconnt,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave* 
holding  states  of  America,  insulated  as  we 
are  by  this  institution,  and  cut  ofif^  in  some 
degree,  from  the  communion  and  cympathies 
of  the  world  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  or 
with  which  we  have  intercourse,  and  exposed 
continually  to  their  animadversions  and  at- 
tacks, should  thoroughly  understand  this  sub- 
ject, and  our  strengSi  and  weakness  in  rela- 
tion to  it  If  it  be  thus  criminal,  dangerous 
and  fatsi — and  if  it  be  possible  to  devise 
means  of  freeing  ourselves  from  it^— we  ought 
at  once  to  set  about  the  employing  ot  those 
means.  It  would  be  the  most  wretched  and 
imbecile  fatuity,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  im- 
pending dangers  and  horrors,  and  "drive 
darkling  down  the  current  of  our  fate,**  till 
we  are  overwhelmed  in  the  final  destructioa 
If  we  are  tyrants— cruel,  unjust,  oppressive — 
let  us  humble  ourselves  and  repent  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  that  the  foul  stain  may  be 
cleansed,  and  we  enabled  to  stand  erect,  as 
having  conmion  claims  to  humanity  with  our 
fellow-men. 

But  if  we  are  nothing  of  all  this ;  if  we 
coRunit  no  injustice  or  cruelty ;  if  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  institutions  be  essential  to  our 
prosperity,  our  character,  our  safety,  and  the 
safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us — let  us  enlight- 
en our  minds,  and  fortify  our  hearts  to  defend 
them. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  evidence  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  hear 
anything  more  on  this  subject,  that  perhaps 
the  most  profound,  original  and  trulv  philo- 
sophical treatise,  which  has  appeared  within 
the  time  of  my  recollection,*  seems  not  to 
have  attracted  the  slightest  attention  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  slaveholding  states  them- 
selves. If  truth,  reason,  and  conclusive  argu- 
ment, propounded  with  admirable  temper  and 
perfect  candor,  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
eflfect  on  the  minds  of  men,  we  should  think 
this  work  would  have  put  an  end  to  agitation 
on  the  subject  The  author  has  rendered  in- 
appreciable service  to  the  south  in  enlighten- 
ing them  on  the  subject  of  their  own  institu- 
tions, and  turning  back  that  monstrous  tide  of 
folly  and  madne6^  which,  if  it  had  rolled  on, 
would  have  involved  his  own  great  state, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  slaveholding  states, 

*  Prcaklenl  Dow^s  Review  of  the  Virginia  Dtbatei 
oa  tlie  iat(Jec(  of  Blaverf. 


in  a  eommon  rdia  Bat  heytmd  tiieaa^  k 
seems  to  have  produced  no  effisct  whatevv. 
The  denouncers  of  slavery,  with  whose  ^n- 
ductions  the  press  groans,  seem  to  be  ana- 
ware  of  his  existence— unaware  that  there  is 
reason  to  be  encountered,  or  argument  to  bt 
answered.  They  aasame  that  tiie  trath  ii 
known  and  settled,  and  only  requires  to  bt 
enforced  by  denunciation. 

Another  vindicator  of  the  south  has  a^ 
peared  in  an  individual  who  is  amoo^  thost 
that  have  done  honor  to  American  literatore.* 
With  conclusive  argument,  and  great  fovoe  «f 
expression,  he  has  defended  slavery  from  tht 
cfaarre  of  injustice  or  immorality,  and  abovn 
deany  the  unspeakable  crueltv  and  mimtiiisi 
which  must  result  from  any  sdieme  of  t^boH- 
tioa  He  does  not  live  among  alavebokicE^ 
and  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  otbeta,  thai 
his  mind  is  warped  by  interoat^  or  his  msnl 
sense  blunted  by  habit,  and  fsraOiari^  with 
abuse.  These  cireumatanoes,  it  m^rtit  bs 
supposed,  would  have  secured  him  hcariaf 
and  consideration.  He  seems  to  be  equally 
unheeded,  and  the  work  of  denunciation,  dis> 
daining  argument,  still  goes  on. 

President  Dew  has  shown  tlMt  the  iastila- 
tioo  of  slavery  is  a  principal  eanse  of  dviiia' 
tien.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  e* ideal 
than  thai  it  is  the  sole  cause.  If  any  thisg 
can  be  predicated  as  imiversally  true  oi  aa- 
cultivated  man,  it  is,  that  he  will  not  kker 
beyond  ^iriiat  is  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain his  existence.  Labior  is  pain  to  ihcas 
who  are  unaccnstiwped  to  it,  and  the  jomtjanii 
man  is  averse  to  paia  Even  with  all  the 
traming,  the  helps  and  motivea  of  ctviliiatie^ 
we  find  that  this  aversion  cannot  be  overcosM 
in  many  individuals  of  the  most  cultivalad 
societies.  The  ooerdoo  of  slavery  akne  ii 
adequate  to  form  man  to  habits  of  labor. 
Without  it  there  can  be  no  aoeumuk^ko  d 
property,  no  providence  for  the  future,  no  tasts 
for  comforts  or  elegandee,  which  are  tbe  cha- 
racteristics and  essentials  of  ctviliaatiQii.  H« 
who  has  obtained  the  command  of  another's 
labor,  first  begins  to  aceumulaie  and  provids 
for  the  future,  and  the  foundations  c^  dvilisa- 
Uon  are  laidL  We  find  confirmed  by  cs- 
perience  that  which  is  so  evident  in  tbeen; 
Since  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  eadK 
with  no  exception  whatever,  either  of  anckat 
or  modem  times,  every  society  which  has  al- 
tained  civilicatiou  has  advanced  to  it  thioagh 
thisprocess. 

Will  those  who  regard  aUvery  as  inunaial, 
or  crime  in  itself  tell  us  that  man  was  ool  in- 
tended for  civilisation,  but  to  roam  the  earth  as 
a  bipol  brate  ff  That  he  is  not  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  or  be  conformed  in  his  nohkr 
fiiicultjes  to  the  image  of  his  Maker  t  Or  wiU 
they  say  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has 
done  wrong  in  ordaining  the  means  by  which 
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•kmeUialcod  OBI  btattAiatd!  It  is  trae, 
that  the  Creator  cao  make  the  wickedness  as 
well  as  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and 
faring  forth  the  meet  beoevoleot  results  from 
the  most  atrocious  actiooa.  But)  in  such  oases. 
It  it  the  moCiye  of  the  actor  alone  which  oon- 
demoB  the  actioa.  The  act  itself  is  good,  if  it 
promotes  the  good>  purposes  olOod^and  would 
oe  approT^d  by^  him,  u  that  result  only  were 
iDteoded.  Do  they  not  bkspbeme  the  pro^i- 
dttioe  of  Qod  who  denoonce  as  widic»ness 
and  outTHffe  that  which  is  Tendered  indbpen- 
table  to  his  purposes  in  the  government  oi  the 
world  t  Or  at  what  stage  of  the  progress  of 
Moiety  will  thej  say  that  slarery  ceases  to  be 
Dsoettary,  and  its  rery  ezistenee  becomes  sin 
and  crime  f  I  am  aware  that  such  argument 
would  hare  little  eifeet  on  those  with  whom 
it  would  be  degrading  to  contend — who  per> 
Ttrt  the  faispired  writings — ^which,  in  some 
parts,  expressly  sanction  slayer^r,  and,  through- 
out, indicate  most  dearl  j  that  it  is  a  civil  in- 
ilitation,  with  which  religioo  has  no  concern— 
with  a  shallowness  and  presumption  not  lees 
fligrant  and  shameless  than  his,  who  would 
ju^y  murder  fimn  the  text,  **and  Phineas 
tfcse  and  executed  judgment" 

There  seeoas  to  be  sooaething  in  this  snbject 
whieh  blunts  the  perceptions  and  dsrkens  and 
confuses  the  understandinffa  and  moral  feel- 
ings of  men.  TeU  them  wat,  of  necessity,  in 
every  civilised  society,  there  must  be  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  conditions  and  employments, 
from  the  meet  eminent  and  intellectual  to  the 
most  servile  and  laborious;  that  the  nep;ro 
moe,  from  their  temperament  and  capacity, 
are  peooliarly  suited  to  the  situation  which 
they  occupy,  and  not  leas  Imppy  in  it  than  any 
other  corresponding  dasa  to  be  found  in  the 
world;  prove,  incontestably,  that  no  sdieroe 
of  emaodpatioo  could  be  carried  into  effect 
without  the  most  intolerable  misohiefo  and 
calamities  to  both  master  and  slave,  or  without 
probably  throwing  a  large  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  earth's  turfru)e  out  of  the  pale  of  civil- 
ixatioo — and  you  have  done  notning.-  They 
reply,  that  whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
you  are  bound  to  do  ri^hi ;  that  man  has  a 
right  to  himself,  and  man  cannot  have  a  prop- 
erty in  man;  that  if  the  negro  race  be  nat- 
urally inferior  in  mmd  and  character,  they  are 
not  less  entitled  to  the  right  of  humanity; 
that  if  thej  are  happy  in  their  condition,  it  af- 
fords but  the  stronger  evidence  of  their  de- 
gradation, and  renders  them,  still  more,  objects 
of  commiseration.  They  repeat,  as  the  funda- 
mental maxim  of  our  civil  policy,  that  all  men 
ire  bom  free  and  equal,  and  quote  from  our 
Declaration  of  ladependenoe,  '^that  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  among  whieh  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

It  is  not  the  fir^t  time  that  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  that  men  may  repeat,  with 
the  ntoaost  confidence)  smM'  maxim  or 


mental  phrase  aa  aalf-evtdeiit  or  admitted 
tmth,  wnich  is  either  palpably  false,  or  to 
which,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  they 
attach  no  defiaite  idea.  Notwitlistaodiog  our 
respect  for  the  important  document  which 
declared  our  independence,  yet,  if  any  thing 
be  found  in  it-— and  especially  in  what  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  its  ornament  than  its 
substance-— folse,  sophistical  or  unmeaning; 
that  respect  should  not  screen  it  from  the  freeet 
examination. 

All  fnen  are  bom  fret  and  equal.  It  it  no  t 
palpably,  nearer  the  tmth  to  say,  that  no  man 
was  ever  bom  free,  and  that  no  two  men  were 
ever  bom  equal!  Man  is  bom  in  a  state  of 
the  most  helpless  dependence  on  others.  He 
continuea  subject  to  the  most  absolute  contrcd 
of  others,  and  remains  without  many  of  the 
civil,  and  all  of  the  political,  privileges  of  his 
society,  until  the  period  which  the  laws 
have  fixed,  as  that  at  which  he  is  supposed  to 
attain  the  maturity  of  his  faculties.  Then 
inequality  is  further  developed,  and  becomea 
infinite  in  every  sodety,  ana  under  whatever 
form  of  government  Wealth  and  poverty, 
fame  or  obscurity,  strength  or  weakness, 
knowledge  or  ignorance,  ease  or  labor,  power 
or  subjection,  make  the  endlese  diversity  in 
the  condition  of  men. 

But  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  profundity 
of  the  maxim.  This  inequality  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  reauU  of  abuses  m  the  institu- 
tions of  sodety.  They  do  not  speak  of  what 
exists,  but  of  what  ought  to  exist  Every  one 
should  be  left  at  liberty  to  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  society  which  he  can  compass  by 
the  free  exertion  of  his  foculties,  unimpeded 
by  civil  restrainta.  It  may  be  said,  that  this 
would  not  remedy  the  evils  of  sodety  which 
are  complained  ot  The  inequalities  to  which 
I  have  referred,  with  the  misery  resulting 
from  them,  would  exist,  in  fact,  under  the 
freest  and  most  popular  form  of  government 
that  man  could  devise.  But  what  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  bold  dogma  so  confidently  an- 
nomieedf  Females  are  human  and  rational 
beings^  They  may  be  found  of  better  facul- 
ties, and  better  qualified  to  exerdse  political 
privileffee,  and  to  attain  the  distinctions  of  so- 
dety, Satin  many  men ;  yet  who  complains  of 
the  order  of  sodety  by  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  them  f  For,  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  few  who  would  desecrate  them ;  do  vio- 
lence to  the  nature  which  their  Creator  haa 
impressed  upon  them;  drag  them  from  the 
position  which  the  v  necessarily  occupy  for  the 
existence  of  dviliaed  sodety,  and  in  which 
they  constitute  its  blessing  and  ornament^ 
the  only  position  which  they  have  ever  occu- 
pied in  any  human  sodety — ^to  place  them  in 
a 'Situation  in  which  they  would  be  alike 
miserable  and  degraded.  Low  as  we  descend 
in  combating  the  theories  of  presumptuoua 
dogmatists,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  stoop  to 
this.    ▲  yootfa  of  eighteen  may  have  powen 
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which  catt  into  the  shade  tfaoee  of  any  of  Mf 
more  advanced  cootemporariee.  He  majr  be 
capable  of  serving  or  saving  his  ooontry,  and 
if  not  permitted  to  do  so  now,  the  occasion 
may  have  been  lost  for  ever.    But  he  can  ex- 
ercise no  political  privilege,  or  aspire  to  any 
political  distinction.     It  la  said  that)  of  ne- 
ceraity,  society  most  ezdade  from  some  civil 
and  political  privileges  those  who  are  un- 
fitted to  exercise  them  by  iniirmity,  unsnitar 
bleness  of  character,  or  defect  of  discretion; 
that,  of  necessity,  there  must  be  some  general 
rule  on  the  subject,  and  that  any  rule  wlueh  can 
be  devised  will  operate  with  hardship  and  in- 
justice on  individuals.    Thb  is  all  that  can  be 
said,  and  all  that  need  be  said.     It  is  saying, 
in  other  word^  that  the  privileges  in  question 
are  no  matter  of  nataral  right,  but  to  be  set- 
tled by  convention,  as  the  good  and  safety  of 
society  may  reduire.     If  society  should  dis- 
franchise individuals  convicted  of  infiunous 
crimes,  would  this  be  an  invasion  of  natural 
right  ff    Yet  this  would  not  be  justified  on  the 
score  of  their  moral  guilt,  but  that  the  good 
of  society  required,  or  would  be  promoted  by 
it.    We  admit  the  exiatenoe  of  a  moral  law, 
bmding  on  societies  as  on  individuals.   Society 
must  act  in  prood  fiuth.    No  man,  or  body  of 
men,  has  a  right  to  inflict  pain  or  privation  on 
othen,  unless  with  a  view,  after  full  and  im- 
partial deliberation,  to  prevent  a  ereater  evil 
If  this  deliberation  be  had,  and  the  decision 
made  in  good  faith,  there  can  be  no  imputa- 
tion of  moral  guilt    Has  any  politician  con- 
tended that  the  very  existence  of  governments 
in  which  there  are  orders  privileged  by  law, 
oonstitutes  a  violation  of  morality ;  that  their 
continuance  is  a  crime,  which  men  are  bound 
to  put  an  end  to,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  good  or  evil  to  result  from  the  change  f 
Tet  this  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  dog- 
ma of  the  natural  equality  of  men  as  apphM 
to  our  institution  of  slavery — ^an  equality  not 
to  be  invaded  without  injustice  and  wrong, 
and  requiring  to  be  restored  instantly,  unqua- 
lifiedly, and  vrithoot  reference  to  consequences. 
Tbia  is  sufficiently  oommoo-plaoe,  but  we 
are  sometimes  driven  to  common-plaoe.    It 
is  no  less  a  false  and  shallow  than  a  pre- 
sumptuous philosophy,  which  theorises  on  the 
affeurs  of  men  as  of  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  some    unerring  rule  of  human  reason, 
without  reference  to  the  designs  of  a  superior 
Intelligence,  so  far  as  he  has  been  pleased  to 
indicate  them,  in  their  creation  ana  destiny. 
Man  is  bom  to  subjection.    Not  only  during 
iniiancy  ia  he  dependent  and  under  the  control 
of  others ;  at  all  ages,  it  is  the  very  l^as  of 
his  nature,  that  the  strong  and  wise  should 
control  the  weak  and  ignorant    So  it  has 
been  since  the  days  of  Nimrod.    The  exist- 
ence of  some  form  of  slavery  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  is  proof  enough  of  thia    He  is  bom 
to  subjection  as  he  is  oora  in  sin  and  igno- 
nnee.    To  make  any  oonadciable  progress 


m  knowledge,  the  cwithiiad  eflbrta  of 
cessive  generatioDs,  and  the  diligent 
and  unwearied  exerttoos  of  the  imiividual 
requisite.  To  make  prugrcss  in  moml  virtas^ 
not  less  time  and  effort,  aided  by  anpensr 
help,  are  necessary;  and  it  is  ouy  fay  the 
matured  exercise  of  his  knowled^  aod  Ua 
virtue,  that  he  can  attain  to  ctvil  freedoas. 
Of  all  things,  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  ia 
most  the  result  of  artificial  inatitution.  tba 
proclivity  of  the  natural  man  is  to  dooiiiMar 
or  to  be  subservient  A  noble  result  indeed ; 
but,  in  the  attaining  of  which,  as  ia  the  m- 
stanoea  of  knowledge  and  virtoe,  the  (Veatioi; 
for  his  own  purposes^  has  sat  a  limit  bejeod 
which  we  cannot  go. 

But  he  who  is  most  advanced  in  knov- 
ledge,  is  most  sensible  of  his  own  igDonmea^ 
and  how  mudi  most  for  ever  be  onknowQ  to 
man  in  his  present  ooodition.  Aa  I  have 
heard  it  expressed,  the  further  you  extend  the 
circle  of  light  the  wider  is  the  horisoo  of 
darlinesa  He  who  has  made  the  greetael 
progress  in  moral  purity,  is  moat  aeneible  ef 
the  depravity,  not  only  of  the  world  araoad 
him,  but  of  his  own  hearty  aad  the  impecte- 
tion  of  his  best  motives;  and  thia  be  JLoean 
that  men  must  feel  and  lamaot  eo  laog  aa 
they  continoe  men.  80^  when  the  greeleit 
progress  in  dvil  liber^  has  been  imde,  ^ 
enlightened  lover  of  liberfy  will  know  that 
there  must  remain  mnch  inequality,  much  in- 
justice, much  dmtery,  which  no  human  wia- 
dom  or  virtoe  will  ever  be  able  wholly  to 
prevent  or  redress.  As  I  have  belore  had 
the  honor  to  say  to  this  Society,  the  eooditioa 
of  our  whole  existence  is  bat  to  strqgi^  with 
evils— to  compare  them — to  choose  betweea 
them — and,8o  iiur  as  we  can,  to  mitigate  ihaatL 
To  say  there  is  evil  in  any  inatitutioo,  ie  eolf 
to  say  that  it  is  humaa 

And  can  we  doubt  bat  that  thia  long 
pline  and  laborious  prooeet  by  which  men 
required  to  work  out  the  elevation  aod  iaa- 
provementof  their  individual  nature  and  their 
social  condition,  ia  impoaed  for  a  great  aad 
benevolent  end  t  Our  £scaltiea  are  not  ade- 
quate to  the  solution  of  the  myateiy,  why  it 
should  be  so ;  but  the  truth  is  dear,  that  the 
world  was  not  intended  for  the  seat  of  onivar- 
sal  knowledge  or  goodnesa,  or  happinea^  or 
fi'eedom. 

Man  hoi  been  endowed  iy  hie  Oreaior  wHk 
certain  inalienMe  riffhU,  among  wkidk  erv 
life^  libertpt  and  the  pureuii  0/  hmppmee*^ 
What  is  meant  by  the  inalienable  right  of 
liberty!  Has  any  one  who  haa  used  the 
words  ever  asked  himself  this  question  I  Doea 
it  mean  that  a  man  has  no  rjeht  to  alienate 
his  own  liberty — to  sell  himsdf  aad  his  pae> 
terity  for  slaves  t  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
more  obvious  meaning.  When  the  word  ri^ 
is  used,  it  has  refereoee  to  some  law  wnoh 
sanctions  it  and  would  be  yic^ted  by  its 
— '  -    it  muat  zefiBr  either  to  the 
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kw  of  noiali^  or  the  kw  of  tlie  emnttY — 
thelawof  Oodor  thelawof  maiL    If  the  law 
of  anjr  oouDtrj  permitted  it,  it  would  of  coone 
be  afisurd  to  say  that  tbo  law  of  tfiat  cooDtry 
WM  TioUted  bj  Mich  alienatioD,    If  it  have 
aoj  meAoing  in  tUa  reepectiit  muet  mean  that, 
thoi^h  the  law  of  the  eoaotiy  permitted  it» 
the  mao  would  be  ^witj  of  an  immoral  act 
who  ahoold  thoa  alienate  hia  liberty.    A  fit 
quettioQ  for  achoolmen  to  diacoaa.  and  the  eon- 
aaqoeocea  reaolting  firem  ita  deeiaion  as  im- 
portant as  from  any  of  tbeora.    Yet,  who  will 
■ay  that  the  man,  preaaed  by  iiamine  and  in 
the  proapect  of  death,  would  be  criminal  ibr 
aocfa  an  act  I    Seif-preaervatioa,  as  is  truly 
laid,  is  the  firat  law  of  nature.     Hi^h  and 
peculiar  characters,  bj  elaborate  oultivation, 
niay  be  taoght  to  prefer  death  to  ala?ery,but 
It  would  be  folly  to  praacrib^  thia  aa  a  duty 
to  the  mass  of  mankmd. 

If  any  rational  meaning  can  be  attributed 

to  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  it  ia  this:  that 

the  society,  or  the  individuala  who  eaLercise 

the  powers  of  gofemment,  are  guilty  of  a 

TioUdion  of  the  law  of  God  or  of  morality, 

when,  by  any  law  or  public  act,  they  deprive 

men  of  life  or  liberty,  or  reetrain  them  in  the 

pursuit  of  happineaa.    Tet  every  government 

ooea,  and  ol  neoeaaity  muat^  deprive  men  of 

hia  and  liberty  Ibr  ofiisnsea  againat  society. 

Bestrain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  bappinesal 

Why,  all  the  laws  of  society  are  intenoed  for 

nodung  else  but  to  reatram  men  from  the 

punuit  of  happineaa^  according  to  their  own 

ideas  of  happineaa  or  advantag^-^which  the 

phrase  most  mean  if  it  means  anything.    And 

oy  what  right  does  aociety  puniah  by  the  loaa 

of  life  or  liberty?    Not  on  account  of  the 

moral  guilt  of  the  cnminal— 'not  by  impioualy 

and  arrogantly  assuming  the  prerogative  of 

the  Almighty,  to  diapenae  juatioe  or  suffering, 

aeoording  to  moral  deaert    It  ia  for  ita  own 

protection — ^it  ia  the  right  of  self-defense.    If 

there  existed  the  Uadseat  moral  turpitude, 

which,  by  ita  example  or  oonaequenoes,  could 

be  of  no  evil  to  society,  government  would 

have  nothing  to  do  with  uat    If  an  action, 

the  moat  harmleaa  in  ita  moral  character, 

could  be  dangeroua  to  the  security  of  society, 

sedetv  would  have  the  perfect  right  to  punish 

iL    If  the  posocsaion  of  a  black  akin  would 

be  otherwiae  dangeroua  to  aociety,  society 

haa  the  aame  right  to  protect  itself,  bv  dia- 

franehiaing  the  poeseasor  of  civil  privilegea, 

and  to  continue  the  disability  to  hia  poaterity, 

if  the  aame  dai^er  would  be  incurred  by  its 

lemovaL     Society  inflicta  theae  fbrfeiturea  for 

the  aecurity  of  tne  Uvea  of  ita  membera ;  it 

tnflicta  them  for  the  aecurity  of  their  property* 

the  great  eaaential  of  civilization;  it  inflicts 

them,  alao,  for  the  protection  of  ita  political 

iosUtotione- — the  forcible  attempt  to  overtuni 

which,  haa  always  been  justly  regarded  as  the 

grratest  crime  *,  and  who  has  questioned  its 

right  ao  to  inflict  t    **  Man  cannot  have  prop- 

voL.  n. 


erty  in  man"— a  phrase  aa  full  of  misankig 
as^  ""who  aUya  fat  oxen,  should  bimaelf  be 
fat**  Certainly  he  may,  if  the  laws  of  sodefy 
allow  it ;  and,  if  it  be  on  sufficient  grounda^ 
neither  he  nor  society  do  wrong. 

And  is  it  by  this-^-aa  we  must  call  it,  bow- 
ever  recommended  to  our  higher  feelings  bj 
its  associationa— well  sounding,  but  unmean- 
ing verbiage  of  natural  equality  and  inalien* 
able  rights,  that  our  Uvea  are  to  be  put  ia 
jeopardy,  our  property  deatroyed,  and  our 
politieal  inatitutioOB  overturned  er  endan- 
gered? If  a  people  had  on  ita  borders  a  tribe 
of  barbarians,  whom  no  treaties  or  kith  could 
bind,  and  by  whoae  attacka  Uiey  were  con- 
stantly endangered,  against  whom  they  could 
devise  no  security,  bat  that  tbey  should  be  ex- 
terminated and  enslaved — would  they  not 
have  the  right  to  enslave  them,  and  keep  them 
in  slavery  so  long  aa  the  aame  danger  would 
be  incurred  by  their  manumisaioni  If  a 
civilised  man  and  a  aavage  were  by  fhaiiee 
placed  together  oo  a  deaokte  ialand,  and  tha 
funner,  bv  the  auperior  power  of  dviiiflitioa, 
could  reduce  the  latter  to  subjection,  would 
he  not  have  the  same  right  I  Would  thia  not 
be  the  strictest  aelf-delsnae  ?  I  do  not  now 
Gonaider  how  iiar  we  can  make  out  a  aimilar 
caae  to  juatify  our  enskviog  the  negroea  I 
speak  to  thoee  who  contend  for  inalienabk 
righta,  and  that  the  exiatence  of  alavery, 
alway%and  under  all  circumatanoea,  involves 
injuatice  and  crime. 

Aa  I  have  said,  we  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  a  moral  kw.    It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  resort  to  the  theorv  which  resolvea 
all  right  into  force.    The  existenoe  of  such  a 
law  ia  imprinted  on  the  bearta  of  all  humaa 
beiflga    au^  though  ita  exiatence  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  mind  of  mao  haa  hitherto  been 
tasked  in  vain  to  discover  an  unerriog  standard 
of  morality.    It  ia  a  eommon  and  undoubted ' 
maxim  of  morality,  that  you  ahall  not  do  evH 
that  good  may  come.     You  ahall  not  do  in- 
juatice or  commit  an  kvaaioo  of  the  righta 
of  othera,  for  the  aake  of  a  greater  ulterior 
good    But  what  ia  injuatice,  and  whaA  are 
the  righta  of  othera  ?     And  whv  are  we 
not  to  commit  the  one  or  invade  the  othera  I 
It  ia  beeauae  it  inflicta   pam  or  auffering, 
present  or  proapective,  or  cuta  them  off  from 
enjoyment  which  they  might  otherwise  at- 
tain.   The  Creator  haa  aumdeBtly  revealed 
to  us  that  htippime$9  ia  the  great  end  of  ex- 
istence— the  soU  object  of  all  animated  and 
sentient  beinga     To  this  he  haa  directed 
their  aapirationa  and  efforta,  and  we  feel  that 
we  thwart  his  benevolent  purposes  when  we 
destroy  or  impede  that  happmess.    This  ia 
the  only  natural  right  of  mao.    All  other 
rights  result  from  the  conventions  of  society, 
and  these,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  invade, 
whatever  good  may  appear  to  us  likely  to  fol- 
low.   Yet  are  we  in  no  ioatance  to  inflict 
pam  or  suffsriog*  or  disturb  .eojoymnt^  tat 
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tbe  saJca  of  prodndn^  ft  greater  good  ff  *  le 
the  madnuio  not  to  be  restrained  who  would 
bring  deetructioB  on  himtelf  or  others  t  le 
pain  not  to  be  inflicted  on  the  child,  when  it 
18  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  be  eflBeet- 
ually  instructed  to  proTide  for  his  own  future 
happiness  ?  Is  the  surg<eon  guBiy  of  wrong 
who  amputates  a  limb  to  preserve  life  ?  Is  it 
not  the  object  of  all  peeusd  legislation,  to  in- 
flict Bofferuig  for  the  sake  of  greater  good  to 
be  secured  to  sociel^  f 

-By  what  right  is  it  that  man  exercises 
doounion  over  the  beasts  of  Uie  field ;  sub- 
dues them  to  painful  labor,  or  depriyea  them 
of  life  for  his  susteoaoce  or  enjoyment  f  They 
are  not  rational  beings.  No,  Imt  they  are  the 
oveatpres  of  God,  sentient  beings,  capable  of 
anfieriog  and  enjoyment,  and  entitled  to  enjoy 
aocordtng  to  the  measure  of  their  capacities. 
Does  not  the  Tokeof  nature  inform  every  one 
that  he  is  guilty  of  wrong  when  he  inflicts  on 
tibem  pain  without  neoessity  or  object  f  If 
their  eztstence  be  limited  to  the  present  life,  it 
affcnds  the  stronger  argument  for  afibrding 
them  the  brief  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. It  is  because  the  greater  good  is  ef- 
liscted,  not  only  to  man  1^  to  the  inferior 
animals  theniselTes.  The  care  of  man  gives 
the  boon  of  ezistenoe  to  myriads  who  would 
never  otherwise  have  enjoyed  it,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  their  existence  is  better  prorided 
for  while  it  lasts.  It  belongs  to  the  being  of 
superior  faculties  to  judge  of  the  relations 
which  shall  subsist  between  himself  and  the 
inMor  animals,  and  the  use  he  shall  make  of 
them;  and  he  may  justly  consider  hunself, 
who  has  the  greater  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
ia  the  first  inetancei  Yet  he  must  do  this 
oonseientiouslv ;  and,  nodoubt,  moral  guilt  has 
been  incurred  bj  the  infliction  of  pain  on 
these  animals,  with  no  adequate  benefit  to  be 
expected.  I  do  no  disparagement  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  even  in  its  humblest 
fom,  when  I  say.  that  on  the  very  same 
fbondation,  with  the  ditferenee  only  of  circum- 
stance and  degree,  rests  the  right  of  civilized 
and  eoltivatra.  man  over  the  savage  and 
igBorani  It  is  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
God,  that  the  bemg  of  superior  faculties  and 
knowledge,  and  therefore  of  superior  power, 
should  eoBtrol  and  dispose  of  Uiose  wno  are 
iolMior.  It  is  as  much  m  the  order  of  nature, 
that  men  should  enslave  each  other,  as  that 
other  animals  should  prey  upon  each  other.  I 
admit  that  he  does  th&  under  the  highest 
moral  responsibility,  and  is  most  guilty  if  he 
wantonly  inflicts  misery  or  privation  on  beings 
more  capable  of  enjoyment  or  of  sufl^ering 
than  brutes,  without  necessity  or  any  view  to 
the  greater  good  which  is  to  result.  If  we 
0QB6eive  of  society  existing  without  govern- 
ment, and  that  one  man,  by  his  superior 
strength,  courage  or  wisdom,  could  obtain  the 
mastery  of  his  fellows,  he  would  have  a  per- 
ioA  sight  to  da  aa    Ho  would  be  mondly 


retpenifble  ibr  the  xm  of  his  power,  and 
gtmty  if  he  fifdled  to  dinwt  them  so  as  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness  as  w^  as  his  own. 
Moralists  have  deaoanced  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  which  have  been  pmctieed  toward 
our  aboriginal  Indians,  hy  which  th^  have 
been  driven  from  their  native  seats  ami  eztcr- 
minated,  and  no  doubt  wHh  raudi  jostioa 
No  doubt  ranch  fraud  and  iojustioe  hae  beeo 
pradised,  in  the  circumstances  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  removal  Tet  who  has  contended 
that  dviliied  man  had  no  moral  right  to  poo- 
sees  himself  of  the  coontiy  t  That  he  waa 
bound  to  leave  this  wide  and  fertile  oooUneat^ 
which  is  capable  of  saelaiaing  unoovnted 
myriads  of  a  civilised  race,  to  a  few  roving 
and  ignorant  barbarians  t  Tet  if  any  tbing 
is  certain,  it  is  oertain  that  there  were  no 
means  by  which  ho  oould  possess  the  txmitiy, 
without  exterminating  or  enslaving  tbeoL 
Savage  and  civilised  man  cannot  live  together, 
and  the  savage  can  only  be  tamed  by  being 
enslaved  or  by  having  shivea  By  eamwrng, 
alone,  conld  he  have  preserved  them*  Aid 
who  shall  take  upon  himself  to  decide  tint 
the  more  benevolent  course,  and  the  one  mors 
pleasing  to  God,  was  pursued  toward  tiicBiv 
or  that  it  would  not  nave  been  better  that 
they  had  been  endaved  generalljf ,  as  Ijher 
were  in  particular  instances  f  It  is  a  reflued 
philosophy,  and  utterly  fidae  in  its  applieatien 
to  general  nature  or  to  the  maas  of  ImiBaa 
kind,  which  teaches  that  exietence  ie  noit  the 
greatest  of  hoons^  and  worthy  of  being  pra- 
served  even  under  the  meet  adverse  drova> 
stanoesL  The  strongest  insthiet  of  all  uwnatsd 
beings  auffidently  proclaims  this.  When  fbt 
last  red  man  siiall  have  vanished  from  oar 
forests,  the  sole  remidning  traces  of  his  blood 
will  be  found  among  am  enslaved  'popok^ 
tion.f  The  African  i3ave4rade  haa  given,  aad 
will  give,  the  boon  of  eadsftenoe  to  imllieBi 
and  millions  in  our  coontrv,  who  would,  others 
wise,  never  have  enjoyed  it,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tbdr  existence  is  better  provided  NT 
while  it  lasts.  Or  i^  for  the  rights  of  mn 
over  inferior  animals,  we  are  refeired  to  Re^ 
elation,  whi^  pronounces— "  Te  sball  have 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
over  the  fbwls  of  tiie  ah*,"  we  refer  to  tha 
same,  which  dedaree  not  less  expUcitly — 

"Both  the  bondmen  and  bondmaids  wfakh 
thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heaAhen  fbal 
are  among  you.  Of  them  shall  you  bvr 
bondmenWbondmaids.-  ^  ^ 

*"  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  atiaugia 
that  do  eof oom  among  ^ou,  of  them  ehaa  yo 
buy,  and  of  thdr  families  that  are  widi 
whidi  they  begot  in  ^our  land,  and 
shall  be  your   poasesston.     And  ye 


*  I  lefer  to  President  Dew  on  llils  sabfeel. 

t  It  Is  not  aneomnioii,  sspedaUtj  in 
see  BlATOt,  after  nuuiy  desoeats,  and  bavtsf 
their  blood  with  the  Africau,  possnsring  Dadisa 
sod  featores. 


ta 
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%UE6  wMBiiiifei  inlMrilnctt  for  your  CTiMm 
«fter  you,  to  inlMrit  them  bj  poncoiioik 
They  aluUl  be  your  bondneo  for  ever* 

Id  DMiml  kveitigatiiiiii,  ambignity  m  often 
tKCMkned  by  oonfoaBdung  the  iBtriniie  nalnre 
of  n  MlioB,  M  determined  by  its  eonee- 
^oeaee,  wilh  the  motiTee  of  the  actor,  mvolr- 
ng  moral  giiili  er  innooenoe.  If  peiaon  be 
^ea  widi  a  ymw  to  deelrojr  aoodier,  and 
It  cares  him  of  diaeaae,  the  poiaoQer  is  gvil^, 
but  the  ad  la  beneAeent  m  ite  reenlta.  If 
aedidoe  be  gtvien  with  a  view  to  heal,  and  it 
faappcae  to  kill,  he  wha  adniaistered  it  is  hh 
ooeeot^  bat  the  aot  is  a  ftoBOBs  one.  If  they 
who  bema  and  proeeeated  Hie  slaTo-trade, 
fnctisea  honriblo^nielties  and  ioflieted  much 
•nflforing— as  no  doubt  they  did,  thoogh  these 
fanve  been  muob  em^rated— for  merely 
selfiah  porpoees^  and  with  no  tiew  to  iofcare 
good,  they  were  mBraUy  most  gnilly.  So  fiur 
m  mneesamrj  «melty  was  praetised,  the 
motive  and  the  act  were  alike  bad.  But  if 
we  eoaU  be  aare  that  the  entire  effect  of  the 
tmde  has  been  to  prodnee  more  happinem 
than  woald  otharwise  h«f«  existed,  we  most 
pronenMe  it  good,  and  that  it  has  happened 
u  the  ordering  of  God's  providence,  to  whom 
ovil  csaaot  be  imputed.  Moral  ffoilt  has  not 
been  imputed  to  Las  Oases,  and  if  the  im* 
portalaon  of  African  slaves  into  America  had 
the  eflbctof  preventiQg  mora  suffering  than  it 
inflicted,  it  waa  good  both  in  the  motive  and 
the  rsMlt  I  freely  adnat,  that  it  is  hanUy 
ponibla  to  justify,  moratty,  those  who  began 
and  eaniad  on  the  slave-trade.  No  specula- 
tion of  ftitare  flood  to  be  brought  about  could 
compentato  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  it 


If  we  ooidd  rafar  to  the  common  moral  eense 
of  mankind,  aadetermined  by  their  conduct  in 
aU  oges  and  countries,  for  a  standard  of  mo- 
ndity,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  frivor  of  slavery. 
The  vrill  of  Qod,  sa  determined  by  utility, 
woald  be  an  infidlible  standard,  if  we  had  an 
UBsrriog  mensure  of  utility.  The  utilitarian 
phikoophy,  as  it  is  commonly  underrtood, 
refcfiiag  only  to  the  animal  wants  and  em- 
ploynMnta  and  physical  condition  of  man,  is 
utterly  fidse  and  d^^ing.  If  a  sdBoiently 
^tended  deffnition  be  given  to  utility,  so  as 
toinelude  every  thine  tout  may  be  a  source 
of  eDJbymeot  or  suffering,  it  is»  lor  the  moot 
pei^  useleaa  How  can  yon  compare  the 
pisaiwues  resulting  fiKim  tlie  exercise  of  the 
undentanding,  the  tasto  and  the  imagination, 
with  the  aoMud  enjuymeuto  of  the  senses — 
the  giatiAeation  doived  from  a  fine  poem, 
with  that  from  a  rich  banquetff  Howare  we 
to  weigfa  the  pains  and  enjoyments  of  one 
man,  mghly  cultivated  and  of  great  sensi' 
blllty,  against  those  of  many  men  of  blunter 
capacity  for  enjoyment  or  suffuingff  And  if 
we  eonid  determine,  vrith  certainty,  in  what 
ntyity  eaasiati,  we  are  so  shottdghtod  with 
reipeet  to  consequences    the  remoto  results 


of  our  bem  ccmsfdeted  aistioiB  awso  cflen 
wide  of  our  anticipations,  er  contrary  to  them 
•--that  we  ihoald  still  be  very  much  in  tihe 
dark.  But,  though  we  caanot  arrive  at  abs(^ 
Into  certainty  with  respect  to  the  utility  of 
actions,  it  is  always  fiuriy  matter  of  argnment 
Ilioogh  an  imperfect  standard,  it  is  the  best 
we  lukve,  and  perhaps  the  Crisator  did  not 
intend  that  we  should  arrive  at  perfect  cer* 
taioty  with  regard  to  the  moraK^  of  many 
actions.  If,  afosr  the  meet  careful  examina- 
tion of  consequences  that  we  are  able  to 
make,  with  doe  diitrast  of  ourselves,  we  im- 
partially, and  in  good  faith,  decide  for  thai 
which  appears  likely  to  produce  the  greatest 
good,  we  are  fi^e  from  moral  guilt  And  I 
would  imprem  most  earnestly,  tiiat  with  our 
imperfect  and  limited  foculties,  and  short- 
signted  as  we  are  to  the  friture,  we  can  rarely, 
very  rarely  indeed,  be  justified  in  producing 
coniderable  present  evil  or  sufiennff,  in  the 
expeetotion  of  remoto  fature  good— if  indeed, 
this  can  ever  be  justified. 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  shall  not  re- 
gard it,  in  the  fint  instance,  in  refisreoce  to  the 
present  position  of  the  slaveholding  states,  or 
the  dilBcnltiee  which  lie  in  the  way  of  their 
emancipating  their  slavea,  but  as  a  naked,  ab- 
stract question^-whether  it  is  bettor  that  the 
instttation  of  predial  and  domestic  sUveiy 
should,  or  should  not,  exist  in  civiUied  society. 
And  though  some  of  my  remarks  may  seem 
to  have  such  a  tendency,  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  taking  upon  myself  to  determine 
that  it  is  bettor  it  should  exist  God  forbid 
that  the  responsibiliiy  of  deciding  such  n 
question  should  over  h%  thrown  on  me  or  my 
countrymen.  But  this  I  will  say,  and  not 
without  confidence,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
no  human  intelleet  to  estoblish  the  contrary 
proposition— that  it  ii  better  it  should  not 
exist  This  is  probably  known  but  to  one 
Being,  and  oonceided  from  human  ssgadtv. 

TItore  have  existed  in  various  ages»  and  wf 
now  flee  existing  in  the  worid,  people  in  every 
stage  of  civilisation,  from  the  moot  barbarous 
to  the  most  refined.  Man,  as  I  have  said,  is 
not  bom  to  civilisalaon.  He  is  bora  rude  «id 
ignorant  But  it  will  be,  I  suppose,  admitted, 
that  it  is  the  desigp  of  the  Creator  that  he 
should  attain  to  civilisation;  that  religion 
should  be  known,  that  the  comforti  and  de- 
gandes  of  Ufo  should  be  enjoyed,  that  letters 
and  arts  shoidd  be  cultivated ;  in  short,  that 
there  should  be  the  greatest  poesiUe  develop- 
ment of  moral  and  mtellectnal  emellence.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  anj  thing  of 
those  who  have  extc^ed  the  supenor  virtoes 
and  enjoyments  d  savage  life  —  a  life  of 
physical  wantoand  sufferings,  of  continual  in* 
8e<mrity,  of  ftnrious  passions  and  depraved 
vices.  Those  who  have  praised  savage  Ixfo, 
are  tiiose  who  have  known  nothing  of  it,  or 
who  have  become  savages  themselveai  But, 
las  I  have  said,  so  for  as  reason  or  umversal 
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ezperiencei  inrtniet  tis,  the  inidtotion  of 
alvery  »  an  esaential  prooeas  in  en^emng 
from  savage  life.  It  must  then  prodnce 
good,  and  promote  the  designs  of  the  Creator. 

SlAVKRT  ANTI0IPATB8  TBS  BENUTrS  OF  OlV* 

nizATioN  AKD  BXTAKos  m  EviLs;  Strvoolks 

or  SOCIETT  AND  THB  OOMPBTITIOH  OF  InTKB 

■bto;  Poor  Lawk  oomtrastbd  wrrn  thk  Rk- 

LATION  OF  MaSTKE  AND  SlAYB. — ^PaRT  II. 1 

add,  further,  tkcU  tiamery  ontieipateM  tfis  bene- 
JUm  o/civilizatiofif  and  reiardt  the  evils  of  civ 
UizaHon.  The  former  part  of  this  propoai- 
tioo  has  been  so  fully  established  by  a  writer 
of  great  power  of  thought — though  I  fear  his 
practical  conclusions  will  be  found  of  little 
Talne — that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge 
itr*  Property — ^the  aocumnlatioD  of  capital, 
as  it  is  commonly  called— is  the  first  ele- 
mentary civil intion.  But  to  accumulate  or 
to  use  capital  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  combination  of  labor  u  necessary.  In 
early  stages  of  society,  when  people  are 
thinly  scattered  over  an  extensive  territory, 
the  labor  necessary  to  extensive  works  cannot 
be  commanded.  Men  are  independent  of  eaeh 
other.  Having  the  eommand  of  abundance  of 
land,  no  one  will  submit  to  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  his  neighbor.  No  one,  therefore, 
am  employ  more  capital  than  he  can  use  with 
his  own  hands,  or  those  of  his  fieunily,  nor  have 
an  income  mnch  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  little  leisure  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  or  means  of  acquiring  the  oom- 
forts  or  elegancies  of  life.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  however,  that  if  a  man  has  the 
command  of  skves,  he  may  combine  labor 
and  use  capital  to  any  required  extent,  and 
therefore  accamulnte  wealth.  He  shows  that 
no  colonies  have  been  successfully  planted 
without  some  sort  of  slavery.  So  we  find  the 
finet  to  be.  It  is  only  in  the  slaveholding  states 
of  our  confederacy  uat  wealth  can  be  acquired 
by  agriculture,  which  is  the  general  employ- 
ment of  our  whole  country.  Among  us,  we 
know  there  is  no  one,  however  humble  his  be- 
ffinning,  who,  with  persevering  industry,  intel- 
ugence,  and  orderly  and  virtuous  habits,  may 
not  attain  to  considerable  opulence.  So  far  as 
wealth  has  been  accumulated  in  the  states 
which  do  not  possess  slaves,  it  has  been  in 
cities,  by  the  pursuits  of  commerce ;  or,  lately, 
by  manufactures.  But  the  products  of  slave 
labor  furoish  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  ma- 
terials of  our  foreign  commerce,  which  the  in- 
dnstry  of  those  states  is  employed  in  transport- 
ing and  exchanging;  and  among  the  siave- 
hmding  states  is  to  be  found  the  g^eat  market 

•The  author  of  **EiigUnd  and  America."  W«  do, 
howerer,  most  indigoAQtly  repodiata  his  oonehifflon 
—that  ve  are  buaod  to  •ubmit  to  a  tariff  of  protec- 
tion, aa  an  expedieot  for  retaining  our  slaves :  ^*  The 
force  of  the  whole  Union  being  required  to  preaerro 
slaTery— to  keep  down  the  slarea.'' 


I  for  all  the  prodnctioM  of  their  fodosby,  of 
whatever  kind.  The  prosperity  of  those  staftear 
therefore,  and  the  eiviliaation  of  ibeir  dtiei, 
have' been,  fir  the  most  part,  created  by  the 
existence  of  slavery.  Even  in  the  dtiea,  but 
for  a  class  of  population  which  our  iiistit«tioB» 
have  marked  as  servile,  it  would  be  scareel/ 
possible  to  preserve  the  ordinary  habitudee  m 
civilized  life  by  commanding  the  oeeesMiy 
menial  and  domestic  service. 

Every  stage  of  human  society,  Irom  thr 
raost  barbaPOTiB  to  the  most  refined,  has  ila 
own  peculiar  evils  to  mark  it  as  the  cooditioo 
of  morality ;  and  perhaps  there  is  nooe  bat 
Omnipotence  who  can  say  io  whkb  the  scale 
of  good  or  evil  most  preponderates.-  We  need 
say  nothing  of  the  evils  of  savage  lifs.  TImtw 
b  a  state  of  society,  elevated  somewhat  above 
it,  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  mora 
thinly  populated  portions  of  our  own  cuuuliy 
— the  m<Met  agricultural  state — wfaidi  iethoa 
characterized  by  the  author  to  whom  I  liave 
referred :  '*  The  American  of  the  backwoods 
hfA  often  been  described  to  the  Eagliah  as 
grossly  ignorant,  dirty,  unsocial,  delisting  m 
rum  and  tobacco,  attached  to  nothing  bsit  hit 
rifle,  adventurous,  restless,  more  than  half  sav- 
age. Deprived  of  social  enjoyments  or  ex- 
citements, he  has  recourse  to  those  of  savage 
life,  and  becomes  (for  in  this  respect  the 
Ainerieans  degenerate)  unfit  for  aociety."  This 
is  no  very  inviting  picture,  which,  tboogh  ex- 
aggerated, we  know  not  to  be  without  likeness. 
The  evils  of  such  a  state,  I  enppoee,  will  hardly 
be  thought  compensated  by  uabonnded  free- 
dom, p^ect  equality,  and  ample  mnann  of 
subsnteuoe. 

But  let  us  take  another  stage  in  the  puij^iui 
— which,  to  many,  will  appear  toofiierall  thai 
is  desiraUe  in  existence— and  realixe  another 
Utopia.  Let  ns  suppose  a  state  of  sodety  in 
which  all  shall  have  propeity,  and  there  nail 
be  no  great  inequality  of  property ;  in  which 
society  shall  be  so  much  condenaed  aa  to  aftrd 
the  means  of  social  intercourse,  without  being 
crowded,  so  as  to  create  difionlty  in  obtaining 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  in  which  every  fsm- 
ily  that  chooses  may  have  as  much  wmA  aa 
will  employ  its  own  hands,  while  others  may 
employ  their  industry  in  forming  each  pro- 
ducts as  it  may  be  desirable  to  exchai^  with 
them.  Schools  are  generally  established,  aad 
the  rudiments  of  educatieo  nniverpally  diffbted. 
Religion  is  taught,  and  every  village  has  its 
church,  neat,  though  humble,  lifting  Ha  spire 
to  heaven.  Here  is  a  situation  apparently  Ike 
most  favorable  to  happiness.  I  say  «ppe> 
rently,  for  the  greatest  source  of  hmnan  mmxj 
is  not  in  external  drcumstaneee,  but  in  mc» 
themselves — in  their  depraved  incIioatksi% 
their  wayward  passions  and  perverse  willsL 
Here  is  room  for  all  the  petty  competition,  the 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  dissimulatioo  that 
torture  the  heart  in  what  may  be  auppoaad 
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fk»  BMSl  ■ophit(icBt«d  fltatei  of  todetj,  snd, 
-tlioagh  ktt  marked  and  oflTeanvte^  there  may 
he  mach  of  the  licentiousiMaa. 

But,  apart  from  this,  in  mx&i  a  oondifioB  of 
tociety,  if  there  is  little  vaffering,  there  is  little 
h%fa  cfiKiyment  The  ev'en  flow  of  life  forbids 
the  high  excitement  which  ie  oeceMarr  for  it 
If  there  is  Kttle  Tice,  there  is  little  place  for 
the  eminent  rtrtnes  which  eraploj  tbemselTes 
in  oontroHtng  the  disorders  ana  remedying  the 
eifils  of  society,  which,  like  war  and  revolution, 
eril  forth  the  highest  powers  of  man,  whether. 
fir  good  or  for  evil  If  there  is  little  miseir, 
there  is  little  room  for  benevolenee.  Useral 
poblie  inatitutioos  we  may  suppose  to  be  cre- 
ated, bat  not  such  as  are  merely  ornamental 
Elegant  arts  can  be  little  cultivated,  for 
there  are  no  meAas  to  reward  the  artists  nor 
the  higher  literature,  for  no  one  will  hare  let- 
sore  or  means  to  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake. 
Those  who  acquire  what  may  he  called  lib- 
eral education,  will  do  so  in  order  to  employ 
it  as  the  means  of  their  own  subostence  or 
advanoemeot  in  a  profeesioa,  and  Hteratoi^p 
itaelf  will  jpartake  of  the  sordidness  of  trade. 
In  short,  it  is  plain  that,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  the  moral  and  mtellectoal  faculties 
cannot  hs  edtivated  to  their  highest  perfec- 
tion. 

Bat,  whether  that  which  I  have  described 
be  the  most  desirable  state  of  society  or  no, 
it  IS  certain  that  it  cannot  continae.  Mutation 
«ad  prt^gress  is  the  condition  of  human  affiurs. 
Though  retarded  for  a  time  by  extraneous  or 
Meidaital  dreumstances,  the  wheel  most  roll 
OB.  The  tendency  of  population  is  to  become 
crowded,  mereashsg  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
mhnstenee.  Then  will  he  some  witiioutany 
jyroperty  exeept  the  capacity  for  labor.  This 
they  most  sell  to  these  who  have  the  means 
of  emploving  them,  thereby  swelling  the 
smoont  of  their  capital  and  increasing  inequal- 
iiv.  The  process  still  goes  on.  The  number 
of  laborers  increases,  until  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment  The  competition 
is  established.  The  remuneration  of  the  laborer 
becomes  gradually  less  and  less;  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  the  product  of  bis  labor 
goes  to  swell  the  fortune  of  the  capitalist;  in- 
equality becomes  still  greater  and  more  io- 
vidioas,  mtil  the  prooess  ends  in  the  establish- 
ment of  soeh  a  state  of  thioffs  as  the  same 
antfaor  describes  as  now  ezistmg  in  England. 
After  a  most  imposing  picture  of  her  greatness 
and  resoureefr;  of  her  euperaboundtog  capital 
and  all- pervading  industry  and  enterprise ;  of 
her  public  institutions  for  purposes  of  art, 
learning,  and  henevolenoe';  her  public  im- 
provements, by  which  intercourse  is  facilitated 
and  the  eoovenience  ef  man  subserved ;  the 
eonvenieneea  and  luxuries  of  life  enjoyed  by 
those  who  arerin  possession  of  fortune  or  have 
profitable  employments ;  of  all,  in  short,  that 
places  her  at  the  head  of  modern  dvilixation, 
M  proeaeda  to  giv«  theiieT0cse  of  thepiotue. 


And  here  I  shall  use  his  own  words-:  *^  IIm 
laboring  class  compose  the  bulk  of  the  people ; 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  the  vast  majoi^ 
iW  of  the  people.  These  are  the  terms  by 
mUh  English  writers  and  epeakers  usually 
describe  tSose  whose  only  property  is  their 
labor. 

**  Of  comprehensive  words,  the  two  moat 
frequently  lued  in  English  poKtics  are  distress 
and  pauperism.  After  these,  t>f  expressiont 
applied  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  Uiemost  com- 
mon are  vice  and  minery,  wretchedness,  sufiiar- 
ings,  isnoranee,  degradation,  discontent,  depra- 
vity, drunkenness,  and  the  increase  of  cnm^ 
with  many  more  of  a  like  nature.* 

He  goes  on  to  give  the  details  of  this  in- 
equality and  wretchedness,  in  termscal^ated 
to  sicken  and  appal  one  to  whom  the  pictore 
is  new.  That  he  has  painted  strongly  we  may 
suppose;  but  there  is  ample  corroborating 
testimony,  if  such  were  needed,  that  the  re- 
presentation is  substantially  just  Where  so 
moch  misery  exists,  there  must,  of  course,  be 
much  discontent,  and  many  have  been  disposed 
to  trace  the  sources  of  the  former  in  vicious 
legislation,  or  the  structure  of  government; 
and  the  anther  gives  the  various  schemes^ 
sometimes  contradictory,  sometimes  ludicrous^ 
which  projectors  have  devised  as  a  remedy  for 
all  this  evil  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  That  ill- 
judged  legislation  may  have  sometimee  aggra- 
vated the  ffenerhl  sunering,  or  that  its  extre- 
mity may  be  mitigated  by  the  well-direoted 
efforts  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  One  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
permitted  to  exist  is,  that  itmay  call  forth  such 
eflbrts  and  awaken  powers  and  virtues  which 
would  otherwise  have  slumbered  for  want  of 
object  But  remedy  there  is  none,  unless  it  be 
to  abandon  their  dvilixation.  This  inequality, 
this  vice,  this  misery,  this  tUwery,  is  the  price 
of  England's  dvilixation.  They  suffer  the  lot 
of  humanity.  But  perhaps  we  may  be  per- 
mitted bombly  to  hope  that  great,  intense,  and 
widely  spread  as  this  minery  undoubtedly  is 
in  l^ality,  it  may  yet  be  less  so  than  in  appear- 
ance. We  can  estimate  but  very,  very  imper- 
foctly  the  good  and  evil  of  indivioual  condition, 
as  of  -diflerent  states  of  sodety.  Some  unex- 
perted  solace  arises  to  animate  the  severest 
calami^.  Wonderfol  is  the  power  of  custom 
in  making  the  hardest  condition  tolerable ;  the 
most  generally  wretched  life  has  circumstances 
of  miti^tion  and  moments  of  Wvid  enjoyment, 
of  which  the  mora  eeemingly  happ^  cap 
scarcely  conceive ',  though  the  lives  of  mdivi- 
duale  be  shortened,  the  aggregate  of  existence 
is  increased ;  even  the  various  forms  of  death, 
accelerated  by  want,  familiarized  to  the  con- 
templation, like  death  to  the  soldier  on  the 
field  of  battle,  may  become  scarcely  more  for- 
midable than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
fard  as  nature's  ordinary  outiets  of  existence, 
f  we  could  perfectly  analyse  the  enjoyiQents 
and  soAHingaof  the  moat  happy  and  the  most 
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noMrable  mfto,  we  flhoaU,  pflrbu)^  bestartled  | 
to  Bod.  the  difoenoe  so  much  leM  than  our 

Srerioiu  impressioos  had  led  m  to  oonotive^ 
ut  it  is  Dot  for  ua  to  assume  the  province  of 
OmoiscieDce.  The  particuUr  theory  of  the 
fUithor  quoted  seems  to  be  founded  oo  an  ae- 
Bumption  of  this  sort—that  there  is  a  certain 
ita^  in  the  prpgMsa  when  there  ie  a  certain 
halaooe  between  the  demand  for  labor  and  the 
•opplj  of  it,  which  is  mors  desirable  than  any 
einer— when  the  territory  is  so  thickly  peopled 
that  all  oBQnot  own  land  and  cultivate  the 
«Qtl  for  themselves,  bat  a  portion  will  be  eom- 
Belled  to  sell  their  labor  to  others,  still  leaving, 
however,  the  wages  of  labor  high  and  the 
laborer  independent  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  this  would,  in  like  manner,  partake  of  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  other  states  of  society. 
There  would  be  less  of  equality  and  less  rude- 
ness than  in  the  early  stages;  less  dviliiation 
and  lees  auffenng  than  in  the  later. 

It  ie  the  oompetati<m  for  employment,  which 
m  the  soaroe  of  this  misery  of  aodety,  that 
ghres  rm  to  all  excellence  in  art  and  know- 
ledge. When  the  demand  for  labor  exoeeds 
the  supply,  the  services  of  the  most  ordinarily 
qualified  labors  will  be  eagerly  retained. 
When  the  supply  begins  to  exceed,  and  com 
petition  is  esranfishen,  higher  and  higher  qua- 
lifications will  be  required,  until,  at  leqgth, 
when  it  becomes  very  intense^  none  but  the 
most  consummately  skilful  can  be  sure  to  be 
employed.  Nothing  but  necessity  can  drive 
men  to  the  exertions  which  are  necessary  so 
to  qualify  themselves.  But  it  is  not  in  artB, 
merely  mechanical  alone,  that  this  superior 
excellence  will  be  required.  It  will  be  ex- 
tended to  every  intellectual  em^^yment ;  and. 
though  this  mi^y  not  be  the  effect  in  the  in- 
stance  of  eveiy  individual,  yet  ii  will  fix  the 
habite  and  character  of  the  societv,  and  pre- 
scribe, everywhere,  and  in  every  department, 
the  highest  poeeiUe  standard  of  attainment 

But  how  M  it  that  the  existenoe  of  slavery, 
IS  with  us»  will  retard  the  evils  of  civiJisation  t 
y  er^  obviously.  It  is  the  intense  competition 
of  civilised  lifo  that  gives  rise  to  the  excessive 
eheapness  of  labor;  and  the  excessive  cheap- 
ness of  labor  is  the  cause  of  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion. Slave  labor  can  never  be  so  cheap  as 
what  is  called  free  labor.  Politioal  economists 
have  established  as  the  natural  standard  of 
wages,  in  a  fully  peopled  country,  the  value 
of  the  laborer's  subsistence.  I  sliall  not  stop 
to  iuquire  into  the  precise  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition. It  certainly  approximates  the  truth 
Where  competition  is  intense,  men  will  labor 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  leas  than  a  coa^>e- 
tent  subfiistenos.  The  employer  of  free  la- 
borers obtains  their  services  during  the  time 
of  their  health  and  vigor,  without  the  charge 
of  rearifl^  them  from  infoncy,  or  supporting 
them  in  sickness  or  old  age.  This  cnarge  is 
imposed  on  the  employer  of  slave  labor,  who, 
therefore^  pays  higto  wsges^  aod  cuts  off  the 


principal  sooree  of  misety-^^^  wapts  «ad  w^ 
feriogs  of  infancy,  sickness  aod  old  i^e.  La- 
borers, too,  will  be  less  skilful  and  perfsim 
less  work—enhancing  the  mice  of  thai  sort  of 
labor.  The  poor  laws  of  JBpgland  are  aa  air 
tempt  but  an  awkward  and  empiric  attempt 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  whick  wo  ahoold 
suppose  tJae  ieelings  of  everv  komaa  kemt 
would  declare  to  be  a  natural  ooligaiioD — ^thai 
be  who  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  laborers 
services  during  his  health  and  vigor,  sbonU 
maintain  him  when  he  becomes  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  support  They  answer  thsir 
purpose,  however,  very  imperfectly,  nod  are 
unjustly  and  unequally  imposed.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  apportion  the  burden  afioording 
to  the  boMfit  received;  and.perfaan  there 
couldbenoack  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  tkev 
fqnditiw^ 

In  periods  of  commenaal  rendakn  and  dis- 
tress, like  the  present,  the  distress,  in  comtiies 
of  free  labor,  foils  principally  on  the  lakoren 
In  those  of  slave  labor,  it  fidls  almost  eacfah 
sively  on  the  employer.  In  the  former,  wka 
a  bosioess  becomes  unprs&table,  the  easpkyer 
dismisses  his  laborers,  or  lowen  their  wagea 
But  with  us  it  is  the  very  period  at  whirh  we 
are  least  able  to  dismiss  our  laborers;  and  if 
we  would  not  suffer  a  further  loss,  we  caanst 
rednee  their  wages.  To  recsive  the  benefit  of 
the  services  of  which  they  are  capable,  wt 
must  provide  for  laaintaining  their  health  and 
vigor.  In  point  of  fact  we  know  that  this  is 
accounted  among  the  neesesaiy  expenses  ef 
management  If  the  income  of  every  pTnntir 
of  the  southern  states  were  permanently  re- 
duced one  half,  or  even  much  more  than  that 
it  would  not  take  one  jot  from  the  aupposi  and 
comforts  of  the  slaves.  And  thia  ean 
be  materially  altered  until  they  shall 
so  unprofitabltf  that  skvery  most  be  «f 
sity  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  individual  wealth  will  never  he 
carried  to  quite  so  great  aa  extent  in  a  slave- 
holdiog  country  as  in  one  of  free  labor ;  bata 
consequence  will  be  that  there  will  be  lessin- 
equahty  and  less  suffering. 

ServUtuk  is  the  eondition  of  eavilisation.  & 
was  decreed  when  the  command  was  giv«% 
**  Be  fruitful,  and  multiplv,  and  replenvh  the 
earth,  and  sabdue  it"  and  when  it  was  ndde^ 
"■  la  the  sweat  of  thy  fiue  shal  t  thou  eat  bread* 
And  what  human  being  shall  airogate  to  hiss- 
self  the  authority  to  pronounce  that  <Mir  fena 
of  it  is  worse  in  itself,  or  more  displeasing  ts 
God.  than  that  which  exists  elsewhere  t  Shall 
it  be  said  that  theservitnde  of  other  conntiies 
grows  out  of  the  exigency  of  their  circoss- 
stances^  and  iberefore  society  is  not  rvspoMe- 
ble  for  it!  But  if  we  know  that  m  the  pss- 
gress  of  things  it  is  to  come,  woukiit  not  seem 
the  part  of  wisdom  aod  foresight  to  make 
provision  for  it  and  therebv,  if  we  cea,  mith 
^te  the  severity  of  its  evils  t  But  the  foet 
IB  not  sck   Ii0t  w^  ep«  who  donbta  send  tfas 
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kwk  to  nUdi  I  li»T6  Mveml  timtft  ratareA 
aiid  he  nmy  be  aatiafiad  that  it  waa  foieed 
iqxxi  08  by  the  ej^tremeat  exigency  of  circum- 
■tonoee,  io  a  etrug^e  for  venr  eicifltftnce.  Witb- 
ool  itt  it  i«  doobtful  whether  a  white  man 
^oiald  be  oow  eziatiDg  oo  thia  contiDeDt— cer- 
tatI^  that  if  there  were,  they  would  be  id  a 
atate  of  the  otmoet  deetitucioii,  weakneuv  and 
mieery.  It  waa  forced  on  ue  by  neoeaeity, 
and  further  £MteDed  upon  ua  by  the  superior 
authority  of  the  mother  coonti^.  I,  for  one» 
neither  deprecate  nor  resent  the  gift  Nor 
did  we  inatitute  slavery.  The  AfricaDs 
brooght  to  na  had  been— 'speaking  in  the  gen- 
eral—slaree  io  theu-  own  country,  and  only  un- 
derwent a  change  of  masters.  In  the  coun- 
tries of  £urope  and  the  states  of  our  confed- 
enqy,  in  which  alaveiy  haa  ceased  to  exist,  it 
waa  abolished  by  positive  legislation.  If  the 
order  of  nature  has  been  departed  from,  and 
aforeed  and  artificial  state  of  things  introduced, 
at  haa  been,  as  the  experience  of  all  the  world 
declares,  by  them  and  not  b^  us. 

That  there'ara  great  evils  m  a  society  where 
slavery  exists,  and  that  the  institution  is  liable 
to  great  abuse,  I  have  already  said.  To  say 
otherwise  would  be  to  say  that  the^  were  not 
hnmaa  But  the  whole  of  human  hfe  is  a  sya- 
tam  of  evils  and  compensations.  We  have 
BO  reason  to  believe  that  the  oompensations 
with  us  are  fewer  or  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  evils  than  those  of  aiky  other  condition  of 
iDciety.  Tell  mo  of  an  e?il  or  abuse ;  of  an 
instance  of  crneky,-  oppression,  licentionsness, 
crime,  or  suffering;  «Da  I  will  point  oat,  and 
often  in  fivefold  £^ee,  an  eqmvalent  evil  or 
•buse  in  counftriea  where  slavery  does  not 
«xistl 

Let  us  examine,  withont  blenohiog,  the  ao- 
4aal  and  alleged  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  arra^ 
of  horrors  whid&  noany  suppose  to  be  its  uni> 
wsal  concomitants.  It  ia  said  Uiat  the  slave 
is  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  that  if  the 
law  purports  to  protect  him  in  life  and  limb» 
it  is  out  imperfectly  executed ;  that  he  is  still 
lulyect  to  excessive  labor,  degrading  blows^ 
or  any  other  sort  of  torture  which  a  master, 
pampered  and  bmtaliaed  by  the  exercise  of 
arbitary  power,  may  think  proper  to  inflict ; 
he  is  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  of  iotellvc- 
luai,  moral,  or  religions  improvement,  and  even 
positive  enactments  are  directed  against  his 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  he  is 
cnt  off  KHT  ever  firom  the  hope  of  raising  his 
aondition  in  society,  whatever  may  be  his 
merit^eots,or  virtues,  and  theref[»re  deprived 
€i  the  strongest  incentive  to  oseful  and  praise- 
worthy exertion;  hia  physical  degradation 
begeta  a  oorrespondin^p  moral  degradation ;  he 
ia  without  moral  principle,  and  addicted  to  the 
lowest  vices,  particularly  theft  and  falsehood ; 
if  marriage  be  not  disallowed,  it  is  little  better 
than  a  atAte  of  ooocabinage,  from  which  re- 
•ulta  general  Uoentiousnassi  and  the  want  of 
chastity  ftooong  females— this  indeed  ia  not 


protected  by  law,  but  ia  enbjtet  to  the  oni- 
ragea  of  brutal  lust ;  both  sexes  are  liable  tb 
have  their  dearest  affections  vic^ted,  to  be 
sold  like  brutes,  husbands  to  be  tern  from 
wives,  children  from  parenta  This  is  the  pic- 
ture commonly  presented  by  the  denouncers 
of  slavery. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  &ct,  that,  when 
there  existed  in  our  state  no  law  Ibr  punishing 
the  murderer  of  a  slave,  other  than  a  pecuni- 
ary fine,  there  were,  I  will  venture  to  say,  at 
least  ten  murders  of  freemen  for  one  murder  of 
a  slave.  Tet  it  is  supposed  they  are  less  pro- 
tected or  less  secure  than  their  mastera  Whjf, 
ihoj  are  protected  by  their  very  situation  m 
soeittty,  and  therefore  less  need  the  protectiett 
of  law.  With  any  other  person  than  tkenr 
master,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  come 
in  such  sort  of  collision  as  usually  ffivea  rise  ta 
furious  and  revengeful  pateicos ;  £ey  offer  no 
temptation  to  the  muroerer  for  gain;  against 
the  master  himself  they  have  the  security  of 
his  own  interest,  and  by  his  superinteodenoe 
and  authority  they  are  protected  from  the  re- 
vengeful passions  of  each  other.  I  am  by  ne 
means  sure  tiiat  the  cause  of  humanity  has 
been  served  by  the  change  In  jurisprudence^ 
which  has  placed  their  murder  on  the  same 
k&ioting  witu  that  of  a  freenum.  The  change 
waa  made  in  the  subserviency  to  the  opinioni 
and  clamor  of  others,  who  were  utterly  mcom- 
petent  to  firm  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and 
a  wise  act  is  seldom  Uie  result  of  legialatioiA 
in  this  spirit  From  the  fact  which  I  havis 
stated,  it  is  plain  that  they  less  need  protce- 
tKML  Juries  are*  thereiore,  less  willing  to  coft- 
vict,  and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  ihe 
guilty  will  escape  all  punislmient  Seeurify 
is  one  of  the  compentAtiona  of  their  humble 
position.  We  cluulenge  the  comparison,  that 
with  na  there  have  been  fiswer  murder*  of 
slaves  than  of  parents,  children,  apprentiee% 
and  other  murders,  cruel  and  unnatural,  in  so- 
ciety where  slavery  does  not  exist 

But  ehort  of  life  or  luub,  various  cruelties 
may  be  practised,  as  the  passions  of  the  ma»> 
ter  may  dictate.  To  this  the  same  reply  has 
been  often  given— that  they  are  securea  by  tlis 
master's  interest  If  the  state  of  slavery  li 
to  exist  at  all,  the  master  moat  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  such  power  of  punishment  aa 
will  compel  them  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  station.  And  is  not  this  for  their  advan- 
tage as  well  as  his  I  No  human  being  can  be 
contented,  who  does  not  perform  the  duties  of 
his  station.  Haa  the  master  any  teroptalioa 
to  go  beyond  this  I  If  be  inflicts  on  him  such 
punishment  as  will  permanently  impair  his 
strength,  he  inflicts  a  loss  upon  himself;  aoNi 
so  if  he  requires  of  him  excessive  labor.  Com* 
pare  the  labor  required  of  the  slave  with  thoaa 
of  the  free  agricultural  or  manu£ictiiri»g  la^ 
borer  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  more  thickly 
peopJed  portions  of  the  non-elaveholding  states 
of  our  O0Qfedarac|y«*-thoi^  these  last  are  no 
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lur  subjtfeta  of  comparifoo,  they  eojoyiiig^  tm 
I  have  said,  ia  a  great  degree,  the  advantage! 
of  slavery  along  with  those  of  an  early'  and 
■iinple  state  of  society.  Read  the  Bbglish 
parliameDtary  reports,  od  the  condttioD  of 
the  manufacturing  operatives,  and  the  chil- 
dren employed  in  factories.  And  such  is  the 
impotence  of  man  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
the  condition  of  his  ezistenoe  has  imposed  on 
him,  that  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  attempts  by  legislation  to  improve  their 
mtuatioo  will  not  aggravate  its  evils.  They 
lesort  to  this  excessive  labor  as  a  dsoice  of  evils. 
If  so,  the  amount  of  their  compensation  will 
be  lessened  also  with  the  diminished  labor ; 
iar  this  is  a  matter  which  legislation  cannot 
regulate.  Is  it  the  part  of  benevolence,  then, 
to  cut  them  off  even  m>mthis  miserable  liberty 
of  choice  I  Tet  would  these  evils  eziet  in  the 
same  degree,  if  the  laborers  were  the  property 
of  the  master,  having  a  direct  interest  in  pre- 
serving their  lives,  their  health,  and  strength  t 
Who  but  a  drivelling  fanatic  has  thought  of 
the  necessity  of  protecting  domestic  animals 
from  the  cruelty  of  their  owners  I  And  yet, 
ane  not  great  and  wanton  cruelties  practised 
oo  these  animals  I  Compare  the  whole  of 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  slaves  throughout  our 
southern  country  with  those  elsewhere  in- 
flicted, by  ignorant  and  depraved  portions  of 
the  community,  on  those  whom  the  relations 
of  society  put  into  their  power ;  of  brutal  hus- 
bands on  tneir  wives ;  of  brutal  parents— sub- 
dued against  tbe  strongest  instincts  of  nature 
to  that  brutality  by  the  extremity  of  their 
misery— on  their  children ;  of  brutal  masters 
on  apprenticea  And  if  it  should  be  asked, 
Are  not  similar  cruelties  inflicted  and  miseries 
endured  in  your  societies  t  I  answer.  In  no 
comparable  degree.  The  class  in  question  are 
plaoed  under  the  control  of  others  who  are 
mterested  to  restrain  their  excesses  of  cruelty 
or  rage.  Wives  are  protected  from  their  hus- 
bands, and  children  from  their  parenta  And 
this  is  no  inconsiderable  compensation  of  the 
evils  of  our  system ;  and  would  so  appear,  if 
we  could  form  any  conception  of  the  immense 
amount  of  misery  which  is  elsewhere  thus  in- 
flicted. The  other  class  of  society,  more  ele- 
vated in  their  position, -are  also  (speaking  of 
course  in  the  general)  more  elevated  in  war- 
acter,  and  more  le^xnsible  to  public  opinion. 
But  besides  the  interest  of  tlieir  master,  there 
IB  another  security  against  cruelty.  The  re- 
lation of  master  and  sUve,  when  there  is  no 
mischievous  interference  between  them,  is,  as 
the  experience  of  all  the  world  declares^  na- 
tnrally  one  of  kindnesa.  As  to  tbe  fact»  we 
•hauld  be  held  interested  witnesses^  but  we 
appeal  to  universal  nature.  Is  it  not  natural 
that  a  man  should  be  attached  to  that  whidi 
ia  hU  own,  and  which  has  contributed  to  his 
eonvenienoe,  his  enjoyment^  or  his  vanity! 
This  is  felt  even  towards  animals  and  inani- 
mate objectik  How  muck  mere  toward  a  being 


of  tnperior  IntelligeDoe  and  useftifaieflB, 
can  appreciate  our  feelings  towan!  him,  and 
return  them !  Is  it  not  natural  that  we  sboulii 
be  interested  in  that  which  is  dependent  «■ 
us  for  protection  and  support  f  Do  not  mee 
everywhere  contract  kind  feelings  toward 
their  dependents  t  Is  it  not  natural  that  mm 
should  be  more  attacked  to  those  whom  they 
have  long  known^^whom,  perhaps,  they  hava 
reared  or  been  associated  with  from  infancy-^ 
than  to  one  with  whom  their  eonnectioo  taaa 
been  casual  and  temporary  f  What  is  tliere 
in  our  atmosphere  or  institutions  to  producaa 

?Brversion  of  the  general  feelings  of  natore  t 
obe  sure,  in  this  as  b  all  other  relations,  dMia 
is  frequent  cause  of  offionse  or  excitenMni--4iQ 
one  side,  for  some  omission  of  duty,  oo  the 
other,  on  aeeotmt  of  reproof  or  punishment  in- 
flicted. But  this  is  common  to  the  relaHoaef 
parent  and  child ;  and  I  will  venture  to  sa.y  ttal 
if  pumshment  be  jostlj  inflicted — and  there 
is  no  temptation  to  inflict  it  unjustly — it  ia  aa 
little  likely  to  occasion  permanent  estraQg»> 
ment  or  resentment  as  in  that  case.  I^jivca 
are  perpetual  childrea  It  is  not  tbe  couhimb 
nature  of  man,  unless  it  be  depraved  by  iH 
own  misery,  to  delight  in  witnessing  pain,  ft 
is  more  grateful  to  behold  contented  aad 
cheerful  beings  than  sullen  and  wretched  oaea 
That  men  are  sometimes  wayward,  deprave^ 
and  brutal,  we  know.  That  atrocious  and  far»> 
tal  cruelties  have  been  perpetrated  on  slftves^ 
and  on  those  who  were  not  slavea,  by 
wretches,  we  also  knoir.  But  that  tbe  ii 
tion  of  slavery  has  a  nataral  tendency  to 
such  a  character,  that  such  crimes  are 
common  or  more  asgravaled  thaninothtfatataa 
of  society,  or  produce  among  us  less  surprin 
and  horror,  we  utterly  deny,  and  challenge  the 
compaiisoo.  Indeed,  I  have  little  hesitalioa 
in  sayii^,  that  if  full  evidence  could  be 
obtained,  the  comparison  would  result  in  mm 
ftivor,  and  that  the  tendency  of  slaveiy  ia 
rather  to  humaaiae  than  to  brutaliae. 

The  accounts  of  travellers  in  Oriental  ooim- 
tries  give  a  very  fovoraMe  representatioB  of 
the  kindly  relations  which  exist  between  tiie 
master  and  slave;  the  latter  being  ofleB 
the  friend,  and  sometimes  the  heir  of  the  fofw 
mer.  Generally,  however,  especially  if  Chey 
be  English  travellers,  if  they  eay  any  thhqf 
which  may  seem  to  g^e  a  favorable  fsotsx^bs^ 
ion  to  slavery,  they  think  it  necessary  to  eb- 
ter  their  protest,  that  they  shall  not  be  takes 
to  give  any  sanction  to  slavery  as  it  existe  ia 
America.  Tet  human  nature  is  the  same  m 
all  countries.  There  are  very  obvioos  reaaooi 
why  in  those  countries  there  should  be  a  nearer 
approach  to  equality  in  their  mannera  The 
master  and  slave  are  oflen  oogaale  raees,  aiMi 
therefore  tend  more  to  assimilate.  There  a^ 
in  foot,  less  inequality  in  mind  and  ehareeter 
where  the  master  ia  but  imperfectly  civitiasd 
Less  labor  is  exacted,  because  the  maater  haa 
fewer  motivea  to  accnmtilate.    But  ia  il  as 


ssoiio  KtArmof-^'^iMMotR  oir. 
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tofmy  io  a  Inaum  behig^,  ilMt  r«giikn  if  not 
exoBMive,  labor  iboald  be  required  of  him  t 
The  primeval  eurse,  with  the  usual  benignity 


duties  of  hie  partSenlaritetion.  The  Creator 
did  not  intend  that  erery  individual  human 
bein^f  should  be  highly  cultivated,  morally 


of  providential  eontrivaaoe,  has  been  tome<f  and  mtelleetoally,  lor,  as  we  hare  seen,  he  has 


into  the  solaee  of  an  existenee  that  would  be 
much  more  intolerable  without  it     If  they 
labor  less,  they  are  mueh  more  subject  to  the 
ovtragee  of  capricions  passion.    If  it  were  put 
to  the  ehoice  of.  any  human  beinff,  would  he 
prefer  to  be  the  elaveof  a  civiliced  man,  or  of 
a  barbariaii  or  eemv'barbarian  I    But  if  the 
general  tendency  of  the  institution  in  those 
eountries  is  to  create  kindly  relatioiMi,  can  it 
be  imagined  why  it  should  operate  differently 
ia  this  f    It  is  true,  s«  suggested  b^  President 
Dew,  with  the  exception  of  the  ties  of  close 
eonsanguinity,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  inti- 
mate relatione  of  society.    And  it  will  be 
more  and  more  so,  the  longer  it  eontinuee  to 
esist    The  harshest  featoreeof  slavery  were 
created  by  those  who  were  strangers  tra  la- 
▼ary— -who   soppoeed  that  it  consisted  in 
keeping  saTSges  in  subjection  by  violence  and 
terrar.    The  severest  laws  to  be  found  on  our 
atatnte  book  were  enacted  by  such,  and  sudi 
mf  still  found  to  be  the  severest  masters. 
Ab  society  becemes  settled,  and  the  wander- 
ittgr  habile  of  oar  countrymen  altered,  there 
wfll  be  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
those  who  were  reared  by  the  owner,  or  de- 
rhred  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  who, 
therefore,  will  be  BMre  and  more  intimately 
fMarded  as  formmg  a  portion  of  his  family. 
It  is  trae  that  the  slave  is  driven  to  labor 
b^  atripes;  and  if  the  object  of  punishment  be 
to  proouce  obedience  or  reformation,  with  the 
leaat  permanent  injmj,  it  is  the  best  method 
of  panishment    But  is  it  not  intolerable  that 
a  Dcing  fbfmed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker 
abofdd  be  degraded  hj  blmuf    This  is  one  of 
the  perveraions  of  mind  and  feeling  to  whidi 
I  eball  have  occasion  again  to  refer.    Such 
pmiahmcDt  would  be  degrading  to  a  fi'eeman, 
iHio  had  the  thonghts  and  aspirations  of  a 
freaman.    In  general,  it  is  not  oegrading  to  a 
alaTe,  nor  is  it  felt  to  be  sa    The  evil  is  the 
bodily  paia    Is  it  degrading  to  a  <diild  ff    Or 
if  in  aay  particuhir  instance  it  would  be  so  felt^ 
it  ia  enfe  not  to  be  inflicted,  unless  in  those 
imro  easee  which  constitute  the  startling  and 
eeeeotrio  evils,  from  whidi  no  society  is  ez- 
eaipt»  and  agafaist  which  no   institutioas  of 
■oeMty  can  provide. 

Omnuynait  AMSwmaD— **  Thb  Slavs  n  an 
€gr9  raoM  ran  mbaivs  op  iMTCLLtoroAL,  MoaAL, 
Rcuoiovs  iKpaovncam,  and  iir  oomi- 
ia  MoaAL  CBAEAOTia  nooms  Da- 
AVD  BB  AMHorcD  TO  DaoaAMiro 
TnwB." — ^Pabt  III. — Tha  tlave  iweiU^from 
ikt  fmeana  of  initiUehtmlt  morale  mnd  reiiffioua 
mtpr^omement,  and  in  rontequfnee  kit  mcral 
tkararier  beemne$  {jkprwfed^  and  As  adHetsd  to 
vieit.  The  slave  receives  such 
aaqvalifiea  him  to  discharge  the 


imposed  conditions  on  society  which  would 
render  this  impossible.  There  must  be  gen*> 
eral  mediocrity,  or  the  highest  cultivation 
must  exist  along  with  ignorance,  vice,  and 
degradation.  But  is  there,  in  the  aggregate 
of  society,  less  opportunity  for  intellectual  and 
moral  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  t  We  must  estimate  institutions 
from  their  aggregate  of  good  or  evil  I  refer 
to  the  views  whK*h  I  have  before  expressed 
to  this  society.  It  is  by  the  existence  of  sla- 
very, exempting  so  laige  a  portion  of  our  dti- 
sens  from  tiie  necessity  of  bodily  labor,  that 
we  hare  a  greater  proportion  than  any  other 
people  who  have  leisure  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal 
education.  If  we  throw  away  thto  opportu- 
nity, we  shall  be  morally  responsible  for  the 
neglect  or  abuse  of  our  advantages^  and  shall 
most  unquestionably  pay  the  penalty.  But 
the  blame  will  rest  on  ourselves^  ana  not  cm 
the  character  of  our  institutions. 

I  add  further,  notwithstanding  that  equality 
seems  to  be  the  passion  of  the  day,  if,  ad 
Providence  has  evidently  decreed,  there  can 
be  but  a  certain  portion  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence in  any  community,  it  is  better  that  it 
i^ould  be  unequally  divided.  It  is  better  that 
a  part  should  be  fjilly  and  bigUy  cultivated, 
and  the  rest  utterly  ignorant  To  constitute 
a  society,  a  variety  of  offices  must  be  dis- 
chaiged,  from  those  requiring  but  the  lowest 
degree  of  intellectual  power  to  those  requir- 
ing the  very  highest,  and  it  should  seem  that 
the  endowments  ought  to  be  apportioned  ao- 
cerdiog  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situatioa  In 
the  course  of  human  aflGurs,  there  arise  diffi- 
culties which  can  only  be  comprehended  or 
surmounted  by  the  strongest  native  power  of 
intellect^  strengthened  by  the  most  assiduous 
exercise,  and  enriched  by  the  most  extended 
knowledge;  and  even  these  are  sometimes 
found  inadequate  to  the  exigency.  The  first 
want  of  society  is^eaders.  Who  shall  esti- 
mate the  value  to  Athens  of  Solon,  Aristides, 
Themlstocles.  Gymon,  or  Peridee  ?  If  society 
have  not  leadeie  qnalifled  as  I  have  said, 
they  will  have  those  who  will  lead  them 
blindly  to  their  loss  and  ruia  Men  of  no 
great  native  power  of  intellect,  and  of  imper- 
fect and  superficial  knowledge,  are  the  most 
mischievous  of  all ;  none  are  so  busy,  med- 
dling, confident, preeuraptuous,  and  intolerant 
The  whole  of  society  receives  the  benefit  of 
the  exertions  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  en- 
dowments. Of  all  communities,  one  of  the 
least  desirable  would  be  that  in  which  imper- 
fect superficial,  half-education  should  be  uni- 
venal  The  first  care  of  a  state  which  regards 
its  own  safety,  prosperity  and  honor,  should 
be,  that  when  minds  of  eztraordmary  powat 
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appeftr— to  vhatover  depwtaieBt  of  know* 
ledge,  art,  or  aeienoo  their  oxeriioBf  ufty  be 
directod^tbo  mMOS  shoold  be  proTidea  of 


their  mo9t  coBMoimate  coltivatioo.    Next  to  the  slave  t    These  alone  do  nob  eLoTaie  the 


this,  that  edaoatioQ  should  be  na  widely  ez- 
teoded  as  posstbLst 

Odium  has  been  east  upon  oor  legislatioD 
OD  account  of  ito  forbidding  the  elements  of 
educatioa  to  be  oommunicated  to  slareOi  Buti 
m  truth,  what  Imvarj  is  done  to  them  by  this! 
He  who  worka  during  the  day  with  his  hands» 
does  net  read  in  interyals  of  leisure  for  his 
amusement  of  the  impioyement  of  his  mind-^ 
or  the  exceptions  are  so  y&rv  rare  as  scarcely 
to  need  the  being  provided  lor.  Of  the  many 
aUiTes  whom  I  have  known  capable  of  read- 
ing, I  have  never  known  one  to  read  any  thing 
bat  the  Bible,  and  this  task  they  impose  on 
themselves  as  matter  of  duty.  Of  all  meth- 
ods of  religioos  instruction,  however,  this,  of 
reading  for  themselvefl^  would  be  the  most 
inefficient— their  oempreheosion  is  defective, 
and  the  employment  is  to  them  an  unusual 
and  laborious  one.  There  are  but  very  few 
who  do  not  enjoy  other  means,  more  efiectual 
for  religious  instruction.  There  is  no  place  of 
worship  opened  for  the  white  nppnlation  from 
which  they  are  excluded.  I  believe  it  a  inis- 
take  to  say  that  die  instructions  there  given 
are  not  adapted  to  their  eompreheosion,  or 
cakokted  to  improve  them.  If  they  are 
given  as  they  ought  to  be^  practically  and 
without  preteoak>n,  and  are  such  as  are  gen- 
erally intelligible  to  the  free  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, comprdbendlng  all  grades  of  intellectual 
capacity,  thoy  will  not  be  unintelligible  to 
slaves*  I  doubt  whether  this  be  not  better 
than  instruction  addressed  specially  to  them- 
selves, which  they  might  look  upon  as  a  de- 
vice of  the  master's,  to  make  them  more 
obedient  and  profitable  to  himself.  Their 
minds,  generally,  show  a  strong  religioos  ten- 
dency, and  they  are  fond  of  assuming  the  office 
of  religious  iostructon  to  each  other ;  and  per- 
haps their  religious  notions  are  not  much 
more    extravagant  than  those    of  a  large 

r[>rtioo  of  the  Iree  |H>imlatioa  of  our  country, 
am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  them  than  of  the  free  popula- 
tion, who  make  some  sort  of  religious  proCes- 
Bton.  It  is  certainly  the  master's  inUr^ 
that  they  should  have  proper  r^igioos  senti- 
ments, and  if  he  £ails  in  his  doty  towards  them, 
we  may  be  sure  thnt  the  consequences  will 
be  visited  not  upon  them,  but  upon  him. 

If  there  were  any  chance  of  their  elevating 
their  rank  and  condition  in  society,  it  might 
be  matter  of  hardship  that  they  should  be 
debarred  those  rudimentsof  knowledge  which 
o|>eQ  the  way  to  further  atttainmeots.  But 
this  they  know  eanmit  be,  and  that  further 
attainments  would  be  useless  to  them.  Of 
the  evil  of  this  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  A 
knowledge  of  readinp^,  writing,  and  the  ele- 
loents  of  adthm^  it  OQAvement  end  impor- 


tant to  the  free  Ubonr,  ml»  m  te 

of  his  own  aflhirs,  and  the  g«aidian€if  has  ^ 

interests ;  but  of  what  use  would  they  be  lo 


mind  or  chamctar;  if  auch  davntioD  woe  da- 
•irablei 

If  we  eatunate  their  morals  aooording  te 
that  which  should  be  the  standard  of  a  free 
man*8  morality,  t^ea  I  grant  they  are  dt> 
graded  in  morals,  though  by  n»  miins  to  the 
extent  which  those  vHbo  are  rniargnainted 
with  the  institution  seem  to  aoppoae.  We 
justly  sunpose,  that  the  Creator  will  inain 
of  man  the  performance  of  the  dotiee  oi  lbs 
station  in  which  his  providence  baa  placed 
him,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  which 
are  adapted  to  their  perfonnanee ;  thai  Be 
will  make  allowance  for  all  iaq>erfhcti0B  ef 
knowledge,  and  the  absence  of  the  uaaftl  be^ 
and  motives  which  lead  to  salf-corrgctktt  and 
improvement  The  degradation  of  ssersli 
relatee  principally  to  looee  notions  of  baosi^ 
leading  to  petty  thefts;  to  falsehood*  and  Is 
licentions  mterooorse  between  the  scana 
Though  with  respect  even  to  theee,  I  pntat 
against  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  d» 
^ere  entertained,  that  they  ue  uDivevasl, « 
that  slaves,  in  leapect  tothem,migbtiMiitw«i 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  lowest 
class  of  other  coonfcriea.  Bat  certainly 
is  much  dishoDee^,  leading  to  petty  thaia 
It  leads^  however,  to  nothing  elsa.  They  haii 
no  contracts  or  dealings  which  mi^fai  be  a 
temptation  to  fraud,  nor  do  I  know  ^st 
their  channters  have  any  tendency  that  wq; 
ThejT  are  reetraiaed  by  the  conatant*  v^gibi^ 
and  interested  snperintendence  which  is  ear- 
cised  over  them,  from  the  oommisBHm  of  tt^ 
fensos  of  greater  magnitude^  even  if  tfany  wen 
disposed  to  them,  which  I  am  oatisfifld  thy 
are  not  Nothing  is  so  nrely  heard  of  as  ss 
atrocious  crime  committed  W  a  slave; 
ally  since  they  have  worn  off  the  aeiwu^ 
acter  which  their  progeniton  brought 
them  from  Africa.  Their  offenaes  are  cm- 
fined  to  petty  depredations,  jprindpnUv  te 
Uie  gratifioation  of  their  appetites,  and  thti^ 
for  reasons  lUready  given,  are  chiefly  rinrfhiFil 
to  the  property  of  tbesr  owner,  which  is  nsit 
exposed  to  tlwm.  Tbejr  oeuld  make  no  wm 
of  a  considerable  bootj^,  if  tbev  ahoold  obtMi 
it  It  is  pbin  that  this  is  a  fesa  evil  to  soci- 
ety, in  its  consequences  and  examplei,  thsAii 
committed  by  a  freeman,  who  is  a  master  of 
his  own  time  and  actions.  With  refefonee  to 
society,  then,  the  ofiense  is  leas  in  JtuuU  — 1 
may  we  not  hope  it  is  lees  in  the  mf^  ef 
God  t  A  slave  has  no  hope  that»  by  a 
of  integrity,  he  can  materially  elevate  his 
dition  in  society,  nor  can  bis  caeuae  matenaBy 
depress  it  or  af&ot  his  means  of  soppoit  er 
that  of  his  fiunily.  Compared  to  the  frrnmw^ 
he  has  no  character  to  estahUsh  or  to  lose.  Ha 
has  not  been  exeroised  to  self-govcnuncni 
and,  beifl^  without  infrelladioal 
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Im  rnM  the  anlidtetoitirf  •ppetita  Tlwfl 
in  a  freeiuaisfttarime ;  in  AaUtve,  it  is  Avioe. 
I  recollect  to  have  heard  it  aaid,  in  refereoeo 
to  8ome  question  of  aiilave'o  theft,  whieh  was 
agiUitad  lo  a  eourt— ^'  Oourte  ol  jusUoe  bare 
■o  more  to  do  with  a  alaYe'e  stealing  than 
with  his  Ijing — that  ia  a  matter  for  the  do- 
mestic fonun."  It  WM  tmlj  said— -the  theft 
ofa  slave  is  no  offense  against  society.  Oom^ 
pare  all  the  otiIb  reeultiag  from  this,  with  the 
eoonnoiis  amount  of  vice,  crime,  and  depra- 
vity wliich  in  a  £oropeaa,  or  one  of  onr 
Bcrthem  ciiiet,  diiignsts  the  moral  feelings, 
and  readers  life  and  property  insecure.  So 
with  respeot  to  his  uleelKMd.  I  have  never 
heard  or  ohaerved  that  elares  have  any  par- 
ticalar  proclivity  to  ihlsebood,  unless  it  be  in 
denying  or  concealing  their  own  ofienaes,  or 
those  of  their  feUowa  I  have  never  heavd  of 
felsshood  told  by  a  slave  tx  a  maUoious  nir- 
pose.  lies  of  vanitT  are  aomettmes  told,  as 
among  the  weak  ana  ignorant  of  other  con- 
^tkma.  Falsehood  is  not  attributed  to  an  in- 
dividual chaiged  with  an  offense  before  a 
court  of  justice,  who  pleads  not  guiiiy  ;  and 
aaiteinly  tha  strong  temptation  to  escape 
punishment,  in  the  highest  ditfree  exleooates, 
if  it  does  not  euasa,  fidschood  told  by  a  s/oml 
If  the  object  be  to  screen  a  fellow-slave,  the 
iet  bears  seme  aamblaoce  of  fidelity,  and  per- 
haps troth  could  not  be  told  without  breach 
of  confidenceu  I  know  not  how  to  character- 
ke  the  falsehood  of  a  slave. 

It  has  ofUo  been  said  by  the  denounoeraof 
daveiy,  that  marriaae  doea  not  exist  among 
shivesL  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this,  on* 
leM  wilful  fiUaefaood  were  intended.  We 
know  that  marriages  are  oontraoted;  may 
be,  and  often  are,  eolemniied  with  the  forms 
usual  among  other  dassea  of  aociety,  and  often 
&ithfully  adheced  to  during  Ufa  The  hiw 
has  not  provided  Isr  making  those  marriagee 
kidiasoluhle,  nor  could  it  do  sa  if  a  man 
abandoDs  hie  wife^  being  without  property, 
ad  beiog  both  property  themselves,  he  can- 
not be  required  to  maintain  her.  If  he  aban- 
dons his  wife,  and  Hves  in  a  state  of  conca- 
ve with  another,  the  law  cannot  pnnisb 


lam  lor  bigamj.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  meant, 
that  the  chastity  of  wivea  is  not  protected  by 
hv  from  the  outregee  of  violence.  I  answer, 
•a  with  respeot  to  their  lives,  that  the^^  are 
pietected  by  raaaoers,  and  thehr  positioa 
Who  ever  heard  of  soch  ootragee  bemg  offer- 
idt  At  least  aa  sddom,  I  will  venture  to 
My,  as  in  other  conmranitaes  of  difisrentlinms 
•I  polity.  One  reason,  donbtleas,  may  be, 
that  often  there  ia'no  disposition  to  resist 
Another  reaao^  also^  ma^  be,  that  there  is 
fittle  temptation  to  such  violence,  as  there  is 
le  large  a  proportioo  of  this  class  of  females 
vho  set  little  value  on  chastitjr,  and  aflford 
•My  gratificatioo  to  the  hot  passiona  of  men. 
It  might  be  euj^posed,  from  the  rqweoenta- 
hoM  of  aome  vr^tei%  that  ^  shiv«heUii« 


were  ose  widestew  for  the  lodnlgeooe 
of  unbridled  hist  Pertieular  instances  of 
intemperate  and  shameless  debauchery  are 
related,  which  may,  perhape,  be  true,,  and  it 
is  left  to  be  inferred  that  tois  is  tl  e  untrersal 
state  of  manners.  Brutea  and  shameless  de- 
bencbf  es  t^here  are  in  every  oountry ;  we  know 
that  if  such  things  ace  related  as  general  or 
characteristic,  the  veprcsentatkNi  is  lidse» 
Who  would  eigne  from  the  essteaee  oi  a 
GoL  Chartrea  in  England,  or  of  some  individ- 
uals who  might,  psriuipe,  be  named  in  other 
nortaooa  of  this  country,  of  the  berrid  disae- 
luteness  of  manners  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
the  mstitntmn  of  shivery  t  Yet  the  aignment 
might  be  urged  auite  as  frnriy,  and  really,  it 
seems  to  me,  witn  a  little  more  justic^^fDr 
there,  such  depmvity  is  attended  whh  much 
more  pernicious  coneeqaences.  Yet  let  na 
not  deny  or  extenuate  the  truth.  It  ia  true 
that  in  this  respect  the  morak  of  this  dass  are 
very  loose,  (by  no  meana  so  universally  so  as 
is  often  soppoeed,)  and  that  the  passions  of 
men  of  toe  superior  caste  tempt  and  find 
gratification  in  the  eaay  chastity  of  the 
females.  Hue  ia  evil,  and  to  be  remedied  if 
we  can  do  so,  without  the  introducticn  of 
greetereviL  But  evil  ia  incident  to  every 
condition  of  society,  and,  ae  I  have  said,  w<a 
haye  only  to  consider  in  which  institotion  it 
most  prodominalea 

Compare  these  prostitntes  of  onr  ceuBtry, 
(if  It  i«  not  injustioe  tocall  Uiem  so^)  and  thev 
coodition,  with  those  of  other  countrice-*>th0 
seventy  thousand  proatitntos  of  London,  or  of 
Paris,  or  the  ten  thousand  of  New- York,  or 
our  other  northern  cities.  Take  the  picture 
given  of  the  first  from  the  author  woom  i 
have  before  quoted  :  **  The  laws  and  cnstoma 
of  England  conspire  to  sink  this  dass  of  Eng- 
lish women  into  a  state  of  viee  and  raiserf 
below  that  which  necessarily  belongs  to  thev 
condition.  Hence  their  extreme  d^adation, 
their  troopers'  oaths,  tiieir  knre  of  gin,  their 
deaperate  reekleesness»  and  the  shortness  ef 
their  miserabAe  lives.** 

**  English  women  of  tiiis  daea— or  aatiisr 
girls,  for  few  of  them  live  to  be  women— die 
like  sheep  with  the  rot;  so  fost  that  aooB 
there  would  be  none  leli,  if  a  fresh  snppfy 
were  not  obtained  eqnal  to  the  number  of 
deatiis.  But  a  fresh  supply  is  always  obtain* 
ed  wittiout  the  least  trouble :  seduction  easily 
ke^  pace  with  prostitntion  or  mortality. 
Those  that  die  are,  Hke  footory  children  Uiat 
die,  instantly  snoeeeded  by  new  competitora 
for  misery  and  death.*  There  is  no  hour  of  a 
sttmaoMi's  or  a  winter's  night,  in  wbloh  there 
may  not  be  found  in  the  streets  a  ghastly 
wretch,  expiring  under  the  double  tortures  m 
dissase  and  famine.  Thoqgfa  less  a^avated 
in  its  fSeatures,  the  picture  of  proetitvtkia  in 
New- York  or  Phfiaddphia  would  be  of  like 
character. 
I    Inawhcoauaanitiei^the 
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iHw  becomes  a  mother  is  mo  oateast  from 
society;  mod  though  eentimentalists  lameot 
the  hardship  of  the  case,  it  is  justlj  and  ne- 
eessaril J  sa  She  is  eut  off  from  the  hope  of 
nsefal  and  profitable  employmeat,  aod  dri^eo 
by  necessity  to  further  vice.  Her  misery, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  retrieving,  render  her 
desperate,  until  she  sinks  into  every  depth  of 
depravity,  and  is  prepared  for  every  crime 
that  can  contaminate  and  infest  societv.  She 
has  given  birth  to  a  human  being  who,  if  it 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  its  miserable 
infancy,  is  commonly  educated  to  a  like  course 
of  vice,  depravity,  and  crime. 

Compare  with  this  the  female  slave  under 
similar  circumstances.  She  is  not  a  less  use- 
fill  member  of  society  than  before.  If  shame 
be  attached  to  her  conduct,  it  is  such  a  shame 
as  would  be  elsewhere  felt  for  a  venial  impro- 
priety. She  has  not  impaired  her  means  of 
support,  nor  materially  impaired  her  charac- 
ter, or  lowered  her  station  m  society ;  she  has 
done  no  great  iniury  to  herKlf^  or  anv  other 
human  bein^.  Her  ofispring  is  not  a  burden, 
bat  an  acquisition  to  her  owner ;  his  support 
IS  provided  for,  aod  he  is  brought  up  to  use- 
ftilness ;  if  the  fruit  of  intercourse  with  a  free- 
man, his  condition  is  perhaps  raised  somewhat 
above  that  of  his  mother.  Under  these  dr- 
eumstances,  with  imperfect  knowledge,  tempt- 
ed by  the  strongest  of  human  passions,  un- 
restrained by  Um  motives  which  operate  to 
restrain,  but  are  so  often  found  insufficient  to 
restrain  the  conduct  of  females  elsewhere,  can 
it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  she  should  so 
often  yield  to  the  temptation  ff  Is  not  the 
evil  less  in  it»ell|  and  in  reference  to  society^- 
much  less  in  the  sight  of  Qod  and  man  t  As 
was  said  of  theft,  the  want  of  chastity— which 
among  feraaLes  of  other  countries  is  sometimes 
vice,  sometimes  crime,  amouff  the  free  of  our 
own,  much  more  aggravated-— among  slaves, 
hardly  deserves  a  harsher  term  than  that  of 
weakness.  I  have  heard  of  complaint  made 
by  a  firee  prostitute,  of  the  greater  counte- 
oaoce  and  indulgence  shown  by  society  to- 
wards colored  persons  of  her  profession,  (al- 
ways regarded  as  of  an  inferior  and  servile 
dass,  though  individually  free,)  than  to  those 
of  her  own  comp\eiion.  The  farmer  readi- 
ly obtain  employmeBtt  are  even  admitted 
into  families,  and  treated  with  some  degree 
of  kindness  and  fiuniUarity,  while  any  ap- 
proach to  interoourse  with  the  latter  is  shun- 
ned as  contamination.  The  distinction  is  ha^ 
bitually  made,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  unerr- 
ing instinct  of  nature.  The  colored  prostitute 
is,  in  fact,  a  fiur  less  contaminated  and  de- 
praved being-  Still,  maoy,  in  spite  of  temp- 
tation, do  preserve  a  perfectly  virtuous  coo- 
duct,  and  I  imagine  it  hardly  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  one  of  these  that  she  was 
likely  to  be  ibreed  from  it  by  authority  or 
violence. 

It  may  bt  aaked,  if  we  hftTB  no  prastitntes 


from  the  flree  elaas  of  society  amaDg 
selves!  I  answer,  in  no  assignable  proper 
tioo.  With  general  truth  it  might  be  ai^ 
that  there  are  mne.  When  such  a  ease  oe> 
curs,  it  is  among  the  rare  evils  of  sode^ 
And  apart  from  other  and  better  Teaaoa^ 
which  we  believe  to  ezist»  it  is  plain  thai  it 
must  be  so,  from  the  comparative  absence  of 
temptatioa  Our  brothels,  comparatively  vesy 
few— and  these  should  not  be  permitted  is 
exisUat  all — are  filled,  for  the  most  put,  bf 
importation  from  the  dties  of  our  coofcdenii 
states  where  slavery  dees  not  esiat.  In  rston 
for  the  benefits  wmch  they  receive  from  oer 
sUvery,  along  with  tariffs,  libels,  opiniaaa 
moral,  religious  or  political,  thej  foraiih  na 
also  with  a  eapply  ra  thieves  and  pttwtitatea, 
Never,  but  in  a  single  instance,  have  I  hesid 
of  an  imputation  on  the  general  parity  ef 
manners  among  the  free  females  of  Um  dbve- 
holding  states.  Such  an  imputation,  bowev% 
and  mads  in  coarse  terms,  we  have  aevfr 
heard  here— A<r8,  where  divorce  was  nertf 
known ;  where  no  court  was  ever  pollated  fay 
an  action  for  criminal  eonversetioD  with  a 
wife ;  where  it  is  related  rather  as  a  matter  sf 
tradition,  not  unmingled  with  wonder,  diat  t 
Oaroliniaa  woman  of  edncation  and  fuaSf 
proved  iislw  to  her  conjugal  fiuth — ao  i^w> 
tation  deserving  only  of  sodi  reply  as  s^ 
respect  would  fo<bid  us  to  give^  if  respect  kg 
the  author  of  it  did  not  And  can  it  bs 
doubted  that  this  purity  is  caused  b^,  and  is 
a  compensation  for,  the  evils  resoltu^  from 
the  enstence  of  an  enslaTed  daas  of  oiors  »»• 
lazed  morals! 

It  is  mostly  the  warm  pamions  of  yoadi 
which  give  rise  to  licentions  interoourseL  Birt 
I  do  not  hedtate  to  say  that  the  interoooisa 
whidi  takes  place  with  enslaved  females  is 
less  depraving  in  its  effects  than  wheo  it  is 
carried  on  wiSk  females  of  their  own  caste,  ia 
the  first  place,  as  like  attraets  like,  that  wtick 
is  unlike  repels ;  and  though  the  strength  of 
pasdon  be  suffident  to  overcome  the  repat 
don,  still  the  attraction  is  lesa  He  feels  that 
he  is  connecting  himself  with  one  of  ao  inl»- 
rior  and  servile  caste,  aod  that  there  is  aome' 
thing  of  degradation  in  the  act  Tlie  int»> 
course  is  generally  casual ;  he  doea  not  maks 
her  hftbitnally  an  associate,  and  ia  leas  liks^ 
to  recdve  any  taint  from  her  habits  and  nsaa- 
oera  He  is  less  liable  to  those  eztraordniBij 
fascinations  with  which  worthless  woossa 
sometimes  entangle  their  victims,  to  the  nttsr 
destruetioo  of  all  prindple,  worth,  and  v^gsr 
of  character.  The  feokale  of  hia  own  nsea 
oflfors  greater  allnremeota  The  haonta  sf 
vice  often  present  a  show  of  elegance,  and 
various  luxury  tempts  the  senses.  They  art 
made  an  habitual  resort  and  their  inmates  aa> 
sodatfl^  till  the  general  character  receives  a 
taint  from  the  cormpted  atmosphere.  Net 
only  the  practice  is  licentious,  but  the 
ftaadii^  IS  flophiaticated;  the  moral  '^ 
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ffe  bewildered,  nd  the  bonodaries  of  Tirtae 
and  vice  oonfoted.  Where  atich  IteentiocisDeM 
Tery  exteoarely  preyails,  aocietj  is  rotten  to 
the  heftrt 

Bat  is  jt  A  email  compeneaHoo  for  the  eTils 
atteoding  the  relation  of  the  sexes  among  the 
enskred  claes,  that  they  ha?e  universally  the 
opportunity  of  indulging  the  first  instinct  of 
oatore,  by  forming  matrimonial  connections  f 
What  painfhl  restraint — ^what  constant  eflbrt  to 
■Cmggle  agninst  the  strongest  impulses^re  hab* 
itoally  practised  elsewhere,  and  by  other  class- 
•it  And  they  most  be  practised,  unless  greater 
erils  would  be  encountered.  On  the  one  side, 
an  the  erilsof  rice,  with  the  miseries  to  which 
it  leads ;  on  the  other,  a  marriage  onrsed  and 
made  hateful  b^  want,  the  suflierings  of  dliil- 
dren,  and  agonizing  apprehensions  concerning 
their  future  fate.  Is  it  a  small  good  that  the 
ilaTe  is  firee  from  all  this  ff  He  knows  tlmt 
hii  own  subeisteoce  is  secure,  and  that  his 
duldren  will  be  in  as  good  a  condition  as  him- 
idf  To  a  refined  and  intellectual  nature,  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  practise  the  restraint 
of  which  I  have  spokea  But  the  reasoning 
from  such  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is 
most  falladout.  To  these,  the  eupptr  of  their 
natural  and  physical  wants,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  natural  domestic  aflioctions,  must^ 
for  the  most  part,  afford  the  greatest  good  of 
which  they  are  capable.  To  the  evils  whidi 
sometimes  attend  their  matrimonial  connec- 
tioos,  arising  from  their  looser  moralitv,  slaves, 
for  obvious  reasoos,  are  comparatively  insen- 
sible. I  am  no  apologrist  for  vice,  nor  would 
I  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  profligate  and 
unfeeling,  who  would  vblate  tne  sanctity  of 
even  these  engagements,  and  occasion  the 
pain  which  watk  violations  no  doubt  do  often 
mfiiot  Tet  such  is  the  truth,  and  we  cannot 
make  it  otherwise.  We  know  that  a  woman's 
haviaz  been  before  a  mother,  is  verv  seldom 
indeed  an  objectioo  to  her  being  made  a  wife. 
I  know  perfectly  well  how  tUs  will  He  re- 
garded, by  a  class  of  reasoners  or  dedaimers, 
as  imposing  a  character  of  deeper  horror  on 
file  whole  system;  but  still,  I  will  say,  that  if 
they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  evil,  it  is  mercy 
that  the  sensibility  to  it  should  be  blunted. 
Is  it  no  compenaation,  also,  for  the  vices  in- 
cident to  slavery,  that  they  are  to  a  great  de- 
gree secured  against  the  temptation  to  greater 
crimes  and  more  atrocious  vices,  and  the  mis- 
vies  which  attend  them ;  against  their  own 
dii^ition  to  indolence,  and  the  prc^igacy 
which  is  its  common  result  t 

But  if  they  are  subject  to  the  vices,  they 
Itt^  also  thio  virtues  of  slaves.  Fidelity — 
ofien  proof  against  all  temptation,  even  death 
'IMS;  an  eminently  cheerful  and  social  tem- 
per;  what  the  Bible  imposes  as  a  duty,  but 
which  might  seem  an  equivocal  virtue  in  the 
code  of  inodem  morality— -eobmission  to  con- 
itituted  authority,  and  a  disposition  to  be  at- 
tached io^  as  weU  aa  to  respect  those  whom 


they  are  taught  to  regard  as  superion*.  They 
may  have  all  the  knowledge  which  will  make 
them  useful  in  the  station  in  which  God  haa 
been  pleased  to  place  them,  and  may  Culti- 
vate the  virtues  which  will  render  them  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  But  what  has  the  slave  of 
any  country  to  do  with  heroic  virtues,  liberal 
knowledge,  or  elegant  accomplishments  9  It 
is  for  the  master— arising  out  of  his  situation, 
imposed  on  him  as  a  duty,  dangerous  and 
difgracelttl  if  neglected — to  compensate  for 
this,  by  his  own  more  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  more  generous  virtues  and  liberal  attain- 
ments. 

It  has  been  supposed  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  slavery,  that  it  affords  the  slave  no  op* 
portunity  of  raising  himself  to  a  higher  rank 
in  socie^^,  and  that  he  has  therefore  no  in- 
ducement to  meritorious  exertion  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  faculties.  The  indolence  and 
carelessness  of  the  slave,  and  the  less  produe> 
tive  quality  of  his  labor,  are  traced  to  the 
want  of  such  excitement  The  first  compen- 
sation for  this  disadvantage  is  his  security. 
If  he  can  rise  no  higher,  he  is  just  in  the  same 
degree  secured  against  the  chances  of  falling 
lower.  It  has  been  Sometimes  made  a  ques- 
tion, whether  it  were  better  for  man  to  be 
freed  from  the  perturbations  of  hope  and  fear, 
or  to  be  exposed  to  their  vicissitudes.  But  I 
suppose  there  could  be  little  question  with 
respect  to  a  situation  in  whidi  the  fears  must 
greatly  predominate  over  the  hopes.  And 
such  I  apprehend  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  poor  in  countries  where  slavery  does 
not  exist  If  not  exposed  to  present  suffering, 
there  is  continual  apprehension  for  the  future, 
for  themselves,  for  their  children,  of  sickness 
and  want,  if  not  of  actual  starvation.  They 
expect  to  improve  their  circumstances !  Would 
any  one  person  of  ordinary  candor  say  thai 
there  is  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  who  does 
not  weH  know  that,  with  all  the  exertion  he 
can  make,  it  is  out  of  his  power  materially  to 
improve  his  circumstances!  I  speak  not  so 
much  of  menial  servants,  who  are  generally 
of  a  superior  dass,  as  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  laborers.  They  labor  with  no 
such  view.  It  is  the  instinctive  struggle  to 
preserve  existence,  and  when  the  superior  ef- 
ficiency of  their  labor  over  that  of  our  slaves 
is  pointed  out  as  being  animated  by  a  free- 
man's hopes,  might  it  not  well  be  replied — it 
is  because  they  labor  under  a  sterner  compul- 
aion  f  The  laws  interpose  no  obstacle  to  their 
raising  their  condition  in  society.  'Tts  a  great 
boon ;  but  as  to  the  great  mass,  they  know 
that  they  never  will  be  able  to  rai^e  it ;  and 
it  should  seem  not  very  important  in  effect, 
whether  it  be  the  interdict  of  law.  or  imposed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  society.  One  in 
a  thousand  is  successful.  But  does  his  suc- 
cess compensate  for  the  sufferings  of  the  many 
who  are  tantal'ised,  bafSed,  and  tortured  m 
vain  attempts  to  attam  a  like  result  t    If  the 
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individuil  \»  taaackfm  of  mteUcetoal  pow«i; 
the  0uff«riDg'ia  greater.  Eveo  where  socceae 
is  appari-Dtiy  attaJoed,  b«  sometimes  ggios  it 
but  to  die,  or,  with  all  capacity,  to  eojo^  it  ex- 
hauflfced,  worn  out  in  the  struggle  with  for- 
tun&  If  it  be  true  that  the  African  is  an  in- 
ferior variety  of  the  human  race,  of  lees  ele- 
Tated  character  and  more  limited  intellect,  w 
it  not  desirable  that  the  inferior  laboring  class 
diould  be  made  up  of  such,  who  will  conform 
to  their  condition  without  painful  aspirations 
and  vain  struggles! 

The  slave  is  certainly  liable  to  be  sold. 
But  perhaps  it  mav  be  questioned  whether 
this  is  a  gf«ater  evil  than  the  liability  of  the 
laborer,  in  fully  peopled  countries,  to  be  dis- 
missed by  his  employer,  with  tlie  uncertainty 
of  biing  able  to  obtain  employment  or  the 
means  of  subsisteoce  elsewhere.  With  us,  the 
employer  cannot  dismiss  bis  laborer  without 
providing  him  with  another  employer,  flis 
means  of  sufasbtence  an  secure,  and  this  is  a 
compensation  for  much.  He  is  also  liable  to 
be  separated  from  wife  or  child — ^thooeh  not 
more  frequently,  that  I  am  aware  o(  than 
the  ezipfeocy  of  their  condition  compels  the 
separation  of  fismilies  lunong  the  laboring 
poor  elsewhere— -but,  from  native  character 
and  temperament,  the  separation  is  much  less 
severely  felt  And  it  is  one  of  the  compen- 
sations, that  he  may  sustain  these  relations 
without  suffering  a  still  severer  penalty  for 
Hie  indulgence. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  a  noble  passion — to 
have  the  free,  uneonUroUed  disposition  of  our- 
selves, our  words  and  actions.  But,  alas  1  it 
is  one  in  which  we  know  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  race  can  never  be  gratified.  It 
is  mockery  to  say  <hat  the  laborer  any  where 
has  such  disposition  of  himself,  though  there 
mav  be  an  approach  to  it  in  some  peculiar — 
Boa  those,  perhaps,  not  the  most  dTesiraUe— 
states  of  society.  But  unless  he  be  properly 
disciplined  and  prepared  for  its  enjoyment,  it 
is  the  most  fatal  boon  that  could  be  oonfer* 
red — fatal  to  himself  and  others.  If  slaves 
have  less  freedom  of  action  than  other  labor- 
ers, which  I  by  no  means  admits  they  are 
saved  in  a  great  degree  from  the  re^xtnsibil- 
ity  of  self-government,  and  the  evils  Bpnng- 
ing  from  Uieir  own  perverse  wills.  Those 
who  have  looked  most  closely  into  life,  and 
know  bow  great  a  portion  of  human  misery 
is  derived  from  these  sources— the  undecided 
and  wavenng  purpose,  producing  ineflRectual 
exertion,  or  indolence  with  its  Uiousand  at- 
tendant evils — ^the  wayward  conduct,  intem- 
perance or  profligacy — ^will  most  appreciate 
this  benefit  The  line  of  a  slave's  duty  is 
marked  out  with  predsioo,  and  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  follow  it  He  is  saved  the  dou- 
ble difficulty,  first  of  determining  the  proper 
course  for  Umself,  and  then  of  summonmg  up 
the  energy  which  will  sustain  him  in  pursuing 
it 


If  sone  sopenor  power  ahovld  ifaapuee  «■ 
the  laborioos  poor  U  tatj  otlier  country,  thii 
as  their  unalterable  eonditian  :  Yoa  aluill  he 
saved  from  the  torturing  amdety  oonoenieg 
your  own  future  soppoit,  and  thai  of  jois 
children,  which  now  puraoea  yoa  throogh  lili 
and  haunts  you  in  death ;  you  aluill  be  nadm 
the  necessity  of  regular  and  healthfti],  ikanffk 
not  excessive  labor;  hi  return,  yoa  alall  bave 
the  ample  supply  of  your  natunil  vsnts ;  yw 
may  follow  the  instinct  of  nature  in  bcriwaif 
parents,  without  apprdiending  that  tliia  m^ 
ply  will  fail  yourselves  or  yonr  chiklreo ;  yes 
shall  be  supported  and  reliev«d  m  sii'lriwwy 
and  in  old  age  wear  out  the  reBmioe  ef  ex* 
istence  amoojg  fiuniliar  scenes  and  aocosConed 
associates,  without  being  driven  to  beg,  m  tm 
resort  to  the  hard  and  misenible  cfaan^  of  a 
workhouse ;  yoo  shall  of  necessity  be  leDfMV- 
ate,  and  shall  have  neithflgr  the  temptntkn  nar 
opportunity  to  commit  greeit  criaea^  or  pn»^ 
tise  the  more  destmotive  vices  how  aa^ 
preciable  woidd  the  boon  be  thought  t  Am 
IS  not  this  a  very  near  approach  to  the  eondh 
tion  of  our  slaves  ff  The  evils  of  thoir  sitB» 
tion  they  but  lightly  ieel,  and  <woold  banfi^ 
feel  at  all,  if  thev  were  not  eedttloaafy  in* 
structed  into  sendbility.  Oectain  it  is,  that  tf 
their  fato  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a 
council  of  the  most  enlightened 
pists  in  Christendom,  with  unlimil 
they  could  place  them  in  no  sttoation 
vorable  to  themselves  as  thai  irhicb  t 
present  occupy.  But  Whatever  good 
may  be,  or  wnatover  mit^tion  ol  oTil,  it  is 
worse  than  valueless  becrase  it  u  ttie 
Off  nwftrym 

I  am  aware  that,  however  often  anm 
it  is  likely  to  be  repeated  again  and 
How  can  that  institotion  be  tolerable  by 
a  large  clasB  of  sodehr  is  cat  off  firan  tho 
hope  of  improvement  in  knowleclgo ;  to  whan 
blows  are  not  degrading,  theft  no  man  tinn 
a  faulty  falsehood  and  the  want  of  choslity 
almost  venial;  and  in  wfaidi  a  hosbond  « 
parent  looks  with  comparative  indiffananee  en 
ihat  which  to  a  freeman  would  be  the  dir 
honor  of  a  wife  or  ehild  t 

But  ^y  not,  if  it  piodaoes  the  grsatsel  i^ 
gr^ate  of  good  f  Sm  and  ignoranoe  ■!«  cay 
evils  because  they  lead  to  misery.  Ik  is  nal 
our  institution,  but  the  fnatitntton  of  notour 
that  in  the  progress  of  society  •  portien  of  ft 
should  be  exposed  to  want»  and  Ihe 
which  it  brings,  and  therefore  involved 
norance,  vice,  and  depravity.  In 
some  of  the  good,  we  also  anticipate  a 
tion  of  the  evil  of  eiviliiation.  But  wo 
it  in  a  mitigated  form.  The  want  and  the 
misery  are  unknown ;  the  ignoranoe  is  leaan 
mislbrtnne,  because  the  being  is  not  die  _ 
dian  of  himself,  and  pertly  on  aeeoort  of  < 
involuntary  ignoraaee,  the  vice  is  leas 
less  hurtful  lo  man^  and  kaa  displiimw^  to 
God 
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I      SBRTrrUDB    WOTBSK       COUNTIUBS — OsifnjLL 

I     IsTFLUXHCM  OF  Blavat.— Pabt  IV.-^There 
is  eotDetbifig  id  this  word  Sltnery  vkicb  msnis 
I      to  nuiake  of  the  qualities  of  the  itisatie  roet» 
I     aad  distempen  the  minds  of  men.     T%at 
vlach  woda  be  troe  in  relation  to  one  predica- 
iiiMt»  they  misapply  to  another,  to  which  it 
has  no  applicatioii  at  all.    Some  of  the  yirtnes 
of  a  freeman  would  be  the  yices  of  slaTes. 
To  submit  to  a  blow  would  be  degmding  to  a 
freeman,  because  he  is  the  protector  of  him- 
self.   It  is  not  degrading  to  a  slave-^neither 
is  it  to  a  priest  or  a  woman.   And  is  it  a  mis- 
fortune that  it  should  be  so  t    The  freeman  of 
oCher  countries  is  compelled  to  submit  to  in* 
dignities  hardly  more  endurable  than  blew^— 
^Signities  to  make   the   sensitive   feelings 
sivitdc,  and  the  proud  heart  swell ;  and  this 
▼«ry  name  of  freeman  gives  them  double  ran- 
cor.   It  when  a  man  is  bom  in  Europe,  it 
wmrm  certainly  foreseen  that  he  was  destined 
tn  n  life  of  painful  labor— to  obscurity,  con- 
tempt, and  privation — ^would  it  not  be  mercy 
thftt  be  alionld  be  reared  in  ignorance  and 
apathy,  and  trained  to  the  endurance  of  the 
erifts  he  must  encounter  I    It  is  not  certainly 
£)reaeen  as  to  any  individual,  but  it  is  foreseen 
as  to  the  great  mass  of  those  bom  of  the 
laboring  poor;  and  it  is  for  the  mass,  not  for 
the  exception,  that  the  institutions  of  society 
aM  to  provide.    Is  it  not  better  that  the  efaa- 
laoter  and  iateUeet  of  the  individual  riionld 
be  suited  to  the  station  which  be  is  to  occupy  f 
Would  yon  do  a  benefit  to  the  horse  or  the  oz, 
by  giving  bnn  a  cultivated  understanding,  or 
3ae  leelmgsl    Ek>  Isr  as  the  mere  laborer  has 
tbe  pride,  the  knowledge,  or  the  aspirations 
oi  A  freeman,  he  is  unfitted  for  his  situation, 
most  douUv  feel  its  infelicity.    If  there 
sordid,  servile,  and  laborious  offices  to  be 
performed,  » it  not  better  that  there  should 
M  aordid,  servile,  and  laborious  beings  to  per- 
iantk  them  t    If  tliere  were  infelUMe  marks 
hy  vrfaich  individuals  of  inferior  intellect^  and 
inferior  character,  could  be  selected  at  their 
bartb^  wonld  not  the  interests  of  society  be 
aerred,  and  "would  not  some  sort  of  fitness 
siiLun   to  require,  that  they  should  be  selected 
for  tKe  inferior  and  servile  offices!    And  if 
race  be  generally  marked  by  such  in- 
,is  it  not  fit  that  they  should  fill  them  t 
X  mm  well  aware  that  those  whose  aspira- 
are  after  a  state  of  society  from  which 
ewfl  «ball  be  banished,  and  who  look  in  life 
Ibr  tbsU  which  life  will  never  ailbrd,  contem- 
plate that  all  the  offices  of  life  may  be  per- 
tevaed  wiUiout  contempt  or  degradation — aSX 
be  Y«sarded  as  equally  Ubersl,  or  equally  re- 
apecitnd      But  theorists  cannot  control  Nature 
f<i  betid  ber  to  thefr  views,  and  the  ineouality 
^  ^wlnch   I  have  before  spoken  is  deeply 
IbiBMled  in  nature.    The  offices  which  employ 
^^ly^riedge  and  intelleei  will  always  bo  re- 
I  aiora  Mbenl  than  those  wnicfa  only 


require  the  hhot  of  the  hands.  When  there 
is  competition  for  employment,  h(  who  gives 
it  bestows  a  ikvnr,  and  it  will  be  so  received. 
He  will  assnne  superiority  from  the  power  of 
dismissing  his  laborers,  and  firom  fear  of  this, 
the  latter  will  practise  deference,  often  amount- 
ing to  servility.  Such  in  time  will  become  the 
established  relation  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  If  want 
be  accompanied  with  sordidaess  and  squalor, 
though  it  be  pitied,  the  pity  will  be  mixed 
with  some  decree  of  contempt  If  it  lead  to 
misery,  and  misery  to  vice,  there  will  be  dis- 
gust and  aversion. 

What  is  the  essential  diaracter  of  Sla^ry^ 
and  in  what  does  it  diflfer  from  the  urvUudt  of 
other  countries  t  If  I  dionld  venture  on  a 
definition,  I  should  say  that  where  a  man  is 
compelled  to  labor  at  the  will  of  another,  and 
to  grre  him  much  tiie  greater  portion  of  the 
product  of  his  labor,  there  Siamry  exists ;  and 
it  is  immaterial  by  what  sort  of  compulsion 
the  will  of  the  laborer  is  subdued.  It  is  what 
no  human  being  would  do  without  some  sort 
of  compulsion.  He  cannot  be  compelled  to 
labor  by  blows.  No^but  what  difference 
does  it  mi^e,  if  you  can  inffiet  any  other  sort 
of  torture  which  will  be  equally  efiiactual  in 
subduing  the  will  t  if  you  can  starve  him,  or 
alarm  him  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  or 
his  fiimily  t  And  is  it  not  under  this  oompnl* 
eion  that  the  frteman  labors  t  I  do  not  mean 
in  every  particular  case,  but  in  the  generaL 
Will  any  one  be  hardy  enough  to  say  that  he 
is  at  his  own  disposal,  or  has  the  government 
of  himself  t  TVue,  he  may  change  his  em- 
ployer if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct  to* 
wards  him ;  but  this  is  a  privilege  he  would 
in  the  majority  of  cases  guidly  abandon,  and 
render  the  connection  between  them  indissolu- 
ble. There  is  far  less  of  the  interest  and  at- 
tachment in  his  relation  to  his  employer, 
which  so  often  exists  between  the  master  and 
the  slave,  and  mitigates  the  condition  of  the 
latter.  An  intelligent  English  traveller  has 
characterised  as  the  most  miserable  and  do- 
graded  of  all  bein^,  ''a  masterless  slave.** 
And  is  not  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor 
of  ot^er  countries  too  often  that  of  masterless 
slaves!  Take  the  following  description  of  a 
free  laborer,  no  doubt  highly  colored,  quoted 
by  the  author  to  whom  I  mive  before  referred : 

**  What  is  that  defective  being,  with  calfless 
legs  and  stooping  shoulders^  wciUe  in  body  and 
mind,  inert,  pueiUanimoas,  and  stupid,  whose 
premature  wrinkles  and  furtive  glance  tell  of 
misery  and  degimdationt  That  is  an  English 
peasant  or  pauper,  for  the  words  are  synony- 
mous. His  sire  was  a  pauper,  and  his  mother's 
mi^  wanted  nourishment  From  infancy  his 
food  has  been  bad,  as  well  as  insufficient;  and 
he  now  feels  the  pains  iA  unsatisfied  hunger 
neai'ly  whenever  ne  is  awake.  But  £df 
clothed,  and  never  supplied  with  more  warmth 
than  suffices  to  cock  bis  soaaly  meals,  oold  and 
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wet  come  to  hiai,  ftud  fttay  by  him  witb  the 
weather.    He  is  married,  of  course ;  for  to  this 
he  would  have  beeo  drivf'D  by  the  poor  laws, 
eren  if  be  had  been,  as  he  ne^er  was,  suffi- 
ciently comfortable  and  pnideut  to  dread  the 
bordeQ  of  a  family.    But  though  instinct  and 
the  overseer  have  given  him  a  wife,  he  has  not 
tasted  the  highest  joys  of  husband  and  father. 
His  partner  and  his  little  ones  being,  like 
himself,  often  hungry,  seldom  warm,  some 
times  sick  without  aidi,  and  always  sorrowful 
without  hope,  are  greedy,  selfieh,  and  vexing ; 
80s  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  hates  the 
sight  of  them,  and  resorts  to  his  hovel  only 
because  a  hedge  affords  less  shelter  from  the 
wind  and  rain.    Compelled  by  parish  law  to 
support  his  family,  which  means,  to  join  them 
in  consuming  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  he 
firequently  conspires  with  his  wife  to  get  that 
allowance  increased,  or  prevent  its  being  dimi- 
nished.   This  brinffs  beggary,  trickery,  and 
quarrelling,  and  ends  in  settled  craft.  Though 
he  have  the  iodtnation,  he  wants  the  courage 
to  become,  like  more  energetic  men  of  bis 
class,  a  poacher  or  smuggler  on  a  small  scale, 
but  he  pilfers  occasionally,  and  teaches  his 
duldren  to  lie  and  steal    His  subdued  and 
slavish  manner  towards  his  sreat  neighbors 
diows  that  they  treat  him  with  suspicion  and 
harshness.     Consequently,  he  at  once  hates 
and  dreads  Ihem;  but  he  will  never  harm 
them  by  violent  means.    Too  degraded  to  be 
desperate,  he  is  only  thoroughly  depraved 
Hie  miserable  career  will  be  short ;  rneuma- 
tism  and  asthma  are  conducting  him  to  the 
workhouse,  where  he  will  breathe  his  last 
without  one  pleasant  recollection,  and  so  make 
room  for  anoUier  wretch,  who  may  live  and  die 
in  the  same  way.**  And  this  description,  or  some 
other  not  much  less  revolting,  is  applied  to 
the  "  bulk  of  the  people — the  great  body  of 
the  people."    Take  the  following  description 
of  the  condition  of  childhood,  wluch  has  justly 
been  called  eloquent  :* 

'*The  diildren  of  the  very  poor  have  no 
young  times.  It  makes  the  verv  heart  bleed 
to  overhear  the  casual  street  talk  between  a 
poor  woman  and  her  little  girl — a  woman  of 
the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition  rather 
ajbove  Uie  squalid  tieings  we  have  been  coo- 
templating.  It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery 
books,  of  summer  holidays  (fitting  that  age), 
of  the  promised  sight  or  play,  of  praised  suffi- 
ciency at  echocil ;  it  is  of  mangling  and  clear- 
starching-—of  tl)e  price  of  coals  or  of  potatoes. 
The  questiouH  of  the  child,  that  should  be  the 
very  outpouiings  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are 
marked  with  forecast  and  melancholy  provi- 
dence. It  has  come  to  be  a  woman  Mfore  it 
was  a  child.  It  has  learned  to  go  to  market ; 
it  chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs; 
it  is  knowing,  acute,  sharpened ;  it  never  prat- 
tles.^   Imagine  such  a  description  applied  to 
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the  children  of  nogio  ikvBsi,  the  most 
of  human  beings,  whose  life  is  a  holiday. 

And  this  people  to  whom  theee  hontus  art 
iamiliar,  are  those  who  fill  the  world  wiik 
clamor  ooncenang  the  kijustice  atid  cmelty  d 
slavery.  I  speaik  in  no  in vidioua  spirit ;  dk- 
therthe  laws  nor  the  goveroment  of  ^-"g'lri 
are  to  be  reproached  with  the  evila  wbidb  an 
inseparable  fW>m  the  state  of  their  society; 
As  little,  undoubtedly,  are  we  to  be  rs- 
proached  with  the  existeoee  of  our  slavery. 
Including  the  whole  United  States — aod,  far 
reasons  already  given,  the  whole  ought  to  be 
included,  as  receiving  io  oo  unequal  degree  the 
benefit — may  we  not  say  joetly  that  we  hava 
less  slavery,  and  more  mitigated  8laveiy,thaB 
any  country  in  the  civilised  world  f 

That  they  are  called  free,  UDd<n]b4edly  a^ 
gravatea  the  sufferings  of  the  alavea  of  oihc 
regions.  Tbey  see  the  eDormoiia  iBaqosli^ 
which  exists,  and  feel  their  own  mieeiy,  aoa 
can  hardly  conceive  otherwise  than  that  there 
is  some  injustice  in  the  institutions  of  socis^ 
to  occasion  these.  They  regard  the  apparcot^ 
more  fortunate  class  as  oppreasora;  aad  it 
adds  bitterness  that  they  slxnild  be  of  the 
same  name  and  race.  They  leel  iDdiniil? 
more  acutely,  and  more  of  discoDtent  and  en 
passion  is  excited.  They  feel  thai  it  ia  medk- 
ery  that  calls  them  free.  Men  ^o  not  ao  Bodb 
hate  and  envy  those  who  are  sepamted  froa 
tiiem  by  a  wide  distance,  and  some  apparent^ 
impassable  barrier,  as  those  who  appraaa 
nearer  to  their  own  condhion,  and  with  wkott 
they  habitually  bring  theuaelvea  into  ttm- 
panson.  The  slave  with  ua  is  not  taotaJoed 
with  the  name  of  freedom,  to  which  Us  whole 
condition  gives  the  lie,  and  woidd  do  ao  if  he 
were  emancipated  to-morrow.  Hio  AfricBa 
slave  sees  that  Nature  herself  has  marked  him 
as  a  separate — and  if  left  to  himself^  i  have 
no  doubt  he  would  feel  it  to  be  an 
race,  and  interposed  a  barrier  almost 
able  to  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  aams 
society,  standing  on  'the  same  footing  of 
right  and  privilege  with  hie  master. 

That  the  African  negro  ia  an  utferior  rtaiekj 
of  the  human  race,  is,  I  think,  now  gcDctaUy 
admitted,  and  his  distinguishing  chararteroba 
are  such  as  peculiarly  mark  nun  out  for  the 
situation  which  he  occupies  among  ua;  and 
those  are  no  leas  marked  in  their  ot^iual 
country  than  we  have  daily  oceasioii  to  ob- 
serve Uiem.  The  most  remarkable  is  their  iah 
difference  to  personal  liberty.  In  Urn  thaj 
have  foUowea  their  instincts,  sinee  wo  have 
any  knowledge  of  their  continent,  by  enslar- 
ing  each  other ;  but^  contrary  to  the  experieoca 
of  every  other  raoe,  the  poasessioo  of  alav«a 
has  no  material  effect  in  raising  the 
and  promoting  the  civilization,  of  the 
Another  trait  is  the  want  of  domestic 
tions,  and  insensibility  to  the  tiea  of  kiB«)rad 
In  the  travels  of  the  Landers,  after  speaking 
of  a  aipgle  exa^oo^  in  the  penoB  ii  a  wo- 
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tttH  who  ta0tM;f«d  MHie  tnaMient  emotkm  in 
ptiriiig  by  Um  country  from  which  riie  bad 
teen  torn  as  a  slave,  the  aathor  adde-^**  Hiat 
Aftieana,  general^  speaking,  betray  the  most 
perfect  ioiHSbrence  on  losing  (heir  liberty  and 
bei^g  deprived  of  their  Mfaitives,  while  love 
iff  oMotry  is  equally  a  stnusger  to  their 
breasts^  as  social  leBdemess  or  domestic  aifec- 
tioiL"    '*Blarriage  is  celebrated  by  the  natiree 
as  QDConeeniediy  as  possible ;  a  man  thinks 
as  little  of  taking  a  wife  as  of  catting  an  ear 
of  oum;  affection  is  aktogetber  out  of  the 
^nestioa''     They  are,  however,  very  snbmis- 
sive  to  authority,  and  seem  to  entertain  great 
reverence  for  chiefe,  priests,  and  masters.    No 
greater  indignity  can  be  offered  an  tndivhkud 
than  to  throw  opprobrium  on  his  parents. 
On  this  point  of  their  character  I  think  I 
have  remarked  that,  contrary  to  the  instincts 
of  nature  in  other  races,  they  entertain  less 
regard  for  children  than  fbr  parents,  to  whose 
aothoriW  they  have  been  accustomed  to  sub- 
mit    iCheur  character  is  thus  summed  up 
b^  the  traveller  quoted  >—*' The  few  opportu- 
nities we  have  had  of  studying  thehr  charac- 
tera  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are  a  sim- 
ple, honest,  ineffisnsive,  but  weak,  timid,  and 
cowardly  race.     They  seem  to  have  no  social 
teoderaesB,  very  few  of  those  amiable  pri- 
vate virtues  which  could  win  our  affections, 
and  none  of  those  public  qualities  that  daim 
respect  or  commana  admhration.    The  love  of 
country  is  not  strong  enough  in  their  bosoms 
to  entice  them  to  deftnd  it  against  a  despica- 
ble foe;  and  of  Hie  active  eneigy,  noble  sen- 
timents, and  contempt  of  danger,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  North  American  tribes,  nod  other 
savages,  no  traces  ere  to  be  found  among  this 
slotiifiil  people.     Regardless  of  the  past,  as 
reckless  of  tne  ftilure,  t^ei  present  alone  iiUQu- 
ences  their  actiens.    In  this  respect  they  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  mtture  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion than  perhaps  any  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  gfobe.**    Let  me  ask,  if  this  peo- 
ple do  not  ramish  the  very  material  out  of 
which  slaves  ought  to  be  made;  and  whether 
it  be  not  an  improving  of  their  condition  to 
make  them  the  slaves  of  civilised  masters  f 
lliere  is  a  varietv  in  the  chameter  of  the  tribes. 
Some  are  brutally  and  savagely  ferocious  and 
bloody,  whom  it  would  be  mercy  to  enslave. 
IVom  the  travellera^  account,  it  s<f ems  not  un- 
likely that  theneisrro  race  is  tending  to  ester- 
minatioo,  being  daily  encroached  on  and  over- 
ran by  the  superior  Arab  race.    It  may  be, 
that  when  they  shall  have  been  loosed  from 
their  native  seats,  they  may  be  found  numer- 
ous, aad  in  no  unhappy  condition,  on  the  con- 
tinent to  which  they  have  been  transplanted. 
The  opinion  which  connects  form  and  fea- 
tures with  character  and  intellectual  power, 
is  one  so  deeply  Impressed  on  the  human  mind, 
that  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who 
does  not  almost  daily  act  upon  it»  and  in  some 
Terifyitstmth.    Yet  hi  spite  ef  this  | 
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intimation  of  natars,  and  though  the  anatomist 
and  physiologist  may  tell  thecfi  that  the  races 
differ  in  every  bone  and  muscle,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  brain  and  nerves,  yet  there  are 
some  who,  with  a  most  bigoted  and  fimatical 
determination  to  A-ee  themselves  from  what 
the^  have  prejudged  to  be  prejudice,  will  stiU 
mamtidn  that  this  physiognomy,  evidently 
tending  to  that  of  the  brute,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  Oaocasian  race,  may  be  en* 
lightened  by  as  much  thought^  and  animated 
by  as  lofty  sentiments.  We,  who  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  judging,  are  pronounced 
to  be  incompetent  to  do  so^  and  to  be  blinded 
by  our  interests  and  prejudicee->-often  by 
thoee  who  have  no  opportunity  at  aU.  Are 
we  to  be  taught  to  distrust  or  dnsbelieve  thai 
which  we  dail^  observe,  and  fomiliaity  know, 
on  such  authority  t  Our  prejudices  are  spoken 
o£  But  the  truth  is,  that^  until  veir  lately, 
since  ciroumetanoes  have  compelled  us  to 
think  of  ourselves,  we  took  our  opinico  en 
this  subject,  as  on  every  other,  reaov  formed, 
from  the  country  of  our  origia  And  so  deep- 
ly rooted  were  tneiy,  that  we  adhered  to  them, 
as  most  men  will  do  to  deeply  rooted  opbioos, 
even  against  the  evidence  of  our  own  obser- 
vations and  our  own  senses.  If  the  inferiority 
exists,  it  is  attributed  to  the  apathy  and  d^- 
radation  produced  by  slavery.  Though  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  scattered  over  oflier 
countries,  where  the  laws  impose  no  liabiH^ 
upon  them,  none  has  given  evidence  of  an  ap- 
proach to  even  mediocrity  of  inteliectoal  ex- 
cellence, this,  too,  is  attributed  to  the  slaveiy 
of  a  portion  of  their  race.  They  are  regarded 
as  a  servile  caste,  and  degraded  by  opinions, 
and  thus  every  generous  effort  is  repressed. 
Tet,  though  this  should  be  the  general  eflfeot, 
this  very  estimation  Is  calculate  to  produce 
the  contrary  effect  in  particular  instances.  It 
Is  observed  oy  Bacon,  with  respect  to  deformed 
persons  and  eunudis,  that  though  in  genotd 
there  is  something  of  perversity  b  their  dba- 
meter,  the  disadvantage  often  leads  to  extra* 
onlinary  displays  of  vn*tne  aad  excellence. 
**  Whosoever  nath  any  thhw  hi  hie  person  that 
doth  induce  contempt,  hat£  also  a  perpetual 
ppur  in  himself)  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself 
from  scorn."  So  it  would  be  with  them  if 
they  were  capable  of  European  aBpiratkxn^— 
genhis,  if  they  possessed  it,  would  be  doubly 
nred  with  noble  rage  to  rescue  itself  from  thn 
scorn.  Of  course  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  may  not  be  found  among  them  some  of 
superior  capacity  to  many  white  persons;  but 
that  great  intellectual  powers  are,  perhaps, 
never  found  among  them,  and  that  in  general 
their  capacity  is  very  limited,  and  that  o*pit- 
city  animal  and  coarse,  fitting  them  peccdiarly 
to  discbarge  the  lower  and  merely  mechanical 
offices  of  society.  And  why  shoulil  it  not  be 
so  t  We  have  among  domestic  animals  Infi- 
nite varieties,  distinguished  by  rarious  degrees 
of  sagacity,  courage^  strei^lb,  swiitoeaa^  and 
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other  qualities.  And  it  m*^  be  obeenred, 
that  thia  ki  no  objection  to  their  being  derived 
from  a  common  origin,  which  we  suppoee 
them  to  have  had.  Yet  these  aeddenta]  qua- 
lities,  a»  they  ma^  be  termed,  however  ac- 
quired in  the  first  instance,  we  Imew  that  they 
transmit  unimpaired  to  their  posterity  ibr  an 
mdo&nite  succession  of  generations.  It  is 
most  important  that  these  varieties  shoukl 
be  preserved,  and  that  each  should  be  applied 
to  the  pirpoees  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 
No  philo  zoist^  I  believe,  has  suggested  it  as 
desirable,  that  these  varieties  should  be  melt- 
ed down  into  one  equal,  undistinguished  race 
of  curs  or  road-horses.  Slavery,  as  it  is  said 
in  an  eloquent  article  published  in  a  southern 
periodical  wcHrk,*  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
other  ideas,  **has  done  more  to  elevate  a  de 
graded  race  in  the  scale  of  humanity;  to  tame 
the  savage;  todviliae  the  barbarous ;  to  soft- 
en the  ferocious;  to  enlighten  the  i^;norant; 
and  to  spread  the  blessings  of  Ohnstiaaity 
among  the  heathen,  than  all  the  missionaries 
that  philanthropy  and  religion  have  ever  sent 
forth/*  Yetk  unquestionable  as  this  is»  and 
though  human  ingenuity  and  thought  may  be 
tasked  in  vain  to  devise  any  other  means  by 
which  these  blessings  could  have  been  con- 
ferred, yet  a  sort  of  sensibility  which  would  be 
only  mawkish  and  contemptible,  if  it  were 
not  mischievous,  affects  still  to  weep  oyer  the 
wrongs  of  **  injured  Aihc&"  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  of  the  immense  benefit  which  has  been 
conferred  on  the  race,  by  transplanting  them 
from  their  nativOi  dark,  and  barbarous  regions, 
to  the  American  continent  and  islands  I  There 
three  fourths  of  the  race  are  in  a  state  of  the 
most  deplorable  personal  slavery.  And  thuse 
who  are  not,  are  m  a  scarcely  less  deplorable 
condition  of  political  slavery  to  barbarous 
chiefs,  who  value  neither  life  nor  any  other 
human  right»  or  enthralled  by  priests  to  the 
most  abject  and  atrocious  superstitiona  Take 
the  following  testimony  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  observers,  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  obeerviog  them  in  both  situations.-f 
**  The  wild  savage  is  tlie  child  of  passion,  un- 
aidi^  b^  one  rajr  of  religion  or  morality  to 
direct  hi&  course,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
existence  is  stained  with  every  crime  tliat  can 
debase  human  nature  to  a  level  with  the  bnite 
creation.  Who  can  say  that  the  slaves  in  our 
oolooies  are  such  t  Are  they  not,  by  compa- 
rison with  their  still  savage  brethren,  enlight 
ened  beings!  Is  not  the  West  Indian  negro, 
therefore,  greatly  indebted  to  his  master  for 
making  him  what  he  is^for  having  raised  him 
from  the  «tate  of  debasement  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  placed  him  in  a  scale  of  civilixed 
iK)ciety|     How  can  he  repay  him?     He  is 
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possessed  of  nothing'—the  only  retiim  bb  Ur 
power  is  his  servitude.  The  man  who  ha» 
seen  the  wild  African,  roaming  in  his  native 
woods,  and  the  well-fed,  happy-looking  negro- 
of  the  West  Indies,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  ta 
judge  of  their  com^rative  happiness:  the 
former,- 1  strongly  suspect,  would  be  glad  to 
change  his  state  of  boasted  freedom,'  starva* 
tion  and  disease,  to  become  the  slave  of  sig- 
ners, and  the  commiseration  of  eainte."  It 
was  a  useful  and  beneficent  wcvk,  apppoacLr 
ine  the  heroic,  to  tame  the  wild  bor»e,  and 
subdue  him  to  the  use  of  man ;  how  mack 
more  totame  the  nobler  animal  that  is  eapar 
ble  of  reason,  and  subdue  him  to  netfiilnesa 

We  believe  that  the  tendency  of  alaveiy  m 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  master.  No 
doubt  the  character— especially  of  yaotb— 
has  sometimes  received  a  taint  ana  prem»> 
ture  knowledge  of  vice,  from  the  eoataet 
and  association  with  ignorant  and  servile 
beings  of  gross  manners  and  morals.  Tet 
still  we  beUeve  that  the  entire  tendeney  ia 
to  inspire  disgust  and  aversion  towards 
their  peealiar  vices.  It  was  not  without  a 
knowledge  of  nature  that  the  Spartans  ex- 
hibited Uie  vices  of  slaves  by  way  of  nega- 
tive example  to  their  children.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  view  oi  this  degradatioOr 
mitigated  as  it  i^  has  the  effect  ol  Backing 
probity  more  strict^  the  pride  of  cbameter 
more  high,  the  sense  of  honor  more  stroi^ 
than  is  commonlv  found  where  this  instiln- 
tion  does  not  exist  Whatever  may  be  the 
prevailing  fault*  or  vicea  oi  the  masters  eC 
slavcf^  they  haye  not  eommenly  been  under- 
stood to  be  those  of  dishonesty,  sowardiee^ 
meanness,  or  falsehood.  And  so  most  nnr 
(questionably  it  ought  to  b&  Our  inatito- 
tions  would  indeed  be  intolerable  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  if,  condemning  one 
portion  of  society  to  hopeless  ignorance  and 
comparative  degradation,  they  should  make 
no  atonement  by  elevating  the  other  class 
by  higher  virtues  and  more  liberal  attain- 
ments— ^if,  besides  degraded  slaves^  tbers 
should  be  ignorant,  ignoble,  and  degraded 
freemen.  There  is  a  broad  and  well  marked 
line,  beyond  which  no  slavish  vice  should  be 
regarded  with  the  least  toleration  or  allow* 
anee.  One  class  is  cut  off  from  all  interest  ia 
the  state — ^that  abstraction  so  potent  to  the 
feelings  of  a  generous  nature.  The  other 
must  make  compensation  by  increased  assi- 
duity and  devotion  to  its  honor  and  welfare^ 
The  love  of  weaUh--«o  laudable  when  kept 
within  proper  limits,  so  base  and  misehiev- 
ous  when  it  exeeeds  them — so  infeetions  in 
its  example,  an  infection  to  which,  I  fear, 
we  have  been  too  much  exposed — should  be 
pursued  by  no  arts  in  an^  degree  eqoivoeid, 
or  at  any  risk  of  injustice  to  others.  So 
surely  as  there  is  a  ju^t  and  wise  Governor 
of  the  universe,  who  punishes  the  sins  of  na> 
tions  and  comnmnitie^  as  well  as  of  indivi- 
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^ualftt  to  vstffy  ibftfl  we  mBw  pnniahment, 
if  w€  are  indifferent  to  that  moral  and  in- 
tellectual ealtiyation  of  which  the  means  are 
fumiahed  to  as,  and  to  which  we  are  called 
and  incited  by  our  situation. 

I  would  to  Heayen  I  could  express,  as  I 
feel,  the  conviction  how  necessary  this  oulti- 
ration  i^  not  only  to  our  prosperity  and 
consideration,  bat  to  our  safety  and  yery 
•zistenee.  We,  the  slayeholding  states,  are 
in  a  hopeless  minority  in  our  own  oonfeder- 
ated  republic-'^  say  nothing  of  the  ereat 
confederacy  of  civilized  states.  It  is  adn^t- 
ted,  I  belieye,  not  only  by  slaveholders,  but 
by  others,  that  we  have  sent  to  our  common 
councils  more  than  our  due  diare  of  talent^ 
high  character,  and  eloquence.  Tet  in  spite 
of  all  these,  most  strenuously  exerted  mea- 
sures have  been  sometimes  adopted,  whieh 
we  believed  to  be  dangerous  and  injurious 
to  us,  and  threatening  to  be  fatal  What 
would  be  our  situation,  if,  instead  of  these, 
we  were  only  represented  by  ignorant  and 
grovelling  men,  incapable  of  raising  their 
yiews  beyond  a  job  or  a  petty  office,  and  in- 
capable of  commanding  hearing  or  consider- 
ation t  May  I  be  permitted  to  advertn-by 
no  means  invidiously — ^to  the  late  contest 
carried  on  by  South  Carolina  against 
federal  authority,  and  so  happily  terminat- 
ed by  the  moderation  which  prevailed  in 
our  public  connoilsf  I  have  often  reflect- 
ed what  one  circumstance,  more  than  any 
other,  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of 
a  contestk  apparently  so  hopeless,  in  whidi 
one  weak  and  divided  state  was  arrayed 
against  the  whole  force  of  the  confederacy 
— ^unsustained  and  uncountenanced  even  by 
those  who  had  a  common  interest  with  her. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be,  that  we  had  for 
leaders  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  great 
intellectual  power,  cooperating  cordially  and 
in  good  faitJi,  and  commanding  respect  and 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  by  elevated 
and  honorable  character.  It  was  from  these 
that  we — the  followers  at  home—caught 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  gloomiest  aspect 
of  our  affaira  These^  by  their  eloquence 
and  the  largeness  of  their  views,  at  least 
shook  the  faith  of  the  dominant  majority  in 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  measures, 
or  the  practicability  of  carrying  them  into 
■necessfttl  effect,  and  by  their  bearing  and 
well-known  character,  satisfied  them  that 
South  Carolina  would  do  all  that  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  do.  Without  those,  how 
different  might  have  been  the  result  1  And 
who  ehall  say  what  at  this  day  would  have 
been  the  aspect  of  Uie  now  flourishing  fields 
and  cities  of  South  Carolina  f  Or  rather 
without  these,  it  is  probable  the  contest 
Would  never  have  been  began;  but  tliat, 
without  even  the  animation  of  a  struggle, 
we  should  have  sunk  silently  into  a  hope- 
less and  degrading  subjectioQ.      While  I 


have  memory — ^in  the  eactremlty  of  age — ^in 
sickness-— under  all  the  reverses  and  calami- 
ties of  life — I  shall  have  one  source  of  pride 
and  consolation— that  of  having  been  asso- 
ciated, according  to  my  humbler  position, 
with  the  noble  spirits  who  stood  prepared 
to  devote  themselves  for  liberty— the  Con- 
stitution—the Union.  May  such  character 
and  such  talent  never  be  wanting  to  South 
Carolina  1 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  to 
an  assembly  like  this,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  master  to  his  slave  should  be  distin- 
guished by  the  utmost  humanity.  Tliat  we 
should  indeed  regard  them  as  wards  and 
dependants  on  our  kindnees^  for  whose  well 
being  in  everj  way  we  are  deeply  respon- 
sible. This  is  no  less  the  dictate  of  wisdom 
and  just  policy,  than  of  right  feeling.  It  is 
wise  with  respect  to  the  services  to  be  ex- 
pected from  tnem.  I  have  never  heard  of 
an  owner  whose  conduct  in  their  manage- 
ment was  distinguished  by  undue  severity, 
whose  slaves  were  not  in  a  great  degree 
worthless  to  hino.  A  cheerful  and  kind  de- 
meanor, with  the  expression  of  interest  in 
themselves  and  their  affairs,  is,  perhaps^  cal- 
culated to  have  a  better  effect  on  them,  than 
what  might  be  esteemed  more  substantial 
favors  and  indulgences.  Throughout  nature^ 
attachment  is  the  reward  of  attachment  It 
is  wise,  too,  in  relation  to  the  civilixed 
world  around  us,  to  avoid  giving  occasion 
to  the  odium  which  is  so  industriously  ez- 
cite4  against  ourselves  and  our  institutionsi 
For  this  reason,  public  opinion  should,  if 

Sossible,  bear  even  more  strongly  and  in- 
ignantly  than  it  does  at  present,  on  masters 
who  practise  any  wanton  cruelty  on  their 
slaves.  The  miscreant  who  is  guilty  of  thii^ 
not  only  violates  the  law  of  God  and  of 
humanity,  but  as  far  as  in  him  li«B»  by  bring- 
ing odium  upon,  endangers  the  institutions 
of  his  country,  and  the  safety  of  his  country- 
men. He  casts  a  shade  upon  tlie  character 
of  every  individual  of  hisfellow-citizens»  and 
does  every  one  of  them  a  personal  injury. 
So  of  him  who  indulges  in  any  odious  ex- 
cess of  intemperate  or  licentious  passion.  It 
is  detached  instances  of  this  sort^  of  which 
the  existence  is,  perhaps,  hardljr  l^nowii 
among  ourselves,  tnat^  collected  with  perti- 
nacious and  malevolent  industry,  afford  the 
most  formidable  weapons  to  the  mischievouB 
zealots^  who  array  them  as  beins  charao- 
teristic  of  our  general  manners  ana  state  of 
society. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to 
intimate,  that  a  vigorous,  as  well  as  just 
government,  should  not  be  exercised  over 
2avea.  This  b  part  of  our  duty  towards 
them,  no  less  obligatory  than  any  other 
duty,  flud  no  less  necessary  towards  their 
well-being  Uian  to  ours.  I  believe  that  at 
least  as  much  injury  has  been  done  and  anf- 
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fering  inflicted  by  weak  and  injadiciona  in- 
dulgence, as  by  inordinate  severity.  He 
whose  bosiness  is  to  labor,  shonld  be  made 
to  labor,  and  that  with  doe  diligence,  and 
should  be  rigorously  restrained  from  excess 
or  vice.  This  is  no  less  necessary  to  his 
happiness  than  to  his  usefulness.  The  master 
who  neglects  this^  not  only  makes  his  slaves 
unprofitable  to  himself,  but  discontented 
and  wretched — a  nuisance  to  his  neighbors 
and  to  societv. 

I  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  onr  in- 
stitution is  to  elevate  the  female  character, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  other  sex,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons.  In  other  states  of  society,  there 
is  no  well-defined  limit  to  separate  virtue 
and  vice.  There  are  de^ees  of  vice,  from 
the  most  flagrant  and  odious,  to  that  which 
scarcely  incurs  the  censure  of  society. 
Many  individuals  occupy  an  unequivocal 
position ;  and  as  society  oecomes  accustomed 
to  this,  there  will  be  a  less  peremptory  re- 
quirement of  purity  in  female  manners  and 
conduct;  and  often  the  whole  of  the  society 
will  be  in  a  tainted  and  uncertain  condition 
with  respect  to  female  virtue.  Here,  there 
is  that  certain  and  marked  line,  above  which 
there  is  no  toleration  or  allowance  for  any 
approach  to  license  of  manners  or  conduct, 
and  she  who  falls  below  it,  will  fall  far  be- 
low even  the  slave.  "How  many  will  incur 
this  penalty? 

And  permit  me  to  sny,  that  this  elevation 
of  the  female  character  is  no  less  important 
and  essential  to  us,  than  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation  of  the  other  sex.  It 
would  indeed  be  intolerable,  if,  when  one 
dass  of  society  is  necessarily  degraded  in 
this  respect,  no  compensation  were  made  by 
the  superior  elevation  and  purity  of  the 
other.  Not  only  essential  purity  of  conduct, 
but  the  utmost  purity  or  manners,  and,  I 
will  add,  though  it  may  incur  the  formidable 
charge  of  affectation  or  prudery,  a  greater 
severity  of  decorum  than  is  required  else- 
where, is  necessary  among  us.  Always 
should  be  strenuously  resisted  the  attempts 
which  have  been  sometimes  made  to  intro- 
duce among  us  the  freedom  of  foreign  Euro- 
pean, and  especially  of  continental  manners. 
This  freedom,  the  remotest  in  the  world 
from  that  which  sometimes  springs  from 
simplicity  of  manners,  is  calculated  and  com- 
monly intended  to  confound  the  outward 
distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice.  It  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  licentiousness— 4o  proouce 
this  eff'ect — that,  if  those  who  are  clothed 
with  the  outward  color  and  garb  of  vice 
may  be  well  received  by  society,  those  who 
are  actually  guilty  may  hope  to  be  so  too. 
It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  often  perfect 
purity  where  there  is  very  great  freedom  of 
manners.  And,  I  have  no  doubt,  this  may 
be  true  in  particular  instances,  but  it  is  never 
true  of  any  mteUty  in  which  this  is  the  general 


state  of  maaneTB.  What  guards  can  then 
be  to  purity,  when  ervery  thing  thai  may 
posiibfy  be  done  innocently,  ia  habitiially 
practised;  when  there  can  be  no  impro- 

Eriety  which  is  not  vieef  And  what  must 
e  the  depth  of  the  depravity,  when  there 
is  a  departure  from  that  which  Uiey  admit  as 
principle  t  Besides,  things  which  may  perhaps 
oe  practised  innocently  where  diey  arenuniliar, 
produce  a  moral  dflaoeratioD  in  the  coarse  of 
their  being  introduced  where  they  are  new. 
Let  na  say,  we  vill  not  have  the  maimen  oi 
South  Carolina  changed. 

I  have  before  said,  that  free  labor  ia 
cheaper  than  the  labor  of  slaves,  and  eo  far  aa 
it  is  so,  the  candition  of  the  free  laborer  is 
worse.  But  I  think  President  Dew  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  this  is  only  tme  of  oorthem 
countries.  It  is  matter  of  fismiliar  remark, 
that  the  tenden^  of  warm  dimatea  la  to  rdaz 
the  human  constitution  and  indiapoee  to  labor. 
The  earth  yields  abundantly— in  acme  regions 
almost  spontaneously — ^nnder  the  inflnenoe  at 
the  sun,  and  the  means  of  supportiiig  lilie  are 
obtained  with  but  sli^t  exertion;  and  men  v31 
use  no  greater  exertion  than  ia  Deoeeaaiy  ta 
the  purpose.  This  very  Inxuriaoce  erf*  vegeta- 
tion, where  no  other  cause  ooocura,  readers  tbe 
air  less  salubrious,  and  even  when  poatrrt 
malady  doee  not  exist,  the  health  is  haoitaafly 
impaired.  Indolence  renders  the  coDatitntioB 
more  liable  to  these  effects  of  the  Mhoogpken, 
and  these  again  aggravate  the  indolenoe.  No- 
thing but  the  coercion  of  slaveiy  can  orereonw 
the  repugnance  to  labor  under  these  encash 
stances,  and  by  snbdning  the  anil,  inoprofe 
and  render  wholesome  the  climate. 

OoNCLunDfo  Rxixnonom.— Past  V. — ^It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  there  does  not  now 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  people  io  a 
tropical  dimate,  or  one  appmadiing  to  it, 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  that  is  hi  a  state 
of  high  civilixation,  or  exhibits  the  ene 
which  mark  the  progress  towards  it  Mi 
and  the  Sooth  American  republics,* 


*  The  autborof  En^and  and  Amerlos  thna  epeaki 
oftbeOolomblmn  republic:  1*,^,^ 

**  Daring  some  yws,  this  ooIobt  has  been  ••  inde- 
pendent state;  bat  ihe  people  dwperaed  orer  thmm 
rast  and  fbrtUe  plains  have  almost  ceased  to  rultrrafit 
the  good  laud  at  thdr  disposal ;  tbejr  eabsist  ptt^d- 
paUv,  many  of  them  entirslj,  on  the  Heeli  oT  wM 
cattle;  thej  have  loat  most  of  the  arts  oC  ciTfiaad 
life ;  not  a  Tew  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  deplora^is 
mlaery;  and  if  thej  should  oontinne,  aalt  eeene  pro^ 
able  thej  will,  to  retrograde  aa  at  pieeeat,  tbe  beaa> 
tina  pampaa  of  Baeaoa  Ayrea  will  sooo  be  flt  for  aB> 
other  experiment  in  colonisation.    Slavfe^  bl^ck  ar 

tellow,  woald  hare  caltirated  thoes  plaha^  would 
are  kept  together,  would  hare  been  naade  to 
each  other ;  woiUd,  by  keeping  together  and 

each  other,  hare  raised  a  surplus  produce  ea 

able  in  di»tant  markets ;  would  bare  kept  th«lr 
tere  together  for  the  sake  of  markets ;  wontd,  by 

bination  of  labor,  have  prcserred  amoag  their  ma 

the  arts  and  habiU  of  aviJispd  life.**  Yet  this  wrtov. 
the  whole  practical  effect  of  whoae  work,  wbatevw 
he  may  bsTe  thought  or  inteadsd.  Is  k>  show  tbe  ah- 
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on  their  new  career  of  indepeodenee,  mad 
having  gone  through  a  farce  of  aboUBhing  ala- 
▼ery,  are  rapidly  degenerating,  e^en  from 
eemi-barbarism.  The  only  portioo  of  the 
South  American  continent  which  seems  to  be 
making  any  favorable  progress,  in  spite  of  a 
weak  and  arbitrary  civil  government,  is  Bra- 
ail,  in  which  slavery  has  been  retained.  Cuba, 
of  the  same  race  with  the  continental  repub 
lies,  is  daily  and  rapidly  advancing  in  indus- 
try and  civilicatioo ;  and  this  is  owing  exdu 
sively  to  her  slaves.  St  Domingo  is  strode 
out  of  the  map  of  civilized  existence,  and  the 
British  West  Indies  will  shortly  be  sa  On 
the  other  continent,  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
degenerate,  and  their  rapid  progress  is  down- 
ward. Their  southern  coast  is  infested  with 
disease,  arising  from  causes  which  industry 
might  readily  overcome,  but  that  industry 
they  will  never  exert  Qreece  is  still  barbar- 
ous and  scantilpr  peopled.  The  work  of  an 
English  physician,  distinguished  by  strong 
tense  ana  power  of  observation,*  gives  u 
most  affecting  picture  of  the  condition  of  Italy, 
especially  aoum  of  the  Apennines.  With  the 
decay  of  mdustry,  the  climate  has  degenerated 
towards  the  condition  from  which  it  was  first 
rescued  by  the  labor  of  sUves.  There  is 
poison  in  every  man's  veins,  affecting  the  very 
springs  of  life,  dullbg  or  extinguishing,  with 
(he  eneiigies  of  the  bmly,  all  energy  of  mind, 
and  often  exhibiting  itself  in  the  most  appall- 
ing forms  of  disease.  From  year  to  year  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  creeps  forward,  nar- 
lowmg  the  cirdes  within  which  it  is  possible 
(o  sostaln  human  life.  With  disease  and 
misery,  industry  still  more  rapidly  decays,  and 
if  the  process  goes  on,  it  seems  that  Italy  will 
MMD  be  ready  for  another  experiment  of  colo- 
nization. 

Yet  oooe  it  was  not  so,  when  Italy  was 
possessed  by  the  masters  of  slaves;  when 
Borne  contained  her  millions,  and  Italy  was  a 
garden;  when  their  iron  energies  of  body 
conresponded  with  the  energies  of  mind,  which 
made  them  conquerors  in  everj  climate  and 
OB  every  soil;  rolled  the  tide  of  conquest,  not 
as  in  later  times,  from  the  south  to  the  north ; 
extended  their  laws  and  their  dvilization,  and 
created  them  lorda  of  tlie  earth. 

**  Wbsl  conflux  Issoing  forth  or  entering  in ; 
Praetor*,  pro-conauls  to  their  provinces, 
HastiDg,  or  on  return  in  robes  of  atate. 
lietora  and  rods,  the  eudgnsof  their  power, 
LcgioDS  and  ooborts,  torms  of  horse  and  wings ; 
Or  ambassiea  flrom  regions  fkr  remote. 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Applau  road, 
Or  on  th*  Emilian ;  aome  from  farthest  sooth, 

Bolata  necessity  and  Immense  benefits  of  slavery, 
finds  it  necessary  to  add,  I  suppose,  in  deference  to 
(he  geaeral  sentiment  of  hia  oountryaen,  *^  that  sla- 
very might  have  done  all  this,  aeema  not  more  plain 
than  ttiat  so  much  good  would  hs?e  been  bought  too 
dear.  If  Its  price  had  been  slavery."  Weil  may  we 
sajT  that  the  word  aakea  men  mad. 
oaCbaageof  Ai& 


Ehrens,  end  where  the  shadow  both  wsy  fUls, 

Meroe,  Nilotic  iale,  and  more  to  went, 

The  realms  of  Boechus  to  the  Blaekmoor  sea ; 

From  th'  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 

From  India  and  the  golden  Cbersoneee, 

And  utmoat  Indians  iale,  Taprobona, 

Dnak  face<*,  with  wliite  silken  turbans  wreathed  i 

From  Gallia,  Gades,  and  the  Britiah  West ; 

Germsns  and  Scythians,  and  t'armatians,  north 

Beyond  Danublua  to  the  Tauric  Pool ! 

AU  nations  now  to  Rome  obedience  pay.'* 

Such  was  and  such  is  the  picture  of  Italy 
Greece  presents  a  contrast  not  1«8S  striking. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  great  change  f 
Many  causes,  no  doubt,  have  concurred ;  but 
though 

<*  War,  fkmine,  pestilence,  and  flood  and  fire 
Have  dealt  opon  the  seven-hiUed  dty's  pride," 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  nothing  has  dealt 
upon  it  more  heavily  than  the  loss  of  domestic 
slavery.  Is  not  this  evident?  If  they  had 
slaves,  with  an  energetic  civil  government, 
would  the  deadly  miasma  be  permitted  to 
overspread  the  Campiffna  and  invade  Rome 
herself  t  Would  not  Uie  soil  be  cultivated, 
and  the  wastes  reclaimed  I  A  late  traveller* 
mentions  a  canal,  cut  for  miles  through  rock 
and  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  bt  Celeno^  on  whidi 
thirty  thousand  Roman  slaves  were  employed 
for  eleven  years,  and  which  remains  ahnoet 
perfect  to  the  present  day.  This,  the  govern- 
ment  of  Nai^es  was  ten  years  in  repairing 
with  an  hundred  workmea  The  imperishable 
works  of  Rome  which  remain  to  the  present 
day  were,  ibr  the  most  part,  executed  by 
slaves.  How  different  would  be  the  conditbn 
of  Naples,  if  for  her  wretched  lazzaroni  were 
substituted  negro  slaves,  employed  in  render- 
ing productive  the  pUiins  whose  fertility  now 
serves  only  to  infect  the  air  1 

To  us,  on  whom  this  institution  is  fiistened, 
and  who  could  not  shake  it  off  even  if  we  de> 
sired  to  do  so,  the  great  republics  of  antiauity 
offttr  instruction  of  inestimable  value.  They 
teach  us  that  slavery  is  compatible  with  tiie 
freedom,  stability,  and  long  duration  of  civil 
government,  with  denseness  of  population, 
great  power,  and  the  highest  civilizatiun.  And 
in  what  respect  does  this  modem  Europe, 
which  claims  to  give  opinions  to  the  world, so 
far  excel  them — notwithstiinding  the  immense 
advantages  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  I  They  are 
not  more  free,  nor  have  performed  more  glo- 
rious actions,  nor  displayed  more  exalted  vir- 
tue. In  the  higher  department  of  intellect — 
in  all  that  relates  to  taste  and  imagination — 
they  wiU  hardly  venture  to  claim  equality. 
Where  they  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the 
results  of  mechanical  philosophy,  or  discoveries 
which  contribute  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments 
of  physical  life,  they  have  dune  so  by  the  help 


*  Eight  days  in  the 
ziiM,  Jiovember,  1835. 
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of  means  with  which  they  were  furnished  by 
the  Qrecian  miod — the  mother  of  civilization — 
and  only  pursued  a  little  farther  the  track 
which  that  had  always  pointed  out  In  the 
development  of  intellectual  power,  they  will 
hardly  bear  comparison.  Those  noble  repub- 
Mcs^'in  the  pride  of  their^ strength  and  great- 
ness, may  have  anticipated  for  themselves — as 
some  of  their  poets  did  for  them — an  ever- 
lasting duration  and  predominanoe.  But  they 
could  not  have  anticipated,  that  when  they 
had  fiillen  under  barbarous  arms^  that  when 
arts  and  civilization  were  lost,  and  the  whole 
earth  in  darkness,  the  first  light  should  break 
from  their  tombs;  that  in  a  renewed  world, 
unconnected  with  them  by  ties  of  locality, 
language,  or  descent,  they  should  still  be  held 
Uie  m(^el8  of  all  that  is  profound  in  science, 
or  elegant  in  literature,  or  all  that  is  great  in 
diaracter,  or  elevated  in  imagination.  And 
perhaps  when  England  herself,  who  now  leads 
the  war  with  which  we  are  on  all  sides 
threatened,  shall  have  fulfilled  her  mission, 
Aod  like  the  other  glorious  things  of  the  earth, 
shall  have  passed  away ;  when  she  shall  have 
diffused  her  noble  race  and  noble  language, 
her  laws,  her  literature,  and  her  civilization, 
awer  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  shall  per- 
haps be  overrun  bv  some  northern  horde — 
sunk  into  an  ignoble  and  anarchical  demo- 
cracy,* or  subdued  to  the  dominion  of  some 
CsBsar,— demagogue  and  despot, — then,  in 
southern  region.",  there  may  be  found  many 
republics,  triumphing  in  Grecian  arts  and 
civilization,  and  worthy  of  British  descent  and 
Boman  institutions. 

If  after  a  time,  when  the  mind  and  al- 
most the  memory  of  the  republic  were 
lost,  Romans  degenerated,  they  furnish  con- 
clu^iTt  evidence  that  this  was  owmg  not  to 
their  domestic,  but  to  their  political  slavery. 
The  same  thing  is  observed  over  all  the 
eastern  monarchies ;  and  so  it  must  be,  wher- 
ever property  is  insecure,  and  it  is  dangerous 
for  a  man  to  raise  himself  to  such  emi- 
nence by  intellectual  or  moral  excellence  as 
would  give  him  influence  over  his  society. 
So  it  is  in  Egypt  and  the  other  regions 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  which  once 
comprehended  the  civilization  of  the  world, 
where  Oarthage,  Tyre,  and  Phcenicia  flour- 
ished. In  short,  the  uncontradicted  experience 
of  the  world  is,  that  in  southern  states  where 
good  government  and  prsedial  and  domestic 
slavery  are  fiMind,  there  are  prosperity  and 
greatness ;  where  either  of  these  conditions  is 
wanting,  degeneracy  and  barbarism.  The 
former,  however,  is  equally  essential  in  all 
climates  and  under  all  mstitutions.  And  can 
we  suppose  it  to  be  the  design  of  the  Creator 


*  1  do  not  use  tbe  word  democrscy  in  the  A  tbenian 
SCUM,  but  to  describe  tbe  government  in  which  tbo 
riave  and  bis  inactw  havs  an  sqoal  voice  In  public 


that  these  regions,  coostitating  half  of  Ike 
earth's  surface,  and  the  more  fertile  half  and 
more  capable  of  sustaining  life,  should  be  absn- 
dooed  for  ever  to  depopulation  and  barbar- 
ism t  Certain  it  is,  that  they  will  never  be 
reclaimed  by  the  labor  of  freemen.  In  om 
own  country,  lodL  at  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  a 
6ir  greater  Egypt  In  our  own  state,  there 
are  extensive  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  eofl, 
which  are  capable  of  being  made  to  swarm 
with  life.  These  are  at  present  peetileotuJ 
swamps,  and  valueless,  because  there  ii 
abundance  of  other  fertile  soil  in  more  fiivor- 
able  situations,  which  demand  all  and  more 
than  all  the  labor  which  our  country  can  sap- 
ply.  Are  these  regions  of  fertility  to  be 
abandoned  at  once  and  for  ever  to  the  alliga- 
tor and  tortoise — with  here  and  there  perhaps 
a  miserable,  shivering,  crouching  yv-ee  black 
savage  f  Does  not  the  finger  of  Heaven  itself 
seem  to  point  to  a  race  of  men— not  to  be  Oh 
eUved  by  us,  but  already  enslaved,  and  who 
will  be  in  every  way  benefited  by  tbe  change 
of  masters — to  whom  such  climate  ia  not  oi- 
congeniol ;  who,  though  disposed  to  indoleDee, 
are  yet  patient  and  capable  of  labor ;  on  wbcae 
whole  features,  mind,  and  diaracter,  nature 
has  indelibly  written — slave;  and  indicate 
that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  these  ■ 
fulfilling  the  first  great  command,  to  cnbdne 
and  replenish  the  earth  t 

It  is  true  that  this  labor  will  be  dearer  ^« 
that  of  northern  countries,  where,  under  tbe 
name  of  freedom,  they  obtain  cheaper  aad 
perhaps  better  slaves.  Yet  it  is  tbe  best  wt 
can  have,  and  this  too  has  its  compciiaatkB. 
We  see  it  compensated  at  present  by  tbe  sa- 
perior  value  of  our  agricultural  prodnda 
And  this  superior  value  they  must  probahlr 
always  liave.  The  southern  climate  admiti 
of  a  greater  variety  of  productions.  Vbat- 
ever  is  produced  in  northern  cUmatea,  tbe 
same  thing,  or  something  equivalent,  mav  be 
produced  in  the  southern.  But  tbe  oankcn 
have  no  equivalent  for  the  products  of  aDotb 
em  climates.  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
the  products  of  southern  regions  will  be  de- 
manded all  over  the  civilised  world.  Tbe 
agricultural  products  of  northern  regions  ae 
chiefly  for  tbeir  own  consumpUoo.  Ibey 
must  therefore  apply  themselves  to  tbe  raaa- 
ufacturiug  of  xuticles  of  luxury,  elegance,  con- 
venience or  necessity — which  requires  cheap 
labor — for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  thea 
with  their  southern  neighbors.  Thus  natme 
herself  indicates  that  agriculture  sboald  be 
the  predominating  employment  in  aoutben 
countries,  and  manufactures  in  northern.  Con- 
merce  is  necessary  to  both— but  less  indtspea* 
sable  to  the  southern,  which  produce  within 
themselves  a  greater  variety  of  things  desira- 
ble to  life.  They  will  therefore  have  sotae- 
what  less  of  the  commercial  spirit  We  most 
avail  oonelves  of  such  kbor  at  we  cm 
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oftod.  Tbe  dave  untit  labor,  and  is  imnred 
to  it ;  while  the  neoeesity  d  energy  in  his 
-goverament,  of  watchfolDeia,  and  of  prepara- 
tion and  |K>wer  to  aoppreee  insurrection,  added 
io  the  moral  force  derived  from  the  habit  of 
oommaad,  may  help  to  prevent  the  degener- 
acy (tf  the  master. 

The  task  of  keeping  down  insorreetion  is 
commonly  supposed,  1^  those  who  are  stran- 
gen  to  oar  iaatitutien,  to  be  a  very  formidable 
ooe.  S«renamongoiirBelTe8,aceiistomedaswe 
have  been  Io  take  our  opieions  on  thu  as  on 
erery  other  sobjeet,  reany  formed  from  those 
whom  we  regarded  as  instructors,  in  the  teeth 
of  oar  own  Mserration  and  experienee,  fears 
haTe  been  entertained  which  are  abaolutdy 
ludicroua.  We  haflre  been  supposed  to  be 
oightiy  reposiqg  over  a  mine,  wmch  mav  at 
smy  instant  explode  to  our  deitmctioiL  !rhe 
first  thought  of  a  foreigner  sojourning  in  one 
4if  our  cities,  who  is  awakened  by  any  iiightly 
silarm,  is  of  servile  insorreetion  and  massacre. 
Yet  if  any  thing  is  certain  in  human  affiurs,  it 
ia  certain,  and  from  the  most  obvious  oonsid- 
cratioat,  that  we  are  more  secure  in  this  re- 
spect than  any  civiliaed  and  fully-peopled  so- 
ciety upon  the  face  of  the  earA.  In  •every 
atioh  society,  there  is  a  much  laiger  proportion 
than  with  us,  of  persons  who  have  more  to 
gain  than  to  k»e  if  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  emlmaling  of  social  order.  It 
as  in  such  a  state  of  thiags  that  those  who 
were  before  at  the  bottom  of  society,  rise  to 
the  surface.  From  causes  already  considered, 
ibey  are  peculiarly  apt  to  consider  their  suf- 
ferings the  result  of  iqustice  and  miagovem- 
tnent,  sad  to  be  rancorous  and  embittered  ao- 
cordingly.  Tbey  have  every  excitement  there- 
Ibre  of  resentful  paseion,  and  every  tempta- 
tion which  the  hope  of  increased  opulence  or 
flower  or  coasideratien  can  hold  out»  to  urge 
them  to  innovation  and  revolt  Supposing 
^le  same  disposition  to  eadst  in  eqoal  cegree 
among  oar  slaves,  what  are  their  comparative 
means  or  prospect  of  gratifying  it4  Ae  poor 
of  other  countries  are  called  free.  They  have, 
«i  least,  no  one  interssted  to  eaercise  a  daily 
and  nightly  superintendence  and  oonteol  over 
41ieir  coaduei  and  actioos.  Emissaries  of  their 
<iaas  may  traverse,  unchecked,  every  portion 
joi  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  oraaniaiog 
4iiBiirrection.  From  thev  greater  iateUigence, 
41iev  have  greater  means  of  .commanicatinfir 
^th  each  other.  They  may  procure  and  se- 
•crete  arms.  It  is  not  alone  the  ignorant,  or 
•ifaoee  who  are  commonly  called  the  poor,  that 
will  be  tempted  to  revdution.  There  will  be 
jnany  disappointed  men,  and  men  of  desperate 
ibrtune— men  perhaps  of  talent  and  daring— 
4x>  combine  them  and  direct  their  energies. 
£ven  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  who 
«ootemplate  no  such  result,  will  contribute  to 
it,  by  declaiming  on  their  hardships  and 
iigbta. 
^_  With  vm,  it  is  aliaott  pl^aicaUy  impossible 


that  there  sfaould  be  any  very  CKteBsive  com- 
bination among  the  skives.  It  is  absolotely 
impoeaible  that  they  should  procure  and  coa^ 
ceal  efficient  arms.  Their  emissaries  travers- 
ing the  coantry  woold  oany  their  commissHNi 
on  their  foreheads.  If  we  suppoee  among 
them  an  individual  of  sufficient  taleet  and 
energy  to  qualify  him  for  a  revolutiooary 
leader,  he  could  not  be  so  extensively  known 
as  to  command  the  confidence  which  woold 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  combine  and 
direct  theoL  Of  the  daas  of  freemen,  there 
would  be  no  individual  so  poor  or  demded 
(with  the  ezceptioa  perfaape  of  here  and  there 
a  reckless  and  desperate  outlaw  aad  felon) 
who  would  not  have  much  to  lose  by  the  sue- 
cess  of  such  an  attempt;  every  one  thetefore 
would  be  vigilant  and  active  to  detect  and 
suppress  it  Of  all  impossible  things,  one  of 
the  most  impossible  would  be  a  successful  in^ 
suirection  of  our  slaves,  originating  with 
themselves. 

Attempts  at  insurrection  have  indeed  been 
nuule— exdted,  we  believe,  by  the  agitatioa 
of  abolitionists  and  dedaimers  on  slavery; 
bat  these  have  been  in  every  instance  pMmpt- 
ly  suppressed.  We  fear  net  to  compare  the 
riots,  disorder,  revolt  and  bloodshed  which 
have  been  committed  in  our  own,  with  those 
of  any  ether  dvilixed  oooununities,  during  the 
same  lapse  of  time^  And  let  it  be  obso'ved 
under  what  extraordinary  drcumstances  our 
peace  has  been  preserved.  For  the  last  half 
century,  one  half  of  oar  population  has  been 
admonished,  in  terais  the  most  calculated  to 
■addea  and  excite,  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  the  most  orinding  and  cruel  iiqustioe  and 
oppression.  We  know  that  these  exhortatioas 
continually  reach  them,  threuffh  a  thoosand 
channels  we  cannot  detect,  as  if  carried  by  the 
birds  of  the  air;  and  what  human  being,  e» 
pecially  when  unfavorably  distinguished  bj 
outward  dicumstanoes,  is  not  rsMiy  to  give 
credit  when  he  is  tdd  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
ii^ustice  and  oppression  I  la  effect,  if  not  ia 
terms^  they  have  -been  continually  exhorted 
to  insunrection.  The  master  has  been  painted 
a  criminal,  tjrnatand  robber,  justly  obnoxioas 
to  the  vengeance  of  Ood  aad  man.  and  they 
have  been  assured  of  the  countenanoe  and 
sympathy,  if  not  of  the  active  assistance  of 
all  tte  rest  of  the  world.  We  ourselves  have 
in  seme  measure  pleaded  guilty  to  the  im- 
peachment It  is  net  long  since  a  great  ma- 
jority of  our  free  popul^ion,  servile  to  the 
opinions  of  those  whose  opinions  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow,  would  have  ad- 

and 


posed  lipon  ua  Thus  stimulated  by  every 
motive  and  passion  which  ordinarily  actuate 
human  beings— not  as  to  a  criminal  enterpriae, 
but  as  to  something  generous  and  heroic— 
what  has  been  the  rMult  J    A  few  imbedle 
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and  uDComUiied  plot»— in  every  iiwUiice  de- 
tected before  tbey  broke  out  into  Action,  and 
whidi,  perbapt,  if  undetected,  woold  never 
bave  broken  into  aetioB ;  one  or  tvo  sodden, 
nnpremeditated  attempts,  fnutio  in  tbeir 
diaracter,  if  not  prompted  by  actual  insanity, 
and  these  instantly  crush<^  As  it  is»  we  are 
not  less  assured  of  safety,  prder  and  mtemal 
peace  tfaan  any  other  people ;  and  but  for  the 
pertinacions  and  luiatical  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject, TTonld  be  mneh  more  so. 

liuB  experience  of  security,  hovever,  should 
Admonish  im  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
those  who  hare  sometimes  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  supersede  the  regular  oourse  of  law, 
and  by  rash  and  violent  acts  to  punish  sup- 
posed disturbers  of  the  peace  of  sodety.  This 
can  admit  of  no  justification  or  palliation  what- 
ever. Burke,  I  think,  somewhere  remarks 
something  to  this  eaect,*^-that  when  society  is 
in  the  iMt  stage  of  depravity,  when  all  pai^ 
ties  are  alike  corrupt  and  auke  wicked  and 
nnjoatifiaUe  in  their  measures  and  objects,  a 
good  man  may  content  himself  with  standing 
deoter,  a  sad  disheartened  spectator  of  the 
conflict  between  the  rival  vices.  But  are  we 
in  this  wretched  eonditiont  It  is  fearful  to 
see  with  what  avidity  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  characters  of  society  seiied  on  the 
occasion  of  obtainiog  the  countenance  of  bet 
ter  men,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
restraints  of  law.  It  is  always  these  who  are 
most  aealons  and  forward  in  constituting  them- 
•elves  the  protectors  of  the  public  peao&  To 
aueh  men— men  without  reputation  or  prin- 
ciple or  stake  in  soeiety-'diiorder  is  the  natu- 
nu  element.  In  that,  desperate  fortones  and 
the  want  of  all  moral  principle  and  moral 
ieeling  constitute  power.  They  are  eager  to 
ftvenge  themselves  upon  society.  Anarchy  is 
not  so  much  the  absence  of  government  as  the 
voverament  of  the  worst— not  aristocracy  but 
kakistocracy— a  state  of  thin^  which,  to  the 
honor  of  our  nature,  has  seldom  obtained 
amongst  them,  and  which  perhaps  was  only 
lolly  ezempUAed  during  the  worst  times  of 
the  French  revolution,  when  that  horrid  hell 
burnt  with  its  most  lurid  flame.  In  such  a 
atate  of  things,  to  be  accused  is  to  be  con- 
demned—to protect  the  innocent  is  to  be 
guilty ;  and  wnat  perhaps  is  the  worst  effect, 
even  men  of  better  nature,  to  whom  their 
ewn  deeds  are  abhorrent,  are  goaded  by  ter- 
ror to  be  forward  and  emulous  in  deeds  of 
gnilt  and  violence.  The  scenes  of  lawless 
violence  which  have  been  acted  in  some  por- 
tions of  yur  country,  rare  and  restricted  as 
they  have  been,  have  done  more  to  tarnish  its 
reputation  than  a  thousand  libels.  Tbey  have 
done  more  to  discredit,  and  if  any  thing  could, 
to  endanger,  not  only  our  domestic,  but  our 
fepohlican  institutions,  than  the  aboUtiooists 
themselves.  Men  can  never  be  permanently 
and  effiectoally  disgraced  but  by  themselves, 
and  nrely  endaogered  hot  by  their  own  in- 


jodicioos  condeet,  giving  advantage  t» 
enemy.  Better,  for  better,  would  it  be  to 
counter  the  dangers  with  whidi  we  are 
posed  to  be  thrMtened,  than  to  employ  ancfo 
means  for  averting  them.  But  the  truth  m^ 
that  in  relation  t^  (his  matter,  so  for  aa  re- 
spects actual  insurrection,  when  alarm  is  oooe 
excited,  danger  is  abedutely  at  an  end  So- 
ciety can  then  emfioy  legitimate  and 
effectual  measures  for  its  own 
The  very  oommissiao  of  such 
that  f  they  are  unneeessary.  Let 
attempt  them  then,  or  make  any  demossitim- 
tion  towards  them,  understand  that  they  wiB 
meet  only  the  discoontenanee  and  abhomnce 
of  all  good  men,  and  the  just  pnniAnifnt  of 
the  laws  they  have  dared  to  outrsffe. 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  thia 
institution  will  prove  a  seoroe  of  weakness  m 
relation  to  military  defense  agaiaat  a  Ibrei^ 
enemy.  I  wiH  venture  to  say,  that  in  a  dlnve- 
h^ing  oommunitv,  a  larger  military  fosca 
may  be  maintained  peimanently  in  the  fieU, 
than  in  any  state  where  there  are  not  eleven 
It  is  plain  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  nhfe> 
bodied  ftee  male  populatkm,  makiqg  half  of 
the  entire  able-boditd  male  popufanion,  mmj 
be  maintained  in  the  field,  and  this  withont 
taking  in  any  material  degree  from  th^  labor 
and  resources  of  the  country.  In  gencrml  tt* 
labor  of  our  country  is  perfbimed  by  alavea 
In  other  countries^  it  is  their  laborers  that  form 
the  material  of  Uieir  armies.  What  propsr- 
tion  of  these  can  be  taken  away  wfuhoak 
fotally  cripi^ng  tbor  industry  and  resooroea  I 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolutjon,  theogfo  the 
strength  of  our  state  waa  wasted  and  p 
lyxed  by  the  unfortunate  divisions  which 
ed  among  ourselves^  yet  it  may  be  said 
ireneral  truth,  that  every  ciUzen  was  in  tha 
field,  and  acquired  much  of  the  qnalitiea  of 
the  soldier. 

It  18  true  that  this  advantage  will  be  at- 
tended with  its  oompsnsating  evils  and  disad- 
vantages ;  to  which  we  must  learn  te  tnhuak, 
if  we  are  determined  on  the  maintenaoee  of 
our  institutaonas.  We  are  as  yet  hsidly  at  att 
aware  how  little  the  marims  and  practieea  of 
modem  civiliaed  government  will  apply  la 
us.  Standiqg  armies,  as  they  are  elsewfaaaa 
constituted,  we  cannot  have ;  for  we  have  nel; 
and  for  generations  cannot  have,  the  matiiials 
out  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed.  If  era 
should  be  iovoivsd  in  serious  wars,  1  have  aa 
doubt  but  that  some  sort  of  ccosanptiosi»  a^ 
(^Qirioff  the  services  of  all  dtiaeas  tor  a  ea»> 
sideraUe  term,  will  be  neaessaiy.  like  the 
people  of  Athens,  it  will  be  neossaery  thsil 
every  dtiaen  should  be  a  soldier,  and  qoatt- 
fled  to  diftcharge  efficiently  the  dotkss  of  a 
soldier.  It  may  seem  a  melancholy  rnmifal 
eration,  that  an  army  so  made  up  ehoold  be 
opposed  to  the  disciplined  aserosoeriea  of 
foreign  nations  But  we  must  lean  to  know 
our  tma  situatioiL     Bnt  ma^  we  not  hop# 
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ttttt,  made  of  Aiperfor  BBtttenak^  cf  mea  hav- 
ing home  and  oomitiy  to  defend ;  inspired  by 
higher  pride  of  character,  of  greater  ioteUi- 
geoce,  and  trained  by  an  e&ctiye,  though 
boooroble  diacipline,  eocfa  an  army  will  be 
more  tiiaa  a  match  for  mercenaries  t  The 
efficiency  of  an  army  is  determined  by  the 
qnaltties  of  its  officers ;  and  may  we  not  ex- 
pect to  hftye  a  greater  proportion  of  men  bet- 
ter qualified  for  cfficen^  and  possessing  the 
ime  spirit  of  military  command?  And  let  it 
bs  recdleeted,  that  if  there  were  otherwise 
nason  to  f^Mirehend  danger  from  msmrectioo, 
there  will  be  the  greatest  security  when 
tiwre  is  the  laigest  force  on  loot  within  the 
eonntiy.  Then  it  is  that  any  sach  attempt 
would  be  moat  instantly  and  effectoally 
crashed. 

And  perhaps  a  wise  foresight  should  in- 
dooeoBrstatetoproride,  that  It  should  have 
within  itself  such  military  knowledge  and 
skill  as  may  be  sufficient  to  organise,  disci- 
pline and  conunand  armies,  by  establishing  a 
mihtary  academy  or  school  of  di8ciplin&  The 
achool  of  the  mfliUa  will  not  do  for  this. 
From  the  general  opinioo  of  our  weakness,  if 
our  ooDDtry  should  at  any  time  come  into  hos- 
tile collisfoiv  we  shall  be  selected  for  the 
point  of  attack ;  making  us,  according  to  Mr. 
Adams's   aaticipatioD,  the  Flanders  of  the 
United  States.    Come  from  what  quarter  it 
may,  the  storm  will  fiill  upon  us.  It  is  known 
that  lately,  when  there  was  apprehension  of 
hostility  with  France,  the  scheme  was  in- 
atantly  deyised  of  invading   the   sovthem 
atates  and  organiaing  iDsunrection.  In  a  popu- 
lar English  periodical  work,  I  have  seen  the 
plan  suggested  bf  an  officer  of  high  rank  and 
reputation  in  the  British  army,  of  invading 
the  scutbem  stales  at  various  points  and  op- 
erating by  the  same  means.    He  is  said  to  be 
a  gallant  offiosr,  and  certainly  had  no  concep- 
tion that  he  waa  devising  atrocious  crime,  as 
ahen  to  the  true  spirit  of  ci?ilixed  warfiire  as 
the  poisoning  of  streams  and  fountains.    But 
the  kAky  of  such  schemes  is  no  less  evident 
than  their  wickedness.    Apart  from  the  con- 
■deration  of  that  which  experience  has  most 
ially  proved  to  be  true — that  in  general  Uieh* 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  their  masters  is 
not  to  be  shaken,  and  that  from  sympathy 
with  the  fadings  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
nrroonded,  and  from  whom  they  derive  their 
inpreasions,  they  contract  no  less  terror  and 
•veiBioD  towards  an  invading  enemy — ^it  u 
manifest  that  this  recourse  would  be  an  faun- 
drsd  fold  more  available  to  us  than  to  such  an 
snemy.    Tbey  are  already  in  our  possession, 
and  we  nugfat  at  will  arm  and  organise  them 
ia  any  number  that  we  might  think  proper. 
iW  fielota  were  a  regular  constituent  part  of 
the  Spartan  armies.    Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  character8,and  accustomed  to  com- 
mand them,  we  mi^t  use  any  strictness  of 
diKipline  vbkh  woiud  be  aeoessaiy  to  render 


them  eflbctive,  and  hem  their  habits  of  so^ 
ordination  already  formed,  this  would  be  a 
task  of  lees  difficulty.  Though  morally  most 
timid,  they  are  by  no  means  wanting  in 
physical  strength  of  nervei  They  are  ezcitaUe 
oy  praise;  and,  directed  by  those  in  whom 
they  have  oon^enoe,  woukl  rush  fearlessly 
and  unquestioning  upon  any  sort  of  danger. 
With  white  officers  and  accompanied  by  a 
strong  white  cavahry,  tiiere  are  no  troops  id 
the  world  from  whom  there  would  be  so  little 
reason  to  apprehend  insubordinatioa  or  nra- 
tiny. 

Tins  I  admit  might  be  a  dangerous  resource, 
and  one  not  to  be  restHted  to  but  in  great  ex- 
tremity. But  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  otir 
being  driven  to  extremity.  It  might  be  daa- 
gerooB  to  disband  such  an  army,  and  reduce 
them,  with  the  habits  of  soldier?,  to  their  for- 
mer condition  of  laborers  It  might  be  found 
necessary,  when  onoe  embodied,  to  keep  them 
so,  and  subject  to  military  disciplkie— a  per- 
manent standing  arm^.  lliis  in  time  of  peace 
would  be  expensive,  if  not  dangerons.  Or,  if 
at  any  time  we  should  be  engaged  in  lioslfl- 
ities  with  our  neighbors,  and  it  were  thought 
advisable  to  send  such  an  army  abroad  to 
conquer  settlements  for  themselves,  the  in- 
vaded regioBB  might  have  occasion  to  think 
that  the  scourge  of  God  was  again  let  loose 
to  afflict  the  earth. 

President  Dew  has  very  fully  shown  how 
utterly  vain  are  the  fean  of  those  who,  though 
there  may  be  no  danger  for  the  present,  vet 
af^ebend  great  danger  for  the  future,  wmd 
the  number  of  slaves  shall  be  greatly  iocreaa- 
ed.  He  has  shown  that  the  lai^er  and  move 
condensed  society  becomes,  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  maintain  subordination,  supposing  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes  to  fe> 
main  the  same— or  even  if  there  should  be  a 
very  disproportionate  increase  of  the  enslaved 
dassi  Of  all  vain  things,  the  vainest,  and  that 
in  which  man  most  slwws  his  impotence  and 
fol^^,  is  the  taking  upon  himself  to  provide  for 
a  very  distant  fbture^-at  all  events,  by  any 
material  sacrifice  of  the  present  Though  ex- 
perience  has  shown  that  revolutions  and  po- 
litical movements— unless  when  they  have 
he&k  conducted  with  the  most  guarded  cau- 
tion and  moderatioD— have  generally  tmnft- 
nated  in  results  just  the  opposite  of  what  was 
expected  from  tnem,  the  angry  ape  will  stift 
play  his  frmtastic  tricks,  and  put  in  motioii 
machinery,  the  actioD  of  which  he  no  more 
comprehends  or  foresees  than  be  comprehends 
the  mysteries  of  mfimty.  The  insect  that  is 
borne  upon  the  corrent,  will  fancy  that  he 
directs  its  course.  Besides  the  fear  of  insur- 
rection and  servile  war,  there  is  also  alarm 
leet  when  their  nmnbers  shall  be  greatly  in- 
creased, their  labor  will  become  utterly  un- 
m«>fitablo,  so  that  it  will  be  equally  difficult 
for  the  master  to  retain  and  support  them» 
or  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  at  what  age  of  th0 
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vorld  is  this  likely  4o  liappeD  I  At  present, 
it  may  be  said  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
•outhern  portion  of  this  continent  is  to  be  sub 
dued  to  cnlti ration;  and  in  the  order  of 
j^Tidenoe,  this  is  the  task  alloU«d  to  them. 
For  this  purpose,  more  labor  wiU  be  required 
for  generations  to  oome  than  they  will  be 
able  to  supply.  When  that  task  is  accom- 
plished, there  wiU  be  many  objects  to  which 
their  labor  may  be  directed. 

At  present  they  are  empk^red  in  accumu- 
latinp^  mdiridual  wealth,  and  this  in  one  wa^, 
to  wit,  as  agricultural  laborers ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  useful  purpose  to  which 
their  labor  can  be  applied.  The  effect  of 
aUvery  has  not  been  to  counteract  the  tend- 
ency to  dispersion,  which  seems  epidemical 
among  our  countrymen,  invited  by  the  un- 
bounded extent  of  fertile  and  unexhausted 
ioil,  though  it  counteracts  many  of  the  evils 
of  dispersion.  All  the  castooEiary  trades,  pro- 
Cessions,  and  employments,  except  the  agri- 
cultural, require  a  condensed  population  for 
their  profitable  exercise.  Tlie  agriculturist 
who  can  command  no  labor  but  Uiat  of  his 
own  hands  or  that  of  his  family,  must  remain 
comparatiTely  poor  and  rude.  He  who  ac- 
quires wealth  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  has  the 
means  of  improvement  for  himself  and  his 
children.  He  may  have  a  more  extended  in- 
tercourse, and  consequently  means  of  informa- 
tiioa  and  refinement,  and  may  seek  education 
for  his  children  where  it  mav  be  found.  I 
■ay,  what  is  obviously  true,  that  he  haa  the 
meant  of  obtaining  those  advantages ;  but  I 
■ay  nothing  to  paUiate  or  excuse  the  conduct 
of  him  who,  having  such  means,  neglects  to 
avail  himself  of  them. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  in  consequence 
d  our  dispersion,  though  individual  wealth  is 
acquired,  the  face  of  the  conntry  is  less  adorned 
and  improved  bv  useful  and  ornamental  pub- 
lic works,  than  in  other  societies  of  more  con- 
densed peculation,  where  there  is  less  wealth. 
But  this  IS  an  effiect  of  that  which  consti- 
tutes perhaps  our  most  conspicuous  advantage. 
Where  population  is  condensed,  they  must 
have  the  evils  of  condensed  population,  and 
among  these  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  profit- 
able employment  for  capital  He  who  has 
accumulated  even  an  inconsiderable  sum,  is 
often  pu£sled  to  know  what  use  to  make  of 
it  Ingenuity  is  therefore  tasked  to  cast  about 
for  every  enterprise  which  may  afford  a 
ehance  of  profitable  investment  Works 
useful  and  ornamental  to  the  country  are 
thus  undertaken  and  accomplished,  and 
though  the  proprietors  maj  fidl  of  profit^  the 
community  no  lees  receives  the  benefit 
Among  us,  th  ere  is  no  such  difficulty.  A  safe 
and  profitable  method  of  investment  is  offered 
to  every  one  who  has  capital  to  dispose  of, 
which  is  ftirther  recommended  to  his  feelings 
l^^  the  sense  of  independence  and  the  com- 
pnrative  leiaare  whieh  the  enpbyment  affiirds 


to  the  proprietor  engaged  in  it  It  is  for  ttk 
reason  that  few  of  our  citisens  engage  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce.  Iliongh  these  mav 
be  more  profitable,  they  are  also  more  haxant 
ous  and  more  laborious^ 

When  the  demand  for  agrionUnral  labor 
shall  be  fully  supplied,  then  of  courae  the  la- 
bor of  slaves  wiU  be  directed  to  other  em- 
l^oyments  and  enterprises.    Alrendy  it  be- 

gins  to  be  found,  that  m  aome  inataoeee  it  m^ 
e  used  as  profitably  in  works  of  public  ht- 
provement  As  it  becomes  dieaper  sad 
cheaper,  it  wiU  be  wplied  to  more  variooi 
purposes  and  combmed  in  laifrer  masses.  It 
may  be  commanded  and  eombioed  with  man 
facility  than  any  other  sort  of  labor ;  and  tfas 
laborer,  kept  in  stricter  subonttoatian.  will  hs 
less  dangerous  to  the  security  of  so^eCy  than 
in  any  other  country,  which  is  crowded  and 
overstocked  with  a  clasa  of  what  are  calkd 
free  laborera.  Let  it  be  remembered,  tfast 
all  tbe  great  and  enduring  monnments  of 
human  art  and  industry — ^the  wooden  «f 
Egypt  the  everlasting  works  of  Aoaie— wen 
created  by  the  labor  of  slavesL  llicve  wil 
come  a  stage  in  our  progress  when  we  steH 
have  facilities  for  executing  works  aa  lereatsa 
any  of  these — more  tueful  than  the  pvramidi 
— not  lees  magnificent  than  the  eea  ol  Uaria 
What  the  end  of  all  is  to  be ;  what  inatatiiaB 
lie  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  distant  Ibtnrs :  ts 
what  convulsions  our  sooietiea  may  be  ex* 
posed;  whether  the  master,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  live  with  his  slaves,  may  not  be  csm- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  ooontiy  to  them ;  sf 
all  this  it  were  preeumptooos  and  Tasa  Is 
speculatei 

I  have  hitherto,  as  I  proposed,  consdeied  it 
aa  a  naked,  abstract  question  aJF  the  c 
ative  good  and  evil  or  the  institntion  of 
very.    Very  far  difierent  indeed  is  the 


cal  question  presented  to  m^  when  it  is  ns- 
posed  to  get  rid  of  an  institation  whidi  mb 
mterwoven  itself  with  every  fibre  of  the  hodf 
politic ;  which  has  formed  the  habits  of  oar 
society,  and  is  consecrated  by  the  usage  sf 
generationa  If  this  be  not  a  vidooa  preecri^ 
Uon,  which  the  laws  of  God  forbid  to  ripen 
into  right  it  has  a  just  claim  to  be 
by  all  tribunals  of  maa  If  tiie  negroM 
now  free,  and  it  were  proposed  to  ei 
them,  then  it  woold  be  incumbent  on 
who  proposed  the  measure  to  show  dcarif 
that  their  liberty  was  incompatible  with  Ihs 
public  security.  When  it  is  pronoeed  to  in- 
novate on  the  established  atate  oi  lhiiig%  the 
burthen  is  on  those  who  propose*  the 
tion,  to  show  that  advantage  will  be 
from  it  There  is  no  reform,  however  o< 
sary,  wholesome  or  moderate,  which  will  asi 
be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  ineuove- 
nienoe,  risk  or  suffering.  Those  who  aequl- 
esoe  in  the  state  of  thinga  which  they  fooad 
existing,  can  hardly  be  thought  criminal.  Bai 
most  dee^y  criminal  are  th^  who  give  rise  l» 
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file  enonnoos  evil  with  wMeh  great  ravolii- 
tioDi  in  society  are  always  attended,  without 
the  fullest  assurance  of  the  greater  good  to 
he  ultimately  obtained.     But  if  it  can  be 
made  to  appear,  even  probably,  that  no  good 
will  be  obteined,  but  that  the  reenlte  will  be 
evil  aod  cahunitoos  as  the  process,  what  can 
justify  such  innovations!    JN'o  human  being 
can  lie  so  mischievous,  if  acting  conscientious- 
ly, none  can  be  so  wicked,  as  those  who,  find- 
ing evil  in  existing  institutions,  rush  blindly 
upon  change,  unforeseeing  and  reckless  of 
oonsequenreS)  and  leaving  it  to  chance  or  fate 
to  determine  whether  the  end  shall  be  im- 
provement, or  greater  and  more  intolerable 
evil    Certainly  the  instincts  of  natnre  prompt 
to  resist  intolerable  oppression.    For  this  re- 
■stance  no  mle  can  be  prescribed,  but  it  mnst 
be  left  to  the  instincts  of  nature.    To  justify 
ii»  however,  the  iosurrecttoni^ts   should  at 
least  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  success, 
and  be  assured  that  their  condition  will  be 
improved  by  success.   But  most  extraordinary 
is  It,  when  those  who  complain  and  clamor 
are  not  those  who  are  supposed  to  feel  the 
oppression,  but  persons  at  a  distance  from 
them,  and  who  can  hardly  at  all  appreciate 
the  good  or  evil  of  their  situation.    It  is  the 
unalterable  condition  of  humanity,  that  men 
must  achieve  civil  liberty  for  themselves. 
The  awistance  of  allies  has  sometimes  enabled 
nations  to  repel  the  attacks  of  foreign  power ; 
never  to  conquer  liberty  as  against  their  own 
intenal  government 

In  one  thing  I  concur  with  the  abolitionists: 
that  if  emancipation  is  to  be  brought  about, 
it  is  better  tiiat  it  should  be  immediate  and 
total  But  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  brought 
about  in  any  manner,  and  then  inquire  what 
would  be  the  effects. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effisct  would  be 
to  put  an  end  to  the  cultivation  of  oar  great 
southern  staple.    And  this  would  be  equally 
the  result,  if  we  suppose  the  emancipated  ne> 
groes  to  be  in  no  way  distinguished  fh>m  the 
free  laborers  of  other  countries,  and  that  their 
labor  would  be  equally  effective.    In  that 
case,  they  would  soon  cease  to  be  laborers 
for  hire,  but  would  scatter  themselves  over 
our  unbounded  territory,  to  become  indepen- 
dent land-owners  themselves.    The  cnltiva- 
tioo  of  the  eoil  on  an  extensive  scale  can  only 
be  carried  on  where  there  are  slaves,  or  in 
countries    superabounding  with  free    labor. 
Ko  such  operations  are  carried  on  in  any  por- 
tico of  our  own  country  where  there  are  not 
slavea.      Such  are  carried  on  in   England, 
where  there  is  an  over6owing  population  and 
mtenee  competition  for  employment     And 
our  institutions  seem  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  respective  situations^     There,  a  mudi 
greater  number  of  laborers  is  required  at  one 
aeaaon  of  the  year  than  at  another,  and  the 
fiurmer  may  enUirgo  or  diminish  the  quantity 
of  labor  he  employfl^  as  cinnimatMcea  may 


require.  Here,  about  the  same  quantity  of 
labor  is  required  at  every  season,  and  the 
planter  suffers  no  inconvenience  from  retiun- 
ing  his  laborers  throughout  the  year.  Ima- 
gine an  extensive  rice  or  cotton  plantation  cul- 
tivated by  free  laborers,  who  might  perhaps 
strike  tar  an  increase  of  wages  at  a  season 
when  the  neglect  of  a  few  days  would  insure 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  crop :  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  procure  Ukborers  at  all,  what 
plantor  would  venture  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions under  such  drcumstancest  I  need 
hardlr  say,  that  these  staples  cannot  be  pro- 
ducect  to  an^  extent  where  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil  cultivates  it  with  his  own  handa  He 
can  do  little  more  than  produce  the  necessary 
food  for  himself  and  his  iiunily. 

And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  cultivation  of  these  staples,  and 
thus  annihilating  at  a  blow  two  thirds  or 
three  fourths  of  our  foreign  commerce  f  dan 
any  sane  mind  contemplate  such  a  result  witii- 
out  terror  f  I  speak  not  of  the  utter  poverty 
and  misery  to  which  we  ourselves  would  be 
reduced,  and  the  desolation  which  would  over- 
spread our  own  portion  of  the  country.  Our 
slavery  has  not  only  given  existence  to  mil- 
lions of  slaves  within  our  own  territories,  it 
has  given  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  there- 
fore existence,  to  millions  of  freemen  in  our 
confederate  states;  enabling  them  to  send 
forth  their  swarms,  to  overspread  the  plaina 
and  forests  of  the  west,  and  appear  as  the 
harbingers  of  dvihaation.  The  products  of 
the  lOHdustry  of  those  atates  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  of  the  dviliaed  world,  and  are 
little  demanded  in  their  markets.  By  ex- 
changing them  for  ours,  whidi  are  every 
where  sousht  for,  the  people  of  these  states 
are  enabled  to  acquire  all  the  products  of  art 
and  industry,  all  that  contributes  to  conveni- 
ence or  hunuTt  or  gratifies  the  taste  or  the 
intellect)  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
supply.  Not  onlr  on  our  own  continent,  bat 
on  the  other,  it  has  given  existence  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  the  means  of  com- 
fortable subsistence  to  milUona  A  distingoiali- 
ed  ciUaen  of  our  own  state,  than  whom  none 
can  be  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinioi^ 
has  lately  stated  that  our  great  staple^ 
cotton,  has  contributed  more  t£ui  any  thinff 
else  of  later  times  to  the  progress  of  dvih- 
sation.  By  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain  cheap 
and  becoming  cl<3hing,  it  has  inspired  a 
taste  for  comfort,  the  first  stimulus  to  dvili- 
sation.  Does  not  tdf-defetue  then  demand  of 
us  steadily  to  renst  the  abrogation  of  that 
which  is  productive  of  so  much  good  t  It  is 
more  than  self-defense.  It  is  to  defend  mil- 
lions of  human  beinffs,  who  are  for  removed 
from  oa,  from  the  mtensest  suffering,  if  not 
from  being  struck  out  of  exiateooe.  It  is  tlie 
defense  of  human  dviliaatioa 

But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil 
iHikh  would  be  oeoadonadi    After  Preaidtnl 
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Dew,  it  is  unneceMary  to  sa^  a  single  irord  ( 
on  the  practicability  of  ooloouing  our  slaTee. 
The  two  races,  so  widely  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  impress  of  nature,  must  remain 
together  in  the  same  country.  Whether  it  be 
accounted  the  result  of  prejudice  or  reason, 
it  is  certain  that  the  two  races  will  not  be 
blended  together  so  as  to  form  a.  homogene- 
ous population.  To  one  who  knows  Uk^  ihing 
of  toe  nature  of  man  and  human  society,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  argue  that  this  state  of 
things  cannot  continue;  but  that  the  one  race 
must  be  driven  out  by  the  other,  or  extermi- 
nated, or  again  enslaved.  I  have  argued  on 
the  supposition  that  the  emancipated  negroes 
would  be  as  efficient  as  other  free  laborers. 
But  whatever  theoilsta,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  matter,  may  think  proper  to  assume,  we 
well  know  that  Uiis  would  not  be  sa  We 
know  that  nothing  but  the  coercion  of  slavery 
can  overcome  their  propensity  to  indolence, 
and  that  not  one  in  ten  would  be  an  efficient 
laborer.  Even  if  this  disposition  were  not 
grounded  in  their  nature,  it  would  be  a  result 
of  their  position.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it 
observed,  that  to  be  degraded  by  ophiion  is 
a  thousand  fold  worse,  so  far  as  the  feelings  of 
the  individual  are  concerned,  than  to  be  de- 
graded by  the  laws.  ITiey  would  be  thus 
degraded,  and  this  feeliog  is  incompatible 
with  habits  of  order  and  iiulustry.  Half  our 
population  would  at  once  be  paupera  Let 
an  inhabitant  of  New- York  or  Philadelphia 
conceive  of  the  situation  of  their  respec- 
tive states,  if  one  half  of  the|r  population 
oonsisted  of  free  negroes.  The  tie  which 
BOW  connects  them  being  broken,  the 
different  races  would  be  estranged  from 
each  other,  and  hostility  would  grow  up  be- 
tween them.  Having  the  command  of  their 
awn  time  and  actions,  they  could  more  effect- 
ually combine  insorrection  and  provide  the 
means  of  rendering  it  formidable.  Released 
from  the  vigilant  superintendence  which  now 
restrains  them,  they  would  mfallibly  be  led 
from  petty  to  greater  crimes,  until  all  life  and 
property  would  be  rendered  insecure.  Ag- 
gression would  beget  retaliation,  imtil  open 
war,  and  tliat  a  war  of  extermination,  were 
established.  From  the  still  remaiuing  supe- 
riority of  the  white  race,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  be  the  victors,  and  if  they  did 
Dot  exterminate,  they  must  ag^  reduce  the 
others  to  slavery — ^when  they  could  be  no 
longer  fit  to  be  either  slaves  or  freemea  It 
is  not  only  in  self-defense,  in  defense  of  our 
oountry  and  of  all  that  is  dear  to  ua,  but  in 
defense  of  the  slaves  themselves,  tliat  we  re- 
lose  to  emancipate  them. 

If  we  suppose  them  to  have  political  privi- 
la^es,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise, still  worse  results  may  be  expected.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
Imm  been  said  by  Mr.  Paulding  on  this  sub- 
y^  who  has  treaty  it  fully.    It  ia  alrea4y 


known,  that  if  there  be  a  dasa  nnfavorahly 
distinguiahed  by  ao^  peculiarity  from  the  reiit 
of  society,  this  distinction  forms  a  tie  whidi 
binds  them  to  act  in  concert,  and  they  exfll^ 
cise  more  than  their  due  share  of  politkai 
power  and  influence ;  and  still  more  as  they 
are  of  inferior  character  and  looser  moral  prkt- 
ciple.    Such  a  class  form  the  very  material 
for  demagogues  to  work  with.   Other  parties 
court  them  and  concede  to  theuL  So  it  would 
be  with  the  free  blacks  in  the  case  supposed. 
They  would  be  used  by  unprincipled  politi- 
cians, of  irregular  ambition,  for  toe  advance- 
ment of  their  schemes,  until  they  shoQld  give 
them  political  power  and  importance  beyond 
even  their  own  intentions.    They  would  be 
courted  by  excited  parties  in  their  coutesta 
with  each  other.    At  some  time,  tbey  baj 
perhaps  attain  political  ascendency,  and  this 
IS  more  probable,  as  we  may  suppose   that 
there  will    have  been  a  great    enugrmtka 
of  whites  from  the  countrv.     Imagine  the 
government    of   such  legisiatora.      Imagine 
then  the  sort  of  laws  that  will  be  paseed,  to 
confound  the  mvidious  distioctioo  wbichhas 
so  long  been  assumed  over  them,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  obliterate  the  very  memory   of   it 
rhese  will  be  resisted.    The  blacks  will   be 
tempted  to  avenge  themselves  by  oppresakm 
and  proscription  of  the  white  race,  for  tbcir 
long  superiority.     Thus  matters  will  go  en, 
until  univerNil  anarchy,  or  kakistocracy,  the 
govemmeut  of  the  worst,  is  fully  ertabtifibsd. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  spirit  of  evfl 
should  devise  or  send  abroad  upon  tbe  earth 
all  possible  misery,  discord,  hoiror  and  atr»> 
city,  he  could  contrive  no  scheme  so  efiectoal 
as  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves  wiibia 
our  country. 

The  most  feasible  scheme  of  emancipatkMB, 
and  that  which  I  verily  believe  would  iovolve 
the  leaat  dan^  and  sacrifice,  would  be  that 
the  entire  white  population  should  eniigrate, 
and  abandon  the  country  to  their  eiavea 
Here  would  be  triumph  to  philanthropy.  This 
wide  and  fertile  region  would  be  again  re- 
stored to  ancient  barbarism — to  tbe  wont  of 
barUtfsim — barbarism  corrupted  and  de- 
praved by  intercourse  with  civilizatioQ.  Ami 
this  is  the  consummation  to  be  wished,  mpsm 
a  tpeeuloHen  that,  in  some  distant  futare  age, 
they  may  become  so  enlightened  and  im- 
proved as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  podh 
tion  among  the  civilised  races  of  the  earth. 
But  I  believe  moralists  allow  men  to  defiead 
their  homes  and  their  countrjr,  even  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  otbera. 

Will  any  philanthropist  say  that  the  evils, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  would  be  broiigbt 
about  only  by  the  obduracy,  prejudicee  and 
overweening  self-estimation  oi  the  whites  ia 
refuaiig  to  blend  the  races  by  marriage,  and 
so  create  a  homogeneous  population !  But 
what  if  it  be  not  prejudice,  but  tnitb  and 
natuN^  aod  rji^t  reason,  and  just  mond  f«el- 
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teg  t  As  I  hhft  before  said,  throngfaimt  the 
wliole  of  natare,  like  attracts  like,  and  that 
which  is  unlike  repels.  What  is  it  that  makes 
10  unspeakably  loathsome  crimes  not  to  be 
named,  and  hardly  alloded  to  t  Even  among 
the  oatioQs  of  Europe,  so  nearly  homogeneous, 
there  are  some  peculiarities  of  form  and  fea- 
ture, mind  and  character,  vhich  may  be  gen- 
erally distinguished  by  those  accustomed  to 
ohsenre  them.  Thot^  the  ezceptioaa  are 
mnnerons,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not « in 
one  instance  in  a  hundred  is  the  man  of  sound 
and  unsophisticated  tastes  and  propensities  so 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  female  of  a  for- 
eign stock  as  by  one  of  his  own,  who  is  more 
nearly  conformed  to  himself.  Shakspeare 
rooke  the  lancniage  of  natnre,  when  he  made 
uie  senate  and  people  of  Venice  attribute  to 
flie  effect  of  witchcraft  Desdemona's  passion 
in  Othello-— though,  as  Coleridge  has  said,  we 
sre  to  cooceire  of  him  not  as  a  negro,  but  as 
a  high-bred  Moorish  chief. 

If  the  negro  race,  as  I  hare  contended,  be 
inferior  to  our  own  in  mind  and  character, 
marked  by  inferiority  of  ibrm  and  features, 
then  ours  woald  suffer  deftrioration  from  such 
intermixture.  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  parent  who  should  vol- 
mtarily  trsnsmit  disease  or  fatuity  or  deform- 
ity to  his  during  f  If  man  be  the  most  perfect 
work  of  the  Creator,  and  the  dvitized  European 
man  the  most  perfect  Tsriety  of  flie  human 
race,  is  he  not  criminal  who  would  desecrate 
and  deface  God's  fairest  work ;  estranging  it 
further  from  the  image  of  bimselfl  and  con- 
Inrming  it  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  brute  f 
I  have  heard  it  said,  as  if  it  afforded  an  argu- 
ment, that  the  African  is  as  well  satisfied  of 
the  superiority  of  his  own  complexion,  form 
and  features,  as  we  can  be  of  ours.  If  this 
were  true,  as  it  is  not,  would  any  one  be  so 
tecreant  to  his  own  civilization,  as  to  say  that 
his  opinion  ought  to  weigh  against  ours;  that 
there  is  no  universal  standard  of  truth  and 
gnu^e  and  beauty;  that  the  Hottentot  Venus 
may  perchance  possess  as  great  perfection  of 
form  as  the  Medicean  ?  It  is  true,  the  licen- 
tious passions  of  men  overcome  the  natural 
repugnance,  and  find  transient  gratification  in 
interoourse  with  females  of  the  other  race. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  trota  making 
her  the  associate  of  life,  the  companion  of  the 
bosom  and  the  hearth.  Him  who  would 
contemplate  such  an  alliance  for  himself,  or 
regard  it  with  patience  when  proposed  for  a 
son,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  we  ebouIJ  esteem 
a  degraded  wretch ;  with  justice,  certainly,  if 
he  were  found  among  ourselves ;  and  the  es- 
timate wottlfi  not  be  very  different  if  he  were 
found  in  Europe.  It  is  not  only  in  defense  of 
ourselves^  of  our  country,  and  of  our  own  gen- 
eration, that  we  refuse  to  emancipate  our 
slaves,  but  to  defend  our  posterity  and  race 
from  degeneracy  and  degradation. 

Are  we  not  justified  then  in 


crimiBala,  the  fknatical  agitators  whose  efforta 
are  intended  to  bring  aMut  the  evils  I  hav^ 
described  t  It  is  sometimes  snid  that  their 
seal  is  generous  and  disinterested,  and  that 
their  motives  may  be  praised,  though  their 
conduct  be  condemned.  But  1  have  little 
iaith  in  the  good  motives  of  those  who  pursue 
bad  ends.  It  is  not  for  us  to  scrutinise  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  th^si 
by  the  tendency  of  their  actions.  There  is 
much  truth  in  what  was  said  by  Coleridge : 
**'  I  have  never  known  a  trader  in  philanthro> 
py  who  was  not  wrong  in  heart  somehow 
or  other.  Individuals  so  distinguished  are 
nsuaDy  unhappy  in  their  family  relations—' 
men  not  benevolent  or  beneficent  to  individ- 
uals, but  almost  hostile  to  them,  yet  Uvishing 
money  and  time  on  the  race— the  abetrad 
notaoa"  The  mrient  love  of  notoriety  actu- 
ates some.  Tnere  is  much  luxury  in  senti- 
ment, especially  if  it  can  be  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  others;  and  if  there  be  added 
some  share  of  envy  or  malignity,  the  tempta- 
tion to  indulgence  is  almost  irresistible.  But 
certainly  they  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
criminal,  who  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  and 
close  their  ears  to  all  instruction  with  respeot 
to  the  true  nature  of  their  actions. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  everv  man  of  sane 
mind  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  achieve 
ultimate  success ;  even  if  every  individusi  in 
our  country,  out  of  the  limits  of  slaveholdin|f 
states,  were  united  in  thehr  purposes.  They 
cannot  have  even  the  miserable  triumph  of 
Si  Domingo,  of  advancrog  through  scenes  of 
atrocity,  blood  and  massacre  to  the  restorelioii 
of  barbarism.  They  may  agitate  and  per^ 
plex  the  world  for  a  time.  Tbej  may  exdts 
to  desperate  attempts  and  particular  acts  of 
cruelty  and  horror,  but  these  will  always  be 
suppressed  cr  avenged  at  the  expense  of  the 
objects  of  their  truculent  philantnropy.  But 
short  of  this,  they  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  they  perpetrate.  As  I 
have  said,  their  opinions,  by  means  to  us  in* 
scrutable,  do  very  generally  reach  our  da^e 
population.  What  human  being,  if  unfavora- 
bly distinguished  by  outward  circumstances^ 
is  not  ready  to  believe  when  he  is  told  tlmt 
he  is  the  victim  of  injustice  t  Is  it  not  cruel^ 
to  make  men  restless  and  dissatisfied  in  thev 
condition,  when  no  effort  of  theirs  can  alter 
it  t  Hm  greatest  injuir  is  done  to  their  cha^ 
acters,  as  well  as  to  their  happiness.  Even 
if  no  such  feelings  or  designs  snould  be  enter* 
tained  or  conceived  by  the  slave,  they  will  be 
attributed  to  him  by  the  master,  and  all  liis 
conduct  scanned  with  a  severe  and  jealous 
scrutiny.  Thus  distrust  and  aversion  are  es* 
tablished,  where,  but  fbr  mischievous  intei^ 
ference,  there  would  be  confidence  and  good- 
will, and  a  sterner  control  is  exercised  over 
the  shive  who  thus  becomes  the  victim  of  bis 
cruel  advocates. 

An  efiBeot  is  sometimes  produced  on  Hie 
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Bind  of  tUTeholdcn,  by  the  poblicatioBt  of 
the  self-styled  phiUnthropistfl,  and  their  judg- 
ments  staggered  and  cooscieiices  alarmed. 
It  is  natuna  that  the  oppresBed  ehoald  hate 
the  oppref^eor.  It  is  still  more  natural  that 
the  oppressor  should  hate  his  victioi.  Con- 
TiDce  toe  master  that  he  is  doiog  injustice 
to  his  slave,  and  he  at  once  begins  to  re- 
card  him  with  distrust  and  malignity.  It 
w  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  that  when  circumstances  of  necessity  or 
temptation  induce  men  to  oootinue  in  the 
practice  of  what  they  believe  to  be  wrong, 
they  become  desperate  and  reckless  of  the 
degree  of  wrong.  I  have  formerly  heard  of  a 
master  who  accounted  for  his  practising  much 
severity  upon  his  slaves,  and  exacting  from 
them  an  unusual  degree  of  labor,  by  saying 
that  the  thing  (slavery)  was  altogether  wrong, 
and  therefore  it  was  well  to  make  the  great- 
est possible  advantage  out  of  it  This  agita- 
tion occasions  some  slaveholders  to  hang 
more  loosely  on  their  country.  Regarding 
the  institution  as  of  questionable  character, 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  one  which  must  shortly  come  to 
an  end,  they  YtM  themselves  in  readiness  to 
make  their  escape  from  the  evil  which  they 
anticipate.  Some  sell  their  slaves  to  new 
masters,  (always  a  misfotune  to  the  slave,)  and 
remove  themselves  to  other  societies,  of  man- 
ners and  habits  uncongenial  to  their  own. 
And  though  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  only 
the  weak  and  the  timid  who  are  liable  to  bie 
thus  affected,  still  it  is  no  less  an  injury  and 
public  misfortune.  Society  is  kept  in  an  un- 
quiet and  restless  state,  and  every  sort  of  im- 
provement is  retarded. 

Some  projectors  suggest  the  education  of 
slaves,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for  free- 
dom, as  if  there  were  any  method  of  a  man's 
being  educated  to  freedom  but  by  himself. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  supposiug  that 
they  are  shortly  to  be  emancipated,  and  that 
they  have  the  capacities  of  any  other  race, 
they  are  uodergomg  the  very  best  education 
which  it  is  possible  to  give.  They  are  in  the 
course  of  being  taught  habits  of  regular  and 
patient  industry,  and  this  is  the  first  lesson 
which  is  required.  I  suppose  that  their  most 
s^ous  advocates  would  not  desire  that  they 
ahould  be  placed  in  the  high  places  of  society 
immediately  upon  their  emancipation,  but 
that  they  would  begin  their  course  of  free- 
dom as  laborers,  and  raise  themselves  after- 
wards as  their  capacities  and  characters  might 
enable  them.  But  how  httle  would  what  are 
opmmooly  called  the  rudiments  of  education 
add  to  their  qualifications  as  laborers  !  But 
for  the  agitation  which  exists,  however,  their 
education  would  be  carried  further  than  this. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  society  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  their  emplo^rmentB,  and 
consequently  to  give  them  the  information 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  thoee 


employments.  And  this  for  the  most  obviocB 
reason,  it  promotes  the  master's  interest.  How 
much  would  it  add  to  the  value  of  a  slave, 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  being  employed 
as  a  clerk,  or  be  able  to  make  calculations  as  a 
mechanic }  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
fanatical  spirit  which  has  been  excited,  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  repress  this  teo- 
dency  by  It^islation,  and  to  prevent  their  ae- 
quinng  the  knowledge  of  which  they  mi^il 
make  a  dangerous  use.  If  this  spirit  were 
put  down,  and  we  restored  to  the  ooosdoiis- 
ness  of  security,  this  would  be  no  long^er  ne- 
cessary, and  the  process  of  which  I  have 
spoken  would  be  accelerated.  Whenever  in- 
dications of  superior  capacity  appeared  in  a 
slave,  it  would  be  cultivated;  gradual  im- 
provement would  take  place,  until  they  might 
oe  engaged  in  as  various  employmeota  as 
they  were  among  the  ancients — perhaps  even 
liberal  ones.  Thus,  if  in  the  adorable  pio- 
vidence  of  Ood.  nt  a  time  and  in  a  mannff 
which  we  can  neither  foresee  nor  coojectore, 
they  are  to  be  rendered  capable  of  freedon 
and  to  enioy  it,  they  would  be  prepared  for 
it  in  the  best  and  most  effectual,  because  ia 
the  most  natural  and  gradual  manner.  But 
fanaticism  hurries  to  its  effect  at  onoe.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  God  does  good,  but  it  is 
by  imperceptible  degrees ;  the  devil  is  pei^ 
mitted  to  do  evil,  and  he  does  it  in  a  hurry. 
The  beneficent  processes  of  nature  are  noi 
apparent  to  the  senses.  You  cannot  see  the 
plant  grow,  or  the  flower  expand.  The  vol- 
cano, Sie  earthquake,  and  the  horricaDe,  ds 
their  work  of  desolation  in  a  mitment.  Sock 
would  be  the  desolation,  if  the  schemes  of 
fanatics  were  permitted  to  have  effect.  They 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  thwart  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  of  Providence.  The  whole  teo- 
dency  oi  their  efforts  is  to  aggravate  present 
suffering,  and  to  cut  off  the  chance  ot  future 
improvement,  and  in  all  their  bearii^a  and 
results  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce, nothing  but  "  pure^  unmixed,'  cU^ihle- 
mated,  defecated  eviJL" 

NEGRO  SLAVERY  AT  THE  SOUTH.— 
Letters  or  Govxiutoa  Haioiond  to  TuckMAS 
Clarksonw — iKTRODUcnoN ',  thxSlave  TaADS, 

ANn   FUTILB   AlTEMPTS  TO   AbOLISH  IT  ;    pRK- 

soBipnvB  Ri<iBT;  Slavxet  in  tbx  Abstkact  ; 
IN  rrs  Moral  and  Rsuqiocs  Aspxct;  ls  res 

POUTIOAL    InFLUENCIS,  AS  ArFXCTl>'G    PuBUC 

Order,  and  the  Safety  and  Power  or  tul 
State.*— Sir  :  I  received,  a  short  time  ago,  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Willougbby  M.  Dickin- 
son, dated  at  your  residence,  **  Play^ird  Hall, 
near  Ipswich,  2dth  November,  1844,'*  iu  whidi 
was  indosed  a  copy  of  your  circular  letter, 
addressed  to  professing  Christians  in  oar 
northern  states,  oaviog  no  concern  with  slavery, 
and  to  others  there.  I  pref^ume  that  Mr. 
DickinsoD's  letter  was  written  with  your  know* 
ledge,  and  the  document  inclosed  with  juor 
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eDnMnt  and  ttpprobfttioD.  I  therefore  feel  that 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  my  addressing  my 
reply  direcUy  to  yourself,  especially  as  there 
is  nothing  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  oommunicatioD 
requiring  serioue  notice.  Having  abundant 
losure^it  will  be  a  recreation  to  devote  a  pcr- 
tkn  of  it  to  an  examination  and  free  discussioo 
of  the  question  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  our 
floothem  states ;  and  sinee  yon  have  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  it  op. 

Familiar  ae  yon  have  been  with  the  discus- 
BMoa  of  this  sulject  in  all  its  aspects,  and  un- 
der all  the  excitements  it  has  occasioned  for 
sixty  years  past,  I  may  not  be  able  to  present 
mudi  that  will  be  new  to  you.  Nor  ought  I 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  materiaUy  affecting 
the  opinions  you  have  so  long  cherished,  and 
to  aealously  promulgated.  Still,  time  and 
«xperience  have  developed  foets,  constantly 
farsishing  fresh  teste  to  opinions  formed  sixty 
yeara  nnoe,  and  continually  placing  this  great 
qaestioo  in  points  of  view  which  could  scarcely 
oocor  to  the  most  consummate  intellect  even  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  and  which  may  Bot 
bAve  oooarred  yet  to  those  whose  previous 
ooovictiQna,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  thought 
liave  thoroogfaly  and  permanently  biassd 
tbem  to  one  nzed  way  of  looking  at  the  matr 
ter :  while  there  axe  peculiarities  in  the  opeim- 
ticni  of  every  social  system,  and  special  local 
as  well  as  moral  causes  materially  affecting  it, 
vluGh  no  one,  placed  at  the  distance  you  are 
ftom  na,  can  iuIIt  comprehend  or  properly 
appreciate.  Besidee,  it  may  be,  possibly,  a 
novelty  to  you  to  encounter  <Kie  who  con- 
acientiotnly  believee  the  domestic  alaveiy  of 
these  etatcato  be  not  only  an  inexorable  ne- 
ecaoity  for  the  present,  but  a  moral  and  hu- 
jDsne  institution,  productive  of  the  greatest 

SUcical  and  social  advantages,  and  who  is 
ipoeed,  aa  I  am,  to  defend  iton  these  grounds. 
1  do  not  propose,  however,  to  defend  the 
African  ^ve  tradei    That  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
Doubtless  great  evils  arise  from  it  as  it 
peen,  and  is  noiv  conducted ;  unnecessary 
and  cruel  kidnapping  in  Africa ;  the  most 
aho^iog  barbarities  m  the  Middle  Passage ; 
^■w^  perhaps  a  less  humane  system  of  slaverv 
in  ocMmtriea  continually  supplied  with  fresh 
laborws  at  a  cheap  rate.    The  evils  of  it,  how- 
«Ter,  it  may  be  iiairl^  presumed,  are  greatly 
^acB^rg^erated.    And  if  I  might  jud^  of  the 
tenth  of  tranaactiona  stated  as  occumng  in  this 
temde,  by  that  of  those  reported  as  transpiring 
aanftoo^  na,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a 
IjB^e  proportion  of  the  stories  in  circulation  are 
jf— grwiTidad-  and  most  of  the  remainder  highly 


On  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Pftrliament  pro- 
jMJbtiing  tnis  trade  to  British  subjects,  rests 
^ibat  yoo  esteem  the  glory  of  your  life.     It 
foired  twenty  yean  of  arduous  agitation, 
the   intervening  extraordinary  political 
to  convince  your  countrymen,  and 


among  the  rest  your  pions  king,  of  the  expe* 
diency  of  tlie  measure ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
that  no  one  incdvidoal  rendered  more  essential 
service  to  the  cause  than  you  did.    In  reflect* 
ing  on  the  subject,  yon  cannot  but  often  ask 
yourself,  What  after  all  has  been  accomplished; 
bow  mncb  human  suffering  has  been  averted; 
how  many  human  beings  have  been  rescued 
from  transatlantic  slavery  t     And  on  the  an- 
swers  you  can  give  these  questions  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  I  presume,  depend  the  bappt* 
ness  of  your  life.    In  framing  tbem,  bow  fre- 
quently must  you  be  reminded  of  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  in  one  of  the  early  debates 
upon  the  subject,  which  I  believe  you  have 
yourself  recorded,  **  that  be  had  twenty  objec- 
tions to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade :  the 
first  was,  that  U  wct$  tmpowt6/«— the  rest  he 
need  not  give:**    Can  you  say  to  yourself  or  to 
the  worid,  that  this  Jirst  objection  of  Mr. 
Grosvenor  has  been  yet  confuted  f    It  was 
estimated  at  the  commencement  of  your  agita- 
tion in  1787,  that  forty-five  thousand  Africans 
were  annually  transported  to  America  and 
the  West  Indies.     And  the  mortality  of  the 
Middle  Passage,  computed  by  some  at  fivo,  is 
now  admitted  not  to  have  exceeded  nine  per 
cent  Notwithstanding  your  act  of  parliament, 
the  previous  abohtion  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  all  the  powers  in  the  world  have  sub- 
sequently pnAibited  this  trade  (some  of  the 
greatest  of  them  deelarin|f  it  piracr,  and  cov- 
ering the  African  seas  with  armed  vessels  to 
prevent  it) — Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  a 
coadjutor  of  yours,  declared,  in  1840,  that  the 
number  of  Africans  now  annually  sold  into 
slavery  beyond  the  sea  amounts,  at  the  very 
least,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls ; 
while  the  mortality  of  the  Middle  Passage  has 
increased,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
taken  to  suppress  the  trade,  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent    And  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  thousand  slaves  who  have  been  captured 
and  liberated  by  British  men-of-war  since  the 
passage  of  your  act  Judge  Jay,  an  American 
abc^tionist  asserts  that  one  hundred  thousand, 
or  two  thirds,  have  perished  between  their 
capture  and  Uberation.  Does  it  not  really  seem 
that  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  a  prophet!     That 
though   nearly  all   the  "impossibilities"  of 
1787  have  vanished,  and  become  as  familiar 
facta  as  our  household  customs,  under  the 
magic  influence  of  steam,  cotton,  and  universal 
peace,  yet  this  wonderful  prophecy  stfll  stands, 
defying  time  and  the  energy  and  genius  of 
mankind  t    Thousands  of  valuable  lives  and 
fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  have  been 
thrown  away  by  your  government  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  overturn  it    I  hope  you  have  not 
lived  too  long  for  your  own  happioea*,  though 
you  have  been  thus  spared  to  see  that,  in  spite 
of  all  your  toils  and  those  of  your  fellow  la- 
borers, and  the  accomplishment  of  alt  that 
human  agency  could  do,  the  African  slave- 
trade  has  increased  threefold  under  your  own 
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eye8--inare  rapidly,  periiapfl,  than  any  other 
Bikcient  braDcb  of  commerce ;  and  tiiat  your 
efforts  to  suppreM  it  hare  effected  noihing 
more  tbui  a  tnreeibld  increaae  of  its  horrors. 
There  is  a  God  who  roles  this  world^all- 
powerful — Tar-seeinff.  He  does  not  permithis 
creatures  to  foil  his  designa.  1 1  is  He  who,  for 
his  idl-wise,  though  to  us  often  inscrntablo  pur- 
poses, throws  "impossibilities"  in  the  wa^  of 
our  fondest  hopes  and  moat  strenuous  ezerttous. 
Can  you  doubt  this  ( 

JSzperienoe  having  settled  the  pointy  that 
this  trade  cannot  be  aboluhed  by  the  ute  of 
foree,  and  that  blockading  sq  uadrons  only  serve 
to  make  it  more  profitable  and  more  cruel,  I 
am  surprised  that  the  attempt  is  persisted  in, 
unless  It  serves  as  a  cloak  to  other  purposea 
It  would  be  far  better  than  it  now  is,  ftxr  the 
African,  if  the  trade  was  free  from  all  restrio- 
tioos,  and  left  to  the  mitigation  and  decay  which 
time  and  competition  would  surely  bring  about 
If  kidnapping,  both  secretly  and  by  war  made 
for  the  purpose,  could  be  by  any  means  pre* 
vented  m  Africa,  the  next  greatest  Messing 
you  could  bestow  upon  that  country  would  be 
to  transport  its  actual  slaves  in  comfortable 
vessels  across  the  Atlantia  Though  they 
might  be  perpetual  bondsmen,  still  they  would 
emei^e  from  darkness  into  li^ht*-from  bar- 
barism to  civilicatioo— from  i<K>latry  to  Chris- 
tianity — in  bfaort,  from  death  to  life. 

But  let  us  leave  the  African  riave-trade, 
which  has  so  signally  defeated  the  pkUmt' 
thropy  of  the  world,  and  tuni  to  American 
slavery,  to  which  you  have  now  directed  our 
attention,  and  against  which  a  crusade  has 
been  preached  as  enthusiastic  and  ferodoosas 
that  of  Peter  the  Hermit— destined,!  believe, 
to  be  about  as  sueoessfuL  And  here,  let  me 
say,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two, 
though  you  may  not  acknowledge  it  The 
wisdom  of  ages  has  concurred  in  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  establishing  rights  by  pre- 
scriptive use,  liowever  tortuous  in  their  origin 
they  may  have  been.  Tou  would  deem  a  man 
insane,  whose  keen  sense  of  equity  would  lead 
him  to  denounce  your  right  to  the  lands  you 
hold,  and  which,  perhaps^  you  inherited  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestry,  oecause  your  title  was 
derived  from  a  Saxon  or  Norman  conqueror, 
and  your  lands  were  originally  wrested  by  vio- 
lence from  the  vanquished  Britons.  And  so 
would  the  New-En|^land  abolitionist  resard 
any  one  who  would  insist  that  he  shouloT  re 
store  his  farm  to  the  descendants  of  the 
slaughtered  red  men,  to  whom  Gkxl  had  as 
clearly  given  it  as  he  gave  life  and  free- 
dom to  the  kidnapped  African.  That  time 
does  not  consecrate  wrong  is  a  fallacy  which 
all  history  exposes,  and  which  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  all  ages  and  professions  of  reli- 
gious £aith  have  practically  denied  The 
means,  therefore,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  by  which  the  African  race  now  in  this 


oooBtfy  baTB  been  redneed  io  darttyv 
affect  us,  since  they  are  oar  prepeity,  aayotf 
land  is  yours,  by  inheritanoe,  or  puicfaase  and 
prescriptive  right  Ton  will  aay  thai  man 
cannot  hold  property  innum,  Tlie  aoawcr  a^ 
that  he  can  and  aetSiatiy  4oe$  hold  property  ia 
his  fdlow  all  the  worid  owr,  in  a  'wnneHj  of 
forms,  and  haa  aiwaya  done  $o*  I  wSl  show 
presently  his  authority  for  doing  it 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  wfaetlier  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  I  riMMild  pra^ 
aUv  answer  that  I  am  not,  aooording  to  my 
understanding  of  the  questioa  I  <io  not  like 
todealinabstraotkns.  It  seldom  leads  to  aay 
usefril  ends.  There  are  few  muTeraal  tmtha 
I  do  not  now  remember  any  single  monl  truth 
univeraally  acknowledged  Wn  hare  nrniwrir 
anoe  that  it  isgiven  to  our  finite  tndenlaiidiqg 
to  comprehend  abstract  monl  tmlli.  Apart 
from  the  revelation  and  the  ina|:^red  wiiitii^^, 
what  ideas  should  we  have  even  off  0«d,  flid- 
vation,  and  immortality!  Let  the  heetha 
answer.  Justice  itself  is  impalpefale  ma  an  ai^ 
stradion,  and  abstract  liberty  thenMvealpk«- 
tasy  that  erer  amused  the  imagiDaiion.  Tlii 
world  was  made  for  man,  and  mas  tar  te 
world  as  it  is.  Oonelves,  oar  lelsKtioaa  with 
one  another,  and  with  all  matter,  are  veal,  aat 
ideal  I  might  say  that  I  am  no  Boare  ie  ^ 
vor  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  thao  I  am  rf 
poverty,  disease,  deformi^,  idiocy,  or  ai^' 
other  inequality  in  the  oonditiao  of  the  hnnea 
family;  Uiat  I  love  jMrfectioo,  and  I  thU:  I 
should  enjoy  a  millennium  snch  as  God  tee  pn- 
mised  But  what  would  it  amoont  tot  Aplsd^ 
that  I  would  join  3roa  to  set  about  endiGaliag 
those  apparently  inevitable  evilaof  oar  Datva^ 
in  equiuuEiiig  theoondition  of  all  manUad,  ose* 
summating  the  perfectioo  of  onr  raoe^  and  ie- 
troducingthemillenninmV  Bynonacaas.  fe 
effect  these  things  belongs  ewAmtrtij  to  a 
higher  power.  And  it  would  be  w^  for  « 
to  leave  the  Almighty  to  perfect  be  o 
and  fulfil  his  own  covenants.  £q»eciaUy, 
the  history  of  the  past  shows  bow  ci  '  ~ 
tile  all  human  efforts  harve  proved,  v 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Imn  in  carrying  eel 
evcQ  his  revealed  designs,  and  how  infmnMf 
he  has  aooomplished  them  Inr  nnoooeeinai  m- 
struments,  and  in  the  face  of  homaa 
tion.  Nay,  more,  that  every  aftteanpi 
has  been  nnde  by  follihle  man  to  extort 
the  world  obedience  to  his  "  abstraoi ' 
of  right  and  wrong,  haa  been  mvartebiT  ■!• 
tended  with  calamities^  dire  and  esteDdectjHl 
in  proportion  to  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  tke 
movement  On  slavery  in  the  abstanMt,  tka^ 
it  would  not  be  amias  to  hare  as  Uttle  ea  pQ»> 
sible  to  say.  Let  us  contemplate  it  as  it  Is ;  aad 
thus  contemplating  it,  the  first  qwrntinu  whs 
have  to  ask  oonelves  li,  whetlier  it  ia  cqatnay 
to  the  will  of  Qod,  as  revealed  to  ae  ia  kv 
Holy  Scriptures— the  onlyoertaiB  meeae  givea 
us  to  ascertain  his  will    If  it  is^  tben  davaij 
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is  a  an;  and  I  admit  at  ooce,  that  erery  man 
•  is  bound  to  set  his  fiice  aguiost  it,  and  to  euum- 
cipate  his  slaves  should  he  hold  aoy. 

Let  UM  open  thwte  Holy  Scriptures.    In  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  £xada8,peventeenth  yer., 
I  find  the  following  word«:  **Thou  shalt  not 
oovetthy  nei^hbor*s  bouae^  thoa  ehalt  not  covet 
thy  Qri)(bbi>rs  wile,  nor  bis  man-servant,  nor 
bii  maid'servant,  nor  his  ox,  mir  bis  a<«8,  nor 
■oy  tbiox  that  is  tby  neighbor's  ;*  which  is  the 
tenth  of  thooa  command inents  that  declare  the 
essential  principles  of  the  great  moral  law  de- 
livered to  Moses  by  Qod  himself.      Now,  din- 
carding  all  technical  and  verbal  quibbling  as 
wholly  unworthy  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the 
Wordof  Qod,  whafis  the  plain  meaning,  un- 
doubted intent,  and  true  spirit  of  this  com- 
mandraent  I      Does  it  not  emphatically  and 
explicitly  forbid  you  to  disturb  your  neighbor 
in  the  cmjoyment  of  his  property;  and  more 
especially  of  that  which  is  here  specifically 
mentioned  as  being  lawMly  and  by  this  com- 
mandment sacredly  made  his  f    Prominent  in 
the  catalagne  stands  **  his  man-servant  and  his 
matd-seryaat,"  who  are  thus  distinctly  eotue 
triUedMhU  property ^  and  guaranteed  to  him 
for  his  exduaive  benefit  in  the  most  solemn 
planner.    Ton  attempt  to  avert  the  otherwise 
irresiBtible  eoodusion,  that  slavery  was  thus 
ordained  by  God,  bv  declaring  that  the  word 
I'  slave  "  is  not  used  nere,  and  b  not  to  be  found 
in  the  fiibla.    And  I  have  seen  nwny  learned 
dissertations  on  this  point  from  abolition  pens. 
It  is  well  known  that  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  translated  **  servant"  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, mean  also  and  most  usually  **  slave." 
Hie  use  of  the  one  word  instead  or  the  otiier 
was  a  mere  matter  of  taste  with  the  transla- 
tors of  the  Bible,  as  it  has  been  with  all  the 
commentators  and  religious  writere,  the  latter 
of  whom  have,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part, 
adopted  the  term  "sbive,"  or  used  both  terms 
indiscriminately.    If,  then,  these  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  include  the  idea  of  both  systems 
of  servitude,  the  conditional  and  unconditional, 
they  should,  as  the  major  includes  the  minor 
proposition,  be  always  translated  *' slaves," 
unless  the  sense  of  the  whole  text  forbids  it. 
The  real  Question,  Uien,  is,  what  idea  is  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  used  in 
the  commandment  quoted!    And  it  is  clear 
to  my  mind,  that  as  no  limitation  is  affixed  to 
Uiem,  and  the  express  intention  was  to  secure 
to  mankind  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  every 
species  of  property,  that  the  terras  **  men-ser- 
vants and  maid-servants"  include  all  classes  of 
servants,  and  establish  a  lawful,  exclusive  and 
indefeasible  interest  equally  in  the  **  Hebrew 
brother  who  shall  eo  out  in  the  seventh  year," 
and  **  yearly  hired  servant,"  and  "  those  pur- 
chased from  the  heathen  round  a'wut,"  who 
were  to  be  *'  bondmen  for  ever,"  as  the  prop' 
eriif  of  their  ftllouhman. 

You  cannot  deny  that  there  were  among 
the  Hebrews  "  bondmen  for  ever."    Tou  can- 
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not  deny  that  Gkxi  especially  authorized  his 
clKiKen  people  to  purchase  *'  bondmen  for  ever^ 
from  the  heathen,  as  recorded  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  LevUiette^  and  that  they  are 
there  designated  by  the  very  Hebrew  word 
u^ed  in  the  tenth  (ximmaodment.  Nor  can 
you  deny  that  a  "bondman  roa  xvxa"  is  a 
''slavk'*:  yet  you  endeavor  to  hang  an  argu- 
ment of  immortal  consequence  upon  Die 
wretched  subterfuge,^ that  the  precise  word 
<*Flave"  is  not  to  be  jfound  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bibl&  As  if  the  translators  were  ca- 
nonical expounders  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  their  toordSf  not  OotTe  meaning,  must  be 
regarded  as  hi:»  revelation. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  Christ  or  any  of  his 
apostles^  to  justify  such  blasphemous  per- 
versions of  the  Word  of  Qod.  Although 
alavery  in  its  most  revolting  form  was  every 
where  visible  around  them,  no  visionary  no- 
tions of  piety  or  philanthropy  ever  tempted 
them  to  giinsay  the  Law,  even  to  mitigate 
the  cruel  severity  of  the  existing  system.  On 
the  contrary,  regarding  slavery  as  an  est€^ 
liehed,  as  well  as  inevitable  condition  of  hu- 
man  aoeiety,  they  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing 
as  its  termination  on  earth,  any  more  than 
that  **  the  poor  may  cease  out  of  the  land," 
which  Ood  affirms  to  Moses  shall  never  be ; 
and  they  exhort  **  all  servants  under  the  yoke" 
to  **  count  their  masters  as  worthy  of  all  ho- 
nor ;"  **  to  obey  them  in  all  things  according 
to  the  flesh;  not  with  eye-service  as  men- 
pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
GNod ;  not  only  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also 
tfie  froward ;  for  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye 
are  buffeted  for  your  Siults,  ye  shall  take  it 
patiently  f  but  if,  when  ye  do  well  and  suffer 
for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable 
to  God."  St  Paul  actually  apprehended  a 
runaway  slave  and  sent  him  to  his  master  I 
Instead  of  deriving  from  the  Gospel  any  sanc- 
tion for  the  work  you  have  undertaken,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imaguae  sentiments  and 
conduct  more  strikingly  in  contrast,  than  those 
of  the  Apostles  and  Abolitionists. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
slavery  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
equally  absurd  to  say  that  American  slavery 
differs  in  form  or  pnnciple  from  that  of  the 
chosen  people.  Ire  accept  the  Bible  terms  as 
the  definition  of  our  slavery,  and  its  precepts 
as  the  guide  of  our  conduct.  We  desire  no- 
thing more.  Even  the  right  to  ''buffet," 
whidi  is  esteemed  so  shocking,  finds  its  ex- 
press license  in  the  Gospel  1  Peter  ft.  20. 
Nay,  what  is  more,  God  directs  the  Hebrews 
to  **  bore  holes  m  the  ears  of  their  brothers" 
to  mark  them,  when  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  become  perpetual  slaves,  Exo- 
dus xxi,  6. 

I  think,  then,  I  may  safely  conclude,  and  I 
firmly  believe,  that  American  skvery  is  ii)t 
only  not  a  sin,  but  especially  commanded  by 
God    through    Moses^    and    approved    by 
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CbrtBt  through  his  Apofttlen  And  here  I 
might  close  iU  defense ;  for  what  God  ordaios, 
and  ChrUt  sanctities,  should  sorely  oommand 
tiie  respect  and  toleration  of  man.  But  I 
fear  there  has  ^own  up,  in  our  tioie,  a  tran- 
scendental religion,  which  is  throwing  eren 
transcendental  philosophy  into  the  shade— a 
religion  too  pure  and  elevated  lor  the  Bible, 
which  seeks  to  erect  among  men  a  higher 
standard  of  morals  than  the  Almighty  has  re- 
vealed or  our  Saviour  preached ;  and  which  is 
probably  desUned  to  do  more  to  impede  the 
eztenmion  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  than  all 
the  infidels  who  have  ever  lived.  Error  is 
error.  It  is  as  dangerous  te  deviate  to  the 
right  hand  as  to  the  left  And  when  men, 
professing  to  be  holy  men,  and  who  are  by 
numbers  so  regarded,  declare  thoee  things  to 
be  sinful  which  our  Creator  has  ezpiessly 
authorized  and  instituted,  they  do  more  to 
destroy  his  authority  among  mankind  than 
the  most  wicked  can  effect  bv  proclaiming 
that  to  be  innocent  which  he  has  forbiddea 
To  this  self-righteous  and  self-«zalted  class 
belong  all  the  abolitionists  whose  writings  I 
have  read.  With  them,  it  is  no  end  of  the 
argument  to  prove  your  propositions  by  the 
texts  of  the  Bible,  interpreted  according  tx>  its 
plain  and  palpable  meaning,  and  as  under- 
stood by  all  mankind  for  three  thousand  years 
before  their  time.  They  are  more  iagenious 
at  construing  and  interpolating  to  accommo- 
date.it  to  their  new-fangled  and  ethereal  code 
of  morals,  than  ever  were  Voltaire  or  Hume 
in  picking  it  to  pieces  to  frf  e  the  world  from 
what  they  considered  a  delusion.  When  the 
abolitionists  proclaim  *'  man-steaUng"  to  be  a 
sin,  and  sliow  me  that  it  is  so  written  down  by 
Ghxi,  I  admit  them  to  be  right,  and  shudder 
at  the  idea  of  such  a  crime.  Bnt  when  I 
show  them  that  to  hold  "  bondmen  for  ever" 
is  ordained  by  G^,  they  deny  the  Bible,  and 
»et  up  inits  place  a  law  of  their  &um,  makina, 
I  must  then  cease  to  reason  with  them  on  this 
branch  of  the  question.  Our  religion  differs 
as  widely  as  our  manners.  The  great  Judge, 
in  our  day  of  final  account,  must  decide  be- 
tween us. 

Turning  from  our  oonsideratkns  of  slave- 
holding  in  its  relations  to  man  as  an  account- 
able being,  let  us  examine  it  in  its  influence 
on  his  political  and  social  state.  Though, 
being  foreigners  to  us,  you  are  in  no  wise  en- 
titled to  interfere  with  the  civil  institutions  of 
this  country,  it  has  become  quite  common  for 
your  countrymen  to  decry  slavery  as  an  enor- 
mous political  evil  to  us,  and  even  to  declare 
that  our  northern  states  ought  to  withdmw 
from  the  confederacjr  rather  than  oontinue  or 
be  contaminated  by  it.  The  American  aboli- 
tionists appear  to  concur  fully  in  these  senti- 
ments, and  a  portion  at  least  of  them  are  in- 
cessantly threatening  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
Kor  should  I  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  suc- 
ceed.    It  would   not  be  difficult,  in  my 


opinion,  to  ooDJectnre  wkidi  region,  the  nortfi 
or  south,  would  suffer  meet  by  snch  an  event 
For  one,  I  should  not  object,  by  any  mesns,  t» 
cast  my  lot  hs  a  confederacy  of  states,  whaat 
citiaens  might  all  be  slsveboldem 

I  endorse,  without  reserve,  the  iniicii-Ahaaad 
sentiment  of  Govenior  McDuffie,  that  *'b]»- 
very  is  the  comer-sloiM  of  our  repubtteai 
ediace** ;  while  I  repudiate  as  ridiccdoosly  ab> 
surd,  that  much  lauded  but  no  where  accre- 
dited dogma  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "that  all  ncB 
are  bom  eqaal**     No  society  hea  e^er  yet 
existed,  and  I  have  already  inddentally  quo- 
ted the  highest  authority  to  show  that  noot 
ever  will  exist,  without  a  eatoral  variety  oC 
classes.    The  most  marked  of  these  must,  in 
a  oouBtrv  like  ours,  be  the  rich  and  poiv,  the 
educated  and  the  igoonoit    It  will  eearetkf 
be  disputed  that  the  very  poor  have  less  lei- 
sure to  prepare  ihemselves  for  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  public  duties  than  the  rich ;  aad 
that  the  ignorant  are  wholly  unfit  for  tbem  at 
alL     In  all  countries  save  ouiSf  theee  two 
classes,  or  the  poor  rather,  who  are  jwi^wi'iiqit 
to  be  necessarily  ignorant,  are  by  law  eat- 
pressly  excluded  frooi  all  perticipataeD  io  tihe 
management  of  public  anirsi     in  a  repsUi- 
oan  government  tlus  cannot  be  done.     Uni- 
veraal  suflira^,  though  not  coential  in  theory, 
seems  to  be  m  fact  a  necessary  appendage  «e 
a  republican  system.     Where  uMvereal  ao^ 
frage  obtains,  it  is  obvious  that  the  guweiB- 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  numerical  ma|<iri^ ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  toflay,that  in  ereiy 
part  of  the  world  more  than  half  the  people 
are  ignorant  and' poor.    Though  no  one  eaa 
look  upon  poverty  as  a  crime,  and  we  do  not 
generaby  here  regnrd  it  as  an  objectioD  In  a 
man  in  his  individnal  capacity ;  still,  it  nrait 
be  admitted  that  it  ia  a  wretched  and  iiiiMjuae 
government  which  ia   administered  hy  ita 
most  ignorant  dtiaens^  and  those  who  baT* 
the  least  at  stake  under  it    Though  iDtelli- 
genoe  and  wealth  have  great  infloenoe  Imi* 
as  every  where,  in  keeping  fin  cfatck  rcddase 
and  unenlightened  numbm,  yet  it  is  eHdeol 
to  close  obMrvers,  if  not  to  all,  that  theee  an 
rapidly  usurpmg  all  power  in  the  nonalar*^ 
holding  siatai,  and  threaten  a  fearfid  criaia  ia 
republican  institutioos  there  at  no  remote  pe- 
riod.     In  the  slavehdding  stales,  however^ 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  poptUatioii,  and 
those  the  poorest  and  the  most  iffnerant,  hare 
no  political  influence  whatever.  Because  tbcj 
are  slaves.    Of  the  other  half  a  laiipe  propor- 
tion are  bofli  educated  and  independent  m 
their  cireomstanoes,  while  those  who  noforte- 
nately  are  not  so^  Ixdng  atill  elevated  &rabev9 
the  mass,  are  higher  toned  and  more  deep^ 
interested  in  preserving  a  stable  and  well  or- 
dered  government,  than  the  some  class  io  aiiy 
other  country.     Henoe^  slavery  is  tmlv  tJbe 
"  comer-stone"  and  foiindation  of  c^^  well- 
designed  and  durable  **  repnbliean  edtfice." 
I     With  ut,  every  dtiaen  is  ODocemed  in  the 
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mihiienftaee  of  order,  tind  io  promofinff  hon- 1  them  m  time  of  war,  under  the  supeHnten 


«8ty  and  indiutry  among  those  of  the  Toweef 
cLm  who  are  oar  elmves ;  and  oar  habitaal 

Slilance  renders  standing  armies,  whether  of 
diers  or  poticemea,  entSrely-  nnneeessary. 
Small  guards  m  our  cities^  and  occasbnal  pa- 
trols m  the  oonntij,  insure  ns  a  repose  and 
aecuiity  known  no  where  else.     Yoa  cannot 
be  ignorant  that,  ezeeptiag  the  XTnited  States, 
tiwre  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose  exist- 
ing goremment  woald  not  t>e  orertofned  in  a 
month  hut  for  its  standing  armies,  maintaiaed 
mi  an  enormons  and  deetmettye  cost  to  those 
^rliom  tliey  are  destined  te  overawe,  so  ram- 
|MUit  and  comhstiye  is  the  spirit  of  discontent 
^riierever  nominal  free  labor  prevails,  with  its 
tMteniible  priTileges,  and  its  aismal  servitude. 
Kor  will  it  be  long  befbre  the  *  Free  State/* 
of  this  Union  will  be  compelled  to  introduce 
the  same  expensive  machinery,  to  preserve 
tirder  among  theit**  free  and  equar  citizens. 
Already  has  Philadelphia  organised  a  perma- 
nent battalion  for  this  porpose;  New- York, 
Boetoo,  and  Ulncinnati  will  soon  follow  her 
example;   and  then  the  smaller  towns  and 
densely  populated  counties.    The  interven-' 
tion  of  their  rallitja  to  repress  violations  of 
the   peace  is  becoming  a  daily  afl&iir.     A 
strong  government,  a^er  some  of  the  old 
fashions,  though  probabU  with  a  new  name, 
floataioed  by  Uie  rorce  of  armed  mercenaries, 
is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  non-slavehold- 
hsg  section  of  this  confederacy,  and  one  which 
TDOff  not  be  very  &tani 

&  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  gene- 
VftTlyr  done  abroad,  that,  in  case  of  war,  slavery 
would  be  a  source  of  weakness.    It  did  not 
weaken  Rome,  nor  Athens,  nor  Bparta,  though 
tiieir  slaves  were  comparatively  far  more  nu- 
nieroos  than  ours,  of  the  same  color,  for  the 
mosrt  part,  with  ^emselves,  and  large  num- 
bers of  Ihem  fiimtliar  with  the  use  of  arms. 
I  have  no  apprehension  that  our  slaves  would 
aeise  siieh  an  opportunity  to  revolt   The  pre- 
sent  fi^eneration  of  them,   bom  among  us, 
woaldnever  think  of  mch  a  thing  at  any  time, 
nnlees  instigated  to  it  by  others.    Against 
ancfa  instigations  we  are  always  on  our  guard. 
In  lime  of  war  we  should  be  more  watchful 
nnd  better  prepared  to  put  down  insurrections 
than  at  any  other  periods.    Should  any  for- 
e^n  nation  be  so  lost  to  every  sentiment  of 
civillged   humanity  as  to  attempt  to  erect 
amon^  us  the  standard  of  revolt,  or  to  invade 
OS  trich  black  troops  fbr  the  base  and  barba- 
inns  purpose  of  stirring  up  servile  war,  their 
eflbrta    would   be    signal^   rebuked.     Our 
siares  coold  not  be  easily  seduced,  nor  would 
nay  tbng  delight  them  more  than  to  assist  in 
clnpptog  CuffM  of  his  regimentals  to  put  him 
in  Uie  cotton-field,  which  would  be  the  fiite  of 
BMist  black  invaders,  without  any  prolix  form 
ef  *  apprenticeship.*     If,  as  I  am  satisfied 
woald     be    the  case,  our  slaves   remained 


dence  of  a  limited  number  of  our  citizens,  it  is 
obvions  that  we  could  put  forth  more  strength 
in  such  an  emergency,  at  less  eacrifice,  than 
any  other  people  of  the  same  numbers.  And 
thus  we  snould  m  every  point  of  view, "  out 
of  this  nettle  danger,  pluck  the  flower  safety.* 
How  far  slavery  may  be  an  advantage  or 
disadvantage  to  those  not  owning  slaves,  yet 
united  with  us  in  political  association,  is  a 
question  for  their  sole  consideration.  It  is 
true  that  our  representation  in  Congress  is  in- 
creased bv  it  But  so  are  our  taxes ;  and  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  being  the  majority, 
divide  among  themselves  far  the  greater  por^ 
tion  of  the  amount  levied  by  the  federal 
government  And  I  dotibt  not  that  when  it 
comes  to  a  close  calculation,  they  will  not  be 
slow  in  finding  out  that  the  balance  of  profit 
arising  from  Uie  connection  is  vastly  in  their 
fiivor. 

SLivtar  AWD  rre  Sooiai  Errxcrrs;  Dtrxt- 
LiifG;  Hobs;  Rxptdiation ;  LicxMrionsinres ; 
CoxPAaATrvx  Expense  of  Feee  axd  Slavs 
Labor  ;  Treatment  of  Slaves  ;  iNSTsuonoN ; 
PuxisHWENTS  (OoNTiNUEDt) — lb  a  soclal  point 
of  view  the  abolitionists  pronounce  slavery  to 
be  a  monstrous  evlL  If  it  was  so,  it  would  be 
our  own  peculiar  concern,  and  superfiuous  be- 
nevolence in  them  to  lament  ov^er  it  Seeing 
their  bitter  hostility,  thej  might  leave  us  to 
cope  with  our  own  calamities.  But  they  make 
war  upon  us  out  of  excess  of  charity,  and  at- 
tempt to  purify  by  covering  us  with  calumny. 
You  have  read,  and  assisted  to  circulate,  a 
great  deal  about  affrays,  duels,  and  murders 
occurring  here,  and  all  attributed  to  the  ter- 
^ble  demoralization  of  slavery.  Not  a  single 
event  of  this  sort  takes  place  among  us,  but  it 
is  caught  up  by  the  abolitionists,  and  paraded 
over  the  world  with  endless  comments,  van 
ations,  and  exaggerations.  You  should  not 
take  what  reaches  you  as  a  mere  sample,  and 
infer  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  more  you  never 
hear.  You  hear  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  point  of  honor  is  recog. 
nized  throughout  the  slave  region,  and  that 
disputes  of  certain  classes  are  frequently  re- 
ferred for  adjustment  to  the  "  trial  by  com* 
b&t"  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
enter,  in  this  letter,  into  a  defense  of  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  nor  to  maintain  at  length  that 
it  does  not  tamiah  the  character  of  a  people  to 
acknowledge  a  standard  of  honor.  Whatever 
eviU  may  arise  from  it,  however,  they  cannot 
be  attributed  to  slavery — since  the  same  cus- 
tom prevails  both  in  France  and  England. 
Few  of  your  prime-ministers,  of  the  last  half 
century  even,  nave  escaped  the  contagion,  I 
believe.  The  affrays  of  which  so  much  is 
said,  and  in  which  rifies,  bowie-knives,  and 
pistols  are  so  prominent,  occur  d^o^^  in  the 
Kinder  states  of  the  southwest    lliey  are 


pea49ef^y  od  oar  plantations,  and  cultivated  I  naturally  rnddeatal  to  the  condition  of  sodety 
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as  it  eziftts  in  mtnj  sections  of  these  reoeotlj 
settlf  il  countries,  and  will  as  naturally  cease 
in  due  tini&  Adventurers  from  the  older 
states  and  from  Europe,  as  desperate  in  cha- 
racter K^  they  are  iu  fortune,  conip*egate  iu 
these  wild  region^  jo<<tlin;<  one  another,  and 
o/ten  for<*ing  the  peaceable  and  honest  into 
rencontres*  in  self-defense.  Slavery  has  nothing 
to  do  with  these  things.  Stability  and  peace 
are  the  first  des^irei*  of  every  slaveholder,  and 
the  true  tendency  of  the  system.  It  could 
not  possibly  exist  amid  the  eternal  anarchy 
and  civil  broils  of  the  ancient  Spanidh  doroin 
ions  in  America.  And  lor  this  very  reason, 
domestic  slavery  has  ceased  there.  So  far 
fiom  encouraging  strife,  such  scenes  of  riot 
and  bloodshed  as  have,  within  the  last  few 
▼ears,  disgraced  our  northern  cities,  and  as  you 
have  lately  witnessed  in  Birmingham  and 
Bristol  and  Wales,  not  only  never  have  occur- 
red, but  I  will  venture  to  say.  never  will  occur 
in  our  slaveholding  states.  The  only  tiling 
that  can  create  a  mob  (as  you  might  call  it) 
here,  is  the  appearance  of  an  abolitionist  whom 
the  people  assemble  to  chastise.  And  this  is 
DO  more  of  a  mob  than  a  rally  of  shepherds 
to  chase  a  wolf  out  of  their  pastures  would 
be  one. 

Bat  we  are  swindlers   and  repudiatorsi 
Pennsylvania  is  not  a  slave  State.  A  majority 
of  the  states  which  have  failed  to  meet  their 
obligations  punctually  are  non-slaveholding; 
and  two  thirds  of  the  debt  said  to  be  repudi- 
ated is  owed  by  these  states.    Many  of  the 
ftates  of  this  Union  are  heavily  encumbered 
with  debt — none  so  hopelessly  as  England. 
Pennsylvania  owes  f  22  for  itach  inhabitant — 
England  (222,  counting  her  paupers  in.    Not 
has  there  been  any  repudiation,  definite  and 
final,  of  a  lawful  debt^  that  I  am  aware  of. 
A  few  states  have  failed  to  pay  some  instal- 
ments of  interest    The  extraordinary  finan- 
cial difficulties  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
account  for  it.    Time  will  set  all  thmgs  right 
again.    Every  dollar  of  both  principal  and 
interest  owed  by  any  state,  north  or  south, 
will  be  ultimately  paid,  unless  the  abolition  of 
slavery  overwhelms  us  all  in  one  common  ruin. 
But  have  no  other  nations  failed  to  pay  ?  When 
were  the  French  assignats  redeemed  t     How 
much  interest  did  your  National  Bank  pay  on 
its  immense  circulation  from   1707   to  1821, 
during  which  period  that  circulation  was  in- 
eonvertible,  and  for  the  time  repudiated ^  How 
much  of  your  national  debt  has  been  incurred 
for  money  borrowed  to  meet  the  interest  upon 
it,  tlius  avoiding  delinquency  m  detail,  by  in- 
suring inevitable  bankruptcy  and  repudiation 
in  the  end  t    And  what  eort  of  operation  was 
that  by  which  your  present  ministry  recently 
expunged  a  handsome  amount  of  that  debt  by 
substituting,  through  a  process  just  not  com 
pulsory,  one  species  of  security  for  another  t 
t  am  well  aware  that  the  faults  of  others  do 
not  excuse  our  own,  but  when  failings  are 


charged  to  slavery  which  are  shown  to  occv 
to  equal  extent  where  it  does  not  ex.\»t,  surelj 
slavery  must  be  acquitted  of  the  acriisatHia 

It  is  roundly  asserted  that  we  are  not  so 
well  educated  nor  f>o  religious  as  elsewhtfe.  I 
will  not  go  into  tedious  statistical  statenieota 
on  these  subjects.  Nor  have  I,  to  tt^ll  the 
truth,  much  confidence  in  the  details  of  what 
are  commonly  set  forth  as  statUtics^  As  to 
education,  you  will  probably  admit  thai 
slaveholders  should  liave  m<»i!e  leii^ure  kr 
mental  culture  than  most  people.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  is  charged  against  them  that  they  are 
peculiarly  fond  of  power  and  ambitious  of 
honors.  If  this  be  s<»,  as  all  the  puwt-r  and 
honors  of  this  c<»untry  are  won  mainly  bj 
intellectual  superiority,  it  might  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  slaveholders  would  not  be  oegleci- 
ful  of  education  In  proof  of  the  accaracy  oC 
this  presumption  I  point  you  to  the  facts,  thai 
our  Presidential  chair  has  been  occupied  far 
forty-four  out  of  the  fifty-six  years  by  slave- 
holders ;  that  another  has  been  reoeatlj  elect- 
ed to  fill  it  for  four  years  more,  «ver  an  oppo- 
nent wlio  was  a  slaveholder  also ;.  aod  thai  ia 
the  federal  offices  and  both  Housea  of  Coo- 
gress,  considerably  more  thaa  a  due  propof^ 
tioo  of  those  acknowledged  to-  stacul  in  the 
first  rank  are  from  the  south.  In  this  arena 
the  intellects  of  the  free  and  slare  states 
meet  iu  full  and  fiur  competition.  Katnrs 
must  have  been  imusually  bountiful  touB»or  we 
have  been,  at  least,  reasonably  assidooos  ia 
the  cultivation  of  such  gifts  as  sne  haa  bestow- 
ed— unless,  indeed,  you  refer  our  superiority 
to  moral  qualities^  which  I  am  sure  yow  vi& 
not.  More  wealthy  we  are  not^  nor  would 
mere  wealth  avail  m  such  rivalry. 

The  piety  of  the  south  is  unobtruaiTe.  Ws 
think  it  proves  but  little,  though  it  ia  a  confi- 
dent thi£g  for  a  man  to  claim  that  he  standi 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  Oreator«  and  ia 
less  a  sinner,  than  Ids  neighbor.  If  Tociftr»> 
tion  is  to  carry  the  question  of  reli^km,  the 
north  and  probably  tne  Scotch  have  it.  Oor 
sects  are  few,  harmonious,  pretty  much  united 
amon^  themselves,  and  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions m  humble  peace.  In  fact,  our  professora 
of  religion  seem  to  think — whether  oorrvcllj 
or  not — that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  "  good  ia 
secret,**  and  to  carry  their  holy  oomforta  to  the 
heart  of  each  individual,  without  refereooe  to 
class  or  co/or,  for  his  special  enjoyment*  and 
not  with  a  view  to  exhibit  their  xeal  be£ar« 
the  world.  So  far  as  numbers  are  coocenod^ 
I  believe  our  clergymen,  when  called  on  to 
make  a  showing,  have  never  bad  oocasioQ  to 
blush,  if  comparisons  were  drawn  between 
the  free  and  slave  states.  And  although  oat 
presses  do  not  teem  with  controversial  pamph- 
lets, nor  our  pulpits  shake  with  excoaunaas> 
eating  thunders,  the  daily  walk  of  our  r^Ugioua 
communicants  furni:«hes  apparently  as  little 
food  fur  gossip  as  is  to  be  found  in  nxMt  other 
regions.    It  xuay  be  regarded  as  a  mark  q£ 
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tpor  wmsi  of  excitability— thoagh  that  is  a 
quality  aocreditBd  to  us  io  an  eminent  degree 
—that  few  of  the  remarkable  religious  tmu 
of[tl»e  preMot  day  have  taken  root  among  us. 
'We  have  been  w  irreverent  as  to  laugh  at 
Hormobism  and  Milleristn,  which  have  created 
sncb  commotions  further  north;  and  modern 

fmpbets  hsTo  no  honor  in  our  country, 
bakers^  Happists,  Dunkai^  Sodalists,  Fou* 
rieriata,  and  the  like,  keep  themselves  afar 
oft  Even  Puseyism  has  not  yet  mov«d  us. 
Too  may  attrilmte  this  to  our  domestic  slavery 
If  yon  choose.  I  believe  you  would  do  so 
jtistly.  There  is  no  material  here  for  such 
characters  to  operate  upon. 

But  your  grand  charge  is^  that  licentious- 
ness, in  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  is  a 
prominent  trait  of  our  sodal  system,  and  that 
It  necessarily  arises  from  slaverv.  This  is  a 
&vonte  theme  with  the  abolitionists,  male  and 
female.  Folioa  have  been  written  on  it  It 
is  a  common  observation,  that  tliere  is  no 
subject  on  which  ladies  of  eminent  virtue  so 
much  delight  to  dwell,  an4  on  which,  in 
especial,  learned  old  maids  like  Miss  Mar- 
"tioeau  linger  with  such  insatiable  relish. 
They  expose  it  in  the  slave  states  with  the 
most  minute  obnervance  and  endless  iteration. 
Miss  Mardoeaa,  with  peculiar  gusto,  relates^  a 
aeries  of  scandalous  stories,  which  would  have 
made  Boccaccio  jealous  of  her  pen,  but  which 
ire  so  ridiculously  false  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
ihat  some  wicked  wag,  knowing  she  would 
vrite  a  book,  has  furnished  her  materialss 
—a  game  too  often  played  on  tourists  in  this 
country.  The  ooositant  recurrence  of  the  fe- 
male abofitiont^  to  this  topic,  and  their  bit 
temess  m  regard  to  it,  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
to  even  the  most  charitable  mind,  that 

'*SmA  rags  wKbovt  beliays  tht  fins  within." 

Tfofr  are  their  immaculate  coadjutors  of  the 
«ther  Sex,  though  perhaps  less  apieoific  in  their 
charge^  less  violent  iu  their  denunciatioas. 
But  recently,  in  your  islami,  a  clergyman  has, 
■at  a  public  meeting,  stigmatised  the  wliole 
slavttliolding  region  as  a  "  brotbeL"  Do  these 
Ittople  thus  oast  stones,  being  **  withoat  sin"  I 
Or  do  they  ooly 

**  Compoiind  for  dns  they  are  fnoHned  to, 
B J  daaaniiif  those  (hey  have  im>  ntinf  to  f 

Aha  tliat  David  and  Solomon  should  be  al- 
lowed to  repose  in  peace ;  tha*  Leo  should  be 
almost  caaoniaed,  and  Luther  more  than 
-sainted ;  tkat,  in  our  day,  courtesans  should 
4>e  formally  licensed  in  Paris,  and  tenements 
in  London  rented  for  years  to  women  of  the 
iown,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cfaureh,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  hishep-;  and  the  poor 
"•lave  states  of  America  alone  pounced  upon, 
-and  offered  up  as  a  holocaust  on  the  Altar 
^  imoMMSulateness^  to  atone  for  the  abuse 


not  actually  consumed,   at  least  exposed, 

anathematized  and  held  up  to  scorn,  by 

those  who 

"write 
Or  with  a  rlvaPs  or  an  eonnch's  spite." 

But  I  do  not  Intend  to  admit  that  this 
charge  is  Just  or  true.    Withoat  meaning  to 

frofess  uncommon  modesty,  I  will  say  that 
wish  the  topic  could  be  avoided.  1  am  of 
opinion,  and  1  doubt  not  every  Hffht-minded 
man  will  concur,  that  the  pubho  exposure 
and  discussion  of  this  vice,  even  to  rebuke, 
invariably  does  more  harm  than  good  ;  and 
that  if  it  cannot  be  checked  bv  instilling 
pure  and  virtuous  sentiments,  it  is  far  worse 
than  usdess  to  attempt  to  do  It  by  exhibit- 
ing its  deformities.  I  may  not,  however, 
pass  it  over ;  nor  ou^t  I  to  feel  any  delicacy 
in  examining  a  Question  to  which  the  slave- 
holder is  inviteoi  and  challenged  by  clergy- 
men and  virgins.  So  far  ftom  aMowing^ 
then,  that  licentiousness  pervades  this  re- 
gion, I  broadly  assert,  and  I  refer  to  the 
records  of  our  conrts>  to  the  public  press^ 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  all  wno  have  ever 
lived  here,  that,  among  our  white  popul^ 
tion,  there  are  fewer  ca$>es  of  divorce^  sepa- 
ration, crim.  con.,  seduction,  rape,  and  bas^ 
tardy,  than  among  any  other  five  milliona 
of  people  on  the  civilized  earth.  And  this 
fact«  1  believe,  will  be  conceded  by  the  abo- 
litionists of  this  country  themselvea  I  am 
almost  willing  to  refer  it  to  them,  and  sub- 
mit to  their  decision  on  it  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  so^  if  I  thought  them  capable 
of  an  impartial  judgment  on  any  matter 
where  slavery  is  in  question.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  licentiousness  consists  in  the  con- 
stant intercourse  between  whhe  males  and 
colored  females.  One  of  your  heavy  charges 
against  us  has  been  that  vre  regard  and  treat 
these  people  as  brutes ;  you  now  charge  us 
with  habitually  taking  tnem  to  our  bosoma. 
I  will  not  comment  on  the  inccmsistency  of 
these  accusations.  I  will  not  deny  that 
some  intercourse  of  the  sort  does  take  place. 
Its  character  and  extent,  however,  are 
grossly  and  atrociously  exaggerated.  No 
authority,  divine  or  human,  has  yet  been 
found  sufficient  to  arrest  idl  such  irregulari- 
ties among  men.  But  it  is  a  known  fact^ 
that  they  are  perpetrated  here,  for  the  most 
part»  in  the  eities.  Very  few  mulattoes  are 
reared  on  our  plantations.  In  the  cities,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
own  slavea  A  still  larger  proportion  are 
natives  of  the  nort^  or  foreigners.  They 
should  share,  and  justly  too,  an  equal  par^ 
in  this  nn,  with  the  daveholdera  Facto 
cannot  be  ascertained,  or,  I  doubt  not,  it 
would  appear  that  they  are  the  chief  offend- 
ers. If  the  truth  be  otherwise^  then  persona 
from  abroad  have  stronger  prejudices  against 


^  natural  inaiinet  by  all  mankind ;  and  if]  the  Afidoan  race  than  we  Aave.    Be  uia  at 
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it  maj,  it  is  veil  known  that  this  iniereoone 
is  regarded,  in  our  society^  as  hi^hl^r  disre* 
putable.  If  carried  on  babitualhr,  it  seri- 
ousljr  affects  a  man's  standing,  so  far  as  it  is 
known ;  and  be  who  takes  a  colored  mistress 
— with  rare  and  extraordinary  exceptions — 
loses  caste  at  once.  Ton  will  say  that  one 
exception  should  damn  onr  whole  country. 
How  much  lees  criminal  is  it  to  take  a  white 
mistress  ?  In  your  eyes  it  should  be  at  least 
an  e^ual  offense.  Yet  look  around  you  at 
home,  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne,  and 
count  how  many  mistresses  are  kept,  in 
unblushing  notoriety,  without  any  los^  of 
ca^te.  Such  cases  are  nearly  unknown  here, 
and  down  eyen  to  the  lowest  walks  of  life, 
it  is  almost  inyariably  fatal  to  a  man*s  posi- 
tion and  prospects,  tokeep  a  mistress  openly, 
whether  white  or  black.  What  Miss  Marti- 
neau  relates  of  a  young  man's  purchasing  a 
colored  concubine  from  a  lady,  and  ayowuag 
his  designs,  is  too  absurd  eyen  for  contra- 
diction. No  person  would  dare  to  allude  to 
such  a  subject,  in  such  a  manner,  to  any 
decent  female  in  this  country.  If  he  did, 
he  would  be  /jfneA^J— doubtless  with  your 
approbation. 

After  all  howeyer,  the  number  of  the 
mixed  breed,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
black,  is  infinitely  small,  and,  out  of  the 
towns^  next  to  nothing.  And  when  it  is 
eonsidered  that  the  African  race  has  been 
among  us  for  two  bundred  y«ars,  and  that 
those  of  the  mixed  breed  continually  inter- 
marry, often  rearing  lar^e  families,  it  is  a 
decided  proof  of  our  continence,  that  so  few 
eomparatiyely  are  to  be  found.  Our  mis- 
fortunes are  two-fold.  From  the  prolific  pro- 
pagation of  these  mongrels  among  them- 
selves^ we  are  liable  to  be  charged  by  tourists 
with  delinquencies  where  none  haye  been 
eommitted,  whiles  where  ooe  has  been,  it 
cannot  be  concealed.  Color  marks  indelibly 
the  offense,  and  reyeals  it  to  eyery  eye. 
Conceiye  that^  eyen  in  your  yirtuous  and 
polished  country^  if  eyery  bastard  through 
all  the  circles  of  your  social  system 
was  thus  branded  by  nature  and  known 
to  all,  what  shocking  devdopments  miffht 
there  not  bel  How  little  indignation 
might  your  saints  haye  to  sparo  tor  the 
licentiousness  of  the  slaye  region.  But  I 
hare  done  with  this  disgusting  topia  And 
I  think  I  may  justly  eondude^  after  all  the 
scandalous  charges  which  tea-table  gossip 
and  lonff-gowned  hypocrisy  haye  brought 
against  the  slayeholoen^  that  a  people  whose 
men  are  proyerbially  braye,  intellectual  and 
hospitable,  and  whose  women  are  unaffect- 
edly chaste,  deyoted  to  domestic  life,  and 
happy  in  it^  can  neither  be  de^aded  nor 
demoralised,  whatever  their  institutions 
may  be.  My  decided  opinion  is^  that  our 
system  of  slayecy  oontributea  largely  to.  the 


deyelopment  and  culture  of  these  bi^ 
noble  qualities. 

In  an  economical  point  of  yiew — which  I 
will  not  omit — slayery  presents  some  diffi- 
culties. As  a  general  rule,  I  agree  that  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  free  labor  is  eheaper 
than  slaye  labor.  It  is  a  fallacy  t»  suppose 
that  ours  is  unpaid  labor.  The  slaye  nim- 
self  must  be  paid  for,  and  thua  hia  labor  ia 
all  purchased  at  once,  and  for  &•  tri 
sum.  His  price  was^  in  the  first  plaee, 
mostly  to  your  eountrymen,  and  aasiste 
building  v<p  some  of  those  colossal  Fpyii^ 
fortunes,  since  illustrated  by  patents  of  lia- 
bility and  splendid  piles  of  architeetore^ 
stained  and  ceoaented)  if  you  like  the  ex- 
pression, with  the  blood  of  kidmapp«d  inn»> 
eenta;  but  loaded  with  no  heavier  cursas 
than  abolition,  and  its  begotten  fanatieisms^ 
haye  brought  upon  your  land— some  of  tksn 
fulfilled,  some  yet  to  be.  But  besides  the 
first  cost  of  the  slaye,  he  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  —  well  fed  and  wdl  clothed,  if 
not  for  huma^ty*s  sake,  that  he  may  do> 
good  work,  retain  health  and  life,  and  rtar 
a  family  to  supply  his  place.  When  old  or 
sick  he  is  a  dear  expense,  and  so  ia  tbe  he^ 
less  portion  of  his  family.  No  poor-lav 
proyides  for  him  when  unable  to  'work,  or 
orings  up  his  children  for  our  senriee  whcB 
we  need  them.  These  are  all  heayj  charges 
on  daye  labor.  Henee,  in  all  eountzMs 
where  the  denseness  of  the  populatioQ  bss 
reduced  it  to  a  matter  of  perfect  certain^ 
that  labor  can  be  obtained  wheneyer  wantedt 
and  the  laborer  be  forced,  by  sheer  neces- 
sity, to  hire  for  the  smallest  pittance  that 
wOl  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  rags 
upon  his  bsek,  while  in  actud  emplcnrmeat 
--dependent,  at  all  other  timea^  on  aCns  or 
poor-rates  in  all  sneh  aoimlnaa  it  ie  fanefl 
cheaper  to  pay  this  pittance  than  to  ^olhe, 
feed,  nurse,  support  through  diDdhood  and 
pension  in  old  age,  a  race  of  darcsi  Indeed, 
the  adyantaffe  is  so  great  as  speedilj-  to  com- 
pensate for  &e  loss  of  the  ydue  cf  &«  afaiTek 
And  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tkafk  if  I 
could  eultiyate  my  lands  oa  these  tck^Bs,  I 
wonld.without  a  word,  Tefdgn  my  slavey  pra- 
yided  the^  could  be  property  dispoaed  o£  Bat 
the  question  is^  whether  free  or  slaye  labor  ia 
cheapest  to  us  in  this  country,  at .  thia  tim^ 
situated  as  we  are.  And  it  is  decided  at 
onoe  by  the  faet»  that  we  cannot  aymil  oar- 
selyes  of  any  otJker  than  daye  labor.  We 
neither  havs^  nor  can  we  proanre^  other  labor 
to  an^  extent,  or  on  anything  like  tkse  Icnw 
mentioned.  We  rnust^  therefore^  ^**^tt«i 
ourselves  with  our  dear  labor,  under  the 
couaolin^  reflection,  that  whet  is  loat  to  «a 
is  gained  to  hunuiBity ;  and  that^  inasmii^ 
as  our  slaye  costs  us  more  than  your  frsawan 
costs  you,  by  so  much  ia  he  better  off.  Yon 
will  promptly  say»  emanaipata  your 
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•ttd  then  you  will  bare  five  labor  on  suit- 
able term&  Tbat  mieht  be,  if  tJiere  were 
five  hundred  where  there  is  now  one^  and 
(he  contineotk  from  the  Atlantio  to  the  Paoi- 
fie,  was  ss  densely  populated  as  your  island. 
Bat  until  that  oomes  to  pass,  no  labor  ean 
be  procured  ia  America  on  the  terms  yon 
have  it 

While  I  thus  freely  admit  tha^  to  the  in- 
dividual proprietor,  slave  labor  is  dearer 
than  free,  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  it  as 
equally  clear,  that  it  b  dearer  to  the  com- 
munitv  end  to  the  statei  Though  it  is  certain 
that  the  slave  is  a  £sr  greater  consumer  than 
your  laborer,  the  year  round,  yet  your  pau- 
per system  is  oostiy  and  wasteful.  Supported 
D^  ^our  community  at  large,  it  is  not  ad- 
ministered by  your  hired  agents  with  that 
interested  care  and  economy — ^not  to  speak 
of  humantty— which  mark  the  management 
of  ours,  by  each  proprietor  of  his  own  non- 
effectives; and  is  both  more  expensive  to 
those  who  ipmj,  and  less  beneficial  to  those 
who  receive  its  bounties.  Besides  this, 
slaven^  is  rapidly  filling  op  oar  country  with 
a  hardy  and  healthy  race,  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  our  climate  and  productions,  and  con- 
ferring signal  political  and  social  avantages 
•n  us  ss  a  people,  to  which  I  have  alrcMy 
referred. 

I  have  yet  (o  reply  to  the  main  ground 
on  which  you  and  your  coadjutors  rely  for 
the  overthrow  of  our  system  of  slavery. 
Failing  in  all  your  attempts  to  prove  that 
It  is  sinful  in  its  nature,  immoral  in  its 
effects,  a  political  evil,  and  profitless  to  those 
who  maintain  it,  you  appeial  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  mankind,  and  attempt  to  arouse  the 
world  against  na,  by  the  most  shocking 
charges  of  tyranny  and  crnelty.  Yon  begin 
by  a  vehement  denunciation  of  "  the  irre- 
q>onsible  power  of  one  man  over  his  fellow- 
men. "  The  question  of  the  responsibility  of 
power  is  a  vast  one.  It  is  the  great  political 

tUMtion  of  modem  timea  Whole  nations 
ivide  oif  upon  it,  and  establish  different 
fundameotal  systems  of  government  That 
''  responsibility"  which,  to  one  set  of  mil- 
lions, seems  amply  sufficient  to  check  the 
Svemment^  to  the  support  of  which  they 
vote  their  lives  and  fortunes,  appears  to 
another  set  of  millions  a  mere  mockery  of 
ffustraint.  And  accordingly  as  the  opinions 
of  these  millions  differ,  they  honor  each 
other  with  the  epithets  of  **  serfs'*  or  **  anar- 
ahista"  It  is  ridiculous  to  introduce  such 
an  idea  aa  this  into  the  discussion  of  a  mere 
domestie  institution.  But  since  you  have  in- 
trodoced  it,  I  deny  that  the  power  of  the 
•lavieholder  in  America  is  *' irresponsible.'* 
He  is  reepoastble  to  God.  He  is  responsible 
to  a  world— a  responsibility  which  aboli- 
tionieta  do  not  intend  to  allow  him  to  evade, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  which  I  write 
jom.  thiB  lettsB,     Ha  ia  respoiiaible  to  the 


community  in  which  he  lives^  and  to  the 
laws  under  which  he  enjovs  his  civil  rights. 
These  laws  do  not  permit  him  to  kill,  to 
maim,  or  punish  beyond  certain  limits,  or  to 
overtask,  or  to  refuse  to  feed  and  clothe,  his 
slave.  In  short,  they  forbid  him  to  be  tyran- 
nical or  cruel.  If  any  of  these  laws  have  grown 
obsolete,  it  is  because  they  are  so  seldom  vio- 
lated that  they  are  foreotten.  You  hare 
disinterred  one  of  them  nrom  a  compilation 
bnjT  some  Judge  Stroud  of  Philadelphia,  to 
stigmatise  its  inadequate  penalties  lor  kill- 
ing, maiming;  4lo,  Your  object  appears  to 
be-— you  can  have  no  other — to  produce  the 
impression  that  it  must  be  often  violated  on 
account  of  its  insufficiency.  You  say  as 
much,  and  that  it  marks  our  estimate  of  the 
slave.  You  forget  to  state  that  this  law  was 
enacted  by  Efwlishmen^  and  only  indicates 
their  opinion  of  the  reparation  due  for  their 
offenses.  Ours  is  proved  by  the  fact,  though 
perhaps  unknown  to  Judge  Stroud  or  your- 
self, tnat  we  have  essentially  altered  this 
law;  and  the  murder  of  a  slave  has  for 
many  years  been  punishable  with  death  in 
this  state.  And  so  it  is,  I  believe,  in  most 
or  all  the  slave  states.  You  seem  well 
aware,  however,  that  laws  have  been  re- 
centlv  passed  in  all  these  states  making  it 
penal  to  teach  slaves  to  read.  Do  you  know 
what  occasioned  their  passage,  and  renders 
their  stringent  enforcement  necessary  f  I 
can  tell  you.  It  was  ihe  abolition  agitation. 
If  the  slave  is  not  allowed  to  read  his  Bible, 
the  sin  rests  upon  the  abolitionists ;  for  they 
stand  prepared  to  furnish  him  with  a  key  to 
it,  which  would  make  it,  not  a  book  of  hope 
and  love  and  peace,  but  of  despair,  hatred, 
and  blood ;  which  would  convert  the  reader, 
not  into  a  Christian,  but  a  demon.  To  pre- 
serve him  from  such  a  horrid  destiny,  it  is  a 
sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  slaves, 
not  less  than  to  ourselves,  to  interpose  the 
roost  decisive  meana  If  the  Catholics  deem 
it  wrong  to  trust  the  Bible  to  the  hands  of 
ignorance,  shall  we  be  excommunicated  be- 
cause we  will  not  give  it,  and  with  it  the 
corrupt  and  &tal  commentaries  of  the  abo- 
litiomsts,  to  our  slaves!  Allow  our  slaves 
to  read  your  pamphlets,  stimulating  them  to 
out  our  throats!  Can  you  believe  us  to  be 
such  unspeakable  fools  f 

\  do  not  know  that  I  can  subscribe  in  luU 
to  the  sentiment  so  often  ouoted  by  the  abo- 
litionists, and  by  Mr.  Dickinson  in  his  letter 
to  me :  "Homo  sum,  kttmani  nil  a  me  alienum 
outo,**  as  translated  and  practioBlly  illustrated 
oy  them.  Such  a  doctrine  would  give  wide 
authority  to  every  one  for  the  most  danger- 
ous intermeddling  with  the  affiurs  of  others. 
It  will  do  to  poetry—perhaps  in  some  sorts 
of  philosophy — ^but  the  attempt  to  make  it  a 
hownhold  maadm,  and  introduce  it  into  the 
daily  walks  of  life,  has  caused  many  an 
**homo''  a  broken  crown,  and  probably  w^ 
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oontiaue  to  do  it  Still,  though  a  slaveholder, 
I  freely  acknowledge  my  obligatious  as  a 
maD ;  and  that  I  am  bouod  to  treat  humaoely 
the  fellow-creaturee  whom  Qod  has  intrusted 
to  my  charge.  I  feel  therefore  somewhat 
sensitive  under  the  accusation  of  cruelty,  and 
disposed  to  defend  myself  and  fellow  slave- 
holders against  it  It  is  certainly  the  interest 
of  all,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  also  the 
desire  of  every  one  of  as,  to  treat  our  slaves 
with  proper  kmdness.  It  b  necessary  to  our 
deriving  the  greatest  amouut  of  profit  from 
them^  Of  this  we  are  all  satisfied.  And  you 
snatch  from  us  the  only  consolation  we  Ame- 
ricans could  derive  from  the  opprobrious  im- 
putation of  being  wholly  devoted  to  making 
money,  which  your  disinterested  and  golcT 
despising  countrymen  delight  to  cast  upon  us, 
when  you  nevertheless  declare  that  we  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
inhuman.  You  remember  that  Mr.  Pitt  could 
never  get  over  the  idea  that  self-interest  would 
insure  kind  treatment  to  slaves,  until  you  told 
him  your  woful  stories  ot  the  Middle  Pas- 
sage. Mr.  Pitt  was  right  in  the  first  instance, 
and  erred  under  your  tuition,  ra  not  perceiv- 
ing the  difference  between  a  temporary  and  a 
permanent  ownership  of  them.  Slaveholders 
are  no  more  perfect  than  other  mea  They 
have  passions.  Some  of  thom,  as  you  ma> 
suppose,  do  not  at  all  times  reettain  them. 
Neither  do  husbands,  piM-ents  and  friends. 
And  in  each  of  these  relations  as  serious 
sufferings  as  frequently  arise  from  uncon- 
trolled passions  as  ever  do  in  that  uf  master 
and  slave,  and  with  as  little  chance  of  indem- 
nity. Tet  you  would  not  on  that  account 
break  them  up.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say 
ing  that  our  slaveholders  are  as  kind  masters 
as  men  usually  are  kind  husbands,  parents 
and  friends — as  a  general  rule,  kinder.  A 
bad  master — he  who  overworks  his  slaves, 
provides  ill  for  them,  or  treats  them  with  un- 
due severity — loses  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
his  fellow-atizens  to  as  great  an  extent  as  he 
would  for  the  violation  of  any  of  his  social 
and  most  of  his  moral  obligations.  What  the 
most  perfect  plan  of  management  would  be  is 
a  proolem  bard  to  solve.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  slavery  in  this  country,  this 
subject  has  occupied  the  minds  of  all  slave- 
holders, as  much  as  the  improvement  of  the 
general  condition  of  mankind  iMisnthose  of  the 
most  ardent  philanthropists;  an(f  the  greatest 
progressive  amelioration  of  the  system  has 
been  effected.  You  yourself  acknowledge 
that  in  the  early  part  of  your  career  you  were 
exceediugly  anxious  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  lest  those  engaged  in 
it  should  so  mitigate  its  evils  aA  to  destrt>y  the 
force  of  your  arguments  and  facts.  The  im- 
provement you  then  dreadtd  has  gone  on 
steadily  here,  and  would  doubtless  have  taken 
place  in  the  slave  tra^le  bat  for  the  measures 
adopted  to  suppress  it 


Of  late  years  we  have  been  not  only 
noyed,  but  greatly  embarrassed  in  this  matter 
by  the  aboliiionists.  We  have  been  compel- 
led to  curtail  some  privileges ;  we  have  been 
debarred  from  granting  new  ones.  In  the 
face  of  di^ussions  whidi  aim  at  looeeniog  all 
ties  between  master  and  slave,  we  have  in 
some  measure  to  abandon  our  efforts  to  at- 
tach them  to  us,  and  control  them  tbroueh 
their  affections  and  pride.  We  have  to  my 
mure  and  mure  on  the  power  of  fear.  We 
must  in  all  oar  interoonrse  with  them  aaaert 
and  maintain  strict  mastery,  and  impress  it 
on  them  that  they  are  slaves.  This  is  paialnl 
to  us^  and  certainly  no  present  advantage  to 
them.  But  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
abolition  agitation.  We  are  determined  to 
continue  masters,  and  to  do  so  we  have  to 
draw  the  rein  tighter  and  tighter  day  by  d&j 
to  be  assured  that  we  hold  them  in  complete 
check.  How  far  this  process  will  go  oo,  de- 
pends wholly  and  solely  on  the  alnilitiaDJslB. 
When  they  desist  we  can  relax.  We  may 
not  before.  I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  say 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  actual  alaxm  aaid 
fear  of  our  slaves ;  but  under  existing  circum- 
stances we  should  be  ineflably  stupid  not  to 
increase  our  vigilance  and  strengthen  oiv 
handa  You  see  some  of  the  fruits  of  yo« 
labors.  I  speak  freely  and  candidly — out  u 
a  colonist  who,  though  a  slaveholder,  has  a 
master;  but  as  a  free  white  roan  bcildin^ 
under  God,  and  resolved  to  hold,  mj  £ate  b 
my  own  hands;  but  I  assure  you  thak  my 
sentiments  and  feelings  and  determinalicm 
are  those  of  every  slaveholder  in  this  csuuntrj. 

The  research  and  ingenuity  of  theab  >litsos- 
ists,  aided  by  the  invention  of  runaway  slaves 
— in  which  finculty,  so  far  as  improvising 
falsehood  goei*,  the  African  race  is  without  a 
rival — ^have  succeeded  in  shocking  the  world 
with  a  small  number  of  pretended  instauDces 
of  our  barbarity.  The  only  wonder  ia  tha^ 
considering  the  extent  of  our  coaotry,  the 
variety  of  our  population,  its  fluctuatiz^  char- 
acter, and  the  publicity  of  all  our  transact  iom^ 
the  number  of  cases  collected  is  so  smaU.  It 
speaks  well  for  ua  Yet  of  these  many  are 
false,  all  highly  colored,  some  occorrini^  Ibmlf  a 
century,  most  of  them  many  years  ago ;  and 
no  doubt  a  lar^e  proportion  of  them  peipe- 
trated  by  foreigners.  With  a  few  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  emigrant  Scotch  and  English  an 
the  worst  masters  among  us,  and  next  to  ihem 
our  northern  fellow-dtixens.  Slaveholdm 
bom  and  bred  here  are  always  more  humane 
to  slaves,  and  those  who  have  grown  up  to  a 
large  inheritance  of  them,  the  most  so  oi  anj« 
showing  clearly  that  the  effect  of  the  cy^eaa 
is  to  fiieter  kindly  feelings.  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  to  impute  inhumanity  to  foreig;nen^ 
as  to  show  that  they  come  here  with"  fiabc 
notions  of  the  treatment  usual  and  necea*afj 
for  slaves,  and  that  newly  acquired  power 
here^  as  every  where  else^  is  apt  to  beabueeti 
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I  cannot  enter  into  a  detailed  ezaminatioD  of 
the  cast's  stated  by  the  aboHtioDtsta.   It  would 
be  diagoattng  and  of  little  avail.     I  know 
nothing  of  them.    I  have  aeen  nothing  like 
them,  though  born  and  bred  here,  and  have 
rarely  beara  of  any  thing  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  them.     Permit  me  to  say  that  I 
think  most  of  your  fiicta   muat  have   been 
drawn  from  the  West  Indies,  where  undoubt- 
ed^ al4ves  were  treated  mnch  more  hanhly 
than  with  oa     Thia  waa  owing  to  a  variety 
of  caa>^<<,  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  stated. 
One  was,  that  they  bad  at  first  to  deal  more 
extensively  with  barbarians  fresh  from  the 
wilds  of  Africa ;  another,  and  a  leading  one, 
the  absenteeism  of  proprietora.    Agents  are 
always  more  unfeeling  than  owners,  whether 
placed  over  West  Indian  or  American  slaves, 
or  Irish  tenantry.    We  feel  this  evil  greatly 
even  here.    Tou  describe  the  use  of  thtanB- 
ierem  aa  one  mode  of  punishment  among  us. 
I  doubt  if  a  thumb-screw  can  be  found  in 
America.    I  never  saw  or  heard  of  one  in 
this  country.    Stocks  are  rarely  used  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  confinement  still  more 
seldom,  though  both  are  common  punishments 
lor  whites,  all  the  world  over.     I  think  they 
ahoold  be  more  frequently  resorted  to  with 
•lavest  as  subetitutea  for  flogging,  which  I  con- 
sider the  most  injurious  and  least  efficacious 
mode  of  punishing  them  for  serious  offenses. 
It  is  not  degrading,  and  unless  excessive,  oc- 
ca^iond  little  pain.    You  may  be  a  little  as- 
toniahed,  after  all  the  flourishes  that  have 
been  made  about  *cart  whips,"  etc .  when  I 
say  fl'tgging  is  not  the  most  degrading  pun- 
ishment in  the  world.    It  may  be  so  to  a 
white  man  in  most  countries,  but  how  is  it  to 
the  white  boy !    That  necessary  coadjutor  of 
the  schoolmaster,  the  **  birch,"  is  never  thought 
to  have  rendered  infamous  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  pedagogue  ire ;  nor  did  Solomon  in 
his  wisdom  dream  that  he  was  counselling 
parents  to  debase  their  ottsprine,  when  he  ex- 
DortAid  them  not  to  spoil  the  child  by  sparing 
the  rod.     Pardon  me  for  recurring  to  the  now 
exploded  ethics  of  the  Bible.   Custom,  which, 
you  will  perhaps  agree,  makes  most  tbines  m 
thia  world  good  or  evil,  has  removed  aU  in- 
luny  from  the  punishment  of  the  lash  to  the 
slave.      Your  olood  boils  at  the  recital  of 
stripes  inflicted  on  a  man ;  and  you  think  you 
•hould  be  frenzied  to  see  your  own  child  flog 
ged.    You  see  bow  completely  this  is  ideal, 
ari<«ing  from  the  fashions  of  society.     You 
doubtless  submitted  to  the  rod  yourself,  in 
other  years,  when  the  smart  was  perhaps  as 
•evere  as  it  would  be  now;  and  you  have 
never  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  revenging 
yourself  oa  the  preceptor  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tade  of  bis  **  irresponsible  power,"  thought 
proper  to  chastise  your  son.  So  it  is  with  the 
negro  and  the  negro  father. 

As  to  chains  and  irons,  they  are  rarely  nsed ; 
■ever,  I  believe,  except  in  cases  ol  running 


away.  You  will  admit,  that  if  we  pretend 
to  r»wn  slaves,  they  munt  nut  be  permitted  to 
abscond  whenever  they  see  fit;  and  that  if 
nothing  else  will  prevent  it,  these  means 
must  be  resorted  to.  See  the  inhumanity 
necessarily  arising  from  slavery,  you  will  ex- 
claim. Are  such  restraints  imposed  on  no 
other  class  of  people  giving  no  more  offense  t 
Look  to  your  army  and  navy.  If  your  sea- 
men, impressed  from  their  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, and  your  soldiers,  recruited  at  the  gin 
shops — both  of  them  as  much  kidnapped  as 
the  most  unsuf>pecting  victim  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  doomed  to  a  far  more  wretched 
fate-— if  these  men  manifest  a  propensity  to 
desert,  the  heaviest  manacles  are  the  mildest 
punishment :  it  is  most  commonly  death  after 
summary  trial  But  armies  and  navies,  you 
say,  are  mdiopensable,  and  must  be  kept  up 
at  every  sacrifice.  I  answer  that  they  are 
no  more  indispensable  than  slavery  is  to  us— - 
and  to  you;  for  you  have  enough  of  it  hi 
your  country,  though  the  form  and  name  dif- 
fer from  oura 

Depend  upon  it  that  many  things,  and  in 
regsrd  to  our  slaves,  most  things,  which  ap- 
pear revolting  at  a  distance,  and  to  slight  re- 
flection, would,  on  a  nearer  view  and  impar- 
tial comparison  with  the  customs  and  eon- 
duct  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  strike  you  in  a 
very  different  light  Remember  that  on  our 
estates  we  dispense  with  the  whole  machinery 
of  public  police  and  public  courts  of  justice. 
Thus  we  try,  decide  and  execute  the  sentences 
in  thousands  of  cases,  which  in  other  countries' 
would  go  into  the  courts.  Hence  most  of  the 
acts  of  our  alleged  cruelty  which  have  any 
foundation  in  truth.  Whether  our  patriarchal 
mode  of  administering  justice  is  less  humane 
than  the  assizes,  can  only  be  determined  b^ 
careful  inquiry  and  comparison.  But  this  b 
never  done  by  the  abolitionists.  All  our  pun- 
ishments are  the  outrages  of  "  irresponsible 
power."  If  a  man  steals  a  pig  in  England, 
he  is  transported— torn  from  wife,  children, 
parents,  and  sent  to  the  antipodes,  infamous, 
and  an  outcast  for  ever,  though  probably  he 
took  from  the  superabundance  of  nU  neighbor 
to  save  the  lives  of  his  famishing  little  ones. 
If  one  of  our  well-fed  negroes,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  meat,  steals  a  pig,  he  gets  per- 
haps forty  strtpea  If  one  or  your  cottagers 
breaks  into » another's  house,  he  is  hung  for 
burglary.  If  a  slave  does  the  same  here,  a 
few  lashes,  or  it  may  be  a  few  hours  in  the 
stocks,  settles  the  matter.  Are  our  courts  or 
yours  the  most  humane  ?  If  slavery  were  not 
m  question,  you  would  doubtless  say  ours  ia 
mistaken  lenity.  Perhap|<<  it  often  is;  and 
slaves  too  lightly  dealt  with  sometimes  grow 
daring.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  and  al- 
most always  in  con/«equence  of  excessive  in- 
dulgence, an  individual  rebela  lliis  is  the 
highest  crime  he  can  commit  It  is  treason. 
It  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  whole  systea. 
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His  life  14  jostly  forHsited,  tfa#Qgh  it  is  never 
iDteotiooalfy  takeo,  unless  after  trisl  in  our 
public  courts  Sometimes,  however,  in  cap- 
turioff,  or  in  self  defense,  he  is  unfortunately 
killed  A  legal  investigation  always  follows. 
But  termbate  as  it  may,  the  abolitioaisU 
raise  a  hue  and  cry,  and  another  **  shocking 
case"  is  held  up  to  the  indignation  of  the 
world  by  tender-hearted  male  and  female 
philanthropUts,  who  would  have  thought  all 
light  had  the  master's  throat  been  cut^  and 
would  have  triumphed  in  it 

I  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  comparison  be- 
tween the  penalties  inflicted  on  a  slave  in  our 
patriarchal  courts  and  those  of  the  courts  of 
sessions  to  which  freemen  are  sentenced  in  all 
civilized  countries;  but  I  know  well  that  if 
there  is  any  (ault  in  our  criminal  code,  it  is 
that  of  exoeaslve  mildneas. 

Fhtsicai.  akd  Moeal  Gowdition  or  Sooth- 
jDiif  Slavks  oouwabxd  with  Enoush  Labor- 
ers ;  Schemes  or  Aboution  ;  Moral  Suasion, 
Force;  Competition  or  Free  Labor;  West 
India  Emakoipatiov.  (CoMTuruBD  )— Perhaps 
a  few  general  fai:ts  will  best  illustrate  the  treat- 
ment this  race  receives  at  our  handsw  It  is 
acknowledged  that  it  increases  at  least  as 
iMiidly  as  the  wlute.  I  believe  it  is  an  es- 
tablished principle  that  population  thrives  in 
proportion  to  its  comforts.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  people  are  not  recruited 
by  emigration  from  abroiM  as  the  whites  sre, 
and  that  they  are  usually  settled  on  our  rich- 
*  «st  and  least  healthy  lands,  the  fact  of  their 
equal  comparative  increase  and  greater  Ion- 
ffevity  outweighs  a  thousand  abolition  false- 
hoods, in  favor  of  the  leniency  and  providence 
of  our  management  of  them.  It  is  also  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  incomparably  fewer 
cases  of  insanity  and  suicide  among  them  than 
among  the  whitea  The  fact  is^  that  among 
the  slaves  of  the  Airioan  race,  these  things 
are  almost  wholly  unknown.  However  fre- 
quent suicide  may  have  been  among  those 
brought  from  AiGrica,  I  can  say  that,  in  my 
time,  I  cannot  remember  to  have  known  or 
heard  of  a  single  instance  of  deliberate  self* 
destrudbion,  and  but  of  one  of  suicide  at  all. 
As  to  insanity,  I  have  seen  but  one  penna- 
nent  case  of  it,  and  that  twenty  years  as^o.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  among  three  millions 
of  people  there  must  be  some  insane  and 
some  suicides;  but  I  will  venture  to  say, that 
more  cases  of  both  occur  annually  among 
every  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  than  among  all  our  slaves.  Can 
it  be  possible,  then,  that  they  exist  in  that 
,atate  of  abject  misery,  goaded  by  constant  in- 
juries, outrs^ed  in  theur  affections,  and  worn 
down  with  hardships,  which  the  abolitionists 
depict,  and  so  many  ignorant  and  thoughtless 
persons  religiously  believe  f 

"With  regard  to  the  separatioaof  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  cbildreiv  noUiii^  can 


be  more  untrue  than  the  inferences  dnwii 
from  what  is  so  constantly  harped  on  by  abp- 
litionists.  Some  painful  instanoes  p«iiap8 
may  occur.  Very  few  that  can  be  prevented. 
It  IS,  and  it  always  has  been,  an  object  oC 

Erime  consideration  with  our  slaveholders  to 
eep  families  together.  Negroes  are  them- 
selves both  perverse  and  comparatively  iaSf- 
ferent  about  this  matter.  It  is  a  ""y**^ 
trait,  that  they  almost  invariably  preffir  Arm- 
ing connections  with  slaves  beloogio^  toother 
mssterB,and  at  some  distance.  It  is,  thus- 
fore,  impossible  to  prevent  separatiaDs  some 
times,  by  the  removal  of  one  owner,  his  fifth 
or  failure,  and  dispersion  of  his  property.  Jn 
all  such  cases^  however,  every  reascm^le  ef- 
fort is  made  to  keep  the  partiea  together,  if 
they  desire  it.  Ajid  the  negroes  foiaupg 
these  connections,  knowing  the  chance  of  their 
premature  dissolution,  rarely  eomplais  more 
than  we  all  do  of  the  inevitable  atrokea  sf 
fate.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  negro 
prefers  to  give  up  his  uunihr,  rather  thiui 
separate  from  his  master.  I  have  knovB 
such  instances.  Aa  to  wilfully  selling  off  a 
husband,  or  wife,  or  child,  I  believe  it  is  rwe- 
If,  very  rarely  done,  except  when  aome  ef^ 
fense  has  been  committed  demaDding  **tnas- 
portation.'*  At  sales  of  estates^  and  even  at 
sheriff's  sales,  they  are  always,  if  poasihfc, 
sold  in  families.  On  the  whole,  notwithatan^ 
ing  the  migratory  character  of  our  popda- 
tion,  I  believe  there  are  more  femiliea  amsiig 
our  slaves  who  have  lived  and  died  tqgtilhar 
without  losing  a  single  member  from  tb«r 
circle,  except  by  the  process  of  nature,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  constsnt,  imintorrupied  oom- 
mnnion,  than  have  flourished  in  tb«  earns 
space  of  time  and  among  the  same  aamberef 
civiliaed  people  in  modem  timea.  And,  to 
sum  up  all,  it  pleasure  is  correctly  to  be  ds> 
lined  to  be  the  absence  of  psin,  (whid^  so  fer 
as  the  great  body  of  mankind  is  eoaoemed,  is 
undoubtedly  its  true  definition,)  I  belteve  mm 
slaves  are  the  happiset  three  millioDa  of  hn- 
man  bemgs  on  whom  the  sun  sbinea.  bito 
their  Eden  is  eoming  Satan  in  the  giiiee  of  mi 
abolitionist. 

As  regards  their  religious  oooditioii,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  majority  of  iho  ctjasammi- 
cants  of  the  Methodist  and  Bi^itist  chordMi 
of  the  south  are  colored.  Almost  every  -arhmi 
they  have  precisely  the  same  opportunitiai 
of  attending  worship  that  the  whites  faavi^ 
and  besides^  special  occasions  for  themeelvas 
exclusively,  which  they  prefer.  In  mmw 
places  not  so  accessible  to  deti^men  in  onh- 
nary,  missionaries  are  sect  ana  mainly  tn^ 
ported  bv  their  masters,  for  the  partkolar 
benefit  of  the  slavea  There  are  none,  I  ioMi- 
gine,  who  may  not,  if  th^  like,  hear  the  Qo»> 
pel  preaohed  at  least  once  a  month,  moet  of 
them  twice  a  month,  and  veiy  many  cTeiy 
week.  In  onr  thinly  settled  country  tha 
whites  fere  no  better*    Bul^  ia  additisa  Id 
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iln»  00  pliDtetioDS  of  uy  tixe^Uie  ilaTetwbo 
have  joioed  Ibe  church  are  formed  into  a 
data,  at  tbe  bead  of  vhich  ja  pUced  ooe  of 
Ihar  Duinbeiv  acting  as  deacon  or  leader,  who 
is  tlso  looiefcuiiec  a  liceiued  preacher.  This 
dan  asaembles  lor  religiouB  exercises  week- 
Ir,  aemi'veekl/,  or  ofteoer,  if  the  members 
dioose.  Id  some  parts,  alsc^  Sundaj-scbools 
§or  bladu  are  esbu)!  shed,  and  Bible  olesses 
are  ondiT  iostracted  by  discreet  aod  pious 
peTMNML  Now  where  will  you  find  a  laboring 
population  posseassd  of  mater  religious  ad- 
fantsgea  than  these  t  Not  in  London,  I  am 
fore,  where  it  is.  knuwo  that  yonr  duirches, 
chapels,  and  religious  meeting-houses  of  all 
BortB^  cannot  oootain  one  half  of  the  inhabitr 
antsL 

I  hare  admitted,  without  hesitation,  what 
it  would  be  nnftrueand  profitless  to  deny,  that 
darehi^ers  are  rtspooisible  to  the  world  for 
the  bumane  treatment  of  the  f«llow-beings 
whom  Ood  has  placed  in  their  hands.  I  think 
it  would  be  onl^  fair  for  you  to  admit  what 
is  equally  undeniaUe^  that  every  man  in  inde- 
pendent circnmatances^  all  the  world  over, 
and  every  goTomment,  w,  to  the  same  extent, 
responsible  to  the  whole  human  fiimily  for  the 
coiMitioo  of  the  poor  and  laboring  dasses  in 
their  own  eoimtiy  and  around  them,  wherever 
they  may  be  plaaed,U>  whom  Ood  has  dented 
the  adraotsges  he  has  giren  themselves.    If 
■0^  it  would  naturally  seem  the  duty  of  true 
humanity  and  rational  philanthropy  to  tievote 
their  time  and  labor,  toeir  tbougnts,  wrilaogs 
and  charitv,  first,  to  the  objects  placed,  as  it 
were,  uncTer    their  own  immediate  charge. 
And  it  must  be  r4^garded  as  a  dear  evasion 
«nd  sioful  neglect  of  this  cardinal  duty,  to 
pass  from  those  whose  destitute  situation  they 
flsn  plainly  sec^  minutely  examine,  and  effi- 
ciently relieve,  to  inquire  after  the  condition 
of  others  in  no  way  intrusted  to  their  care,  to 
enggerate  evils  of  which  tliey  cannot  be  cog- 
nisant, to  expend  all  their  »ympathies  ami 
exhaust  ail  their  eneigies  on  these  remote  ob- 
jects of  their  imnatunU,  nut  to  osy  dsogeroos 
wnevoleoce ;  and,  finally,  to  calumniate,  de- 
nounce, and  endeavor  to  exdte  the  indignation 
of  the  world  against  their  unoffending  felluw- 
oeatures  for  not  hasteninff,  under  their  dicta- 
tion, to  redresa  wrongs  wbich  are  stoutly  and 
truthfully  denied,  while  they  themselves  go 
hot  Httle  fivther  in  alleviating  those  chaigea 
hie  on  them  than  openly  and  unblushiiigly  to 
acknowledge  theoL    There  may  be,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  merit  in  doing  so  mucn  as  to  make 
SQcb  an  acknowledgment!  but  it  must  be  very 
modest  if  it  expects  appreciation. 

Now  I  affirm  that,  m  Great  Britain,  the 
poor  and  laboring  classes  of  your  own  rsoe 
and  color,  not  only  your  fellow-beings,  but 
your  fetlow^iUteiitf  are  more  miseral>le  and 
degraded,  morally  and  phjfsically,  than  our 
.slaves ;  to  be  elevated  to  the  actual  cunditioo 
nf  wlioDO,  woold  be  to  tbesuj^ywr  /Mcw^iU- 


Men»,  a  most  glorious  act  of  enumnpaiifm. 
And  I  also  affirm,  that  the  poor  and  laboring 
dassesof  our  oldtr  free  states  would  not  be  in 
a  much  more  enviable  condition  but  for  onr 
slavery.  One  of*  their  own  senators  has  de- 
daied  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  *'  that  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  would  reduce  New-£ng- 
kmd  to  a  howUi^  wilderness."  And  the  Ame- 
riean  tariff  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
system  by  which  the  slave  states  are  plnn- 
oered  lor  the  benefit  of  those  states  which  do 
not  tolerate  slaveiT. 

To  prove  what  I  say  of  Oreat  Britain  to  be 
tme^  I  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  commissioners  appointed  by  Parlla^ 
ment,  and  published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  can  make  but  few,  and  short 
onea  But  similar  quotations  might  be  made  to 
any  extent,  and  I  defy  you  to  deny  that  these 
spedmens  exiubit  the  real  conditioo  of  your 
operatives  in  every  braneh  of  your  industry. 
I'bere  i%  of  cours**,  a  variety  in  their  sufferings. 
But  the  same  incredible  amoinl  of  toil,  fright- 
ful destitution,  and  utter  want  of  morals,  <£ar^ 
acteriie  the  lot  of  every  class  of  them. 

CoLUxain.— **  I  widi  to  call  the  attentioD 
of  the  Board  to  )Mt8  about  Brampton  The 
seams  are  so  thin,  that  several  of  them  have 
only  two  ieet  headway  to  all  the  workiqg. 
They  are  worked  altogether  by  boys  firom 
eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  on  all  fours,  with 
a  dog  belt  ana  chaia  The  passages  beiiw 
neither  ironed  9c>r  wooded,  and  often  an  inch 
or  two  thick  with  mud.  In  Mr.  Barnes's  pit, 
these  poor  boys  have  to  drag  the  barrows  with 
one  hundred  weight  of  cmI  or  shick,  sixty 
times  a  day,  sixty  yards,  and  the  empty  bar- 
rows back,  without  once  straightening  their 
back^  unless  they  choose  to  stand  under  the 
shaft,  and  run  the  riak  of  having  their  beade 
broken  by  a  frUling  cotL^—Jitport  on^  Minei, 
1842.^.71. 

**  In  Shropshire  the  seams  are  no  more  thao 
dghteen  or  twenty  inches.** — Jbid.  p.  67.  "At 
the  Booth  pit,"  says  Mr.  Scriven,  **  I  walked, 
rode,  and  crep^  eighteen  hundred  yards  to  one 
of  the  nearest  faces."— i^tdL  " '  Oiokedao^' 
*  firedamp;*  wildfire,*  sulphur,*  and  *  water,'  at 
all  times  menace  instant  death  to  the  laborers 
m  these  minea"  **  Jiob9ri  Nwrth^  aged  sixteen : 
Went  into  the  pic  at  seven  year«  of  age,  to 
fill  up  skips.  I  drew  ab«>ut  twelve  montha. 
When  I  drew  \xf  the  girdle  and  chain,  my  skin 
was  brdcea,  and  tlie  bhxxi  ran  down.  I  durst 
not  say  any  thing;  If  we  said  any  thing,  the 
butty,  and  the  reeve,  who  works  under  him, 
would  take  a  stick  snd  beat  us.** — ibid.  "  The 
nsnal  punishment  fdr  thefts  is  to  place  the  col- 
prit's  bead  between  the  legs  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest boys,  and  each  boy  in  the  pit  (Mmetimes 
there  are  twenty)  iufficts  twelve  lashes «« the 
back  and  rum  p  witli  a  cat"— i6i<i  "  Instances 
occur  in  which  diildren  are  taken  into  these 
mines  to  work  as  early  as  four  years  of  age^ 
aometimes  at  five,  not  unfrequently  at  six  «r 
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•even ;  while  from  eight  to  nine  isi  the  ordinary 
age  at  which  these  employments  commence/' 
— Ibid  **  The  waices  paid  at  these  minee  is 
from  $250  to  $7.60  per  month,  for  lahorons 
■ooording  to  age  and  ability;  and  oat  of  this 
they  must  support  themselyea.  They  work 
twelve  hours  a  day." — Ibid. 

In  Oalioo  PaiNTnro. — **  It  is  by  no  means 
uooommon,  in  all  the  districts,  for  children 
fiye  or  tiz  years  old  to  be  kept  at  work  foor- 
teen  to  sixteen  hours  consecutively.'' — Re- 
port on  Children^  1842,  p.  69. 

I  C'juld  furnish  extracts  similar  to  these 
in  regard  to  every  branch  of  your  manufac- 
turesi  but  I  will  not  multiply  them.  Every- 
body knows  that  your  operatives  habitual- 
ly labor  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hoursi  men, 
women  and  children,  and  the  men  occasion* 
ally  twenty  hours  perday.  In  lace  making, 
Bays  the  last  quoted  report^  children  some- 
times commence  work  at  two  years  of  age. 

Destitution. — ^It  is  stated  by  your  com- 
nissioners,  tiiat  forty  thousand  persons  in 
Liverpool,  and  fifteen  thousand  in  Manches- 
ter, live  in  oellars ;  while  twenty-two  thon- 
«and  in  England  pass  the  night  in  barns, 
tents,  or  the  open  air.  **  There  have  been 
found  such  occurrences  aa  seven,  eight  and 
ten  persons  in  one  eottaffe,  I  cannot  say  for 
one  day,  but  for  whole  days,  without  a  mor- 
sel of  food.  They  have  remained  on  their 
beds  of  straw  for  two  successive  days»  under 
the  impression  that  in  a  reoumbent  posture 
the  pangs  of  huneer  were  less  felt" — Lord 
Brmtffham't Speech,  II th  July,  1842.  A  vol- 
ume of  frightful  scenes  might  be  quoted  to 
corroborate  the  inferences  to  be  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  facts  here  stated.  I  will 
not  add  more,  but  pass  on  to  the  important 
inquiry  as  to 

HoRALB  AND  Edooatton. — **  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett, aged  fourteen:  I  always  work  without 
Btockingfl^  shoes  or  trowsera.  I  wear  noth- 
ing but  a  shift  I  have  to  go  up  to  the 
headings  with  the  men.  Theff  are  all  naked 
there,  1  am  got  used  to  that" — Report  on 
MineM,  **  As  to  illicit  sexual  intercourse^  it 
fleems  to  prevail  universally,  and  from  an 
early  period  of  life."  "The  evidence  might 
have  been  doubled,  which  attesta  the  early 
commencement  of  sexual  and  promisenous 
intercourse  among  boya  and  girls."  "A 
lower  condition  of  morals,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  could  not^  I  think,  be 
found.  I  do  not  mean  by  this^  that  there 
are  many  more  prominent  vices  among 
them,  but  that  moral  feelings  and  sentiments 
do  not  exist  They  have  no  morals,'*  "  Their 
appearance^  manners  and  moral  natures,  (so 
far  as  the  word  moral  can  be  applied  to 
them,)  are  in  accordance  with  their  half- 
civilized  cendttion."— -/2M>or<  on  Children, 
"  More  than  half  a  dozen  instances  occurred 
in  Manchester,  where  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
fcis  wif«*s  geoworDf  sister,  habituaUy  ocea- 


pied  the  same  bed." — Report  on  Ssmffry 
Condition.  Robert  CruehiloiB,  aged  NXteea: 
"  i  don't  know  any  thing  of  Moses— neT«r 
heard  of  France.  I  don't  know  what  Amer 
ica  is.  Never  heard  of  Scotland  or  Ireltsi 
Can*t  tell  how  many  weeks  there  are  is  i 
year.  There  are  twelve  pence  in  a  ahiUiii^ 
and  twenty  shillinfls  in  aponnd.  There  in 
eieht  pints  in  a  mlon  or  ale." — Report  ta 
Minee,  Ann  Bg^y,  aged  eighteen :  **!  wilk 
about  and  get  fresh  air  on  SundsT^  I 
never  go  to  chnrch  or  chapel.  I  'mtci 
heard  of  Christ  at  all."— /6fdL  (Hkm: 
*  The  Lord  sent  Adam  and  Etc  on  earth  to 
save  sinners."  **I  don't  know  who  mide 
the  world — I  never  heard  about  God."  'I 
don't  know  Jesus  Christ — ^I  never  saw  hin— 
but  I  have  seen  Foster  who  prays  aboot 
him."  Employer:  "Yon  have  expreaied 
surprise  at  Thomas  MitcheVs  not  besrioge^ 
God.  I  judge  there  are  few  colliers  li«n> 
about  that  have." — Ibid, 

I  will  quote  no  more.  It  is  dioeking  W* 
yond  endurance  to  turn  over  yoor  nwr^ 
m  which  the  condition  of  yoor  laboriic 
classes  is  but  too  faithfully  depicted.  Ow 
our  slaves  but  sec  it,  they  would  join  mil 
lynching  abolittonist%  wnich,  by  the  br, 
they  would  not  now  be  ^loth  to  da  w< 
never  think  of  imposing  on  them  snchlabi^ 
eiiher  in  amount  or  kind.  We  nerer  pat 
them  to  any  work  under  ten,  more  general^ 
at  twelve  years  of  a^e,  and  then  the  reiy 
lightest  Destitution  is  absolutely  uoknoffi 
— ^never  did  a  slave  starve  in  Ameiiea; 
while,  in  moral  sentiments  and  feeliog^B 
reliffious  information,  and  even  in  geo^ 
intelligence,  they  are  infinitdy  the  auperwi 
of  your  operativea  When  you  look  arw 
you,  how  dare  you  talk  to  ns^  before  tk 
world,  of  slavery  f  For  the  conditioa* 
your  wretched  laborers,  you,  and  ereiy 
Briton  who  is  not  one  of  them,  are  naps^ 
sible  before  God  and  man.  If  yon  are  xf» 
ly  humane,  philanthropic  and  chariutik 
here  are  objects  for  yon.  RelicTe  tbj* 
Emancipate  them.  Raise  them  fron  »s 
condition  of  brutes  to  the  level  of  hnnai 
beings— -of  American  slaves^  at  lesat  w^ 
not,  for  an  instant^  suppose  that  the  nmid 
being  freemen  is  the  sligfatest  eomfoitt* 
them,  situated  as  they  are,  or  that  tbebtf^ 
bastic  boast  that  '*  whoever  touches  Briw 
soil  stands  redeemed,  rmnerated  and  v 
enthralled,"  can  meet  with  any  thing  but  vi 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  mankioo,  ▼!»* 
that  soil  swarms^  both  on  and  nnder  itBM^ 
face^  with  the  most  abject  and  degraded 
wretches  that  ever  bowed  beneath  Uie  op- 
pressor's yoke.  ^ 

I  have  said  that  slavery  is  an  esUbliM 
and  inevitable  condition  to  human  »oci«^ 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  fiam«,  but  the/ii» 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby  baa  lAt^JT*; 
dared  your  operatiyes  to  be  *•  m  ^eel  mmt^ 
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Can  it  b«  danied  f  Probably ;  for  such  phi- 
lanthropiHtfl  as  your  abuUtiouieU  care 
nothiog  for  facta.  They  deal  in  terms  and 
fictions.  It  ii  the  ward  "  slavery "  which 
shocks  their  tender  svnsibilities ;  and  their 
imaginations  associate  it  with  '*  hydras  and 
chimeras  dire.**  The  thing  itself,  in  its  must 
hideous  reality,  passes  oiaily  under  rheir 
yiew  unheeded ;  a  familiar  face,  touching  no 
chord  of  shame,  sympathy  or  indignation. 
Yet»  so  brutalizing  is  your  iron  bondage, 
that  the  English  operative  is  a  by-word 
throngh  the  world.  Wben  favoring  fortune 
enables  him  to  escape  his  prison-house,  both 
in  Europe  and  America  he  is  shunned.  With 
all  the  skill  which  fourteen  hours  of  daily 
labor  from  the  tenderest  age  has  ground  inio 
him,  his  discontent^  which  habit  has  made 
second  nature,  and  his  depraved  pro 
pens! ties,  running  riot  when  freed  from  his 
wonted  fettera^  prevent  his  employment 
whenever  it  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity.  If 
we  derived  no  other  benefit  from  African 
slavery  in  the  southern  states,  than  that  it 
deterred  jomt  frtedmtn  from  comina  hither, 
I  should  regard  it  as  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing. 

And  how  unaccountable  is  that  philan- 
thropy, which  closes  its  eyes  upon  such  a 
state  of  things  as  you  have  at  home,  and 
turns  its  blurred  vision  to  our  affairs  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  meddling  with  matters  which 
no  way  concern  them — presiding,  as  you 
have  lately  done,  at  meetings  to  denounce 
the  *  iniquity  of  our  laws,^  and  "  the  atro- 
city of  our  practices,"  and  to  sympathize 
with  infamous  wretches  imprisoned  here 
for  violating  decrees  promulgated  both  by 
God  and  man.  Is  tliis  doing  the  work  of 
"jour  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  or  is  it 
seeking  only  "  that  you  may  have  glory  of 
man  V  Bo  you  remember  the  denunciation 
of  our  Saviour  :  "  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees;  hvpooritesi  for  ye  make  dean 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but  with- 
in they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess." 

But  after  all,  supposing  that  everv  thing 

yoa  say  of  slavery  De  true,  and  its  abolition 

»  matter  of  the  last  necessity,  how  do  you 

expect  to  eflfect  emancipation,  and  what  do 

jou  calculate  will  be  the  result  of  its  accom* 

pliahment  f    As  to  the  means  to  be  used, 

the  abolitionists,  I  believe,  affect  to  differ — 

a  large  proportion  of  them  pretending  that 

their  sole  purpose  is  to  apply  "  moral  sua- 

aioa"  to  the  slaveholders  tnemselves.     As  a 

matter  of  curiosity,  I  should  like  to  know 

what  their  idea  of  this  '* moral  suasion"  is. 

Their  discourses  (yours  is  no  exception)  are 

all    tii*ades — the  exordium,   argument  and 

peroration,   turning   on  the   epithets,  **  ty- 

ranto,*  **  thieves,"  "  murderers,*'  addressed  to 

lUk      They  revile  us  as  "  atrocious  monsters,*' 

*  violators  of  the  laws  of  nature,  God  and 

man ;"  our  homes  the  abode  of  f^yery  in- 


iquity, our  land  a  "  brothel"    We  retort 
that  the  V  are  '*  incendiaries  "  and  "assassins." 
Delightful  argument  t  sweet,  potent  *'  moral 
suasion  I '     What  slave  has  it  freed — what 
proselyte  can  it  ever  make?     But,  if  your 
course  was  wholly  different — if  you  distilled 
nectar  from  your  lips,  and  discoursed  sweet- 
est music,  could  you  reasonably  indulge  the 
hope  of  accomplitthing  your  object  by  such 
means f     Kay,  supposing  that  we  were  all 
convinced,  and  thought  of  slavery  precisely 
as  you  do,  at  what  era  of  **  moral  suasion 
do  you  imagine  you  could  previ^l  on  us  to 
give  up  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
value  of  our  slaves,  and  a  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  more  in  the  depreciation  of  our 
lands,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  labor- 
ers to  cultivate  tlierof     Consider:    were 
ever  any  people,  civilized  or  savage,  per- 
suaded by  any  argument,  human  or  divine,  to 
surrender,  voluntarily,  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  t     Would  you  think  of  ask- 
ing five  millions  of  Englishmen  to  contri- 
bute, either  at  once  or  gradually,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to 
the  cause  of  philanthropy,  even  if  the  pur- 
pose to  be  accomplished  were  not  a  doubt- 
ful goodness?    If  you  are  prepared  to  un- 
dertake such  a  scheme,  try  it  at  home.    Col- 
lect your  fund — ^purchase  our  slaves,  and  do 
with  them  as  you  like.    Be  all  the  glory 
yours,  fairly  and  honestly  won.    But  you 
see  the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea.    Away, 
then,  with  your  pretended  "  moral  suasion." 
You  know  it  ib  mere  nonsense.    The  abo- 
litionists have  no  faith  in  it  themselves. 
Those  who  expect  to  accomplish  any  thing, 
count  on  means  altogether  different.  They 
aim,  firsts  to  alarm  us;  that  failing,  to  com- 
pel us  by  force  to  emancipate  our  slaves,  at 
our  own  risk  and  cost    To  these  purposes 
they    obviously   direct  all  their  energies. 
Our  northern  hberty  men  have  endeavored 
to    disseminate  their  destructive  doctrines 
among  our  slaves,  and  excite  them  to  insur- 
rection.    But  we  have  put  an  end  to  that, 
and  stricken  terror  into  them.    They  dare 
not  show  their  faces  here.    Then  they  de- 
clared they  would  dissolve  the  Union.    Let 
them  do  it     The  North  would  repent  it  far 
more  than  the  South.     We  are  not  alarmed 
at  the  idea.    We  are  well  content  to  give 
up    the  Union  sooner  than  sacrifice  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  them 
all  the  rights  we  prize.     You  may  take  it 
for  granted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
or  alarm  us  into  emancipation,  or  to  making 
the  first  step  toward  it    Nothing,  then,  is 
left  to  try,  but  sheer  force.     If  the  abolition- 
ists are  prepared  to  expend  their  own  treas- 
ure and  shed  their  own  blood  as  freely  as 
they  ask  us  to  do  ours,  let  them  come.     We 
do  not  court  the  conflict ;  but  we  will  not, 
and  we  cannot  shrink  from  it     If  they  are 
not  ready  to  go  so  far ;  if^  as  I  expect,  their 
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philanthropy  recoils  from  it;  if  they  are 
£>oking  only  for  cheap  glory,  let  them  tarn 
their  thoughts  elsewnere,  and  leave  ua  in 
peace.  Be  the  sin,  the  dangers  and  evils  of 
alayery  all  our  own.  We  compel,  we  ask, 
none  to  share  them  with  us. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  notable  scheme 
has  been  set  on  foot  to  achieve  abolition,  by 
making  what  is  by  courtesy  called  **  free  *' 
labor  so  much  cheaper  than  slave  labor,  as 
to  force   the   abandonment  of  the  latter. 
Hiough  we  are  beginning  to  mofiufactMre 
foith  9lave9, 1  do  not  think  you  will  attempt  to 
pinch  your  operatives  closer  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. You  cannot  curtail  the  rags  with  which 
they  vainly  attempt  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, nor  reduce  the  porridge  which  barely, 
and  not  always,  keeps  those  who  have  em- 
ployment from  perishins  of  famine.     When 
you  can  do  this,  we  will  consider  whether 
our  slaves  may  not  dispense  with  a  pound 
or  two  of  bacon  per  week,  or  a  few  garments 
annually.     Your  aim,  however,  is  to  cheap- 
en labor  in  the  tropics.    The  idea  of  doing 
this  by  exporting  your  "  bold  yeomanry*  is, 
I  presum^  ffiven  up.      Cromwell  tried  it 
when  he  »3d  the  captured  followers    of 
Charles    into   West  Indian  tlavery^  where 
they  speedily  found  gravea    Nor  have  your 
recent  experiments  on  British  and    even 
Dutch  constitutions  succeeded  better.    Have 
you  still  faith  in    carrying  thither  your 
Coolies  from  Hindoostant    Doubtless^  that 
once  wild  robber  race,  whose  highest  etilo- 
ffium  was,  that  they  did  not  murder  merely 
K»r  the  love  of  blood,  have  been  tamed 
down,  and  are,  perhaps,  "  keen  for  immigra- 
tion f  ftrr  since  your  civilization  has  reached 
it»  plunder  has  grown  scarce  in  Guzerat 
But  what  is  the  result  of  the  experiment 
thus  farf    Have  the  Coolies,   ceasing  to 
handle  arms,  learned  to  handle  spades^  and 
proved  hardy  and  profitable  laborers  f    On 
the  contrary,  broken  in  spirit,  and  stricken 
with  disease  at  home,  the  wretched  victims 
whom  you  have  hitherto  kidnapped  for  a 
bounty,    confined    in    depots,    put    under 
hatches  and  carried  across  the  ocean,  forced 
into   "voluntary  immigration,''  have  done 
little  but  lie  down  and  die  on  ihepneudo  soil 
of  freedom.    At  the  end  of  five  years  two 
thirds,  in  some  colonies  a  larger  proportion, 
are  no  moret    Humane  and  pious  contri- 
vance I    To  alleviate  the  fancied  sufferings 
of  the  accursed  posterity  of  Ham,  you  sacri- 
fice, by  a  cruel  death,  two  thirds  of  the 
children  of  the  blessed  Shem,  and  demand 
the  applause  of  Christians,  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  I    If  this  "  experiment*  is  to  go  on, 
in  God's  name  try  yonr  hand  upon  the 
Thuge.    That  other  species  of  "immigra- 
tion^ to  which  you  are  resorting,  I  will  con- 
ader  presently. 

But  what  do  you  calculate  will  be  the  re' 
■nit  of  emancipation,  by  whatever  means 


accomplished?     Ton  will  probably  point 
me,  by  way  of  answer,  to  the  West  lndie»-» 
doubtless  to  Anti|^ua,  the  great  boast  of 
abolition.    Admitting  that  it  has  auceeeded 
there— which  1  will  do  for  the  sake  of  the 
argmnent-«-do  you  know  the  reason  of  itt 
The  true  and  onl;^  causes  of  whatever  tiie- 
cess  has  attended  it  in  Antigua  are,  that  tlie 
population  was  before  crowded,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  arable  land  in  eQltivatio& 
The  emancipated  negroes  could  not,  many 
of  them,  get  away  if  they  desired ;  and  knew 
not  where  to  go,  in  case  thev  did.     They 
had  practically  no  alternative  out  to  remaa 
on  the  spot ;  and  remaining,  they  mutt  work 
on  the  terms  of  the  propnetors^  or  peridi— • 
the  strong  arm  of  the  mother  country  dot' 
bidding  all  hope  of  seiziog  the  land  for  theoh 
selves.    The  proprietors,  well  knowing  that 
they  could  to  us  command  labor  for  the 
merest  necessities  of  life,  wldch  was  tbvA 
cheaper  than  maintaining  the  non-effeetive 
as  well  as  effective  slaves  in  a  style  whiek 
decency  and  interest,  if  not  humanity,  re- 
quired, willingly  accepted  half  their  valo^ 
and  at  once  realized  far  more  than  the  in- 
terest on  the  other  half  in  the  diminution  ef 
their  expenses,  and  the  reduced  eomfortt  of 
the  freemen.    One  of  your  most  illustrioas 
judges,  who  was  also  a  profound  and  philo* 
sophical  historian,  has  said  "  that  villemaee 
was  not  abolished,  but  went  into  decay  m 
England."    This  was  the  prooees.     This  hat 
been  the  proeese  wherever  (the  nameol) 
villeinage  or  da  very  has  been  Boceeasfally 
abandoned.    Slavery  in  fact  "  went  into  de* 
cay"  in  Antigua.    I  have  admitted  that 
under  similar  circumstances  it  migfat  profit* 
abl^  cease  here— that  ie^  profitably  to  the 
individual  proprietora     Give  me  half  titt 
value  of  my  slaves,  and  compel  them  to  re- 
main and  labor  on  my  plantation  at  ten  te 
eleven  cents  a  dav,  as  they  do  in  Ant^nai 
supporting  themselves  and  families^  and  jKm 
shaU  have  them  to-morrow,  and  if  you  like 
dub  them  *'  free."    Not  to  stickle,  I  would 
surrender  them  without  price.     No— Ire- 
call  my  words ;  my  humanity  revolts  at  ^ 
idea.    I  am  attached  to  my  slaves,  and 
would  not  have  art  or  part  in  reducing  them 
to  such  a  condition,    i  deny,  however,  that 
Antigua,  as  a  comnmnity,  is  or  ever  will  be 
OS  protperoua^  under  present  drenmstaaceik 
as  she  was  before  abolition,  though  foHj 
ripe  for  it    The  fact  is  well  known.    The 
reason  is  that  the  African,  if  not  a  distiae^ 
is  an  inferior  race,  and  never  will  effect  wm 
it  never  has  effected,  as  much  in  any  other 
condition  as  in  that  of  slavery. 

I  know  of  no  slaveholder  wiio  has  visited 
the  West  Indies  since  slavery  wasAboiisbed, 
and  published  his  views  of  it  All  our  ibeti 
and  opinions  come  through  the  friends  ef 
the  experiment;  or  at  least  those  not  o^ 
posed  to  it    TiduBg  thesc^  even  withooi 
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aQoirance,  to  be  trae  as  Btated,  I  do  not  see 
where  the  abofittonifits  find  causes  for  exul- 
tation. The  tables  of  exports,  which  are  the 
best  evidences  of  the  condition  of  a  peo- 

Ele^  exhibit  a  woful  falling  off— -excused,  it 
I  true^  by  unprecedented  droughts  and  hur- 
ricanes, to  which  their  free  labor  seems  un- 
accountably more  subject  than  slave  labor 
used  to  be.     I  will  not  go  into  detail    It  is 
well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  Brit- 
ish l^alation  and  expenditure,  and  that 
proportion    still    constantly    increasing,   is 
most  anxiously  devoted  to  repairing  the 
monstrous  error  of  emancipation.     You  are 
actually  galvaniidng  vour  expiring  colonies. 
The  truth,  deduced  from  all  the  facts,  was 
thus  pithily  stated  by  the  London  Quarterly 
Beview,  as  long  ago  as  1840:   "None  of 
the  benefits  anticipated  by  mistaken  good 
intentions  hare  been  realized,  while  every 
eril  wishe*!  for  by  knaves,  and  foreseen  by 
the  wi.«e,  has  been  painfully  verified.    The 
wild  rashness  of  fanaticism  has  made  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  equivalent  to  the 
loss  of  one  half  of  the  West  Indies,  and  vet 
pat  back  the  chance  of  negro  civilization.^ — 
{Art.  Ld  Dudie^a  Letters,)     Such  are  the 
reai  frttitt  of   your  never-to-be-too-much- 
glorined  abolition,  and  the  valuable  dividend 
of  your  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
invested  therein. 

If  anv  further  proof  was  wanted  of  the  ut- 
ter and  well-known,  though  not  yet  openly 
arowed,  failure  of  West  India  emancipa- 
tion, it  would  be  furnished  by  the  startling 
£aet,  that  thk  Atiucak  slavk  tradk  has  been 

^OrUALLY  &KVIVKD   UKDEB  THB     A0BPIOBS   AMD 

psoTBCTioif    or   THE   BaTrfsH    GovKiuQiEirr. 
Under  the  auspicious  guise  of  '*  immiffration** 
tJiejr  are   replenishing  thoso   islands  with 
fllavee  from  the  coast  ^Africa.  Your  colony 
Off  Sierra  Leone,  founded  on  that  coast  to 
prevent  the    slave-trade,  and  peopled,  by 
'the    by,   in  the  first  instance,   by  negroes 
stolen   from  tiie  States  during  the  Revolu- 
^onary  war,  is  the  depot  where  captives 
fcAlcen  from  slayers  by  your  armed  vessels 
transported.     I  might  say  returned, 
nearly  half  the  Africans  carried  across 
Atlantic  are  understood  to  be  embarked 
this  vicinity.    The  wretched  survivors, 
vT'lxo  are  there  set  at  liberty,  are  immediate- 
ly    seduced  to  "immigrate'*  to  the  West 
fg»<iiesL     The  business  IS  systemalically  car- 
on  by  black  ••delegates,"  sent  expressly 
tlie  West  Indies,  where,  on   arrival, 
**  immigrants  "  are  told  into  slavery  for 
nty-one  years,  under  conditions  ridicu- 
trivial  and  wickedly  void,  since  few 
1^  saone  will  ever  be  able  to  derive  any  ad- 
-j^xatage  from  theni    The  whole  prime  of 
Ig^  thus  passed  in  bondage, it  is  contemplat- 
^_     and  doubtless  it  wifi  be   carried  into 
to  turn  them  ont  in  their  old  age  to 
for  themselves,  and  to  supply  their 


places  with  f^esh  and  vigorons  ••immi- 
tfranta"  Was  ever  a  system  of  slavery  so 
barbarous  devised  before  ?  Can  you  think 
of  comparing  it  with  ours  f  Even  your  o^n 
religious  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone  de- 
nounce it  ••  as  worse  than  the  slave  state  in 
Africa."  And  your  black  delegates,  fearful 
of  the  influence  of  these  missionaries^  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  inadequate  supply  of 
captives,  are  now  preparing  to  procure  the 
able-bodied  and  comparatively  industrious 
Kroomen  of  the  interior,  hj  purehanng  from 
their  head  men  the  privilege  of  inveiglinff 
them  to  the  West  India  market  I  So  ends 
the  magnificent  farce — ^perhaps  I  shoidd  soy 
tragedy— -of  West  India  abolition!  1  will 
not  harrow  your  feelings  by  asking  you  to 
review  the  labors  of  your  life,  ana  tell  me 
what  you  and  your  brother  enthusiasts  have 
accomplished  for  **  injured  Africa,"  but  while 
agreeing  with  Lord  Stowell,  that  •'villeinage 
decayei^"  and  admitting  that  davery  might 
do  so  also^  I  think  I  am  fully  justified  by 
past  and  passing  events  In  saying,  as  Mr. 
Oroevenor  said  of  the  slave-trade,  that  its 
abolition  is  '•impossible.*' 

Ton  are  greatly  mistaken,  however,  if 
you  think  that  the  consequences  of  emanci- 
pation here  would  be  similar  and  no  more 
injurious  than  those  which  followed  from  it 
in  your  little  sea-girt  West  India  islands, 
where  nearly  all  were  blacks.  The  system 
of  slavery  is  not  in  •*  decay "  with  us.  It 
flourishes  in  full  and  growing  vigor.  Our 
country  is  boundless  in  extent  Dotted  here 
and  there  with  villages  and  fields^  it  is  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  immense  forests 
and  swamps  of  almost  unknown  size.  In 
such  a  country,  with  a  people  so  restless  oa 
ours,  communicating  of  course  some  of  that 
spirit  to  their  domestics^  can  you  conceive 
that  any  thing  short  of  the  power  of  the 
master  over  the  slave  could  confine  the  Afri- 
can race,  notoriously  idle  and  iniprovident> 
to  labor  on  our  plantations  f  Break  this 
bond  but  for  a  day,  and  these  plantations 
will  be  solitudesb  The  negro  loves  chanfe^ 
novelty  and  sensual  excitements  of  all  kinds^ 
when  awake.  ••  Reason  and  order,"  of  which 
Mr.  Wilberforce  said  ••liberty  was  the 
child,"  do  not  characterize  him.  Released 
from  his  present  obligations,  his  first  impulse 
would  be  to  go  somewhere.  And  here  no 
natural  boundaries  would  restrain  him.  At 
first  they  would  all  seek  the  towns,  and 
rapidly  accumulate  in  squalid  groups  upon 
iheir  outskirts.  Driven  thence  oy  the 
•'armed  police "  which  would  immediately 
spring  into  existence,  they  would  scatter  in 
oil  directions.  Some  bodies  of  them  might 
wander  toward  the  •'free  "  states^  or  to  the 
western  wilderness,  marking  their  tracks 
by  their  depredations  and  their  corpses. 
Alany  would  roam  wild  in  our  ••  big  woods." 
Many  more  would  seek  the  recesses  of  our 
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swampa  for  seeixre  covert  Few,  yerj  few, 
of  them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  do  a  stroke 
of  work,  none  to  labor  continuougly,  while 
ft  head  of  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  could  be 
found  in  our  ranges,  or  an  ear  of  corn  nod- 
ded in  our  abandoned  fields.  Tlieee  exhaust- 
ed, our  folds  and  poultry  yards,  jbarns  and 
storehouseSi  would  become  their  prey. 
Finally,  our  scattered  dwellings  would  be 
plundered,  perhaps  fired,  and  the  inmates 
murdered.  How  long  do  you  suppose  that 
we  could  bear  these  things!  How  long 
would  it  be  before  we  should  sleep  with 
rifles  at  our  bedsides^  and  never  move  with- 
out one  in  our  hands  f  This  work  once  be- 
gan, let  the  story  of  our  British  ancestors 
and  the  aborigines  of  this  country  tell  the 
sequel  Far  more  rapid,  however,  would  be 
the  catastrophe.  '*  £re  many  moons  went 
by,"  the  African  race  would  bo  exterminated, 
or  reduced  again  to  slavery,  their  ranks  re 
cruited,  after  your  example,  by  fresh  **  immi- 
grants "  from  their  fatherlaniL 

Is  timely  preparation  and  gradual  eman- 
cipation suggested  to  avert  these  horrible 
consequences?  I  thought  your  experience 
in  the  West  Indies  had  at  least  done  so  much 
as  to  explode  that  idea.  If  it  failed  there, 
mnch  more  would  it  fail  here,  where  the 
two  races^  ap{)roximating  to  equality  in 
numbers,  are  daily  and  hourly  in  the  closest 
contact  Give  room  but  for  a  single  spark 
of  re^  jealousy  to  be  kindled  between  tuem, 
and  the  explosion  would  be  instantaneous 
and  universal  It  is  the  most  fatal  of  all 
fallacies  to  snppose  that  these  two  races 
can  exist  together,  after  an^  length  of  time 
or  any  process  of  preparation,  on  terms  at 
all  approaching  to  equality.  Of  thii^  both  of 
them  are  finallv  and  fixedly  convinced.  They 
diiffer  essentially  in  all  the  leading  traits 
which  characterize  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  and  color  draws  an  indelible 
and  insuperable  line  of  separation  between 
theoL  Every  scheme  founded  upon  the  idea 
that  they  can  remain  together  on  the  same 
soil,  beyond  the  briefest  prriod,  in  anv 
other  relation  than  precisely  that  which 
now  subsists  between  them,  is  not  only  pre- 
posterous, but  fraught  with  deepest  dan- 
ger. If  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  try 
the  "  experiment  **  here,  reason  and  human- 
ity dictate  that  the  sufferings  of  **  gradual- 
ism *'  should  be  saved,  and  the  catastrophe 
of  "*  immediate  abolition"*  enacted  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Are  you  impatient  for  the  per 
formance  to  commence!  Do  yon  long  to 
gloat  over  the  scenes  I  have  suggested,  out 
could  not  hold  the  pen  to  portrav !  In  your 
long  life  many  such  have  passed,  under  your 
review.  You  know  that  tktjf  are  not  **  »m- 
pouibU.^  Can  they  be  to  your  taste!  Do 
you  believe  that  in  laboring  to  bring  them 
about,  the  abolitionists  ore  doing  the  will  of 
God!    No!     God  ia  not  there.    It  is  the' 
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work  of  Satan.  The  arch-fiend,  under  upe- 
cious  guises,  has  found  his  way  into  their 
souls,  and  with  false  appeals  to  j^hilaa* 
thropy,  and  foul. insinuations  to  ambition, 
instigates  them  to  rush  headlong  to  the  a«- 
complis^hment  of  his  diabolical  designs. 

We  live  in  a  wonderful  age.    The  events 
of  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century  ap- 
pear to   have   revolutionised    the    human 
mind.      Enterprise  &nd  ambition  are  only 
limited  in  their  purposes  by  the  horizon  i 
the  imagination.     It  is  the  transcendental 
era.    In  philosophy,  religion,  government; 
science,  art.«,  commerce,  nothing   that  hat 
been  is  to  be  allowed  to  be.     Conservatism 
in  any  form  is  scoffed  at    The  slightest  taint 
of  it  is  fatal     Where  will  all  thu  end  !     If 
ou  can  tolerate  one  ancient  maxim,  let  it 
that  the  best  criterion  of  the  future 
is  the  past      That  if  any  thing,  will  gtre 
a   clue.    And  looking  back  only  throngk 
your  time,  what  was  the  earliest  ieat  of  this 
same  transcendentalism !    The  raya  of  the 
new  moral  Drummond  Li^bt  were  first  con- 
centrated to  a  focus  at  Pans,  to  illuniinate  the 
universe.    In   a  twinkling  it  oonanmed  the 
political,  religious,  and    social    irstenia  of 
France.    It  could  not  be  exUnffoiahed  then 
until  literally  drowned  in  blood     And  tfaeo 
from  its  ashes  rose  that  snpemataral  msa, 
who  for  twenty  years  kept  affrighted  £on>|» 
in  convulsions.    Since  that  time  ita  ecattend 
beams,  refracted  by  broader  aarfaoeSk  hate 
nevertheless  continued  to  scathe   wherever 
they  have  fallen.    What  political   atructat, 
what  religious  creed,  but  has  felt  the  galvaae 
shock,  and  even  now  trembles  to  ita  IbiMMk- 
tions !    Mankind,  still  horror-stricken  by  the 
catastrophe  of  France,  have  shrunk  from  radh 
experiments  upon  social  systems.     But  tkcr 
haye  been  practising  in  the  East  aroond  thi 
Meiditeiranean,  and  through  the  West  Iwfia 
islands.    And  growing  confident  a  portico  of 
them  seem  desperately  bent  on  kindlmg  the 
all-devouring  flame  in  the  boaom  of  onr  land 
Let  it  once  again  blase  up  to  heaven,  and  an- 
other cycle  of  blood  and  devastation  will  dawn 
upon  the  world.    For  our  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  those  infatuated  men  who  are 
madly  driving  on  the  conflagration,  lor  tbt 
sake  of  human  nature,  we  are  called  on  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  arrest  it  And  be  af«ared 
our  efforts  will  be  bounded  only  with  oci 
being.    Nor  do  I  doubt  that  five  millioos  of 
people,  brave,  intelligent  united,  and  prepared 
to  hazard  every  thing,  will,  in  snch  a  cause, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  sustain  themseWes. 
At  all  events,  come  what  may,  it  is  ours  i» 
meet  it 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  light  estimation 
in  which  the  abolitionists|and  those  who  are 
taught  by  them,  profess  to  hold  ua  We  have 
Been  the  attempt  of  a  portion  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  to  reject  our  alms,  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  "slave  drirers,*  after 
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Modbg  minioiiarietto  solicit  tiiem.    And  we 
have  seen  Mr.  O'OooDell,  the  **  iireflponaible 
maeter"  of  miUions  of  ragged  seru,   from 
vhom,  poYertj-strickeo  as  they  are,  be  con- 
tri?f  8  to  wring  a  splendid  privy  purse,  throw 
back  with  oootum^y  the  ^  tribute  "  of  his  own 
eooDbymea  from  this  land  of  **  miscreants.** 
These  people  may  exhaust  their  slang  and 
make  blackguards  of  themselves,  but  they 
caooot  defile  us.    And  as  for  the  suggestion 
to  exclude  slaveholders  from  yoar  London 
dubs,  we  scout  it    Many  of  us,  indeed,  do  go 
to  London,  and  we  have  seen  your  breed  of 
gawky  Lords,  both  there  and  here,  but  it  never 
entered  into  oar  conoeptioos  to  look  on  them 
as  better  than  ourselves.    Nor  can  we  be  an- 
noyed by  the  ridiculous  aire  of  such  upstarts 
as  your  O'Coonells,  Ritohies,  Macaulays,  and 
the  like.    The  American  slaveholders,  oollee- 
tively  or  individually,  ask  no  favor  of  any  man 
or  race  who  tread  the  earth.    In  none  of  the 
attributes  of  men,  mental  or  physical,  do  they 
•cknowledfe  or  fear  superiority  elsewhere 
Tbey  stand  io  the  broadest  light  of  the  know- 
ledge, civilization  and  improvement  of   the 
age,  as  much  fiavored  of  Heaven  as  any  of  the 
ions  of  Adam.    Exacting  nothing  undue,  they 
yield  nothing  but Justioe  and  courtesy,  even  to 
royal   blood       They    cannot    be    flattered, 
duped,  nor  bullied  out  of  their  rights  or  their 
propriety.     They  smile  with  contempt    at 
scurrility  and  vaporing  beyond  the  seas,  and 
tbey  turn  their  backs  upon  it  where  it  is 
''irresponsible  ;**  but  insolence  that  ventures  to 
look  them  in  the  face,  will  never  fail  to  be 
chastised. 

I  think  I  may  trust  you  will  not  reeard  this 
letter  as  intrusive.    I  should  never  have  en- 
tertained an  idea  of  writing  it,  had  you  not 
opened  the  correspondence.     If  you    think 
any  thing  in  it  harsh,  review  your  own — which 
I  regret  that  I  lost  soon  after  it  was  received — 
and  you  will  probably  find  that  you  have 
taken  your  revenge  beforehand.    If  you  have 
not,  transfer  an  equitable  share  of  what  you 
deem  severe  to  the  account  of  the  abolition- 
ists at  large.    They  have  accumulated  against 
ttie  slaveholders  a  balance  of  invective,  which, 
with  all  our  efforts,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
liquidate  mach  short  of  the  era  in  which  your 
national  debt  will  be  paid.    At  all  events,  I 
have  no  dcisire  to  offend  you  personally,  and, 
with  the  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

The  Argument  fbom  Religion  ;  PaooRBsa 
OF  Fanatioism  ;  Ditbemination  of  the  South, 
Jk.  (Coxcluded.) — ^In  my  letter  to  you  of 
(he  2Sth  January — which!  trust  you  have  re- 
eeived  ere  this — I  mentioned  that  I  had  lost 
Tour  circular  letter  soon  after  it  had  cometo 
hand.  It  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  only  mislaid, 
and  has  writhin  a  few  days  Ineen  recovered. 
A  second  perusal  of  it  induces  me  to  resume 
mj  pen.  Unwilling  to  trust  my  recollections 
VOL.  n. 


froD}  a  single  reading;  I  did  not  in  my  laat 
communication  attempt  to  follow  the  course 
of  your  argument,  and  meet  directly  the 
points  made  and  the  terms  used.  I  thought 
It  better  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  could  not  fail  to  traverse  your 
most  material  chargeSi  I  am  well  aware, 
however,  that,  for  fear  of  being  tedious,  I 
omitted  many  interesting  topics  altogether, 
and  abstained  from  a  complete  discussion 
of  some  of  those  introduced.  I  do  not  pro- 
poae  now  to  exhauat  the-  subject^  whicn  it 
would  require  volumes  to  do ;  but  without 
waiting  to  learn — which  I  may  never  do— 

four  opinion  of  what  I  have  already  said, 
ait  down  to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies 
of  my  letter  of  January,  and,  with  your  cir- 
cular before  me,  to  reply  to  such  parts  of  it 
as  have  not  been  fully  answered. 

It  is,  I  perceive,  addressed  among  others 
to  "such  as  have  never  visited  the  south- 
em  states"  of  this  confederacy,  and  professet 
to  enlighten  their  ignorance  of  the  actual 
**  condiuon  of  the  poor  slave  in  their  own 
oountry.**  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  would 
have  displayed  prudence  in  confining  the 
circulation  of  your  letter  altogether  to  such 
persona.  You  might  then  have  indulged 
with  impunity  in  giving,  as  you  have  done^ 
a  picture  of  slayery  drawn  irom  your  own 
excited  imagination,  or  from  those  impure 
fountains,  the  Martineaus,  Marryatts,  Trol- 
lopes  and  Dickenses,  who  have  profited  b^ 
catering,  at  our  expense,  to  the  jealous  sensi- 
bilities and  debaucned  tastes  of  your  country^ 
men.  Admitting  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  slavery  and  the  past  discus- 
sions of  it,  as  I  did,  I  now  think  rather 
broadly,  in  my  former  letter,  what  can  yon 
know  of  the  true  conStum  of  the  "poor 
slave  **  here  f  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have 
ever  visited  this  country,  or  even  the  West 
Indies.  Can  you  suppose  that  because  you 
have  devoted  your  Iiie  to  the  investigation 
of  the  6ubject--coinmencing  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  enthusiasm  so  melancholy  at 
first  and  so  volcanic  afterward  as  to  be  noth- 
ing short  of  hallucination ;  pursuing  it  as 
men  of  one  idea  do  every  thing;  with  the 
single  purpose  of  establishing  your  own 
view  01  it ;  gathering  your  information  from 
discharged  seamen,  disappointed  speculators, 
factious  politicians,  visionary  reformers  and 
scurrilous  tourists;  opening  your  ears  to 
every  species  of  complaint^  exaggeration 
and  falsehood  that  interested  ingenuit^could 
invent^  and  never  for  a  moment  auestioning 
the  truth  of  any  thing  that  coula  make  for 
your  cause—can  you  suppose  that  all  this 
has  qualified  you,  living  tne  while  in  Eng- 
land, to  form  or  approximate  toward  the 
formation  of  a  correct  opinion  of  the  con- 
dition of  slaves  among  us  f  I  know  the 
power  of  self-delusion.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  yoa  think  yonrself  the  very  beat 
17 
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informed  man  alire  on  this  Bnbjeot^  and 
that  many  think  bo  likewise.  So  far  as 
facts  go^  even  after  deducting  from  jour  list 
a  great  deal  that  is  not  fact»  I  will  not  deny 
that  probably  your  collection  is  the  most 
extensive  in  existence.  But  as  to  the  truth 
in  regard  to  slavery,  there  is  not  an  adult 
in  this  region ',but  knows  more  of  it  than 
Ton  do.  IhUh  and  fad  are,  you  are  aware, 
by  no  means  synonymous  terms.  Ninety- 
nine  facts  may  constitute  a  falsehood :  the 
hundredth,  added  or  alone,  gives  the  truth. 
With  all  your  knowledge  of  facts,  I  under- 
take to  say  that  you  are  entirely  and  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  our  slaves. 
And  from  all  that  I  can  see,  you  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  essential  principles  of  human 
association  revealed  in  history,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  on  which  slavery  rests,  and 
which  will  perpetuate  it  for  ever  in  some 
form  or  other.  However  you  may  declaim 
against  it ;  however  powerfully  you  may 
array  atrocious  incidents ;  whatever  appeals 
you  may  make  to  the  heated  imaginations 
and  tender  sensibilities  of  mankind — ^believe 
me,  your  total  blindness  to  the  whole  truth, 
which  alone  constitutes  the  truth,  incapa- 
citates you  from  ever  making  an  impression 
on  the  sober  reason  and  sound  common  sense 
of  the  world.  You  may  seduce  thousands 
— ^you  can  convince  no  one.  Whenever 
and  wherever  yon  or  the  advocates  of  your 
cause  can  arouse  the  passions  of  the  weak- 
minded  and  the  ignorant^  and,  bringins  to 
bear  with  them  the  interests  of  the  vicious 
and  unprincipled,  overwhelm  common  sense 
and  reason — as  God  sometimes  permits  to 
be  done — 'Vou  may  triumph.  Such  a  tri- 
umph we  have  witnessed  m  Great  Britain. 
But  I  trust  it  is  far  distant  here :  nor  can  it 
from  its  nature  be  extensive  or  enduring. 
Other  classes  of  reformers^  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  as  the  abolitionists^  attack  the 
institution  of  marriage,  and  even  the  estab- 
lished relations  of  parent  and  child.  And 
they  collect  instances  of  barbarous  cruelty 
ana  shocking  degradation  which  rival,  if 
they  do  not  throw  into  the  shade,  your 
slavery  statistics.  But  the  rights  of  mar- 
riage and  parental  authority  rest  upon 
truths  as  obvious  as  they  are  unchangeable 
— «ominff  home  to  every  human  being,  self- 
impre8S<3  for  ever  on  the  individual  mind, 
and  cannot  be  shaken  until  the  whole  man 
la  corrupted,  nor  subverted  until  civilized 
society  becomes  a  putrid  mass.  Domestio 
slavery  is  not  so  universally  understood, 
nor  can  it  make  such  a  direct  appeal  to  indi- 
viduals or  society  beyond  its  pale.  Here, 
prejudice  and  passion  have  room  to  sport  at 
the  expense  of  others.  They  may  be  excited 
and  urged  to  dangerous  action,  remote  from 
the  victims  they  mark  out  They  may,  as 
they  have  done,  effect  great  mischief^  but 
thay  cannot  be  made  to  maintain,  In  the  long 


run,  dominion  over  reason  and  eomnMa 
sense,  nor  ultimately  put  down  what  Qod 
has  ordained. 

Ton  deny,  however,  that  slayerj  is  aane- 
tioned  by  God,  and  your  chief  ar^mcnt  h, 
that  when  he  gave  to  Adam  dominion  ov« 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  aiiima}  ere»> 
tion,  he  stopped  there.  "  He  never  gave  him 
any  further  right  over  his  feUow-meB.* 
You  restrict  the  deecendants  of  Adam  to  a 
very  short  list  of  rights  and  ]>ower^  duties 
and  responsibilities^  if  you  limit  them  soldj 
to  those  conferred  and  enjoined  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  retj  obvious  thai 
in  tnis  narrative  of  the  creation,  Moeea  did 
not  have  it  in  view  to  record  any  part  of 
the  Law  intended  for  the  goyemment  ef 
man  in  his  social  or  polit]«il  state.  Eve 
was  not  yet  created;  tne  expulsion  bad  not 
yet  taken  place ;  Cain  was  unborn ;  and  aa 
allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  manilbld 
decrees  of  God  to  which  these  eventa  gav« 
rise.  The  only  serioua  answer  this  aif«- 
ment  deserves  is  to  say,  what  is  so  mani- 
festly true,  that  God*s  not  ezpresalj  gtviK 
to  Adam  *'  any  ririit  over  his  fsDow-vMB^ 
by  no  mean*  excluded  him  from  eenfeniif 
that  ti^ht  on  his  descendants  ;  wieh  he  ii 
fact  did.  We  know  that  Abraham,  fks 
chosen  one  of  God,  exercised  it  and  hM 
property  in  his  fellow-man,  eren  aatcrior 
to  the  period  when  property  in  land  w« 
acknowledged.  We  might  infer  that  G«d 
had  authonced  it  But  we  are  not  redneed 
to  inference  or  conjecture.  At  the  hatard 
of  fatiguing  you  by  repetition,  I  will  again 
refer  you  to  ue  ordinances  of  the  Scriptures. 
Innumerable  instances  might  be  oaotdi 
where  God  has  given  and  eommandea  raoi 
to  assume  dominion  over  their  lellow-Bca; 
but  one  will  suffice.  In  the  twen^4!fkk 
chapter  of  Leviticus  yon  will  find  Domulii 
Slavery^'-prwuely  tuck  <u  U  mamimmtd  wi 
thU  day  in  these  atatet-^ordained  a»d  «aU^ 
liehed  o^  Ood^  in  lang%»age  vkiek  I  dtfy  yim  le 
pervert  mo  ae  to  leavea  doubt  ois  mtg  komd 
mind  that  this  inetitution  wt9  fytmded  hf 
him  and  decreed  to  he  perpeiuat  I  qnsfts 
the  words : 

Leviticus  xxv.  44-46 :  *'  Botii  thy  bond- 
men and  thy  bond-maids  which  thou  shaH 
have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  (Africaa^ 
that  are  round  about  yon:  of  them  ^  akm 
buy  bondmen  and  bondmaide, 

"  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  stran- 
gers that  do  sojourn  among  yon,  of  them 
shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  /omilteff  that  an 
with  you  which  they  begat  m  yosnr  Imnd^  (de- 
scendants of  Africans  t)  and  they  ahallbe 
your  possession. 

**And  ye  ahall  take  them  a»  oa  mheritemet 
for  your  children  after  yo%  to  i9%kerU  thorn 
for  a  poeseeeion.    Tbsr  ssau.  bs  Tova  aQ»i»> 

Um  FOB  BVBL** 

What  human  legialatare  could  noake  a 
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^lMre«  more  fiiU  sad  expUmi  tii«i  tibisf 
What  oouft  of  law  or  duuioery  ooald  defeat 
a  title  to  a  alare  couched  in  terma  so  dear 
and  complete  aa  these  I  And  this  is  the 
Law  of  GM,  whom  yoa  pretead  to  worship, 
while  joa  denounce  and  traduce  ua  for  re- 
specting it 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  the  faet  ia 
to,  that  jron  deny  this  law  so  plainly  writ* 
ten,  and  in  ithe  faot  of  it  hare  the  hardi- 
hood to  declare  that^  **  thoueh  alayerj  is  not 
fffcificaUy,  yet  it  ia  virttuuly  forhiiden  in 
tae  Seri^tares»  because  all  the  crames  which 
Meesaanly  arise  out  of  alaveryi  and  which 
ttn  arise  'from  no  other  source,  are  repro* 
bated  there  and  threatened  with  divine  yen- 
geaoce."     8uch  an  unworthy  subterfuge  is 
•carcely  entitled  to  consideration.    But  ita 
gtoas  absurdity  may  be  exposed  in  few 
▼ords.     I  do  not  know  what  Crimea  you 
partieularly    allude    to    as    arising    from 
alafery.    But  you  will,  perha^  Mmit— 
not  because  they  are  denounced  in  the  deoa- 
logne^  which  the  abolitionists  respect  only 
so  far  as  they  choose,  but  because  it  ia  the 
imme£ai€  itUernt  of  most  men  to  admit 
""■that  disobedience  to  parent^  adultery, 
snd  stealing,  are  crimes.     Yet  these  crimes 
"neeessarily  arise  from"  the  relations  of 
IMuent  and  child,  marriage,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  private  property ;  at  least  they  **  can 
■rise  fimn  no  other  sources. "    Then,  ae- 
oord*ag  to  your  argument^  it  is  "  virtually 
forbidden  "  to  marry,  to  b^et  children,  and 
to  hold  private  property  1    Nay,  it  is  for- 
bidden to  live,  since  murder  can  only  be 
perpetrated  on  living  sulneetSb    You  add 
that  **  in  the  same  way  the  gladiatorial  showa 
of  old,  and  other  barbarona  customs,  were 
not  specifically  forbidden  in  the  New  Tea- 
timen^  and  yet  Christianity  waa  the  sole 
meana  of  their  suppraasion.*    Thia  is  very 
true.      But    tiiese   shows    and   barbarous 
customs,  thua  suppressed,  were  not  authcr- 
utd  6y  OixL     They  were  not  ordained  and 
eemnumded  by  God  for  the  benefit  of  his 
chosen  people  and  mankind,  as  the  purchase 
and  holdinff  of  bondmen  and  bondmaids 
werei    Had  they  been,  they  would  never 
have  been    **  suppressed  by  Chriatianlty,'* 
any  more  than  slavery  can  be  by  your  party. 
AlUiough  Christ  came  "  not  to  destroy  but 
fulfil  the  Law,"  he  nevertheless  did  form- 
ally abrogate  some  of  the  ordinances  pro- 
mulgated hj  Moses,  and  all  such  as  were  at 
war  with  his  misaion  of  "  peace  and  good- 
will on  earth."    He  "specifically**  annuls, 
for  inatasoe,  one  "barbarous  custom,**  sane- 
tJooed  bjr  those  ordinances,  where  he  says,; 
"Ye  hav^e  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but 
I  my  anto  jou  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but 
whoaoever  shall   smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  torn  to  him  the  other  also.**    Now, 
LB  the  tinM  of  Ghriat^  it  was  usual  for  maa- 


ters  to  put  their  ahtTea  to  death  on  the 
slightest  pro vocati  on.  They  even  killed  and 
cut  them  up  to  feed  their  fishes^  He  waa 
undoubtedly  aware  of  these  things,  as  well 
as  of  the  law  and  commandment  I  have  quo- 
ted. He  could  only  have  been  restrained  from 
denouncing  them  as  he  did  the  "  ^  taliomi," 
because  he  knew  that  in  despite  of  these 
barbarities  the  institution  of  davery  was  at 
the  bottom  a  sound  and  wholesome  as  wdl 
as  lawful  one.  Certain  it  i^  that  in  his  wis- 
dom and  purity  he  did  not  see  proper  to 
interfere  with  it  In  your  wisdom,  however, 
you  make  the  saorilegioua  attempt  to  over> 
throw  it 

You  quote  the  denunciation  of  l^re  and 
Sidon,  and  say  that  "  the  chief  reason  given 
by  the  prophet  Joel  for  their  destruction 
was,  that  they  were  notorious  beyond  all 
others  for  oarryinsr  ^m  the  slave  trade."  I 
am  afraid  you  think  we  have  no  Bibles  in 
the  slave  states^  or  that  we  are  unable  to 
read  them.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for 
your  making  this  reference,  unless^  indeed, 
your  own  reading  is  confined  to  an  ezpuxw 

gated  edition,  prepared  for  the  use  of  abo- 
tionists,  in  wmch  every  thing  relating  to 
slavery  that  militates  against  tiieir  view  of 
it  is  left  out  The  prophet  Joel  denounces 
the  Tyriane  and  Sidonians  because  "llie 
children  also  of  Judah  and  tiie  children  of 
Jerusalem  have  ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians.** 
And  what  is  the  Divine  vengeance  for  this 
"notoriouaslave-tradinfff*  Hear  it:  *And 
I  will  sell  your  sons  and  dauffhters  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  Juaah,  and  they 
shall  sell  tiiem  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  people 
far  off:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it^  I>o 
you  call  this  a  condemnation  of  slave* 
trading?  The  prophet  makes  God  him* 
self  a  participator  in  the  crim^  if  lliat  be 
oncw  *  The  Lord  hath  spoken  it^"  he  say^ 
that  the  Tjrrians  and  sidonians  shaQ  oe 
sold  inio  tlavery  to  strangers.  Their  real 
offense  was  in  enslaving  the  chosen  people ; 
and  their  sentence  was  a  repetition  of  the 
old  oommand,  to  make  slaves  of  the  "  hea- 
then round  about" 

I  have  dwelt  upon  your  scriptural  ATgu- 
ment  because  you  profess  to  believe  uie 
Bible ;  because  a  large  porportion  of  the 
abolitionists  profess  to  do  the  same^  and  to 
act  under  its  sanction  ;  because  your  cireu- 
lar  is  addressed  in  part  to  "professing 
Christians;**  and  because  it  is  nrom  that 
class,  mainly,  that  jou  expect  to  seduce 
converts  to  your  anti-Christian,  I  may  say, 
infidel  doctrinesL  It  would  be  wholly  un* 
necessary  to  answer  you  to  any  one  who 
reads  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  con- 
strues them  according  to  an^r  other  formula 
than  that  which  the  abolitionists  are  wicked- 
ly endeavoring  to  impose  upon  the  world. 
The  scriptural  sanction  of  slavery  is,  in  ihct^ 
so  palpaUe  and  so  strong,  that  both  whigs  of 
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your  paxtf  afe  begioniBl^  to  admowled^  it 
The  more  sen«ible  and  moderate  adaut,  as 
the  org^  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
North  British  Review,  hat  lately  done,  that 
they  *'are  precluded  by  the  ttatemente  and 
eonduci  of  the  apostUe  fnm  regarding  mere 
iUt»ehol€Ung  €u  eaeniiauy  emfiU  ;"  wlule  the 
desperate  and  reckless,  who  are  bent  oo  keep- 
ing up  the  agitation  at  every  hazard,  declare, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Record, 
**  If  our  inquiry  turns  out  in  favor  of  slavery, 
IT  IS  THa  Bible  that  must  rAU^  am  d  mot  thk 
RIGHTS  OF  HUMAN  NATuai."  Tou  oannot,  I 
am  satisfied,  much  longer  maintain  before  the 
world  the  Christian  patfonn,  from  which  to 
wage  war  upon  our  institutions.  Driven  from 
it,  you  must  abandon  the  contest;  or  repudi- 
ating Rkvxlation,  rush  into  the  horrars  of 
NATURAL  aauoioir. 

Tou  next  complain,  .that  oxar  slaves  are 
kept  in  bondage  ify  the  **  law  of  force."  In 
what  country  or  condition  of  mankind  do  you 
see  human  affairs  reg^ulated  merely  by  the 
law  of  love  f  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
you  will,  if  you  look  over  the  world,  find 
Dearl  V  all  certain  and  permanent  rights,  civil, 
■ocial,  and,  I  may  even  add,  religious,  resting 
on,  and  ultimately  secured  by,  the  "  law  of 
force."  The  power  of  majonties— of  aristo- 
craoies—of  kings — nay,  of  priests,  for  the  most 
part,  and  of  property,  resolvee  itself,  at  last, 
mto  ^  force,**  and  could  not  otherwise  be  long 
maintained.  Thus,  in  every  torn  of  your  ar- 
gument against  our  system  of  slavery,  you 
advance,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  radi- 
cal and  revolutionary  doctrines  calculated  to 
change  the  whole  face  of  the  world,  to  over- 
throw all  government,  disorganiae  society,  and 
reduce  man  to  a  state  of  nature — ^red  with 
blood,  and  shrouded  once  more  in  barbaric 
ignorance.  But  you  greatly  err,  if  you  sup- 
pose, because  we  rely  on  force,  in  the  last 
reeort,  to  maintain  our  supremacy  over  our 
■laves,  that  ours  is  a  stem  and  unfeeling  dom- 
ination at  all  to  be  compared  in  hard-hearted 
severity  to  that  exercised,  not  over  the  mere 
laborer  only,  but  by  the  higher  over  each 
lower  order,  wherever  the  British  sway  is 
acknowledged.  You  say,  that  if  those  you 
address  were  '*  to  spend  one  dav  in  the  south, 
they  would  return  home  with  impressions 
against  slavery  never  to  be  erased."  But  the 
fact  is  universally  the  reverse.  I  have  known 
numerous  instances,  and  I  never  knew  of  a 
■ingle  one,  where  there  was  no  other  cause  of 
offense  and  no  object  to  promote  bv  falsehood, 
that  individuals  from  the  non-slaveholding 
states  did  not,  after  residing  among  us  long 
enough  to  understand  the  subjecC  "return 
home"  to  defend  our  tlavery.  It  is  matter  of 
regret  that  you  have  never  tried  the  experi- 
ment yourself.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  would 
have  been  converted,  for  I  give  you  credit  for 
an  honest  though  perverted  mind.  Tou  would 
have  seen  how  weak  and  futile  ib  all  abstract 


reasoning  about  this  matter,  and  tibat,  as  a 
building  may  not  be  less  elegant  in  its  pro- 
portions, or  tastefol  in  its  omameBta,  or  vir- 
tuous in  its  osea,  for  being  boeed  npoo  granite, 
so  a  system  of  human  govemmeni,  thoogb 
founded  on  force,  may  dev^op  and  eoltivate 
the  tenderest  and  purest  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart  And  our  patriardial  acfaeme 
of  domestic  servitude  is  maeed  well  calmlstsrf 
to  awaken  the  higher  and  fina"  feelings  of 
our  nature.  It  is  not  wanting  in  its  entbo- 
siasm  and  its  poetry.  The  relatioDs  of  the 
most  beloved  and  honored  cfaiet  and  the  most 
&ithful  and  admiring  subjects,  wfaicfa,  from 
the  time  of  Homer,  Inve  been  the  tbane  of 
song,  are  frigid  and  unfelfc  compared  wkh 
thoM  existing  between  the  master  and  his 
slaves— who  served  his  father,  and  vocked  his 
cradle,  or  have  been  bom  to  his  hoosehold, 
and  look  forward  to  serve  his  diildren ;  whs 
have  been  through  life  the  propa  of  his 
fortune  and  the  objects  of  his  care ;  who  havi 
partaken  of  his  gnefr,  and  lodrad  to  him  for 
comfort  in  their  own ;  whose  sickncM  he  \m 
so  fiCQuently  watched  orer  and  r^evtd; 
whose  holidaya  he  has  so  often  made  joyoss 
by  his  bounties  snd  his  presence ;  for  whDit 
welfare  when  absent  his  anxious  aolidtedt 
never  censes,  and  whose  hearty  aad  ^st^^^^m. 
ate  greetinffs  never  fail  to  welocMne  hiai  bosss. 
In  uus  cold,  calculating,  ambitions  world  d 
ours,  there  are  few  ties  more  heartfelt,  or  cf 
more  benignant  influence,  than  thoae  whiek 
mutually  bind  the  master  and  the  slave,  sa- 
der  our  ancient  system,  handed  down  from 
the  Father  of  IsraeL  The  unholy  purpuse  ef 
the  abolitionists  is  to  destrov  by  (Mfikng  it; 
to  infuse  into  it  the  gall  and  bittemeaa  iriack 
rankle  in  their  own  envenomed  boaoms ;  to 
poison  the  mmds  of  the  master  and  the  ser- 
vant, torn  love  to  hatred,  array  ^'fertf 
againet force,  and  hurl  all, 

**  With  hideous  rain  and  combiution,  dovn 
To  bottomless  pordMon.'' 

Ton  think  it  a  great  *  erime"  that  we  do  aot 
pay  our  slaves  **  wages,"  and  on  this  actooot 
pronounce  us  ^  robMra'  In  my  former  let- 
ter I  showed  that  the  labor  of  our  slaves  vss 
not  without  great  cost  to  us,  and  thsit,  in  fact, 
they  themselves  receive  more  in  return  for  ft 
than  your  hirelings  do  Ux  theirs.  For  wbit 
purpose  do  men  labor,  but  to  sappott  thsD- 
selves  and  their  families  in  what  comfort  thej 
are  able  f  The  efifortsof  mere  physical  labor 
seldom  suffice  to  provide  more  than  a  liveli- 
hood And  it  is  a  well-known  and  shocking 
fact,  that  while  few  operatives  in  Great  Brit* 
aio  succeed  in  securing  a  comfortable  liviag; 
the  greater  part  drag  out  a  miaeraUe  exiit- 
enoe,  and  sink  at  last  under  aboolute  want 
Of  what  avail  is  it  that  you  go  through  tbs 
form  of  paying  them  a  pittance  of  what  yoa 
call  **  wages,"  when  you  do  not,  in  retora  for 
their  fervices,  allow  them  what  alone  (hey 
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Mk,  and  liare  a  jwt  riefat  to  demand— enoogli 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  then,  in  health  and 
flickDess,  ^th  reaaooable  comfort  f  Thongfa 
we  doDOtgire  **  wages"  in  money ^'we  do  this 
for  mar  dwei,  and  they  are,  therefore,  better 
rewarded  than  yotirt.  It  is  the  preyatling  yioe 
and  eiTor  of  the  age,  and  one  from  which  the 
abolitionists,  with  all  theireaintly  pretensioDS, 
are  fiff  from  being  free,to  bring  everything  to 
tiie  standard  of  money.  They  make  gold  and 
silver  the  great  test  of  happiness.  The  Amer- 
erican  slave  must  be  wretched  indeed,  because 
he  is  not  compensated  for  his  services  in  eath. 
It  is  altogether  praiseworthy  to  pay  the  la- 
borer a  shilling  a  day  and  let  him  starve  on 
ii  To  supply  all  his  wants  abundantly,  and 
at  all  times,  yet  withhold  from  him  money^  is 
among  **  the  most  reprobated  CRme&"  The 
ftct  caonot  be  denied,  ^lat  the  mere  laborer 
is  now,  and  always  has  been,  everywhere  that 
barbarism  has  ceased,  enslaved.  Among  the 
innovations  of  modem  times,  fdlowing  **  the 
decay  of  villeinage,''  has  been  the  creation  of 
s  new  mtem  of  slavery.  The  primitive  and 
patriar(»!il,w1uch  may  also  be  called  the  sa- 
cred and  natoral  system,  in  whidi  the  laborer 
is  under  the  personal  control  of  a  fellow-being, 
endowed  witn  the  sentiments  and  B3rmpatfaie8 
of  humanity,  ezists  among  us.  It  has  been 
almost  everywhere  else  superseded  by  the 
nodem  artificial  money-power  eyBiem,  in  which 
man,  his  thews  and  sinews,  his  hopes  and 
affections,  his  verv  being,  are  all  subjected  to 
Uie  dominion  of  Capiiaf--a  monster  without 
a  heart-— cold,  stem,  arithmetical — sticking  to 
the  flood — taking  ever  "  the  pound  of  fleA" — 
wofrkiiig  up  human  life  with  engines,  and  retail- 
iog  it  out  ny  weight  and  measure.  His  name 
of  old  was  **  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit 
that  fell  from  heaven."  And  it  is  to  extend 
faia  empire,  that  yon  and  your  deluded  coad- 
joton  dedicate  your  lives.  Ton  are  stirring 
up  mankind  to  overthrow  oar  heaven-ordained 
aystem  of  servitude,  swrounded  by  innuraer 
ftUe  checks,  designed  and  planted  deep  in  the 
Iraman  heart  byOod  and  nature,  to  suostitute 
liie  abeolute  rule  of  this  "spirit  reprobate," 
whose  proper  place  was  helL 

Tou  charge  us  with  looking  on  onr  slaves 
'*aa  ehattels  or  brates,"  and  enter  into  a 
•omewhat  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that 
they  have  "human  forms,** " talk,*' and  even 
*•  think."  Now  the  fact  is,  thfit  however  you 
may  indulge  in  this  strain  for  effect,  it  is  the 
abolitionists,  and  not  the  slaveholders,  who, 
practically,  and  in  the  most  important  point 
of  view,  regard  our  slaves  as  ''chattels  or 
brutes."  In  your  ealcnlations  of  the  conse- 
quences of  emancipation ,  you  pass  over  entire- 
ly those  which  must  prove  most  serious,  and 
"wliich  arise  from  the  fact  of  their  being  per- 
pone.  Tou  appear  to  think  that  we  might 
atistftin  from  the  use  of  them  as  readily  as  if 
tbey  were  machines  to  be  laid  aside,  or  cattle 
ifeafc  oiighft  te  taaad  out  to  find  paaton^lbr 


themselves.  I  have,  heretofore,  ^anced  at 
fome  of  the  results  that  would  follow  from 
breaking  the  bonds  of  so  many  human  heingu 
now  peacefully  and  happily  linked  into  our 
social  s^tem.  The  tragic  horrors,  the  decay 
and  rum  that  would  for  years,  perhaps  tat 
ages,  brood  over  our  land,  if  it  could  be  ac- 
complished, I  will  not  attempt  to  portray. 
But  do  you  fancy  the  blight  would,  in  such  an 
event,  come  to  us  alone  t  The  diminution  of 
the  sugar  crop  of  the  West  Indies  affected 
Great  Britain  only,  and  them,  cbiefiy  the 
poor.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  capi- 
tal, that  labor  should  have  one  comfort  less. 
Tet  it  has  forced  a  reduction  of  the  British 
duty  on  sugar.    Who  can  estimate  the  conse- 

auenoes  that  must  follow  the  annihilation  of 
le  cotton  crop  of  the  slaveholding  states  I 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  other 
articles  of  commerce,  but  no  calamity  could 
befall  the  world,  at  all  comparable  to  the 
sudden  less  of  two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton 
annually.  From  the  deserts  of  Africa  to  the 
Siberian  wUds — ^fVom  Greenland  to  the  Chi- 
nese wall— them  is  not  a  spot  of  earth  but 
would  feel  the  sensation.  Hie  factories  of 
Europe  would  fidl  with  a  concussion  that 
would  shake  down  castles»  palaces,  and  even 
thrones;  while  the  "purse-proud,  elbowing 
insolence"  of  our  northem  monopolists  would 
disappear  for  ever  under  the  smooth  speech  of 
the  pedlar,  scouring  our  frontiers  for  a  live- 
lihood, or  the  bluff  vulgarity  of  the  South  Sea 
whaler,  following  the  narpoon  amid  storms 
and  shoals.  Doubtless,  the  abolitionists  think 
we  could  grow  cotton  without  slaves,  or  that^ 
at  worst,  me  reduction  of  the  crop  would  be 
moderate  and  temporary.  Sudi  gross  delu- 
sions show  how  profoundly  ignorant  they  are 
of  our  condition  nere. 

Tou  dechire  that  "the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  south  has  long  been  that  of 
karaenedinjldeis^  who  fear  not  God  and  have 
no  regard  for  religion."  I  will  not  repeat 
what  I  said  in  my  former  letter  on  this  point 
I  only  notice  it  to  ask  you  how  you  could 
possibly  reconcile  it  to  your  profession  of  a 
Ohristian  spirit,  to  make  suoi  a  malidoua 
chaise — ^to  defile  your  soul  with  such  a  cal- 
umny against  an  unoffending  people  I 

MYeaare<rid; 
NfttoM,  in  joOfiiandB  on  Ibe  Tery  ▼eige 
Of  her  conflDe.    You  should  be  ruled  and  led. 
By  Bomo  discretion.^ 

May  Ghxl  for^ve  you. 

Akin  to  this,  is  the  wanton  and  forions  as- 
sault made  on  us  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  late 
speech  on  the  sugar  daties  in  the  House  of 
dommons,  which  has  iust  reached  me.  His  de> 
nundations  am  wholly  without  measure,  and, 
among  other  things,  he  asserts  that  **  Slavery 
in  the  United  States  wears  its  worst  form ; 
that»  boastin?  of  our  dviliaation  and  freedom, 
I  and  fi«<iiieiinDg  GhristiaD  cfanrchee,  we  breed 
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up  slaves^Daj,  beget  children  for  aUiyefltADdl 
aell  them  at  so  mudi  a  head."  Mr.  Maoaulay 
is  a  reviewer,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  **  no- 
thing if  not  critical"  The  practice  of  his 
trade  has  given  him  the  command  of  all  the 
slashing  and  vitaperative  phrases  of  our  hm- 
goage,  and  the  turn  of  his  mind  leads  him  to 
the  habitual  use  of  them.  He  is  an  author, 
and  as  no  copyright  law  secures  for  him 
from  this  couB^  a  consideration  for  his  writ- 
ipgs,  he  is  not  only  independent  of  us,  but 
naturally  hates  every  thiD^  Americsaa  He  is 
the  representative  of  Edinburgh :  it  is  his  cue 
to  decij  our  slavery,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  may 
safely  indulge  the  malignity  of  his  temper, 
his  indignation  agabst  us,  and  his  capacity  for 
railing.  He  has  suffered  once,  for  being  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  favor  of  abolition,  and 
he  does  not  intend  that  it  shall  be  forgotten, 
or  his  daim  passed  over  to  any  crumb  which 
may  now  be  thrown  to  the  vodferators  in  the 
oause.  If  he  does  not  know  that  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  respecting  the  slaveholders 
of  this  country  are  vile  and  atrocious  fidse- 
boods,  it  is  because  he  does  not  think  it  worth 
bis  while  to  be  sure  he  speaks  the  truth,  so 
that  he  speaks  to  his  own  purpose. 

**  Hie  niger  est,  bone  ta  Bomane  oaTsto." 

Such  exhibitions  as  he  has  made  may  draw 
the  applause  of  a  British  House  of  Commons, 
but,  among  the  sound  and  high  minded  think- 
ers of  the  world,  they  can  only  ezdte  contempt 
and  disgust 

But  you  are  not  content  with  depriving  us 
of  all  religious  feelings.  You  assert  that  our 
slavery  h^  also  **  demoralized  the  northern 
states,"  and  charge  upon  it,  not  only  every 
common  violation  of  good  order  there^  but  the 
*'  Mormon  murders,"  the  **  Philadelphia  riots," 
and  all  "  the  exterminating  wars  against  the 
Indiana"  I  wonder  that  you  did  not  increase 
the  list  by  adding  that  it  had  caused  the  re- 
cent inundatioQ  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
hurricane  in  the  West  Indies — perhaps  the 
insurrection  of  Rebecca,  and  the  war  in  Scinde. 
You  refer  to  the  law  prohibiting  the  trans- 
mission of  abolition  publications  through  the 
mail  as  a  proof  of  general  corruptioa  You 
could  not  do  so,  however,  without  noticing  the 
late  detected  espionage  over  the  British  post- 
office  by  a  Minister  of  State.  It  is  true,  as 
you  say,  it "  occasioned  a  general  outburst  of 
national  feeling,"  from  the  opposition ;  and  a 
**  parliamentary  inquiry  was  mstituted,"  that 
is,  moved,  but  treated  quite  cavalierly.  At 
all  events,  though  the  met  was  admitted.  Sir 
James  Qrabam  yet  retains  the  Home  De- 
partment For  one,  I  cannot  undertake  to 
condemn  him.  Such  things  are  not  against 
the  laws  and  usages  of  your  country.  I  do 
not  know  fully  what  reasons  of  state  may 
have  influenced  him  and  justified  his  conduct 
But  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
III  point  of  "  national  morality,"  between  tJiie 


discretwnary  power,  remding  in  yonr  gawem- 
ment^  to  open  any  letter  in  the  pniblic  post- 
office,  and  a  well-defined  and  limited  law  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  certain  specified 
incendiary  writings  by  means  of  the  United 
States  mafl. 

Having  now  referred  to  every  thing  Hke 
argument  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  thai  is 
worthy  of  notice,  in  your  letter,  permit  me  to 
remark  on  its  tone  and  style,  and  very  extra- 
ordinary bearing  upon  cither  institntioDs  of 
this  ooontry.  You  commence,  by  addresnag 
certain  classes  of  our  people  as  oeloaging  to 
**  a  nation  whose  character  is  now  so  Um  in 
the  estimation  of  the  civilized  worUT — and, 
throughout  yon  maintain  this  tone.  Did  tlie 
Americans  who  were  "  under  your  roof  last 
summer,"  infortn  you  that  such  langpage 
would  be  gratif}ring  to  their  fellow-citiseDB 
**  having  no  practicfu  concern  with  slavcAiold- 
inff"  ?  Or  do  the  infamous  libels  on  America 
which  you  read  in  our  abolition  papers.  In- 
duce you  to  believe  that  all  that  dass  of  pea 
pie  are,  like  the  abolitionists  thems^ves, 
totally  destitute  of  patriotism  or  pride  of 
coun^f  Let  me  tell  you  that  yoa  are 
grossly  deceived-  And,  although  your  stock- 
bn^ers  and  other  speculators,  who  have  beea 
bitten  in  American  ventures,  may  have  raiaed 
a  stunning  **  cry"  against  us  in  iSiglaDd,  there 
is  a  vast  body  of  people  here,  beades  abrre- 
holders,  who  justly 

(( Deem  their  own  land  of  every  l«i4  the  prids, 
Belored  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  worid  * 


and  who  kno»  that  at  this  moment,  we  rtak 
among  the  first  powers  of  the  worid — a  posi- 
tion whidi  we  not  onl^  datm,  but  are  always 
ready  and  able  to  maintain. 

The  style  you  assume  in  addreasiiig  yov 
northern  friends  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
your  apparent  estimation  of  them,  ftough 
1  should  be  the  last,  perhaps,  to  criticise  mere 
style,  I  could  net  but  be  struck  with  the  ex- 
tremely simple  manner  of  yoor  letter.  Yoa 
seem  to  have  thought  you  were  writiog  a 
tract  for  benighted  heatbra,  and  telling  worn- 
den  never  before  suggested  to  their  imagina- 
tion, and  so  fisr  above  their  untutored  com- 
prehension, as  to  require  to  be  related  in  the 
priimtive  lan^^ua^e  of  *^  the  chUd's  own  book." 
This  is  sufficienuy  amusing;  and  would  be 
more  so  but  for  the  coarse  and  bitter  epilhets 
yon  continually  apply  to  the  poor  alaveboldert 
— epithets  which  appear  to  be  stereotyped  kt 
the  use  of  abolitionists,  and  whidi  form  a  Large 
and  material  part  of  all  their  a^gumenta 
'  But  perhaps  the  most  eztraoraioary  part  of 
your  letter  is  your  bold  dennnciatioD  of  **  <A» 
thameful  eompromiMM"  of  our  coDstitution,  and 
your  earnest  recommendatioo  to  those  yoa 
address  to  overthrow  or  revolutiooiae  it  Bi 
so  many  words  you  say  to  them,  "  Tim  mmM 
either  teparate  yowruive$  from  aU  political 
conneclion  with  the  arwith,  and  mabeyogrowm 
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hm;  <)r,if  joa  do  not  flhooae  such  a  sepan- 

iioD,  yon  miitt  break  np  tht  politieal  aaeend- 
ejf  wkidi  ike  aauthsm  haute  had  for  to  long 
a  imt  <mr  tht  northern  statu.**    The  italics 
m  thti,  SB  in  all  other  quotations,  are  your 
owa   It  is  well  for  those  who  cireolate  yoor 
letter  ben,  that  the  oooatitatioa  yoa  deoounce 
reqiiireB  an  OTert  act  to  constitate  treason.    It 
may  be  tolerated  for  an  American  by  birth  to 
me,  00  his  own  soil,  the  freedom  of  speaking 
and  writing  which  is  guaranteed  to  him,  and 
abuse  our  canstitution,  our  Union,  and  our 
people.    Bat  that  a  foreigner  should  use  such 
seditions  language,  in  a  drcnlar  letter  address- 
ed to  a  portion  of  the  American  people,  is  a 
presumption  well  calculated  to  excite  the  in- 
digtiation  of  all.    The  party  known  in  this 
country  as  the  abolidoa  party  has  long  since 
avowed  the  sentiments    you  express,    and 
adopted  the  policy  you  enjoin.    At  the  recent 
presidential  electiioD  they  gave  over  sixty-two 
thouMnd  Totes  for  their  own  candidate,  and 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  two  of  the  lar- 
gest atatee— -wanting  but  little  of  doing  it  in 
•eYeral  others.    In  the  last  four  ^ears  their 
Tote  has  quadrupled.    Should  the  infatuation 
continue  and  their  rote  increase  in  the  same 
imtio  in  the  next  four  years,  it  will  be  as  large 
as  the  vote  of  the  actual  davehoidera  of  the 
trnioa  Soeh  a  prospect  is  doubtless  extremely 
gratifying  to  yon.     It  g|ives  hope  of  a  contest 
410  such  terms  as  may  insure  tne  downfidl  of 
abiveiy  or  our  constitution.    The  south  vene* 
iBtea  the  eoastitution,  and  is  prepared  to  stand 
by  it  for  ever,  9uek  as  it  eamefrom  the  hands 
^  ourfaik^rs  ;  to  risk  every  thing  to  defend 
•nd  maintain  it  in  its  integrity.     But  the 
flooth  is  under  no  such  delusion  as  to  believe 
that  it  derives  any  peeuiiar  protection  from 
the  Union.    On  tbie  contrary,  it  is  well  known 
wn  iDCor  veadiar  danger,  and  that  we  bear 
fiur  more  than  our  proportioo  of  the  burdens. 
The  apprehension  is  also  fast  lading  away 
tiiat  ao J  of  the  dreadful  consequences  com- 
nMnly  prediirted  will  necessarily  result  from  a 
flOfMmtioQ  of  the  states.  And  eome  what  may^ 
'we  are  firmly  resolved  that  oca  ststkm  of 
Boacxano  slavbrt  sbaul   stand.    The  fiite 
of  the  Union  then — but,  thank  Gk)d,  not  of  re- 
pablicaD  government — ^rests  mainly  in  the 
Mnda  of  the  people  to  whom  your  letter  is 
MkJreeeed  —  tnir  **  professing  Obristians  of 
tlie  northern  states  having  no  concern  with 
fllaveholdinff;''  and  whom  with  incendiary  zeal 
yoa  are  endeavoring  to  stir  up  to  strife— -with- 
out  'v^iich  foaaticiBm  can  neither  live^  move, 
WUK  hav«  any  bdns. 

We  have  often  been  taunted  for  our  sensi- 
tiveneaB  in  regard  to  the  discussion  of  slavery. 
JX>  not  aiippose  it  is  beca|ise  we  have  any 
doobta  of  oar  rights,  or  scruples  about  assert^ 
■Vg  them.  There  was  a  time  when  such 
doabta  and  scruples  were  entertained.  Our 
aiice«tora  opposed  the  introduction  of  slaves 
iaU>  this  country,  and  a  feeling  adverse  to  it 


was  handed  down  from  them.    The  enthusi- 
astic  love  of  liberty  fostered  by  our  revolution 
strengthened  this  feeling.      And  before  the 
commencement  of  the  abolition  agitation  here, 
it  was  the  common  sentiment  that  it  was 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  slavery.  Many  thought 
it  our  duty  to  do  sa    When  that  agitation 
arose  we  were  driven  to  a  close  examination 
of  the  subject  in  aU  its  bearings,  and  the  result 
has  been  univerMl  conviction  that  in  holding 
slaves  we  violate  no  law  of  God — ^inflict  no 
injustice  on  any  of  his  creatures — ^while  the 
terrible  consequences  of  emancipation  to  all 
parties  and  the  world  at  large,  clearly  revealed 
to  us,  make  us  shudder  at  Uie  bare  thought  of 
it    The  slaveholders  are  therefore  indebted 
to  the  abolitionists  for  perfect  ease  of  con- 
science, and  the  satis&ction  of  a  settled  and 
unanimous  determination  in  reference  to  this 
matter.   And  could  their  agitation  cease  now, 
I  believe,  after  all,  the  good  would  preponder- 
ate over  the  evil  of  it  in  this  country.    On  the 
contrary,  however,  it  is  urged  on  with  frantic 
violence,  and  the  abolitionist^  reasoning  in  the 
abstract,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  moral  or  meta- 
physical speculation,  or  a  minor  question  in 
politics,  profess  to  be  surprised  at  our  exaa- 
peration.    In  their  ignorance  and  recklessness 
thev  seem  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  our 
feelings  or  position.    The  subversion  of  our 
rights,  the  destruction  of  our  property,  the 
disturbance  of  our  peace,  and  the  peace  of 
the  world,  are  matters  which  do  not  appear  to 
arrest  their  consideration.    When  revolution- 
ary France  proclaimed  ^Hatred  to  Kings  and 
unity  to  the  Republic,"  and  inscribed  on  her 
banners,  **  France  risen  ngainst  tyrants,"  she 
professed  to  be  worshipping  "  abs^act  rights.* 
And  if  there  can  be  such  thfaigs,  perhaps  she 
was.    Yet  all  Europe  rose  to  put  oer  sublime 
theories  down.    They  declared  her  an  enemy 
to  the  common  peace ;  that  her  doctrines  alone 
violated  the  **  law  of  neighborhood,"  and,  as 
Mr.  Burke  said,  justly  entitled  them  to  anti- 
cipate the  **  damnum  noodum  fhctum"  of  the 
civil  law.      Danton,  Barrere,  and  the  rest^ 
were    apparently  astonished   that  umbrage 
should  be  taken.    Tie  parallel  between  them 
and  the  abolitionists  holds  good  in  all  respects. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  this  fanaticism  is 
one  of  ihe  phenomena  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.    I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  or  to  trace  its  career  more  mi- 
nutely at  present     But  the  legislation    of 
Great  Britain  will  make  it  historical,  and 
doubtless  you  must  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  how  it  will  figure  on  the  page  of  the 
annalist    I  think  I  can  tell  you.    Though  I 
have  accorded,  and  do  accord,  to  you  and  your 
party  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
parliamentary  action  of  yoor  country,  you 
must  not  expect  to  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  only  cause  of  it    Though  you  trace  the 
progeoiton  of  abolition  from  1516  throogh  a 
long  stream,  with  divers  branches,  down  to 
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the  period  of  its  iriamph  in  joar  country,  it 
has  not  escaped  contemporaries,  and  will  not 
escape  posterity,  that  England,  without  much 
effort,  sustained  the  storm  of  its  soofiEs  and 
threats  until  the  moment  arrived  when  she 
thought  her  colonies  fully  supplied  with  Afri- 
cans; and  declared  against  the  slave-trade 
only  when  she  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  her, 
and  when  her  colonies,  full  of  slaves,  would 
have  great  advantages  over  others  not  so 
well  provided.  Nor  did  she  agree  to  West 
India  emancipation  until,  discovering  the  error 
of  her  previous  calculation,  it  became  an  ob- 
ject to  tiave  slaves  free  throughout  the  western 
world,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  sugar  and  cotton 
growers  of  America  and  the  IsUnds,  to  build 
up  her  great  slave  empire  in  the  £ast ;  while 
her  indefatigable  exertions,  still  continued,  to 
engraft  the  right  of  search  upon  the  law  of  na- 
tions, on  the  plea  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
forever  increasme  slave-trade,  are  well  under- 
stood to  have  ^iefly  in  view  the  complete 
establishment  of  her  supremacy  at  sea.  On 
these  points  let  me  recommend  you  to  consult 
a  very  able  Essay  en  the  Slave-trade  and 
Right  of  Search  by  M.  Jollivet,  recently  pub- 
lished ;  and  as  you  say,  since  writing  your 
circular  letter,  that  you  **  bum  to  tiy  your 
hand  on  another  little  essay  if  a  subject  could 
be  found,"  I  propose  to  you  to  ''try'*  to  an- 
swer this  question,  put  by  M.  Jollivet  to  Eng- 
land: "Pourguoi  ta  pkilanthropie  n*apa$ 
daigne^  jtugu^i  priaentf  dovbler  U  cap  de  San- 
ne'JSaperance  F  Nor  must  you  fl  ttter  your- 
self that  your  party  will  derive  historic  dig- 
nity from  the  names  of  the  illustrious  British 
statesmen  who  have  acted  with  it  Theur 
country's  ends  were  theirs.  They  have  stoop' 
ed  to  use  you,  as  the  most  illustrious  men 
will  sometimes  use  the  vilest  instruments,  to 
accomplish  their  own  purposes  A  few 
philanthropic  common-places  and  rhetorical 
flourishes,  **  in  the  abstract,"  have  secured 
them  your  ''  sweet  voices"  and  your  influence 
over  the  tribe  of  mawldsh  sentimentalists. 
Wilberforce  may  have  been  yours,  but  what 
was  he  besides  but  a  wealthy  county  mem- 
ber f  You  must  therefore  expect  to  stand  on 
your  own  merits  alone  before  posterity,  or 
rather  that  portion  of  it  that  may  be  curious 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  delusions  which 
from  time  to  time  pass  over  the  surfigu^  of 
human  affairs,  and  who  may  trouble  them- 
selves to  look  through  the  ramifications  of 
transcendentalism  in  this  era  of  extravagances. 
And  how  do  you  expect  to  appear  in  their 
eyes  t  As  Christians,  piously  endeavoring  to 
enforce  the  will  of  Ghod  and  carry  out  the 
{irinciples  of  Christianity t  Certainly  not; 
since  you  deny  or  pervert  the  Scriptures  in 
the  doctrines  you  advance,  and  in  your  con- 
duct furnish  a  glaring  contrast  to  the  examples 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  As  philantnro- 
pists  devoting  yourselves  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, rekeving  the  needy,  oomfortii^  the 


afflieted,  creatiqg  peace  and  gUtdneas  vA 
plenty  round  about  yout  Certainlj  not; 
since  you  turn  from  the  needy,  the  afllicted; 
from  strife,  sorrow,  and  starvation  which  vx» 
round  you ;  close  your  eyes  and  hands  upon 
them ;  shut  out  from  your  thoughts  and  feal* 
ings  the  human  misery  whidi  is  real  tsogibli^ 
and  within  your  reach,  to  indulge  your  morbid 
imagination  in  conjuring  up  woes  and  waoti 
among  a  strange  people  in  distant  landi,  aai 
offering^  them  succor  in  the  shape  of  catlea 
denunciations  of  their  best  frieooa^  or  by  lot' 
tering  among  them  ''fire-brands,  arrowi^sod 
death."  Sudi  foUyand  madness  ouch  wild 
mockery  and  base  imposture— can  never  wis 
for  you,  in  the  sober  iudgmeot  of  future  tioMi^ 
the  name  of  philanthropists.  Will  yoa  eT«o 
be  regarded  as  worthy  citiaenat  Scared^ 
when  the  purposes  you  have  in  view  can  os^ 
be  achieved  oy  revolutaoniaang  govenvneoti 
and  overturning  social  systema,  and  wboi  j«i 
do  not  hesitate  zealously  and  earnestly  to  it* 
commend  such  measoroa  Be  assured,  thcs 
that  posterity  will  not  regard  the  aboUtioDto 
as  Christians^  philanthropists,  or  virtuoitf  ctti' 
aens.  It  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  look  upoD  tha 
mass  of  the  party  as  silly  enthuiiasfeBt  kd 
away  by  designing  charactera,  as  is  the  cm 
with  all  parties  that  break  from  the  gm^ 
acknowledged  ties  which  bind  dviliaed  mil 
in  fellowship.  The  leaders  themselrea  will 
be  regarded  as  merv  ambiivnu  nun;  nottik' 
ing  rank  with  those  whose  ambition  is  "  etgk* 
winged  and  sky-aspiring,"  but  bekngii^to 
that  mean  and  selfish  dius  who  are  inatigide^ 
by  "rival-hating  envy,"  and  whose  bs» 
thirst  is  for  notoriety  ;  who  cloak  their  d«> 
signs  under  vile  and  im{»ouB  hypocrieiefb  ini 
unable  to  shine  in  higher  apberes,  deTOti 
themselves  to  fiuiaticbmas  a  trade.  Aodit 
will  be  perceived  that,  even  in  thst,  th^ 
shunned  tne  highest  walk.  ReU^pioos  b^ 
cism  was  an  old  estaUished  vooatioo,io  vhiA 
something  brilliant  was  required  to  attnd 
attention.  They  could  not  be  €koige  F<»«^ 
nor  Joanna  Southootes,  nor  eyen  Joe  Said* 
But  the  dullest  pretender  coiold  diaoonse  s 
jumble  of  {nous  bigotry,  natural  righta,in 
drivelling  philant^opy ;  and,  addreMf 
himself  to  aged  folly  and  youthfol  vanity.  t> 
ancient  women,  to  lil-goiten  wealth,  to  tfas 
reckless  of  all  classes  who  love  exdtenxit 
and  diange,  ofier  all  the  cheapest  sod  ths 
safest  glory  in  the  market  Hence,  their 
numbers ;  and,  from  number  and  clamor,  what 
impression  they  have  made  on  the  worid. 

Such  I  am  persuaded  is  the  light  in  which 
the  abolitionisis  will  be  viewed  by  ^  JP"'^ 
terity  their  history  may  reach.  TJnlesB,  indeed 
— which  God  forbid — circumstances  shoold  » 
favor  as  to  enable  them  to  prodoee  a  ogotw- 
sion  which  may  elevate  them  higher  oo  the 
"bad  eminence"  where  they  have  placed 
themaelvoa. 
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NEGRO  SLAVERY.  ~  Me.  OALHOujes 
Lkttui  to  Mm.  Kiko.  Beitish  Motkmcnts 
»  Texas  ;  Hbe  Emancipation  Schemss  and 
THsiE  Faiuteb;  Hee  Poliot  in  eegaed  to 
Slayeet. 

Dbfaeticsnt  of  State, 
Wa9hitigt<ni,  August  12, 1844 

SiE : — I  have  laid  your  dispatch,  Na  1,  be- 
Ibre  the  President,  who  instructs  me  to  make 
known  to  you  that  he  has  read  it  with  plea- 
sure, especially  the  portion  which  relates  to 
your  cordial  reception  by  the  king,  and  his  as- 
surance of  friendfy  feelines  toward  the  United 
States.  The  President,  m  particular,  highly 
appreciates  the  declaration  of  the  king,  that, 
in  no  event,  would  any  steps  be  taken  by  his 
government  in  the  slightest  degree  hostile,  or 
which  would  five  to  the  United  States  just 
cause  of  complaint  It  was  the  more  grati- 
fying from  tlie  fact,  that  our  previous  inform- 
ation was  calculated  to  make  the  impression, 
that  the  government  of  France  was  prepared 
to  unite  with  Great  Britain  in  a  joint  protest 

X'nst  the  annexation  of  Texas^  and  a  joint 
t  to  induce  her  government  to  withdraw 
ber  proposition  to  annex,  on  condition  that 
Mexico  should  be  made  to  acknowledge  her 
independence.  He  is  happy  to  infer  from 
your  dispatch,  that  the  information,  as  &r  as 
it  relates  to  France,  is,  in  all  probabQity, 
witiiout  foundation.  You  did  not  go  further 
than  you  ought  in  assuring  the  king  that  the 
(^ject  of  annexation  would  be  pursued  with 
imabated  vigor,  and  in  giving  your  opinion 
that  a  decided  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were  in  its  favor,  and  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  annexed  at  no  distant  day.  I  feel 
confident  that  your  anticipation  will  be  fully 
realized  at  no  distant  period.  Every  day 
will  tend  to  weaken  that  combination  of  po- 
litical causes  which  led  to  the  opposition  of 
the  measure,  and  to  strengthen  the  conviction 
that  it  was  not  only  expedient,  but  just  and 
necessary. 

You  were  right  in  making  the  distinction 
between  the  interests  of  France  and  England, 
m    reference  to  Texas — or  rather,  I  would 
say,  the  apparent  interests  of  the  two  coun* 
triea.    France  cannot  possibly  have  any  other 
than  commercial  interest  in  desiring  to  see 
ber    preserve    her   separate    independence; 
-while  it  is  certain  that  England  looks  beyond 
to  political  interests,  to  vluch  she  apparently 
Attaches  much    importance.      But,   in    our 
opinion,  the  mterest  of  both  against  the  mea- 
sure is  more  apparent  than  real;,  and  that 
iiieither  France,  England,  nor  even  Mexico 
lierself,  has  any  in  opposition  to  it,  when  the 
subject  is  fairly  viewed  and  considered  in  its 
-whole  extent  and  in  all  its  bearings.    Thus 
^vd^'vred  and  considered,  and  assuming  that 
neace,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  secu- 
rity, are  objects  of  primary  policy  with  them, 
ift  xnay,  as  it  seems  to  me,  oe  readily  shown 


that  the  policy  on  the  part  of  those  powers 
which  would  acquiesce  in  a  measure  so 
strongly  desired  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Texas,  for  their  mutual  welfare  and 
safety,  as  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the 
former,  would  be  far  more  promotive  of  these 
great  objects  than  that  which  would  attempt 
to  resist  it 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  a  look  at  the  map 
of  the  United  States  ^d  Texas,  and  to  note 
the  long,  artificial,  and  inconvenient  line 
which  divides  them,  and  then  to  take  into 
consideration  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
population  and  growth  of  the  former,  andthe 
source  from  which  the  latter  must  derive  its 
inhabitants,  institutions  and  laws,  without 
coming  to  tlie  conclusion  that  it  is  their  des- 
tiny to  be  united,  and,  of  course,  that  annex- 
ation is  merely  a  question  of  time  and  tnpdt. 
Thus  regarded,  the  question  to  be  decided 
would  seem  to  be,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  permit  it  to  be  done  now,  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  ac- 
quiescence of  these  powers,  than  to  attempt 
to  resist  and  defeat  it  If  the  former  coutse 
be  adopted,  the  certain  fruits  would  be  the 
preservation  of  peace,  great  extension  of  c<mi- 
merce  by  the  rapid  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  Texas,  and  increased  security,  espe- 
cially to  Mexico.  The  hist,  in  reference  to 
Mexico,  may  be  doubted ;  but  I  hold  it  not 
less  clear  than  the  other  two. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  government  has  any  hostile  feelings 
towards  Mexico^  or  any  disposition  to  aggran- 
dize itself  at  her  expense.  The  fact  is  the 
yen  reverse. 

it  Toshes  her  well,  and  desires  to  see  her 
settled  down  in  peace  and  security;  and  is 
prepared,  in  the  event  of  the  annexiEUioQ  of 
Texas,  if  not  forced  into  conflict  with  her,  to 
propose  to  settle  with  her  the  question  of 
Doundary,  and  all  others  growing  out  of  the 
annexation,  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Na- 
ture heraelf  has  clearly  marked  the  boundary 
between  her  and  Texas  by  natural  limits  too 
strong  to  be  raistakea  lliere  are  few  coun- 
tries whose  limits  are  so  distinctly  marked ; 
and  it  would  be  our  desire,  if  Texas  should  be 
united  to  us,  to  see  them  firmly  established, 
as  the  most  certain  means  of  establishing  per- 
manent peace  between  the  two  countries,  and 
strengthening  and  cementing  their  friendship. 
Such  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  per- 
mitting the  annexation  to  take  place  now, 
with  Uie  acquiescence  of  Mexico ;  but  very 
different  would  be  the  case  if  it  should  be 
attempted  to  resist  and  defeat  it,  whether  the 
attempt  should  be  successful  for  the  present 
or  not  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  would,  not 
improbably,  lead  to  a  conflict  between  us  and 
Mexico,  and  involve  consequences,  in  reference 
to  her  and  the  general  peace,  long  to  be  de- 
plored on  all  sides,  and  difficult  to  be  repaired. 
Bat  should  that  not  be  the  case,  and  the  kh 
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terferenceof  another  power  defeat  the  annex- 
ation  for  tbe  present,  without  the  interruption 
of  peace,  it  would  but  postpone  tbe  conflict, 
and  render  it  more  fierce  and  blood j  whenever 
it  might  occur.  Its  defeat  would  be  attributed 
to  enmity  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  that 
power  by  whose  interference  it  was  occasioned, 
and  excite  deep  jealousy  and  resentment  on 
the  part  of  our  people,  who  would  be  ready 
to  seize  the  first  fayorable  opportunity  to 
effect  by  force,  what  was  prevented  from 
being  done  peaceably  by  mutual  consent  It 
18  not  difficult  to  see  how  greatly  such  a  con- 
flict, come  when  it  might,  would  endanger  the 
ffeneral  peace,  and  how  much  Mexico  might 
be  the  loser  by  it 

In  the  mean  time,  the  condition  of  Texas 
would  be  rendered  uncertain,  her  settlement 
and  prosperity  in  consequence  retarded,  and 
her  commerce  crippled,  while  the  general 
peace  would  be  rendered  much  more  inse- 
cure. It  could  not  but  greatly  affect  us.  If 
the  annexation  of  Texas  should  be  permitted 
to  take  place  peaceably  now,  (as  it  would, 
without  tne  interference  of  other  powers,)  the 
energies  of  our  people  would,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  be  directed  to  the  peaceable  pursuits 
of  redeeming,  and  bringing  within  the  pale  of 
cultivation,  improvements  and  civilization, 
that  large  portion  of  the  continent  lying  be- 
tween MfXico  on  one  side,  and  the  British 
possessions  on  the  other,  which  is  now,  with 
uttle  exception,  a  wilderness  with  a  sparse 
population,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
wandering  Indian  tribes. 

It  is  our  destiny  to  occupy  that  vast  region ; 
to  intersect  it  with  roads  and  canals ;  to  fill  it 
with  cities,  towns,  villages  and  hrnu ;  to  ex- 
tend over  it  our  religion,  customs,  constitution 
and  laws ;  and  to  present  It  as  a  peaceful  and 
splendid  addition  to  the  domains  of  commerce 
and  civilization.  It  is  our  policy  to  increase, 
b^  growing  and  spreading  out  into  unoccu- 
pied regions,  asiimtlating  ail  we  incorporate : 
in  a  word,  to  increase  by  accretion,  and  not, 
through  conquest,  by  the  addition  of  masses 

Sid  together  by  the  cohesioo  of  force.  No 
stem  can  be  more  unsuited  to  the  latter 
process,  or  better  adapted  to  the  former,  than 
our  admirable  federal  system.  If  it  should 
not  be  resisted  in  its  course,  it  will  probably 
fulfil  its  destiny  without  disturbing  our 
neighbors,  or  putting  in  jeopardy  tbe  general 
peace ;  but  if  it  be  opposed  by  foreign  inter- 
ference, a  new  direction  would  be  given  to 
our  energy,  much  less  favorable  to  harmony 
with  our  neighbors,  and  to  the  general  peace 
of  tbe  world. 

The  change  would  be  undesirable  to  us, 
and  much  less  in  accordance  with  what  I 
have  assumed  to  be  primair  objects  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  France,  England,  and  Mexico. 

But  to  descend  to  particulars;  it  is  certain 
that  while  England,  like  France,  desires  the 
independeBce  of  Texas^  with  the  view  to  oom- 


merdal  cooneetiona;  it  is  not  less  ao, that  cm 
of  the  leading  motives  of  England  for  desiring 
it  is  the  hope  that,  through  her  dipkimacy 
and  influence,  negro  slavery  may  be  aouliibed 
there,  and  ultimately,  by  consequence,  in  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  continent  That  its  ultimate  abuhtioe 
throughout  the  entire  continent  is  an  object 
ardently  desired  by  her,  we  hare  deaaiTe 
proof  in  the  declaration  of  the  'Eail  of  Aber- 
deen, delivered  to  this  department,  and  of 
which  you  will  find  a  copy  among  Uie  docu- 
ments transmitted  to  Congress  vrith  the  Texan 
treaty.  That  she  desires  its  abolition  in  Texss, 
and  has  used  her  influence  and  diplomacy  to 
effect  it  there,  tbe  same  document,  with  the 
correspondence  of  this  department  with  Mr. 
Pakenham,  also  to  be  found  among  tbe  docu- 
ments, furnishes  proof  dot  less  ooocliisirs^ 
That  one  of  the  objects  of  abolishing  it  there 
is  to  facilitate  its  abolition  in  th^  Umied 
States,  and  throughout  the  continent,  is  mini- 
fest  from  the  declaration  of  the  abolitioa 
party  and  societies,  both  in  this  country  and  ia 
England.  In  fact  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  scheme  of  abolishing  it  in 
Texas,  with  the  view  to  its  abolitioD  in  tke 
United  States  and  over  the  oontineDt,  erigio- 
ated  with  the  prominent  members  of  tlie 
party  in  the  United  States;  and  was  M 
broadied  by  them  in  the  (so  called)  Workff 
Convention,  held  in  London  in  the  year  184C, 
and  through  its  agency  brought  to  tbe  notifli 
of  the  British  government 

Now,  I  hold,  not  only  that  France  can  hsrs 
no  interest  in  the  consummation  of  thi*  graod 
scheme,  which  England  hopes  to  aooompiiib 
through  Texas,  if  she  can  defeat  th«  anoez- 
ation ;  but  that  her  interest,  and  those  of  sU 
the  continental  powers  of  Europe,  are  diredlf 
and  deeply  opposed  to  it 

It  is  too  late  in  the  da^  to  contend  that 
humanity  or  philanthropy  is  the  great  object 
of  the  policy  of  England  in  attempting  ts 
abolish  African  slavery  on  this  cootioffit  I 
do  not  question  but  humanity  may  have  bees 
one  of  her  leading  motives  for  the  abolitioa  of 
tbe  African  slave  trade,  and  that  it  may  havt 
bad  a  considerable  influence  in  abuiehiag 
slavery  in  her  West  India  possessions — aided, 
indeed,  by  the  fallacious  calculation  that  the 
labor  of  the  negroes  would  be  at  least  as  pro- 
fitable, if  not  more  so,  in  conaequeoce  of  tbs 
measure.  She  acted  on  the  principle  that 
tropical  products  can  be  produced  cheaper  by 
free  Afncan  labor  and  East  India  labor,  than 
by  slave  labor.  She  knew  full  well  tbe  vahis 
of  such  products  to  her  oommeroe,  navigatioa, 
navy,  manufactures,  revenue  and  power.  She 
was  not  ignorant  that  the  support  and  the 
maintenance  of  her  political  prepooderaDoe 
depended  on  her  tropical  possessioni^  and  had 
no  intention  of  dimmishiog  their  proiluciive- 
ness,  nor  any  anticipation  that  such  would  be 
the  effect  when  tube  aoheme  of  abolishing 
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■Uvery  in  iier  oolonial  posseaaoni  iras 
adopted.  On  the  coDtrary,  she  calculated  to 
oombine  philanthropy  with  profit  and  power, 
as  is  not  unusual  with  fanaticism.  Experi- 
ence has  convinced  her  of  the  fallacy  or  her 
etlcolationa.  She  has  iailed  in  all  her  olijects. 
The  labor  of  her  negroes  has  proved  (sa  lees 
productive,  without  affording  tne  consolation 
of  having  improved  their  eonditioa 

The  ezperinaent  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
soetly  00&  She  expended  nearly  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  in  indemnifying  the 
owners  of  the  emancipated  daves.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  increased  price  paid  since,  by 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  for  sugar  and 
other  tropical  productions,  in  consequence  of 
the  measure,  is  equal  to  half  that  sum ;  and 
that  twice  that  amoimt  has  been  expended  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  making, 
I  together,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
t  doUars  as  the  cost  of  the  experiment  Instead 
('  of  realising  her  hope,  the  result  has  been  a 
}i  md  disappointment  Her  tropical  products 
f  have  fallen  off  to  a  vast  amount  Instead  of 
•  ^^^yiog  her  own  wants  and  those  of  nearly 
I  all  ^rope  with  them,  as  formerly,  she  has 
t  DOW,  in  some  of  the  most  important  articles, 
I  scarcely  enough  to  supply  her  own.  What 
f  is  worse,  her  own  colomes  are  actually  con- 
<  sumiog  sugar  produced  by  slave  labor, 
i  brought  direct  to  England,  or  refined  in  bond, 
t  and  exported  and  sold  in  her  colonies  as  cheap 
I  or  cheaper  than  tbey  can  be  produced  there ; 
while  the  slave  trade,  instead  of  diminishing, 
,1  has  been  in  fact  carried  on  toa  greater  extent 
^  than  ever.  So  disastrous  has  been  the  result, 
f  that  her  fixed  capital  vested  in  tropical  poe- 
^  seseioQs,  estimated  at  the  value  of  nearly  five 
,  hundred  milUoos  of  dollars,  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  brink  of  ruia 

But  this  is  not  the  worst    While  this  costly 
scheme  has  had  such  ruinous  effiects  on  the 
I       tropical  productions  of  Great  Britain,  it  has 
given  a  powerful  stimulus,  followed  by  a  oor- 
nspondmg  increase   of  products,    to  those 
eountriea  which  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
ihun  her  example.   There  has  beoi  vested,  it 
is  estimated  by  them,  in  the  production  of 
tropical  product^  since  I  SOS,  infixed  capital, 
nearly  $4,000,000,000,  wholly  dependent  on 
sbve  labor.     In  the  same  period,  the  value 
of  their  products  has  been  estimated  to  have 
risen  from   about  $72,000,000  annually,  to 
neariy  $220,000,000;  while  the  whole  of  the 
fixed  capital  of  Great  Britain,  vested  in  culti- 
vating tropical  products,  both  in  the  East  and 
West    InaieSt    is  estimated  at  only   a^ut 
$S30,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  products 
iDoaiillj  at  about  $50,000,000.    To  present 
a  still  more  atriking  view  of  three  articles  of 
tropical  products,  (sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,) 
the  British  possessions,  including  the  West 
and  £aat  Incues,  and  Mauritius,  produced,  in 
1S42,  of  sugar,  only  8,993,771  pounds ;  while 
Cuba,    Braal,  and   the  United  States,  «z- 


dndflsg  other  countries  having  tropical  pos' 
sessions,  produced  9,600,000  pounds;  of  coffee, 
the  British  possessions  produoed  onfy  27,898,- 
008,  while  Cuba  and  Brazil  produced  201,- 
690,125  pounds;  and  of  cotton,  the  British 
possessions,  including  shipments  to  China,  only 
187,448,446  pounds,  whUe  the  United  States 
alone  produced  790,479,275  pounds. 

The  above  &cts  and  estimates  have  all 
been  drawn  from  a  British  periodical  of-  high 
standing  and  authority,*  and  are  believed  to 
be  entiUed  to  credit 

This  vast  increase  of  the  capital  and  pro- 
duction on  the  part  of  those  nations  who  have 
continued  their  former  policy  toward  the 
negro  race,  compared  with  that  of  Great 
Bdtain,  indicates  a  corresponding  relative  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  commerce,  navigation, 
manu&ctures,  wealth  and  power.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  doubt,  that  the  great 
source  of  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power 
of  the  more  oivilixed  nations  of  the  temperate 
aone,  (especially  Europe,  where  the  arts  have 
made  the  greatest  advance,)  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  exchange  ot  their  pro- 
ducts with  those  of  the  tropical  regions.  So 
great  has  been  the  advance  made  in  the  arts, 
both  chemical  and  mechanical,  within  the  few 
last  generations,  that  all  the  old  dvilixed 
nations  can,  with  but  a  small  part  of  their 
labor  and  capital,  supply  their  respective 
wants;  which  tends  to  limit  within  narrow 
bounds  the  amount  of  the  commerce  between 
them,  and  forces  them  all  to  seek  for  markets 
in  the  tropical  regions,  and  the  more  newly 
settled  portions  of  the  globe.  Those  who  can 
best  succeed  in  commanding  those  markets, 
have  the  best  prospect  of  outstripping  the 
others  in  the  career  of  commerce,  navigation, 
maaofiictures,  wealth  and  power. 

This  is  seen  and  felt  by  British  statesmen, 
and  has  opened  thebr  eyes  to  the  errors  which 
they  have  committed  ITie  question  now 
with  them  is,  how  shall  it  be  counteracted  t 
What  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone.  The 
question  is,  by  what  means  can  Great  Britain 
regain  and  keep  a  superiority  in  tropical  cul- 
tivation, commerce  and  influence!  Or,  shall 
that  be  abandoned,  and  other  nations  be  suf- 
fered to  acquire  the  supremacy,  even  to  the 
extent  of  supplying  Bntish  markets,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  capital  already  vested  in 
their  production!  These  are  the  questions 
which  now  profoundly  occupy  the  attention 
of  her  statesmen,  and  have  toe  greatest  in- 
fluence over  her  councils. 

In  order  to  regain  her  superiority,  she  not 
only  seeks  to  revive  and  increase  her  own 
capadty  to  produce  tropical  productions,  but 
to  diminish  and  destroy  the  vapacity  of  those 
who  have  so  fi&r  outstripped  her  in  conse- 
quence of  her  error.  In  pursuit  of  the  former, 
she  has  cast  her  eyes  to  her  East  India  poa- 
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BeflBioiifl— to  eentral  and  eastern  Afiica — ^with 
the  yiew  of  eBtablishiog  coloDies  there,  and 
even  to  restore,  substantially,  the  slave  trade 
inself,  under  the  specious  name  of  transport- 
ing free  laborers  from  Africa  to  her  West 
India  possessions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  those  who  have  refused 
to  follow  her  suicidal  policy.  But  these  all 
afford  but  uncertain  and  distant  hopes  of  re- 
covering her  lost  superiority.  Her  main  re- 
llance  is  on  the  other  alternative— to  cripple 
or  destroy  the  productions  of  her  successlul 
rivals.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can 
be  done,  and  that  is  by  aboUshing  African 
slavery  throughout  this  continent;  and  that 
she  openly  avows  to  be  the  constant  object  of 
her  policy  and  exertions.  It  matters  not 
how,  or  from  what  motive,  it  may  be  done : 
whether  it  may  be  by  diplomacy,  influence  or 
force ;  b^  secret  or  open  means ;  and  whether 
the  motive  be  humane  or  selfish,  without  re- 
^d  to  manner,  means  or  motive.  Hie  thing 
itself!  should  it  be  accomplished,  would  put 
down  all  rivalry  and  give  ner  the  undisputed 
supremacy  in  supplying  her  own  wants  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  thereby 
more  than  fully  retrieve  what  she  has  lost  by 
her  errorSb  It  would  give  her  the  monopoly 
of  tropical  productions^  which  I  shall  next 
proceed  to  show. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  ob- 
ject of  her  unceaanff  solicitude  and  exerdons 
should  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  neero 
slavery  throughout  this  continent,  some  idea 
may  be  form^  from  the  immense  diminution 
of  productions,  as  has  been  ^own,'which  has 
followed  abolition  in  her  West  India  posses- 
sions. But,  as  great  as  that  has  been,  it  is 
nothing  compared  to  what  woald  be  the  ef- 
fect if  she  should  succeed  in  abolishing  slave- 
ly  in  the  United  States^  Ouba,  Brazil,  and 
throughout  this  continent  The  experiment 
in  her  own  colonies  was  made  under  the  most 
iavorable  circumstances  It  was*  brought 
about  gradually  and  peaceably,  by  the  steady 
and  firm  operation  of  the  parent  country, 
armed  with  complete  power  to  prevent  or 
crush  at  once  all  insurrectionary  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  and  able  and  dis- 
posed to  maintain  to  the  fuJl  the  political  and 
social  ascendency  of  the  former  masters  over 
their  former  slaves.  It  is  not  at  all  wonde]> 
ful  that  the  diange  of  the  relations  of  master 
and  slave  took  place,  under  such  circum- 
stances, without  violence  and  bloodshed,  and 
that  order  and  peace  should  have  been  since 
preserved.  Very  different  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  abolition,  should  it  be  effected  by  her 
influence  and  exertions  in  the  possessions  of 
other  countries  on  this  continent,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  Ouba,  and  Brazil, 
the  great  cultivators  of  the  principal  tropical 
products  of  America.  To  form  a  correct  con- 
ception of  what  would  be  the  result  with 
them,  we  muat  look  not  to  Jamaica^  bat  to  St 


Domingo,  for  example^  The  change  would  be 
follow^  by  unfoi^ving  bate  between  tba 
two  races,  and  end  in  a  bloody  and  deadly 
struggle  between  them  for  the  superiority. 
One  or  the  other  would  have  to  be  subju- 
gated, extirpated,  or  expelled;  and  desolatioa 
would  overspread  their  territories,  as  in  St 
Domingo,  from  which  it  would  take  centnriei 
to  recover.  The  end  would  be,  that  the  su- 
periority in  cultivating  the  great  tropical  sta- 
ples would  be  traosft*rred  from  them  to  the 
British  tropical  possessions. 

They  are  of  vast  extent,  and  those  beyooi 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  possessed  of  an  nn- 
limited  amount  of  labor,  standing  ready>  by 
the  aid  of  British  capital,  to  supply  the  defiat 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  deetroyiiig  the 
tropical  productions  of  the  United'  States, 
Ouoa,  Brazil,  and  other  countries  coltivated 
by  slave  labor  on  this  contment,  eo  eoon  as 
the  increased  price,  in  consequence,  would 
yield  a  profit  It  is  the  succeesfol  com- 
petition of  that  labor  whidi  keepe  the  prieas 
of  the  great  tropical  staples  ao  low  as  to  pre- 
vent their  cultivation  with  profit  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  Qreat  Britain,  by  what  ihe  h 
pleased  to  call  free  labor.  If  she  can  destny 
its  competition,  she  would  have  a  nMOOpoly 
in  those  productions.    She  has  all  the 


of  fumisning  an  unlimited  supply— Tast  and 
fertile  possessions  in  both  Indies,  boundlesi 
command  of  capital  and  labor,  and  ample 
power  to  suppress  disturbances,  and  |M€e>mi 
order  throughout  her  wide  domainsL 

It  is  unquestionable  that  she  regards  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas  as  a  most  im- 
portant stop  towara  this  great  object  of  pofi- 
cy,  so  much  Uie  aim  of  her  solicitude  and  ex- 
ertions; and  the  defeat  of  the  amiexatkn  of 
Texas  to  our  Union  as  indispeDcahle  to  the 
aboliticm  of  slavery  there.  She  is  too  saga- 
cious not  to  see  what  a  fatal  blow  it  wodd 
give  to  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  how 
certainly  its  abolition  with  ua  wcmld  aboliFh 
it  over  the  whole  continent,  and  thereby  give 
her  a  monopoly  in  the  productioDs  of  the 
great  tropical  staples,  and  the  command  of 
the  commerce,  navigaUon,  and  mannfoetira 
of  the  world,  with  an  established  naval  aseoi- 
dency  and  political  preponderance.  To  tfaia 
continent  the  blow  would  be  calamitoiis  be- 
yond description.  It  would  destroy,  k  a 
great  measure,  the  cultivation  and  prodoctiaa 
of  the  great  tropical  staples,  amooncing  am»> 
ally  in  value  to  nearly  $S00,0O0,O00— the 
fund  which  stimulates  and  upholds  ahnoet 
evei;y  other  brandiof  its  industnr,  coaunene, 
navigation,  and  manufoctnrea  'n>e  whole,  !ij 
their  joint  influence,  are  rapidly  epreadw 
population,  wealth,  improvement  and  dvifr 
zabon  over  the  whole  contbent,  and  vivifying 
by  then*  overflow  the  industry  of  Sorope; 
thereby  increasing  its  population,  wealth,  and 
advancement  in  the  arts,  in  power,  and  a 
CLTilizatioo. 
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Bach  mnt  be  the  result,  should  Great  Bri* 
tarn  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  constant 
object  of  her  desore  ana  exertions,  the  aboli- 
tioD  of  oegro  slarery  over  this  continent ;  and 
toward  the  effiscting  of  which,  she  regards  the 
defest  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our 
Uoioo  80  important    Can  it  be  possible  that 
govenHnents  so  enlightened  and  sagacious  as 
tbow  of  France  and  the  other  great  conti- 
neotal  powers,  can  be  so  blinded  by  the  plea 
of  philanthropy  as  not  to  see  what  must  in- 
eritably  follow,  be  her  motive  what  it  may, 
should  she  succeed  in  her  object  ?    It  is  little 
short  of  mockexy  to  talk  of  philanthropy,  with 
the  examples  before  us  of  the  effects  of  abol- 
ishing negro  slavery  in  her  own  colonies,  in 
St  I>>miogo,  and  the  northern  states  of  our 
Unioo,  where  statistical  ikcts  not  to  be  shaken 
prove  that  the  freed  negro,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  sixty  years,  is  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  in  the  other  states,  where  he  has  been 
kit  m  bis  former  conditioo.    Now  the  effect 
of  what  is  called  abolition,  where  the  number 
is  few,  is  not  to  raise  the  inferior  race  to  the 
condition  of  freemen,  but  to  deprive  the  negro 
of  the  guaadian  care  of  bis  owner,  subject  to 
all  the  depression  and  oppression  belonging 
to  his  inferior  condition.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  number  is  great,  and  bears  a 
large  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  it 
wcold  be  still  worse.     It  would  be  to  substi- 
tnte  for  the  existing  relation  a  deadly  strife 
between  the  two  races,  to  end  in  the  subjeo- 
tioD,  expuhioD  or  extirpation  of  one  or  the 
other;  and  such  would  be  the  case  over  tbe 
greater  part  of  this  continent  where  negro 
slavery  exista    It  would  not  end  there,  but 
would  in  all  probability  extend,  by  its  exam- 
ple, the  war  of  races  aU  over  South  America, 
including  Mesco,  and  extending  to  the  Indian 
as  well  as  to  the  African  race,  and  make  the 
whole  one  scene  of  blood  and  devastation. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  stale  and  unfounded 
plea  of  philanthropy,  can  it  be  that  France 
and  the  other  great  continental  powers — see- 
ing what  must  be  the  result  of  the  policy 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  England  is 
constantly  exerting  herself  and  that  tbe  de- 
feat of  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  so  impor- 
tant toward  its  consummation — are  prepared 
to  back  or  countenance  her  in  her  efforts  to 
effect  either!      What  possible  motives  can 
they  have  to  favor  her  cherished  policy  ?    Is 
it  not  better  for  them  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  tropical  products  m  exchange 
for  their  labor,  from  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Ouba,  and  this  continent  generally,  than  to 
be  dependent  on  one  great  monopolizing  pow- 
er for  their  supplies  t     Is  it  not  better  they 
should  receive  them  at  the  low  prices  which 
competition,  cheaper  means  of   production, 
and  neamees  of  market»  would  furnish  them 
by  the  former,  than  to  ffive  the  high  prices 
which  monupoly,  dear  Ubor,  and  great  dis- 
tance from  marxet  would  impose !    Is  it  not 


better  that  their  labor  should  be  exchanged 
with  a  new  continent,  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  the  capacity  of  consuming,  and 
which  would  furnish  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  a  market  nearer  to  them,  and  of 
almost  unlimited  extent,  than  with  one  whose 
population  has  lon^  since  reached  its  growth  ? 

The  above  contams  those  enlarged  views  of 
policy  which,  it  seems  to  me,  an  enlightened 
European  statesman  ought  to  take,  in  making 
up  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  the  grounds,  as  it  may  be 
inferred,  on  which  England  vainly  opposes 
it.  They  certainly  involve  considerations  of 
the  deepest  importance,  and  demanding  the 
greatest  attentioa  Viewed  in  connection 
with  them,  the  ouestion  of  annexation  be- 
comes one  of  the  nrst  magnitude,  not  only  to 
Texas  and  the  United  States,  but  to  this  con- 
tinent and  Europe.  They  are  presented  that 
you  may  use  them  on  all  suitable  occasions 
where  you  think  they  may  be  with  effect ;  in 
your  correspondence,  where  it  can  be  done 
with  propnety  or  otherwise.  The  President 
relies  with  confidence  on  your  sagacity,  pru* 
dence  and  zeaL  Your  mission  is  one  of  the 
first  magnitude  at  all  times,  but  especially 
now;  and  he  feels  assured  nothing  will  bie 
left  uudone  on  your  part  to  do  justice  to  the 
country  and  the  government  in  reference  to 
this  ereat  measure. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  to  your  right  of 
treating  with  Texas  wiUioot  consulting  Mexica 
You  so  fully  understand  the  grounds  on  which 
we  rest  our  right,  and  are  so  familiar  with  all 
the  facts  necessary  to  maintain  them,  that  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  add  any  thing 
in  reference  to  it 

NEGROES.— Slavx  Laws  of  the  South. 
— This  essay,  tbe  production  of  the  Hon. 
J.  B.  O'Neall  of  SouUi  Carolina,  though  based 
upon  tbe  slave  sytem  of  that  state,  gives  a 
fiEiir  idea  of  tbe  system  throughout  the  entire 
south.  Most  of  the  ameliorations  which  are 
proposed  would  have  been  carried  out  long 
ago  but  for  the  officious  and  craiy  influence 
of  the  abolitionists  of  the  north.  Many  of  the 
states  have  acted  upon  them ;  all  will  if  let 
alone.  There  are  *' beams"  enough  in  the 
world  to  remove  before  this  "  mote." — (Ed.) 

77ie  StaiHS  of  the  Negro,  hit  Rights  and 
Disabilitita. — The  act  of  1740,  sec  1,  declares 
all  negroes  and  Ind^ns  (free  Indians  in  amity 
with  wis  government,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
mestizoes,  who  now  are  free,  excepted)  to  be 
slaves:  the  offspring  to  follow  tbe  condition 
of  tbe  mother :  and  that  such  slaves  are  chat- 
tels personal 

Under  this  provision  it  has  been  uniformly 
held,  that  color  is  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  party  bearing  tbe  color  of  a  negro,  mulatto 
or  mestizo,  is  a  slave ;  but  tbe  same  prima 
facie  result  does  not  follow  from  tbe  Indian 
color. 
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Indiaim,  and  deflceodaois  of  Indiana,  are 
reg^iurded  aa  firee  Indians  in  amity  vitfa  this 
goyernment,  until  the  oontraiy  be  shown.  In 
the  pecond  proviso  of  sec.  1,  of  the  act  of 
1740,  it  is  declared,  that  ''every  negro,  In- 
dian, mulatto  and  mestico,  is  a  slave,  unless 
the  contrary  can  be  made  to  appear;**  yet» 
in  the  some  it  is  immediately  theraafter  pro- 
vided-^" the  Indians  in  amity  with  this  gov- 
ernment excepted,  in  which  case  the  bunien 
of  proof  shall  lie  on  the  defendant,"  that  is, 
on  the  person  claiming  the  Indian  plaintiff  to 
be  a  slave.  This  latter  clause  of  tibe  proviso 
Is  now  regarded  as  furnishing  the  rule.  The 
race  of  slave  Indians,  or  of  Indians  not  in  am- 
ity to  this  government,  (the  state,)  is  eztinct» 
and  hence  the  previous  part  of  the  proviso 
has  no  application. 

The  term  negro  is  confined  to  slave  Afri- 
cans (the  ancient  Berbers)  and  their  descend- 
antSb  It  does  not  embrace  the  free  inhabit- 
ants of  Afnca,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Moors, 
or  the  negro  Asiatics,  such  as  the  Lascars. 

Mulatto  is  the  issue  of  the  white  and  the 
negro. 

When  tlie  mulatto  ceasee,and  a  party  bear- 
ing some  slight  taint  of  the  African  blood 
rsnlcs  as  white,  is  a  question  for  the  solution 
of  aiury. 

Whenever  the  African  taint  is  so  fiur  re- 
moved, that  upon  inspection,  a  party  may  be 
fairly  pronounced  to  be  white,  and  such  has 
been  his  or  her  previous  reception  into  sod- 
et^,  and  enjoyment  of  the  pnvileges  usually 
enjoyed  by  white  people,  the  jury  may  rate 
and  regard  the  paxiy  as  white. 

No  specific  rule,  as  to  the  quantihr  of  negro 
blood  which  will  compel  a  jury  to  nnd  one  to 
be  a  mulatto,  has  ever  been  adopted.  Be- 
tween one  quarter  and  one  eighth  seems  fairly 
to  be  debatable  ground.  When  the  blood  is 
reduced  to,  or  below  one  eighth,  the  jury 
ought  always  to  find  the  party  tdhUe.  When 
the  blood  is  one  quarter  or  more  African,  the 
jury  must  find  the  party  a  mulatta 

Tlie  question  of  color,  and  of  course  of 
caste,  arises  in  various  ways;  and  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  decided  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury.  As  when  a  party  is  convicted 
and  brought  up  for  sentence,  or  a  witness  on 
the  stand  objected  to  as  a  free  negro,  mulatto, 
or  mestiao,  m  these  cases,  if  the  color  be  so 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it^ 
the  judge  may  refuse  to  science,  or  may  ex- 
clude the  witness ;  still,  if  the  party,  aeainst 
whose  color  the  decision  may  be  maae,^ould 
daim  to  have  the  question  tried  by  a  jury,  it 
must^  I  apprehend,  be  so  tried. 

There  are  three  classes  of  cases,  in  which 
the  question  of  color,  and  of  course,  of  caste, 
most  commonly  occurs.  1  st  Prc*hibition  against 
inferior  courts^  or  the  tax  collector.  S2d.  Ob- 
jections to  witnesses  offered  to  testify  in  the 
superior  courts.     8d.  Actions  of  slander  for 


words  diargingtha 
latta 

In  the  first  class,  firee  negroes  muIattDei^ 
and  mestisoes,  are  liable  to  be  tried  far  all 
offenses^  by  a  magistrate  and  five  freeholden, 
(except  in  Charleston,  where  two  magistesiea 
must  sit,)  and  of  course,  any  person  claiming 
to  be  wUte,  (over  whom,  if  that  be  true,  tbej 
have  no  jurisdiction,)  charged  before  theaa 
criminally,  may  object  to  their  jurisdietian^ 
and  if  they  persist  in  trying  him  or  her,  maj 
apply  for,  and  on  nmking  good  the  allefFatkii^ 
is  entitled  to  have  the  writ  of  prohibitifu 
It  seems  if  the  party  submit  to  have  tiba 
question  of  jurisdiction  tried  by  the  inferior 
court,  he  will  be  concluded. 

The  writ  of  prohibition  is  generally  ^nuid* 
ed,  nisi,  on  a  suggestion  sworn  to  by  Que  re- 
lator, by  any  judge  at  diamben,  on  notice 
being  given  to  the  court  claiming  juris(fictJon; 
but  if  the  f^ct  be  unoontroverted,  or  ao  plain 
as  not  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  relator  ia 
white,  the  judge  may  at  once  grant  an  abso- 
lute prohibitioo.  G«ieraUy,  however,  an  » 
sue  is  ordered  to  be  made  up  on  granting  tha 
prohibition,  nisi,  in  which  the  relstar  is  plain- 
ta£^  and  on  the  jury  finding  the  relator  to  ba 
a  fi:ee  white  person,  the  prohibition  is  made 
absolute. 

In  this  class,  too^  the  tax  collectors  fi-eqnent- 
ly  issue  tax  executions  for  capitation  taxe^ 
against  persons  whom  they  suppose  to  ba 
free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mestiaoes,  (|*  fiea 
persons  of  color,"  as  they  are  somettmealcnsa- 
ly  called.)  If  the  person  or  persona  agaioat 
whom  they  be  issued  be  not  liable  to  tha 
tax,  they  may,  on  a  suggestion,  move  far, 
and  have  the  writ  of  prohibition 

In  such  cases,  where,  from  the  affida^ts  «»> 
companying  the  suggestion,  it  appears  that 
the  relator  or  relators  haa  or  have  been  re- 
ceived in  society  as  white,  and  has  or  have 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  white  person,  or 
of  white  people,  I  have  uniformly  made  tha 
order  for  prohibition  to  become  absolute*  if 
the  tax  collector  did  not  within  a  given  time 
file  his  suggestions  contesting  the  atatns  of 
the  relator  or  relators.  This  coorse  has  been 
adopted,  because  the  tax  collector  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  person  of  the  relator,  and  hsa 
no  judicial  authority  whatever  to  decide  the 
question  of  caste.  His  execution  ia  predicatsd 
of  an  assumed  fact.  He  is,  therefore,  bound 
to  make  that  good,  before  he  can  collect  the 
tax.  This  course  has  been  found  extrsmely 
convenient,  as  it  has  cut  off  an  immenss 
amount  of  litigation.  For,  generally,  the  tax 
collectors  exercise  a  sound  and  honest  diMTS- 
tion,  in  pursuing  only  those  caaes  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  the  degraded 
caste  of  the  relator  or  relatora 

Where,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  qnestaoo 
as  to  the  color  of  the  relator  or  rvlalon,  the 
court  may,  in  ita  discreticii,  cast  the  bivdeD 
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of  proof  00  the  tax  collector,  or  the  relator. 
QeoenUy,  I  think,  it  should  be  cast  od  the 
tax  collector,  as  hie  execution  is  the  first  alle* 
gatioo  of  the  color  of  the  relator.  As  the 
issue  may  result,  the  writ  of  prohibition  is 
made  absolute  or  dissolved. 

lo  all  the  cases  of  the  first  class,  the  de- 
ciskta  IB  conclusive ;  in  all  subsequent  cases, 
dvil  or  criminal  For  the  prohibition  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  operating 
in  rem,  and  binds  not  only  the  parties,  but 
also  all  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  So 
it  seems,  that  any  decision  made  in  favor  of 
the  caste  of  the  relator,  as  white,  may  be 
gifeo  in  evidence  in  his  favor. 

lo  the  second  class,  the  objection  to  the 
competency  of  the  witness  makes  the  issue 
ooUateral,  and  it  is  tried  instanter,  without 
any  formal  issue  being  made  up,  and  the 
finding  is  upon  the  record  on  trial  The  ver- 
dict, in  such  a  case,  concludes  nothing  beyond 
the  question  of  competency  in  that  case.  It, 
however,  might  be  given  in  evidence  for  or 
against  the  witness,  not  as  conclusive,  but  as 
a  circumstance  having  weight  io  settling  the 
question  of  statos^  in  all  other  cases. 

Id  the  third  class,  where  jurisdiction  is 
pleaded  and  found,  it  would  seem  to  forever 
conclude  the  plaintiff  from  re-agitating  the 
questioa  But,  where  the  defense  is  as  usual, 
that  the  defeiidaDt  had  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect and  believe  that  the  plaintiff  was,  as  he 
alleged,  a  mulatto,  in  such  case,  a  finding  of 
nominal  damages  sustains  the  defense,  yet  it 
concludes  not  the  plamtiff  from  afterward 
averring  and  proving  that  he  was  white. 

Free  Indians  and  their  descendants,  unmix- 
ed bv  African  blood,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  white  men,  except  that  of  suf- 
frage and  office.    The  former,  and  of  conse- 
quence the  latter,  has  been  denied  to  a  pure 
Indiaa,  living  among  the  whiten.    The  fore- 
j;oing  principle,  resulting  from  the  case  cited 
m  the  ouirgin,  i%  I  am  persuaded,  wronff.  The 
term  white,  (*  free  white  man,")  used  m  our 
coostitntioD,  ia  comparative  merely:  it  was 
intended  to  be  used  in  opposition  to  the  colors 
resulting  friom  the  slave  blood.    The  case 
should  be  reviewed,  and  I  trust  the  decision 
will  be  reversed ;  for  the  case  in  which  it  was 
made  will  alwavs  condemn  it    The  relator, 
the  Rev.  John  Mush,  was  an  Indian,  of  the 
Pawmunki  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Virginia ;  he 
was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution;  he  had  as 
such  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.    He  was 
sent  out  aa  a  missionary  to  the  Catawbas.  He, 
however,  did  not  reside  among  them ;  he  lived 
among   the  white  inhabitants  of  York  Dis- 
trict, where  he  had  resided  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character. 
Tet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  held  not  to  be  en- 
titleid  to  vote.     If  that  decision  be  right,  how 
long  is  the  objection  to  prevail  I     When  is 
the  descendant  of  an  Inman  to  be  regarded 
M  iHiite  f     Is  ity  that  he  is  not  to  be  so  re- 


garded, until  a  jury  shall  find  hun  to  be 
white,  on  account  of  the  great  preponderance 
of  the  white  blood  ?  But  the  Indian  blood, 
like  that  of  the  white,  is  the  blood  of  free- 
dom; there  is  nothing  degrading  in  it;  and 
hence,  therefore,  the  Indian  and  his  descend- 
ants may  well  claim  to  be  white  within  the 
legal  meaning  of  our  constitution. 

A  mestizo  is  the  issue  of  a  negro  and  an 
Indian,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  of 
a  free  negro  and  mulatta 

The  burden  of  proof  of  freedom  rests  upon 
the  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestiao,  claiming  to  be 
free. 

Under  the  act  of  1740,  1st  sec.,  1st  pro- 
viso, and  the  act  of  1799,  it  is  provided,  if 
any  negro^  mulatto  or  mestiao  shall  claim  his 
or  her  freedom,  he  may,  on  application  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
District,  have  a  guardian  appointed,  who  is 
authoriaed  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass,  in 
the  nature  of  ravishment  of  ward,  against  any 
person  claiming  property  in  the  said  negro, 
mulatto  or  mestiao,  or  having  possession  of 
the  same ;  in  which  action  the  general  issue 
may  be  pleaded,  and  the  special  drcumstan* 
ces  given  in  evidence ;  and  upon  a  general  or 
special  verdict  found,  judgment  shaU  be  given 
according  to  the  very  right  of  the  case,  without 
any  regard  to  defects  in  the  proceeding,  in  form 
or  subtance.  In  such  case,  if  the  verdict  be 
that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  is  free,  a  special 
entry  shall  be  made  declaring  him  to  be  free ; 
and  the  jury  is  authorised  to  assess  damages 
which  the  plaintiff's  ward  may  have  sustiun- 
ed,  and  the  court  is  directed  to  give  judgment* 
and  award  execution  for  the  damages  and 
cost ;  but  if  judgment  is  given  for  the  defend- 
ant, then  the  coiurt  is  authorized  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  on  the  ward  of  the  plain- 
tiff, not  extending  to  life  or  limb.  Under  the 
second  section  ox  the  act  of  1740,  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  the  defendant  in  such  action  snail 
enter  into  a  recognizance  with  one  or  more 
sufficient  sureties  to  the  plaintiff^  in  such 
sum  as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  may  di- 
rect, conditioned  to  produce  the  ward  of  the 
plaintiff  at  all  times  when  required  by  the 
court,  and  that  while  the  action  or  suit  is 
pending,  he  shall  not  be  eloigned,  abused  or 
misused. 

Under  the  1st  proviso,  the  action  of  tres- 
pass in  the  nature  of  ravbhment  of  ward,  is 
an  action  sounding  altogether  in  damagesL 
The  finding  for  the  plaintiff  is  altogether  of 
damages,  which  may  be  made  up  of  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  plaintiff's  ward,  and 
recompense  for  any  abuse  or  injury  whidi  he 
may  sustain.  For  such  damages  and  the 
costs,  the  judgment  is  entered  up,  and  execu- 
tion issues. 

Under  the  act,  the  court  is  authorized,  on 
such  finding  for  the  plaintiff  to  make  a  special 
entry,  that  the  wani  of  the  plaintiff  is  free. 
This  entry  ought  to  recite  the  actico,  the 
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finding  of  the  jmy,  and  then  should  follow  the 
order  of  the  court,  that  the  plaintiff's  -ward  is 
free,  and  that  he  be  discharged  from  the 
Bervice  of  the  defendant  This  should  be 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  court  This  en- 
try is,  it  seems,  evidence  of  the  freedom  of  the 
plaintiff's  ward  in  all  other  cases,  and  against 
all  other  persons.  It  is  only  conclusive,  how- 
ever, agamst  the  defendant;  against  all  other 
persons,  it  is  prima  fade  merely.  Under  the 
2d  section,  the  proceeding  is  vr^  petition,  set- 
ting out  the  action  brought  to  recover  the 
freedom  of  the  negro,  the  possession  by  the 
defendant,  with  a  prater  that  the  defendant 
enter  into  the  recognizance  required  by  law. 
If  this  order  be  disobeyed,  the  defendant 
may  be  attached  for  a  contempt,  until  it  be 
obeyed ;  or  it  mav  be  in  analogy  to  the  de- 
cision  under  the  Trover  Act,  that  the  sheriff 
might  arrest  the  defendant  under  the  order, 
and  keep  him  in  custody  until  he  entered  into 
the  recognizance.  I  never  knew  the  order 
made  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of 
Spear  »nd  Qalbreath,  guardians  of  Charles, 
▼s.  Rice. — Harp.  20.  In  that  case,  the  order 
was  complied  with  by  the  defendant  on  notice 
of  it 

The  evidence  of  freedom  is  as  various  as 
the  cases. 

Proof  that  a  negro  has  been  suffered  to  live 
in  a  community  for  years  as  a  freeman,  is 
prima  fade  proof  of  freedom. 

If,  Wore  the  act  of  1820,  a  negro  was  at 
large,  without  an  owner,  and  acting  as  a  free- 
man for  twenty  years,  the  court  would  pre- 
sume omnia  e$8e  rita  acta,  and  every  muni- 
ment necessary  to  give  efject  to  freedom  to 
have  been  properly  executed. 

This  rule  applies  also,  when  freedom  has 
been  begun  to  be  enjoyed  before  the  act  of 
1820,  and  the  twenty  years  are  completed 
after. 

Before  the  act  of  1800,  (hereafter  to  be 
adverted  to,)  any  thing  which  showed  that 
the  owner  bad  deliberately  parted  with  his 
property,  and  dissolved  the  vinculum  iervitii, 
was  enough  to  establish  freedom. 

The  validity  of  freedom  depends  upon  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  be^ns.  Hence, 
when  slaves  have  been  manunutted  in  other 
states,  and  are  found  in  this  state,  their  free- 
dom here  will  depend  on  the  validity  of  tiie 
manumission  at  the  place  whence  they  came. 
By  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  sections  of  the  act 
of  1800,  it  was  provided,  that  emancipation 
could  only  take  effect  hj  deed ;  that  the  own- 
er intending  to  emancipate  a  slave  should, 
with  the  slave,  appear  before  a  justice  of  the 
quorum  and  five  freeholders  of  the  vicinage, 
and  upon  oath,  answer  all  such  questions  as 
they  might  ask  touching  the  character  and 
capability  of  the  slave  to  gain  a  livelihood  in 
an  honest  way.  And  if,  upon  such  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  to  them  the  slave  was  not  of 


livelihood  in  an  honest  way,  they  wsn  cQm^ 
ed  to  endorse  a  certificate  upon  the  d«fd  tp 
that  effect;  and  upon  the  said  deed  snd  m- 
tificate  being  recorded  in  the  clerk's  offic% 
within  sue  months  from  the  ezecotiaD,  tin 
emancipation  was  declared  to  be  legal  nd 
valid,  otherwise,  that  it  was  void.  'Fbe  pa- 
son  emancipating  was  directed  fay  tbe'8tfa 
section,  to  deliver  to  the  slave  a  copy  of  tin 
deed  of  emancipation,  attested  by  the  dttk, 
within  ten  days  after  such  deed  shsll  htn 
been  executed. 

The  person  emancipating,  neglecting orn- 
fusing  to  deliver  such  copy,  was,  by  the  Kb 
section,  declared  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  |5(^ 
with  costs,  to  be  recovered  by  any  one  vbo 
shall  sue  for  the  same. 

It  was  also  provided  by  the  9th  scctiai, 
that  a  slave  emancipated  cootiary  to  thia  ie(» 
may  be  seized,  and  made  property  by  asf 
one. 

It  was  held,  for  a  long  time,  that  irbco  i 
will  directed  slaves  to  he  free,  or  to  be  irf 
free,  that  they  were  liable  to  seizure,  m  ^ 
gaily  emancipated  But  the  cases  of  Leooir 
vs.  Sylvester,  and  Tonng  vs.  the  same,  nit 
that  matter  right  In  tl^m,  it  was  held  tMi 
a  bequest  of  freedom  was  not  void  mxier  tk 
act  of  1800;  that  it  could  have  no  effect  vlil 
the  executor  assented ;  that  when  he  did  » 
sent,  it  was  his  duty  to  so  assent  as  to  gin 
legal  effect  to  the  bequest  As  legal  ovw^ 
he  could  execute  the  deed,  appear  before  tk 


magistrate  and  freeholders,  answer  the  qa» 
tions,  and  do  every  act  requhred  by  the  isv, 
and  thus  make  tbeemandpatioD  iegsL 

A  slave  illegally  emanapated  was  free,ai 
against  the  rights  of  the  owoer,  under  tk 
act  of  1800 ;  he  could  only  restore  himself  (t 
his  rights  by  capture;  llio  act  of  1820  d» 
clares  that  no  slave  shall  be  emancipated  bat 
by  act  of  the  legislature.  Still  it  has  be« 
held,  in  Linam  v&  Johnson,  and  numy  rakC' 
quent  cases,  that  if  a  slave  be  in  any  otbtf 
way  emancipated,  he  may,  under  the  pivn- 
sion  of  the  act  of  1800,  oe  seized  as  dov 
lict. 

The  delivery  of  the  deed  of  emandpstifli 
to  the  clerk  to  be  recorded,  is  all  the  dehrej 
necessary  to  give  it  legal  effect ;  and  the  d» 
lively  to  the  clerk  is  equivalent  to  rwx^ 

The  act  of  1620,  declaring  that  nu  sUr 
should  hereafter  be  enumcipated  hut  br  act 
of  the  legislature,  introducea  a  new,  and,  aa  1 
think,  an  unfortunate  provision  in  our  ls« 
All  laws  unnecessarilj  restraining  the  light* 
of  owners  are  unwise.  So  far  as  may  be  oe* 
cessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  onkr 
of  the  community,  they  may  be  properly  i» 
strained.  The  act  of  1800  waa  of  that  nu. 
The  act  of  1820,  instead  of  reflating,  cot  df 
the  power  of  emancipation.  Like  aU  of  it> 
class,  it  has  done  faann  instead  of  good,  h 
has  caused  evasions  without  number.  Tbese 
bad  character,  and  waa  capable  of  gaining  a  J  have  been  saocessful  by  vesting  the  ownenhip 
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In  penoDs  legaHy  capable  of  holding;  it^  and 
thus  iubstaotuilly  conferring  freedom  when  it 
was  legally  dented. 

So,  too,  beqaeste  or  gifts  for  the  use  of  such 
■Urea  were  supported  under  the  rule,  that 
wliaterer  is  given  to  the  slare  belongs  to  the 
master. 

Since  the  act  of  1820,  if  a  negro  be  at  laige, 
ind  enjoy  freedom  for  twenty  years,  he  or 
•he  is  still  a  slaye ;  as  an  act  of  emancipation 
paased  by  the  legislature  will  not  be  pre- 
sumed. 

The  act  of  1820  was  plainly  intended  to 
restrain  emancipation  within  the  state ;  it  was 
tberefore  held  by  the  Oourt  of  Appeals,  that 
where  a  testator  directed  slaves  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  state  and  there  set  free,  such  be- 
hest was  good. 

Id  1841^the  legislature,  by  a  sweeping  act, 
dedared,    let.    That  any  bequest^  dcM  of 
truBt,  or  conreyance,  intended  to  take  effect 
•Iter  the  death  of  the  owner,  whereby  the  re- 
DiOTal  of  any  slave  or  ^ves  without  Ihe 
itste  is  secured  or  intended,  with  a  view  to 
tile  emancipation  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  shfdl 
be  void,  and  tiie  slave  or  slaves'  assets  in  the 
hands  of  anr  executor  or  administrator.    2d, 
That  any  gift  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  by  deed, 
or  otherwise,  accompanied  by  a  trust,  secret 
or  implied,  that  the  donee  shall  remove  such 
■Uves  from  the  state  to  be  enoancipated,  shall 
be  void,  and  directed  the  donee  to  deliver  up 
the  slave  or  slaves,  or  account  to  the  distn- 
butees,  or  next  of  kin,  for  their  value.    8d, 
Tliat  any  bequest,  gift,  or  conveyance  of  any 
ftlaTe  or  slaves,  with  a  trust  or  confidence, 
either  secret  or  expressed,  that  such  slave  or 
slaves  shall  be  held  in  nominal  servitude  only, 
shall  be  yoid,  and  the  donee  is  directed  to 
deliver  the  slave  or  slaves,  or  to  account  for 
their  value  to  the  distributees,  or  next  of  kia 
4th,  That  every  devise  or  bequest  to  a  slave 
or  slaves,  or  to  any  person  upon  a  trust  or 
eonfidenoe,  secret  or  expressed,  for  the  benefit 
of  any  slave  or  slaves,  shall  be  void. 

Hits  ad^  reyersing  the  whole  body  of  the 
law,  which  had  been  settled  by  various  ded* 
siofis  ttmn  1880,  can  have  no  effect  on  any 
deed,  will,  g^ft,  or  conveyance,  made  prior  to 
Its  passage,  1*7  th  December,  1841. 

This  act,  it  has  been  always  said,  was  pass- 
ed to  control  a  rich  gentleman  in  the  cisposi- 
tioD  of  his  eetate.  Like  every  thing  ot  the 
kbd,  he  defeated  it,  and  the  expectatioDs  of 
his  next  of  kin,  by  devising  his  estate  to  one 
Xf  his  ktndred,  to  the  emusioD  of  all  the 


My  experience  as  a  man,  and  a  judge,  leads 
Be  to  condemn  the  acts  of  1820  and  1841. 
liey  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  act  of 
800  restored.  The  state  has  nothing  to  fear 
xxa  etnaocipation,  regulated  as  that  law  di- 
bct»  it  to  be.  Many  a  master  knows  tliat  he 
IS  a  al  ATe  or  slaves,  for  whom  he  feels  it  to 
I  bim  duty  to  provide.    Am  the  law  now 
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stands,  that  cannot  be  done.  In  a  slave  coun- 
try the  good  should  be  especially  rewarded. 
Who  are  to  judge  of  this  but  tiie  master  f 
Give  him  the  power  of  emancipation,  under 
well  regulated  guards,  and  he  can  dispense 
the  only  reward  which  either  he  or  his  slave 
appreciates^  In  tBe  present  state  of  the  world, 
it  IS  especially  our  doty,  and  that  of  slave 
owners,  to  be  just  and  merciful,  and  in  afl 
things  to  be  exeepiume  m^^ori.  With  well 
regulated  and  mercifully  applied  slave  laws, 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  negro  slavery. 
Fanatics  of  oar  own  or  foreign  countries  wiU 
be  in  the  •condition  of  the  viper  bitiug  the  file. 
They,  not  we,  will  be  the  sufferers.  Let  me^ 
however,  assure  my  countrymen,  and  fellow 
slaveholders,  that  unjust  laws,  or  unmerciful 
management  of  slaves,  fall  upon  us  and  our 
institutions  with  more  withering  effect  than 
any  thing  else.  X  would  see  South  Garolioa 
the  kind  mother  and  mistress  of  all  her  peo- 
ple, free  and  slave.  To  all,  extending  justice 
and  mercy.  As  against  our  enemies,  I  would 
say  to  her,  Be  just  and  fear  noL  Her  sons 
faltered  not  on  a  foreign  shore ;  at  home,  they 
will  die  in  the  last  trench,  rather  than  her 
rights  should  be  invaded  or  despoiled. 

Free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  a|e 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  property,  and  prc^ 
tection  in  their  persons  and  property,  by  ac- 
tion or  indictment,  which  the  white  inhabit- 
ants of  the  state  are  entitled  to. 

Free  negroes  are  sua  generis.  The  act  of 
1822,  section  8,  reqoiees  every  male  free 
negro,  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  have  a 
guardian,who  must  be  a  respectable  freeholder 
of  the  district,  (who  ma^  be  appointed  by  the 
clerk.)  Notwithstandmg  this  provisiou,  the 
free  negro  isstill,  as  I  have  said,  sui  juris,  when 
of  and  above  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
guardian  is  a  mere  protector  of  the  negro,  and 
a  guarantor  of  his  good  conduct  to  the  public. 
They  may  contract  and  be  contractea  with. 
Their  marruges  with  one  another,  and  even 
with  white  people,  are  legal  They  may  pur- 
chase, hold,  and  transmit  by  descent,  real 
estate.  They  can  mortgage,  aliene^  or  devise 
the  same.  Theynaay  sue  and  be  sued,  witl^ 
but  noticing  theu*  respective  guardians. 

They  are  entitled  to  protect  their  persons 
by  action,  indictment,  and  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  (except  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
denied  to  those  who  enter  the  state  contraty 
to  the  act  of  1 886.)  They  cannot  repel  force 
by  force—that  is,  they  cannot  strike  a  white 
man  who  may  strike  any  of  them. 

It  has,  hQwever,  been  held,  in  a  case  de- 
cide in  the  Gourt  of  Appeals,  and  not  re- 
ported, that  insolence  on  the  part  of  a  free 
negro  would  not  excuse  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery. From  that  decision  I  dissented,  holding, 
as  in  the  State  vs.  Harden,  2d  Speers,  (note,) 
166,  *  That  words  of  impertinence  or  insolence 
addressed  by  a  free  negro  to  a  white  man, 
would  jnatify  an  assault  and  battery."    **  Aa 
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a  general  rale,  I  should  tay ,  that  whaterer,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  jnry,  would  induce  them,  as 
reasonable  men,  to  strike  a  free  negro,  should 
In  all  cases  be  regarded  as  a  legal  justification 
in  an  iniictment 

In  addition  to  the  common  law  remedies, 
by  action  of  assault  and  battery  and  false  im- 
fmsonment.  and  indictments  for  the  same,  the 
act  of  '^7  furnishes  another  guarantee  for  the 
protection  of  free  negroes,  mulattoos,  or  mes- 
tizoes* by  declaring  any  one  convicted  of  then* 
forcible  abduction,  or  assisting  therein,  to  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  less  than  f  1,000,  and  im- 
prisonment not  less  than  twelve  months. 

Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestisoes  can- 
not be  witnesses  or  iurors  in  the  superior 
courts  They  can  be  jurors  no  where.  They 
cannot  even  be  witnesses  in  inferior  courts, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  magistrate's  and 
freeholder's  court,  trying  slaves  or  fi'ee  negroes, 
mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  for  criminal  offenses, 
and  then  without  oath.  Tliis  was,  however, 
not  always  the  case,  to  the  entire  extent  which 
I  have  stated.  It  was  at  one  time  held,  that 
any  perwon  of  color,  if  the  issue  of  a  free  white 
woman,  is  entitled  to  ^ve  evidence,  and  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  our  courts.  This 
was  predicated  of  a  clear  mistake  of  the  civil 
law  maxim  of  partna  seguiiur  vetUrem,  and  of 
the  provision  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
1740,  that  the  oflbpring  should  follow  thecon- 
dition  of  the  mother,  which  only  mean  that 
slaveiy  or  freedom  should  be  the  condition  of 
the  offspring;  but  where  the  words  mulatto 
or  mestizo  are  ever  used  as  designating  a  class, 
they  are  to  be  interpreted  by  their  common 
acceptation. 

It  is  singular  that  the  18th  and  14th  sections 
of  the  act  of  1740,  directing  who  may  be  wit- 
nesses against  slaves,  free  negroes,  Ac:,  should 
have  be^  confined  to  free  Indians  and  slaves, 
who  are  to  be  examined  without  oath.  From 
which  it  would  seem  that  free  negroes,  mulat- 
toes, <&a,  might  be  examined  in  such  cases,  as 
at  common  Uiw,  upon  oath.  But  the  practice 
under  the  act  has  oeen  uniform,  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated  it  I  think  it  a  very  unwise  pro- 
vision and  course  of  practice,  to  examine  any 
witnesses,  in  any  court  or  case,  without  the 
sanction  of  an  oath.  Negroes  (slaves  or  free) 
will  feel  the  sanction  of  an  oath  with  as  mudi 
force  as  any  of  the  ig^norant  classes  of  white 
people  in  a  Ohristian  country.  They  ought, 
too,  to  be  made  to  know,  if  tbev  testify  falsely, 
they  are  to  be  punished  for  it  by  human  lawa 
The  course  pursued  on  the  trial  of  negroes  in 
the  abduction  and  obtaining  testimony,  leads 
to  none  of  the  certainties  of  truth.  Falsehood 
is  often  the  result,  and  bnooenee  is  thus  often 
saorificed  on  the  shrine  of  preiodioe. 

Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes  may 
make  all  necessaij  affidavits  on  collateral 
matters,  in  cases  m  the  superior  courts,  in 
which  they  may  be  puties,  as  on  motions  of 
postpGoement»  AcL    So^  too^  tbeymay  iniodi 


court  take  the  oaths  under  the  insolveot 
debtor's  or  prison  bounds'  act,  and  under  the 
acts  of  Congress  to  obtain  a  pensioo. 

Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes  (ex- 
cept such  as  are  proved,  to  the  satis&ctiaD  of 
the  tax  collector,  to  be  incapable  of  making  a 
livelihood,)  are  liable  to  a  capitatioo  ta:^ 
(fixed  by  eadi  tax  act ;)  they  may  make  a  re- 
turn personally,  or  any  member  of  the  fitmity 
may  make  a  return  for  the  rest ;  or  if  one  m 
sick,  he  or  she  may  make  such  retom  by 
agent  They  are  liaUe  to  be  double  taxed  for 
not  making  a  return  of  themselvea. 

This  tax  seems  to  have  originated  in  180S. 
The  act  of  1883  directs  the  issuing  of  execatiofis 
against  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mcetiino^ 
who  may  fail  to  pay  the  tax,  and  that,  under 
themt  they  may  be  sold  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing one  year;  provided,  howevo-,  that  Ukj 
shall  in  no  instance  be  sold  for  a  longer  tcna 
than  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  taxes  doe ; 
but  they  cannot  be  sold  under  the  doable  tax 
executions  to  be  issued  against  them  Ibr  not 
making  returns  of  themsdvea  Such  execu- 
tions go  against  property  merely.  Hie  eoosti- 
tutioi^ty  of  the  provision  for  tne  sale  of  fres 
neg^roes  in  payment  of  their  taxes  is  exceed- 
insiy  questionable. 

llie  term  **free  perton  of  coior,^  need  is 
numy  of  our  acts,  since  1840,  has  given  rise  ts 
many  imperfect  and  improper  noliao&  Its 
meaning  is  confined  by  Uie  act  of  1740,  sad 
all  proper  constructions  of  our  code  noir,  to  mt' 
groet,  muUUtoei,  and  mMtixon.  In  comokaa 
parlance  it  has  a  much  wider  significatko; 
Keffice  the  danger  of  iU  tue;  for  aU  who  hafs 
to  execute  the  acts  of  the  Lmslatnre  are  oat 
learned  lawyers  or  judges.  The  Legialatias 
ought  to  use  the  woras  of  the  cat  of  1740,  "  free 
negroes^  mulattoes,  and  mestiioes,*'  and  tbea 
every  one  would  have  a  certain  guide  to  nod<r- 
stand  the  words  used 

The  act  of  1886  declares  it  to  be  mdawfial 
for  any  free  negro,  or  person  of  colore  to  bb- 
erate  into  this  state,  or  to  be  bfoagbtor  intro- 
auced  within  its  limits,  by  land  or  water. 

Any  free  negro  or  person  of  odor,  not  beiqg 
a  seaman  on  board  any  vessel  arriving  in  this 
state,  viohiting  this  law,  shall,  and  may  be 
seized  by  any  white  person,  or  by  the  sheriff 
or  constable  of  the  district,  and  carried  befcre 
any  magistrate  of  the  district,  city,  or  parnh» 
who  is  authorized  to  bail  or  commit  the  ssid 
free  negro,  and  to  summon  three  fredwldo^ 
and  fbrai  a  court  for  the  trial  and  examio^ 
tion  of  the  said  free  nem,  or  pecKo  of  coka; 
within  six  days  after  his  arrest,  and,  oo  oan- 
viction,  order  him  to  leave  the  state ;  and  at 
the  time  of  conviction,  to  commit  him  to  jtai 
until  he  can  leave  the  state,  or  to  release  hoa, 
on  bail,  not  looser  than  fifteen  days.  And  H 
after  being  baued  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
state,  the  free  negro,  or  person  of  ookc,  shall 
not  leave  within  fifteen  day8»  or  having  left 
shall  retom,  shall  be  arrestee^  and  on 
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YictiDB,  befim  ft  comt  of  cxi6  nuigiBtnte 
and  three  fireeholden,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
•Qohoorponl  pnniahmeDt  as  the  court  shall 
order;  if,  after  such  poDiehment,  the  offender 
shall  still  rematB  in  toe  state  **  longer  than  the 
time  alknred,"  (ivhich  is»  I  suppose,  the  time 
previoody  fixed,  fifteen  days,)  or  shall  retom, 
npoo  proof  and  oonYictioo,  before  a  ooort  of 
one  magistrate  and  three  ft'eeholders,  the  firee 
negro^  or  person  of  color,  mar  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  appropriated^  one  half  to  the  use  of 
the  state,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the 
iDformer. 

If  the  free  oegro^  or  person  of  color,  come 
into  this  state,  on  board  any  vessel,as  a  cook, 
steward,  mariaer,  or  in  anir  other  employment, 
the  sheriff  of  the  district  is  to  apprdiend  and 
confine  ia  jail  such  firee  negro,  or  person  of 
eokr,  witil  the  vessd  be  hauled  off  from  the 
whatrt,  snd  ready  lor  sea.  The  act  proyides, 
Ihat  on  the  apprehension  of  any  free  negro, 
or  person  of  color,  on  board  any  vessel,  the 
iheiiff  shall  caose  the  captain  to  enter  into  a 
reeagnitance,  ^ith  good  uid  sufiSdent  security, 
m  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  each  free  negro^  or 
person  of  color,  who  may  be  on  board  mssaid 
Teasel,  that  he  will  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  this  act,  which  are,  that  he  will,  when 
ready  tar  sea,  carry  away  the  said  firee  negro, 
or  permn  of  color,  and  pay  the  costs  of  his  de- 
tentioo ;  but  if  the  captain  be  unable,  or  refuse 
so  to  dcs  he  ia  to  be  required,  by  the  sherifi^  to 
haul  his  Tcaiel  in  the  stream  one  hundred  jards 
<fistance  fimn  the  shore,  and  there  remam  un- 
til ready  for  sea.  If  this  be  not  complied  with 
m  twenty-four  hours,  the  captain  is  liable  to  be 
indicted,  and,  on  conviction,  is  to  be  fined  not 
fnroeeding  $1,000,  and  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
iogiux  months. 

whenever  any  free  negro^  or  person  of  color, 
diall  be  apprehended  and  committed  for  com- 
iog  into  this  state  by  sea,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
sheriff  to  caU  upon  some  magistrate,  to  warn 
the  offieader  never  again  to  enter  tiie  state, 
snd,  at  the  time  of  ^ving  such  waminff,  the 
magistrate  is  to  enter  the  name  of  snch  fi«e 
aegro^  or  person  of  odor,  in  a  book,  to  be  kept 
bj  the  sherifil^  with  a  description  of  his  person 
snd  occupatioa,  which  book  is  evidence  of  the 
Wttniqg,  and  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  derlifs 
sffice,  as  a  public  record.  If  the  offender  shall 
not  depart  the  state,  in  case  the  captain  shall 
lefiMs  or  negleet  to  carry  him  or  her  away,  or, 
having  dopmrted,  shall  ever  again  enter  into 
the  state,  he  or  she  ia  liable  to  be  dealt  with, 
sod  incur  the  forfeiture  described  in  the  first 


If  any  finee  nesro^  or  person  of  color,  before 
the  passage  of  Uie  act  of  1886,  or  since,  has 
left,  or  shidl  leave  the  state,  they  are  for  ever 
prohibited  from  retumiog,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  first  aectioo. 

Hie  eighth  section  of  the  act  excepts  firom 
its  0|peratioo  free  negroes  and  persons  of  odor 
aoniiig  into  the  state  from  shipwreck,  but  de- 


clares them  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment 
as  provided  in  4he  second  section,  and  to  incur 
all  its  penalties,  i(  within  thirty  days,  they 
shall  not  leave  tiie  slate. 

The  ninth  section  excepts  fi«e  negroes  and 
persons  of  color,  who  shall  arrive  as  cooks^ 
stewardf^  or  mariners,  or  in  any  other  employ* 
ment,  in  any  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or 
on  board  any  national  vessd  of  the  navies  of 
any  of  the  European  or  other  powers  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  unless  they  shall  be 
found  on  shore,  after  beioff  warned  by  the 
sheriff  to  keep  on  board  their  vessels.  Tlie 
act  does  not  extend  to  free  American  Indians, 
free  Moorst  or  Lascars,  or  other  colored  subjects 
beyond  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  who  may  ar- 
rive in  any  merchant  vessel 

Free  negroes  and  free  persona  of  color 
(meaning,  of  course,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes) 
are  prohibited  (unless  they  have  a  ticket  from 
their  guardian)  from  carrying  any  fire-arms  or 
other  militaxy  or  dangerous  weapons,  under 
pain  of  forfeiture,  and  beinff  whipped,  at  the 
discretion  of  a  magistrate  and  three  neeholders. 
They  cannot  be  employed  as  pioneers,  though 
they  may  be  subjected  to  military  fatigue 
duty. 

The  firsts  second,  third,  and  fifth  sections  of 
the  act  of  1886,  are,  to  my  mind,  of  so  ques- 
tionable policy,  that  I  should  be  disposed  to 
repeal  them.  Thev  carry  with  them  somany 
elements  of  discora  with  our  sister  states  and 
foreign  nations  that,  unless  they  were  of  para- 
mount necessity,  which  I  have  never  believe<^ 
we  should  at  once  strike  them  out  I  am 
afraid,  too,  there  are  many  erave  constitutional 
objections  to  them,  in  whole  or  in  part 

In  a  previous  padrt  of  this  digest,  I  have  had 
occasion,  incidentally,  to  state  the  meaning  of 
the  dvil  law  maxim,  **  partus  aequUur  twti- 
trtm,"  and  of  the  provision  of  the  1st  section 
of  the  act  of  1740,  "  the  offspring  to  follow  the 
condition  of  the  mother."  Both  mean  that  the 
offspring  of  a  slave  mothea  must  also  be  a 
dave. 

The  maxim,  as  wdl  as  the  providon  of  the 
act,  has  a  further  meaning  in  relation  to  prop- 
erty. It  determines  to  whom  the  issue  be- 
longs. The  owner  of  the  mother  has  the  same 
right  in  her  issue,  bom  while  she  bdongs  to 
hiin,whidi  he  has  in  her.  I(for  example, 
the  person  in  posseesion  is  tenant  for  life,  tnen 
such  an  one  takes  an  estate  for  lifo  in  the  issue. 
If  there  be  a  vested  estate,  in  remainder,  or 
one  which  takes  effect  on  jtiie  termination  of 
the  life  estate,  the  remainaer  man  is  entiUed 
to  the  issue,  on  the  falling  in  of  the  life  estate, 
aa  he  is  entitled  to  the  mother.  If  there  be 
no  estate  carved  out  beyond  the  life  estate^ 
then  as  the  mother  reverts  so  also  does  the 
issue. 

The  estate  of  a  tenant  for  life  in  daves  eo- 
gaged  in  making  a  crop,  if  he  die  after  th^ 
first  of  March,  is  continued,  by  the  act  of  ^89, 
until  the  crop  be  finished,  or  mitil  the  last 
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day  of  December,  in  the  year  in  irbicli  the 
ienaDt  dies. 

The  VBsae  of  a  white  woman  and  a  negro 
is  a  mulatto,  within  the  meaning  of  that  term, 
and  is  subjected  to  all  the  disabilities  of  the 
degraded  caste  into  which  his  color  thrusts 
him.  The  rule  ** partus  seqtiitur  verUrem^ 
makes  him  a  free  man.  The  result  of  min- 
ffling  the  white  and  negro  blood  is  to  make 
him  a  mulatto,  and  that  carries  with  it  the  dis- 
qualifications heretofore  pointed  out 

The  Ist  section  of  the  act  of  1740  declares 
slaTes  to  be  chattels  personal 

The  first  consequence  legally  resulting  from 
this  provision  would  have  be«n,  without  any 
act  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  stealing  of  a 
slave  should  be  a  larceny  (grand  or  petit)  at 
Common  law. 

But  in  1764  an  act  was  passed,  which,  by 
its  Ist  section,  made  it  a  felony,  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  to  inveigle,  steal,  and  carry 
away,  or  to  hire,  aid  or  counsel  any  person  or 
persons  to  inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away,  any 
slave  or  slaves,  or  to  aid  an^  slave  in  running 
away,  or  departing  from  his  master's  or  em- 
ployer's service. 

This  law,  beginning  in  oar  colonial  times, 
and  made  for  us  by  our  rulers,  given  to  ns  by 
Great  Britain,  has  remained  ever  since  un- 
changed, and  has  been  sternly  enforced  as  a 
most  valuable  safeguard  to  property.  Tet 
public  opinion  was  gradually  inchning  to  the 
Delief  that  its  provisions  were  too  sanguinary, 
and  that  they  mi^htbe  «a/e/y  mitigated,  when 
the  torrents  of  abuse  poured  upon  the  state 
and  the  judge  presiding  on  the  trial  from 
ftbroad,  and  the  free  states  of  the  Union,  on 
Account  of  the  conviction  of  a  worthless  man, 
John  L.  Brown,  for  aiding  a  slave  to  run  away 
and  depart  from  her  master's  service,  ttopped 
the  whole  movement  of  mercy.  It  is  now, 
however,  due  to  ourselves  that  this  mattsr 
flihould  be  taken  up,  the  law  changed,  and  a 
punishment  less  Hum  death  be  assigned  for  the 
offense. 

Slaves  are,  in  our  law,  treated  as  other 
personal  chattels,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  questions 
of  property  or  liability  to  the  payment  of 
debts,  except  that  by  the  county  court  act 
(which  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  still  of  force) 
slaves  are  exempted  from  levv  when  other 
property  be  shown ;  and  also  by  the  act  of 
%7,  for  recoverini^  fines  and  forfeited  recog- 
oizances,  the  shenff  is  directed  to  sell,  under 
the  executions  to  be  issued,  every  other  part 
of  the  personal  estate  before  he  shall  sell  any 
B0gro  or  n^roes. 

In  consequence  of  this  slight  character  which 
they  bear  in  legal  estimation,  as  compared 
witn  real  estate,  (which  has  itself  in  our  state, 
become  of  too  easy  disposition,)  slaves  are 
subjected  to  continual  change :  tney  are  sold 
and  given  by  their  masters  without  writing; 
they  are  sold  by  administrators  and  execu- 
tors, and  by  the  sherifl^  (and  may  even  be  sold 


by  constables.)  These  pubKc  ssfes  liy  sMi- 
istrators,  executors,  or  the  sherifl^  ma?  be  fir 
payment  of  debts  or  partition — ^they  (bUtn) 
are  often  sold  under  the  order  of  the  Oraiony, 
without  any  inquiry,  whether  it  be  Deceanir 
for  payments  of  debts  or  division.  This  eoo 
tiniml  change  of  the  relation  of  master  ud 
slave,  with  the  consequent  rending  of  funilr 
ties  among  them,  has  induced  me  to  think, 
that  if  by  law  they  were  annexed  to  the  frM- 
holds  of  their  owners,  and  when  sold  for  ptf" 
tition  among  distribnteea>  tenants  b  eoanxo, 
joint  tenants  and  coparceners,  they  ehoold  be 
sold  with  t^e  freehold,  and  not  otbervise,  it 
might  be  a  wise  and  wholesome  chsoge  of 
the  law.  Some  provision,  too,  mieht  be  siad^ 
whidi  would  prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  nlei 
for  debts.  A  debtor's  lands  and  8laTn,iB- 
stead  of  being  sold,  might  be  sequestered  aod, 
like  vivum  widium,  they  wonld  pay  aH  ^ 
debts  in  execntion  by  the  annual  profits.  U 
this  should  be  impossible,  on  aocooot  of  the 
amount  of  the  indeotedness,  then  either  not 
law  or  equity,  might  be  empowered  to  v^ 
the  sale  of  the  plantation  and  slaves  togetliff 
or  separately — the  slaves  to  be  b(M  io  fta* 
ilies. 

Although  slaves,  by  the  act  of  1740,  we*- 
dared  to  be  chattels  personal,  yet  ibey  ve 
also  in  our  law  considered  as  perMXHvift 
many  rights  and  liabilitiefl,  civil  sad  cria- 
inal 

The  right  of  protectioo  whidi  would  beV«f 
to  a  slave,  as  a  human  being,  is,  by  the  bv 
of  slavery,  transferred  to  the  master. 

A  master  may  protect  the  person  of  w 
slave  from  injury,  bv  repelling  loree  witkfi»* 
or  by  action,  and  In  some  cases  by  ioAtir 
ment 

Any  injury  done  to  the  person  of  Us  "^ 
he  may  redress  by  action  of  trespssi  n  ^ 
armie,  without  laying  the  injury  done,  ^' 
ptr  quod  iervitium  '  etmieit,  and  this  (^ 
though  he  may  have  hired  the  slave  Io  » 
other. 

By  the  act  of  1821  the  mnrder  of  a  An* 
declared  to  be  a  felony,  without  the  ham 
of  clergy ;  and  by  the  same  act^  to  kiH  ^f     i 
slave,  on  sudden  heat  and  passioa  sDbjeclstks     , 
offender,  on  conviction,  to  a  fine  not  eiceeitaf     i 
9500,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ■> 
months.  | 

To  constitute  the  murder  of  a  sbvs^ « 
other  ingredients  are  necessarv  fthaasochiB 
enter  into  the  offense  of  mnrder  at  cmiini* 
law.  So  ttie  killing,  on  sadden  heat  aiMl|a^ 
eion,  is  the^same  as  manslaughter,  sod  a  nstf- 
ing  by  the  jury,  on  an  indictment  far  fhevnt' 
der  of  a  slave,  of  a  killing  en  sodden  hestisd 
passion,  is  good,  and  su^ects  the  flft«|dtf^ 
the  punishment  of  the  act;  or,  oosa  »^ 
ment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  if  the  verfis 
be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  it  is  good,  sod  ths 
offender  is  to  receive  jodsment  tinder  the  lA 

An  attempt  to  kill  and  mardtr  a  sUts  by 
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•hootiBg  at  liiiii,  was  held  to  be  a  miBde- 
meanor,  and  indictable  as  an  assaolt  with  an 
intent  to  kiU  and  morder.  This  was  a  conae- 
qnence  of  making  it  murder  to  kill  a  slave. 

The  act  of  1841  makes  the  uni4nefid  wbip- 
piii^  or  beating  of  any  alave,  without  sufficient 
proTocstion  by  word  or  aet»  a  misdemeanor ; 
and  rabjects  the  offender,  on  conyiction,  to  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  and 
a  fine  not  exceeding^  |500. 

Tlus  aet  has  received  no  judicial  oonstmc- 
twn  by  our  Court  of  Appeals^  It  has  been 
seveni  times  presented  to  me  on  circuity  and 
I  ba^e  given  it  construetion.  The  terms 
"ahall  umawfiUly  whip  or  beat  any  slave  not 
under  his  charge,"  **  without  reasonable  provo- 
cation  "  seem  to  me  convertible.  For,  if  the 
beatiQg  be  excusable  from  reasonable  provo- 
cation, it  cannot  be  unlawful  So  if  the  beat- 
ii^  be  either  without  provocation,  or  is  so  enor- 
mous that  the  provocation  can  be  no  excuse, 
then  it  is  unlawful  What  is  sufficient  provo- 
eation,  hv  word  or  deed,  is  a  question  tor  the 
jury.  The  question  is,  whether,  as  slave 
owners  and  reasonable  men,  if  they  had  been 
in  the  place  of  the  defendant,  they  would  have 
inflicted  the  whipping  or  beating  which  the 
defendant  did  f  It  they  answer  Uiis  question 
in  the  affirmative,  then  the  defendant  must 
be  acquitted— otherwise,  convicted. 

The  acts  of  1821  and  1841  are  ezmaently 
wise,  iost  and  humane.  They  protect  slaves, 
who  dare  not  raise  their  own  hands  in  defense, 
against  brutal  violence.  They  teach  men, 
who  are  wholly  irresponsible  in  property,  to 
keep  their  haoos  off  the  property  of  other  peo- 
ple. They  have  wiped  away  a  shameful  re- 
proach upon  us,  that  we  were  indifferent  to 
the  lives  or  persons  of  our  slaves.  They  have 
bad,  too^  a  most  happy  effect  on  slaves  them 
selves.  They  know  now  that  the  shield  of  the 
law  U  «yer  them ;  and,  thus  protected,  they 
yield  a  nsore  hearty  obedience  and  effective 
service  to  their  masters. 

By  the  hut  clause  of  the  3'7th section  of  the 
act  of  1740,  it  is  provided,  if  any  person  shall 
wilfully  cot  out  the  tongue,  put  out  the  eye, 
castrate,  or  cruelly  scald,  bum,  or  deprive  any 
slave  of  any  limb  or  member,  or  shall  inflict 
any  other  crsiel  punishment,  other  than  by  whip- 
ping, or  beating  with  a  horsewhip,  cowskin 
switch,  or  small  stick,  or  by  putting  irons  on 
or  confining  or  imprisoning  such  slave,  every 
such  person  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  for- 
Ceit  the  sam  of  £100,  current  money,  equal  to 
|61  23-100.  This  provision,  it  has  been  held, 
extends  to  any  cruel  beating  of  a  slave. 

Tile  provision  is  humane,  but  the  punish- 
ment is  too  slight  for  such  scandalous  offenses. 

To  seaure  convictions  under  this  part  of  the 
37th  section,  and  also  where  slaves  were 
killed,  it  was  provided  in  the  89th  section, 
^t  if  a  slave  suffered  in  life  or  limb,  or  was 
«melly  beaten  or  abused,  where  no  white  per- 
•Mk  WM  pcMen^  «;  being  present,  shall  aa^ 


lect  or  refbseto  give  evidence,  in  eveiy  audi 
case  the  owner,  or  person  having  the  care  and 
management  of  the  slave,  and  in  whose  po^ 
session  of  power  the  slave  shall  be,  ^all  be 
adjudged  guflty,  unless  he  can  make  the  coiw 
traiy  appear  by  good  and  sufficient  evidence^ 
or  §kall,  by  his  own  oath,  clear  and  exeulpaU 
hiaiiel/.  This  provision  has  been  considered 
as  applicable  to  trials  under  the  act  of  1821, 
and  the  prisoner  charged  with  the  murder  of 
a  slave  has  been  allowed  to  exculpate  him- 
self. 

This  is  the  greatest  temptation  ever  present 
ed  to  perjury,  and  the  Ijegidature  ought  to 
speedily  remove  it 

The  88th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  require! 
the  owners  of  slaves  to  provide  them  with 
sufficient  ehthing,  covering  <md  food,  and  if 
they  should  fiul  to  do  so^  the  owners  respect- 
ively are  declared  to  be  liable  to  be  informed 
against  to  the  next  nearest  justice  of  the 

Eeace,  (magistrate  now,)  who  is  authorized  to 
ear  and  determine  the  complaint;  and  if 
found  to  be  true,  or,  in  ^be  absence  of  prooi^  if 
the  owner  will  not  exculpate  himself  by  his 
own  oath,  the  magistrate  may  make  such 
order  as  will  give  relief  and  may  set  a  fine 
not  exceeding  £20,  current  money,  equal  to 
$18  66  100,  on  the  owner,  to  be  levied  hr 
warrant  of  distress  and  sale  of  the  offendei^ 
goods. 

This  provision,  it  must  be  remarked,  (leav^ 
ing  out  the  exculpatory  part,)  is  a  veiy  wise 
and  humane  one,  except  that  the  penalty  is  en- 
tirely too  alight  I  regret  to  say,  that  there 
ts,  in  meh  a  Btaie  as  cure,  ereat  occasion  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  law,  aceompanied 
by  severe  penaUiet,  It  might  be  proper  that 
this  matter  should,  by  the  direction  of  an  act 
hereafter  to  be  passed,  be  given  in  charge  to 
the  graod  jury,  at  each  and  every  term,  and 
they  be  solemnly  enjoined  to  inquire  of  all 
violations  of  duty  on  the  part  of  masters^ 
owners,  or  employers  of  slaves,  in  funaishinff 
them  with  sufficient  clothing,  covering  and 
food ;  and  the  law'  might  also  direct,  that 
eveiy  one  by  them  reported  should  be  ordered 
instantly  to  be  iodteted. 

It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  state,  that  an 
owner  cannot  abandon  a  slave  needing  either 
medical  treatment,  care,  food,  or  raiment  If 
he  does,  he  will  be  liable  to  any  one  who  may 
furnish  the  same.  In  Fairehild  vs.  Bell,  that 
good  man  and  great  judge,  Wilds;  whose  ear- 
hr  dea^  South  Oarolina  had  good  cause  to 
deplore,  said,  in  the  noble  laoguage  of  a 
Christian  and  patriot,  **  The  law  would  infer 
a  contract  against  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  to 
compel  a  cruel  and  capricious  individual  to 
discharge  that  duty,  which  he  ought  to  have 
performed  voluntarily.  For,  as  the  master  la 
oound  by  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  pro* 
tect  his  slave  from  snfiering,he  is  bound,  by 
the  same  obligation,  to  defray  the  expenses  or 
asmoea  of  another  to  preaerve  the  hfe  of  hie 
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dave  or  to  refievis  the  slaye  from  pain  and 
danger.  l%e  9lav§  livea  for  hU  matter'a  Mr- 
vice.  Hit  time,  his  labor,  hi*  comforts,  ore  all 
at  hit  mattef'a  diapotai.  The  duty  of  ha> 
mane  treatment  and  of  medical  assistance 
(when  dearly  necessary)  onght  not  to  be  with- 
nolden.** 

By  the  22d  sectkm  ef  the  act  of  1*740,  abiTee 
are  protected  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  violation  of  the  Uw  in  this  respect  sun 
jects  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  £6  current 
money,  eqoal  to  |3  7-100,  for  every  sUye  so 
worked. 

By  the  44th  section  of  the  same  act,  owners 
or  other  persons  having  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  slaves,  are  prohibited  fit>m  working 
or  patting  the  said  skives  to  work  for  more 
than  fifteen  hours,  from  the  25ih  March  to 
25th  September,  and  fourteen  hours  from  26th 
Septemoer  to  26th  Marcl^  under  a  penalty  of 
£20  current  money,  equal  to  |13  66-100,  for 
every  offense. 

The  time  limited  and  allowed  for  laber  in 
tins  section  is  too  much.  Few  masters  new 
demand  more  than  twelve  hours' labor  from 
1st  March  to  1st  October,  and  ten  hours  from 
the  Ist  October  to  1st  March.  This,  after 
allowing  suitable  intervals  tow  eating  aod  rest, 
is  about  as  much  as  humane,  prudent  masters 
will  demand. 

A  slave  may,  by  the  consent  of  his  master, 
acquire  and  hold  permnal  property.  All,  thus 
acquired,  is  regarded  in  law  as  that  of  the 
master's. 

The  only  exception  is  under  the  SMth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1740,  which  makes  goods 
acquired  by  truffic  and  barter  for  the  particu- 
lar and  peculiar  benefit  of  such  slave,  boats, 
canoes,  or  periaugers,  in  the  possession  of  a 
slave,  as  his  own,  and  for  his  own  use ;  hor- 
ses, mares,  neat  cattle,  sheep  or  goats,  kept, 
raised  or  hred,  lor  the  use  oi  any  slave,  liable 
to  be  seized  by  an^  one,  and  forfeited  by  the 
judgment  of  any  justice  (magistrate)  hdSore 
whom  they  may  be  brought 

Under  this  section  it  has  been  latriy  held, 
that  no  one  can  enter  on  the  plantation  of  the 
master  to  make  such  seijnire. 

A  seizure  can  therefore  only  be  made  when 
a  slave  is  found,  as  owner,  in  possession  of  the 
eontrabaod  articles^  outside  of  hu  master's 
plantatioa 

Tins  qualification  may  render  the  law  harm- 
less; still,  it  ought  to  he  repealed  The  rea- 
■ona  which  led  to  its  enactmeat  have  all 
passed  away.  It  is  only  resorted  to  now  to 
gratify  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature.  The 
light  of  the  master  to  provide  as  comibrtably 
as  he  pleases  for  his  slave  could  not  be,  and 
ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion.  The  law  may  very  well 
compel  a  master  to  furnish  his  slave  with  pro- 
per, necessary,  wholesome  and  abundant  rai- 
ment and  food ;  but  certainly  no  legislator 
mono  would  venture  to  saj  ta  a  master, 


You  shall  not  allow  your  slate  to  have  t» 
noe  to  fish  with,  or  to  cany  vegetshki  ti 
market,  or  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  tt 
have  a  horse  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  a  ito^ 
minder  in  the  swamps,  savannas  and  pioe  for- 
ests of  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  or  that  i 
family  of  slaves  should  not  have  a  cow  to  fir 
nidi  them  with  milk,  or  a  hog  to  make  fir 
them  meat,  beyond  their  usosl  sUowiaoa 
All  these  are  matters  between  the  master  anl 
the  slave,  in  which  neither  the  public^  sor  mj 
pryinff,  meddling,  mischievous  nenrUMr,  bii 
any  thing  to  da  Experience  and  obaeratMi 
fufiy  satisfy  me  that  the  first  law  of  darc^ 
is  that  of  kindness  fitun  the  master  to  tiw 
slava  With  that  properly  incalcated,eQfcre(d 
by  law  and  iudiciously  applied,  daverf  W 
comes  a  fSiumily  relation,  next  in  ita  sm* 
meats  to  that  of  parent  and  child.  ItleadiH 
instances  of  devotion,  oo  the  pait  of  te 
slave,  which  would  do  honor  to  tha  keroini  d 
Rome  herself*  With  such  fediagi  od  «i 
plantations,  what  have  we  to  fear  limn  fiMl^ 
cism  f  Our  slaves  would  be  ov  seotiDdi  ti 
watch  over  us— our  defenders  to  protsei  of 
firesides  from  iho$e  prowling  hanitt  ■&• 
preach  freedom  and  deal  claoee  Jnm  tkat 
nappy  komct,  ^^ 

A  slave  cannot  contract  and  be  coatncm 
with.  Thia  principle  was  broadly  laid  don 
by  the  Constitutional  Court,  in  a  case  mvU(^ 
a  note  was  given  by  the  defendsat  to  tbi 
plaintiff's  slave,  by  name,  and  the  plaiatil 
brougbt  the  action  upon  it  From  thk  de» 
sion  Judge  Oheeves  dissented;  upon,  I  pf*' 
sume,  the  ground  that  the  master  bad  da 
right  to  afSrm  the  contract  and  mskeit  hi 
own,  and  consider  it  for  his  own  bendt  n 
it,  I  think,  he  was  right,  on  the  principle  thil 
the  acquisition  of  a  slave  ia  his  Mastcr'^Mjj 
that  a  slave's  contract  is  like  an  iafrnt't  vn 
an  adult  It  is  not  binding  en  the  alsve,W 
if  the  master  affirm  it  the  defendant  caBSOi 
be  discharged. 

A  slave  cannot,  even  legally,  contrad  vm- 
riage.  The  marriage  of  such  an  coe  ii  mr 
ally  good,  but  in  point  of  Uw  the  ubim  « 
slave  and  slave,  ot  sUve  and  free  asgn^tf 
concubinage  merely. 

The  consequence  is,  (hat  the  issoe  of  sib'' 
riage  between  a  slave  and  a  free  aegio  >■* 
illegitimate,  and  cannot  mherit  fitan  fiuber « 
mother,  who  may  be  free. 

The  hardship  of  such  a  case,  "^Un  ■• 
issue  of  free  negroes  married  to  ene  saotBtf 


•la  1819,  VelmMry, 
EimmoDS,  on  bit  retom  to  ColnmbU  ftoi- 
too,  found  the  Hangabook  swamn  *ntif«hr  oto  •■ 
road.  In  attemptinc  to  cross,  on  boraebas,  "** 
washed  off  the  road  and  separated  fttaa  his  MR*- 
He  flrat  tnoeeeded  la  reaching  a  tree,  thea  e» 
Btrncled  a  raft  of  rails  tied  with  hiaeomflort.  W* 
times  his  slare  Marcns  swam  to  his  '"^aa-.  J" 
master  told  him  he  oould  not  help  btaa.  to  save  ^ 
self;  bat  he  peislsted  oaUl  both  pexishsd  WffOm 
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can  inherit^  might  veiy  well  lead  to  a  jnd^ 
oboB  enactmeDt  to  remedy  it 

A  slaye  eaimot  testify,  except  as  against 
anotber  slare,  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo, 
and  that  without  oath. 

The  propriety  of  this  is  now  so  doubtful, 
that  I  think  the  legislature  would  do  well  to 
repeal  this  provision,  and  provide  that  slaves, 
in  all  cases  against  other  slaves,  free  negroes, 
mnlattoes  and  mestizoes,  may  be  examined  on 

M/A. 

By  the  act  of  1834,  slaves  are  prohibited  to 
be  taught  to  read  or  write,  under  a  penalty 
(if  a  white  person  may  offend)  not  exceeding 
$100  fine,  and  six  months'  imprisonment ;  if  a 
V^  p^fon  of  color^  not  exceeding  fifty 
kishes,  and  a  fine  of  $60. 
^  This  act  grew  out  of  a  feverish  state  of  ex- 
citement, produced  by  the  impudent  meddling 
of  persons  out  of  the  slave  states  with  their 
peculiar  institutions.  That  has,  however,  sub- 
■ded,  and  I  trust  we  are  now  prepared  to  act 
the  part  of  wise,  humane,  and  fearless  masters, 
iod  that  this  law,  and  all  of  kindred  charac- 
ter, will  be  repealed.  When  we  reflect,  at 
CkriUianMf  ht^w  can  we  juttify  t/,  that  a  tlave 
iinoitobe  permitted  to  read  tfte  Bible  f  1 1  is 
in  vain  to  say  there  is  danger  in  it  The  best 
risTes  in  the  state  are  those  who  can  and  do 
read  the  Scriptures.  Again,  who  is  it  that 
teach  your  slaves  to  read  f  It  generally  is 
done  by  the  children  of  the  owners.  Who 
woald  tolerate  an  indictment  against  his  son 
or  daughter  for  teaching  a  favorite  slave  to 
read!  Svch  Umb  look  to  me  as  rather  cow- 
ordly.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  our 
slaves.  Such  a  feeling  is  unworthy  of  a  Ca- 
rolina master. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1884  prohibits 
the  employment  of  a  slave,  or  f^  person  of 
color,  as  a  clerk  or  salesman,  under  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  $100  fine,  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months. 

The  Ist  section  of  the  act  of  1800  prohibits 
the  assemblies  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  mu- 
lattoee,  or  mestizoes,  witJi  or  without  white 
persons,  in  a  confined  or  secret  place  of  meet- 
ing, or  with  gates  or  doors  of  such  place  of 
meeting  barred  or  bolted,  so  ns  to  prevent  the 
f^  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  same ; 
and  magistrates,  sheriffs,  militia  officers  and 
officers  of  the  patrol,  are  authorized  to  enter, 
and  if  necessary,  to  break  open  doors,  gates 
or  windows,  (if  resisted,)  and  to  disperse  the 
slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestizoes, 
found  there  assembled.  And  the  officers 
mentiooed  in  the  act  are  authorized  to  call 
mch  force  and  assistance  from  the  neighbor- 
hood as  they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  may, 
if  they  think  necessary,  impose  corporeal  pun- 
ishmeot  on  such  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulat- 
toes or  mestizoes ;  and,  if  within  Charleston, 
they  may  deliver  them  to  the  master  of  the 
workbovise,  who  is  required  to  receive  them, 
and  inflict  any  such  punishment  as  any  two 


magistrates  of  the  city  may  award,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  lashes.  If  out  of  the  city, 
the  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mesti- 
zoes, found  assemUed  contrary  to  this  act  maj 
be  delivered  to  the  nearest  constable,  who  is 
to  convey  them  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and 
to  inflict  under  his  order,  punishment  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  lashes. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  which  pro- 
hibited meetings  for  the  religious  or  mental 
instruction  of  slaves  or  free  negroes,  mulat* 
toes  or  mestizoes,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
or  after  the  going  down  of  the  same,  was  very 
properly  altered,  by  the  act  of  1803,  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  breaking  into  any  place  of  meet- 
ing, wherein  the  members  of  any  religious 
society  are  assembled,  before  nine  o'clock  at 
night  provided  a  majority  are  white  people. 
After  nine  o'clock  at  night  or  before,  if  the 
meeting  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  negroes, 
(although  white  persons  may  be  present,)  it 
may  be  dispersed  by  magistrates,  sheriff  mi- 
litia officers  and  officers  of  the  patrol,  and 
slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  ana  mestizoes 
may    be   punished,  not    exceeding    twenty 

In  the  case  of  Bell  ode,  Graham,  it  was 
held  that  these  acts  could  not  justify  a  patrol 
in  intruding  on  a  religious  meeting,  in  the  day- 
time^  in  an  open  meeting-house,  where  there 
were  some  white  people,  although  there  might 
be  a  majority  of  negroes. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  and  the 
amendatory  act  of  1 808,  are  treated  now  oa 
dead  lettera  Religious  meetings  of  negroes, 
with  only  one  or  more  white  persons,  areper- 
mitted  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  iJiey 
ought  to  be  repealed.  They  operate  as  a  re- 
proach upon  us  in  the  mouths  of  our  enemies, 
in  that  we  do  not  afford  our  slaves  that  free 
worship  of  Ood  which  he  demands  for  all  his 
people.  They,  if  ever  resorted  to,  are  not  for 
doing  good,  but  to  gratify  hatred,  malice, 
cruelty  or  tyranny.  This  was  not  intended, 
and  ought  to  have  no  countenance  or  support 
in  our  statute  law. 

The  40th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  rego- 
lates  the  apparel  of  slaves,  (except  livery  men 
or  boys,)  and  prohibits  them  from  wearing  any 
thing  finer,  other,  or  of  greater  value,  than 
negro  cloth,  duffils,  kersej^s,  osnaburgs,  blue 
linen,  check  linen,  or  eoaree  garlix,  or  calicoes, 
checked  cottons  or  Scotch  plaids ;  and  declares 
all  garments  of  finer  ana  other  kind  to  be 
liable  to  seizure  by  any  constable  as  forfeited. 

This  section  has  not,  within  my  knowledge, 
ever  been  enforced.  Indeed,  if  enforced  now, 
it  would  make  an  immense  booty  to  some 
hungry,  unprincipled  seeker  of  spoils.  It 
ou^ht  to  be  repealed. 

The  42d  section  of  the  act  of  1740  prohibits 
a  slave,  or  slaves,  from  renting  or  hiring  any 
house,  room,  store  or  plantation,  on  his  own  ac- 
count Any  person  offending  against  this 
I  act,  by  renting  or  hking  to  a  slave,  or  shive% 
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is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  currency,  equal  to 
$18  66400,  to  be  recovered  on  complaint 
made  to  any  magistrate,  as  is  directed  in  the 
act  for  the  trial  of  small  and  mean  causes. 

The  43d  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  which 
declares  it  to  be  unlawful  for  more  than  seyen 
male  slaves  in  company,  without  some  white 
person  accompanying  them,  to  travel  together 
any  of  the  public  roads,  and,  by  doing  so, 
makes  it  lawful  for  any  white  person  to  take 
them  up  and  punish  them  by  whipping,  not 
exceeding  twenty  stripes,  is,  I  am  afraid,  of 
force,  unless  it  be  considered  as  impliedly  re- 
pealed by  the  restriction  on  the  patrol,  to  whip 
slaves  found  out  of  their  owner's  plantation 
without  a  ticket  in  writing. 

The  occasion  for  such  a  law  has  passed 
away.  Public  opinion  has  considered  it  im- 
necessary;  and,  like  every  useless  severity, 
mercv  has  condemned  it  It  would  be  well 
that  it  should  be  repealed. 

The  act  of  1 819, 6th  section,  repeals  the  28d 
Motion  of  the  act  of  1740.    The  law  now 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  slave,  except  in  the 
company  and  presence  of  some  white  person, 
to  carrv  or  make  use  of   any  fire-arms,  or 
other  offensive  weapon,  without  a  ticket  or 
license,  in  writing,  from  his  owner  or  overseer; 
or  unless  such  slave  be  employed  to  hunt  and 
kill  game,  mischievous  birds  or  beasts  of  prey, 
within  the  limits  of  his  master's  plantation, 
or  unless  such  slave  shall  be  a  watchman  in 
and  over  his  owner's  fields  and  plantation.    If 
this  law  be  violated,  any  white  person  finding 
a  slave  carrying  or  using  a  gun,  or  other  offen- 
sive weapon,  without  a  ticket  or  license,  in 
writing,  from  his  owner  or  overseer,  or  not 
used  to  hunt  game,  <&c.,  within  the  plantation, 
or  as  a  watcliman  in  the  same,  may  seize  and 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  such  gun  or  offen* 
sive  weapon.    But  to  make  the  forfeiture 
complete  and  legal,  the  party  making  the  sei- 
zure must,  within  forty-fight  hours  after  the 
seizure,  go  before  the  next  magistrate  and 
make  oath  of  the  manner  of  taking ;  and  then, 
after  forty-eight  hours'  notice  to  the  owner  or 
overseer  having  charge  of  the  slave,  by  sum- 
mons to  show  cause  why  the  articles  should 
not  be  condemned,  (the  service  of  the  sum- 
mons being  proved  on  oath,)  the  magistrate 
may>  by  certificate,  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
(if  he  be  satisfied  that  the  arms  have  been 
seized  according  to  the  act  of  1619,)  declare 
the  same  to  be  forfeited. 

The  6th  section  of  the  act  of  1822  declares 
it  to  be  unlawful  to  hire  to  male  slaves  their 
own  time;  and  if  this  law  be  violated,  the 
slaves  are  declared  liable  to  seizure  and  for- 
feiture, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
in  the  case  of  slaves  coming  into  this  state. 

Whether  this  provision  relates  to  the  4th 
section  of  the  act  of  1816,  7  stat  468,  or  to 
the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  1808,  7  stat  450. 
is  indeed  somewhat  uncertain.  The  act  of 
1816,  and  all  its  provisions,  were  repealed  by 


the  act  of  1818,  7  stat  45a.  Tbe  aici  of  180S 
seems  to  be  unrepealed,  and  hence,  iherelbrag 
I  presume  the  proceeding  to  forfeit  must  be 
under  it  By  it,  the  proceeding  is  to  be  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  in  the  nature  of  an  actioQ  of 
detinue. 

The  latter  part  of  the  86th  sectkxi  of  tlie 
act  of  1740  declares,  that  any  master  or  over- 
seer who  shall  permit  or  suffer  his  or  their  ne- 
gro, or  other  slave  or  slaves,  at  aoy  time,  to 
beat  drums,  blow  horns,  or  use  any  other  loud 
instruments,  or  whosoever  shall  aaffer  and 
countenance  any  public  meeting  or  feastings 
of  strange  negroes  or  slaves  on  their  planta- 
tion, shall  forfeit  £10,  current  money,  equal  to 
$6  88-100,  upon  conviction  or  proof,  provided 
information  or  suit  be  commenced  within  aam 
month. 

This  provision  is  one  so  utterly  unneceasaiy, 
that  the  sooner  it  is  expunged  from  the  etatnte 
book  the  better.  Indeed,  it  is  not  oolj  on 
necessary,  but  it  is  one  wider  which  moat 
masters  will  be  liable,  whether  they  will  or 
not  Who  can  keep  his  slaves  from  blowvg 
horos  or  using  other  loud  instruments  ? 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1808  prohibila 
the  importation  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  mesti- 
zo, or  other  person  of  color,  bond  or  free,  firom 
the  Bahama,  West  India  Islands,  or  Sooth 
America,  and  also  from  other  parts,  of  all  of 
those  persons  who  have  been  resident  in  any 
of  the  French  West  India  Islands. 

The  8d  section  provides  that  no  male  slave 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  bitnqghi 
into  this  state  from  any  of  our  sister  ataic^ 
unless  the  person  importing  such  negro  shall 
produce  ana  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  district  where  the  person  so  importiiv 
may  reside,  a  certificate  under  the  baods  3 
two  magistrates,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  of 
Uie  district  where  the  slave  so  imported  raai- 
ded  for  the  last  twelve  months  ptrevioos  to 
the  date  of  the  certificate,  that  he  is  of  good 
character,  and  has  not  been  cooeemed  io  any 
insurrection  or  rebellion. 

Under  the  6th  section,  if  slaves  be  brov^ii 
into  this  state,  in  violation  of  the  provisioiM  of 
the  2d  and  3d  sections,  they  are  declared  te 
be  forfeited,  one  half  to  the  state,  the  other 
half  to  the  informer ;  to  be  recovered  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  by  action  in  the  nature  of 
an  action  of  detinue,  in  which  it  is  not 
sary  to  prove  that  the  defendant  was  ia 
session  at  the  oommencement  of  the  suii^ 
the  informer  is  a  competent  witness^ 

The  3d  section  of  tnis  act  has  been  ^ 
violated,  that  it  could  hardly  be  enforced  at 
present  without  great  iiyustice.  Still,  the 
provision  is  a  wise  one.  No  greater  curse  hee 
ever  been  inflicted  on  South  OaroUia,  tfaao 
the  pouring  upon  her  of  the  criminal  slaTes  oC 
our  sister  states.  It  might  be  weU  for  the 
legislature,  in  revising  (whidi  I  hope  thej 
will  speedily  do)  our  Oodi  J^oir,  to 
this  prorisioQ. 
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Hie  act  of  1886  makes  it  miUwful  to 

•      briog  into  this  state  originally,  or  to  bring 

back  into  this  state  after  being  carried  out  of 

it,  soj  tlsTe  irom  any  port  or  place  in  the 

West  Indies^  or  Mexico,  or  any  part  of  South 

America,  or  from  Europe,  or  from  any  sister 

state,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Potomac 

river  or  city  of  Washington,  under  the  pen- 

aity  of  11,000  for  each  slave,  to  be  recovered 

m  an  action  of  debt,  and  forfeiture  of  the  slave. 

This  provisioo  does  not  extend  to  runaway 

alavefli 

By  the  act  of  1847,  any  slave  carried  out 
of  this  state  io  the  capacity  of  steward,  cook, 
ireman,  engineer,  pilot,  or  mariner,  on  board 
any  steamer,  or  other  vessel  trading  with  any 
port  or  place  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  may  lie 
brought  back  into  this  state,  if  he  may  not  in 
his  absence  have  visited  some  other  port  or 
place  b  the  West  Indies  other  thun  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  or  a  port  or  place  in  Europe,  Mexico, 
South  America,  or  any  state  north  of  the  river 
Potomac  and  city  of  Washington. 

The  7th  section  of  the  act  of  1 836,  providing 
for  the  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  a  slave 
by  a  court  of  a  magistrate  and  freeholders, 
▼as  declared  by  the  whole  Court  of  Errors,  in 
the  State  vs.  Simmons  et  al.,  to  be    uncon- 
ttitotionaL      How  the  forfeiture  declared  in 
the  6th  section  is  to  be  carried  out,  is  some- 
what doubtfuL     I  suppose  it  might  be  a  part 
of  the  judgment  on  the  indictment  and  con- 
viction of  the  owner  for  bringing  back  a  slave, 
which  he  had  carried  to  the  prohibited  places. 
The  whole  provision  had  better  be  repealed. 
Slaves  visiting  free  atates  find  nothing  to 
enamor  them  of  negro  freedom   there;    in 
genera],  after  all  the  labors  of  love  of  our 
n^gro^loving  brethren  of  the  free  states,  they, 
in  general,  return  to  their   southern  homes 
better  slaves.     Forfeitures,  too^  may  occur 
under  this  act»  which  none  of  us  would  bear. 
Every  servant,  (negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo) 
who  has  been  in  Mexico  during  the  war,  and 
who  has  returned,  is  liable  to  be  forfeited,  and 
his  nuister  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000.     Could  the 
law  be  enforced  in  such  a  case  t    We  have 
nothing  to  fear,  if  the  whole  act  of  1886  be 
repealed.    It  ought  to  be,  for  no  law  should 
■taod  which  public  opinion,  in  many  cases, 
▼ould  not  mmtf  to  be  enforced.  Indeed,  there 
are  few,  very  few  cases,  where  the  act  of 
1836  could  meet  with  public  favor.    I  speak 
Qoreservedly,  for  I  am   talking  to  friends, 
tUvehoIders — citizens  of  a  state  whom  I  love, 
and  whom  I  would  have  to  be  **  without  fear 
and  without  reproach." 

Caims  OF  Fan  KxoRon,  Mulattobs, 
Mbtixobs,  and  Slaves — ^Tnaia  Punishment 
AND  Mods  of  Trial,  inoludino  the  Law  as 
to  Runaways  and  the  Pateol.— The  general 
mle  ia,  that  whatever  would  be  a  crime  at 
fiommoa  law,  or  by  statute,  in  a  white  person, 
is  also  a  crimA  of  the  aame  degree  in  a  free 


negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  or  slave.  In  some 
instances  the  punishment  has  been  altered,  in 
others  new  offenses  have  been  created.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  slave  or  free 
negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  from  his  status^ 
would  be  guilty  of  a  higher  crime  than  a 
white  person  would  be  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstancea  These  will  be  tried  to  be  fully 
noticed  in  this  digest  Whenever  a  slave 
commits  a  crime  by  the  command  and  coer- 
cion of  the  master,  mistress,  owner,  employer, 
or  overseer,  it  is  regarded  as  the  crime  of  the 
master,  mistress,  owner,  employer,  or  over- 
seer ;  and  the  slave  is  not  cnminally  answer- 
able. 

A  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo  cannot 
lawfully  strike  any  white  person,  even  if  he 
be  first  stricken,  and,  therefore,  if  he  commit 
homicide  of  a  white  person,  generallv,  he 
cannot  be  guilty  of  manslaughter;  he  is 
either  guilty  of  murder,  or  altogether  excused. 
I  suppose  if  one  without  authority  to  govern 
or  control  a  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo, 
were  in  the  act  of  endangering  life  or  limb  of 
the  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  and  he, 
to  defend  himself  and  save  hfe  or  limb,  were 
to  sUy  his  assailant,  it  mi^lU  be  excusable.  A 
free  negro,  mulatto^  mestizo,  or  slave,  slaying 
one  of  the  same  status^  would  be  guilty  of 
murder,  manslaughter,  or  be  excused  se  defen- 
dendOf  as  in  the  case  of  white  people,  at  com- 
mon law. 

The  17tb  section  of  the  act  of  1740  declares 
a  slave  who  shall  be  guilty  of  homicide  of  any 
sort  upon  any  white  person,  except  it  be  by 
misaduetUuref  or  in  defense  of  his  master,  or 
other  person  under  whose  care  and  govern- 
ment such  slave  shall  be,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, suffer  death. 

This  seems  to  conflict,  in  some  degree,  with 
what  is  said,  8d  chap.,  1st  section.  Still,  I 
think  what  is  affirmed  there,  is  law.  A  homi- 
cide committed  by  the  command  and  coercion 
of  the  master  is  not  one  of  which  the  slave  ia 
guilty,  but  Uie  master  alone  is  guilty  of  it 

By  the  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  it  is 
provided,  if  a  slave  shall  grievously  wound, 
maim,  or  bruise  any  white  person,  unless  it  be 
by  the  command,  and  in  the  defense,  of  the 
person  or  property  of  the  owner,  or  other  per- 
son having  the  care  or  government  of  such 
slave,  suw  slave,  on  conviction,  shall  suffer 
death. 

The  1 8th  section  of  the  act  of  1751  (which, 
having  altered  the  act  of  1740,  is  by  the  act 
of  1788  continuing  the  act  of  1740,  continued, 
instead  of  the  parts  altered)  gives  to  the 
courts  trying  any  negro  or  other  slave,  for  any 
offense  under  the  acts  of  1740,  or  1751,  where 
any  favorable  circumstances  appear,  the 
power  to  mitigate  the  punishment  by  law 
directed  to  be  inflicted. 

The   meaning   of    the  words   grievouslv 
wound,  maim,  or  bruise,  has  never  received 
any  precise  adjudication.    In  the  case  of  the 
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State  v«.  Nidiolas,  a  portioD  of  the  court  indi- 
cated their  opinioQ  to  be,  that  to  grievously 
wound,  maim,  or  bruise,  meant  such  an  injury 
as  might  endanger  life  or  limb.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  true  meaning.  The  subject,  before 
1848,  passed  under  my  review,  in  the  unfor- 
tunate case,  in  York,  which  led  to  the  passaee 
of  the  act  of  1848.  In  that  case,  the  lady 
on  whose  body  the  outrage  was  attempted 
was  seriously  bruised,  yet  so  as  in  no  way  to 
endanger  life.  I  thought,  and  so  decided,  that 
the  slave  was  not  guuty  of  a  capital  felony. 

By  the  act  of  1843,  any  slave  or  free  per- 
9<m  of  color  (meaning  any  free  negro,  mulatto, 
or  mestizo)  who  shall  commit  an  assault  and 
battery  on  a  white  woman,  with  intent  to 
commit  a  rape,  shall,  on  conviction,  suffer 
death,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1 740  declares 
any  slave  who  shall  strike  any  person,  unless 
it  be  by  the  command  and  in  defense  of  the 
person  and  property  of  the  master,  or  other 
person  having  the  care  and  government  of 
such  slave,  for  the  first  and  second  offense, 
liable  to  such  punishment  as  the  court  may 
think  fit,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb,  and,  for 
the  third  offense,  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
Under  the  4th  section,  and  this  of  the  8d 
chapter,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  that 
portion  of  the  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1740 
which  exempts  a  slave  from  punishment  for 
acting  in  obedience  to  his  master,  and  in  his 
defense,  requires  more  to  make  out  his  exemp- 
tion than  the  act  intended.  For  it  not  only 
requires  that  the  striking,  wounding,  maiming, 
and  bruising  should  be  under  the  command  of 
the  master,  but  also  in  defense  of  his  person 
or  property.  Either  the  command  of  the 
owner  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  go- 
vernment of  the  slave,  the  defense  of  his 
person  or  property,  should  be  enough.  The 
law  ought  to  be  so  amended.  Any  smve,  see- 
ing a  white  man  about  to  knock  his  master 
down,  or  in  the  act  of  stealing  his  property, 
ought  not  to  wait  for  a  command--his  blow 
in  defense,  under  such  circumstances^  is  good 
and  ought  to  be  lawful. 

The  16th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  pro- 
vides that  any  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto,  In- 
dian, or  mestizo,  who^  shall  uiUfuUy  and  mali- 
doudy  burn  or  destroy  any  stack  of  rice,  com, 
or  other  grain,  of  the  produce,  growth,  or 
numufacture  of  this  state;  or  shiul  wilfully 
and  maliciously  set  fire  to,  bum,  or  destroy 
any  tar  kiln,  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine^ 
or  resin,  or  any  other  goods  or  commodities, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  this 
state ;  or  shall  feloniously  steal,  take,  or  carry 
away  any  slave,  being  the  property  of  an- 
other,  with  intent  to  carry  Much  slave  out  of  the 
state;  or  shall  wilfuiUy  and  maliciously 
poison,  or  administer  any  poison  to  any  per- 
son, freeman,  woman,  servant,  or  slave,  snail 
suffer  death.  Over  these  and  all  other  offenses, 
§or  which,  under  the  act  of  1740)  death  may 


be  the  pmushment,  the  court,  under  the  ISth 
section  of  the  act  of  1761,  mentkned  in  the 
6th  section  of  the  8d  duipter  of  this  digest, 
have  the  power  of  miti^tm^  the  poDishmeoL 
The  term  Indian,  used  m  this  16tli  seetioo  of 
the  act  of  1740,  means  either  a  freed  InciiAii, 
(one  who  was  once  a  slave,)  or  an  Indian  not 
in  amity  with  this  government  (See  8d  amo- 
tion of  1st  chap.)  In  the  case  of  the  State  wr. 
White  and  Sadler,  it  was  held  that  the  act  of 
1764  makine  it  a  felony  without  eitrgj  to 
inveigle,  steid,  or  carry  away  any  slave,  ap- 
plied to  slaves  as  well  as  to  free  people,  and 
hence,  therefore,  that  it  repeals  that  proviaico 
of  the  act  of  1740  which  made  it  capital,  oif 
the  part  of  a  slave,  **  to  steal,  take,  or  carrr 
away  any  slave,  the  property  of  another,  wkM 
intent  to  carry  such  slave  out  of  the  MaUJ'  I 
think  the  decision  is  very  questionable.  For 
in  1788  the  act  of  1740  was  cootmuedaa  law, 
without  noticing  this  supposed  repeal  of  1754. 
If  the  act  of  1764,  in  this  respect,aDd  not  the 
act  of  1740,  is  to  govern  slaves,  then  ejetj 
slave  aiding  another  in  running  away  is  liabU 
to  be  hanged.  This  certainly  is  rather  a  bard 
consequence. 

By  the  17th  section  of  the  act  of  1740.  and 
the  14th  section  of  the  act  of  1761,  amendii^ 
the  same,  any  slave  who  shall  raise  or  attempt 
to  raise  an  insurrection,  or  shall  delude  and 
entice  any  slave  to  run  away  and  leave  thia 
state,  ana  shall  have  actually  prepared  pro- 
visions, arms,  ammunition,  horse  or  horaea,  or 
any  boat,  canoe,  or  other  vessel,  wherebj  tlie 
guilty  intention  is  manifested,  is  liable,  oa 
conviction,  to  be  hanged,  unless  the  court,  from 
favorable  circumstances,  should  mitigate  the 
sentence,  or,  from  several  being  oooceraed, 
should  be  disposed  to  select  some,  oo  whon 
they  would  inflict  other  corporal  pumsfament. 

A  slave  who  shall  harbor,  conceal,  or  eater- 
tarn  any  slave  that  shall  run  away,  or  shall  be 
charged  or  accused  with  any  criminal  matter, 
shall  suffer  such  corporal  punishment,  not  ex- 
tending to  life  or  limb^  as  the  ooort  maj 
direct. 

A  firee  negro,  mulatto^  or  mestiaoi,  wbo,  ia 
29th  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  waa  liable  to 
a  penalty  for  harboring  a  slave,  is,  by  the  act 
of  1 821 ,  (which  operatea  as  an  implied  repeal^ 
if  he  or  she  harbor,  conceal,  or  entertain  aaj 
fugitive  or  runaway  slave,  liable  on  coovictkia 
to  such  corporal  punishment,  not  extendn^  to 
life  or  limb,  aa  the  court  may  in  their  diacra- 
tion  think  fit 

The  80th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  prohibila 
any  slave  residing  in  Charleston  from  buying; 
sefting,  dealing,  trafficking,  bartering,  exchange 
ing,  or  using  commerce,  for  any  goods,  wara^ 
provisions,  grain,  victuals  of  any  sort  or  kind 
whatsoever,  (except  slaves  who,  with  a  ticket 
in  writbg  from  their  owner  or  employer,  m^ 
buy  or  sell  fruit,  fish,  and  garden  stu^  or  may 
be  employed  as  pesters,  carters,  or  fidMrmea, 
^or  may  porofaaae  any  thing  fiir  the  uae  of 
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nuwUn,  owners,  or  oili«r  penoo  who 

miy  hare  the  care  and  gorenuneot  of  mich 

abyet, ID  open  market )  ^  gooda,  wtfea,mo- 

nnooi^  grain,  Tietaala,  or  commodittea,  in  which 

aaeh  tniGcl^  alaTea  ia  carried  on,  are  liable 

to  beieiaed  and  forfeited,aDd  may  be  aued  for 

and  reooreredhefore  any  magiatrate  of  Charlee- 

too,  one  half  to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to 

the  poor  of  the  pariah  of  St  Philip'a,  and  the 

nagiitrate  by  wnom  the  forfeiture  la  adjudged, 

k authorised  to iniict onrporalpunidiment  on 

the  Blaye  engaged  in  such  traffic,  not  exceed- 

Bg  twenty  Btnpea.  The  Slst  section  pr^bits 

any  alaye  belonging  to  Charieeton  from  buy- 

iqg  anj  thing  to  sell  again,  or  from  seUiog 

aoT  thing  on  their  own  account  in  Charleston. 

AUgoodi,  wares,  and  merchandise,  porchased 

or  sold  in  contniTention  of  this  section,  are 

Gable  to  be  forfeited  fay  the  judgment  of  any 

magistrate  of  Oharlestoo,  one  half  to  the  use 

of  the  poor,  the  other  half  to  the  informer. 

If  any  slave  (without  the  command  of  his 
or  her  master,  mistress,  or  orerseer,  eridenced 
by  a  tidcet  m  writing)  shall  shoot  or  kill,  be- 
tween the  first  of  January  and  the  last  day 
of  July  in  each  year,  any  ihwn  (deer)— or  any 
bock,  (deer,)  between  the  first  of  September 
end  hut  day  of  October,  and  between  the  first 
day  of  Maroiand  bst  day  of  April,  such  dave, 
vpoa  conriction  before  a  maffistrate,  by  the 
eath  of  a  suffideot  witnesi^  or  ue  confession  of 
the  said  slare,  shall,  by  order  of  the  magistrate, 
leoeiye  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  unl4»ss 
iscnrtty  be  siven  for  the  payment  within  one 
month  of  the  fine  imposed  by  the  act  on 
white  or  free  persons^  £2  proclamation  money, 

awd  to  $6  44-100,  for  each  ihwn  or  buck 
led.    If  the  elaye  shall  kill  a  doe,  between 
the  firat  day  of  March  and  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, wtUioot  the  consent  and  prirify  of  the 
owner  or  oreneer,  such  sUreis  liable,  on  con- 
netioo  before  a  magistrate  and  four  free- 
holder^ (sworn  aooonW  to  the  4th^sectiQn,) 
to  receife  thirty-nine  ladies  on  the  bare  back. 
A  slave  detected  in  fire  hunting,  or  who 
Aall  kill  in  the  mgfat-time  an^  deer,  horse,  or 
neat  cattle,  or  stodc  of  any  kmd,  not  the  pro- 
per^ of  Ids  master  or  owner,  without   the 
printjf  or  ooDsent  of  the  owner  or  overseer  of 
me  said  slftve,  such  shtve,  on  conviction  before 
a  court  of  one  magistrate  and  four  freeholders, 
sworn  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  without 
partiality,  favor,  or  a£foction,  to  try  IJie  cause 
BOW  depending  between  the  state,  plaintiil^ 
and  &,  the  slave  of  0.,  defendant  and  a  true 
Todict  given,  according  to  evidence,  is  liable 
to  receive  thirty-nme  lashes  on  the  bare  back. 
Any  slave,  who,  not  in  the  presence  and  bv 
the  direetioo  of  some  white  perKm,  shall  mark 
or  brand  any  horse,  mare^  gelding,  colt,  filly, 
ais,  mule,  boll,  cow,  steer,  ox,  caU;  sheep,  goat 
or  hoff,  ia  liable  to  be  whipped  not  excoMing 
fifty  Jaahes,  by  the  order  of  any  magistrate 
before  whom  the  aflSmse  shall  be  proved  by 
Ifae  evideooe  of  any  white  person  or  alava 


The  act  of  1884  authorizes  the  court,  before 
which  a  slave  or  free  person  of  color  is  con- 
victed of  any  offense,  not  capital,  to  punish 
the  offender  by  imprisonment,  provided  this 
act  shall  not  abolish  the  punishments  which 
were  then  by  law  imposed.  Under  this  act 
the  question  will  arise,  whether  the  puniah- 
ment  by  imprisonment  is  cumulatiye ;  or 
whether,  when  resorted  to,  it  is  in  place  of  the 
other  punishment  to  which  the  offender  is 
liable.  I  incline  to  the  o^miion,  that  the 
punishment  is  not  cumulatiye,  but  may  be 
substituted  for  other  punishment  st  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court 

A  slave  guilty  of  insolence  to  a  white  per- 
son, may  be  tried  by  a  court  of  a  magistrate 
and  frediolders,  and  punished  at  their  discre* 
tion,  not  extending  to  lifo  or  limb. 

**  No  free  per$on  o/coior,'*  (meaning,  I  sup- 
pose, ^  no  free  negro^  mulatto,  or  meatiso,")  or 
slave,  can  keep,  use,  or  employ  a  still  or  other 
vessel,  on  his  own  account  for  the  distillatioa 
of  spirituous  liquors,  or  be  employed  or  con- 
cerned in  vending  spirituous  uq^uors  of  any 
kind  or  description,  and  on  conviction  there- 
of is  regarded  as  ^tv  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  is  to  be  punishea  not  exceeding  fifty 
lashes  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  the 
BtUl  or  other  vessel  is  forfeited,  and  the  same  is 
to  be  sold  under  an  execution  to  be  issued  by 
the  magistrate  granting  the  warrant  to  appre- 
hend the  free  negro  or  alave,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  durected  to  be  paid  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  poor. 

A  slave  or  free  person  of  color  (meaning  as 
is  above  suggested)  who  shall  commit  a  tres^ 
pass,  which  would  subiect  a  white  person  to  a 
civil  action,  and  for  which  no  other  penalty  ia 
prescribed,  is  regarded  as  guilty  of^  a  misde- 
meanor, and  » to  be  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  trying  nim,  not  extending  to  life 
or  limb.  A  question  will  arise,  under  this  act 
whether  any  civil' remedy  by  way  of  trespass 
can  now  be  had  against  any  negro,  mulatto, 
or  mestinOi  for  a  trespass  by  him  or  her  eoniF 
mitted. 

A  firee  negro^  mulatto,  meatiio,  or  sUve, 
being  a  distiller,  vender  or  retailer  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  who  shidl  sell,  exchange,  giye,  or 
oth<arwise  deliver  spirituous  liquors  to  a  slavey 
except  upon  the  written  and  express  order  of 
the  owner,  or  person  having  the  care  of  the 
slave,  shall,  upon  conviction,  (if  a  shive,)  be 
whipped  not  exceeding  fifty  lashee ;  if  a  free 
negro,  mulatto^  or  mestiao^  be  also  whipped, 
not  exceeding  fifty  lashes^  and  fined  not  ex- 
ceeding |60 ;  one  half  of  the  fine  to  the  in- 
fbnner,  the  (^er  half  to  the  state. 

A  slave,  or  free  person  of  color,  (meaning  as 
before  suggested,)  convicted  of  a  capital  of- 
fense, is  to  be  punished  by  hangiof ;  if  con- 
victed of  an  oronse  not  capital,  a  slave  is  to 
be  punished  by  whipping,  confinement  in  the 
stocky  or  treadmill,  or,  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
act  of  '84,  (see  ante  1st  sec,)  imprisonmeBt 
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may  be  fMorted  ta  A  free  negro,  mulatto, 
or  mestixo,  U  liable  to  the  same  puiiishmeDt» 
or  may  b€  fined. 

In  all  parts  of  the  state,  (except  m  Oharles- 
tOD,)  fllayes  or  free  persons  of  color  (meanioff 
as  suggested  ante  19th  sec)  are  to  be  triea 
for  aU  offeases  by  a  magistrate,  and  five  free- 
holders ;  the  freeholders  are  to  be  obtained 
by  the  magistrate  who  issaes  the  warrant, 
summoning  eight  neighboring  freeholders,  out 
of  whom  the  prisoner,  (if  he  be  a  free  negro, 
mulatto  or  mestizo,)  or  the  owner  or  overseer, 
(if  a  slave,)  may  select  five  to  sit  upon  the 
trial,  and  upon  good  cause  shown  against  any 
freeholder,  to  he  determined  by  the  magis- 
trate, another  shall  be  substituted  in  his  place. 
If  the  prisoner,  the  owner,  or  overseer,  should 
refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  selection  of  the 
five  freeholders  to  sit,  the  magistrate  may 
himself  make  the  selection. 

In  Charleston,  (including  the  parishes  of  St 
Philip's  and  St.  Michael's,)  slaves,  free  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  are  liable  to  be  tried 
for  capital  offenses  by  two  judicial  magis- 
trates and  five  freeholders,  or  slaveholdera^ 
who,  I  suppose,  ought  to  be  obtained  as  di- 
rected— ante  22d  section — and  in  such  cases 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  all  of  the  free- 
holders, and  one  of  the  magistrates ;  in  cases 
not  capital,  they  are  to  be  tried  by  two  judi- 
cial magistrates  and  three  freeholders  or 
slaveholders,  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
the  jurors  and  the  presiding  magistrate  is 
enough  for  conviction  ;  if  the  jurors  be  unan- 
imous, then  in  that  case  the  concurrence  of 
the  magistrate  is  dispensed  with.  In  all 
cases,  the  ministerial  magistrate  issuing  the 
warrant  is  to  attend  the  court,  and  act  as 
prosecuting  officer. 

The  anomaly  is  presented  here  of  two  dif- 
ferent systems  of  jurispradenoe  for  the  state 
and  Charleston.  Both  cannot  be  right ;  one 
should  give  way  to  the  othar. 

The  jurors  when  organized  should  be  sworn 
by  the  magistrate,  to  well  and  truly  tr^  the 
case  now  pending  before  you,  and  adjudge 
the  same  according  to  evidence.  So  help  you 
God. 

A  slave,  free  neffro,  mulatto  or  mestizo, 
charged  with  a  criminal  offense,  is  to  be  tried 
within  six  days,  if  it  be  practicable  to  eive  at 
least  one  day's  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  trial  to  the  free  negro^  mulatto,  mestizo^ 
the  owner,  overseer,  or  other  person  having 
the  care  and  government  of  the  slave — which 
motice  miut^  in  all  eoMt,  be  fairly  given  be/ore 
the  trial  can  proceed. 

On  the  trial  of  a  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto 
or  mestizo,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to 
state  in  writing,  plainly  and  distinctly,  the 
offense  charged  asainst  the  prisoner,  and  for 
which  he  is  on  triid ;  to  this  charge  the  pris- 
oner ought  to  be  reauired  to  answer,  either 
by  bunselC  or  througn  his  guardian,  master, 
owner,  overseer,  or  other  penoQ  having  the 


care  and  government  of  nidi  slave  oo  trial, 
or  by  the  attorney  employed  to  defend  soch 
prisoner.  In  every  soch  trial,  the  priaooes 
IS  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  an 
attorney  at  law,  to  defend  him.  The  magis- 
trate  is  bound  to  keep  a  correct  statement  of 
the  testimony  given  against  and  for  the  pris- 
oner, and  to  annex  it  to  the  charge,  (the  accu- 
sation.) The  judgment  of  the  ooort  in  the 
country  districts  and  parishes  must  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  magistrate  and 
any  foor  of  the  freeholders,  or  by  the  wrholo^ 
if  they  agree.  In  Charleston,  it  moat  be 
made  up  as  directed,  (ante  sec.  28,)  and  muafc 
be  signed  by  those  required  to  ooocur  in  it. 
It  is  in  all  parts  of  the  state  to  be  returned 
to  the  clerk's  office  of  eadi  judicial  diatriGt» 
and  be  there  filed. 

When  a  slave,  free  neffro,  mulatto  or  mee- 
tizo,  is  capitally  oonvicte<i  an  application  may 
be  made  to  any  of  the  judges  of  the  oonrta 
of  law  of  this  state,  in  open  court,  <h>  at 
chambers,  for  a  new  trial  The  magiatrata 
presiding  is  required,  for  sudi  purpoae,  to 
furnish  a  full  report  of  the  trial ;  and  if  from 
that,  as  well  as  from  affidavits  on  the  pari  of 
the  prisoner,  (which  before  being  laid  belbce 
the  ludge  must  be  shown  to  the  magiatrata 
presiding,)  the  judge  should  be  satianed  tba 
conviction  is  erroneous,  a  new  trial  is  to  be 
ordered,  on  which  neither  the  msgistrate^  nor 
magistrates,  nor  any  of  the  freeholdeia»  wrho 
before  sat  on  the  case,  are  to  sit  again.  To 
afford  opportunity  for  this  appeal  to  be  mado^ 
or  for  an  application  to  the  governor  for  a 
pardon,  time,  reasonable  time,  most  be  al- 
lowed by  the  court  between  the 
and  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Under  these  provisicos,  there  is  not 
very  well  setUea  practice.  Before  a 
for  new  trial  ought  to  be  heard,  reasonable 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  motica 
should  be  given  to  the  magistrate  prestding. 
When  a  new  trial  is  ordered,  I  have  always 
directed  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  sonunaa 
the  magistrate  and  freeholders,  who  Bkonhi 
try  the  case  de  nova,  and  to  give  notice  to  all 
concerned  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and^ 
if  necessary,  to  iaiue  summons  for  the  wit- 
nesses. Tms  seemed  to  secure,  in  the  beat 
way  I  could  devise,  consistently  with  the  law, 
an  impartial  administration  of  ik 

The  right  of  appeal,  in  oases  not  capital, 
and  to  afford  sufficient  time  in  sudi  eases  for 
an  application  for  pardon,  ought  to  be  nro¥i> 
ded  for.  For  many  are  the  errors  and  abnsea 
of  power  committed  in  this  behalf  The 
whippings  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  eoorta 
trying  slaves  and  free  negroes  are  most  enor- 
mous, utterly  disproportioned  to  offenaea^  and 
should  be  preventea  by  all  the  means  in  oar 
power.  In  all  eases  where  whipping  is  to  be 
resorted  to,  I  would  Umit  the  punishment  br 
law,  in  all  cases  affSsetiog  both  black  and 
whiter  to  forty  save  ooe^  and  direct  it  to  ba 
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iofficted  b  poHaoDS,  and  at  coDoderable  in- 
terralfl  of  time.  Thus  miDgling  impruoDment 
and  whippio^  tog[ether,  and  holdiog  the  rod 
■Dspeoded,  in  the  oontemplation  of  the  party, 
until  the  delay  itself  would  be  worse  punim- 
meot  tbtuo  the  infiiction. 

The  triininal  for  the  trial  of  alayes  and  free 
negroes  (a  magietrate  and  freeholders  of  the 
tidoage)  is  the  worst  system  which  could  be 
deyised.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  neighborhood,  aris- 
ing from  a  recent  offense,  enter  into  the  trial, 
and  often  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  the  in- 
nocent The  Charleston  scheme  is  better  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  country.  Still  I 
think  it  none  of  the  best  I  would  establish  a 
tribunal  to  cnosist  of  one  judicial  magistrate, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  to  try  all 
criminal  cases  agamst  ft«e  negroes,  mulattoes, 
mesticoes  or  slafes.  He  shomd  be  compelled 
to  bold  his  court  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
every  month,  at  the  court  house;  and  he 
dxnud  haye  the  power  to  direct  a  constable 
(whom  he  should  be  authorised  to  appoint  to 
attend  his  courts)  to  sunmion  twenty-four 
freeholders  or  slayeholdera  of  the  district,  and 
out  of  them  a  jury  of  twelve  should  be  im- 
panelled to  try  the  prisoner,  allowing  him  ,a8 
Btf  as  ten,  a  peremptory  challenge,  and,  on 
cause  shown,  to  the  balance  of  the  panel  The 
magistrate  issuing  the  warrant  should  be  re- 
quired to  state  the  offense  and  act  aa  prose- 
cuting oiBcer.  To  the  6harge  thus  presented, 
the  prisoner  should  be  required  to  answer ; 
and  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  attor- 
ney's seryicea,  to  defend  him  on  the  law  and 
evidence.  The  judicial  magistrate  should  be 
required  to  charge  the  jury  on  the  law  and 
the  fiicts,a8  judges  of  the  law  courts  now 
da  The  jary  should  simply  say,  g^lty  or 
not  guilty.  The  mag^trate  presiding  should 
pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  law.  The 
prisoner  oo  conviction  should  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  no 
sentence  should  be  passed  until  the  case  was 
there  heard,  and  the  prisoner  remanded  for 
judgment  The  judicial  magistrate,  his  con- 
stable, and  the  magistrate  issuing  the  war- 
rant, should  be  compensated  by  fees,  to  be 
paid  in  all  cases  by  toe  state. 

Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the  state 
is  liable  for  all  the  costs  attending  negro 
trials,  (except  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and 
mestizoea,  in  the  -parishes  of  St  Philip's  and 
St  Michael's,  who,  if  convicted,  and  able  to 
pay,  are  declared  liable  to  pay  the  same ;  and 
also,  under  the  21st  section  of  the  act  of  1740, 
If  the  prosecution  against  a  slave,  free  negro, 
mulatto,  or  mestizo,  appears  to  be  malicious, 
the  court  trying  the  case,  and  satisfied  of 
that  fact,  may  order  and  compel  the  prose- 
cutor to  pay  the  costs.)  This  provision  of  the 
Slst  section  of  the  act  of  1740  is  re  enacted, 
IB  to  ahavea,  in  the  magtstratea'  and  ooosta- 


hies'  act  for  St  Fhifip'a  and  St  Hichaal'B, 
passed  m  1629. 

A  slave  cannot  be  twice  tried  and  punished 
for  the  same  ofiiense. 

If  a  slave  be  out  of  the  house  or  plantation 
where  such  slave  resides,  or  without  some 
white  person  in  company,  and  should  refuse 
to  submit  to  and  undeivo  the  examination  of 
any  white  person,  it  is  lawfril  for  such  white 
person  to  pursue,  apprdoMnd  and  moderately 
correct  such  slave,  and  if  such  slave  shall  as- 
sault and  strike  such  white  person,  sucA  slave 
may  be  laimfuUy  killed. 

Masters,  overseers,  or  other  persons,  have 
the  power  to  apprehend  and  take  up  any 
slave  found  out  of  his  or  her  master's  or  own* 
er^s  plantation  at  any  time,  but  more  especi- 
ally on  Saturday  nights  or  Suncays,  or  otheri 
holidays,  not  being  on  lawfril  business,  or  not 
with  a  tksket  frt>m  the  master,  or  not  having 
some  white  person  in  company,  and  even 
with  a  ticket,  if  armed  with  wooden  eworda 
or  other  mischievous  and  dangerous  weapons, 
and  to  disarm  such  slave,  and  all  such  men- 
tioned in  this  section  to  wlu(x 

Any  person  is  authoriied  to  take  up  any 
runaway  slave,  and  it  seems,  it  is  now  the 
duty  of  the  person  takiqg  up  a  runaway 
(when  he  knows  or  can  be  informed  without 
di£Sculty  to  whom  such  slave  belongs)  to 
send  such  slave  to  the  said  owner ;  but  if  the 
oWner  be  unknow^,  then,  in  Charleston  dis- 
trict, it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  taking  up 
such  runaway  slave  to  send,  within  ^"ve  days, 
the  same  to  the  workhouse  in  the  dtjr  of 
Charleston ;  the  master  of  the  workhouse  is  to 
admit  every  such  slave  upon  a  certificate  from 
a  maffistrate  of  the  district,  or  mayor,  or  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  the  city,  containing  the  par- 
ticQlara  of  the  apprehension  of  sudi  fupritive 
slave,  and  requiring  his  confinement;  m  all 
other  parts  of  the  state  the  runaway  slave  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  jail  of  the  district  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  master,  jailor  or  sheriff,  to  securely 
keep  the  slave  so  committed,  and  if  the  same 
escape  by  negligence,  the  master  or  sheriff 
(for  the  jailor  is  merely  the  sheriff's  keeper) 
is  liable  to  the  owner  for  the  value  of  the 
slave,  or  such  damage  as  may  be  sustained 
by  such  escape.  Information  of  the  slave  so 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  is  to  be  by  him  sent  to  the  owner, 
if  known ;  if  he  be  unknown,  the  master  of 
the  w(Nrkhouse  is  to  advertise  such  slave  in 
the  city  paper,  (under  the  advice  of  the  city 
attorney,)  giving  the  name,  age,  and  further 
description,  so  that  tiie  owner  may  be  inform- 
ed the  slave  is  in  custody.  In  other  parts  of 
the  state,  the  runaway  is  to  be  advertised 
once  a  week  for  three  months,  in  some  public 
gazette,  by  the  sheriff  or  jailor,  who  is  also 
required,  if  the  owner's  name  and  address  can 
be  obtained,  to  give  him  specific  notice  of  the 
confinement  of  the  said  runaway.    The  ad- 
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yertisement  mutt  oontain  the  name,  age,  and  [the  jailor  is  to  give  hisnoU  for  the  aame^  |n^ 

able  to  the  bearer.    Hie  master  of  the  woix- 


other  particular  descriptioD  of  aach  slare,  and 

the  name  of  the  penoo  said  to  be  the  owner. 

The  jailor  or  iherifl^  and  the  master  of  the 

worknouse,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  10«.  or  $2 14 

for  euch  slaye  committed  as  a  runaway,  neg 

lected  to  be  adyertised.  The  ranaway  is  to  be 

kept  for  twelre  months,  if  not  claimed  by  the 

owner,  and  in  Oharleston,  proof  of  property 

made  on  oath  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the 

Common  Pleas>  or  any  magistrate,  within 

twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  adver- 
tisement in  Charleston,  in  other  parts  of  the 

state,  from  the  commitment,  the  runaway  is 

to  be  sold.     In  Charleston  the  sale  is  to  be 

made  by  city  sherifl^  he  giving  one  month  s 

notice  of 'the  time,  place,  and  reason  of  such 
•  sale ;  he  is  to  give  to  the  purchaser  a  receipt 

for  f  he  money  arising  from  such  sale,  speci- 
fying the  reasons  of  the  sale,  and  ha  (the  city 

sheriff)  is  directed  to  pay  the  said  proceecu 

to  the  city  treasury.    Out  of  the  fund  so  paid 

over  is  to  be  deoucted  the  expenses  of  the 

said  runaway,  as  provided  and  allowed  by 

law.    The  balance  is  to  be  retained  by  the 

city  treasurer,  for  the  owner,  but  if  not  claim- 
ed within  a  year  and  a  day,  it  is  to  be  paid 

into  the  state  treasury,  and  ont  of  it,  I  pre- 
sume,  the  comnussiooers    of  public  build- 

ings  of  Oharleston  district  are  entitled  to 

draw  it,  under  the  general  law  of  '89.    In 

other  parts  of  the  state,  the  sheriff  of  the 

district  is  to  advertbe  the  runaway  for  a 

month,  and  then  to  sell;  and  after  paying  „  ^ _^ , 

the  charees  or  expenses  allowed  by  law,  the  I  person  liable  to  do  the  same,  withoot  a  Isfii 

balance  IS  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners' '    •-  •^'    "    ^ *  —  -        ^ 

of  public  buildings,  and  is  to  belong  to  them 
absolutely,  if  not  claimed  by  the  owner  of  the 
slave  so  runaway  within  two  years.  The 
title  to  be  executed  by  the  sherin  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  runaway,  is  good,  and  bars  the 
rights  of  the  owner.  Any  neglect  or  default 
in  the  duties  required  by  the  58d  section  of 
the  act  of  '89,  subjects  a  jailor  or  sheriff  to 
an  action  on  the  case. 

A  person  taking  up  a  runaway,  and  failing 
to  send  the  same  to  the  workhouse  or  the 
district  jail  within  five  days,  is  liable  to  pay 
208,  or  $4  28  for  every  day  the  same  may  be 
retain  3d.  The  person  taking  np  a  ninawav 
is  entitled  to  10a,  or  $2 14  for  taking  up  such 
runaway,  id.or1  cts.  for  every  mile  from  the 
place  where  taken  to  the  owner's  residence, 
(if  the  runaway  be  carried  to  the  owner,)  or  to 
the  district  iail  or  the  workhouse,  and  half  a 
dollar  per  day  for  the  travel,  computing  the 
journey  at  twenty-five  miles  to  the  day.  To 
entitle  the  person  taking  up  a  runaway  to  these 
allowances,  he  must  curry  the  slave  to  a  neigh 


house  is  to  pay  the  same,  instead  of  givinjg  a 
note.  These  fees  are  to  be  paid  to  tbts  jaS/at, 
or  master  of  tlie  workhouse,  oy  the  own«r,  or 
out  of  the  sale  of  the  said  runaway,  if  he  should 
not  be  claimed  by  the  owner  and  be  sold. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  of  the  wocfc- 
house,  jailor,  or  sheriff  to  provide  suflSdcnt 
food,  drink,  clothing,  and  covering,  for  eveiy 
runaway  slave  dehvered  into  the  custody  oif 
either.  The  jailor  or  sheriff  is  eotilled  to 
charge  twenty  cents  per  day  for  eadi  rmawaj 
confined,  and  also  for  all  neoeesary  cxpsnses 
in  providing  clothes  or  blankets^  In  the  woik- 
house  a  runaway  slave  is-  directed  to  be  pit 
to  labor  on  the  treadmill,  and  UMrefbn  no 
charge  for  diet  is  made. 

Each  mihtia  beat  company,  by  its  earn* 
mander,  (except  the  company  or  companies  on 
Charleston  neck,)  is  divided  into  ooavenieil 
patrol  districts.  All  the  fne  white  male  in- 
habitants, above  the  age  of  eighteen  yean,  of 
each  patrol  district,  are  liable  to  db  pa^ 
duty,  except  aliens  or  transient  persoos  above 
the  age  ot  forty-five  yean,  or  who  have  not 
resided  within  the  state  for  six  montlia,or  p» 
sons  who  are  above  the  age  of  forty-five^  who 
do  not  own  sUives,  or  alien  enemlen  Penooi 
liable  to  do  patrol  du^  may  send  in  tbor 
places,  respecuvely,  an  able-bodied  white  nisi^ 
between  the  ases  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  as  a 
substitute;  ana  for  failing  tc  diacfanrge  the 
patrol  duty,  in  person  or  by  snbetitate, 


excuse,  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of  $2  for 
defiault,  and  ten  per  cent  on  his  gcoeral  tai 
of  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  ^vMmnan^ing  oflkeref 
each  beat  company  to  make  out  a  roU  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  patrol  divisioo  liable  to  do 
patrol  duty,  and  from  sudi  roll,  at  eacii  regnlar 
muster  of  his  company,  to  prick  ofl^  «l  Ass  dit- 
f  re/iofi,  any  number  of  persons  to  do  patrol 
duty  until  the  next  muster,  and  appoint  amm 
prudent  arui  di$ereei  permm  to  command  the 
said  patrol     If  the  officer  commnndiqg  the 
beat  company  foila  to  prick  ofl^  at  endi  moo- 
ter, the  patrol  of  each  division,  or  the  com- 
mandant of  the  patrol  foils  in  hia  duty,  ea^ 
of  them  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  Mwi>m^ir^  |ja 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  commandant  of  the 
patrol  to  call  them  out  at  least  oooe  a  fort- 
night, and  to  take  up  and  correct  with  atripo^ 
not  exceeding  twen^,  with  a  switch  or  cow- 
skin,  all  slaves  found  ontside  of  th^  own«^ 
or  employer's  phmtation,  without  a  tidnt  or 
letter  to  show  the  reasonablaneaa  of  his  ab- 
sence, or  some  white  person  in  company  to  gifn 
boring  magistrate,  who  may  examine  on  oath '  an  account  of  the  business  of  sndi  slaves;  sad 
the  captor,  touching  the  time  and  distance  be '  also,  if  the  slave  have  a  ticket*  and  baa  in  \m 
has  necessarilytravelled,  and  shall  ffo  with  such  possession  a  gun,  pistol,  or  other  oAeasive  woi^ 
slave,  and  the  said  magistrate  shall  give  a  oer-  pon,  unless  such  slave  be  on  lawful  liiia'iiBBQ. 
tificate,  on  a  just  estimate  of  such  time  and  or  in  company  with  some  white  person  notlsso 
distance,  and  on  presenting  such  certificate,  than  ten  years  of  age.    FireHurms  and  other 
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offemiTe  weapons,  found  by  the  patrol  in  the 
poseesfiioo  of  a  alare,  In  yioMtion  of  the  above 
provisioiu^  ire  liable  to  seizure  by  them,  and 
oondemoatioa  and  forfeitare  to  the  use  of  the 
regtmeot  to  which  the  patrol  may  belong.  To 
obtain  sach  forfeitare,  tne  leader  of  the  patrol 
making  tbe  setiore  most,  within  ten  days,  go 
beJbre  tbe  nearest  magistrate,  and  make  oath 
of  the  numoer,  time  and  place  of  taking ;  and 
if  tbe  magistrate  shall  be  satii^ed  of  the  legal- 
ly of  the  seisare,  he  shall  summon  the  owner 
of  the  slave  from  whom  the  arms  have  been 
taken  to  appear  before  him,  witfain  ten  days, 
to  show  caose  why  the  arms  should  not  oe 
ooodemned.     If  the  owner  should  ML  to  ap- 
pear, or,  appearing,  should  show  insufficient 
cause,  the  said  arms  or  weapons  shall,  by  cer- 
tificate under  the  hand  of  tne  magistrate,  be 
^declared  condemned,"  and  may  be  sold  within 
ten  days,  and  the  proceeds,  after  payment  of 
the  costs,  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  the  rsgi- 
ment. 

Tbe  patrel  have  the  power,  and  are  required 
to  enter  into  any  disorderly  house,  vessel,  or 
boat^  suspected  of  harboring,  trafficking,  or 
dealing  with  negroes,  whether  the  same  be 
occupied  by  white  persons*  free  negroes,  mu- 
lattoes,  mestixoes,  or  slaves ;  and  to  apprehend 
and  correct  all  slaves  found  there,  oy  whip- 
piog,  (unless,  as  I  apprehend,  such  slaves  shall 
not  only  have  a  ticket  to  be  absent,  but  also  a 
ticket  to  trade.)    The  patrol  is  required  to  in- 
form a  magistrate  of  such  white  persons,  firee 
negroee,  molattoes,  or  mestizoes^  as  may  be 
found  in  such  luKise,  vessel,  or  boat,  and  to  de- 
tain, until  recovered  by  law,  such  produce  or 
artides  for  trafficking  as  may  be  therem  found, 
if  such  detention  be  authorized  by  any  three 
freeholden,  or  any  magistrate.    It  is  the  duty 
of  the  owner  of  each  boat  or  vessel  navigating 
the  public  riveraor  canals  of  this  states,  to  keep 
and  produce  to  the  magistrates  or  patrols, 
when  required,  a  list  of  all  the  negroes  oompos- 
ine  the  crew,  with  their  owners'  names,  and 
a  descriptioo  of  theur  persons. 

The  po,trol  may,  as  is  stated  in  the  44th  and 
46th  sections  of  oiapter  2d  of  this  digest,  break 
up  unlawful  aseemolies  of  slaves,  and  inflict 
punishment  on  slaves  there  found,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  stripes,  with  a  switch  or  oowsldn. 
Erery  owner  of  a  settled  plantation,  who 
does  not  Uve  on  the  same  six  months  in  every 
year,  and  who  employs  upon  the  same  fifteen 
or  more  alayes,  is  required  to  keep  upon  the 
same  some  white  man  capable  of  peitorming 
patrol  duty,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  cents  per 
month,  for  each  and  every  working  slave  em- 
ployed on  the  said  plantation. 

Patrols  are  not  Cable,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  daty,  to  the  payment  of  any  tolls. 
In  incorporated  towns  and  yiUages,  the  power 
and  dn^  of  regulatlnff  the  patrol  in  the  same, 
IS  vested  in  and  devolved  upon  the  municipal 
anthoritiea  of  the  same. 


The  captain  of  a  beat  company  cannot  con- 
stitute himself  the  captain  of^a  patrol 

The  ticket  or  pass  to  a  slave  need  not  state 
the  place  to  which  he  or  she  is  to  go,  and  a 
patrol  whipping  a  slave,  with  such  a  pass,  are 
trespassers.  The  form  given  in  the  act  of 
1740,  "  Permit  this  slave  to  be  absent  from 
the  plantation  of  A.  B.  until  — ^,''  or  any  other 
equivalent  form,  will  be  sufficient 

It  is  the  duty  of  captains  or  commanders  of 
patrol  to  keep  their  respective  commands  in 
good  order  and  demeanor  when  on  duty ;  and 
any  patrol  man  misbehaving  himself  or  neg- 
leeting  or  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  com- 
mandant, is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |2, 
nor  more  than  $20.  If  tbe  captain  of  a  patrol 
acts  disorderly,  so  as  to  defeat  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  the  patrol  laws,  he  is  liable  to  be  re- 
turned by  any  member  of  his  command,  or  any 
other  person  competent  to  give  evidence,  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  beat  company, 
who  is  to  return  him  to  a  court  martial  for 
trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  he  may  be  fined  not 
less  than  $6,  nor  more  than  $50. 

Each  captain  of  the  patrol  is  required,  at  the 
next  regular  muster  or  the  beat  company  after 
his  appointment,  to  make  a  return,  on  oath,  of 
the  performance  of  his  dutiea  Failing  to  make 
such  a  return,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20. 

The  penalties  to  be  incurred  by  the  com- 
manding officers  of  beat  companies,  command- 
ants of  the  patrol^  and  patrol  men,  for  neglect 
of  duty,  or  violation  of  law,  may  be  imposed 
by  courts  martial. 

If  the  patrol  be  sued,  and  the  party  suinff  faQ 
to  recover,  he  is  liable  to  treble  costs ;  wnich 
is  full  costs,  to  which  is  added  one  hal(  and 
then  half  of  that  half 

The  act  of  '89,  in  repealing  all  other  laws 
on  the  subject  of  the  patrol,  unfortunately  ex- 
cepts the  act  regulating  the  performance  of 
patrol  duty  on  Charleston  neck  The  act  of 
'28,  so  saved  from  repeal,  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  general  law,  which  it  is  now 
necessary  to  state.  1st  A  majority  of  the 
company  officers  is  to  direct  how  the  company 
is  to  be  divided  mto  patrol  districts,  and  the 
captain  is  so  to  divide  it,  and  it  is  so  to  continue 
until  altered  by  a  majority  of  said  officers.  The 
officers  failing  to  do  this  duty,  are  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $80,  to  be  recovered  in  the  court  of  law, 
(by  indictment,)  as  no  mode  is  appointed  by 
the  act  2d.  All  whito  xnales  aoove  eigh- 
teen and  under  sixty,  residing  in  said  patrol 
districts,  (except  mimsters  of  the  gospel,)  all 
females  owning  ten  slaves  above  the  af e  often 
years,  and  all  peraoM  having  settled  farms  or 
a  house  and  lot,  with  five  or  more  slaves  above 
the  age  of  sixteen,  residing  within  the  said 
eompaniea,  are  liable  to  do  patrol  duty.  Fe- 
males required  to  do  patrol  duty,  must,  of 
course,  do  so  by  substitute.  8d.  The  com- 
manding officer  or  officers  of  a  company  are 
to  appomt  in  wriHnff,  the  leader  of  the  pft- 
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trol,  whose  qualification  and  term  of  office  is 
the  same  as  pointed  out  in  section  40.    The 
person  so  appointed  refusing  to  accept,  the 
commanding  officer  or  officers  of  companies 
or  the  leaders  of  patrol  not  performing  the 
duties  required,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  |20,  to 
be  recovered  by  indictment  in  the  court  of 
law,  and  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross 
roads.    No  person  can  be  compelled  to  serve 
as  leader  more  than  once  in  twelve  months. 
4tli.  The  patrol  is  not  only  authorized  to  en- 
ter disorderly  houses,  Ac,  as  stated  in  section 
42,  but,  if  resisted,  they  are  authorized  to 
break  open  doors,  windows,  and  locks;  they 
are  required  to  produce  to  the  magistrate, 
whom  they  may  inform  of  white  persons,  free 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes,  found  in 
houses,  the  produce  or  articles  for  trafficking 
found  there,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  law. 
5th.  The  leader  of  a  patrol  is,  as  is  stated  in 
section  49,  to  keep  his  comnmnd  in  good  order, 
Ac ;  any  patrol  man  misbehaving,  Ac,  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $2,  to  be  imposed  by  the  officers 
of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to 
be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads, 
Charleston  neck.    A  leader  acting  disorderly 
may  be  proceeded  against  as  stated  in  section 
49  ;  he  IS  to  be  tried  by  a  court  consisting  of 
the  officers  of  his  company,  or  any  three  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment,  and  may  be  fined  $10, 
to  be  paid  to  the  same  authorities,  commission- 
ers of  cross  roads,  Charleston  neck.    6th.   A 
substitute  for  patrol  must  be  between  eighteen 
and  sixty.     7th.  Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or 
mestizoes  found  on  Charleston  neck,  are  to  be 
treated  by  the  patrol  as  slaves,  unless  they 
produce  their  free  papers,  office   copies,   or 
other  satisfactory  evidence  of  freedom.      If 
founil  out  of  their  own  houses,  or  the  inclosure 
of  their  employer,  not  having  a  regular  ticket 
from  their  guardian,  after  9  P.  M.,  from  20tb 
September  to  20th  March,  and  10  P.  M.,  from 
20  th  March  to  20th  September,  they  are  de- 
clared liable  to  be  treated  as  slaves  without 
a  pass.     8th.  No  grocery,  retail  shop,  or  any 
store,  shop,  or  place,  wherein  are  vended 
spirituous  liquors,  is  to  be  kept  open  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  or  any  other  day  after  9  P.  M , 
from  20th  September  to  20th  March,  and  after 
10  P.  M.,  from  20th  March  to  20th  September ; 
any  owner  or  occupant  violating  this  law,  or 
trading,  trafficking,  or  bartering  therein,  with 
any  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mesti- 
zoes, is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50,  to  be  recovered 
by  indictment  in  the  court  of  law,  and  paid  to 
the  commissioners  of  cross  roads,  Charleston 
neck.  9  th.  Each  inhabitant  of  Charleston  neck, 
liable  to  patrol  duty,  is  required  to  provide  and 
carry  with  him  on  service  a  good  gun  or  pis- 
tol in  order,  with  at  least  six  ball  cartridges 
for  the  same,  or  cutlass,  under  the  penalty  of 
$2,  and  ten  per  cent  on  his  general  tax  of  the 
year  precedmg.  10th.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  company  or  companies  on  Charleston 
neck  may  appoint  a  secretary,  whose  duty  it 


shall  be  to  prepare  and  la^  before  the  militaiy 
courts  herero  before  mentioned  all  neoessary 
papers,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  tbe  proceedings 
of  the  same,which  is  to  be  open  to  the  inspectjoo 
of  all  interested.  For  this  dnty  he  is  exempted 
from  patrol  duty.  11th.  Tbe  leader  of  each 
patrol  may  appoint  a  wamer  to  sammon  the 
patrol;  and  for  this  duty  he  is  exempted  from 
the  patrol.  12  th.  It  is  the  dnty  of  the  officen 
commanding  the  companies  on  Charleston  neck, 
and  all  magistrates,  to  inform  the  leaders  of 
the  patrols  of  unlawful  assemblies  of  negroes, 
(slaves,)  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mesti- 
zoes. The  leaders  on  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion are  to  turn  out  their  patrols,  and  di^chai^ 
the  duty  required  by  law ;  failing  to  do  iJm, 
they  are  respectively  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20, 
to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads, 
Charleston  neck.  For  uniformity  sake,  I  think 
this  act  of  *28  should  be  repealed. 

The  commissioners  of  cross  roads  on  Char 
leston  neck,  by  the  act  of  '45,  were  authorized 
to  build  a  guard -house,  and  it  provides  that  all 
free  negroes,  mulattoes,  mestizoes  and  slaves, 
on  Charleston  neck,  charged  or  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  law,  shall  be  therein  confined 
and  there  punished ;  and  also  slaves,  free  ne- 
groes, mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  taken  up  by 
the  patrol,  shall  there  be  whipped  acoordiog 
to  the  patrol  law,  unless  the  owner  or  persoa 
having  charge  of  such  slaves,  free  negroes, 
mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  or  their  guartfian^ 
shall  pay  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads 
one  dollar  for  each  of  said  slaves,  free  negroeSf 
mulattoes  or  mestizoes. 

The  Rights,  Civtl  akd  CaiMnrAL  RssfEnm, 

AND  LlABIUTIES   OF  THX  MASTEa.       AlSO,  TBI 

Law  to  paxvKNT  the  Distitrbaiictb  of  nn 
Peace  in  relation  to  Slaves  and  Free  Ne- 
groes.— The  right  of  a  master  in  a  slave,  and 
all  which  appertains  or  belongs  to  him,  is  that  of 
property.    If  the  slave  be  in  the  possession  of 
another,  his  owner  may  maintain  detinoe  for 
hie  specific  delivery,  or  may  have  a  bill  ia 
equity,  to  compel  his  possession  to  be  restored, 
(unless  he  may  have  been  bought  for  sale,  m 
which  case  the  owner  is  left  to  his  remedy  at 
law,)  or  may  bring  trover  to    recover  tbe 
damages  sustained  in  his  ooDversion.    The 
owner  may  bring  trespass  for  any  forabie 
taking  of  the  slave  from  his  possessifin,  or  fct 
any  forcible  injury  done  to  his  person.    So^ 
too,  if  a  slave  wander  from  the  possesskn  of 
the  owner,  and  another  employ  him,  tbe  owner 
may  bring  assumpsit  for  his  labor,  or  trover  for 
the  time  he  may  be  in  the  employment  of  a 
third  person,  or  if  such  person  Jcnete  he  fwt  a 
slave^  the  action  on  the  case  might  be  sostain- 
ed.     So,  too,  if  a  bailee  abuse  or  employ  a 
slave  dificrently  from  the  contract  of  bailnienC, 
and  he  is  killed  or  injured,  the  bailee  would 
be  liable  to  the  owner.     So,  too,  a  commoo 
carrier  transporting  a  slave  from  ooe  place  to 
another,  is  liable  for  an  injury  to^  the  oeatfa,  or 
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loss  of  tbe  slave,  as  he  would  be  for  other  | 
articled,  with  this  exception,  if  he  shows  that 
he  used  proper  care  aad  diligence,  and  the 
injury,  loss,  or  death  resulted  from  the  act  of 
tbe  slave,  then  he  would  not  be  liable.  Any 
employment  of  a  slave  without  the  consent 
of  the  master,  by  which  the  slave  is  Itilled  or 
iojured,  mokes  the  person  so  emploving  him 
liable  for  the  damages  sustained  by  the  owner. 
For  personal  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
slave,  and  commonly  called  the  property  of 
tbe  slave,  the  master  may  maintain  the  same 
actions  against  one  possessing  himself  of  it,  as 
he  could  for  the  slave  himself  For  harbor- 
ing a  runaway  slave,  knowing  htm  to  be  such, 
an  action  on  the  case  can  be  maintained  by 
the  owner. 

A  contract  for  the  hire  of  a  slave  for  a  year 
b  an  entire  contract ;  yet  if  the  slave  die,  his 
wages  will  be  apportioned.  But  if  the  slave 
be  sick,  or  run  away,  no  deduction  is  to  be 
made  on  either  account  The  owner  \a  not 
liable,  generally,  for  medical  services  rendered 
to  his  slave  while  in  the  possession  of  one  to 
whom  he  may  be  hired.  The  master  is  liable 
for  medical  services  rendered  to  his  slave 
without  his  knowledge,  if  the  slave  be  in  great 
danger. 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  '89,  provi- 
sion is  made,  if  any  white  man  shall  beat  or 
abuse  any  slave,  quietly  and  peaceably  being 
GO  his  master*s  plantation,  or  lound  any  where 
withont  tbe  same,  with  a  lawful  ticket,  that 
be  shall  forfeit  $50,  to  be  recovered  by  and 
to  the  use  of  the  owner,  by  action  of  debt, 
besides  being  liable  to  the  owner,  in  action  of 
trespass  for  damages.  Under  this  provision, 
it  bas  been  held,  that  where  a  slave  was  found 
out  of  his  master's  plantation,  but  had  a  ticket, 
and  was  whipped  by  the  party  finding  him, 
that  the  master  could  maintain  the  action  un- 
der tbe  act,  and  recover. 

The  act  of  '23,  for  the  regulation  of  patrol 
duty  OD  Charleston  neck,  section  4,  provides 
if  any  white  man  shall  voantoiHit  beat  or  abuse 
any  slave,  qtiieUy  and  peaceably  being  in  his 
or  her  owner's  inclosure,  or  found  any  where 
without  the  same,  with  a  lawful  ticket,  he 
sball  forfeit  fifty  dcJlars,  to  be  recovered  by 
tbe  owner,  and  to  his  use,  besides  being  liable 
to  tbe  owner  in  an  action  of  trespass  for  dam- 
ages*. This  provision  is  identical  with  that 
of  '39,  except  that,  in  the  act  of  '23,  the  beat- 
ing or  abusing  must  be  xeanionly.  In  the  act 
of  '.39  no  such  word  is  used.  It  may  be, 
und^T  tbe  act  of  '23,  malice  or  cruelty  would 
have  to  be  shown. 

Tbe  third  section  of  the  act  of  1747  pro- 
Tidea,  that  if  any  overseer  or  manager  snail 
employ,  upon  his  own  account  or  business,  any 
of  tbe  negroes  committed  to  his  care,  by  send- 
ios  tbem  on  errands,  or  in  any  other  manner 
vnatever,  such  overseer  or  manager  shall  pay 
tbe  sum  of  lOf.  (equaX  to  $2  14)  for  every  day 
he  or  they  abaU  so  employ  any  negro  com- 
VOL.  n. 


mitted  to  the  care  of  such  overseer  or  mana- 
ger. (This  penalty,  another  part  of  the  act, 
section  let,  directs  to  be  recovered  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate  now,  in  the 
manner  and  form  prescribed  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts  and  damages.)  T)ie  3d  section 
further  provides  that,  to  ostablis^h  the  fact  of 
the  employment  of  the  owner's  slaves  by  the 
overseer  or  manager,  the  information  of  the 
iiegroes  shall  be  sufficient,  unless  the  overseer 
or  manager  will  exculpate  himself  on  oath. 

In  the  case  of  Dillard  vs.  Wallace,  I  ruled 
that  this  provision  was  obsolete  from  non-user. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  admitting  that  its  en- 
forcement had  been  hitherto  unknown — and 
ninety  years  had  then  elapsed  from  its  enact- 
ment—held that  it  was  still  not  obsolete. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  law,  however  anomalous  in 
its  provision  about  evidence,  still  to  be  en- 
forced. 

If  any  slave  shall  be  beat,  bruised,  maimed 
or  disabled,  in  the  lawful  business  or  service 
of  his  mast«*r,  owner,  overseer,  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  such  slave,  by  any  person  or 
persons  not  having  sufficient  cause  or  author- 
ity, (of  which  cause  the  magistrate  trying  tbe 
case  is  to  judge,)  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  409. 
current  money,  equal  to  6«.  8^.  sterling,  or 
$1  20,  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  district  or 
parish.  If  the  slave  or  slaves  be  maimed,  or 
disabled  from  performing  his  or  her  or  their 
work,  the  person  or  persons  beating  the  slave 
shall  also  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  owner  15a. 
current  money,  equal  to  about  44  cents,  for 
every  day  he  may  be  unable  to  discharge  his 
usual  service,  and  the  charge  of  the  cure  of 
such  slave.  If  the  damages  in  the  whole  do 
not  exceed  £20  current  money,  equal  to  $12 
27,  they,  aa  also  the  penalty  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  may  be  recovered  before  a  magistrate ; 
and  if  the  offender  shall  produce  no  goods,  on 
which  the  same  may  be  levied,  the  magistrate 
is  authorized  to  conmiit  him  to  jail  until  the 
same  be  paid. 

These  provisions  have  been  reiy  little  no- 
ticed, and  furnish  so  poor  a  relief  for  the 
abuse  to  which  they  app1y»  that  they  will 
rarely  be  resorted  to.  TTie  action  of  trespass 
is  an  abundantly  better  remedy.  Still,  this 
law  exists,  and  may,  in  the  case  described  in 
the  act,  be  resorted  to  by  owners,  if  they 
choose  so  to  do.  They  cannot^  however,  have 
this  remedy  and  also  an  action  of  trespass. 

Any  person  who  shall  give  a  ticket  or 
written  permit  to  a  slave,  the  property  of,  or 
under  tbe  charge  of,  another,  (without  the 
consent,  or  against  the  will  of  such  owner,  or 
person  having  charge,)  authorizing  such  slave 
to  be  absent,  or  to  deal,  trade  or  traffic,  such 
person  is  liable  to  be  indicted,  and,  on  convic* 
tion,  to  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
twelve  months. 

Notwithstanding  this  act,  a  person  who  mirfit 
give  a  tkiket  to  a  slave,  with  a  view  to  aid  a 
19 
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Blaye  in  nmning  away,  and  departiiw  from  his 
master's  Bervice,  might  be  tried  andeapitally 
ooDvicted  under  the  act  of  1754. 

If  a  white  person  harbor^  conceal,  or  enter- 
tain any  runaway  or  fugitive  slave,  he  or  she 
is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  or 
prosecuted  in  a  dyil  action  for  damages,  at 
the  election  of  the  owner  or  person  injured. 
If  indicted  and  convicted,  the  o£Eender  is  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  twelve  montba  The 
owner  may  proceed  by  indictment,  and  also 
civilly,  at  the  same  time ;  he  cannot  be  put 
to  his  election  imtil  the  trial 

If  a  person  be  maimed,  wounded,  or  dis- 
abled, m  pursuing,  apprehending,  or  taking 
any  slave  that  is  run  away,  or  charged  with 
any  criminal  offense,  or  in  doing  any  thing 
else,  in  obedience  to  the  act  of  1740,  he  shaU 
receive  such  reward  from  the  public  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  think  fit;  and  if  he 
be  killed,  his  heirs,  executors^  or  admmistra- 
tors  shall  receive  the  same. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  claim  has  ever  been 
made  under  this  law.  Still,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  of  force,  and  a  claimant  would  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  its  provisions. 

The  court  trying  and  capitally  oonvictmg 
a  slave  is  to  appraise  the  same,  not  exceeding 
|200,  and  certify  such  appraisement  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  division  within  whidi  the 
slave  may  be  condemned ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  the  slave  being  executed  in  pursuance  of 
the  sentence,  the  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay 
the  appraisement  to  the  owner. 

If  a  white  person  game  with  a  free  negro, 
mulatto  or  mestizo,  or  slave,  or  shall  bet  upon 
any  game  played,  wherein  one  of  the  parties 
is  a  free  ne^^ro,  mulatto,  mestizo  or  sUve,  or 
shall  be  wilUngly  present,  aiding  and  abetting, 
where  any  game  of  chance  is  ]9ayed  as  afore* 
said,  in  su<£  case,  such  white  persoo,  upon 
conviction  by  indictment^  is  liable  to  receive 
thirty-nine  lashes,  and  to  be  fined  and  impri- 
Boned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  one  half 
of  the  fine  is  to  go  to  the  informer,  the  other 
half  to  the  state. 

Any  shop-keeper,  trader,  or  person,  by  him- 
self or  any  other  person  acting  for  him  or  her, 
who  shall  buy  or  purchase  from  any  slave,  in 
any  part  of  this  state,  any  com,  rice,  peas  or 
other  grain,  bacon,  floor,  tobacco,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, blades,  hay,  or  any  other  article  whatso 
ever,  or  shall  otherwise  deal,  trade,  or  traffic, 
with  any  slave  not  having  a  permit  so  to  deal, 
trade,  or  traffic,  or  to  sell  any  sudi  article,  from 
or  under  the  hand  of  his  master  or  owner,  or 
such  other  person  as  may  have  the  care  and 
management  of  such  slave,  upon  conviction, 
is  liable  to  be  fined,  not  exoeemng  $1,000,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months 
nor  less  than  one  month.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  party  trading  with  the  slave  to  pro- 
duce and  prove  the  permit. 

If  a  slave  enter  a  sbop^  store,  or  house  of 


any  kind  used  for  dealing,  trading  and  iraffidlE- 
ing,  with  an  article,  and  come  out  without  Hhe 
same,  or  ^ter  without  an  article,  and  come 
out  with  one,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
vict  the  owner  or  person  oocnfnring  the  same 
for  trade,  in  an  indictment  un<ier  the  act  of 
1817.     • 

If  a  white  person,  being  a  distiller,  Tender 
en-  retailer  of  spirituous  liguors,  shall  sell,  ex- 
change, give,  or  in  any  otherwise  deliver  any 
spirituous  liquors  to  any  sUive,  except  upon  the 
written  and  express  order  of  the  owner  or 
person  having  tne  care  and  management  of 
the  slave,  he  shall,  upon  Gonvictiaii,  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $100,  and  imprisooed  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months ;  one  half  of  the  said  fine 
to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  use  of  the  state. 

One  eflbct  resulting  from  the  act»  and  eeF> 
tamly  neither  intends  nor  anticipated  by  the 
legislature,  was  to  repeal  the  penalty  of  the 
act  of  1817,  quoad  distillers,  venders  and  re- 
tailers, (the  very  persons  wbo^  aboye  all  othen^ 
ought  to  bear  the  heaviest  penalties,)  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  spiritooos  fi- 
quora  The  rule  of  evidence  established  by 
Uie  act  of  1817,  as  to  the  production  and  proof 
of  the  permit,  still  remains  in  force. 

In  an  indictment  for  trading  with  a  slav^ 
or  giving  or  delivering  spirituous  Kqixnrs  to  a 
slave,  it  is  necessary  Uiat  the  daye  sbookl  be 
described,  when  possible,  by  his  own  and  fail 
owner's  name,  or,  if  that  be  not  pcflotble,  by 
some  eauivalent  description  of  the  slave. 

In  indictments  under  the  act  of  ISZi,  al- 
though the  rule  of  evidence  established  by 
its  63i  section  does  not  apply,  and  so,  too,  iib> 
der  the  act  of  1817,  where  the  trading  is  aot 
in  a  '*  shop,  store,  or  house  of  any  kind,  need 
for  trading,"  yet  if  the  slave  be  seen  to  enter 
with  an  article,  and  come  out  without  it,  or  to 
enter  without  an  article  and  come  out  with 
one,  it  is  a  fSsct  from  which,  at  common  law, 
a  presumption  may  arise  of  giiilt»  and  «i 
which  the  jury  may  convict 

It  was  decided,  immediately  after  the  pM- 
sage  of  the  act  of  1817,  that  the  sale  to  a 
slave  of  any  article  tthattoever,  or  purdbasB 
from  a  slave  of  any  arMe  whaUoever,  bekag- 
ing  to  the  slave,  Ms  master  or  any  other  pff- 
son,  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

If  the  master  or  overseer,  or  other  penn 
having  charge  of  the  slave,  send  a  dave  with 
goods  to  detect  another  in  dealing,  tradic 
or  trafficking  with  a  slave,  and  stand  by  aal 
see  the  trading,  it  does  not  excoae  the  defend- 
ant— he  still  is  guilty. 

If  the  owner  or  overseer  or  other  penoa 
having  chavve  of  the  slave,  go  with  him  ta 
make  the  sale  or  purchase,  and  stand  by  and 
assent  to  the  same,  the  vender  wonld  not  be 
gtiQty.  For  then  the  trading  might  be  f«- 
garded  as  that  of  the  master  by  bis  slave 

If  the  trader  be  in  the  habit  of  tradu^  with 
ekves,  and  had  authoriaed  hisdeik  so  to  tiadi^ 
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lie  may  be  oooTieted  for  a  trading  with  a  ilaTe  | 
by  his  derk  in  bis  abseoGe.  But  the  principal 
cannot  be  criminallv  answerable  for  the  act 
of  hb  cleik,  iiulesB  done  with  his  knowledge 
and  oonseDt,  actual  or  complied.  The  same 
rule  holds  as  to  a  partner. 

An  eirerseer  trading  with  his  employer's 
alares  may  be  indicted  and  couTicted  under 
the  act  of  1817. 

Before  the  act  of  '^4,  a  person  who  sold 
ti<}nor  to  a  slave  might  be  indicted  for  trading 
with  a  slave  without  a  ticket,  and  alM  for 
retailing.  It  follows,  since  the  act  of  '84  is 
eubtftituted  for  that  of  '17,  so  far  as  the 
penalty  is  concerned,  that  a  person  now  may 
De  indicted  for  selling,  giving,  exchanging  or 
delivering  spirituous  liquors  to  a  slave,  and 
ior  retailing  without  a  license,  although  there 
be  but  one  sale  and  delivery. 

If  one  sell  spirituous  liquor  to  a  slave,  or  to 
another  for  him,  without  a  permit  from  his 
owner,  employer,  or  other  person  having 
fharge  of  him,  and  the  slave  die  in  conse- 

3uenoe  of  the  too  free  use  of  the  liquor  so  sold, 
le  person  so  selling  is  liable,  ia  an  action  on 
the  case,  for  the  value  of  the  slave  to  the 
owner. 

A  license  to  retail  cannot  be  granted  to  an 
applicant,  unless  he  will  swear  that  he  will 
not,  during  his  license,  pell,  give,  exchange. 
barter,  or  otherwise  deliver,  spirituous  liquors 
to  any  slave,  contrary  to  the  Jaw  on  that  sub- 

C\  If  he  has  been  engaged  beft>re  in  the 
inesB,  he  must  also  swear  that  he  has  not, 
during  his  past  license,  sold,  given,  delivered, 
exchanged,  bartered,  or  otherwise  delivered, 
spirituous  liquors  to  a  slave  contrary  to  law. 
If  a  master,  or  other  person  havmg  charge 
of  a  slave  who  may  be  accused  of  any  capitol 
or  other  crime,  diall  conceal  or  convey  away 
soch  slave,  so  that  he  cannot  be  brought  to 
trial  and  punishment,  such  master  or  other 
person  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  £260  current 
money,  equal  to  £35  16«.  6<i,  or  1168  68,  if 
the  crime  be  capital ;  if  not  capital,  then  the 
forfeiture  is  £60  currency,  equal  to  £7  3«.  8dL, 
or  $30  70.  This  provision,  in  capital  felonies, 
oapersedes  the  common  law  offense  of  acces- 
sory after  the  fact  in  a  crime  committed  by 
a  slave,  so  fitf  as  owners  and  other  persons 
having  charge  of  a  slave  may  be  concerned. 

A  master  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  slave 
done  negligently,  unskilfully  or  wilfully,  in 
(he  course  of  any  public  employment  or  ousi- 
nesB  carried  on  by  him,  under  toe  authority  or 
with  the  consent  of  his  master.  At  where 
a  slave  navigating  his  master's  vessel,  so  ncff- 
iigetUly  managed  his  craft  as  to  injure  a  wharf 
or  to  ruD  down  a  car  of  fi.sh ;  or,  where  a  slave 
carpenter,  with  his  master's  assent,  actual  or 
implied,  undertakes  to  repair  a  house,  and  in 
doinp^  it,  does  it  so  ttntkHftdly  that  the  whole 
building  fiills  down ;  or,  where  a  slave  black- 
smith, in  shoeing  a  horse,  becomes  enraged 
-with  htna,  and  mifiiUy  knocks  out  the  horse's 


eye  with  his  shoeing  hammer— in  all  these 
cases,  the  master  is  liable,  according  to  the 
principles  which  I  have  above  stated. 

The  master  is  not  liable  for  the  unauthor- 
ized acts  of  his  slave,  done  without  his  know* 
ledge  or  consent^  actual  or  implied,  and  not  in 
any  public  business  or  employment^  in  which 
he  has  placed  his  slave. 

Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  on  his, 
her  or  their  own  behalf,  or  under  color  or  in 
virtue  of  any  commission  or  authority  from 
any  state  or  public  authori^  of  any  state  in 
this  Union,  or  any  foreign  power,  come  within 
this  state,  with  the  intent  to  disturb^  hinder 
or  counteract  the  operation  of  laws,  made  or 
to  be  made,  in  relation  to  slaves,  free  negroes^ 
mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  are  liable  to  ba 
arrested,  and,  if  not  bailed,  oommitted  to  jail 
by  any  of  the  judses  of  this  state,  inclucung 
the  recorder,  for  a  nigh  misdemeanor ;  and,  on 
conviction,  is  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment from  the  state,  and  to  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Any  person  within  this  state,  who  shall,  at 
any  time,  accept  any  commission  or  authority 
from  any  state,  or  public  authority  of  any 
state  in  this  Union,^or  from  any  foreign  power, 
in  relation  to  slaves  or  firee  persons  of  o^or, 
and  who  shall  commit  any  overt  act,  with  aa 
intent  to  disturb  the  peace  or  security  of  this 
state,  or  with  intent  to  disturb,  counteract  or 
hinder  the  laws  of  this  state,  made  or  to  bo 
made,  in  relatioD  to  slaves  or  free  negroes^ 
mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay,  for  the  first 
offense,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and,  for 
the  second  offense,  he  shall  be  imprisoned 
seven  yeara^  and  pay  a  fine  not  less  than 
11,000,  or  be  banished  firom  the  state,  as  ^ 
court  shall  see  fit 

The  governor's  duty  is,  to  require  all  per- 
sons who  come  into  this  state,  for  the  pu^ 
poses,  and  under  the  circumstances,  stated  m 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  '44,  and  the  pre> 
ceding  20th  section  of  this  digest,  to  depart 
from  the  state  in  forty-eight  hours  after  such 
notice;  and  such  persons  shall  thereupon  be 
bound  to  depart;  and,  foiling  to  do  so,  they 
are  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeancn*,  and,  upon 
conviction,  are  to  Ira  sentenced  to  be  baniened 
from  the  state,  and  to  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment as  the  court  may  think  expedient 

Any  person  convicted  a  seeood  or  any  sub- 
sequent time^  under  the  first  and  third  sec* 
tions  of  the  act  of '44,  set  out  in  Uie  preceding 
29th  and  Slst  sections  of  this  digest,  is  to  hS 
imprisoned  not  less  than  seven  years,  to  pay 
a  fine  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  to  be  banished 
from  the  state. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  district 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  banishment  hr 
sending  the  offender  out  of  the  state ;  and  if 
he  shflJl  retuiD,  (unless  by  unavoidable  aod- 
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deot,)  the  thetiH  of  the  district  where  he  may 
l>e  found  ia  "  to  hold'*  him  in  close  C0DfiDe< 
ment,  under  the  origbal  sentence,  until  he 
shall  enter  into  a  recognixance  to  leave  the 
state  never  to  return. 

Free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  en- 
tering this  state  as  cook,  steward  or  manner, 
or  in  any  other  employment,  on  hoard  any 
yeasol,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  2d 
section  of  the  act  of  '85,  and  which  is  set  out 
and  prescrihed  in  the  59th  section  of  chapter  1 
of  this  digest,  and  who  may  be  apprehended 
and  confined  by  the  aherifi|  are  not  entitled  to 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

If  the  sheriflf  shall,  by  the  usual  posse 
pomitatus  and  the  civil  authorities,  not  be  able 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  '85,  the 
l^vemor,  on  a  requisition  made  on  him  and 
signed  by  the  sheriff,  is  required  to  order  out 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  militia  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  discreet  officers,  who  shall  be 
ordered  to  give  the  sheriff  the  aid  necessary 
to  execute  the  said  act 

NEGRO  POPULATION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  WITH  KEFEKENCE  TO  LIFE 
STATISTICS.— I  now,  in  compliance  with 
your  reauedt,  give  you  a  few  remarks  on  the 
value  of  life  among  the  cdored  population, 
which  is  becoming  a  very  important  subject 
lor  consideration.  My  time  is  much  occupied 
with  yellow  fever,  and  I  might  very  fairly 
claim  indulgence  for  the  hasty  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I  am  performing  my  task ; 
but  I  may,  with  still  more  propriety,  offer  as 
an  excuse  a  deficiency  of  material,  from  the 
universal  neglect  of  vital  statistios  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  by  no  means  a  redundancy  of  infor- 
mation as  regards  the  whites ;  but  the  neglect, 
north  and  south,  of  statistics  of  blaclu,  is 
positively  disreputable  in  this  enlightened 
^>och. 

Though  there  is  a  want  of  data,  by  which 
we  can  fix  with  accuracy  the  value  of  life 
among  the  colored  population,  there  are  still 
sufficient  to  show  that  insurance  companies 
are  going  into  this  branch  of  their  business 
pell-mell,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
probabihties.  If  I  can  bring  them  to  a  halt, 
and  give  a  better  direction  to  this  part  of  the 
investigation,  it  Lb  all  I  can  now  hope. 

No  one  can  be  more  fully  alive  than  myself 
to  the  vast  importance  of  insurance  on  negroes, 
to  the  south ;  yet»  though  I  may  be  severely 
censured  by  some,  I  shall  express  myself 
freely,  without  regard  to  the  opimons  of  others, 
as  I  oelieve  the  truth  alone  can  be  beneficial 
on  the  whole.  If  risks  on  this  class  were 
taken  alone  by  joint-stock  companies,  formed 
of  heavy  capitalists  who  were  disposed  to 
camble  oo  the  chance^  1  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  see  &  course  of  experiments  which 
night  had  to  a  diacoyery  of  the  true  yalne 


of  life  among  the  colored  popolatioo ;  but  ft 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Ufe  insunmce 
companies  now  preferred  are  the  Af  ritual,  and 
that  unless  all  the  risks  work  well,  the  interest 
of  every  individual  must  be  jeoparded,  as  «fl 
are  stockholders  under  this  system.  Suppose^ 
lor  example,  1,000  lives  are  insured  in  a  mo- 
tual  company,  one  half  whites,  the  otti^  col- 
ored. If  the  risks  upon  the  hitter  are  badly 
selected,  upon  whc^m  would  fall  the  losses  t 
Not  upon  tne  owners  of  the  slayes  akme,  or 
rich  members  of  the  company,  bat  upon  the 
poor,  honest,  industrious,  and,  I  may  add,  un- 
suspicious man,  who  at  the  end  of  the  year 
scrapes  together  a  few  of  his  bard-earDcd 
dollars  to  invest  in  an  insurance  compaziy, 
with  the  hope  of  saving  his  wife  and  cbudreD 
firom  beggary  \dien  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
toil  for  Utem. 

The  data  giyen  in  my  former  paper  go 
strongly  to  prove  that  the  acclimated  popola- 
tion  of  our  southern  sea-ports  are  laxed  to9 
high  for  life  insurance,  and  I  hope  I  shall  at 
least  gain  credit  for  honesty  of  intentaoo,  if  I 
now  express  my  doubts  whether  we  are  taxed 
enough  on  the  colored  population. 

The  general  fact  that  there  is  less  mortafi^ 
south  than  north  among  the  colored  class  u 
sufficiently  established  ;    but  there   are  do 
statistics  by  which  the  chances  of  life  can  be 
calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  form 
the  basis  of  insurance  operations  in  any  dty 
in  the  Union.    At  the  south,  vital  statistics 
have  been  so  neglected  by  local  authoritaeir 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Charleeton,  SooA 
Carolina,  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark,  and 
even  here  there  has  been  a  great  defidencf 
of  details.   Within  the  last  year  or  two^  hov- 
ever,  important   improvements    have   beca 
made  in  the  manner  of  keeping  tables  of 
mortality  in  Charleston  and  Mobile,  and  we 
may  in  a  few  years  expect  important  ressHa 
Though  the  white  and  block  races  ftaad 
diametncally  opposed  to  each  other  as  to  the 
influence  of  dimato  on  health  and  longevity, 
and  the  necessity  for  so  doing  is  manifest,  yei 
in  most  cities  no  attention  has  been  paid  Is 
separating  the  two  classes  in  their  nUs  of 
mortality.    Even  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
north,  the  bills  of  mortality  are  so  badly  kept, 
or  so  concealed  frtim  the  pubhc,  that  nothing 
can  be  ascertained  on  this  point  I  have  made 
repeated  but  fruitless  ^forts  to  procure  bi&i 
of  mortality  of  the  colored  jpopDiatioii  from 
Baltimore,  New- York,  and  &)at4iiL    I  hay<i; 
however,  been  fortunate  enough,  thivi:^  ^ 
kindness  of  Dr.  O.  Emerwo,  (who  has  takca 
the  trouble  to  nmsack  the  records  ibr  me,)  to 
procure  the  bills  of  Philadelphia  for  SO  years. 
I  am  really  at  a  loss  bow  to  aooooot  fer  tks 
silence  of  Boston  on  this  subject    The  8laii»> 
tics  of  that  city,  embracing  every  thing  wbick 
the  statesman,  physician,  or  philanthropist 
could  ask,  as  Urtns,  marriages,  deaths  sexes^ 
oocupatioas,  age% 
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Ac^  are  all  giyen  with  admirable  aystem  and 
detail  annually,  and  yet  do  allusioD  whatever 
is  made  to  the  mortality  of  the  colored.  I 
hare  before  me  the  census  for  each  year  since 
1840,  and  the  last  of  them,  viz^  for  1846,  is 
accompanied  by  a  long  and  able  report  by 
Dr.  Shattuck  on  vital  statistics,  making  alto- 
gether an  octavo  volume  of  200  pages,  and 
jet  not  a  fact  can  be  found  bearing  on  oar 
•abject  Can  it  be  that  the  mortality  of  the 
colored  population  is  concealed  on  account  of 
its  oonnecUon  with  the  question  of  abolition  I 
When  I  see  the  intelligence  with  which  these 
statistics  have  been  conceived  and  executed — 
when  I  see  that  these  details  were  once  care- 
fally  kept^  and  then  of  late  years  abandoned — 
and  when  I  reflect  en  the  improbability  of  the 
importance  of  such  &cts  being  overlooked  in 
a  city  like  Boston,  I  cannot  help  indulging 
aoch  a  suspicion. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion,  in  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  discussed  at  some  length 
the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  races,  and 
shall  not  here  open  that  question  again ;  but 
DO  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  past  history  of 
Che  negro  and  his  present  peculiarities,  can 
entertain  a  doubt  that  he  is  now  very  widely 
aeparated,  both  in  phytique  and  moraUf  from 
the  white  man,  and  Uiat  it  woald  require  a 
combination  of  circumstances  not  likely  to 
occur,  and  a  long  series  of  years,  to  bring  him 
ap  to  the  Caucasian  standard. 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  Egypt  as  a  civil- 
ised nation,  taught  by  Champollion,  Young, 
Vyse,  Birch,  and  others,  has  not  only  been 
confirmed  by  the  recent  important  discoveries 
of  Baron  Buosen  and  Lepsius,  but  these  gen- 
tlemen have  fixed  beyond  dispute  the  epoch 
of  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  at  more 
than  8,600  yeare  before  Christ,  it  is  equally 
well  settled  by  the  monumental  history  of 
that  country,  that  the  negroes  existed  at  that 
early  day  with  all  the  physical  characteristics 
they  now  possess,  and  that  they  were  treated 
and  spoken  oi  as  slaves  and  barbarians.  No 
cue  familiar  with  this  discussion  will  question 
these  statements,  and  I  think  we  may  conclude 
that  if  the  negro  has  never,  in  the  course  of 
6,000  years,  been  thrown  into  a  position  to 
develop  his  equality,  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect any  great  advance  in  the  next  few  hun- 
dred yeara  The  good  old  Bishop  of  Blois, 
(H.  OrSgoire,)  in  his  work  on  the  "Literature 
of  Negroes,"  after  exhausting  the  history  of 
the  past,  has  only  been  able  to  collect  a  few 
examples  who  haid  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  literature  of  the  whites; 
but  not  one  of  them  can  bear  comparison  with 
the  better  specimens  of  the  Caucasian  race ; 
and  all  attempts  made  in  the  present  century 
at  betteriog  the  ooudition  of  the  slaves  have 
bnt  added  to  their  ignorance  and  unhappiness. 

But,  passing  by  the  physical  hirtory  cf  the 
negro  in  the  old  world,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  influence  of  climate  as  exhibited  in  this 


oountnr  over  this  race^  so  Cur  as  it  is  connected 
with  tae  subject  of  life  insurance^ 

All  testimony  combines  to  establish  the 
fiEtct,  that  cold  climates  are  most  unfavorable 
to  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  blacks;  and 
as  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar 
with  vital  statistics,  I  will  precede  those  of 
the  colored  class  by  tables,  showing  the  mor- 
tality among  the  whites  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  which  may  serve  for  comparis^xi. 
The  deaths,  from  recent  and  authentic  tables, 
were  as  follows : 

STATISTICS  or  MORTALITT — ^AVOtAGB   FOa  ONS 

TEAK. 

Boston 1  in  47 

Philadelphia. 1  in  42 

England 1  in  45 

France 1  in  42 

Austria. 1  in  3$ 

Prussia 1  in  38 

Russia. : .  1  in  38 

London lin  37 

Birmingham 1  in  36 

Sheffield 1  in  32 

Leeds 1  in  37 

Bristol 1  in  32 

Manchester. 1  in  29 

Liverpool 1  in  28 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  tables  from 
the  towns  in  Canada,  showing  the  mortality 
of  the  negroes.  Rimkin,  in  bis  "Visit  td 
Sierra  Leone,"  informs  us,  that  the  negroes 
who  deserted  their  masters  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  joined  the  British  army,  were 
afterward  colonized  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  stand  the  climate,  they 
were  removed  to  the  colony  in  Africa  by  the 
British  government  Thqr  there,  in  their 
state  of  liberty,  showed  their  constitutional 
indolence  and  improvidence,  and  most  of  them 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  kidnapped 
and  sold  back  to  the  United  States.  If  I 
recollect  correctly,  Rankin  states,  that  of  1,100 
taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  but  about  600  of  them 
and  their  descendants  remained  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years. 

As  before  stated,  I  have  been  imable  to 
procure  from  Boston  and  New- York  tables 
exhibiting  the  mortality  of  the  negroes  for 
late  years,  but  I  have '  so  often  seen  it  stated 
at  1  m  15,  and  1  in  18  respectively,  U)at  I 
presume  these  figures  may  be  assumed  as, 
substantially  correct* 

Philadelphia  may  be  placed  intermediate 
in  point  of  climate  between  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  accordingly  expect  to  find  bore  an  in- 
termediate mortality  in  this  class.  The  tables 
below  (furnished  me  by  Dr.  G.  Emerson,)  when 
placed  beside  those  of  Charleston  and  Boston, 

*  If  there  is  anv  one  who  hai  ioforraation  to  the 
oontraqr»  w«  would  gladlj  welcome  Uw  llKtfc~X». 
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Will  oonfirm  such  a  reinlt  As  the  climate 
OD  the  golf  approadiee  still  more  closely  that 
of  the  tropicp  it  is  not  improhable  that  the 
hmgeritj  of  the  blacks  is  still  greater  (as  it 
certainly  is  of  mulattoes)  here,  than  in  the 
city  of  Oharlestoa  The  tables  of  mortality 
ibr  Charleston  and  Philadelphia  are  as  follows : 

ifOiaTALnT  or  chablxstov. 

Tesn.  Wbifees.  Blacks. 

1830 1  in  89.4  40.0 

1881 1  in  46.6  87.9 

1882. 1  in  61.9  55.8 

1888 1  in  65.0  65.7 

1884. 1  in  42.1  44.1  Y.  Ferer. 

1885. 1  in  48.1  46.4        " 

1886. 1  in  40.6  19.6  Oholeia. 

1887 1  in  47.8  46.7 

1888 1  in  18.8  88.0  Y.  Fever. 

1839 1  in  29.9  89.0        « 

1840 1  in  50.7  46.6 

1841 1  in  66.1  44.8 

1842 1  in  50.3  47.8 

1848 1  in60.8  82.9 

1844. 1  in  69.8  43.8 

1845 Iin62.9  4S£ 

ICOBTAUTT  OF  PmLADXLPHIA. 

Tesis.  Blacks. 

1821 lin  16.9 

1822. lin  21.6 

1823 lin  17,5 

1824. lin  17.5 

1826. Im27.0 

1826 1  in  26.1 

1827 lin  lag 

1828 lin  20.8 

1829 lin  28.7 

1830 lin  27.2 

Tears.  Whites.  Blacks. 

1831 1  in  89.6  83.6 

1882 lin  28.8  22.6 

1883 1  in  47.3  85. 2 

1834 lin  41.4  8&8 

1835 lin  88.8  81.2 

1886 1  in  43.8  21.4 

1887 1  in  46.1  82.7 

1888 1  in  46.0  29.2 

1839 1  in  49.4  81.8 

1 840 1  in  62. 2  38.6 

It  appears  from  the  above  tables^  that  the 
average  mortality  in  Philadelphia,  among  the 
colored  population,  was  1  m  26,  and  in 
Charleston^  1  in  44.  Certainly  a  very  marked 
contrast,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
could  the  free  colored  be  separated  from  the 
slaves,  the  latter  in  Charleston  would  show  a 
still  more  favorable  result*    There  is  a  con- 


*  We  have  Ihe  authority  of  Dr.  Niles,  then  a  ciU- 
aen  of  New- York,  (now  of  Paria,)  In  a  pamphlet  pub- 
Uahed  by  him  in  1827,  for  giving  the  mnitslity  of 
Biailaaoie  in  18B8-4M-t5,  as  follows  .^Whites,!  in 


siderable  number  of  mulattoes  and  free  tA' 
ored  in  Charleston.  The  mortality  in  Phila- 
delphia has  been  decreasing  among  both 
whites  and  colored,  no  doalS  from  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  dtv. 

I  have  marked  above  the  yean  in  which 
yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Charleston,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  in  those  yean 
among  the  negroes  was  lower  than  amcog 
the  whites^  on  account  of  thor  exemptaon 
from  this  disease.  In  my  former  article  I 
ffave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  mortality 
from  this  disease  frdls  on  the  umsed^maUd 
vhiUi, 

I  have  given  in  the  above  tables  the  mor- 
tality of  whites  and  blacks  together,  in  each 
city,  in  order  to  contrast  the  influence  of  cli> 
mate  on  the  races.  The  greatest  mortalitj 
ever  known  in  Charleston  in  the  colored  dass, 
was  in  1836,  when  it  was  raised  by  the  chol- 
era to  1  in  19,  more  than  double  the  average; 
but  even  cholera  and  slavery  connbined  beie 
are  far  lees  destructive  to  the  negro  thsD 
liberty  and  climate  in  Boston,  whoe  the  msr- 
tality  is  said  to  average  I  in  16. 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mortality 
of  this  dass  in  northern  and  sonthem  dt]«% 
we  must  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the 
influence  of  climate,  but  sodal  cooditian  also. 
The  negro  is  by  natore  indolent  and  improv- 
ident, every  where  and  under  all  climates; 
and  has  no  where  in  a  state  of  freedom  show* 
a  high  degree  of  longevity,  or  prolificacy, 
thoueh  by  nature  the  longest  lived,  I  believe^ 
of  afi  the  human  family.  Tlieee  &cts  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  estimating  their  nxxtsl- 
ity  at  the  north,  where  they  are  enjoying  sH 
the  abstract  delights  of  liberty.  In  the  We* 
Indies,  we  have  a  strong  ilmstmtion  of  tbt 
effect  of  emancipation,  and  in  their  native 
state,  in  Afnca,  tne  average  longevity  of  the 
blacks  (as  in  all  barbarous  nations)  wfll  be 
less  than  amonff  our  slavea  In  our  northem 
states,  where  Ihey  to  a  great  extent  fiiil  to 
provide  against  the  severe  winten,  the  dis- 
eases arising  from  cold  and  want  mwt  add 
much  to  their  misery  and  mortality. 

History  cannot  point  to  anj  epodi  or  spot 
on  the  earth  where  the  condition  of  tihe  negro 
race,  either  physical  or  moral,  haa  been  at  aB 
comparable  with  that  of  the  slavee  of  the 
United  Statea  Mr.  Lyell,  who  seems  to  have 
reflected  much  and  honestly  on  the  evih  et 
slavery,  during  his  last  visit  to  this  oountiy, 
expressed  to  me  deddedly  his  ooDTictioo  that 
the  negroes  could  only  be  dviliaed  throqgb 
slavery.  They  are  here  bronght  into  icned 
contact  with  a  dvilized  race,  from  whom  they 
imbibe  new  and  more  enlarged  ideas;  they 

44;  free  blacks,  1  in  82;  sUvea,  1  In  77-8.  nit  r»- 
Bult  is  probablj  attributable  to  two  cansta  Itt,  tbere 
is  a  lar^  proportion  of  malattoca  among  tfaa  frco 
colored ;  Sd,  the  phjilcal  mmts  of  the  b]|it«i  at» 
better  auppliod,  and  tbey  are  inflaite^  mote  ^' 
and  bapp7  than  the  free  colored* 
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«r«  taught  a  rational  religion ;  many  learn  to 
read  and  write ;  all  are  taught  the  agricultu- 
ral or  mechaaic  arts,  or  lome  other  useful 
•mployment ;  they  not  only  become  more  in- 
teUectual,  bat  improTe  in  physical  appear- 
ance ;  and  if  they  are  capMible  of  civiliaation 
at  all,  they  are  thoa  admirably  prepared  for 
a  further  adrance.  Their  progress  has  cer* 
tainly  been  infinitely  more  rapid  than  it  could 
bare  been  under  any  missionary  or  colonial 

SstenL  Mr.  Lyell  thinks,  from  all  this,  that 
ey  may  be  brought  up  to  the  Oaucasion 
Mandard ;  but  if  he  will  lire  among  them  as  I 
have,  and  study  well  their  history,  from  the 
palmy  days  of  Egypt  down,  he  will  find 
abundant  reason  to  change  this  opinion.  The 
races  of  men,  like  animals  in  a  wild,  unculti- 
▼ated  state,  may,  if  docile,  be  tamed,  educated 
and  Tastly  improved ;  but  there  are  limits  set 
to  each  by  nature,  beyond  which  no  advance 
can  be  made.  Although  there  may  be  an 
occaaional  example  where  a  neg^  will  show 
a  degree  of  inteUigence  and  capacity  for  im- 
provement beyond  the  mass,  yet  no  negro  has 
ever  left  behind  him  any  intellectual  effort 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  The  negro  is  na- 
taraily  mild  andf  docile;  the  Indian,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  untamaUe,  carnivorous  animal, 
which  is  fading  away  before  civilization, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  missionaries.  Oan 
any  one  who  knows  any  thing  about  the  pre- 
eent  condition  of  the  Indians  and  their  past 
history,  propose  a  scheme  for  their  improve- 
ment, which  would  offer  the  least  prospect  of 
tucoeas  t  The  race  must  soon  be  extinct ;  even 
the  pure  Uood  Mexicans,  who,  I  have  no 
question,  are  a  different  race  from  the  aborigi- 
nal  savage,  are  going  down  in  darkness  to 
their  long  home.* 

Hie  negro  will  readi,  I  may  say  has  reach- 
ed, bis  highest  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
amaodpation  has  so  far  only  proved  what  I 
think  it  inevitable,  that  when  removed  from 
eompulsion  he  relapses  into  barbarisuL  The 
iDdian  can  be  made  to  do  nothing  "on  com- 
pnlflOQ" — ^he  would  rather  die  than  be  a 


When  a  race  (aa  the  negroes)  haa  had  poa- 
noo  of  a  continent  for  at  least  6,000  years, 
and  no  monument  stands  to  designate  a  sin- 
gle civilized  spot ;  when  we  see  that  it  held 
ooostant  intereonrse  with  Egypt  in  l«er  glory ; 
when,  too,  we  see  the  result  of  all  recent  ex- 
perimeots  of  abolitionists,  I  think  we  may 
■Uely  conclude  that  the  negro  attains  his 
greatest  perfection,  physical  and  moral,  and 
alao  his  ereatest  longevity,  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very. 'Hie  single  fact  of  the  longevity  of  the 
eolored  class  in  Charleston  is  a  very  signifi- 

*  TIm  Ptrufiaa  and  Mmdoan,  the  most  civilised 
90f  fousd  in  America,  bad  smaller  beads  than  the 
ssTag'i  tribes.  How  did  their  heads  get  smaller  by 
calUToting  their  iotellecti^  if  they  are  the  name  race 
vttb  the  latter  T  This  is  a  queatioD  I  should  like  to 
ass  solved. 


cant  one,  and  should  be  pandered  on  by  the 
philanthropist  The  colored  population  of 
this  city  show  not  only  a  lower  ratio  of  mor- 
tality than  any  laboring  class  of  any  country, 
but  a  lower  mortality  than  the  aggregate 
population  (including  nobility  and  all)  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  except  England,  with 
which  it  is  about  on  a  par,  and  would  surpass 
even  England  were  the  slaves  taken  sepiu^te 
from  the  free  colored.  The  mortality  of  the 
aggregate  colored  population  of  Oharleston 
now  is  less  than  that  of  the  aggregate  of  any 
town  in  Europe. 

That  the  negro,  even  when  placed  under 
the  moet  favorable  drcumstanoes  as  to  phy- 
sical wants,  Ao,  is  unfavorably  affectea  by 
cold  dimates,  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
dispute.  All  the  hospital  practitioners  of 
the  northern  cities  must  acknowledge  the 
fact  So  sensitive  are  they  io  cold,  and  so 
little  are  they  affected  by  that  fell  destroyer 
of  the  white  race,  malaria^  which  kills  more 
than  war  and  Cimine,  that  they  suffer  in  the 
southern  states  more  from  diseases  of  winter 
than  those  of  summer.  They  are,  I  am  in- 
formed,  exempt  from  the  violent  congestive 
feveis  of  our  interior  districts,  and  other  vio 
lent  forms  of  marsh  fever;  and  so  exempt  are 
they  from  yellow  fever,  that  I  am  now  at- 
tending my  first  case  of  this  disease  in  a  full- 
blooded  negro.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
the  negro  blood  is  an  antidote  against  yellow 
fever,  for  the  smallest  admixture  of  it  with 
the  white  will  protect  against  this  disease, 
even  though  the  subject  come  from  a  healthy 
northern  latitude  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic 
There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare. 
I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  ^y  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  the  diseases  of  the  two  races, 
as  influenced  by  climate,  but  will  allude  to  a 
single  one— -consumption. 

m  Charleston  they  have  but  recently  com- 
menced separating  the  white  and  colored 
population  m  their  bills  of  mortality,  with  full 
details,  and  I  have  the  deaths  from  consump- 
tion in  the  latter  class  for  but  one  year,  viz., 
1846 ;  but  the  ratio  of  deatha  from  this  dis- 
ease is  BO  uniform,  that  it  fluctuates  but  little 
when  imdisturbed  by  epidemic  diseasea.  In 
Oharleston,  the  deaths  from  consumption  in 
1846  were  1  in  7  of  all  the  deaths;  and  m 
Mobile  the  average  for  the  three  years,  1844- 
'45-46,  the  ratio  was  1  in  8  in  the  colored 
population. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  New- York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  February  27, 
1847: 

*^  Colored  iTomtf.— The  report  of  the  resident 
physician,  James  D.  Fitch,  M.  D^  fur  the  year 
ending  1st  January,  1847,  is  just  published. 
By  the  tabular  aceount  of  the  mmates  during 
that  time,  which  specifies  the  sex,  age,  history 
and  diseases  of  all  who  have  come  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Fitch,  we  find  that  the 
total  number  in  charge  duiing  the  year  wu 
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464,  and  the  nnmbcr  of  deaths  89.     .     . 
The  disease  most  prominent  is  consumption, 
bj  which  more  than  one  half  of  the  deaths 
have  been  caused,  the  number  bein^  47/'  <&c 

Now,  how  near  this  astounding  mortality 
from  consumption  may  be  to  the  general  re- 
sult of  other  years  in  New- York  and  Boston, 
I  have  not  the  data  to  determine.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  plead  one 
side  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  very  glad 
if  some  gentleman  of  the  north  would  give 
me  or  the  public  all  the  infomoation  possible. 
Why  do  they  not  give  us  the  facts  fully  ? 

The  combined  influence  of  chmate  and  so- 
cial condition  is  again  illustrated  by  the  com- 
parative increase  of  the  colored  class  north 
and  south.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  loJicle  population  of  Philadelphia,  includ- 
ing white  ana  colored,  in  the  decennial  period 
from  1830  to  1840,  increase<l  36  per  cent, 
while  the  colored,  taken  alone,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  but  18  per  cent  From  the  constant 
escape  of  negroes  from  the  slave  states,  and 
the  protection  oflered  them  in  Philadelphia, 
we  should  have  expected  a  different  result. 
I  will  here  introduce  an  extract  bearing  on 
this  point  from  my  article  in  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  January,  1846,  on  tlie  Unity 
of  the  Human  Race. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  me- 
thods of  testing  the  influence  of  climate  on 
the  negro  race,  would  be  to  ascertain  the 
relative  proportion  of  children,  in  different 
states,  to  the  free  colored  women  between  16 
and  45  years,  (the  fruitful  age.)  I  have  ac-  \ 
cordingly  con:<tructed  the  following  table  from 
the  census  of  1840,  in  which  is  given  all  the 
free  colored  chiWren  under  10  years,  and  the 
colored  females  as  near  as  possible.  The  cen- 
sus gives  the  free  colored  femtiles  between  10 
and  24,  between  24  and  86,  and  between  36 
and  55.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  half  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  first  and  last,  and  addeti 
this  amount  to  the  whole  of  those  between  24 
and  36.  which  mu.<st  give  a  sufficiently  near 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

I  have,  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  table, 
placed  the  per  centage  of  excess  or  deficiency 
of  children  compared  with  the  females  ;  and 
the  excea?  or  deficiency  in  each  state  is  ex- 
preased  by  placing  the  sign  plus  or  minus  be- 
fore the  numl>er  expressing  the  per  centatj^e. 

I  have  confined  these  statistics  to  the  frc€ 
colored  popuUition,  because  they  are  the  most 
stationary  ;  and  similarity  of  habits  and  other 
circumstances  render  them  the  fairest  test 
Tliere  are  some  irregularities  in  these  statis- 
tics which  are  difficult  to  explain,  but  if  we 
take  the  aggregate  of  sections,  or  any  rational 
view  of  the  matter,  I  tliink  they  are  not  un- 
satisfactory. I  give  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  hoping  they  wfll  at  least  lead  the  way 
to  other  obserratioos. 


Maine , 

New-Hampshire. 

Massachusetts 

Rhoile  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New- York 

New-Jersey 

Penasylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Florida 

Arkansas. 

Michigan 

Dis.  of  Columbia 
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7,666  4-S9 

2,795  -1-37 

8u-i  -fW 

572  -f40 

.    Am  +50 

8.17Sl  -fJS 

1,864]  -fM 

1,984  -fSi 
-HI 

-f-55 
+1J 

-f^ 

+n 

-f-lT 


The  only  line  which  can  be  drawn  scroM 
the  Unitea  States  without  intersecting  fUtes, 
is  one  about  tliirty-aix  and  a  half  degna  fit 
latitude,  which  very  nearly  boands  oo  the 
north,  North  Carolina,  Teonessee,  and  ArkaB> 
sas.  The  states  of  North  Carolina,  Soolk 
CaroUna,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Oeorgta.  All* 
bania,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  an 
nil  south  of  this  line,  and  the  other  slates  til 
north  of  it  From  the  abundance  of  profi- 
sious,  the  absence  of  malaria,  the  prot^ctioo 
here  given  to  the  colored  class,  we  m^ht  rea* 
sonably  infer  that  they  would  be  most  pros- 
perous and  prolific  in  the  nerthem  divHioiL 
The  southern  division  comprises  all  the  mosl 
sickly  portions  of  our  country,  and  the  free 
negroes  have  less  liberty  and  indulgence  tfaao 
at. the  north.  A  calculation  made  from  tte 
above  table  gives  but  about  25  per  cent  raore 
children  than  females  m  the  northern  di^ri^oa, 
while  in  the  southern  the  excess  is  44  per 
cent.  The  New- England  states  akne  i^om 
3  per  cent,  less  ehiUhen  than  fimaUs  of  fikt 
ckUdbem ing  age. 
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By  the  censos  of  1800,  thore  were  in  the 
New-EnglaDd  states,  of  «11  agea,  17,817  free 
colored,  and  in  1840  th<re  were  but  22,688, 
or  an  increase  only  of  5,316  in  40  years  1  If 
climate  and  social  ocnditioo  have  nothing  to 
do  m\h  this  result,  I  must  leave  it  to  others 
to  show  what  becomes  of  the  natural  increase, 
and  of  the  colored  immigrants  constantly  com- 
ing ia. 

Bat^  had  we  all  the  data  necessary  for  fix- 
ing the  value  of  life  in  the  pure  whites  and 
blacks,  another  quesUoD  arises  with  regard  to 
the  longevity  of  the  mixed  bloods  or  mulcUtoea, 
This  question  presents  many  ramifications, 
which  are  not  only  curious,  but  deeply  im- 
portant to  the  philanthropist  It  has  been 
more  fully  treated  in  some  of  its  bearings 
than  1  have  room  for  here,  in  the  article  al- 
hded  to  in  the  Southern  Quarterly,  and  I 
DOW  shall  merely  touch  it  so  liu:  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  value  of  life.  Whether  it  be 
primitive  or  not,  the  white  and  black  races 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  tpteifieally 
difereni,  and  it  is  our  busmess  now  to  treat 
them  as  we  find  them  in  reference  to  our  sub- 
ject o 

A  writer  id  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  November,  1842,  under  the  Mg- 
nature  of  **  PhilanthropiBt,''  who  seems  to  be 
an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  uses  the  follow- 
ing language: 

**  From  authentic  statistics  and  extensive  cor- 
roborating information,  obtained  from  sources 
to  me  of  unquestionable  authority,  together 
witji  my  own  observations,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  following  statements  are  sub- 
atantially  correct : 

**  1st.  That  the  longevity  of  the  Afiioans  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  part  of  the  globe. 

*'2d.  That  mulattoea^  i  e^  those  bom  of 
parents  one  being  African  and  the  other  white 
or  Caucasian,  are  the  shortest  lived  of  any 
dass  of  the  human  race. 

'*3d.  That  the  mulattoes  are  not  more 
liable  to  die  tmder  the  age  of  26  than  the 
whites  or  blacks;  but  from  25  to  40  their 
deaths  are  as  10  to  1  of  either  the  whites  or 
blacks  between  those  ages ;  from  40  to'  65, 
the  deaths  are  as  50  to  1 ;  and  from  65  to 
10, 100  to  1. 

**  4th.  That  the  mortality  of  the  firee  peo- 
ple of  color  is  more  than  100  per  cent*  great- 
er. Ihan  that  of  slaves. 

**  6(h.  That  those  of  unmixed  extraction  in 
the  free  states  are  not  more  liable  to  sickness 
or  premattire  death  than  the  whites  of  their 
rank  and  condition  in  society;  but  that  the 
striking  mortality  so  manifest  among  the  free 
people  of  color,  is  in  every  community  and 
section  of  the  country  invariably  confined  to 
the  mulattoes. 

**  It  was  remarked  by  a  gentlenoan  from  the 
south,  eminent  for  his  intellectual  attainments, 
Aod  distiiiguiahed  for  his  conrect 


and  who  has  lived  numy  years  in  the  southern 
states,  that  he  did  not  Wieve  that  he  had 
ever  seen  a  mulatto  of  70  years  of  age. 

"  From  a  correspondence  published  in  the 
Boetoo  Spectator*  in  April  last,  are  taken  the 
following  statistics: 

"  In  a  colored  population  of  2,634,848,  in- 
cluding free  blacks,  there  are  1,980  over  100 
years  of  age;  whereas  there  are  but  647 
whites  over  100  in  a  peculation  of  14,581,000. 

"  In  Boston,  the  number  of  deaths  annually 
among  the  colored  population  is  about  1  in 
16,  and  there  are  fewer  pure  blacks  in  thk 
city  than  any  other.  The  same  comparative 
mortality  between  mulattoes  and  blacks  ex> 
ists  in  toe  West  Indiei  and  in  Quiana,  where 
unfavorable  social  causes  do  not  operate 
against  the  mulattoes  as  in  the  Uuited 
States." 

Though  they  do  substantially,  my  observa- 
tions at  thd  south  wiU  not  fully  corroborate 
all  the  above  conclusions  of  *'  Philanthropist** 
My  belief  is  that  the  mulattoes  do  die  more 
than  whites  or  blacks  under  25,  as  they  cef' 
iainly  do  above  this  age,  and  that  the  pure 
blacks  are  destroyed  by  cold  climate  as  well 
as  the  mulattoes,  though  tiie  latter  may  be 
most  sensitive. 

I  will  here  give  the  results  of  my  own  pro- 
fessional observation  during  twenty  years  at 
the  south,  which  I  feel  assured  time  and  ex* 
perience  will  substantially  confinn.  The  facts 
were  forced  upon  me  during  my  intercourse 
with  the  colored  class,  and  attracted  my  atten- 
tion long  before  I  had  formed  any  theory  on 
the  subject,  and  at  a  time  when  my  convic- 
tions were  tlie  opposite  of  what  they  now 
are. 

1st  The  mulattoes  are  intermediate  in  in- 
telligence between  the  blacks  and  whites. 

2d.  They  are  less  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue,  exposure,  and  hardships  of  all  kinds^ 
than  either  blacks  or  whites. 

8d.  The  mulatto  women  are  peculiarly  del- 
icate, and  more  subject  to  a  variety  of  chronic 
diseases  peculiar  to  females. 

4th.  The  women  are  bad  breeders  and  bad 
nurses — many  do  not  conceive,  and  most  are 
subject  to  abortions,  or  premature  births. 

5th  The  two  sexes,  when  they  marry,  are 
less  prolific  than  when  crossed  on  one  of  the 
parent  stocks.  / 

6th.  The  specific  difference  of  the  races  is 
strongly  illustrated  in  the  exemption  of  the 
negroes  firom  yellow  and  congestive  fevers; 
not  only  the  negro,  but  the  quarteroen,  though 
a  native  of  a  oold  latitude,  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent exempt ;  there  are  occasional  exceptions^ 
and  it  is  well  known  that  yellow  fever,  like 
cholera,  haa  often  been  £atal  to  domestic 
animals. 

The  above  facts,  which  I  think  will  in  the 
main  bold  good  in  all  the  Atlantic  states,  and 
are  more  marked  the  farther  north  we  lode, 
would  seem  to  be  contradicted  to  a  oooiidtt^ 
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able  extent,  if  not  vbollj  refuted,  by  an  op- 
posite state  of  fjibgs  on  tbe  gulf.  I  nope  tne 
contradiction,  however,  will  prove  to  be  only 
apparent 

The  mulattoes,  by  which  I  mean  all  grades 
of  mixture,  derived  from  tbe  early  population 
of  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New-Orleane,  and 
who  are  a  mixture  principally  of  French  and 
Spanish  blood  with  that  of  the  negro,  present 
very  different  physical  characters  from  the 
muL&ttoes  seen  m  the  Atlantic  states,  who  are 
derived  mainly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  complexion  on  the  gulf  of  the  colored 
Creoles  (as  they  are  called)  is  a  strong  copper, 
or  bronze  of  different  shades,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  and  strikingly  different  from 
the  chalky,  sickly  hue  of  the  others ;  they  ex- 
cite at  once  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  nno,  or 
distinct  race — are  well  formed,  more  robust 
and  hardy,  and  their  features  often  regular 
and  handsome,  partaking  little  oi  the  contour 
of  the  negro ;  they  are  also  much  more  pro- 
lific and  long-lived  than  the  mulattoes  of  the 
colder  states.  A  stranger  coming  to  Mobile, 
or  New-Orleans,  could  not  fail  to  be  forcibly 
•truck  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  these 
colored  Creoles,  many  of  whom  resemble  so 
closely  certain  Mongol  tribes,  as  to  give  strong 
support  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  8.  G.  Morton, 
that  the  latter  may  possibly  be  a  mixed  race 
of  Caucasians  and  negroes;  an  idea  which 
will  be  much  strengthened  by  his  remarks  on 
the  influence  of  dimate  on  hybridity.  Their 
hair  is  often  as  straight,  black,  and  glossy  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  or  Indian ;  the  high  dieek- 
bone  and  obliquity  of  the  eyes  is  not  uncom- 
mon. In  looking  over  the  well-executed 
heads  in  Richard^  Physical  History  of  Man,  I 
can  find  no  type  of  the  colored  races  of  the 
old  toarld,  as  the  Mongol,  Hindoo,  Malay,  <&c, 
of  which  I  have  not  seen  a  good  imitation  in 
real  life  among  the  colored  Creoles  of  Mobile 
and  New-Orleans ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  show  no  resemblance  to  the  eUforigines 
of  the  new  world — these  stand  out  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  as  Dr.  Morton's  Crania 
Americana  will  show,  as  boldly  as  a  new  and 
distinct  creation. 

It  is  perhaps  a  difficult  task  to  account  for 
the  above  differences  between  these  Creoles 
and  the  mulattoes  of  colder  climates;  it  is 
possible  that  a  reason  may  be  found  in  certain 
affinities  or  repulsions  of  certain  races,  which 
fits  or  unfits  them  for  perfect  amalgamation. 
Tlie  population  of  Germany,  Franc**,  Spain, 
Italy,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  is  such 
a  heterogeneous  compound  at  the  present  day 
of  aborigines,  Celts,  Sdavonians,  and  Ger- 
mans, that  there  are  now  endless  disputes  as 
to  the  original  physical  character  of  each  of 
these  latter  races,  and  as  to  the  blood  which 
now  predominates  in  each  country.  The 
modem  Britons,  and  the  Germans,  from  whom 
they  are  principally  descended,  are  usually 
fnuch  more  lair  m  complexion  than  the  French, 


Spaniards,  Italians^  Russians,  Poles,  Ac,  who, 
Lawrence  and  others  maintain,  are  derived 
from  the  Celts  am)  Slavons,  of  dark  ekm, 
hair  and  eyes.  Ex{)lain  the  fact  as  we  may, 
it  is  to  my  mind  evident  that  neeroes  amal- 
gamate much  better  with  the  dark  than  tbe 
rair  races. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  tpedfic  diflereoee 
between  the  two  racee,  ^Caucasian  and  Negro,) 
and  the  many  peculiarities  which  belor^  to 
the  mulatto,  I  think  we  are  lustifiable  in  n- 
garding  the  latter  as  a  hybrid.  •  I  have  sbowa 
on  a  former  occasion  Uiat  naturalnts  have 
been  able  to  lay  down  no  rule  which  oonld 
offer  the  slightest  objection  to  this  idea.  We 
have  shown  also  that  different  hybrids  ire 
subject  to  very  different  laws ;  some  are  pro- 
lific and  others  not,  Ac  Why  may  it  not  be 
a  law  of  the  human  hybrid,  that  it  is  more 
delicate,  less  hardy  and  long-lived  than  tbe 
parent  stocks  ?  There  are  facts  in  natural  Ya*- 
tory  which  lend  support  to  this  idea. 

Dr.  Morton,  the  distinguished  author  of  ths 
Crania  Americana  and  Egyptica,  in  a  paper 
read  last  November  before  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in   PUladelpbia,  on  "hy- 
bridity in  animals  and  plants,  considered  m 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  unitv  of  the 
human  species,"  give  us  some  interesting  &cli, 
which  may  account  more  satisfiurtorily  for  tbe 
distinctive  character  of  the  mulattoes  nor^ 
and  south.    After  showing  that  not  only  dif- 
ferent specie*,  but  genera  produce   prolific 
hybrids,  he  gives  facts  to  prove  that  climate 
has  much  to  do  with  the  fecundity  of  oertaia 
hybrids ;  they  may  not  breed,  for  example, 
in  a  cold  clmyite,  but  will  in  a  warm  one, 
which  is  more  congenial   to    their   m^tar^. 
Such  would  seem  to  be  the  case  with  tiM 
mulatto  or  hybrid  offiipring  of  the  C«ucaaia 
and  Negro  races ;  the  facts  can  be  dearly  es- 
tablish^ that  the  mulattoes  (tbe  colored  Cre- 
oles at  least)  of  Mobile  and  New-Oricaaa 
are  more  prolific,  more  hardy,  longer  Uved, 
and  in  every  respect  a  superior  race  to  those 
of  the  north.    My  observations   for  eome 
years  were  made  on  the  mulattoes  of  South 
Carolina,  and,  even  as  far  sooth  as  tbie,  ther 
inferiorify  is  manifest 

The  lacts  and  deductions  thus  for  preseat- 
ed  would  lead  very  strongly  to  tbe  eondn- 
sion  that  the  black  slaves  of  the  south  are 
very  safe  risks  for  insurance ;  but  thoi^  ffJBj 
persuaded  of  the  favorable  position  of  tha 
class,  both  as  to  climate  and  social  cooditioa, 
in  reference  to  health  and  lonfrevity,  and 
though  deeply  impressed  with  the  importaDca 
of  this  branch  of  life  insurance  to  tne  slav* 
states,  still  I  must  say  that  I  believe  there  art 
yet  no  data  by  which  the  value  of  these  Irrat 
can  be  fixed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justi- 
fy the  thoughtless  procedure  of  some  com- 
paniea. 

The  mortality  among  the  colored  class  ia 
Charleston,  induding  buMks,  mnlatloe<s  s2ava% 
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■Dd  free,  is  1  in  44  anDuany ;  wid  thoogh  this  frames  of  bis  wretched  operatives ;  after  ooe 


is  a  more  fiiTomble  table  than  can  be  found 
in  any  laboring  class  in  Ae  world,  and  thoogfa 
even  this  mortality  might  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished  ooald  we  separate  the  free  and  the  hy- 
brids from  the  black  slayes ;  yet  it  most  be 
remembered  that  among  the  whites  it  is  only 
the  better  dass  that  Appir  for  policies,  ancl 
that  the  nej^roea  are  the  laboring  class  of  the 
■oath.  It  IS  a  well-known  fact»  that  as  yon 
rise  in  the  soda  of  society,  so  does  the  loo- 
gevily  increase,  simply  because  the  ujpper 
elassee  are  leas  exposed  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases, and  can  command  comforts  and  prompt 
medical  advice  in  sickness.  The  experience 
too  of  insoranoe  companies  in  Europe,  shows 
thai  there  is  far  less  mortality  in  their  se- 
lected lives  th«i  in  the  aggregate  population 
<tf  a  natioa  It  cannot  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed, then,  that  the  slaves  at  the  south  can  equal 
'in  longevity  tiie  better  classes  of  Europe,  or 
the  selected  lives  of  insurance  companies. 

llie  Uack  slavey  though  generally  treated 
-with  kindness  and  indulgence,  are  the  labor- 
ing dass — are  exposed  much  to  the  causes  of 
Aitu>A9tkj  and  are  less  protected  in  sickness 
than  the  higher  classes ;  like  the  nuin-servant 
and  maid-servant  of  the  free  states,  they  are 
less  cared  for  in  sickness  and  health  than  the 
master  and  mistress.  The  longest  lived  class 
m  England  are  the  nobility ;  and  though  pov- 
tttjr  io  iteelf  may  not  be  a  sin,  it  is  not  only 
a  disgrace,  but  tempts  many  a  poor  fellow  to 
aell  soul  aixl  body  ooth. 

**  Lord  lead  us  not  into  temptation,*'  is  the 
wisest  prayer  ever  uttered — it  contains  a  pro* 
fMind  reflection  on  human  nature.  Men  are 
prone  to  become  very  good  and  pious  when 
they  get  too  old  to  be  tempted,  and  we  would 
therefore  pray  daily  not  to  be  tempted.  life 
insurance  on  negroes  oflers  strong  temptations 
to  be  feared,  many  of  which  I  have  not  time 
to  enumerate. 

When  a  company  insures  the  life  of  a  free 
man,  it  has  the  best  of  all  guaranties  against 
Ibal  play,  viz.:  the  innate  love  of  fife  of 
the  insured  party.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
ve  occasioDally  see  at  the  south  unfeeUng 
masters,  as  we  do  unfeeling  husbands,  cruel 
CKtbers,  and  cruel  masters  to  apprentices,  in 
the  free  states ;  and  such  individuals  will  not 
ahow  any  increase  of  kindness  during  sick- 
ness, should  their  interest  be  opposed  to  hu- 
manity. As  long  as  the  negro  is  sound,  and 
worth  more  than  the  amount  insured,  self- 
interest  will  prompt  the  owner  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  slave ;  but,  if  the  slave  become 
UDsound,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  per- 
fect recovery,  the  underwriters  cannot  expect 
hir  play-— the  insurance  money  is  worth  more 
ttan  the  slave,  and  the  latter  is  regarded 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  superannuated  horse. 

Hum^n  nature  is  the  same  every  where, 
and  at  ail  times.  See  how  the  English  manu- 
hebares  coins  his  guineas  out  of  the  exhausted 


set  of  victims  is  worked  to  death,  another  is 
at  hand  ready  for  the  sacrifica  So  with  the 
southern  masters;  though  their  slaves,  as  a 
general  rule,  meet  with  more  kindness  than 
any  laboring  class  in  the  world,  yet  when  it 
ceases  to  be  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  slave,  he  will  in  many 
instances  cease  to  be  careful  of  it.  Any  man 
who  will  drive  a  horse  cruelly,  wiUdnve  a 
negro  or  operative  to  death,  if  he  can  gain 
any  thing  ny  so  doing. 

Suppose  a  thousand  slaves  to  be  insured 
for  seven  yearsi  and  at  the  end  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  years,  a  portion  of  them 
should  become  unsound,  and  it  is  no  longer 
the  interest  of  the  owners  that  they  should 
live  out  the  seven  years;  would  not  many 
be  like  the  Yankee  captain  with  the  insured 
ship,  "  Damn  the  old  hulk,  let  her  sink — ^I 
am  safe."  That  "  Almighty  Dollar  *  would 
soon  silence  the  soft^  small  voice  of  human- 
ity. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  unsound  negroes  would  be  insured 
fraudulently,  which  could  be  easily  done— 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  ne^es 
who  will  nurse  the  master  with  untiring 
devotion  and  kindness,  night  and  day,  are, 
like  dog^  utterly  regardless  of  each  other's 
wants  in  sickness ;  tJhis  is  a  characteristic  in 
freedom  or  slavery. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  insure  ne^es  on 
plantations  in  the  country,  because  it  is  im- 
possible, I  fear,  to  get  competent  and  reli- 
able medical  examiners,  and  for  other 
reasons.  Most  of  the  applications  would 
probably  be  from  the  towns.  It  has  not 
been,  nor  do  I  tiiink  it  is  likely  to  become, 
the  custom  of  masters  to  insure  slaves^ 
except  in  those  instances  where  they  sup- 
pose some  extraordinary  risk  to  life  is  in- 
curred, and  if  such  risks  alone  be  taken,  the 
chances  must  be  against  the  underwriters. 
I  will  mention  for  example  the  fact^  that 
most  of  the  negroes  presented  to  me  for 
insurance  have  been  deck  hands  of  steam* 
boatsi  who,  besides  the  danger  of  being 
blown  up,  are  exposed  to  other  dangers 
much  greater ;  at  one  moment  they  are  em- 
ployed as  firemen,  and  at  the  next^  they  are 
rolling  cotton  bales  down  the  river  bank  at 
midnight  in  a  cold  rain.  Many  are  conse- 
quently attacked  by  pleurisy,  and  other 
acute  diseases;  they  are  not  unfrequently 
seriondy  injured  by  blows  from  the  cotton 
bales  while  rolling  down  the  high  blufia^ 
and  lastly,  they  often  become  intemperate, 
and  contract  other  bad  habits  whien  lead 
to  disturbance  of  health. — UToH, 

Since  the  above  was  printed,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Nott» 
which  is  worthy  of  attention : 

Thx  Slavs  QussnoN. — ^With  what  intense 
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anxiety  are  tli«  ejes  of  the  whole  countrj  | 
fixed  upon  the  meeting  of  oar  next  national 
assembly  I  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  struggle  which  must  shake 
the  Union  to  its  very  foundations  ?  The 
social  position  of  the  negro  raoe^  and  its 
influences  on  the  various  sections  of  the 
country,  is  to  be  discussed,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, most  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
north  and  south,  are  wholly  unprepared 
to  meet  the  great  difficulties  that  complicate 
this  subject ;  and  the  facts  I  haye  here  and 
on  former  occasions  alluded  to,  call  loudly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  statesman,  the 
patriot  and  philanthropist  All  the  reason- 
ing and  action  of  legislators  heretofore  have 
been  deduced  too  much  from  the  history  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  as  if  the  question  were 
settled  tliat  the  white  man  and  negro  are 
essentially  tlie  same,  and  demand  the  same 
course  oi  policy.  When  we  ask  for  facU 
— for  some  clear  light  of  experience^  drawn 
from  tile  history  of  the  past,  to  lead  us  out 
of  the  labyrinth  in  which  fate  has  placed  us — 
^  we  are  answered  by  the  sentimental  ab- 
stractions of  the  closet  But,  Mr.  Editor, 
these  great  difficulties  cannot  be  met  and 
overcome  by  abstractions.  We  must  look 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  races  for  light ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
nothing  wise — nothing  productive  of  sub- 
stantial good  to  the  negro  race — can  be 
effected  without  a  full  knowledge  of  their 
physical  and  intelleotaal  character. 

Can  humanity  look  without  a  shudder 
upon  the  reckless  impetuosity  with  which 
demagogues  and  fanatics  decide  great  ques- 
tions  like  this,  involving  the  lives,  fortunes, 
and  happiness  of  millions  of  human  beings^ 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  those 
facts  which  are  indispensable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  rational  opinion?  The  angry  and 
senseless  discussions  on  negro  emancipation, 
which  have  agitated  Christendom  tor  the 
last  half  century,  were  oommenced  in  igno- 
rance, and  the  abolitionists  have  only  become 
more  angry  and  unreasonable  as  facts  have 
risen  up  against  their  theorie& 

It  has  become  evident  that  this  contro* 
versy,  as  now  conducted,  must  lead  to  con- 
sequences .fraught  with  evil  both  to  the 
white  and  black  races.  Is  it  not  time,  then, 
that  good  and  wise  men  should  rise  up,  in- 
form themselves  thoroughly,  and,  looking 
the  difficulties  full  in  the  &ce,  adopt  such  a 
course  as  reason  and  humanity  shall  dic- 
tate? 

The  object  of  the  honest  abolitionist  must 
certainly  be,  to  better  the  condition  either 
of  the  white  or  black  races.  How  are  the 
whites  to  be  benefited?  What  the  distant 
fature  may  bring  forth,  human  sagacity 
«annot  foretell ;  but  we  know  that  all  great 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  policy  of  a  coun- 


try moft  be  nroductiv«  of  distre«;  and  no 
one  can  doubt  that  emanoipstion  of  the 
southern  slaves  woiild,  for  a  long  series  of 
year^  be  followed  by  utter  desiructiom  of 
the  great  staples  of  the  south,  and  a  corrs* 
sponding  destruction  of  the  manufaetorior 
and  other  interests  of  the  north.  It  woold 
not  stop  here ;  but  the  old^  nations  who 
are  fed  by  our  commerce  would  suffer,  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  ourselves.  Should 
such  conseouences  be  hazarded  withost 
good  and  sumcient  reasons?  But  how  an 
the  blacks  to  be  benefited  by  eiaanopa* 
tion?  This  is  the  n^eat  point  on  which  the 
controversy  should  run.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  light  on  this  pointy  either  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  or  m  the  teachings  of 
the  present  day?  Will  some  abolitioniil 
talk  to  us  sober  sense  and  reason,  and  de> 
monstrate  some  plan  by  which  the  negro 
can  be  made  free,  prosperous  and  happy  t 
I  am  a  slave  owner,  ana  while  on  the  one 
hand  I  shall,  in  common  with  the  eouthera 
people,  resist  all  encroachments  on  oar  ecu- 
stitutional  and  natural  rights,  I  am,  on  the 
other  hand,  free  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to 
advocate  any  scheme  of  emancipation  which 
will  insure  to  the  slaves  of  the  south  greatsr 
happiness  than  they  now  enjoy.  Everj 
eanaid  and  intelligent  man,  who  has  exanh 
ined  the  facts,  must  acknowledge  that  ths 
negroes  of  the  southern  states  are  infinitely 
better  off  than  those  of  Africa,  all  of  whoa 
are  the  slaves  of  barbarian  chiefs ;  that  they 
are  in  a  far  better  condition,  morally  aod 
physically,  and  more  happy,  than  these  of 
the  free  states ;  that  they  are  in  every  re* 
s^)ect  in  a  better  condition  than  the  enaa- 
cipated  blacks  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  that 
African  colonization,  and  the  long  and  pain- 
ful labors  of  missionaries^  have  so  far  result- 
ed in  no  good. 

Whether  the  negro  be  of  distine);  origin— 
whether  he  be  a  descendant  of  Adam, 
changed  by  the  long  conttnned  action  sf 
physical  causes,  or  whether  the  Alm^faky 
has,  by  a  direct  curse,  blaekened  bis  skin 
and  clouded  hn  intellect,  it  is  not  our  inteih 
tion  here  to  inquire ;  bntit  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  negro  now  presents  peculiar  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  charaeiera  We  moa^ 
therefore,  take  him  as  we  find  him,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  is  immaterial  whick 
theory  we  adopt.  The  true  questions  to  be 
decided  are — To  what  position  among  maa- 
Idnd  is  he  now  best  suited  ?  and,  to  wbal 
position  more  exalted  can  time  and  experi- 
ence elevate  him  ? 

Though  many  contend  that  mental  eol- 
tivation,  continued  through  several  generar 
tions,  may  greatly  improve  a  raeev  no  <m« 
of  our  authoritative  writers  on  the  natural 
history  of  roan,  whether  Christian  or  Infi- 
dd,  whether  advocating  or  opposing  tbi 
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tmity  of  the  hnman  raoe^  can  be  ibtrnd  to 
maintain  the  intelleetual  equality  of  the 
black  and  white  races. 

Experience  teaches  that  none  but  an  in- 
telligent people  are  fit  for  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment short  of  anabsolnte  deepotiem,  and 
it  is  difHcnlt  to  imagine  how  the  negro  is  to 
be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  qualify  him 
for  self-goTemmeot.  He  cannot  be  eauent- 
ed  to  any  extent  while  a  stare,  because  he 
becomes  unfit  for  slayery  and  dangerous  to 
the  master.  He  cannot  be  liberated  and 
•llowed  to  remain  where  he  now  is,  because 
a  large  population,  so  indolent^  improvident 
and  vicious  as  free  negroes  every  where  are, 
eould  not  be  tolerated  in  any  country. 
Could  Alabama,  for  example,  permit  her 
800,000  slaves  to  be  freed  and  turned  loose 
within  her  borders!  And  I  would  ask  the 
states  north  of  the  Potomac,  if  they  would 
Tote  for  the  emancipation  of  three  millions 
of  Blaves»  with  the  *proti»o/*  that  when 
liberated  they  should  all  settle  at  the  north  f 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  abolitionists  of  the 
north  would  sooner  vote  that  all  the  tribes 
of  Africa  should  be  turned  over  to  the  devil 
without  benefit  of  clei^.  Self-preservation 
equally  forbids  that  such  an  idea  should  be 
entertained  for  the  southern  states. 

But  one  scheme,  then,  can  be  seriously  en- 
tertained, vix.,  that  of  colonization ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  some  one  would  give 
us  a  project  by  which  these  millions  of  igno 
rant,  stupid  negroes  can  be  successfully  col- 
onized, and  kept  from  relapsing  (as  they  are 
rapidly  doing  m  St  Domingo)  into  African 
barbarism.  The  experiments  in  colonization, 
and  even  the  gigantic  efibrts  to  suppress  the 
darve  trade,  have  %o  far  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  evil ;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  if  the  negro  can  be  so  improved 
•s  to  qualify  him  for  self-government,  a  long 
eeries  of  jears  will  be  required  to  effect  such  a 
result  The  monumental  nistory  of  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  recent  researches  of  Bunseo,  Lep- 
ehxB,  and  other  learned  hierologists,  shows, 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  neero  presented  the 
■ame  physical  and  intellectnal  characters  6  000 
years  ago  that  he  does  now ;  and  how  long, 
may  it  be  asked,  will  it  take  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  Caucasian  standard  t  I  deny,  positivelv, 
that  there  is  any  evidence  in  the  history  of  tie 
part,  or  the  experience  of  our  own  tunes,  to 
prove  that  the  brain  of  a  race  can  be  enlarged 
and  the  intellect  expanded  by  cultivation 
Unoogh  a  series  of  generations.  The  skulls 
€i  the  untutored  Oermans  of  antiquity — of 
4fae  Greek  peasants — of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  of  the  wandering  Circassians,  who  are 
DOW  bidding  defiance  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  are  as  well  formed  as  those  of  the 
nobility  of  England  of  the  present  day. 
Baron  Larrey,  whone  authority  will  not  be 
questioned  in  this  matter,  ieua  us  that  the 
wandering  Arabs   have   the  finest  formed 


brains  he  ever  saw.  The  Caucasian  head  is 
always  ready  formed,  and  when  the  spark  is 
applied  the  mtellect  blazes  forth.  Wherever 
this  race  is  brought  under  a  good  government, 
great  men  spring  up  from  the  very  forests. 
Can  any  one  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
genius  of  Alexander,  Ctesar,  Ifapoleon,  Han- 
nibal, Kewton,  La  Place,  Cuvier,  Shnkspeare, 
(fee,  is  attributable  to  cultivated  ancestry? 
No— the  same  blood  has  been  coursing 
through  the  veins  of  the  race  from  Adam 
down  to  the  present  day. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
negro  really  is  susceptible  of  progressive  im- 
provement. Where  is  the  nation  willing  to 
devote  the  time  and  money  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  three  millions  of  negroes  I  Will 
Old  England?  No.  Will  New-England  ?  No. 
Tliey  may  both  be  ready  to  sacrifice  both  the 
whites  and  blacks  of  the  south  on  the  altar 
of  false  humanity,  but  neither  will  stretch  out 
his  hand  to  offer  substautial  aid  in  the  cause. 

I  must  bring  this  hasty  letter  to  a  close, 
but  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  make  appa- 
rent tne  paramount  importance  of  negro 
staliMtics.  If  the  blacks  are  intellectually  in- 
ferior to  the  whites — if  the  whites  are  dete- 
riorated by  amalgamation  with  the  blacks — 
if  the  loogevitv  and  physical  perfection  of  the 
mixed  race  is  below  that  of  either  of  the  pure 
races,  and  if  the  negro  is  by  nature  unfit  for 
self-government  these  are  grave  matters  for 
consideratioa  These  conclusions  I  solemnly 
believe  to  be  true,  and  that  lull  investigation 
will  only  tend  to  confirm  them ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  my  conviction  is  the  result  of  much 
personal  ol»ervation  and  careful  perusal  of 
every  work  of  note  on  the  natural  history  of 
man  in  the  French  and  English  languages. 

The  negroes  have  attained  a  greater  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation — gi-eater  physical 
development  and  longevity,  and  incomparably 
more  happiness,  in  our  slave  states,  than  they 
have  ever  enjoyed  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. Every  feeling  of  humanity,  then, 
and  every  motive  of  policy,  should  bid  us 
handle  gently  a  question  of  such  extreme 
delicacy.  We  have  yet  no  light  to  guide  us 
safely  in  a  change ;  and  as  we  know  that  the 
southern  people  are  responsible  to  God  alone 
for  their  sins,  and  that  it  is  his  hand  at  last 
that  rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  it  would 
be  better,  far,  to  leave  this  question  to  the 
slow  but  certain  work  of  time  and  expe- 
rience.   (Mobile,  Ala.) 

Phtsioal  and  Moral  CoNnrnoiv  of  Blaoxs, 
North  and  SoDrn.* — We  have  lately  taken 
some  pains  in  examining  the  reports  of  1846, 
1846,  and  1847,  of  the  Prifon  Viicipline  Ai- 
sociatiofiy  kindly  furnished  us  at  the  ofiice  in 
New-York,  in  the  hope  of  finding  btatistical 
information  which  might  be  of  value  in  con- 

•  Bj  the  Editor. 
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nection  with  the  tabject  of  the  aboye  article ; 
but,  unfortuDAtelj,  the  same  fault  may  be 
IbuDd  with  theee  reporte  as  with  all  others, 
that  they  do  not  suffideotly  discriminate 
between  black  and  white.  Howeyer,  sudi 
fiictB  as  we  could  gather,  after  a  search  of  a 
thousand  pages,  we  present  Tbej  pertain 
as  much  to  the  menus  as  the  longeyity  of 
northern  negroee. 

MORTALITY   OV  PHILADXLPHIl. 

Penitentiary, 

Whites,  Blacks, 

Tears.  per  cent.         per  cent. 

1830 4.19  0. 

1881   4.18  10.02 

1882 1.44  18.62 

1888     1.11  0. 

1884 8  6.68 

1886 1.26  4.61 

1886 99  6.74 

1887  8.  6.49 

1888 2.92  11.80 

1889 81  4.62 

1840 8.88  8.02 

1841   1.97  4.61 

1842 1.41  9.08 


27.24 


2.09 


86.14 


6.62 


1821  .... 

1822  .... 

1823  .... 

1824  .... 

City, 

2.31 

2.89 

2.96 

2.86 

5.92 
4.65 
6.71 
6.71 

1826  .... 

2.36 

8.70 

1826 

2.48 

8.82 

1827  .... 

1828  .... 

1829  .... 

2.11 

2.29 

2.27 

5.29 

'  4.81 

4.22 

1880  .... 

2.20 

8.68 

24.22 


2.42 


47.51 
4.75 


**  It  will  be  perceiyed,"  sajB  the  report  of 
1845,  (from  which  this  table  is  taken,^  **  that 
tiiiese  numbers  are  to  each  other  in  tne  pro- 
portion of  1  to  1.96.  That  is,  out  of  1,000  of 
each  color  residing  in  the  cib^,  196  blacks  die 
for  eyery  100  whites;  and  for  eyery  1,000  of 
each  color  in  the  Penitentiary,  the  astoni^h- 
inff  number  of  816  blacks  to  eyery  100 
whites.  Returns  from  the  Philadelphia 
Oounty  Prison,  for  the  last  ten  years,  snow 
that  out  of  101  deaths  in  that  establishment, 
64  died  of  consumption.  Of  these,  40  were 
colored,  and  14  white.* 

In  the  Wethersfield  Penitentiary,  from 
March,  1841,  to  March,  1844,  the  ayerage  of 
deaths  was  2.82  for  whites^  10.96  for  colored. 


Eastern  Penitentiary,  PenaBylyania,  lor  iiam 
years,  ending  1848,  1.65  per  cent  deatfai, 
white;  6.63  black.  Iq  the  Philadelphia  prinn, 
for  ten  years,  ending  1845,  white  prisooei^ 
1.179;  black,  1,089;  deaths  white,  1  in  46; 
black,  1  in  12.  The  whole  admission  of  con- 
victs in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsji> 
yania,  from  October,  1829,  to  December,  1846, 
was  2,054,  of  which  692  were  black,  or  aboot 
onetl^dl  This  frightful  inunorality  and  crims 
of  the  black  population  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  reflected  how  small  a  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Pennsylyania,  or  even  of 
Philadelphia,  it  embracea.  Extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  in  1840  yery  nearly  140  per  cent 
of  the  inmates  of  the  same  prison  were  col- 
ored I  "  Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Ginoo,  the  phy- 
sician in  charge,  in  his  report,  "  the  mok 
striking  feature  is  the  great  disproportifln 
between  white  and  colored  deaths— -a  dispro* 
portion  that  has  engaged  the  attention  sod 
sympathy  of  some  of  our  most  enlightened 
and  beneyolent  dtiaens,  and  giyen  rise  ts 
various  hypotheses.  If  my  experience,  ic, 
justify,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  it  ii 
owing  entirely  to  tkeir  utter  neglect  of  On 
neeettary  means  ofnre%erving  healtk,  extremt 
aentuulity^  <tc  This  opinion  I  beUeye  mysslf 
in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  to  substaB' 
tiate,"<bc. 

In  1845,  Matthew  L.  Beyan,  Esq.,  Proh 
dent  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Penns^ 
yania,  adverts  again  to  the  subject:  *"  The  la- 
crease  of  deaths  comes  from  bucks.    This  in- 
crease  of  mortality  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
those  colored  inmates  from  the  oounty  ef 
Philadelphia,  are  to  conttUutiomally  ditenedt 
as  under  any  and  all  cireumataneet  to  be  skoti' 
livedo  from  their  character  and  habitM,    Tbej 
die  of  eonttitutional  and  chronic  cfisordm, 
which  are  general  among  their  order,  owing  Is 
the  privations  they  undergo^  and  Ike  want  ef 
proper  attention  in  infancy,  and  their  pta^ 
liar  mode  of  living,^    Mr.  Bevan  oooclodes: 
"Indulging  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits^  suh- 
jected  to  a  prejudice,  tohich  Inds  dedance  to  mf 
successful  attempt  to  improve  their  physical 
or  moral  condition,  from  youth  to  manhood^ 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disease  in  their  cimsti' 
tutions,  and   at  last    becoming  immaies  sf 
prisonsT  IN 

These  sad  and  mournful  iHctores  from  a 
city  like  Philadelphia,  where  the  blacks  might 
be  supposed  as  favorably  situated  as  freedom 
could  make  them,  are  worthy  of  deep  oob* 
templation.  If,  after  a  period  of  so  protrael* 
ed  nreedom,  their  condition  has,  so  far  trom 
improvinff,  sunk  lower  and  lower,  beyond 
measure  lower  than  in  any  city  where  the 
institution  of  slavery  exists^  it  would  aeeni 
full  time  for  blind  and  raving  seatimeotalitf 
to  come  to  its  senses,  and  let  akne  what  it  ii 
incapable  of  meddling  with  without  mischieC 
I^  however,  the  "  equality "  of  the  negros* 
north,  south,  and  east  ii  the  point,  dermis 
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tfte  mnUhem,  or,  irhat  is  the  same  thing,  as 
Philadelphia  ahowty  free  i/tem,  and  you  have 
ike  desired  retuU, 

We  iotrodnce  a  few  more  fiicts  from  the 
Prison  Discipline  Reporta  In  the  New- York 
Penitentiarj,  1846,  there  were  788  whites, 
96  blacky  or  1  in  6.  The  blacks  in  New- 
York  do  not  exceed,  if  they  equal,  1-50  of  the 
whole  population.  In  the  City  Prison  the 
blacks  were  about  20  per  cent,  or  1  in  6^. 
Tlie  reader  will  understand  what  is  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  black  and  white  population 
in  the  city  ef  New- York.  At  Sin^  Sing, 
1846,  there  were  864  inmates,  of  which  193 
(1  in  4|)  were  black.  One  seventh  of  the 
oommiunents  of  that  year  were  black.  Of 
the  committed,  400  were  intemperate— -110 
being  blacka  Number  of  deaths  in  prison 
among  blacks,  in  1846,  were  -29—4  bemg  of 
ooDsunoption,  and  7  rheumatism. 

Dr.  Welch,  in  his  report  of  1844,  says :  •*  It 
also  appears  from  the  records  of  the  State 
Prison  of  Connecticut  that»  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  institution  in  1828,  half  of 
the  deatkM  heme  been  among  the  blacks^  amount- 
ing to  6.40  per  cenLy  whites,  1.07  per  cent,  f 
He  also  refers  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Nott^  of 
Mobile^  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  the 
blacks  of  the  north  possess  **  less  vitality  than 
thetehites," 

We  regret  that  our  data  at  this  moment 
are  so  incomplete.  They,  however,  present 
acme  food  for  reflection.  One  might  think 
that  our  friends  and  fellow-citizens  at  the 
north  would  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after 
the  condition  of  their  own  affairs,  instead  of 
troubling  themselves  with  ours.  We  do  not 
envy  them  their  occupation  in  either  case. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY.— The  Origin,  Pro- 

6KES8,  A!ID  pROSPXCTTS   OF    SlAVERT    IN    THI 

VtnTKD  States,  dca — Whatever  definition  may 
be  given  to  slavery,  or  by  whatever  laws  it 
baa  been  conceived  necessary  to  regulate  it, 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  per- 
9onal  character  of  the  slave,  or  his  rank  as  an 
element  of  population,  distinguishes  entirelv 
the  relation,  and  that  i^e  idea  of  property  is 
a  auburdinate  one,  sui  generis,  and  in  but  a 
limited  de^e  analogous  to  what  is  usually 
imderstood  by  thatt^m  in  its  technical  sense. 
Property  gives  the  absolute  power  and  con- 
trol, not  only  over^  but  tn,the  subject,  without 
aoy  limitation  or  restraint,  except  so  far  as 
the  rights  of  others  shall  not  be  interfered  with. 
It  exists  by  my  will,  and  I  may  change,  alter, 
or  destroy  it  x^o  such  power  is,  or  perhaps 
ever  has  been,  claimed  or  exercised  over  the 
slave,  »ince  the  Christian  world  first  abandoned 
the  barbarous  doctrine  that  an  infidel  was  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  human  being. 

The  power  which  the  master  exercises  over 
a  slave  is  far  more  analogous  to  that  cxer- 
daed  upon  an  indentured  apprentice  than  to 
aoy  power  claimed  over  a  mere  chattel    The 


appreotioeship  may  be  aa  involuntary  as  the 
slavery  in  its  incipiency  and  continuance,  and 
verv  often  is.  The  apprentice  and  the  slave  are 
both  for  a  term  of  years,  the  one  being  for  a  life^ 
time.  The  master's  power,  in  both  instances, 
extends  to  the  entire  regulation  and  control  of 
the  person,  and  the  absolute  enjoyment  of  his 
labor.  In  both  instances  is  he  responsible  to 
the  law  for  an  abuse  of  power.  The  obliga- 
tions of  the  master  are  identical  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree—support,  or  support  and 
instruction.  In  either  instance  there  is  room 
for  much  kindness  and  much  tyranny. 

The  analogy  between  the  slave  and  the  ap- 
prentice fails  m  these  respects,  that  the  master 
may  at  any  time  transfer  to  another  his  right 
in  the  personal  services  of  his  slave,  and  has 
the  same  dif  posing  power  over  his  oflbpring 
bom  during  slavery.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  these  are  not  necessary  and  characteristic 
elements  of  slavery,  any  more  than  the  ab- 
sence of  a  transferring  power  is  necessary  in 
apprenticeship.  The  master's  obligations  to 
the  slave  are  not  personal  to  him,  are  not 
founded  upon  any  particular  skill  which  may 
be  peculiar,  but  may  be  performed  by  anv  of 
the  human  family.  He  has  been  at  the  whole 
expense,  care,  and  concern  of  raising  and  pro- 
viding for  the  ofiEspring  of  the  slave  during  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  and  has  a  well-established 
claim  to  be  reimbursed.  The  child  is  but 
naturally  substituted  to  the  parentsw  The  con- 
sideration is  a  clear  one  wnich  the  slave  re- 
ceives ;  and,  should  one  pretend  that  it  is  in- 
adequate, he  will  have  enough  to  do  to  travel 
the  world  over  in  search  of  the  labor  which 
meets  with  an  adequate  consideration. 

The  truth  is,  the  power  of  the  master  over 
the  slave  is  only  that  of  controlling  his  labor, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  use  all  the  means  nece» 
sary  for  that  purpose.  Without  inquiring  into 
the  foundation  of  the  right,  it  Is  evident  that 
this  power  of  the  master  no  more  affects  the 
individual  and  personal  character  of  the  slave, 
than  that  of  the  capitalist,  all  the  world  over, 
and  especially  in  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  England,  over  his  operatives^  It  la 
idle  to  pretend  that  the  labor  of  the  latter  is 
not  as  imperiously  bowed  down  and  controlled 
by  tlie  stemeet  dictates  of  necessity,  and  with- 
out-the  hope  of  change  or  improvement,  as 
that  of  the  former.  Tne  English  master  has 
the  absolute  power  over  the  bread— the  lite 
of  the  laborer,  and  that  of  his  children ;  how 
much  more  over  his  labor  I 

As  persons,  then,  and  population,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  that  whole  class,  in  our  coun- 
try, not  embraced  under  the  head  of  free  white 
citisens  and  **  Indians  untaxed."  We  shall 
trace  the  history  of  their  introduction,  their 

S  ogress,  their  relations,  and  their  numbers, 
aving  concluded  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
we  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  qualified  right 
of  property  which  is  maintainea  over  them, 
showing  its  foundation  and  extent,  its  ezpe- 
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diency  and  neoeBBity.  Hieee  matters  are  too 
important  to  be  passed  over  in  times  like 
these.  It  is  necessary  that  we  all  clearly  and 
fully  understand  them.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
we  have  opened  before  us  the  subject  of 
davery  in  all  its  aspects,  political,  civile  reli- 
gious, hi;itorical,  and  economical. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  negro  slaves 
within  the  United  States  was  in  1646,  by  a 
citizen  of  Boston,  and  it  was  not  until  1670  that 
the  first  cargo  of  African  slaves  were  broui^ht 
to  Virginia,  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  sold.  The 
increase  in  that  colony  was  at  first  very  slow.  In 
167 1,  Sir  John  Yeamims  introduced  slaves  into 
South  Carolina,  from  Barbadoes,  almost  coeval 
with  the  establishment  of  the  colony.  The 
increase  in  this  class,  by  propagation  and  im- 
migration, was  very  rapid,  doubling,  before 
long,  the  number  of  the  whites.  Maryland, 
also,  in  1671,  passed  a  law  for  *' encourag'ng 
the  introductiou  of  negroes  and  slaves.** 

From  this  period,  the  introduction  of  slavery 
became  general  in  all  the  American  colonies, 
increasing  by  natural  means  and  bv  the  slave* 
trade,  so  long  as  that  was  permitted,  and  since, 
by  the  ordinary  augmentation  of  population. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  census  of  the 
United  States,  in  1790,  we  fiiid  that  slavery 
existed  in  all  of  the  states  and  western  terri- 
tories, except  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  which 
were  at  that  period  united.  In  Massachusetts, 
however,  exist  various  early  laws  in  regard 
to  slavery.  In  1691,  the  general  court  de- 
creed, **  that  there  shall  never  be  any  bond- 
slavery,  <&c.,  among  us,  unless  U  be  lawful  cap- 
tives takefi  in  just  loars,  or  such  ca  willingly 
sell  themselves t  or  are  sold  to  tM,  <tc ,  provided 
Uiis  exempt  none  from  servituds  who  shall  he 
judged  thereto  by  autfiority."* 

£i  1708,  a  duty  of  £4  was  laid  upon  every 
negro  imported  into  Massachusetts,  f  '  The 
same  year,  we  find  a  law  of  the  general  court, 
relating  to  mulatto  and  negro  slaves,  proftt6»<- 
ing  their  manumission^  without  previous  se- 
curity that  they  should  not  afterward  be  at 
the  charge  of  the  colony,  and  all  other  manu- 
mission to  be  void4  In  1785,  the  number  of 
blacks  were  2,000 ;  whole  population,  about 
60,000.  In  1768,  the  bUvcks  were  6,000; 
whites,  240,000,  What  portion  were  slaves 
we  are  unable  to  say,  though  it  was  judicially 
declared,  after  the  revolution,  in  Massachusetts, 
that  slavery  was  virtually  abolished  by  the 
constitution  of  the  state.* 

The  census  of  1790  showed  697,697  slaves 
io  the  United  States,  or  nearly  17.76  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  population.  The  free  colored 
were  59466,  or  1^  per  cent.;  the  free  negro 
and  slave  population  together,  being  about  one 

*  ATkclent  Cbartera  and  Laws  of  MssMchiiaeitB 
Bay,  Boston,  1841,  p.  53. 

t  Ck>IlecUoQ  MasaachusetU  Historical  8ocietj,  vol. 
lv«  p.  196. 

i  Andeat  C9iarters,  Ito.,  MaisachiiseUs  Bay. 

I  Kent,  vol.  iL}  Com.  Slavery. 


fifth  of  the  whole.  In  ihoee  states  when 
slavery  has  been  subsequently  retained,  the 
proportion  was,  of  course,  largest,  being  about 
36  per  cent,  or  one  third.  In  South  Carttlina, 
the  proportion  of  slaves  was  most  consider- 
able of  all,  being  43  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one 
half;  in  Tennessee  the  proportion  was  least, 
being  9.6  per  cent.,  or  one  tenth.  The  propor- 
tion of  free  blacks  was  largest  in  Rhode  Island, 
3,407,  or  one  twenty-third,  and  in  Delaware, 
one  fifteenth.  In  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  were  one  seventy-fifth,  and  in 
Maryland,  one  fortieth  of  the  whole  pecula- 
tion. Virginia  had  1.70  per  cent.  South  Caro- 
lina, .07  per  cent,  of  free  blacks. 

The  census  of  1800  showed  898,041  slaves^ 
and  108,896  free  colored — ^being  a  proporUoo 
in  the  former  of  16.83  per  cent,  and  2.05  per 
centin  the  latter.  Thus  was  exhibited  a  i^ 
dine  in  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  free  whites 
of  .78,  or  nearly  1  per  cent,  and  an  increasi 
in  the  proportion  of  free  negroes  of  .54,  or  | 
per  cent  The  proportion  of  whole  colored  to 
whole  white  haa  lost  .89,  or  -^  of  1  per  cent 
The  increase  of  slaves  in  ten  years  had  beeo 
27.96  per  cent,  being  7^  per  cent,  less  tba 
the  increase  of  whites ;  the  increase  in  free 
colored  being  82.28,  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  tiiat  of  the  whitea  The  increase  of  whitei 
was,  of  course,  greatly  affected  by  immigrir 
tion,  that  of  the  firee  colored  by  emandpatioa 
The  slaves  lost  by  emancipation,  and  gained 
by  a  few  unportations  still  from  Afrioai,  per- 
haps equally.  Their  increase  may  thus  be  oob- 
sidered  a  natural  one.  The  colored  popular 
tion  of  the  New  England  states  increased  io 
ten  years  but  9  per  cent ;  the  same  populatiaa 
in  the  south  increased  88i.*  In  all  the  slave 
states  the  proportion  of  slaves  was  85  per 
cent.,  being  a  white  gain ;  the  slaves,  from 
being  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  the  wboit 
population,  became  somewhat  lees.  South 
Carolina  still  continued  to  show  the  Isrgeil 
proportion  of  slaves,  42.8,  showing  at  the  saiae 
time  a  slight  decline.  Delaware  showed  the 
least,  9.6  per  cent  The  free  blades  of  New- 
England  bad  increased  about  88  per  ccat, 
while  the  slaves  there  bad  lost  60  per  cent 
Now,  either  the  black  population  of  New-Eog- 
land,  or  the  slave  portion  of  it,  had  been  •oid 
to  the  southward,  or  it  exhibits  the  lowest  m- 
crease  known  to  our  population.! 

The  census  of  1810  indicated  1,191,S64 
slaves,  and  186,446  free  colored ;  an  iocmse 
in  the  slaves  of  83.40  as  atrainst  27.96  in  the 
previous  ten  years ;  of  Uie  whole  oobrad, 
37.68  against  82.28.  To  account  for  thii  oi- 
larged  increase,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Louisiana  had  been  purchased  with  slaves  sad 
colored,  and  that  Africans  were  oontinuaUj 
imported  up  to  1808.   The  increase  of  whites, 
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«wiAg  to  immigTitioo,  was  4  per  cent 
ffreftier  than  that  of  slaves,  and  li  less  than 
that  of  the  free  black&  In  this  ten  years, 
the  •whites  gamed  very  slightly  upoo  the 
•laTe^  and  the  whole  oc^ored  popnlaiioo 
fpiiaed  apoo  the  whitea  In  the  slave  states 
the  free  colored  gaiaed  1  per  cent  The 
alares  gained  also^  and,  from  a  little  less,  had 
become  a  little  more  than  one  third.  The 
iDcreaae  of  blacks  in  New-England  eaoeeded 
1  per  cent,  being  a  loss  of  2  per  eeot.  Their 
tnarease  in  i^««0  states  was  nearly  86  per 
cent — a  gain  of  1^^  to  2  per  cent  The  pro- 
portion of  slaves  to  whites  is  still  highest  in 
South  Carolina,  47.8.  having  gained  5  per 
eent.  T^iisiana  stands  next,  46.8 ;  then  come 
MissisBlppi,  (Georgia,  and  Virginia. 

Hie  census  of  1820*  showed  1M8,688 
slaves,  and  288,107  free  colored,  an  increase 
in  the  slaves  of  29.67,  being  nearly  2  per 
«eoL  more  than  the  increase  of  the  ten  years 
andii^  1800.  The  whole  colored  increase 
was  29^  per  cent  agahist  87J(8;  free  col- 
ored, 27.76  afpunst.72  per  eent  The  white 
population  gained  1  per  cent  on  colored,  the 
aaine  oa  slaves;  the  free  colored  gained  one 
taoth  of  1  per  cent  The  fiilling  away  of  the 
increase  of  slaves  was  owing  to  many  elope- 
mcots  of  this  class  during  the  war,  Ac  In 
Che  slave  states  the  ft«e  oSored  had  remained 
atatioDary,  and  the  slaves  had  gained  nearly 
1  per  cent ;  the  whole  colored  had  gained  on 
the  whites  i  per  cent.,  nearly.  The  increase 
of  bladca  in  New-England  was  still  about  7 
per  eeKt;  at  the  south,  80  per  cent  The 
proportioa  of  blacks  in  South  Carolina  re- 
mama  hi|;hestk  61.4,  having  gained  4  per  cent 
In  Lomsuma,  46  per  cent ;  Geoigia  and  Mis- 
aiasippi,  48  per  cent  The  free  bli^s  to  wh<^ 
population  have  declined  in  Louisiana,  Mis- 
aooii,  and  Georgia,  an  average  of  near  2  per 
eent,  hut  incrMsed  in  all  the  other  slave 
atatea  except  Delaware ;  in  no  instance,  bow- 
over,  more  than  1^^  per  cent,  and  in  some 
matanoes^  a  mere  fraction. 

The  census  of  1880  included  2,009,048 
alavea,  and  819,699  free,  an  increase  in  the 
alavea  of  80.76,  bemff  an  augmented  increase 
of  1  per  cent — ^in  the  whole  colored,  81.87 ; 
also  aa  increased  increase  of  2  per  centf  The 
white  population  gained  atightly  on  the  col- 
ored, and  the  oolored  on  the  slaves.  The 
free  colored  in  slave  states  increased  one  tenth 
of  1  per  cent ;  the  slaves  gained  ^  per  cent, 
and  the  whole  colored  had  again  gained  on 
the  whites.  The  blacks  have  actually  loet  16 
in  Kew-Enriand,  whereaa  at  the  south  they 
have  gaiuM  627,688,  or  about  one  third  of 
^he  original  number.     The   proportion   of 


•  1890  if  oompswl  with  1810,  so  ss  not  U)  attow 
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sUves  has,  m  ten  years,  increased  8  par  cent 
in  South  Carolina.  In  MisBissippi,  6  per  cent, 
and  are  48.1  of  the  whole  populatioo.  In 
Louinana  they  were  60.8,  an  increase  of  6  per 
cent  The  free  blacks  increased  in  Maryland, 
Dastiict  of  Columbia  and  Delaware,  2  to  8 
per  cent ;  in  Kentucky,  1  per  cent  In  other 
stately  trifling  losses  or  gaina* 

By  the  census  of  l&(k),  it  appeared  then 
were  2,487,860  slaves,  and  886,848  free  co- 
lored persons  in  the  United  States,  an  increase 
in  slaves,  in  ten  yearSi  of  28.81 ;  of  free  co- 
lored, 20.88 ;  a  decline  in  the  increase  of  this 
population  of  18.07  and  6.94  per  cent  Pro- 
fessor Tucker  ai^ues  a  verv  great  error  some- 
where^ Though  free  blacks  have  emigrated 
to  British  provinoesi  and  slaves  have  been 
carried  to  Texas^  the  numbers  were  not  sufll- 
dent  to  affect,  in  any  degree,  the  result  Hie 
whites  have  hence  gained  laigely  upon  the 
colored,  supposing  the  returns  correct,  and  the 
free  colored  have  diminished  in  their  ratio  of 
increase.  The  latter  have  declined,  in  propor- 
tion, in  the  slave  states,  as  also  have  the 
slaves ;  the  last^  in  extent^  more  than  one  half 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  slaves  has  in- 
creased in  South  Carolina,  and  is  still  largest 
In  MiMissippi  it  is  filly-two  per  cent. ;  in 
Louisiana  it  appears  to  have  lost  two  per 
cent,  being  now  less  than  half  In  the  south- 
em  states,  the  free  blacks  have  ceased  to  in- 
crease with  the  same  ratio;  the  proportion 
in  Louisiana  remains  largest^  being  seven  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population.  Virginia 
cornea  next  The  b^cks  of  New-England 
increased  six  per  cent  in  ten  yean ;  thoee  of 
the  slave  states,  twen^-six  per  eent  I  By 
this  census  it  appears  that  every  state  re- 
turned slaves,  except  Maine,  Vermont,  Maa- 
sachusetta,  and  Michiean.  By  the  last  census^ 
Massachusetts  and  V  ermont  only  were  e»- 
cepted. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  from  the  first 
introduction  of  the  institution  down  to  the 
completion  of  the  census  of  1840.  The  do* 
cenntal  enumeration  to  be  taken  the  present 
year,  1860,  and  hereafter,  will  show  som^ 
thing  like  the  following,  supposing  the  ratie 
of  increase  of  slaves  and  firee  blacks  to  be 

preserved: 

TMal  Slave 
Blavsi.       Frat  Blaoka.     and  Free. 

1860t....  8,069,441  468.617  8,628.068 

I860.....  3,768,112  666,840  4,819,462 

1870.....  4,628,627  667,608  6,296,286 

1880.....  6,698.211  801,129  6.494,884 

1890.....  7,002.649  961.866  7,962,004 

1900.....  8,618,268  1,163,626  9,766,884 

1910. 10,694,807  1,884,861  11,978,668 

It  is  possible  the  free  blacks  may  increase 
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In  a  greater,  and  tiia  slaves  m  a  leas  ratio, 
without  afifecting  the  sum  total  of  increase  of 
the  two  claasea  A  diminntian  in  the  increase 
of  slaves  may  result  from  frequent  emancipa- 
tion, from  emigration  from  the  country — ^but 
this  must  be  very  inconsiderable — or  from  a 
lower  degree  of  productiveness,  the  result  of 
lower  physical  comfort,  diminished  valuation, 
and  less  industrial  uses,  Ac  We  see  no  rea- 
son to  allow  much  for  the  operation  of  these 
causes  within  the  next  half  century,  and  may 
safely  estimate  ten  millions  of  blacks  and 
colored  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  it 

It  is  also  clear,  from  our  investigations,  that 
no  state;  or  class  of  states,  can  be  more  re- 
sponsible than  another  for  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  the  institutioD  of  slaveiy  in  the 
Union.  The  results  show,  too,  that,  in  a  con- 
dition of  freedom,  the  blacks  of  New-England 
have  been  situated  most  unpropitiously,  as 
indicated  in  their  trifling  increase  of  numbers — 
unless  we  suppose  they  have  passed  south- 
ward, as  general  emancipation  was  expected, 
or  took  place  in  this  quarter.  Taking  the 
whole  Union  into  account,  whatever  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  ours 
18  but  a  small  share  of  responsibility  for  its 
continuance,  and  none  for  its  introducUoo. 

The  history  of  slavery  carries  us  back  to 
the  origin  of  society  itselt  It  was  found  in 
the  earliest  advanced  nations  of  antiquity. 
To  attribute  its  derivation  to  war  is  absurd ; 
lor,  admitting  tervut  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  tervare,  (to  preserve  a  captive,)  slavery, 
we  know,  was  old  before  Rome  had  been 
founded.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  and  ridicu- 
lous position  is  that  taken  in  the  Enryclopedia 
Britannica,  that  it  originated  among  the  an 
tediluvian  giants,  whose  name  implied  as*, 
sanlters  of  others.  Nimrod,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  was  one  of  its  authors — since 
the  Bible  tells  us  he  was  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord  1  To  such  stuff  are  authors 
driven  in  maintaining  their  favorite  theoriea 

The  fact  is,  that,  immediately  after  the 
delnge,  we  have  a  decree  of  God  himself, 
condemning  the  children  of  Ham  to  perpetual 
servitude,  using  the  very  Hebrew  word 
which  translators  render  s/ave.  After  a  few 
generations,  slavery  is  referred  to  as  a  well 
established    institution — for    Abraham,    the 

Ettriarch,  bad  818  slaves.  (Gen.  xiv.)  The 
ws  of  God  strictly  regulated  this  relation 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  his  own  peculiar  people 
were  commanded  to  buy  slaves  from  the 
heathen,  and  not  to  steal  them,  and  instructed 
how  to  treat  them  after  they  were  bought, 
Ac* 
It  is  said  that  the  heathen,  taking  advantage 


*  Dr.  Cartwright  once  told  ob,  that  one  or  the 
crimes  denounced  In  the  Bible  is  denominated  bj  a 
term  which  means,  literally,  «<a»e  ftfo/ers,  (abolition* 
Ista.)  We  forget  in  what  connection  (he  term  \a 
used ;  perhaps  IB  w0?reaoe  to  Tyre. 


of  this  mild  sUvery,  tolerated  by  God,  es- 
tablished a  much  worse  kind  amon^  then- 
selves.  However  this  may  be,  and  it  \s  not 
improbable,  many  of  the  .lews,  also,  abused 
the  institution,  as  they  did  other  laws;  we 
may  well  affirm  that  slavery  presents  ne 
worse  aspect  in  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
present  day,  than  it  did  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  Homefy  one  of  the  oldest  bistoriane  ex- 
tant, there  is  abundant  evidence  that  all  cap 
tives  were  considered  slaves;   and   Ulyisei 
relates  his  escape  from  a  Pbenician,  who  bad 
doomed  him  to  Lybian  slavery.     Thns  bare 
we  the  slave  trade  at    that  early  period. 
Philip  of  Macedoo  sold  the  captive  Thebans, 
in  which  example  he  was  followed  by  his  son. 
Alexander  the  Great    In  Athens,  during  the 
most  polished  ages,  slavery  was  a  well-estsb- 
lished  order,  although  it  is  said  that  siavei 
were  treated  with  more  leniency  than  among 
other  nations.   In  Rome  and  Shparta  the  wortt 
features  were  exhibited.  The  Spartans  butch- 
ered their  slaves,  when,  by  reason  of  great 
numbers,  they  would  likely  become  dansro^ 
Qus.    Oamillus,  one  of  the  most  accompli^bed 
generals  of  the  Roman  republic,  sold  \m 
Etrurian  captives  to  pay  the  Roman  ladiesfflr 
the  pewels  they  had  presented  to   ApoUa 
Fabius  sold  30,000  citizens  of  Tarentam  ts 
the  highest  bidder.    Julius  Casar  did  the 
same  with  53,000  captivea     Even  debfeon 
were  allowed,  by  the  twelve  tables,  to  become 
the  slaves  of  tneir  creditors.    So  nomeroas 
were  the  slaves  owned  by  the  rich  patnmo^ 
that  Isidorus,  who  was  almost  a  cotemporaiT 
with  our  Saviour,  left  to  his  heirs  4,1 1 6  slaves ; 
and  Augustus  put  20,000,  of  the  same  dasa 
on  board  the  com  ships.    Though  many  )xn 
were  enacted  by  Augustus  and  other  patriotk 
emperors,  says  the  British  Encyclopedia,  4o 
diminish  the  power  of  creditors  over  their 
insolvent  debtors — though  the  inflneoceof  the 
mild  spirit  of  Christianity  tended  much  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  slaves,  even  under 
Pagan    masters,  and    though   the    emperor 
Hadrian  nmde  it  capital  to  kill  a  slave  with- 
out a  just  reason,  yet  this  commerce  prevailed 
for  many  ages,   universally,  in  the   empire, 
after  the  conversioD  of  Oonstantine  to  the 
religion  of  Christ    It  was  not  oompletdy 
abolished  even  in  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  aod 
in  many  countries,  which  had  been  oooe  pio- 
vinces  of  the  empire,  it  continued  long  after 
the  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  gamcutats 
often  became  slaves  from  play,  and  slavery 
is  said  to  have  existed  extensively,  thouqrik  ia 
a  mild  form,  according  to  Tacitosw  Ib&v> 
land,  in  the  age  of  Alfred  the  Great,  (te»ra 
century,)  purchases  of  men,  horses,^and  oxen 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  statute.  In  1574, 
Queen  Elisabeth  issued  a  commissioa  to  m- 
quire  into  the  condition  of  her  bond  men  aod 
women  in  Cornwall,  etc.,  with  a  viaw  of  com- 
pounding with  them  for  their  freedom. 
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cotUien  and  salfen  of  Scotland  were  not  man- 
umitted until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
taTy.  The«e  men  could  be  transferred  by 
written  deed  from  proprietor  to  proprietor, 
and  were  in  no  respect  privileged  without 
Buch  deed. 

We  have  not  mentioned  Egypt,  where 
Joseph  was  sold  to  slavery,  and  where,  in  that 
condition,  the  Israelites  existed  four  hundred 
years.  *  The  Scythians  established  slavery 
throughout  their  northern  wilds.  Babylon, 
Tyre,  and  all  the  countries  around  Palestine, 
had  slavery  as  one  of  their  mstitutions.  The 
•wrath  of  Achilles"  was  a  quarrel  about  a 
dave.  "  In  earlv  Grecian  republics,  slavery 
seemed  to  be  an  mdispensable  element.  The 
slave  markets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  men 
of  every  complexion  and  every  clime."  After 
tbe  conquest  of  the  Normans,  slaves  were  ex- 
ported from  England  into  Ireland,  until  the 
Irish  themselves  decreed  their  emancipation. 
On  the  Baltic,  the  Germans  conducted  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  Russians  supplied  slaves 
to  Constantinople  by  way  of  the  Dnieper. 
Even  the  word  slave  is  derived  from  the  Scla- 
vonic tribes,  who  were  reduced  to  slavery  in 
their  wars  with  the  Germans.  The  Jews  pur- 
diased  slaves  in  France  for  the  Saracens.  The 
Arabians  are  said  to  have  pawned  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Italian  monarchs.  The  Venetians 
Surchased  slaves  at  Rome  for  the  Arabs  of 
pain  and  Sicily.  In  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, three  slaves  were  the  price  of  a  war 
horse.  In  the  countless  battles  of  the  Moors 
and  Christians,  the  captives  were  indiscrimi- 
nately enslaved  in  the  worst  form.  Christians 
regarded  it  a  pious  work,  and  the  infidels  re- 
t^ated  through  the  pirates  of  Barbary. 

On  the  discovery  of  America,  the  native  In- 
dians were  imported  into  Spain  as  slaves.  All 
the  rivers  of  the  country  were  penetrated  for 
this  commerce,  which  was  effected  through 
fraud  and  force.  Even  Columbus  sent  five 
hundred  such  slaves  to  be  sold  at  Seville. 
Tliis  traffic  is  said  to  have  continued  two  cen- 
turies. The  New-Englanders  enslaved  the 
Pequods,  the  Waldrans  and  the  Annon  In- 
£ans,  and  they  even  sought  Indian  slaves 
from  the  southern  provinces.*  The  colonists 
were  supplied  with  white  servants  from  Eng- 
land by  a  class  of  men  called  "  spirits,"  who 
deluded  them  away  and  sold  them  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  this  country,  under  the 
hammer.  The  Scots  taken  in  battle  were 
sold  to  slavery,  the  royalist  prisoners,  and  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  prisoners  of  Mon- 
mouth were  eagerly  sought  as  a  merchantable 
commodity.  Jeffries,  the  famous  judge  of 
James  IL,  considered  these  prisoners  as  worth 
■  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  apiece."  f 


•  Bee  Thon«<ni«s  •^Blsvsfy,*'  and  llM  authorities 
ther«  oitsd,  p.  21. 
t  Bee  the  stirring  but  disgostiDg  picture  of  tltt 
le,  wben  peers  aad  dignitaries  and  nrorites,  mate 


In  regard  to  African  slavery,  it  appears 
first  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  Africa  itself 
though  it  is  clear,  from  modera  researches, 
that  this  people  were  held  in  slavery  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  proved  by  their  monuments. 
The  Africans,  at  no  period  of  history,  were 
devoid  of  slavery  among  thtmselvea  They 
traded  slaves  to  the  Tyrians  and  Carthagi- 
nians Slavery,  says  the  Encyclopedia,  seems 
indeed  to  have  prevailed  through  all  Africa, 
from  the  very  first  peopling  of  that  unex- 
plored country ;  and  we  doubt  if  in  any  age 
of  the  world  the  unhappy  negro  was  absolute- 
ly secure  of  his  personal  freedom,  or  even  of 
not  being  sold  to  a  foreign  trader.  The  Afri- 
can priucea  were  in  the  habit  of  destroying 
thousands  of  their  prisoners,  before  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  selling  Ihem.  The  Guinea  coast 
supplied  the  Arabs  with  slaves  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  Portuguese  embarked  in  the 
traffic.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  have  always 
been  served  by  negro  slaves.  In  651,  the 
king  of  Numidia  promised  an  annual  present 
of  Ethiopian  slaves  to  the  Arabs  of  Egypt 
Negro  slaves  were  found  in  Greece,  [Bancrolt] 
In  1100,  they  must  have  been  uncommon  in 
Europe,  for  we  learn  the  crusaders  burst  into 
laughter  on  seeing  some  negroes  in  Asia,  so 
comical  was  their  appearance.  It  appears, 
however,  the  Portuguese,  fifty  years  before , 
the  discovery  of  America,  found  the  "  trade  in 
negro  slaves,  having  curled  hair,**  very  profit- 
able. The  Spaniards  vied  with  them  ni  the 
trade  at  Seville.  Isabella  excepted  the  Moon 
or  negroes  of  Africa,  from  the  act  emancipat- 
ing the  Indians  of  America. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  the 
success  of  John  Hawkins's  slave  operations  in 
America,  that  she  became  a  partner  in  his 
monopoly,  sharing  his  gains  and  protecting 
him  in  his  worst  enterprises. 

The  early  history  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  we  have  already  given.  (See  Thornton, 
26th  and  27th  pages,  for  the  Quaker  and 
Yankee  participation  in  it.)  The  West  India 
Company  sent  slaves  to  New- York  by  thou- 
sands. The  Stuarts,  and  even  Queen  Anne, 
patronized  the  traffic.  Amsterdam  partici- 
pated in  its  results  in  her  corporate  capacity. 
Pennsylvania  maintained  that  it  was  "  neither 
just  nor  convenient  to  emancipate  her  slaves,** 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
slave  traders, "  doubted  if  slaves  should  be 
baptized,  as  then  they  might  become  free." 

It  is  well  known  how  the  introduction  of 
slavery  was  forced  upon  the  south,  and  how 
long  resisted.  The  northern  country  even  de- 
clared that  no  person  should  own  in  the  col- 
onies land  at  all,  unless  ho  would  purchase  at 
least  four  negro  slaves  to  every  hundred  acres  1 


Mid  fsmalefimportaoed  the  King  ior  feb«  privflefe  of 
disponing  of  these  priftonera,  and  tho  suoceu  HliicL  a^ 
tended  tneni,  in  Mscaulay*!  History  of  England. 
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NEGRO — ^Nature  and  Destint  of  xmt — 
We  are  indebted  to  our  friend*  Dr.  J.  C.  Kott^ 
fbr  a  oopj  of  hia  raoet  interesting  and  inBtnic- 
tive  a'ldrefls,  delivered  before  the  Southern 
Rights'  Associatioo  of  that  city, on  the  "Nat- 
ural History  of  Mao  in  connection  with  Negro 
Shivery :" 

Here  we  are  in  the  year  I860,  the  owners 
of  three  millions  of  negro  slaves,  and  without 
any  agency  of  ourt ;  the  mother  country  and 
the  original  colonies  bequeathed  them  to  us. 
When  the  constitution  was  formed,  this  insti- 
tioo  was  recognized,  and  slave  states  entered 
the  confederacy  as  equals,  with  constitutional 
guarantees  for  their  property,  and  would  have 
formed  the  copartnership  on  no  other  terms. 
All  experience  proves  that  the  negroes  cannot 
be  emancipated  without  bringing  want,  mis- 
ery, and  barbarism  upon  them.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  these  negroes  cannot  be  liberated 
without  destroying  the  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  political  power  of  the  southern  states ;  and 
yet  we  are  scoffed  at  and  insulted,  as  outside 
CMtrbariaos,  for  perpetuating  this  institution, 
though  no  one  has  ever  proposed  a  scheme  by 
which  these  slaves  can  be  emancipated  with 
safety  to  the  whites,  and  with  benefit  to  them. 
Such  conduct  b  unjust — is  insulting,  and  not 
to  be  tolerated  by  men  worthy  of  liberty. 

Few  persons  realize  the  fact  taught  by  his- 
tory, that  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  de- 
stroy, or  alter,  great  political  or  social  institu- 
tions, than  to  create  them. 

The  time  of  deliverance  for  the  negro  slayes, 
if  a  better  destiny  awaits  them,  has  not  yet 
come;  nor  will  the  Lord  call  forth  a  Moses 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Se  wards  and  George 
Thompsons.  His  chosen  people  were  afflicted 
with  much  longer  and  more  cruel  bondage 
than  have  been  our  blacks,  and  had  to  abide 
the  fulness  of  time. 

Let  us,  00  the  other  hand,  take  a  glance  at 
the  history  of  African  race&  The  population 
of  that  continent  is  estimated  at  a  little  short  of 
one  hundred  million8,of  which  fifty-five  millions 
are  negro  races;  and  yet,  except  in  the  Barbary 
States,  Egypt,  Abyscinia,  Nubia,  Ao,  which 
are  populated  by  other  races,  not  a  monument, 
nor  record,  nor  even  a  tradition  exists,  to  mark 
the  birth  or  death  of  civilization.  This  whole 
continent,  south  of  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara, 
IB  a  perfect  bhmk  in  the  world's  history.  The 
negro  race  were  in  close  commercial  intimacy 
with  ancient  Egypt  and  Carthage,  in  their 
palmiest  days ;  they  have  continued  their  in- 
tercourse with  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  States, 
down  to  the  present  day ;  they  have  bad  mis- 
nonaries  sent  to  them  for  centuries,  and  colo- 
nies established  among  them ;  in  short,  they 
have  had  every  facility  and  every  temptation 
held  out  which  a  people  could  ask,  and  still  the 
first  step  towards  civUijsatioo  is  not  made.  No 
negro  race  has  ever  yet  invented  an  alphabet, 
howoyer  rode,  or  poseessed  the  aemblaiioe  of 
literature.    What  does  all  this  mean!    Oau 


any  rational  being  belieye  thai  any  time  cc 
efforts  can  civilize  a  people  embracing  so  many 
milli«*n8,  and  who  have  resisted  all  extecnd 
impulses  for  more  than  two  thouaaodyeant 

A  capital  error  ~ which  has  been  received 
without  reflection  or  investigation,  and  which 
has  misled  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
zealous  philanthropists  of  the  past  and  pr^ 
sent—is  the  idea  that  cultivation,  througn  a 
series  of  generations,  can  expand  the  defective 
brains,  develop  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
negro  races,  and  thus  raise  them,  by  degrtu,  to 
the  full  standard  of  excellence  which  beloogi 
to  the  Caucasian  races;  that  they  can,  in  a 
word,  be  fully  civilized,  and  fitted  for  eelf-gov- 
emment,  in  its  highest  and  most  complicated 
forms ;  that  a  black  king,  lordi  and  oummooi 
could  wield  the  mighty  machinery  of  the 
British  Empire!  A  greater  delosMO  never 
entered  the  mind  of  a  sane  man ;  and  bow  it 
ever  g«>t  into  vogue,  with  all  history,  all  sci- 
ence, and  all  common  sense  against  it,  would 
be  difficult  to  divine.  Abaord  religious  opio- 
ions  alone  can  explain. 

Some  of  the  aborigiqal  tribes  ci  Ammca, 
as  the  Toltecans,  while  isolated  from  all  ex- 
ternal aids,  have  achieved  a  semi-civilizatka 
The  Mongols,  Hindoos,  &c.,  under  similar  at- 
cumstances,  have  gone  a  step  further ;  bat  thi 
negroes,  when  leH  to  themselves,  Vaye  rita 
but  little  above  the  beasts  of  the  fi^     No 
pure  blooded  ne^  has  ever  risen  abcye  ths 
grade  of  mediocrity  in  the  whites.    The  w>to- 
rious  Toussaint  Louverture,  of  Hayti,  is  'Jm 
most  remarkable  negro  in  history;  Mid  thsq^ 
showing  extraordinary  powers  for  a  aegr^ 
would  have  left  no  name  as  a  white  man,  sad 
was  a  brute  in  morals^    He  was  UDquestioa- 
ably  dark,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  accurate  information  about  his  pedigns 
and  precise  race. 

If,  then,  the  negro  races  stand  at  the  loweat 
point  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  and  we 
know  of  no  moral  or  physical  agencies  which 
can  redeem  them  from  their  degradation,  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  incapable  of  self  goven- 
ment,  and  that  any  attempt  to  improve  their 
condition  is  warring  against  an  immatable  law 
of  nature. 

This  brings  us  to  the  ffreat  practical  qnas- 
tions,  What  is  to  be  the  mte  of  the  three  bH- 
lions  of  negro  slaves  now  in  our  soutKaa 
states  ?  And  what  is  to  be  <mr  destiny,  which 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  theirs  I  Here  we 
have  stood,  with  our  arms  fSolded,  year  alter 
year,  suffering  aggression  after  aas'eeaiaB  firom 
the  north,  till  the  cordon  isnow  wawnarooDd 
us,  and  looking  calmly  at  the  growth  of  evik 
which  ere  long  must  inevitably  end  in  Mood- 
shed.  There  are  appalling  issues  before  vs 
which  must  be  met,  and  the  results  of  which 
no  human  wisdom  can  foretelL  The  slaves 
double  by  natural  increaae  everf  tUit^  yev^ 
and  this  ratio  would  give  us  fifty  intitinnp  in 
little  more  than  a  century ;  a  nfiidity  of  at 
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crease  ^bidi  do  scbeme  of  pbilanthropy  ever 
yet  proposed  by  emancipationista  could  keep 
pace  with,  liie  northern  abo1itiooist«  are 
actine  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and 
^natictsni,  and  there  may,  therefore,  be  some 
palliation  for  their  offenses ;  but  for  us  at  the 
Bouth,  who  are  fiimiliar  with  the  black  races, 
and  know  how  impracticable  all  proposed 
schemes  of  emancipation  are,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  our  supineness.  We  could  not 
educate  the  millions  of  slaves  amongst  us,  for 
they  would  be  unfit  for  slaTerr,  and  danger- 
ous to  usy  while  they  would  still  be  unfit  for 
liberty.  And  admitting  that  cultivation  co-jld 
improve  their  intelligence,  a  centary  would  be 
but  a  beginning  in  Uie  work  of  regeneration. 
Many  centuries  would  elapse,  admitting  Mb 
possibility ,before  the  work  could  be  completed; 
a^d  it  is  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature, 
to  suppose  that  one  race  will  sacrifice  itself 
during  so  many  generations,  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  another. 

Well,  suppose  the  slaves  to  be  educated  as 
fu  as  practicable,  and  prepared  for  emanci- 
patioo,  what  then  could  be  done  with  them  f 
llie  free  states  are  passing  laws  every  where 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  influx  of  free 
Heroes,  and  very  soon  the  barrier  around  us 
will  be  complete.  It  is  clear  that  the  three 
minions  of  slaves  now  at  the  south  could  not 
be  turned  loose  upon  us.  Would  a  single 
man  in  Alabama  vote  to  turn  loose  the  three 
hundred  thousand  negroes  within  her  borders, 
npon  any  terms  which  could  be  ))ropo6ed  ? 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  negroes  in  the 
slave  states  are  permitted  to  exist  at  all  on  this 
continent,  it  can  be  no  where  but  in  slave  states, 
and  no  where  but  in  slavery,  with  all  their 
fearful  increase.  Can  any  one  deny  this  as- 
sertion f  The  number  which  would  escape  to 
free  states  would  be  too  small  to  affect  ma- 
terially 'the  result;  and  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  all  free  states  will  pass  pro- 
oibitory  Taws  against  this  population ;  for  tuey 
kDow,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  a  large  free  ne- 
gro population— which  is  an  indolent,  impro- 
vident, vicious,  non-producing  class— could  not 
be  tolerated.  It  is,  tlierefore,  evident,  that  we 
should  have  to  provide  for  the  evil  at  home, 
however  iDcuraole,  or  look  to  Liberia  as  a 
Mdety-valva 

It  has  been  seriously  suggested  by  some, 
and  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  amongst  others,  that 
the  negroes  should  be  gradually  educated  and 
emancipated  at  home,  and  allowed  to  amalga- 
mate with  the  whites,  and  thus  be  absorbed, 
aod  become  a  part  of  our  flesh  and  bone,  and 
A  part  of  our  civilization.  This  proposition  is 
not  only  insulting  and  revolting  to  us,  but  is 
Cfverruled  by  other  oVjections.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  intellectual  grade  of  the  negro 
races  may  be  greatly  improved  by  crossing 
them  witn  the  whites;  but  it  nrastnotbe  for- 
gotten, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  white  races 
would  be  dfggei  down  by  the  adulteration, 


and  their  civilization  destroyed.  We  see  nol^ 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  purest  races  of  the 
earth  to  maintain  any  thing  like  rational  gov- 
ernments ;  and  what  would  become  of  our  in- 
stitutions in  the  hands  of  mulattoes  ?  A  great 
aim  of  philanthropy  should  be,  to  keep  the 
ruling  races  of  the  world  as  pure  and  as  wise 
as  possible,  for  it  is  only  through  them  that 
the  others  can  be  made  prosperous  and  happy. 
Look  at  Hayti,  where  the  mulatto  caste  gov- 
erned feebly  for  a  time.  Their  movement 
was  constantly  retrograde,  until,  finally  drag- 
ged down  by  the  pure  blacks,  they  were  ex- 
terminated or  driven  away.  That  beautiful 
island  is  now  plunged  into  a  perfectly  savage 
state ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  by  an  eye- 
witness^ that  he,  on  two  occasions,  saw  the  ne- 
groes roasting  and  eating  Dominican  prisoners 
on  the  roadside ! 

It  being  certain,  then,  (accumulating  with 
the  rapidity  we  have  stated,)  that  the  slave! 
of  the  southern  states  must  have  an  outlet,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  in  some  direction,  let  us 
revert  to  the  proposed  colonization  in  Africa 
This  is  a  scheme  which  has  occupied  the  seri- 
ous attention,  and  met  with  the  full  approval, 
of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  north,  and  not  a 
few  of  those  at  the  south ;  and  though  fully 
convinced  of  its  impracticability,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  the  experiment  now  making  with 
the  free  negn»e8  fairly  carried  out,  as  I  am 
convinced  it  will  serve  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  views  I  have  advanced. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  mv  mind  how 
so  many  men  of  intclligenoe  could  be  led  to 
favor  a  scheme  so  impracticable,  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  races  open  before  them. 
There  Africa  stands  with  her  fifty  millions  of 
blacks,  and  there  she  has  stood  for  the  last  five 
thousand  years,  with  this  people  occupying 
the  same  countries,  without  one  step  towards 
civilization;  and  all  the  experiments  in  the 
United  States,  the  West  Indies,  <fec.,  have 
failed.  The  boon  has  been  presented  to  them 
in  every  possible  shap^,  ana  they  have  never 
been  able  to  gra^^p  it  Is  not  the  delusion 
fclie  more  extraordinary,  when  we  see  sensible 
men  in  this  country  and  Europe  fostering,  with 
confident  hopes,  the  republic  of  Liberia- 
while  they  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
French  nation,  one  of  the  most  intellectual  in 
the  world,  in  attempting  to  make  a  repub- 
lican, or  any  other  rational  form  of  govern- 
ment t 

It  is  far  from  my  feelings  or  design  to  mis- 
represent the  facts  connected  with  this  scheme 
of  colonization,  for  it  has  been  approved  by 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  our  coun- 
try ;  but  still  I  fear  we  have  been  grossly  de- 
ceived, not  only  by  bad,  but  by  well- meaning 
men,  at  home,  as  well  as  in  Africa.  Lett  em 
and  statements  are  published  from  Liberia; 
speeches  are  made  before  the  Colonization 
sJociety  in  Washington,  and  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  giving  the  most  poetic 
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accounts  of  the  intelligence,  morality  and  re- 
finement of  the  black  colonists,  and  the  rapid 
projrrcss  of  civilization  in  Liberia.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these  statements 
are  utterly  untrue,  nnd  a  moment's  reflection 
would  bring  any  thinking  man  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Can  any  one  believe  that  such  a 
change  would  come  over  four  or  five  thousand 
ignorant,  stupid,  and,  for  the  most  part,  vicious 
fi*ee  negroes,  in  a  few  years  ?  "  The  first  set* 
tlement  was  made  by  free  negroes  from  the 
United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  in  the  year 
1821),"  and  this  class  there  is  the  same  as  we 
see  it  around  us  herfy  every  day ;  and  we 
know  full  well  the  nature  of  the  material  on 
which  these  mighty  changes  are  to  be  wrought. 
Some  of  them  have  made  Uieir  way  back  to 
tile  United  States  in  disgust,  and  contradict 
the  statements  given.  A  lamented  friend, 
who  died  in  Mol)ile  a  few  years  ago,  (Dr. 
Mechlin,)  and  who  lived  in  Liberia  five  years 
— a  part  of  which  time  he  was  governor  of 
that  colony — told  me  that  he  regarded  the 
experiment  as  a  failure,  and  tliat  he  saw  no 
hope  of  ever  rendering  the  negro  race  fit  for 
self-government;  and  no  one  who  knew  this 
gentleman  ever  doubted  his  honesty  or  intelli- 
gence. 

The  colony,  so  far,  has  only  been  held 
together  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  and  support  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. It  is  governed  too  directly  by  the 
white  agents  of  the  society,  and  by  the  white 
blood  c«niri»ing  through  the  veins  of  the  mulat- 
to leaders  amongst  the  colonists.  President 
Roberts,  who  was  once  a  blacksmith  in  Peters- 
bur*^,  Virginia,  I  am  informed  by  those  who 
knew  him  well,  is  three-fourths  white  blood, 
with  florid  complexion,  red  hair,  and  disagree- 
able cxpre!»sion  of  countenance.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  •*  a  keen,  shrewd,  designing  fellow, 
who  is  turning  matters  in  Liberia  to  his  own 
account.**  Most  of  the  other  leading  men  are 
also  mulattoes.  Tlie  colonists  have  bad  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  if  the  historv 
of  races  teaches  any  thing,  the  delusion  will 
probably  not  last  much  longer. 

Slavery  is  already  virtually  abolished  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  consequence  of 
the  iucei^isimt  agitation  in  Congress,  and  the 
growth  of  the  abolition  party,  this  species  of 
property  lias  become  insecure ;  and  tne  slave- 
owners, from  prudential  motives,  have  been 
ridding  tliemsulves  of  their  slaves,  who  are 
DOW  reduced  to  but  a  handfuL  Even  in  Bal- 
timore, by  the  census  of  1840,  out  of  twenty 
thousand  negroes,  there  were  but  three  thou- 
sand slaves,  and  this  drain  is  going  on  in  all  the 
frontier  slave  states,  while  the  slaves  are 
emptied  into  the  gulf  statea  Few  realize 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  process  is  going 
on.  In  Alabama,  there  were  in  1820  but 
forty-one  thousand  slaves;  in  1830,  they  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 


sand ;  in  1840,  the  nomber  had  reached  t«o 

hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand !  and  it  re- 
mains to  see  what  the  census  of  1850  will 
show.  How  long  will  it  be  before  Alabama 
must  pass  and  enforce  laws  against  the  fur 
ther  introduction  of  slaves  f  The  slaves  double 
in  thirty  years,  by  natural  increase,  and,  with 
the  immigration,  our  children  will  see  around 
them  in  this  short  period  at  least  one  millioa 
All  the  cotton  and  sugar  states  will  be  «in 
the  same  crowded  condition,  and  each  will  be 
passing  laws  for  its  own  protection.  Kentucky 
IS  already  agitating  the  question  of  abolitioo 
witliin  her  own  borders,  and  it  requires  no 
prophet's  eye  to  see  that  emancipation  is  in- 
evitable in  all  the  farming  states  where  white 
labor  can  be  advantageously  used.' 

These  reflections  affora  ample  field  for 
sober  consideration.  What  disposition  Ood, 
in  his  providence,  will  eventually  make  iif 
these  blacks,  cannot  be  foretold;  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  ]>rovide  for  our  own  happineas 
and  theirs^  as  lon^  as  we  can.  In  dealiog 
with  this  question,  it  will  not  do  to  be  guided 
by  abstract  notions  of  liberty  and  slavery. 
We  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past; 
and  as  experience  proves  that  the  negro  ii 
better  off  in  slavery  at  the  south  than  in 
freedom  elsewhere,  it  is  the  part  of  philaa- 
thropy  to  keep  him  here,  as  we  keep  os 
chilaren  in  sul^ection  for  their  own  goooL 

NEGRO  SLAVERY.— Dkcune  of  Noara- 

KRN   AND   Qr0\VTH  OF    SoUTOEaN    SlAVERT. — 

We  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  spoken  of 
the  essay  by  E.  B.  Bryan,  of  Charleston,  en- 
titled "  The  Rightful  Remedy,"  addressed  to 
the  Slaveholders  of  the  South.  The  author 
has  condensed  a  great  deal  of  valuable  iBfo^ 
mation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  considered 
in  almost  every  point  of  view,  and  upon  a 
great  many  collateral  topics.  We  deem  the 
publication  of  such  documents  highly  valusble 
m  enabling  us  to  give  a  reason  for  our  ^th, 
and  we  think,  in  particular,  that  the  labocs  of 
Mr.  Bryan  deserve  high  appredatioo. 

''  The  importation  of  negroes  into  the  Brit> 
ish  American  colonies  commenced  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  immedi> 
ate  supervision  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.  During 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  James  Ist^  Cliarl^ 
1st  and  2d,  the  slave  trade  in  the  British 
colonies  steadily  and  rapidly  increased ;  and 
Great  Britain  far  outstripped  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  in  the  extent  to  which  she  carried 
the  trade. 

In  the  year  1793,  Great  Britain  imparted 
more  than  half  the  number  of  slaves  import- 
ed by  all  the  European  powers  put  tocethec 
From  the  year  1700  to  1780,  the  nu^MV  of 
slaves  imported  by  British  subjects  into  liie 
island  of  Jamaica  alone,  was  six  htmdrcd^md 
ten  thouMand;  or  about  seven  thoosamiaoa 
hundred  every  year.  In  the  year  VUl^forUf- 
ieven  thouBand  one  hundred /orty'd*  ncgroea 
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were  imported  into  the  Britifih  oolom«i»  io 
British  ships  slooe. 

Is  it  Dot  difficult  to  believe  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  ao  short  a  time  ago  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  cniel  slave-trader  in  the  world,  is 
the  aasM  Great  Britain  who  is  now  the  greatest 
suppressor  of  that  very  trade  f  The  entire 
number  of  negroes  said  to  have  been  enslaved 
(that  is,  transported  and  Unded  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  for  those  who  died  on  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  are  not  included)  by  Great 
Britain,  is  over  three  milliofu. 

For  the  great  mMorit^  of  negroes  now  in 
tiie  United  States,  English  traders  are  to  be 
thanked.  Let  us,  therefore,  before  we  letter 
oar  thanks,  examine  our  affiurs,  and  see  to 
what  extent  these  thanks  are  due. 

The  census  of  1790  affords  us  the  earliest 
information  as  to  the  number  of  negroes  in 
the  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolution ;  and 
though  there  will  t>e  error,  yet  the  error  will 
not  be  very  material,  if  we  adopt  that  census 
as  indicating  the  true  number  in  the  states  at 
t^  cfose  of  the  war. 

The  population  of  the  free  states  was  then 
as  follows :  Whites,  1.852,116.  Free  colored, 
2M^.    Slav^  49,257. 

The  population  of  the  slaveholding  states 
was  :  Whites,  1,201,851.  Free  colored  and 
Indians,  28,265.    Slaves,  646,188. 

In  Vermont  there  were  85,268  whites,  255 
firee  colored,  and  16  slaves. 

lu  New-Hampshire  there  were  141,197 
whites,  680  free  colored,  and  158  slaves. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  negro  trade  had  been 
pnrohibited  in  1778,  and  there  was  not  a  slave 
(that  is,  a  negro  bondman)  in  the  state.  There 
were.873,824  whites,  and  5,463  free  negroes. 
Iq  this,  as  in  other  New-England  states,  there 
'was  comparatively  Utile  necessity,  and  less 
profit,  for  the  peculiar  labor  to  which  the 
African  disposition  is  adapted,  viz.:  agricul- 
ture on  a  large  scale ;  for  the  negro  is  dissatis- 
fied on  a  £irm,  his  predilection  is  decidedly 
for  the  large  plantation,  on  which  reside  fifty 
or  a  hundred  of  his  associates :  he  there  has 
every  facility  for  that  merry  and  blithesome 
iateroourse,  the  love  of  which  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  race ;  whereas  the  lone- 
aome  life  he  would  lead  on  a  small  New-Eng- 
land farm  would  be  distressing  to  him.  The  cU- 
isate  of  these  states  is  against  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  negro ;  his  native  home  is  under 
A  tropical  sun,  and  notwithstanding  he  can 
eodure,  without  serious  inconvenience,  the  ex- 
treme degree  of  heat  incident  to  such  a  climate 
am  Africa's,  he  is  utterly  averse  to  the  frigid 
Uasts  of  winter.  There  not  beinff  any  means 
by  which  money  could  be  made  m  these 
ifealea,  through  the  medium  of  slave  labor 
within  their  limit%  is  the  chief  cause  of  its 
never  having  been  resorted  to  on  a  larger 


Io  Rhode  Island  the  slave- trade  was  always 
ttteosively  cairied  oo  until  prohibited^by  law. 


Hie  rum  distilled  in  the  West  Indies  was 
carried  to  Africa  to  purchase  negroes,  and  the 
negroes  purchased  m  Africa  were  carried  to 
the  West  Indies  to  purchase  rum ;  this  pro- 
fitable trade  was  contmued,  by  those  interested 
in  it,  to  the  latest  possible  period.  It  was  the 
source  of  wealth  to  many  of  the  people  of 
Newport  The  population  of  this  state  was 
64^470  whites,  8,407  free  negroes,  and  948 
slaves. 

In  Connecticut  there  were  282,874  whites^ 
2,810  free  negroes,  and  2,764  slaves. 

In  New- York  there  were  814,142  whites^ 
4,654  free  negroes,  and  21,824  slaves. 

In  New-Jersey  there  were  170,954  whites^ 
1,762  free  negroes,  and  1 1,423  slaves.  For  aboot 
six  or  eight  years  previous  to  1790,  there  had 
been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
slaves,  and  an  equidly  remarkable  decrease  in 
the  number  of  free  negroes.  But  for  a  space 
of  over  forty-five  years,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  increase  of  the  black  population  (in- 
cluding both  slave  and  free)  was  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  of  the  white  populatioa  At  this 
time  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  people  of 
New-Jersey  was  agriculture,  and  that  on  a 
small  scale ;  a  kind  of  farming  not  calculated 
to  enhance  slave  labor,  thou^  peiiiaps  able 
to  support  it  And  it  is  said  by  a  writer,  who 
travelled  all  over  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  when  preparing  his  history,  that 
agriculture  (in  this  state)  had  not  been  im- 
proved to  Uiat  degree  which,  from  long  ex- 
perience, we  might  rationally  expect,  and 
which  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  m  many  places, 
certainly  encouraged.  Evincing  either  a  want 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  proprietors,  or  a 
fault  in  the  system  ot  labor ;  the  latter  cause 
is,  perhaps,  that  which  may  most  reasonably 
be  assigned,  for  no  one  can  doubt  the  enei^gy 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey. 
This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  unprofitable- 
ness and  misapplication  of  slave  labor  in  the 
nortliern  states. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  were  424,079  whites^ 
6,557  free  negroes,  and  8,708  slaves. 

In  Delaware,  which  is  more  assimilated  in 
climate  and  natural  resources  with  Maryland 
and  Yiiginia  than  any  other  state,  lying,  as  it 
does,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  possessing 
similar  natural  features,  we  find  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  slaves  than  in  any  state  north  of  it 
There  were  46,308  whites,  8,899  free  negraee, 
and  8,887  sUves.  This  is  the  last  of  the  free 
states  which  then  held  slaves. 

Since  that  census  was  taken,  all  the  45,871 
slaves  held  in  these  states  have  disappeared, 
and  the  current  which  swept  them  away  has 
borne  along  with  it  we  cannot  tell  how  many 
times  that  number  from  the  southern  states^ 
through  the  agency  of  those  good  abolitioD 
gentlemen,  who  never  £eu1  to  let  **  charity,  in 
golden  links  of  love,  connect  them  with  the 
brotherhood  of  man ;"  the  essence  of  which 
golden  links  of  love  is  the  golden  rule,  **  rob 
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Peter  to  pay  F^d,"  or  rob  whiU  to  ^j  Uack. 
Id  all  these  ttates  the  white  populatioo  has 
regularly  and  rapidly  increased ;  but  the  ne- 
groee,  where  are  they  t  Some  haye  been  sent 
to  their  fatherland,  Liberia,  to  set  up  a  model 
republie,  and  to  enlighten  and  amend  the  mil 
flode  of  EthippiiL  Some  have  gone  the  way 
ik  all  flesh,  through  sheer  want  of  that  same 
tiling,  wherewith  they  might  haye  been  nour- 
ished and  kept  aiiye  but  for  want  of  it  Some 
haye  emigrated  westward,  and  the  glory  of 
their'  enlightened  minds  has  shed  lustre  on 
the  name  of  Ohia  Some  choice  spirite  among 
them  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  diyers  north- 
ern penitentiaries  and  almshouses.  And  some 
remain,  the  sportiye  imps  of  fun  and  fh^ic,  in 
the  laige  cities  of  the  north,  and  haye  their 
annual  and  senu-annual  exhibitions,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  gaping  brethren  of  a  paler 
hue,  of  the  spontaneous  efferyeeoence  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  fresh  from  their  American 
bosoms.  And  for  the  rest,  they  are  amoQg  the 
most  in/iuenUal  and  retpeetable  otiaens  of 
the  northern  community. 

In  Maryland  there  were  208,649  whites, 
8j048  free  negroes  and  Indians,  and  108,086 
slayes. 

In  Viiginia  there  were  442,11'?  whites, 
12366  free  negroes  and  Indians,  and  292,627 
slavee.  It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  the 
increase  of  the  slaye  population  of  Viiginia, 
fat  fourteen  years  preceoing  this  census,  was 
less  than  it  had  been  for  a  century  before ; 
owing  to  the  fact  that  about  80,000  slayes 
died  of  the  small-poz  or  camp-feyer,  caught 
from  the  British  anny ;  or  were  inyeigled  ofl^ 
while  Lord  Oomwalus  was  roying  oyer  the 
stete. 

In  Kentucky,  then  in  ito  infiEmcy,  there  were 
61,138  whites,  114  free  negroes,  and  12,480 
slayca 

In  North  Carolina  there  wero  288,206 
whites,  4,976  free  negroes  and  Indians,  and 
100.671  slayesi 

In  Tennessee  there  were  6,818  whites^  and 
1,161  slayesi 

In  South  Carolina  there  were  oompsra- 
tiyely  more  slayes  than  in  any  other  state ; 
the  populatioD  being  140,278  whites,  and 
107,094  slayesL  A  great  loss  in  slaye  property 
was  incmred  by  this  state  during  the  reyolu- 
tiooary  war,  and  was,  comparatiyely  speaking, 
about  three  times  as  great  as  that  met  with 
Iqt  Viiginia.  Duriog  the  three  years  the 
British  were  in  possession  of  Charleston,  they 
■tole  away  and  sold  in  the  West  Indies  no 
less  than  26,000  negroes. 

In  Georgia  there  were  66,166  whites,  and 
29,264  slayes.  The  dreumstaooes  oooneeked 
with  alayciy  in  the  eariy  settlement  of  this 
ilate,  present  a  stiflting  oootiast  with  those 
ol  Maasachusette  and  other  New-England 
■tates;  in  these  latter  alayery  was  originally 
tilnxluoed  and  ooosiderably  practised,  but^  as 


the  popQktioBincwaaad,  haed  laibar  tookte 
place  of  slaye  labor.  In  (Georgia,  exactly  the 
reyerse  was  the  case.  The*  original  **  Board 
of  Trusteea  for  the  settliog  and  esteblishiDg 
the  colony  of  Oeoigia»"  eoosbting  of  twenty- 
one  opulent  and  humane  gentmien  in  Eng- 
land, pn^bited  the  use  of  myroes  in  th» 
colony,  and  the  importatkm  of  ram.  By  tins 
one  ruthless  stroke  of  phOanthiopy,  the 
settlers  of  Oeoi^  were  depriyed  of  the  two> 
fold  blessings  eigoyed  by  thdr  more  iuttuuato 
neighbors  of  Rhode  Island :  fA«jf  could  aoeo- 
miJato  wealth  b^  tradiaff  in  Afriraiw  and 
lum.  But  Oeofgia  was  designed  for  a  five 
state,  and  Africans  were  not  to  be  used^ 
neither  rum.  This  was  about  the  year  178ft. 
The  plan  was  a  theoretical  one,  and  wai^  per» 
haps,  the  worst  that  oonld  haye  been  adopted ; 
it  was  certeinly  productiye  of  the  meet  peni- 
dous  consequeacee  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  The  paramount  object  of  the  tiustesi 
being  to  raise  silk  and  wine,  they  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  introduce  slaye  labor.  And,  ia 
addition  to  this,  the  colony  being  at  this  ettly 
period  a  kind  <^  barrier  between  OaroliBe  co 
the  one  side,  and  the  Spanish  BetUeaacnt  and 
St  Augustine  on  the  other,  the  trasteea  isB 
into  the  yery  general,  tk>ugh  equally  errone- 
ous belief  that  negroes  would  rather  weaki 
than  strengthen  ito  defendye  powers, 
were  the  diief  reasons  why  the  aettlcvs  were 
prohibited  from  employing  dayes ;  but  the 
absurd  restriction  had  a  yidble  effect  ft 
was  found  impracticable  in  such  a  dinaate,  and 
without  African  labor,  for  the  colony  to  flour- 
ish ;  the  enterprise,  therefore,  preyed  a  fiyliva 
In  a  country  so  ridi,  with  a  cfiasate  ao  fttTor- 
able,  and  a  soil  so  productiye  as  thai  of 
Georgia,  the  colonists,  neyerthelesai  gradaslly 
disappeared,  and  effeetaally  deserted  the  «» 
terprise ;  beeaose  they  were  oonyineed  thty 
could  neyer  succeed  under  sucb  tmpditir  ie> 
strictionsL 

The  trustees,  finding  that  the  colony  WM 
languishing  under  their  transatlantic  ears,  re- 
signed their  charter,  in  the  year  1762,  to  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  deserted  ookny  be- 
came a  royal  goyeinment  History  iafonss 
us  that  at  this  time  **  the  yest%ee  of  cultiva^ 
tioo  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  foissH 
and  in  England  all  comBMroe  with  the  ookaf 
was  neglected."  But,  immediately  oa  m 
goyernment  being  changed,  the  people  beeane 
possessed  of  tlie  same  priyilcges  which  thsk 
neighbors  enjoyed ;  prominent  amoaig  wtiA 
was  the  pnyilege  of  cultiyatiag  their  rieb 
lands  by  the  only  profiteble  means,  whMi  is 
no  other  than  slaye  labor.  8ey«l  y«eit 
elapeed,  howeyer,  before  the  yaloeof  theiaadi 
beoune  generally  appredated.  And  abo^ 
the  year  1760  a  spirit  of  enterprise  sprung  ape 
which  has  oyer  smce  been  a  chamcteristie  ef 
this  stete.  And  it  should  be  particulariy  sb- 
seryed»  that  no  portion  of  the  populatiaa^ 
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vider  Qie  iMvlBWa»  inwMned  to  mpidly,  tanA 
no  mtom  of  Ubor  baoame  bo  getteimllj^  db- 
aeminated,  tm  that  of  the  AfricMi  iIato. 

The  experinMBt  htut,  therefore,  we  think, 
beeo  f/Mj  tried ;  both  north  and  sooth  have 
had  ample  oppoitnnities  to  diaooTer  the  inter- 
eat  and  policj  of  their  reapeettTe  aeetioaa.  All 
the  9ew-Ei^land  atatea  Imitb  tried  alare  hb- 
hor,  bat  it  wa«  not  found  proAtable,  and  waa 
nbaiidooed.  In  the  aonth,  Uie  Atate  of  Geoi^ 
waa,  for  a  period  of  twenty  jeara.  not  a /Vm, 
hat  decidedly  a  wkiit  colony.  White  mbor 
waa  found  here  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
dimate  ;  alaye  labor  was  introdnced ;  and,  in 
the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  nearly  thirty 
thousand  slaves  were  actiTely  employed  in  tkie 
porauits  of  agnealtnra.  And,  at  the  present 
day,  slavehi^cniig  Oeorgiawill  fiivorabty  com- 
pare with  any  state  in  the  Unioa" 

l^EGRO  POPULATION/— RsMSDT  voa 
RS  EzoKBa  AT  THM  SoorH.— What  shall  we  do 
to  remedy  the  erila  of  an  eaeessive  slave  pqp- 
nlatioo,  is  tiie  qneation  that  we  popoae  now 
to  eonsider.  The  nnmber  of  skves  in  the 
United  Statea  was  597,897  m  1790,  and  in 
1850  it  was  8,179,689,  showing  an  inereaae  of 
S,481.692  smee  1790.  From  18S0  to  1840 
the  annual  increase  of  slarea  waa  47,881,  and 
ftom  1840  to  1850  it  was  89,888,  and  ftvxn 
I860  to  1850  it  will  probably  be  as  mnch  as 
80,000.  The  number  of  sUtos  m  the  United 
Statea,  in  1880,  was  1,588,188,  which  is  about 
half  the  amount  of  the  present  alare  popula- 
tioa  It  thus  appears  that  the  slaTe  popola- 
tioQ  of  this  country  haa  been  doobledf  i^thin 
ttte  last  thirty  years.  Hie  increase  of  slares 
-within  the  hwt  ten  years  waa  892,284^  and  it 
ia  probable  the  increase  will  be  800,OCk)  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  yeara  In  1880,  the  slayes 
will  be  about  4,000,000.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  thirty  years  it  will  be  about  six  millioon 
and  a  halt,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  century  it  will  not  foil  hr  short  of  thir- 
teen millions.  This  ia  a  state  of  thinga  which 
must  inevitably  eome,  unless  there  should  be 
aome  unforeseen  and  unexpected  occurrences 
to  prevent  it  It  may  be  a  remote,  but  it  is 
a  sore  result  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we 
are  led  to  ioouire,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  in- 
tereat»  what  w  to  become  of  tUa  rapidfy  in- 
creasing population  f  Oan  they  be  profitably 
•mployed  m  affrieolture,  and  will  we  hare  a 
•nffidency  of  land  for  them  to  cultivate  t 
Some  may  hope  tiiat  we  will  find  an  outlet 
te  oor  afaiTes  in  territories  now  uaooeopied 
by  slares,  and  where  there  are  but  few  inhab- 
itenta  It  has  been  a  farorite  idea  with  some 
of  oor  statesmen  to  acquho  tenitonr  in  which 
our  slave  institolionB  will  erist^  ana  thna  nre- 
■erve  oa  firom  tiie  dangers  of  a  rsdondant 
rfave  popnlatioa  Whatever  hope  mar  have 
once  been  entertained  that  this  waa  a  nasiMe 
Mheme,  has,  we  think,  beeo  dissipaled  by  the 
of  the  past  faor  yean     Wei 


should  kx>li  at'thhigs  as  thev  reaflv  exist,  and 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  deluded  with  false 
hopes  whidi  are  never  to  be  realized.  We 
must  be  aware  of  the  approach  of  danger  be- 
fore we  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  g^ard 
against  it  We  must  in  all  candor  »ay,  that 
we  think  the  limits  of  slave  territory  are 
fixed.  Galifortua,  New-Meiioo,  and  Utah  are» 
we  think,  already  dosed  against  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  and  any  other  tenitoriea 
which  we  may  acquire  wtU  share  tiie  same 
ihte.  The  south  haa  been  excluded  from  aD 
equal  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
territories  reeentlv  obtained  from  the  Mexi- 
can republie,  whether  properly  or  improperly, 
justly  or  unjustly,  oonstitntionally  or  uncon- 
stitutionally,  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  io- 

aoira  We  only  wish  to  deal  with  fiicts  aa 
ley  exists  without  undertakinff  to  determine 
how  this  state  of  thinas  iqpM  brought  about^ 
and  who  are  responsible.  That  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  northern  people  to  lavor  the  exten- 
sion of  shivery  we  entertain  not  a  doubt;  and 
in  attempting  to  confine  it  within  its  present 
limits,  they  are  aiming  a  total  blow  at  their 
own  prosperity,  if  the  southern  people  wffl 
now  adopt  that  line  of  policy  which  tneir  da- 
tiee  and  their  interests  alike  demand.  The 
introduction  of  alavery  into  territories  where 
it  now  does  not  exist,  would  benefit  the  north 
by  furnishing  a  greater  onantity  of  those  raw 
materials  which  the  nortti  so  much  needs  for 
manufecturing  purposes,  by  opening  new  mar- 
kets for  the  Mie  of  northern  fabrics,  and  hy 
enlargiqg  the  commerce  of  the  nortiiem  ship- 
owners. 11^  howerer,  slavery  is  confined 
within  its  present  limits,  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  slaves  will  compel  the  south- 
em  people  to  employ  their  slayes  in  the  man- 
uikoture  of  such  artidea  as  are  now  mado 
almost  exdusively  in  the  northern  states.  In 
this  way  the  slave  ktbor  of  the  sooth  will, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
north,  as  it  haa  heretofore  done,  become  the 
soooessfiil  competitor  of  northern  white  labor 
in  those  departments  of  industry  of  which  the 
north  has  in  times  past  ei^oyed  a  monopoly. 
We  will  be  compelled  to  ose  the  surplus 
black  population,  which  k  likdy  to  aecumo- 
late  upon  our  hands,  in  cotton  and  woolleo 
factories,  in  iron  ftmiaceS)  and  in  all  those  piiN 
suits  whidi  now  fhmish  employment  to  so 
laige  a  portion  of  the  northern  people  Al- 
though at  this  time  the  white  labor  of  tho 
north  may  be  somewhat  cheaper  for  manufao* 
turing  purposes  than  slaye  labor,  on  acoount 
of  the  compaiatiye  soardty  of  alave  labor  and 
the  yaloe  of  the  agrieoltoral  products  chiefly 
raised  by  it»  yet  when  the  number  of  slayea 
is  doubled  or  trebled,  and  they  are  confined 
within  tbdr  preaent  Ihnita,  the  real  or  fended 
advantagea  which  the  north  «>j|pya  from  cheap 
labor  will  no  longer  exist  When  this  takes 
pkoe,  the  aoothen  people  will  be  forced  t^ 
resort  to  employments  for  their  dayea  othsr 
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thiB  those  in  which  thej  are  now  engaged, 
which  are  itiostly  agricultoraL  Not  0017  will 
a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the 
soHth  be  manufactured  in  the  south,  but  man^ 
of  those  extensive  establishments  of  mecham- 
cal  industry  at  the  north,  which  depend  upon 
the  south  for  their  patronage,  yea,  for  their 
▼ery  existence,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
south,  and  we  will  not  then  be  dependent  on 
the  north  for  the  articles  of  clothing  we  and 
our  slaves  use.  If  we  knew  the  amount  of 
money  annually  taken  from  us  to  purchase 
articles  of  negro  clothing,  including  hats, 
boots»  shoes,  blankets,  &c^  we  would  be  start- 
led. Why  is  this,  and  how  long  will  it  con- 
tinue ?  If  the  people  of  the  north  are  not 
willing  for  us  to  take  our  slaves  to  the  new 
territories,  we  must,  in  self-defense,  bring  the 
slave  labor  of  the  south  into  oompetition  with 
the  free  white  labpr  of  the  nortn.  What  is 
to  be  the  result  when  the  northern  people 
lose  their  southern  trade ;  when  they  find  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics 
transferred  to  the  south,  and  all  their  mechan- 
ics, wiio  obtain  a  livelihood  by  making  arti- 
cles for  the  southern  market,  thrown  out  of 
employment,  we  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture ; 
but  be  it  what  it  may,  it  will  be  the  fruit  of 
northern  opposition  to  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery and  to  its  extensioa  Will  we  be  able,  it 
may  be  asked,  to  find  a  market  for  our  fkb- 
rics,  if  we  manufacture  all  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  southern 
states!  Most  assuredly  we  can.  We  will 
have  for  our  market-place  the  whole  habitable 
globe,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  will  be 
our  customers.  We  can  give  our  manufiic- 
tures  in  exchange  for  the  teas  and  silks  of 
Asia»  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  palm  oil,  dye  stuffs,  ivory  and  gold  of 
Africa ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  anv  thing  which 
any  other  people  have  to  sell,  oecause  cotton, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  its  durability,  and 
its  comfort^  is  destined  to  be  the  clothing  for 
mankind.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  souUi 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  north  for  any  thin?, 
except  so  far  as  she  chooses  to  make  herself 
ao ;  and  that  the  north  is  dependent  upoD  the 
south  for  her  existence,  as  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  peopla  Ought  not  this  to 
teach  the  north  to  oeware  lest  she  carry  her 
aggressions  to  that  point  where  resistance  will 
become  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the 
south  f  One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies 
against  an  excessive  slave  population,  is  to 
employ  a  considerate  portion  oi  that  kind  of 
labor  m  the  construction  of  plank  roads,  turn- 
pike road^  and  railroads  in  the  southern 
states.  Let  ns  suppose  that  one  fourth  of  the 
labor  now  engased  in  raising  cotton  should  be 
thus  directed;  Uie  amount  of  the  cotton  crop 
would  be  diminished  one  fourth,  and  the  in- 
creased price  consequent  thereon  would  make 
vp  for  the  diminisiied  quantity,  and  would 


enable  the  cotton  growers  to  realiae  aa  woxA 
money  as  if  the  one  fourth  of  the  labor  had 
not  Men  turned  into  other  channels.  Sup- 
pose again,  that  another  fourth  should  be  em- 
ployed in  factories  of  different  kinds;  this 
would  cause  a  fiurther  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity raised,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
tlie  price.  Should  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
dnited  Stotes  be  rednced  to  1,600,000  balea 
per  annum,  of  which  one  third  would  be  ooo- 
sumed  in  the  southern  states,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  fatal  efibct  it  wonld  have  upon  the 
manufocturers  of  the  northern  states  and  of 
Europe.  The  result  would  be  their  utter 
prostratioa  We  have  supposed  this,  whkh 
may  seem  an  extreme  case,  to  show  that  tke 
nofftiiem  states,  and  Europe  also,  are  in  the 
power  of  the  cotton  growers  of  the  south.  A 
withdrawal  of  the  cotton  of  the  United  Statea 
from  England  would  produce  ao  instant  and 
terrible  revolution  in  that  island;  and  to  cot 
off  from  the  northern  states  of  this  confede- 
racy their  southern  trade  would  destroy  thek 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  cause  a  fisilnre 
of  their  banks,  and  brii^  about  a  finanrial 
crisis  such  as  they  have  never  experienced, 
and  of  which  their  imagination  can  scarcely 
conceive.  The  amonnt  df  cotton  eoosomed  'm 
the  northern  states  during  the  laat  five  years 
has  been  2,860,645  bales,  or  an  average  per 
annum  of  473,931  bales.  The  valoe  of  the 
cotton  consumed  during  the  last  five  years  in 
the  northern  states  has  been  $88,637,049,  or 
an  average  of  $17,727,409  per  annum.  The 
profits  arising  from  the  manufocture  of  this 
cotton,  and  selling  it  to  the  northern  people, 
amounted  to  perhaps  double  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  whilst  it  furnished  employment 
to  thousands  of  operative^  and  secured  to 
the  northern  farmer  a  market  for  his  prodooa. 
Surely,  then,  the  north  can  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  a  disruption  of  this  confederacy, 
which  many  of  its  people  seem  to  be  striring 
so  hard  to  bring  about  The  remedies  then 
which  we  propose,  to  prevent  the  evils  of  a 
redundant  slave  population,  are  the  tmpliif- 
meni  of  tlane  labor  in  the  eomirMetiom  o/rml^ 
roads  throughout  the  touthem  ttatee,  and  the 
use  of  negroes  in  cur  factories  and  in  our 
workshops.  In  this  way  we  can  build  all 
the  important  roads  in  the  southern  states 
without  taking  any  thing  of  consequence  from 
the  available  means  of  our  people,  and  we 
can  obtain  those  articles  of  taste  and  elegaaea 
which  we  now  rely  upon  the  north  to  famish 
UB,  made  at  our  own  doora  We  must  bring 
slave  labor  directly  in  competitioD  with  ocvth- 
em  labor.  We  must  continue  to  seek  out  aod 
find  new  fielda  for  slave  labor,  whenever  14 
ceases  to  be  profitable  in  agricultare.  Tfaeaa 
are  the  measures  which  we  are  bound  bv  the 
highest  obli^^ations  to  adopts  to  ward  o^  the 
alarming  e^  of  a  n^iidly  and  fearfiiOy  io- 
creesipg  slave  population,  confined  as  we 
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think  it  will  be  within  its  pr^seot  limitB,  un- 
less there  is  a  great  change  in  the  political 
OQoditioQ  of  the  oouatrj. 

K£6R0ES. — DnxASES  and  Piculiarities 
OF  THs  Nioao,  BT  De.  Caktwrioht,  or  Njkw- 
Orleans. — Altbougb  the  African  race  consti- 
tutes oearlj  a  moiety  of  our  southern  popu- 
lation, it  liaa  not  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  scientific  inyestigation«  and  is  almost 
entirely  unnoticed   in    medical   books    and 
achoola    It  is  only  very  lately  that  it  has,  in 
large  masses*  dwelt  in  juxtaposition  with 
adeuee  and  mental  progress.    On  the  ^iger, 
ind  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  it  has  existed  for 
thousands  of  years,  exduded  from  the  observa- 
tioo  of  the  scientific  world.    It  is  only  since 
the  revival  of  learning  that  the  people  of  that 
race  have  been  introduced  on  this  continent 
They  are  located  in  those  parts  of  it  not  pro- 
lific in  books  and  me<Ucal  authors.     No  med- 
ical school  was  ever  established  near  them 
until  a  few  years  ago ;  hence,  their  diseases 
and  physical  peculiarities  are  almost  unknown 
to  the  learned.    The  little  knowledge  that 
southern  phyaicians  have  acquired  concembg 
them  has  not  been  derived  from  books  or 
medical  lectures,  but  from  facts  learned  from 
their  own  observation  in  the  field  of  experi- 
ence, or   picked    up  here  and  there  from 
othera 

Befiore  going  into  the  peculiarities  of  their 
diseat^es,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  diiferences  between 
the  negro  and  the  white  man ;  otherwise,  their 
diseases  cannot  be  ui^erstood.      It  is  com- 
monly taken  for  granted  that  the  color  of  the 
skin  constitutes  the  main  and  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  black  and  the  white  race ; 
but  there  are  other  differences  more  deep, 
durable  and  indeUble,  in  their  anatomy  and 
physiology,  than  that  of  mere  color.    In  the 
albino  the  skin  is  white,  yet  the  organization 
is  that  of  the  negro.     Besides,  it  is  not  only 
in  the  skin  that  a  difference  of  color  exists  be- 
tween tlte  negro  and  the  white  man,  but  in 
the  membranes,  the  muscles,  the  tendons,  and 
Bi  all  the  fluids  and  secretions.    Even  the 
negroes  brain  and  nerves,  the  chyle  and  all  the 
humors,  are  tinctured  with  a  shade  of  the 
penradiQg  darkness.     His  bile  is  of  a  deeper 
color,  and  his  blood  is  blacker  than  the  white 
man's.     There  is  the  same  difference  in  the 
flesh  of  the  white  and  black  man,  in  regard 
to  color,  that  exists  between  the  flesh  of  the 
rabbit  and  the  hara    His  bones  are  whiter 
and  harder  Chan  those  of  the  white  race,  ow^ 
log  to  their  containing  more  phosphate  of  lime 
and  less  gelatine.    His  heaj  is  nung  on  the 
ttUe  differently  from  the  white  man ;  the  £aoe 
ia  thrown  more  upwards,  and  the  neck  is 
ihorter  and  less  oblique ;  the  spine  more  in- 
WArda,  and  the  pelvis  more    obliquely  out- 
wards; the  thigh-bones  larger,  and  flattened 
froui  before  badkwarda;  the  booea more  beot ; 


the  less  carved  outwards,  or  bowed ;  the  feet 
flat;  the  gastrocnemii  musdes  so  long,  as  to 
make  the  ankle  appear  as  if  planted  in  the 
middle  of  Uie  foo'« ;  the  gait,  hopper-hipped, 
or  what  the  French  call  Failure  tiehanchie, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  person  carrying  a  bur- 
den. The  projectiiig  mooth,  the  retreating 
forehead,  the  broad,  flat  nose,  thick  lips  and 
woolly  hair,  are  peculiarities  that  strike  every 
beholder.  According  to  Soemmerring  and 
other  anatomists,  who  have  dissected  the  ne- 
gro, his  brain  is  a  ninth  or  tenth  less  than  in 
other  races  of  men,  his  facial  angle  smaUer, 
and  all  the  nerves  going  from  the  brain,  as  also 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  are  larger  ia 
proportion  than  in  the  white  man.  The  nervea 
distributed  to  the  muscles  are  an  exception, 
beiog  smaller  than  in  the  white  race.  Soem- 
merring  remarks,  that  the  negro's  brain  has  in 
a  great  measure  run  into  nerves.  One  of  the 
most  striking  differences  is  found  in  the  much 
greater  size  of  the  foramen  maffntmi  in  the 
negro  than  the  white  man.  The  foramen,  or 
orifice  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  mar- 
row, is  not  only  larger,  but  the  medulla  ob- 
loogata,  and  particularly  the  nerves  supplying 
the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera.  Although 
the  nose  is  flat,  the  turbinated  bones  are  more 
developed,  and  the  pituitary  membrane,  lining 
the  internal  cavities  of  the  nose,  more  exten- 
sive than  in  the  white  man,  and  causing  the 
sense  of  smell  to  be  more  acute.  The  ne- 
gro's hearing  is  better,  his  sight  is  stronger, 
and  he  seldom  needs  spectacles. 

The  field  of  vision  is  not  so  large  in  the 
negro's  eye  as  in  the  white  man's.  He  beara 
the  rays  of  the  sun  better,  because  he  is  pro- 
vided wiih  an  anatomical  peculiarity  in  the 
inner  canthus,  contracting  the  field  of  vision, 
and  excluding  the  sun's  rays;  something  like 
the  membnma  nictitaus,  lorroed  by  a  preter- 
natural development  of  the  plica  lunaris,  like 
that  which  is  observed  in  apNes.  His  imitative 
powers  are  very  great,  and  he  can  agitate 
every  part  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  or 
what  he  calls  dancing  all  over.  From  the 
diffusion  of  brain,  as  it  were,  into  the  varioua 
organs  of  the  body,  in  the  shape  of  nerves  to 
minister  to  the  senses,  eveiy  thing,  from 
the  necessity  of  such  a  conformation,  partakea 
of  sensuality,  at  the  expense  of  intellectu- 
ality. Thus,  music  is  a  mere  sensual  pleasure 
with  the  negro.  I'here  is  nothing  in  his 
music  addressing  the  understanding;  it  haa 
melody,  but  no  harmony ;  his  songs  are  mere 
sounds,  without  sense  or  meaning — pleasing 
the  ear,  without  conveying  a  single  idea  to  the 
mind ;  his  ear  is  gratified  by  sound,  as  hia 
stomach  is  by  food  Tlie  great  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  profuse  dia- 
tribution  of  nervous  matter  to  the  stomaeh, 
liver  and  genital  organ%  would  make  the 
Ethiopian  race  enUrely  unmanageable,  if  it 
were  not  that  this  excessive  nervous  develop- 
msat  ia  aaaociated  with  a  deficiency  of  red 
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blood  ID  tbe  pnlmoDUy  and  arterial  aysteou, 
from  a  defective  atmoepherization  or  arterial- 
ication  of  the  blood  in  uie  luDgs-^-eonatitating 
the  best  type  of  what  is  called  the  lymphatic 
temperament,  in  which  lymph,  phlegm,  mn- 
cne,  and  other  humors  predominate  orer  the 
red  blood.  It  is  tMs  defective  hematosis,  or 
atmosphertzaiioo  of  the  blood,  conjoined  with 
a  deficiency  of  cerebral  matter  in  Uie  cranium, 
and  an  excess  of  nenroos  matter  distributed 
to  the  organs  of  sensation  and  assimilation, 
that  is  the  true  cause  of  that  debasement  of 
mind  which  has  rendered  the  people  of 
Africa  unable  to  take  care  of  theroselTse.  It 
is  the  true  cause  of  their  indolence  and  apa- 
thy, and  why  they  have  chosen,  through 
countless  ages,  idleness,  misery  and  barbarism, 
to  industry  and  frugality;  why  social  Indus* 
try,  or  associated  labor,  so  essential  to  all 
progress  in  civilisation  and  improvement,  has 
never  made  any  progress  among  them,  or  the 
arts  and  sciences  taken  root  on  any  portion  of 
African  soil  inhabited  by  them ;  as  is  proved 
bv  the  fact  that  bo  letters,  or  even  hiero- 
glyphics—no buildings,  roads  or  improve- 
ments, or  monuments  of  any  kind,  are  any 
where  found,  to  indicate  that  they  have  ever 
been  awakened  from  their  apathy  and  Bl^py 
indolence,  to  physical  or  mental  exertion.  To 
the  same  physiological  causes,  deeply  rooted 
in  the  of^ganization,  we  must  look  for  an  ex- 

Elanation  of  the  strange  facte,  why  none  of  the 
knguages  of  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  as 
proved  by  ethnographical  researches,  have 
risen  above  common  names,  standing  for 
things  and  actions,  to  abstract  terms  or  gen- 
eralizations ;  why  no  form  of  government  on 
abstract  principles,  with  divisions  of  power 
into  separate  departments,  has  ever  been  in- 
stituted by  them;  why  they  have  always 
prefenyMJ,  as  more  congenial  to  their  nature, 
a  ^vemment  combining  the  legislative,  ju- 
dicial and  executive  powers  in  tbe  same  indi- 
vidual, in  the  person  of  a  petty  king,  a  chief- 
tain, or  master;  why,  in  America,  if  let 
alone,  they  always  prefer  the  same  kind  of 
government,  which  we  call  slavery,  but  which 
ii  actually  an  improvement  on  the  government 
of  their  forefatners,  as  it  gives  them  more 
tranquillity  and  sensual  enjoyment,  expands 
the  mind  and  improves  the  morals,  by  arous- 
ing them  from  that  natural  indolence  so  fatal 
to  mental  and  moral  progress.  Even  if  they 
did  not  prefer  slavery,  tranquillity  and  sensual 
enjoyment,  to  liberty,  yet  their  oif^nization  of 
mmd  is  such,  that  if  they  had  dieir  liberty, 
they  have  not  the  industry,  the  moral  virtue, 
the  courage  and  vigilance  to  maintain  it,  but 
would  relapse  into  barbarism,  or  into  slavery, 
as  they  have  done  in  Hayti.  The  reason  of 
thii  is  founded  in  unalterable  physiological 
laws.  Under  the  compulsive  power  of  tbe 
white  man,  they  are  niMe  to  labor  or  exer- 
cise, which  makes  the  longs  perform  the  duty 
af  vilaliting  the  blood  toon  perlitttly  than 


is  done  when  tiiey  are  left  free  to  hMlnlgia  in 
idleness.  It  is  ^  red,  vital  blood,  sent  to 
the  bnun,  that  liberates  their  mind  when  an* 
der  the  white  man's  control;  and  it  ia  tbe 
want  of  a  sufficiency  of  red,  vital  Uood,  that 
chains  their  mind  to  ignorance  and  barbuiatti 
when  in  fireedom. 

The  excess  of  oiganic  nervooB  matter,  mmI 
the  deficiency  of  cerebral — the  predominanoB 
of  the  humors  over  ^e  red  blood,  fttim  <!•-> 
fective  atmospherisation  of  tbe  blood  in  the 
lungs,  impart  to  the  negro  a  natnre  not  nnlfttt 
that  of  a  new-bom  infant  of  the  white  laceL 
In  children,  the  nervous  system  predominate^ 
and  the  temperament  is  lymphatic.     Ilie 
liver,  and  the  rest  of  the  glanaolar  system, 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  sanguineoas  end 
respiratory  systems,  the  white  fluids  predooi- 
iniUing  over  the  red ;  the  lungs  consume  les 
oxygen,  and  the  liver  separatee  more  cartMMi 
than  in  the  adult  age.    This  oonstitotioD,  so 
well  marked  in  mfimcy,  is  the  type  of  the 
Ethiopian  constitution,  of  all  ages  and  sezea. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  infancy,  full  and  free 
respiration  of  pure  fresh  air  in  repoee.  so  far 
from  being  required,  is  hurtfal  and  prejndicieL 
Half  smoUiered  by  its  mother's  bosom,  or  the 
cold  external  air  carefully  excluded  bj  m 
warm  room  or  external  covmng  over  the 
face,  the  infant  reposes;  re-breathmg  its  owe 
breath,  warmed  to  the  same  temperatore  ei 
that  of  its  body,  and  loaded  with  carbonic 
acid  and  aqueous  vapor.    The  natural  eflhct 
of  this  kina  of  respiration  is,  imperfect  atinoe- 
pherization  of  the  blood  in  the  Innga,  and  a , 
hebetude    of  intellecti  from    the   defective ' 
vitalization  of  the  blood  distributed  to  the 
braia    But  it  has  heretofore  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  world,  that  the  defec- 
tive atmospherisation  of  the  blood,  known  ta 
occur  during  sleep  in  infimcy,  and  to  be  the 
most  congenial  to  their  constitution,  is  the 
identical  kind  of  respiration  most  congenisl  l» 
the  negro  constitution,  of  all  ages  ami  sexei^ 
when  in  repose.    This  is  provid  by  the  faet 
of  the  universal  practice  amoni;  them  of  cov- 
ering  their  heads  and  faces  during  sleep,  with 
a  blanket,  or  any  kind  of  eoverinff  that  they 
can  get  hold  of.    If  they  have  only  a  part  Jt 
a  Uaoket,  they  wiU  cover  their  fiiees  whce 
about  to  go  to  sleep.    If  they  have  no  cover 
ing,  they  will  throw  their  hands  or  nnns  across 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  tura  on  their  Iheei^ 
as  if  with  an  instinctive  design  to  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  the  free  external  air  into  the  lungs 
during  sleep.  As  is  the  caae  with  infanta^  the 
air  that  negroes  breathe,  with  Cheir  fiskees  ths 
smothered  with  blankets  or  other  covering,  ii 
not  so  much  the«exteraal  air  as  their  ova 
breath,  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as 
that  of  their  bodies,  b^  confinement  and  r»> 
inspiratk».    This  instinctive  and   univsrad 
method  of  breathing,  during  sleep,  proves  thf 
similarity  of  organiiation  and  physiotogieal 
laws  eadsti^g  between  negfoea  and  inftnti^  m 
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fcr  M  the  tnpotiaat  AmstioD  of  rMpimtfeo  ia 
ooDoetiied  Both  are  alike  in  re-breaUuog 
tiieurown  brealh^and  in  reqmriiig  it  to  m 
warmed  to  their  own  temperatore,  hy  con- 
finement  which  would  he  ioeupportable  to  the 
white  race  after  paanng  the  a^  of  infiuiey. 
The  inevitable  effect  of  breathing  a  heated 
air,  loaded  with  carbonic  add  and  aqueous 
Taper,  ia  defective  hematosia  and  hebetude  of 
ktellect 

Negroeet  moreoyer,  resemble  children  in  the 
actiyity  of  the  liver  and  in  their  strong  assimi- 
lating powers,  and  in  the  predominance  of 
the  other  systems  over  the  san^ineous ;  hence 
they  are  difficult  to  bleed,  owmg  to  the  small- 
neas  of  their  veinsi  On  cording  the  arm  of 
the  stooteet  negro,  the  veins  will  be  found 
acareely  as  large  as  a  white  boy's  of  ten  years 
of  age.  They  are  liable  to  all  the  convulsive 
diB<fflsi¥i,  cramps,  spasms,  oolios,et6,  that  chil- 
dren are  so  snbjeet  ta 

Although  their  skin  is  yery  thick,  it  is  as 
seositivs^  when  they  are  in  perfect  health,  as 
that  of  children,  and  like  them  they  fear  the 
rod.  They  resemble  children  in  another  very 
importaat  particular:  they  are  very  easily 
governed  by  love  combined  with  fear,  and 
are  ungoveroahle,  vicious  and  rude  nnderany 
form  ol  government  wbateyer,  not  resting  on 
lore  and  fear  as  a  basia  lake  children,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  be  kept  under  the 
fear  of  the  lash ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  be 
kept  under  the  fear  of  offending  those  who 
have  authority  over  them.  Like  children, 
they  are  constrained,  by  unalterable  ^ysiolo- 
gical  laws,  to  love  those  in  authority  over 
them,  who  minister  to  their  wants  and  imme- 
diate neoessitieii^  and  are  not  cruel  or  unmer^ 
oifuL  The  defective  hematosia,  in  both  cases, 
and  the  want  of  courage  and  eneigy  of  mind 
SB  a  consequence  thereof^  produces  in  both 
ao  instinctive  lieeling  of  dependenoe  on  other^ 
to  direct  them  and  to  take  care  of  them. 
Hence,  fiom  a  law  of  his  nature,  the  negro 
can  DO  more  help  loving  a  kind  master,  thsn 
tlie  child  can  help  lonng  her  who  gives  it 


like  childrsn,  they  require  goverament  in 
eyery  thiog ;  food,  clothing,  exercise,  aleei^— 
all  require  to  be  prescribeid  by  rule,  or  tiiey 
will  ran  into  eioeesea  like  children,  they 
are  apt  to  over-eat  themselves,  or  to  confine 
their  diet  too  much  to  one  ikvorite  article, 
imlesB  restrained  fimn  doing  ea  They  often 
fforge  themselveo  with  iat  meat,  as  children 
do  with  sugar. 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  to  those  mi- 
aaquainted  with  the  negro  character,  is  the 
facility  with  which  an  hundred,  even  two  or 
three  hundred,  able-bodied  and  vigorous  ne- 
groes are  kept  in  subjection  by  one  white  man, 
who  sleeps  in  perfect  security  among  them, 
generally,  in  warm  weather,  with  doors  and 
windows  open,  with  all  \m  people  called 
slaves^  at  la^aroniid  him.  Bnt  a  still  greater 


mystery  is  tiie  undoubted  hei  of  the  love 
they  bear  to  their  masters,  similar  in  all  ro- 
spects  to  the  love  that  children  bear  to  their 
parents,  which  nothing  bnt  severity  or  cruelty 
m  either  case  can  alienate.  The  physidogi<^ 
laws,  on  which  this  instmctive  and  most  mys- 
terious love  is  founded  i»  the  one  case,  are 
applicable  to  the  other.  like  children,  when 
well-behaved  and  di^MMed  to  do  their  doty, 
it  is  not  the  arbitrary  authority  over  them 
that  they  dread,  but  the  petty  tyranny  and 
imposition  of  one  another.  The  overseer 
among  them,  like  the  school-master  among 
childi^,  haa  only  to  be  impartial,  and  to  pre- 
serve order  by  strict  jiisuce  to  all,  to  gain 
their  good-will  and  affections^  and  to  be  viewed 
not  as  an  object  of  terror,  but  as  a  friend  and 
protector  to  quiet  their  fears  of  one  another. 

There  is  a  difference  between  infiuit  negroes 
and  infant  white  diilciren :  the  former  are  bom 
with  heads  like  gourds,  the  fontinelles  bemg 
nearly  closed,  and  the  sutures  between  the 
various  bones  of  the  head  united— not  open 
and  permitting  of  overlapping,  as  in  white 
diildren.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  over* 
lapping  of  the  bones  of  the  head  in  infant 
negroes,  as  they  are  smaller,  and  the  pelvis 
of  their  mothers  laiger  than  in  the  white  race. 
All  negroes  are  not  equally  black ;  the  blacker, 
the  healthier  and  stronger;  any  deviation  from 
the  black  color,  in  the  pure  race,  is  a  mark  of 
feebleness  or  ill-health.  When  heated  from 
exercise,  the  neffro^s  skin  is  covered  with  an 
oily  exodatioD  that  gives  a  dark  color  to  white 
linen,  and  has  a  very  stroi^  odor.  The  odor 
is  stionffest  in  the  most  robust ;  children  and 
the  aged  have  verjr  little  of  it 

I  have  thus  hastily  and  imperfectly  noticed 
some  of  the  more  striking  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological peculiaritiee  of  the  nogro  race.  The 
question  may  be  asked :  Does  he  belong  to 
tne  same  race  as  the  white  man  f  Isheaeoo 
of  Adam  I  Does  his  peculiar  physical  con- 
formation stand  in  opposition  to  the  Bible,  or 
does  it  prove  its  truth  t    These  are  important 

aoestions,  both  in  a  medical,  historical,  and 
leologiGal  point  of  riew.    Tiuj  can  better 
be  anawerea  by  a  comparison  of  the  focta  de 
rived  from  anatomy,  physiology,  history  and 
theology,  to  see  if  they  sustain  one  another. 
We  leani  from  the  book  of  Genesis  that  Noah 
had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
and  that  Oanaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  was  doomed 
to   be  servant  of  servants  unto   his  breth* 
ren.     From  hiitory  we  learn,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Oanaan  aettled  in  Africa,  and  are 
the  preeent  Ethiopians,  or  black  race  of  men; 
that  Shem  occupied  Asia,  and  Japheth  the 
north  of  Europe.  In  the  9th  chapter  and  27  th 
verse  of  Genesis,  one  of  the  most  antbsntie 
bo(^  of  the  Bible,  is  this  remarkable  proph* 
eey :  **  Qod  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  sbaU 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and  Oanaan  »kall 
be  his  servant"    Japheth  has  been  greatly 
i  enlarged  by  the  disooyeiy  of  a  new  world,  the 
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continent  of  America.  He  found  in  it  the 
Indidos,  whom  natural  history  declares  to  be 
of  Asiatic  origin,  in  other  words,  the  descend 
ants  of  Shem ;  he  drove  ont  Shem,  and  occu- 
pied bis  t^^ntd :  and  now  tlie  remaining  part 
of  the  prophecy  is  in  the  process  of  fulfilment, 
from  the  facts  everywhere  before  us,  of  Ca- 
naan having  become  his  servant  The  ques- 
tion arises,  is  the  Canaanite,  or  Ethiopian, 
qualified  for  the  trying  duties  of  servitude,  and 
unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  ?  If 
he  be,  there  is  both  wisdom,  mercy  and  jus- 
tice in  the  decree  dooming  him  to  be  servant 
of  sei  vants,  as  the  decree  is  in  conformity  to 
hid  nature.  Anatomy  and  physiology  have 
been  interrogated,  and  the  response  is,  that 
the  Ethiopian  or  Canaanite  is  unfitted,  from 
his  organisation  and  the  physiological  laws 
predicated  on  that  organization,  for  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  a  free  man,  but,  like  the 
cnild,  is  only  fitted  for  a  state  of  dependence 
and  subordination.  When  history  is  interro- 
gated, the  response  is,  that  (he  only  govern- 
ment under  which  the  negro  has  msKle  any 
improvement  in  mind,  morals,  religion,  and 
the  only  government  under  which  he  has  led 
a  happy,  quiet  and  contented  life,  is  that  un 
der  which  he  is  subjected  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  Japhetb,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
decree.  When  the  original  Hebrew  of  the 
Bible  is  interrogated,  we  find,  in  the  signifi- 
cant meaning  of  the  original  name  of  the 
negro,  the  identical  fact  set  forth,  which  the 
knife  of  the  anatomist  at  the  dissecting-table 
has  made  appear;  as  if  the  revelations  of 
anatomy,  physiology  and  history  were  a  mere 
re-writiug  of  what  Moses  wrote.  In  the  He- 
brew word  **  Canaan,"  the  original  name  of  the 
Ethiopian,  the  word  tlave  by  nature^  or  lan- 
guage to  the  same  effect,  is  written  by  the 
inspired  penman.  Hence  there  is  no  conflict 
between  the  revelations  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, history,  and  the  inductions  drawn  fn^m 
the  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  authority  of 
the  Bible ;  one  supports  the  other. 

As  an  illustration,  it  is  known  that  all  the 
Hebrew  names  are  derived  from  verbs,  and 
are  significant  The  Hebrew  verb  Canah, 
from  which  the  original  name  of  the  negro  is 
derived,  literally  means  to  sulnnit  hinuelf — to 
bend  the  knee.  Gesenius,  the  best  Hebrew 
scholar  of  modem  times,  renders  both  the 
Kai,  Hiphil  and  Niphal  form  of  the  verb  from 
which  Canaan,  the  original  name  of  the  negro, 
is  derived,  in  the  following  Latin :  GenuJUxU 
— he  bends  the  knee;  in  genua  procitlet — be 
fidls  on  his  knees ;  depreteua  eel  animus — his 
mind  is  depressed ;  eubmieae  te  geteit — ^he  de- 
ports himself  submissively ;  fraehu  est — he  is 
crouched  or  l>roken ;  or  in  other  words,  slave 
by  nature,  the  same  thing  which  anatomy, 
physiology,  history,  and  the  induetioos  drawn 
from  pbdiosopfaical  observatioos,  prove  him 
to  be. 

A  knowledge  of  the  great  primary  tratfa, 


that  the  negro  is  a  slave  by  mitiire,  and 
never  be  happy,  industrions,  moral,  or  reli* 
gious,  in  any  other  condition  than  the  one  he 
was  intendeid  to  fill,  is  of  great  importaoee  to 
the  theologian  and  statesman,  and  to  all 
those  who  are  at  heart  seeking  to  prumote 
his  temporal  and  future  welfare  This  gremt 
truth,  if  better  known  and  understood,  would 
go  far  to  prevent  the  East  India  Compmny 
and  British  government  from  indulging  any 
expectation  of  seeing  their  immense  posses- 
sions in  Asia  enhanced  in  value  by  the  over- 
throw of  slave-labor  in  America,  ihmugh  U»e 
instrumentality  of  northern  fanaticism ;  or  of 
feeing  the  Union  divided  into  two  or  more 
factions  hostile  to  each  other;  or  of  r^iiiiin^ 
any  advantages  that  civil  commotion  en  thim 
(«ide  of  the  Atlantic  would  give  to  the  totter- 
ing monarchies<of  Europe.  With  the  sutject 
under  this  aspect,  the  science  of  medicine  has 
nothing  to  do,  further  than  to  uncover  its 
light — to  show  truth  from  error. 

PULMOXAKT   CoNOKSnOlfS,   PffKUMOSflA,    dba 

•~One  of  the  most  formidable  complaints 
among  negroes,  more  fatal  than  any  other,  is 
congestion  of  the  lutlgs;  or  what  Ectropeauk 
writers  would  call  false  plearisy,  or  pm- 
pneumonia  notha.     It  is  often  called  cold 
plague,  typhus  pneumonia,  bilioos  pleurtstr, 
<fr&,  according  to  its  particular  type  and  thte 
circumstances  attending  it;   sometimes  tK« 
head  complains  more  than  any  other  part» 
and  it  then  bears  the  misnomer,  **  head  pleo- 
risy."    It  occurs,  mostly,  in  winter  and  spring; 
but  is  m^t  with  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
when  cold  nights  succeed  to  warm  dayi^     It 
is  more  oomnoon  among  those  who  sleep  in 
open  houses^  without  sufficient  fires  to  keep 
them  warm  and  comfortable    It  »  R^ldom 
observed  among  negroes  who  inhabit    log 
cabins,  with  cenoetited  or  clay  floor*,  or  wars 
liouses  made  of  brick,  or  any  material  to  ex- 
clude the  cold  wind  and  air.     Tho  frame 
houses,  with  open  weather-boarding  and  loose 
floors,  adhaitting  air  both  at  the  sides  and  from 
below,  are  buildings  formed  in  ignoraDoc  of 
the  peculiar  physiological  laws  of  the  negroV 
organizatioii,  and  are  the  fruitful  sources  of 
many  of  bis  most  dangerous  diseases^ 

Want  of  snflicient  fires  and  warm  blankets 
is  also  another  cause  of  thoracic  complaints. 
The  negro's  lungs,  except  when  the  body  is 
warmed  by  exercise,  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
impressions  of  cold  air.  When  not  workiuf 
or  taking  exercise,  they  always  crowd  aroonl 
a  fire,  even  in  comparatively  warn  weather, 
and  seem  to  take  a  positive  pleasture  in 
breathing  heated  air  and  warm  erook^.  In 
cold  weather,  instead  of  sleeping  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire,  as  all  other  kindi  of  peefJe 
do,  whether  civiliaed  or  savage,  they  tan 
their  head  to  the  fire-evidently  for  the  satis- 
laction  of  inhaling  warm  air,  as  congeniid  to 
their  lungs,  in  repose,  as  it  is  to  infanta.  Is 
bed,  when  disposing  IhemMlvss  for  sleep,  tks 
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yotmg  and  old,  male  and  female,  inttioctively 
cover  their  heads  flbd  faces,  as  if  to  insure  the 
inhalation  of  warm,  impure  air,  loaded  with 
carTx>nic  acid  and  aqueous  yapor.  The  natural 
effect  of  this  practice  is,  imperfect  atmoe- 
pbenzition  of  tne  blood — one  of  the  heaviest 
chains  that  binds  the  negro  to  slavery.  In 
treating,  therefore,  their  pulmonary  affectibns, 
the  im[  ortant  fact  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  oold  air  is  inimical  to  the 
lungs  of  healthy  negroes  when  the  body  is  in 
repose  and  not  heated  by  exercise,  and  conse- 
Quently  more  prejudicial  in  the  diseases  of 
those  organs.'  A  small,  steady  fire,  a  close 
room,  and  plenty  of  thick  blanket  coyering, 
aided  with  hot  stimulating  teas,  are  yery 
essential  means  in  the  treatment  of  the  pul- 
monary congestions  to  which  their  lungs  are 
80  prone.  An  accurate  diagnosis,  whether 
the  complaint  be  a  mere  congefition,  pleuritis 
or  pneumonia,  is  not  of  much  practical  im- 
portance in  the  first  instance,  because,  whether 
It  be  one  or  the  other,  warm  air  is  equally 
essential,  and  warm  stimulating  teas  to  de- 
termine to  the  surface.  It  is  proper  first  to 
warm  the  body  by  external  means  and  stimu- 
lating drinks,  after  which  an  emetic,  followed 
by  a  purgatiye  of  a  mild  kind,  will  be  bene- 
ficial When  there  is  pain  in  taking  a  full 
inspiration,  a  moderate  blood-letting  from  the 
arm,  followed  by  half  grain  or  grain  doses' of 
tartar  emetic,  repeated  at  intervals  of  an 
hour  or  two,  and  combined  with  a  little  ano- 
dyne, to  prevent  its  running  oflF  by  the  bowels, 
will  be  found  a  very  effectual  remedy  in  sub- 
'  duing  inflammation  and  promoting  expectora- 
tioQ.  In  the  typhoid  forms  of  pneumonia,  the 
qnmine,  m  efficient  doses,  combined  with 
camphor,  aromatics  and  calomel,  is  generally 
th«  best  practice.  Bleeding  is  not  admissible 
in  this  form  of  pneumonia,  otherwise  they 
bear  blood-letting  in  chest  complaints  much 
better  than  any  others.  But  even  in  tJiese, 
they  will  not  bear  repeated  blood-letting,  as 
the  white  race  do. 

Biuous  AND  Adtnamio  Fkvees — Rextf- 
TK!rr8  Ai?D  IirrsRHrrTENTS. — ^The  next  class  of 
complaints  to  which  they  are  mostly  liable, 
are  oilious  and  adynamic  fsvers — remittents 
and  intermittents.  Evacuating  the  stomach 
and  bowels  by  a  mild  emeticoH^thartic,  com- 
bined with  a  weak  anodyne  carminative,  to 
prevent  its  excessive  action,  is  generally  the 
Deat  medicine  to  begin  with ;  for,  whatever  be 
,^he  type  of  the  fever,  as  negroes  are  hearty 
eaters,  it  will  be  an  advantage,  in  the  after 
treatment  of  the  case,  to  have  the  prima  via 
cleared  of  their  load  of  undigestecl  food,  and 
the  superabundant  mucoeities  poured  out  into 
tbe  ahmentary  canal,  of  a  people  so  phleg- 
matic, when  attacked  with  a  fever  suspend^ 
iDg  digestion  and  interrupting  absorption. 

For  this  purpose,  a  combination  of  ipecacu- 
anha, rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  half 
a  drachm,  and  a  tea-spooofol  of  paregoric,  in 


ginser  or  pepper  tea,  is  a  very  safe  and  effec- 
tual medicine.  It  will  vomit,  if  there  be  bilb 
or  much  mucosity,  and  will  afterwards  act  on 
the  bowels,  promote  secretion  of  urine,  and 
determine  to  the  surface;  after  which  a  dose 
or  two  of  quinine  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 
Calomel  is  used  too  indiscriminately  in  the 
treatment  of  their  diseases;  nevertheless,  in 
obstinate  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Negroes  are  very  liable  to  become  comatose, 
particularly  after  watery  operatic  ns,  or  in  tor- 
pid states  of  the  liver.  Such  cases  are  best 
treated  by  a  combination  of  calomel,  camphor, 
capsicum,  quinine  and  laudanum,  and  a  blis* 
ter  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Oold  water  to 
the  head  is  dangerous.  Nearly  all  their  com- 
plaints bear  stimulating,  aromatic  substances 
much  better  than  similar  affections  among 
white  people,  and  will  not  tolerate  evacu- 
ations so  weU.  The  pure  anti-phlogistic  treat- 
ment by  evacuations,  cold  air,  starvation  and 
gum  water,  so  effectual  in  the  inflammatory 
complaints  of  the  hematose  white  man,  will 
soon  sink  them  into  hopeless  collapse.  Even 
under  the  use  of  anti-phlogistics  m  their  in- 
flammatory complaints,  pepper  or  ginger-tea, 
or  some  stimulant,  is  necessary  to  support  the 
vital  actions,  which  would  soon  fail  under 
such  insipid  drinks  as  gum-water.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  the  fluids  and  all  the  secre- 
tions are  more  acrid  than  those  of  the  white 
man.  In  the  latter,  the  lungs  consume  more 
oxygen,  the  blood  is  redder  and  more  stimu- 
lating, and  all  the  fluids  more  bland  and 
sweet;  whereas,  in  the  negro,  the  deficient 
hematosis  renders  the  blood  less  stimulating, 
and  requires  acrid  and  piquant  substances  ad- 
dressed to  the  digestive  system  to  supply  the 
stimulus  that  would  otherwise  be  derived 
from  the  air  in  the  lungs.  Although  they  are 
so  liable  to  congestive  and  bilious  fevers — re- 
mittents and  mtermittents  —  they  are  not 
liable  to  the  dreaded  el  vomito,  or  yellow 
fever.  At  least,  they  have  it  so  lightly,  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  negro  die  with  black 
vomit,  although  I  have  witnessed  a  number 
of  yellow  fever  epidemics.  This  is  a  strong 
proof  against  the  identity  of  yellow  fever  ana 
the  other  fevers  just  named. 

SoBOFULA,  Era — Like  children,  negroes  are 
very  liable  to  colics,  cramps,  convulsions, 
worms,  glandular  and  nervous  affiections, 
seres,  biles,  warts,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
skin.  Scrofula  is  very  common  among  theno. 
Rickets,  diseases  of  the  spine  and  hipjoint, 
and  white  swellings  are  not  unconnnon.  They 
are  also  subject  to  the  goitre.  All  very  fat 
negroes,  except  women  who  have  passed  the 
prime  of  life,  are  unhealthy  and  scrofulous. 
The  great  remedy  for  the  whole  tribe  of  their 
scrofulous  affections,  without  which  all  other 
remedies  do  very  little  good,  is  sunshine.  The 
solar  rays  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  therapeutic 
agents,  in  the  treatment  of  many  other  affections 
to  which  they  are  liable.   A  good,  inrholesome, 
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mised  diet^,  varm  dothtafr*  warm,  dry  lodg- 
ioffs  and  inanctioD  of  the  akio  with  oleaginous 
Buwtanoes,  and  occauooal  tepid  hatha  of  salt 
and  water,  are  also  very  necessary  remedies. 
The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  me  to 
go  into  details  of  familiar  treatment,  as  the 
use  of  iodine  and  the  usual  remedies. 

FaAMBiSaiA,  PiAM,  oa  Tawb. — The  Fram- 
hsBsia,  Pian,  or  Taws,  is  a  disease  thought  to 
be  peculiar  to  negroea  I  have  seen  it  in  its 
worst  form  in  the  West  lodiea  I  have  ooca- 
•iooally  met  with  it  in  its  modified  form  in  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  where  it 
is  commonly  mistaken  for  syphilis.  It  is  a 
contagious  disease,  communicable  bv  contact 
amoog  those  who  greatly  neglect  cleanliness. 
Children  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  adults.  It 
18  supposed  to  be  communicable  in  a  modified 
form  to  the  white  race,  among  whom  it  re 
sembles  pseudo-syphilis,  or  some  disease  of 
the  nose,  throat  or  lar^^nz.  Further  obserra- 
tioos  are  wanting  in  regard  to  it  It  is  said 
to  be  very  prevalent  in  Tamnulipas  in  Mex- 
ico, attacking  the  nose  and  throat^  in  the  first 
instance,  very  similar  to  secondary  syphilitic 
affections,  witliout  ever  having  appeared  on 
the  genital  organs  at  all,  except  in  the  shape 
of  a  slight  herpes  preputialia  According  to 
my  experience,  no  other  remedies  have  been 
found  to  make  the  least  impression  upon  it 
but  the  deuto-chloride  of  mercury,  combined 
with  guaiacum  and  dulcamara.  Our  pUnters 
do  not  go  to  the  north  or  to  Europe  to  learn 
the  art  of  making  suffar,  cotton,  nee,  and  to- 
bacco, but  they  send  ueir  sons  there  to  study 
medicine  in  the  hospitals,  where  nearly  all  tbe 
diseases  they  see  arise  from  causes  unknown 
oo  our  pUntations— want  of  food,  fire,  and  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Very  eood  phy- 
sicians they  might  be,  if  they  staid  there;  but, 
OD  returning  home,  they  have  to  study  medi- 
cine over  again  in  the  school  of  experience,  be- 
fore they  can  practise  with  success,  particu- 
larly among  negroes.  It  would  be  very 
strange,  that  among  the  whole  multitude  of 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
not  one  that  has  made  any  special  provision 
for  instruction  in  regard  to  turee  millions  of 
people  in  the  southern  states,  representing 
hair  the  value  of  southern  pro|)erty,  differ- 
ently organised  in  mind  and  body  nom  any 
other  people,  and  having  diseases  requirfng 
peculiar  treatment^ — if  it  were  not  for  tbe 
well-known  fact  of  the  predominance  of  a 
most  erroneous  hypothesis  among  statesmen, 
divines,  and  other  classes  of  people  nearly 
every  where,  *That  there  are  no  radical  or 
physical  differences  in  mankind,  other  than 
tho^e  produced  by  external  circumstances, 
and  that  the  treatment  appUcable  to  the 
white  man  would  be  just  as  good,  under  simt 
lar  external  circumstances,  for  the  negra' 
This  false  hypothei^is  is  at  the  root  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  liberty  and  political  institutions 
to  beneficial  to  the  white  man,  would  be 


equally  bapefida]  to  the  iiq;fo-«4hai  ilMr«  m 
no  internal  or  physical  difEBranoe  betweeu  ihm 
two  noes.    The  eveiy-day  experience  of  tbe 
southern  people,  where  the  two  races  dweU 
together,  proves  this  hypothesis  [to  b^  no- 
foundod ;  whereas  its  fallacy  is  not  ao  itpper 
rent  to  the  people  of  the  north  and  of  Europe, 
where  only  one  race  of  mankind  is  fouod  m 
numbers  su£Scient  to  make  eomparisoos  be- 
tween the  twa  Hence  they  have  not  the  data 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and^  nothing  to  correct 
the  erroneous  views  that  a  fidsa  dogma  baa 
given  them  in  regard  to  negro  slavery.     But 
It  is  most  strange  that  our  i^stitutioiks  for 
medical  learning,  south,  should  be  doing  no* 
thing,  with  such  ample    materials   aroand 
them,  to  overturn  ap  nypothesis  founded  io 
gross  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  and  phvsioiogy 
of  the  African  race — an  hypothesis  thresOei^ 
ing  to  cause  a  disruption  of  our  federal  gor- 
eniment,  one  that  could  be  disproved  and  pot 
down  for  ever  at  tbe  dissecting  table ;  aa  it 
also  could  be  bv  contrasting  the  phei 
drawn  from  daily  observations  taken 
three  millions  of  ncigroes  in  health  and  < 
with  the  phenomena  already  drawn  from  ob* 
servatlons  of  the  white  race;  and  tberefaj 
proving  the  difference  of  organiaatioo  in  waiti, 
and  boidy  between  the  two  races.    Straps 
stiU,  that  our  Boutbem  schools  in  medicuM 
should  be  content  to  linger  behind  those  of 
the  north,  without  even  the  hope  of  rivalling 
them  in  the  numbers  of  their  students,  when 
a  proviiion  for  including  in  their  ooorae  of  in- 
struction the  three  mifiions  of  people  in  oar 
midst  not  cared  for  by  any  school,  would,  ia 
time,  put  them  fieur  ahead  bv  attracting  tbe 
current  of  students  south,  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  attracted  to  tbe  north.    Some  pro* 
vision  in  our  schools  especially  devoted  to  tbt 
anatomy  and  pliyfiolpgy  of  our  negroes^ — ^te 
the  treatment  of  their  diseases,  to  tbs  bsat 
means  to  prevent  sickness  among  tbem,  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
to  make  them  more  valuable  to  their  owbci% 
and  governed  with  more  ease  and  aafoty, — 
would  be  sending  science  into  a  new  wad 
wide  field  of  usefulnesa,  to  reap  immense  ben- 
efits for  the  millions  of  both  racea  inhahitiag 
the  south. 

l^Eoao  OoNBUMpnoH. — ^Negro  consumplifla 
is  a  disease  almost  unknown  to  medical  bmb 
of  the  northern  statea  and  Europei  A  fow 
southern  physicians  have  acquired  some  vain- 
able  information  concerning  it  from  |r'"'""i^ 
experience  and  observation;  bat  tbaa  knaw^ 
ledge  is  scattered  in  fira^enta  about,  and  has 
never  been  condensed  m  a  form  to  make  it 
of  much  practical  utility.  Some  physoaas, 
looking  upon  negro  consumption  tbroogh 
northern  books,  suppose  it  to  oe  a  variety  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis;  but  it  baa  no  foim  ol 
resemblance  to  tbe  phthisis  of  tbe  white  laos^ 
except  in  the  emaciation,  or  when  it  ii  omoh 
plicated  with  the  reboi  of  pneomonia  er  a 
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baAy  cured  plenrUj.  Others  regard  it  as 
a  dyspepsia  or  some  disease  of  £e  liver  or 
stomach;  the  French  call  it  mcU  cCtstomae. 
But  dyspepsia  is  not  a  disease  of  the  negro; 
it  is,  par  excelletux^  a  disease  of  the  Anglo- 
SazoD  race.  I  have  never  seen  a  well  marked 
case  of  dyspepsia  among  the  blacks.  It 
is  a  disease  tbat  selects  its  victims  from  the 
most  intellectual  of  mankind,  passing  by  the 
ignorant  and  unreflecting. 

The  popular  opinion  is  that  negro  consump- 
tion is  caused  by  dirt-eaiing.  The  eating  of 
dirt  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  one  of  the  ef- 
fects— a  mere  symptom,  which  may  or  may 
not  attend  it  As  in  pica,  there  is  often  a  de- 
praved appetite  for  substances  not  nutritious, 
as  earth,  cnall^  lime,  etc ;  but  oftener,  as  in 
malacia,  a  depraved  appetite  for  nutntious 
substances,  to  a  greater  degree  than  for  non- 
nutritious.  In  negro  consumptbn  the  patients 
are  generally  hearty  eaters  of  all  ainds  of 
food ;  but  there  are  exceptions. 

The  disease  may  be  detected  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  its  existence,  by  the  pale,  whit- 
ish color  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
gums  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  lips  and 
cheeks:  so  white  are  the  mucous  surfaces, 
that  some  overseers  call  it  the  paper-gum  dis- 
ease. It  can  be  detected,  however,  in  its  in- 
cipient etate,  by  makinflf  the  patient  ascend  a 
flight  of  stairs  ;  the  pulse  will  be  accelerated 
from  eigh^  or  ninety  beats  to  an  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty.  AU  kinds  of  active  exercise 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  pulse — ^that  of  walk- 
ing up  hill  or  up  stairs  more  than  any  other. 
The  skin  is  ashy  pale  and  dry ;  the  veins  of 
the  head  are  distended,  and  show  more  than 
in  health  *,  occasionally  daring  the  day,  there 
is  some  heat  of  the  skin  and  febrile  excite- 
ment; the  blood  is  poor,  pale  and  thm,  in  the 
advanced  stages,  containing  very  few  red 
g^lobules;  but  the  pathognomonic  symptoms 
of  the  oomplamt  are  the  acceleration  of  the 

Eulse  on  exercise,  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
ning  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  lips  and  gums ; 
the  uning  membrane  of  the  eye-lids  is  also 
pale  and  whitish.  It  is  of  importance  to  know 
the  pathognomonic  signs  in  its  eatly  stages, 
not  only  in  regard  to  its  treatment^  but  to  de- 
tect impositions^  as  negroes  afflicted  with  the 
complamt  are  often  for  sale ;  the  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  on  exercise  incapacitates  them 
for  labor,  as  they  quickly  give  out  and  have 
to, leave  their  work.  Tliis  induces  their  own- 
jMjf  to  sell  them,  although  they  may  not  know 
'^H  cause  of  their  inability  to  labor.  Many 
of  the  ne^^roes  brought  south  for  sale  are  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease ;  they  are 
found  to  be  inefficient  laborers,  and  are  sold 
in  consequence  thereof 

In  order  to  be  able  to  prevent  or  cure  any 
malady,  it  is  necessaiT  to  know  its  cause  and 
its  seat  The  seat  of  negro  consumption  is 
oot  in  the  longs,  stomach,  liver,  or  any  organ 
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of  ihe  body,  but  in  the  mind,  and  its  cause  is 
generally  mismanagement  or  bad  government 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  superstition  or 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  negro.  The 
patients  themselves  believe  that  they  are  poi- 
soned :  they  are  right,  but  it  is  not  the  body, 
but  the  mind  that  is  poisoned.  Negroes  are 
very  Jealous  and  suspicious;  hence,  if  they 
are  slighted  or  imposed  on  in  any  way,  or 
over-tasked,  or  do  not  get  what  they  call  their 
rights,  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  morbid  state 
of  mind,  with  sulkiness  and  dissaUsfactioa 
very  plainly  depicted  in  their  countenances. 
It  is  bad  government  to  let  them  remain  in 
this  sulky,  dissatisfied  mood,  without  inquir- 
ing into  its  causes  and  removing  them ;  otoer- 
wise,  its  long  continuance  leads  to  the  disease 
under  consideration.  They  fancy  that  their 
fellow-servants  are  against  them,  that  their 
master  or  overseer  cares  nothins  for  them  or 
is  prejudiced  against  them,  or  that  some  ene- 
my on  the  plantation  or  in  the  neighborhood 
has  tricked  them,  that  is,  laid  poison  for  them 
to  walk  over,  or  given  it  to  them  in  their 
food  or  drinks.  On  almost  every  large  plan- 
tation there  is  one  or  more  negroes,  who  are 
ambitious  of  being  considered  in  the  charac- 
ter of  conjurers,  in  order  to  gain  influence,  and 
to  make  the  others  fear  and  obey  them. 
The  influence  that  these  pretended  conjurers 
exercise  over  their  fellow-servants  would  not 
be  credited  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
superstitious  nund  of  the  negro.  Nearly  all, 
particularly  those  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  puberty,  are  at  times  kept  in  constant 
dread  and  terror  by  the  conjurers.  These 
impostors,  like  all  other  impostors,  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances  to  swell  their  im- 
portance, and  to  inculcate  a  belief  in  their 
miraculous  powers  to  bring  good  or  evil  upon 
those  they  like  or  dislike.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  old  superstition  about  conjuration  has 
passed  away  with  the  old  stock  of  native 
Africans ;  but  it  is  too  deeply  radicated  in 
the  negro  intellect  to  pass  away ;  intelligent 
negroes  believe  in  it^  who  are  ashamea  to 
acknowledge  it  The  effect  of  such  a  super- 
stition—a firm  belief  that  he  is  poisonea  or 
conjured— upon  the  patient's  mmd,  already 
in  a  morbid  state,  and  his  health  affected 
from  hard  usage,  over-tasking,  or  exposure^ 
want  of  wholesome  food,  good  clothing,  worm, 
comfortable  lodging,  with  the  distressing  idea 
that  lie  is  an  object  of  hatred  or  dislike  both 
to  his  master  and  fellow-servants,  and  has  no 
one  to  befriend  him,  tends  directly  to  gene- 
rate that  erythism  of  mind  which  is  the 
essential  cause  of  neffro  consumption.  This 
erythism  of  mind,  like  the  eiytnism  of  the 
gravid  uterus  in  delicate  females,  often  causes 
a  depraved  appetite  for  earth,  chalk,  limCi 
and  such  indigestible  substances.  The  digest- 
ive passages,  in  both  cases,  become  coated 
with  acescent  mucosities  or  clogged  with  aa- 
21 
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bnrricious  mattera.     Natural  uisiiDct  leads  f  borders  of  a  free  state,  wHlun  a  stone's  fhrov 


ffuch  patients  to  absorbents  to  correct  the 
state  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  depraved  appetite  caused  by  preg- 
naocj,  or  in  young  women  afflicted  with  leu- 
corrhopa,  true  art  improves  upon  instinct,  or 
the  natural  medication  of  the  patients  them- 
selves, by  substituting  magnesia,  cathartic?, 

bitters  and  tonics.  But  for  the  same  morbid  !  ered  as^  very  good,  and  othen  as  very  bsd 
appetite  in  negro  consumption,  the  natural !  masters,  often  lost  their  negroes  by  thdr  ib- 
medication,  resorted  to  by  the  instinctive '  sconding  from  service ;  while  the  sIstm  of 
wants  of  the  patient,  is  misUken  for  the  cau<:e  |  another  class  of  persons,  remarkahte  for  order 
of  the  disease.    It  is  not  only  earth  or  clay   and  good  disciphne,  but  not  praised  or  blimed 


of  the  abolitionists.  I  was  bom  in  Yirgiim, 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  negroes  were 
numerous,  and  studied  medicine  some  jein 
in  Maryland,  a  slave  state,  separated  from 
Pennsylvania, a  free  state, by  Mason  dDixoo'i 
line — a  mere  air  line,  without  wall  or  gmrd. 
I  long  ago  observed  that  some  persons  cooni- 


that  the  patients  have  an  appetite  for,  but, 
like  chlorotic  girls,  they  desire  vinegar,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  stimulants.  Their  skins  are  dry, 
proving  want  of  cutaneous  exhalation ;  very 
little  aqueous  vapor  is  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs,  owing  to  their  inability  to  take  exer- 
cise. Consequently,  defluxioos  occur  on  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  digestive  passages,  from 
want  of  action  of  the  skin  and  I'mgs;  the 
mucosity  lining  the  intestinal  canal  interrupts 
the  absorption  of  chyle ;  the  blood  becomes 
impoverished,  and  the  body  wastes  away 
from  interstitial  absorption  and  want  of  nutn 
ment 

As  far  as  medication  is  concerned,  I  have 
found  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic  half 
grain,  capsicum  five  grains,  a  teaspoonful  of 
charcoal,  a  tablespoonful  of  gum  guaiacum, 
three  times  a  day,  a  good  remedy ;  also,  rub- 
bing the  whole  surfiice  of  the  body  over  with 
some  oily  substance.  But  there  are  various 
other  remedies,  as  purgatives,  tonics,  dec., 
which  should  be  assisted  by  removing  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  or  trouble  of 
mind,  and  by  using  every  means  to  make  the 
patient  comfortable,  satisfied  and  happy. 

Dbapctomania,  or  Tns  Disease  oaustng 


as  good  or  bad  masters,  never  ran  awsj, 
although  no  guard  or  forcible  means  yren 
used  to  prevent  them.  The  same  msnlg^ 
ment  which  prevented  them  fitjm  wilking 
over  a  mere  nominal,  unguarded  line,  vill 
prevent  them  from  running  away  anj  ▼bm. 
To  ascertain  the  true  method  of  gorernii^ 
negroes, so  as  tt  cure  and  prevent  the disert 
under  consideration,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Pentateuch,  and  learn  the  true  meanizig  of 
the  untTiinslated  term  that  represents  fti 
negro  race.  In  the^ame  there  given  to  Aii 
race,  is  locked  up  the  true  art  of  goreniif 
negroes  in  such  a  manner  that  theycaoMl 
run  away.  The  correct  translattoo  of  tint 
term  declarer  the  Creator's  will  in  regard  t» 
the  negro ;  it  declares  him  to  be  the  sabo*- 
sive  knee-bender.  In  the  anatomical  coofcr- 
raation  of  his  knees,  we  see  "genu  faX 
written  in  his  physical  structure,  being  omR 
flexed  or  bent  than  any  other  Idod  of  iBn> 
If  the  white  roan  attempts  to  oppose  the 
Deity's  will,  by  trying  to  moke  the  nepo  laj 
thing  else  than  "  ike  ntltmissitK  knee  Under, 
(whidi  the  Almighty  declared  he  sboold  be) 
by  trying  to  raise  him  to  a  level  trith  hioatil 
or  by  putting  himself  on  an  equality  with  lb* 
negro ;  or  if  he  abuses  the  power  whicb  God 


NEoaoES  TO  Run  Away. — Drapetomania  is 

from  dfiartifTjc,  a  runaway  slave,  and  fuivta, !  has  given  him  over  his  felfow-mail,  by  beiag 
mad  or  crazy.  It  is  unknown  to  our  medical '  cruel  to  him,  or  punishing  him  in  anger,  or  by 
authorities,  although  its  diagnostic  symptom,  I  neglecting  to  protect  hun  from  the  wanWi 
the  absconding  from  service,  is  as  well  kiiowii !  abuses  of  his  fellow-servants  and  all  otbos. 
to  our  planters  and  overseers  as  it  was  to  the  or  by  denying  him  the  usual  comforts  and  n^ 
ancient  Greeks,  who  expressed,  by  the  single  cessaries  of  life,  the  negro  will  run  awiy. 
word  BpaititfJit  the  fact  of  the  absconding,  but  if  he  keeps  him  in  the  position  tbat  ^ 
and  the  relation  that  the  fugitive  held  to  the  I  learn  from  the  Scriptures  he  was  intended  to 
person  he  fled  from.  I  have  added  to  the '  occupy,  that  is,  the  position  of  subrnkao 
word  meaning  runaway  slave  another  Greek 
term,  to  express  the  disease  of  the  mind 
causing  him  to  abscond.    In  noticing  a  disease 


and  If  his  master  or  overseer  be  kind  and 
gracious  in  his  bearing  towards  him,  vitbcct 
condescension,  and  at  the  same  time  minijtcfi 
to  his  physical  wants^  and  protects  him 


not  heretofore  classed  among  the  long  list  of 
maladies  that  man  is  subject  to,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  new  term  to  express  it  The 
cause,  in  the  most  of  cases,  that  induces  the 
negro  to  run  away  from  service,  is  as  much  a 
disease  of  the  mmd  as  any  other  species  of 
mental  alienation,  and  much  more  curable,  as 
a  general  rule.  With  the  advantages  of  pro 
per  medical  advice,  strictly  followed,  this 
troublesome  practice  that  many  negroes  have 
of  running  away  can  be  almost  entirely  pre- 
yented,  although  the  slaves  be  located  on  the  sons  were  apt  to  lose  their  negroes :  those  vbo 


abuses^  the  negro  is  spell-Sound,  and  ci^B 
run  away.  **  He  shall  serve  Japhkh ;  be  tU 
be  his  servant  of  servants,"  on  the  cooditioBi 
above  mentioned — conditions  that  are  dearly 
implied,  though  not  directly  expressed  Ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  the  •*  geno  flexit, 
the  awe  and  reverence,  must  be  exacted  fpM 
them,  or  they  will  despise  their  masters,  be 
come  rude  and  ungovernable,  and  run  away. 
On  Mason  &  Dixon's  line,  two  classes  of  per* 
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made  tbeuitelTefl  too  fiuniliar  with  ibem, 
trenting  them  as  equals,  and  making  little  or 
no  distinctioo  in  regard  to  color ;  and,  od  the 
other  liaiid,  those  who  treated  them  cruelly, 
denied  them  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
neglected  to  protect  them  against  the  abuses 
of  others,  or  frightened  them  by  a  blustering 
manner  of  approach,  when  about  to  punish 
them  for  misdemeanors.  Before  negroes  run 
away,  unless  they  are  frightened  or  panic- 
atnick,  they  become  sulky  and  dissatisfied. 
The  cause  of  this  sulkiness  and  d  ssatisfaction 
ahould  be  inquired  into  and  removed,  or  Uiey 
are  apt  to  run  away,  o^  fall  into  the  negro 
oonsumptioD.  When  sulky  and  dissatisfied 
without  cause,  the  experience  of  those  on  the 
line  or  elsewhere  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
whipping  them  out  of  it,  as  a  preventive 
measure  against  absconding,  or  other  bad  oon- 
dact.  It  was  called  whipping  the  devil  out 
of  theoL 

If  treated  kindly,  well  fed  and  clothed, 
with  fuel  enongh  to  keep  a  small  fire  burning 
all  night— separated  into  families,  each  family 
having  its  own  house — not  permitted  to  run 
about  at  ni  ght  to  visit  their  neighbors,  to  re- 
ceive visits*  or  to  use  intoxicating  Dquors,  and 
not  overworked  or  exposed  too  much  to  the 
weather,  they  are  easily  governed — more  so 
than  any  other  people  m  the  world.  When 
all  this  is  done,  if  any  one  or  more  of  them, 
at  anv  time,  are  inclined  to  raise  their  heads 
to  a  level  with  their  master  or  overseer,  hu- 
manity and  their  own  good  require  that  they 
should  be  punished  until  they  fall  into  that 
•abmissive  state  which  it  was  intended  for 
them  to  occupy  in  all  after-time,  when  their 
proeenitor  received  the  name  of  Canaan  or 
**  atwmissive  knee-bender.''  They  have  only 
to  be  kept  in  that  state  and  treated  like 
children,  with  care,  kmdness,  attention,  and 
humanity,  to  prevent  and  cure  them  from 
rooning  away. 

DT&.ESTUESIA  .^rmoPiOA,  OB  Hebetudb  of 
Mind  and  OsrvaE  Seksibilitt  of  Body — A  dis- 

XASE  PECULIAB  TO  NbOEOES,    CALLED  BT   OVER- 

8EEa<i,  *'  RASOALTrT.*' — Dysicsthesia  ^thio- 
pica  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  negroes^  affect- 
ing  both  mind  and  body  in  a  manner  as  well 
expressed  by  dysH^sthesia,  the  name  I  have 
nven  it>  as  could  be  by  a  single  term. 
There  is  both  mind  and  sensibility,  but  both 
seem  to  be  difficult  to  reach  by  impressions 
m  without  There  is  a  partial  insensi- 
tlitv  of  tlie  skin,  and  so  great  a  hebetude 
the  intellectual  faculties,  as  to  be  like  a 
person  half  asleep,  that  is  with  difficulty 
aroused  and  kept  awake.  It  differs  from 
every  other  species  of  mental  disease,  as  it 
]0  accompanied  with  physical  signs  or  lesions 
of  the  body  discoverable  to  the  medical 
observer,  which  are  always  present  and 
sufficient  to  account  for  tlie  symptoms.  It 
is  much  more  prevalent  among  free  negroes 
living  in  clusters  by  themselves,  than  among 
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slaves  on  our  plantationsi  and  attacks  only 
such  slaves  as  live  like  free  negroes  in  re- 
gard to  diet,  drinks,  exercise,  etc.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  treat  of  tlie  complaint  as  it 
prevails  among  free  negroes,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  more  or  less  afflicted  witli  it, 
that  have  not  got  some  white  person  to 
direct  and  take  care  of  them.  To  narrate 
its  symptoms  and  effects  among  them  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  the  ruins  and  dilapi- 
dation of  Ilayti,  and  every  spot  of  earth 
they  have  ever  had  uncontrolled  possession 
over  for  any  length  of  time.  I  propose  only 
to  describe  its  symptoms  among  slaves. 

From  the  careless  movements  of  the  indi- 
viduals affected  with  the  complaint,  they 
are  apt  to  do  much  mischief,  which  appears 
as  if  intentional,  but  is  mostly  owing  to  the 
stupidness  of  mind  and  insensibility  of  the 
nerves  induced  bv  the  disease.     Thus,  they 
break,  waste  and  destrov  every  thing  they 
handle — abuse  horses  ana  cattle — ^tear,  bum 
or  rend  their  own  clothing,  and,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  rights  of  property,  steal 
others,  to  replace  what  they  have  aestroy- 
ed.    Tlicy  wander  about  at  nipht,  and  keep 
in  a  half  nodding  sleep  during  the    day. 
They  slight  their  work— cut  up  corn,  cane, 
cotton  or  tobacco  when  hoeing  it,  as  if  for 
pure  misehiet      They  raise    disturbances 
with  their  overseers    and  fellow-servants 
without  cause  or  motive,  and  seem  to  be  in- 
sensible to  pain  when  subjected  to  punish- 
ment.   The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
complaint,  making  man  like  an  automaton 
or  senseless  machine,  having  the  above  or 
similar  symptoms,  can  bo  clearly  established 
by  the  most  direct  and  positive  testimony. 
That  it  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession,  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  because  its  attention  has  not  been 
sufficiently  directed  to  the  maladies  of  the 
negro  race.     Otherwise  a  complaint  of  so 
common  occurrence  on  badly -governed  plan- 
tations, and  so  universal  amons  free  n^roes, 
or  those  who  are  not  governea  at  all — a  dis- 
ease radicated  in  physical  lesions,  and  hay- 
ing its  peculiar  and  well-marked  symptoms 
and  its  curative  indications,  would  not  have 
escaped  tiie  notice  of  the  profession.    The 
uortnern  physicians  and  people  have  noticed 
the  symptoms,   but  not  the  disease  from 
which  they  spring.    They  isnorantly  attrib- 
ute the  symptoms  to  the  deoasing  influenoe 
of  slavery  on  the  mind,  without  considering 
that  those  who  haye  never  been  in  slavery, 
or  their  fathers  before  them,  are  the  most 
afflicted,  and  the  latest  from  the  slavehold- 
ing  south  the  leasts    The  disease  is  the  nat- 
ural offspring  of  negro  liberty — the  liberty 
to  be  idle,  to  wallow  in  filth,  and  to  indulge 
in  improper  food  and  drinka 

In  treating  of  the  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  negro,  I  showed  that  his  respi- 
ratory system,  was  under  the  same  phj^sio- 
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logical  lsirB~A8  that  of  an  infant  child  of  the 
white  race ;  that  a  warm  atmosphere,  load- 
ed with  earbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor, 
was  the  most  congenial  to'  his  Inngs  during 
sleep,  as  it  is  to  the  infant ;  that  to  insure 
the  respiration  of  such  an  atmosphere,  he 
invariably,  as  if  moved  by  instinct,  shrouds 
his  head  and  face  in  a  blanket  or  some 
other  covering  when  disposing  himself  to 
sleep ;  that  in  sleeping  by  the  fire  in  cold 
weather,  he  turns  nis  head  to  it,  instead  of 
his  feet^  evidently  to  inhale  warm  air ;  that 
when  not  in  active  exercise,  he  always 
hovers  over  a  lire  in  comparatively  warm 
weather,  as  if  he  took  a  positive  pleasure  in 
inhaling  hot  air  and  smoke  when  his  bod^ 
is  quiescent  The  natural  effect  of  this 
practice,  it  was  shown,  caused  inperfect 
atmospherization  or  vitalization  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs,  as  occurs  in  infancy,  and  a 
hebetude  or  torpor  of  intellect — ^from  blood 
not  sufficiently  vitalized  being  distributed 
to  the  brain ;  also  a  slothfulness,  torpor  and 
disinclination  to  exercise  from  the  same 
eause — the  want  of  blood  sufficiently  vital- 
ized in  the  circulating  svstem. 

When  left  to  himseli,  the  negro  indulges 
in  his  natural  disposition  to  idleness  and 
doth,  and  does  not  take  exercise  enough  to 
expand  his  lungs  and  to  vitalize  his  blood, 
but  dozes  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the 
midst  of  filth  and  unclennliness^  being  too 
indolent,  and  having  too  little  energy  of 
mind  to  provide  for  himself  proper  food  and 
comfortaole  lodging  and  clotning.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  blood  becomes  so  high- 
ly carbonized  and  deprived  of  oxygen,  that 
it  not  only  becomes  unfit  to  stimulate  the 
brain  to  energy,  but  unfit  to  stimulate  the 
nerves  of  sensation  distributed  to  the  body. 
A  torpor  and  insensibility  pervades  the  sys- 
tem ;  the  sentient  nerves  distributed  to  the 
skin  lose  their  feeling  in  so  great  a  degree, 
that  he  often  bums  his  skin  by  the  fire  he 
hovers  over  without  knowing  it,  and  fre- 
auently  has  large  holes  in  his  clothes,  and 
uie  shoes  on  his  feet  burnt  to  a  crisp,  with- 
out having  been  conscious  when  it  was 
done.  This  is  the  disease  called  dysfcsthe- 
sia — a  Greek  term  expressing  the  dull  or  ob- 
tuse sensation  that  always  attends  the  com- 
plaint. When  aroused  from  his  sloth  by 
the 'stimulus  of  hunger,  he  takes  any  thing 
he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  tramples  on 
the  rights,  as  well  as  on  the  property  of 
others,  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  con- 
sequences. When  driven  to  labor  by  the 
compulsive  power  of  the  white  man,  he  per 
forms  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  head- 
long, careless  manner,  treading  down  with 
his  feet,  or  cutting  with  his  hoe  the  plants 
he  is  put  to  cultivate — ^breaking  the  tools 
he  wiwks  with,  and  spoiling  every  thing  he 
touches  that  can  be  injured  by  careless 
handling.    Hence  the  overseers  call  it  "  ras> 


cality,"  supposing  that  the  misduef  is  inten- 
tionally done.  But  there  is  no  pronefr 
tated  mischief  in  the  case ;  the  mind  is  too 
torpid  to  meditate  mischief,  or  even  to  be 
aroused  by  any  angry  passions  to  deeds  of 
daring.  Dysiesthesia,  or  hebetude  of  testa- 
tion of  both  mind  and  body,  prevaili  to  to 
great  an  extent^  that  when  the  unfortimflte 
individual  is  subjected  to  punishmentt  he 
neither  feels  pain  of  any  consequraee,  nor 
shows  any  unusual  resentment,  more  this 
by  a  stupid  sulkiness.  In  some  esses,  ua» 
thesite  would  be  a  more  suitable  name  for 
it,  as  there  appears  to  be  an  almost  total 
loss  of  feeling.  The  term  "rascah'tj-.'giTtn 
to  this  disease  by  over8eer^  is  founded  on 
an  erroneous  hypotheus,  and  leads  to  an 
incorrect  empirical  treatment,  whieh  seldoo 
or  never  cures  it 

The  complaint  is  easily  curable,  if  treated 
on  sound  physiological  principlea  TW 
skin  is  dry,  thick  and  harsh  to  the  touch, 
and  the  liver  inactive.  The  liver,  skin  and 
kidneys  should  be  stimulated  to  sctiritj, 
and  be  made  to  assist  in  decarbonbdng  the 
blood.  The  best  means  to  stimulate  the 
skin  is,  first,  to  have  the  patient  well  wiA- 
ed  with  warm  water  and  soap;  then,  ton* 
oint  it  all  over  with  oil,  and  to  slap  the  oil 
in  with  a  broad  leather  strap ;  then  to  pot 
the  patient  to  some  hard  kind  of  work  in  dw 
open  air  and  sunshine,  that  will  compel  fain 
to  expand  his  lungs,  as  chopping  vood, 
splitting  railfl^  or  sawing  with  tne  cnm^ 
or  whip  saw.  Anv  kind  of  labor  will  de 
that  will  cause  full  and  free  respirttioo  it 
its  performance,  as  lifting  or  carrying  heatj 
weights,  or  brisk  walking ;  the  obieet  bda^ 
to  expand  the  lungs  by  mil  and  aeep  inspi- 
rations and  expirations,  thereby  to  ritaliM 
the  impure  circulating  blood  by  introdnciBg 
oxygen  and  expelling  carboa  Ihis  treat- 
ment should  not  be  continued  too  long  at  > 
time,  because,  where  the  circulating  flaidi 
are  so  impure  as  in  this  complaint,  patiesli 
cannot  stand  protracted  exercise  withoat 
resting  frequently,  and  drinking  freely  of 
cold  water  or  some  cooling  beverage,  • 
lemonade,  or  alternated  pepper  tea  sweet* 
ened  witii  molassesL  In  Dad  cases,  the 
blood  has  always  the  appearanes  of  blood 
in  scurvy,  and  commonly  there  is  a  ee»* 
butic  affection  to  be  seen  on  the  ?8Bi 
After  resting  until  the  palpitation  of  ^ 
heart  caused  by  the  exereise  is  allayed,  i^ 

f>atient  shoula  eat  some  good  wholeso^F 
bod,  well  seasoned  with  spiee^  and  mixed 
with  vegetables,  as  turnip  or  mustard  lalad, 
with  vinegar.  After  a  moderate  meal,  he 
should  resume  his  work  again,  resting  at  in- 
tervals, and  taking  refreshments,  and  ancr 
porting  the  perspiration  by  partaking  fiwT 
of  liquids.  At  night  he  should  be  lodged 
in  a  warm  room  with  a  small  fire  in  it,  aad 
should  have  a  clean  bed  with  suffieieBl 
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blanket  eoTering;  and  ht  washed  dean  be- 
fore going  to  bed :  in  the  morning,  oiled, 
slapped,  and  put  to  work  as  before.  Such 
treatment  will,  in  a  short  time,  effect  a  cure 
in  all  cases  which  are  not  complicated  with 
chronic  yiseeral  derangements.  The  effect 
of  this  or  a  like  coarse  of  treatment  is  often 
like  enchantments  No  sooner  does  the 
blood  feel  the  vivifjing  influences  derived 
from  its  full  and  perfect  atmospherization 
by  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  m  the  sun. 
than  the  negro  seems  to  be  awakened  to  a 
new  existence,  and  to  look  grateful  and 
thankful  to  the  white  man  whose  compul- 
sory power,  by  making  him  inhale  vital  air, 
has  restored  his  sensation,  and  dispelled  the 
mist  that  clouded  bis  intellect  His  intelli- 
gence restored,  and  bis  sensations  awaken- 
ed, he  is  no  longer  the  bipedum  n  fqnigtimutf 
or  arrant  rascsJ,  he  was  supposed  to  be,  but 
a  good  negro  that  can  hoe  or  plough,  and 
handle  things  with  as  much  care  as  his  fel- 
low servantSi 

Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  a  northern 
climate  is  the  most  favorable  to  the  intellect- 
nal  development  of  negroes;  those  of  Mis- 
eoori,  Kentucky,  and  the  colder  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  having  much  more  mental 
energy,  being  more  bold  and  ungovernable, 
than  m  the  southern  lowlands;  a  dense  at- 
mosphere causing  a  better  ventilation  of  their 
Uood. 

Although  idleness  is  the  most  prolific  cause 
of  djBssstbesia,  yet  there  are  other  ways  that 
the  blood  gets  deteriorated.  I  said  before 
that  negroes  are  like  children,  requiring  gov- 
ernment in  every  thing.  If  not  governed  in 
tlieir  diet,  they  are  apt  to  eat  too  much  salt 
meat  and  not  enough  bread  and  vegetables, 
which  practice  generates  a  scorbutic  state  of 
the  fluids  and  leads  to  tho  affection  under 
consideration.  This  form  of  the  complaint 
always  shows  itself  in  the  gums,  whicn  be- 
come spongy  and  dark  and  leave  the  teeth. 
Uocleanliness  of  skin  and  torpid  liver  also 
tend  to  prodnoe  it  A  scurvy  set  of  negroes 
means  tne  same  thing,  in  the  south,  as  a  dis- 
orderly, worthless  set  That  the  biood,  when 
leodered  impure  and  carbonaceous  from  any 
cause,  as  from  idleness,  filthy  habits,  uuwbole- 
Bome  food  or  alcoholic  drinks,  affects  the  mind, 
is  not  only  known  to  physicians,  but  was 
known  to  the  fiard  of  Avon  when  he  penned 
the  lines — **  We  are  not  ourselves  when  Na- 
4we,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind  to 
BoSer  with  the  body.** 

According  to  unaltered  physiological  laws, 
negroes,  as  a  general  rule,  to  whidi  there  are 
but  few  exceptions,  can  only  have  their  intel- 
lectual faculties  awakened  in  a  sufficient  de- 
gree to  receive  moral  culture  and  to  profit  by 
reUgious  or  other  instructions,  when  under  the 
compulsory  authority  of  the  white  man; 
because,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are 
bat  lew  ezceptioos,  they  will  not  take  suffi- 


cient exercise,  when  removed  fi-om  the  white 
man's  authority,  to  vitalize  and  decarbonize 
their  blood  by  the  process  of  full  and  free 
respiration,  that  active  exercise  of  some  kind 
alone  can  effect  A  northern  climate  remedies, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  their  naturally  indo- 
lent disposition  ;  but  the  dense  atmosphere  of 
Boston  or  Canada  can  scarcely  produce  suffi- 
cient hematosis  and  vigor  of  mmd  to  induce 
them  to  labor.  From  Uieir  natural  indolence, 
unless  under  the  stimulus  of  compuhion,  they 
doze  away  their  lives,  with  the  capacity  of 
Iheir  lungs  for  atmospheric  air  only  half  ex- 
panded, from  the  want  of  exercise  to  superin- 
duce full  and  deep  respiration.  The  inevitable 
effect  is  to  prevent  a  sufficient  atmoepheriza- 
tion  or  vitalization  of  the  blood,  so  essential 
to  the  expansion  and  the  freedom  of  action  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  The  black  blood 
distributed  to  the  brain  chains  the  mind  to 
ignorance,  superstition  and  barbarism,  and 
bolts  the  door  against  civilization,  moral  cul- 
ture, and  religious  truth.  The  compulsory 
power  ef  the  white  man,  by  making  the 
slothful  negro  take  active  exercise,  puts  into 
active  play  the  lungs,  through  whose  agency 
the  vitalized  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain,  to  give 
liberty  to  the  mind  and  to  open  the  door  to 
intellectual  improvement  The  very  exercise, 
so  beneficial  to  the  negro,  is  expended  in  cul- 
tivating those  burning  fields  of  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  and  tobacco,  which,  but  for  his  labor, 
would,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  go  un- 
cultivated, and  their  products  be  lost  to  the 
world.  Both  parties  are  benefited — the  negro 
as  well  as  the  master — even  more.  But  there 
is  a  third  party  benefited — the  world  at  large. 
The  three  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  made 
by  negro  labor,  afford  a  cheap  clothing  for  the 
civilized  world.  The  laboring  classes  of  all 
mankind  having  less  to  pay  for  clothing,  have 
more  money  to  spend  in  educating  tlieir  child- 
ren in  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  pro- 
gress. 

The  wisdom,  mercy,  and  justice  of  tho  de- 
cree, that  Canaan  shall  serve  Japheth,  is 
proved  by  the  disease  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, because  it  proves  that  las  physical  organ- 
ization and  the  laws  of  his  nature  are  in  per- 
fect unison  with  slavery,  and  in  entire  dis- 
cordance with  liberty — a  discordance  so  great 
OS  to  produce  the  loathsome  disease  that  we 
have  t)een  considering,  as  one  of  its  inevitable 
effects — a  disease  tlmt  locks  up  the  under- 
standing, blunts  the  sensations,  and  chaius  the 
mind  to  superstition,  ignorance,  and  barbai'ism. 
Slaves  are  not  Bubject  to  this  disease,  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  live  like  free  negroes, 
in  idleness  and  filth — to  eat  improper  food  or 
to  indulge  in  spirituous  liauors.  It  is  not 
their  masters'  interest  that  they  should  do  so ; 
as  they  would  not  only  be  unprofitiible,  but 
as  great  a  nuisance  to  the  south  as  the  free 
negroes  were  found  to  be  in  London,  whom 
the  British  government^  more  than  half  a 
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centnry  ago,  colonized  in  Sierrn  Leone  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way.  The  mad  fanaticism 
that  British  writers,  lecturers  and  emissaries, 
and  the  East  India  Oompany,  planted  in  our 
northern  states,  after  it  was  round  by  well- 
tried  experiments  that  free  negroes  in  Eng- 
land, in  Canada,  in  Sierra  Leone  and  elsewhere 
were  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  would  not  work 
as  free  laborers,  but  would  retrograde  to 
barbarism,  was  not  planted  there  in  opposition 
to  British  policy.  Whatever  was  the  motive 
of  Great  Britam  in  sowing  the  whirlwind  in 
our  northern  states,  it  is  now  threatening  the 
disruption  of  a  mighty  empire  of  the  happiest, 
roost  progressive,  and  Christian  people  that 
ever  mhabited  the  earth — and  the  only  em- 
pire on  the  wide  earth  that  England  dreads 
aa  a  rival,  either  in  arts  or  in  arms. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  drawn  up  at  a  time  when  negroes  were 
scarcely  coasidered  aa  human  beings,  **  That 
all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal,**  and 
only  intended  to  apply  to  white  men,  is  often 
quoted  in  support  of  the  false  dogma  that  all 
mankind  possess  the  same  mental,  physiolo- 
gical, ana  anatomical  organi&ition,  and  that 
the  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  whatever 
else  would  be  a  blessing  to  one  portion,  would, 
under  the  same  external  circumstances,  be  to 
all,  without  regard  to  any  original  or  internal 
differences  inherent  in  the  organiz  ition.  Al- 
though England  preaches  this  doctrine,  she 
practises  in  opposition  to  it  every  where.  In- 
stance her  treatment  of  the  Gipsies  in  Eng- 
land, the  Hindw>s  in  India,  the  Hottentots  at 
her  Cape  colony,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  New- Holland.  The  dy^ee^thesia  fethiopica 
adds  another  to  the  many  ten  thousand  evi- 
dences of  the  fallacy  of  the  dogma  that 
abolitionism  is  built  on ;  for  here,  in  a  country 
where  two  races  of  men  dwell  together,  both 
bom  on  the  same  soil,  breathing  the  same  air, 
and  surrounded  by  the  same  external  agents — 
liberty,  which  is  elevating  the  one  race  of 
people  above  all  other  nation<t,  sinks  the  otlier 
mto  beastly  sloth  and  torpidity;  and  the 
slavery,  which  the  one  would  prefer  death 
rather  than  endure,  improves  the  other  in 
body,  mind,  and  morals;  thus  proving  the 
dogma  false,  and  establishing  the  truth  that 
there  is  a  radical,  internal,  or  physical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  races,  so  great  in  kind, 
as  to  make  what  is  wholesome  and  beneficial 
for  the  white  man,  as  liberty,  republican  or 
free  institutions,  <&a,  not  only  unsuitable  to  the 
negro  race,  but  actually  poisonous  to  its  hap- 
piness. 

Conclusion. — In  the  Report  on  the  Diseases 
and  Physical  Peculiarities  of  the  Negro  Race, 
read  before  the  Medical  Association  of  Louisi- 
aoa,  and  published  in  the  "  New-Orleans  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal**  of  May  last,  I 
briefly  enumerated  some  of  the  more  striking 
anatomatical  and  physiological  differences  sep- 
anting  the  negro  from  the  white  maa     At^ 


tentioD  was  also  called  to  the  fiict,  that  thi 
same  medical  treatment  which  would  beoefit 
or  cure  a  white  man  would  often  injure  or 
kill  a  negro,  because  of  the  differences  in  the 
organic  or  physical  characters  imprinted  hj 
the  hand  ot  nature  on  the  two  race^  It  wu 
not  deemed  necessary,  in  that  brief  paper,  to 
refer  to  authorities  to  prove  the  facts  enumer- 
ated, which  are  just  aa  well  known  and  estab> 
lished  in  that  branch  of  medicine  embradng 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  u  tbe 
size  and  motion  of  the  planets  in  astroooraj. 
ITie  report  was  not  drawn  up  to  meet  obje^ 
tions  coming  from  those  persons  who  had  nerer 
made  comparative  anatomy  and  phyftiolog^  a 
special  study.  But  as  they  have  made  (^e^ 
tions  to  it,and  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  faeti 
it  sets  forth  as  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  or  at  lesst 
as  very  questionable  assertions,  needing  prool^ 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  them  (bi 
proof.  This  trouble  might  have  been  spared, 
if  the  comparative  anatomy  and  pbysioloi^of 
the  different  races  of  mankind  bad  not  Imq 
strangely  neglected  in  the  course  of  instrao- 
tion  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  present  daj. 
In  Europe,  where  there  is  but  one  race  of  maa* 
kind  to  treat,  comparative  anatomy  and  phr* 
siology  are  of  no  great  practical  importtnoe; 
nevertheless,  these  branchee  have  been  exten- 
sively cultivated,  particularly  in  Germany  sod 
France,  by  the  greatest  men  that  have  erir 
adorned  the  medical  professioa  Inthiscooft' 
try,  comparative  anatomy  has  been  very  ranch 
neglected,  and  comparative  physiology  sod 
therapeutics  more  so.  Our  northern  ststei, 
like  Europe,  contain  but  one  race  of  men,  (ex- 
cept a  few  worthless  free  negroes,)  and  alltfat 
medical  instruction  of  the  books  and  scImwIi 
in  that  region  is  confined  to  that  one  ran. 
But  here,  in  the  south,  we  have  tvo  dii- 
tinct  races  of  people  living  in  juxtapoiiticA 
in  nearly  equal  numbers,  differing  widely  in 
tlieir  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  cuose* 
quently  requiring  a  correspondii^diflfipreo<«i" 
their  medical  treatment  Yet,  when  it  wM 
assertetl  in  the  rojwrt,  that  the  Queen  of  Enf* 
land's  me<lical  advisers,  without  a  knowled^ 
of  the  physical  differences  between  the  &bi- 
opian  and  Caucasian,  would  not  be  qualified 
to  prescribe  for  a  negro,  great  exceptions  weif 
taken  to  the  remark  by  those  who  are  ttwtn 
that  different  temperaments,  ajs  the  sanguine 
and  phlegmatic,  require  important  modifies* 
tions  in  medical  treatment,  but  were  not  await 
that  Cuvier,  Ebel,  SoBmmerring,  Malpgl^' 
Pechlin.  Meckel,  Albinus,  Stulmer,  \ireyi 
Blumenbach,  and  many  illustnona  men,  hare 
long  ago  demonstrated,  by  disaectioM,  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  orgftnixation  of  tbs 
negro  fix)m  that  of  the  wUte  man,  as  to  ia* 
(luce  the  majority  of  naturaliats  to  refer  kA 
to  a  different  species,  having  a  different  origin 
So  great  is  the  difference  in  tbe  medial  treat* 
ment  demanded  by  the  peculiar  organiaatifli^ 
physiology,  and  habits  of  our  Uack  ^oapviMr 
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tioB,  that  yerj  leArned  phjakaaiM  from  Europe 
and  the   northern  states,  on    first   oomSog 
sooth,  have  felt  and  acknowledged  their  in- 
competency to  treat  their  disease^  sucftessfull j, 
until  they  have  had  time  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  their  peculiarities.    The  own- 
ers of  slaves  consider  it  safer,  in  most  cases, 
to  trust  to  the  erooiricism  of  overseers,  rather 
than  to  the  regular  doctors  who  are  new- 
comers, practising  en  the  false  abolition  theory 
that  the  negro  is  only  a  lamp-blacked  white 
man.    There  is  nothing  to  prevent  young  phy- 
sidans,  new-comers  to  the  south,  from  treatiog 
negroes  successfiiUy,  if  they  were  to  study 
ibttr  diseases,  their  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
patholc^,  with  half  the  caro  they  devote  to 
me  white  paupers  in  the  northern  and  Euro- 
pean hospitals  and  alms-houses.    On  oomiog 
south,  they  find  no  such  class  of  persons  as 
these  whom  they  have  mostly  studied,  to  treat 
They  not  only  find  no  complaints  arising  from 
want  of  food,  fire,  clothing,  and  the  common 
comforts  of  life,  such  as  tiiey  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  in  the  hospitals,  but  they  find 
one  half  the  population  composed  of  a  people 
whose  anatomy  and  physioiogy  is  a  sealed 
book  to  them.     Although  the  every-day  ex- 
perience of  the  southern  people  proves  thii^  na- 
ture has  made  so  great  a  difference  between 
the  white  and  black  races  as  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  state  and 
wdl-being  of  society,  that  the  latter  should  be 
aubjected  to  different  laws  and  institutions  from 
the  former,  yet  the  text-books  of  the  nortbero 
medical  schools  contain  not  a  syllable  to  show 
what  that  difference  is,  but  advise  the  eame 
rules  and  principles,  and  the  same  therapeutic 
agents,  as  if  there  was  no  other  race  of  man- 
lond  than  that  inhabitiug  the  northern  states. 
The  popular  error  prevalent  at  the  north, 
that  the  negro  is  a  white  man,  but,  by  some 
accident  of  climate  or  locality,  painted  black, 
rec^oiring  nothing  bat  liberty  and  ecjuality — 
Booal  and  politiod — to  wash  him  white,  is  per- 
mitted to  go  inoorrected  by  the  northern  med 
teal  school's.    This  error  can  be  and  should  be 
ocrrected  at  the  dissecting  table,  by  reviving 
comparative  anatomy,  and  making  it  an  eesen- 
tial  part  of  a  medical  education.    If  the  north  - 
em  school  will  not  correct  it,  the  southern 
schools,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are, 
northern  institutions  located  in  the  south,  using 
the  same  text-books,  and  echoing  the  same 
doctrines,  should  take  upon  themselves  its  cor- 
reetioB,  and  have  their  own  text  books,  con- 
taining not  only  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
therapeutics  applicable  to  the  white  race  of 
people,  nut  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the- 
rapeatics  of  the.  black  race  also.    As  soon  as 
they  do  thiis  the  empire  of  medical  learniug 
will  oome  south,  whero  the  study  of  two  races 
of  people  will  give  students  better  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  knowledge  than  the  one  race 
at  the  north.    Physicians  will  also  reclaim  the 
imctiee^  amoog  tLree  miUioos  of  people^  that 


the  overseers  have  mostly  got.  It  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  planters  to  employ  physidana  . 
instead  of  overseers  to  treat  the  diseaises  of 
their  negroes,  as  soon  as  they  properly  qualiiy 
themselves  for  this  branch  of  southern  practice. 
I  have  never  known,  in  all  my  experience,  a 
southern  country  physician  want  practice  who 
was  properly  qualified  to  treat  the  diseases  of 
negroes.  It  is  only  those  medical  men  wboaio 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  diseases,  the  an- 
atomy and  physiology  of  only  one  race  of  men, 
as  contained  in  the  northero  horobooks  in 
medicine,  who  are  superseded  by  overseers  and 
empirical  practitioners 

So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  negro  race, 
that  when  it  was  mentioned,  anK>nff  other  pe- 
culiarities of  the  negro,  that  his  blood  was 
blacker  than  the  white  man*s^  it  was  supposed 
by  those  pbypicians  who  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology, 
that  I  was  making  random  assertions,  requir- 
ing proof,  instead  of  reiterating  truths  that 
have  been  known  ibr  centuries,  needing  no 
other  proof  than  the  perusal  of  works  of  the 
highest  authority  in  medicine. 

Thus,  Molpighi,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  of 
rete  mucownn  memory,  says :  **  La  couleur  noire 
reside  non  seulement  dans  le  fluide  qui  colore 
le  tisau  muqueux,  mais  encore  le  Bang^  le  part 
corticale  du  cerveau  et  plusieurs  autres  parts 
internes  du  corps  impregn^es  d'une  teinte  noire, 
et  ce  qui  a  ^t^  remarqu6  ^galement  par  d'au- 
tres  observateursL" 

Here  is  not  only  the  authority  of  Malpighi 
in  proof  of  the  darker  color  of  the  n^ro'i 
blood,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  l^ain, 
membranes,  and  other  internal  parts  of  the 
body  with  a  darker  hue,  but  likewise  his  tes- 
timony that  other  observers  had  remarked  th« 
same  thing. 

J.  F.  Meckel  (see  vol.  xiii.,  p.  69,  Mem. 
Acad.  Berlin)  says,  that  not  oniv  the  blood, 
but  the  bile  and  cortical  part  of  the  brain  are 
of  a  darker  color  in  the  negro  than  the  white 
man.  According  to  bis  authority,  the  negro 
is  not  only  a  negro  on  the  skin,  but  under  the 
skin.  The  words  of  that  great  comparative 
anatomist  are  :  *'Le  ntgre  n'esl  done  p<u  tettU- 
ment  nigre  d  rexUrUure,  mats  dans  t9uU9  set 
parts  et  jusque  dane  lee  plui  furofondtumU 
tUueeer 

Nich.  Pecblin,  in  a  work  entitled  *'  De  aUe 
jEtliiopuni^  and  Albinus,  {Diee,  de  eede  et 
causa  collie  jEtktQp^)  have  remarked,  that 
not  only  the  blood  but  the  muscles  of  the  ne- 
gro are  of  a  darker  red  than  the  white  man. 
These  authors  also  6tote  that  the  membranes, 
tendons,  and  aponeuroses,  so  brilliantly  white 
in  the  Caucasian  race,  have  a  livid  doudinesa 
in  the  African. 

J.  J.  Virey,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  great 

Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences,  Paris,  says,  in 

the  thirty-fifth  volume,  p.  388,  that  the  negro's 

^flesh  diiOEecs  in  odor  from  the  white  maa\  aa 
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the  fleeh  of  the  bare  diflSere  from  the  rabbit 
This  author  confirms  every  thing  aaid  in  the 
report  about  the  darker  color  of  the  blood, 
membranes,  smaller  size  of  the  brain,  and 
larger  size  of  the  neryes  in  the  negro  than  the 
white  man. 

llie  celebrated  anatomiste,  Scemmerring  and 
Ebel,  also  speak  of  the  darker  color  of  the 
blood,  muscles,  Ac  These  anatomists  confirm 
every  word  in  the  report  about  the  brain  being 
smafter  and  the  nerves  larger  in  the  black 
than  in  the  white  race. 

MM.  Ouvier,  Gall  and  Spurzhehn,  also 
found  the  capacity  of  the  brain  about  a  mnth 
less  in  the  negro  than  in  the  European. 

Samuel  George  Morton  (see  "  dh*ervations 
of  the  size  of  the  Brain  in  Various  Races  and 
Families  of  Man,"  Philadelphia,  1849)  has 
ascertained!  that  the  negro*s  brain  is  nine  cubic 
inches  less  than  the  white  man's. 

Lately,  some  attempts  have  been  made  by 
British  abolitionists  to  distort  the  facts  of  sci- 
enoe,by  representing  the  African  brain  as  equal 
to  that  of  the  European,  and  the  mind  of  the 
former  equid  to  tne  latter.  A  certain  Dr. 
Robert  Bentlev  Todd,  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, in  a  wort  on  the  **  Observations  of  the 
Brain,  Spinal  Cord,  and  Ganglions^*  (Lon- 
don, 1845,)  endeavors  to  throw  some  doubt 
and  uncertainty  on  the  received  and  well- 
established  facts  in  regard  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  negro's  intellect,  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  his  brain,  and  the  larger  sise  of  his 
nerves.  Also,  James  Cowles  Pritchard,  an- 
other British  writer,  author  of  the  "  Researches 
on  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,"  in  four 
volumes,  (London,  1844,)  an  abolition  work, 
diBgui!*ed  under  the  pretense  that  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  would  oe  impeached  if  the  great 
differenoes  that  natural  historians  and  com- 
parative anatomists  professed  to  have  discov- 
ered in  mankind  were  not  called  m  question — 
Pritchard,  in  the  preface  of  his  work,  admits 
that  the  weight  of  authority  in  the  learned 
world  is  altogether  against  his  conclusions  His 
conclusions,  not  flowing  from  the  premises, 
prove  that  scientific  truth  was  not  the  object 
of  his  work;  that  it  was  not  written  for 
learned  men,  but  to  cast  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar,  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  the 
troth  on  the  slavery  question.  He  pretends 
to  be  very  fearful  that  the  learned  anatomists 
and  naturalists,  unless  held  in  check,  will  bring 
the  Scriptures  into  disrepute.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  what  Cardinal  Wiseman 
justly  observes,  **  that  it  is  only  half-way  sci- 
ence and  half-way  truths  that  militate  against 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.**  The  whole  truth, 
when  brought  out,  and  perfect  freedom  of  sci- 
ence to  pursue  its  investigations  untrammelled 
to  its  terminus,  have,  in  every  instance,  de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  the  Bible ;  while  im- 
perfect investigations  and  the  omission  of  the 
truth,  or  the  tying  science  down  to  the  narrow 
interpretationa  of  bibUcal  coimnentators,  have 


fenerally  led  to  ekeptk^sm  and  iofidefit^. 
'ritchard  seems  to  be  so  much  afraid  that  tf 
tbe  differences  which  Malpighi,  Scernmerriog; 
Cuvier,  and  other  oomparatiye  anatomists  have 
discovered  in  the  negro's  organization,  approzi* 
mating  him  to  the  monkey  tribes,  be  admitted, 
the  Bible  will  be  invalidated,  that  be  has  takes 
much  pains  to  try  to  overturn  general  troths 
and  principles  by  partial  exeeptiona.  He  ad- 
duces instances  to  prove  that  white  persooa 
have  turned  black,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
that  the  negro's  skin  has,  in  some  mstanosR, 
turned  white.  But  he  ouebt  to  know  that  the 
change  of  color  in  all  sudi  cases  is  the  effect 
of  disease.  Dr.  Rush  was  so  much  afraid  that 
the  black  skin,  thick  lips,  and  flat  nose  of  the 
negro  would  invalidate  the  Mosaic  acoooot  of 
the  creation  of  man,  and  the  unity  of  the  human 
family,  that  he  published  in  the  Medical  Re- 
pository (vol.  iv.,  p.  409)  some  suggestions,  at- 
tributing the  black  color,  thick  lips,  and  fiat 
nose  to  a  disease  resembling  leproey.  But 
observation  proved  that,  so  far  fit>m  Uiie  bbck 
color  being  caused  by  disease,  the  blackest  ne- 
groes were  always  the  healthiest,  and  the 
Uiicker  the  lips,  and  the  flatter  the  noee,  the 
sounder  the  constitutioa  Both  Pritchard  and 
Todd  labor  to  prove  by  a  few  cases,  exception! 
to  the  general  rule,  that  the  brain  of  the  negro 
and  his  mental  capacity  are  equal  to  the  wUte 
man,  lest  the  Scriptures  be  invalidated,  if  toy 
inferior  slave  race  be  admitted.  They  ove^ 
looked  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  history  dis- 
tinoUy  specifies  an  inferior  slave  race  of  peorile, 
called  Oanaanites,  Oibeonites,  ^,  and  that 
these  people  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
their  country  taken  from  them,  by  Divine  com- 
mand. In  aiming  to  overthrow  Cuvier's  spe- 
cific traita  of  the  negro's  organization,  Prit- 
chard did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Coviff 
and  Moses  agree  exactly  in  their  definitioas— 
both  defining  th-  negro  as  the  *^kneeh«ndtr* 
(See  Cuvier's  Mem.  du  Museum  d'Histoirs 
Nat,  tome  iii.,  p.  159 — ^where  the  anatomies) 
structure  of  the  negro's  knees  is  brought  for 
ward,  by  the  greatest  naturalist  the  world 
ever  saw,  as  a  specific  difference  between  him 
and  the  white  man,  and  also  the  inferiority  of 
intellect)  from  the  diminished  quantity  of 
brain.)  Exactly  the  same  things  are  set  forth 
in  the  inspired  writii^fs,  by  the  name  given 
to  the  Canaanite,  or  Ethiopian  race — ^the  He- 
brew verb,  Canah,  from  which  the  word  Ca- 
naan is  derived,  literally  meaning  hM^-hendrr 
— erushed  or  broken  in  miW; — tantanxamt 
to  Cuvier's  race  of  man  with  weak  and  timid 
mind,  and  les  genaux  d  demi-flecki*.  Benee 
it  would  appear  that  the  Bible  does  not  stand 
in  need  of  Todd,  Pritchard,  and  other  British 
abolitionists,  to  support  its  truth  by  special 
pleading,  or  by  dodging  the  truths  of  scieoee. 
Both  Todd  and  I^itchard  are  compelled  (o 
admit  that  the  negro's  blood  is  darker  than 
the  white  man's ;  but  they  deny  that  the  brain 
is  of  a  dar>er  color,  as  Meckel,  PecUio»  Alhi- 
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nxBy  Malpighi,  and  miiny  other  oompaimtiTe  «n- 
at^ists  have  asserted  They  quote  three  dis- 
aecUoos  made  by  Scemmerrin^,  where  the  dif- 
ferenee  in  ot^or  was  not  apparent,  but  rather 
xmnaturally  white.  They  concealed  the  fact, 
or  did  not  know  it»  that  dieease  tends  to  oblit- 
erate the  dark  color  that  pervadee  the  negro's 
organization,  giving  the  deeper-seated  parts  an 
unnatural  whiteness.  Thus,  as  the  report  sets 
forth,  in  negro  consumption,  the  mucous  mem- 
bnuies,  instead  of  being  dark,  are  paler  and 
whiter  than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  It  would  be 
very  unfair  to  adduce  those  cases  of  whiteness 
of  the  gums  and  mucous  surfaces  in  diseased 
or  consumptive  negroes,  to  disprove  the  fact 
of  darkness  being  the  general  rule. 

Todd  and  Pritchard  labor  much  to  call  in 
question  the  facts,  heretofore  observed  by  com- 
parative anatomists,  that  the  nerves  leading 
mttB  the  brain  are  larger,  in  proportion,  than 
in  the  white  maa  Yet  they  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  the  negro's  sense  of  smell  and  hear- 
iDg  is  more  acute.  The  auditory  and  ol&ctf>ry 
nerves  mnst^  therefore,  be  larger,  or  the  phy- 
siological law  of  nervous  development,  being 
proportional  to  activity  of  function,  must  be 
denied.  Those,  likewise,  who  deny  that  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  are  no  larger  in  the 
negro  than  the  white  man,  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  his  digestive  and  assimilating  powers 
are  stronger,  which  i?  the  same  thing  as  to  ad- 
mit that  U>e  nerves  of  organic  life  are  larger. 

Every  thing  asserted  in  the  report  in  regard 
to  the  negro's  eye,  and  his  bearing  sunlight 
without  a  covering  on  his  head,  will  be  fully 
confirmed  by  reference  to  Sam.  Thorn.  Scem- 
merring's  work,  entitled  **  Jeones  Oeuli  Hu- 
manx^  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the 
fiiea  lunaris  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  ne- 
g^*s  eye  is  anatomically  constructed  like  that 
of  the  oning-K>utang,  and  not  like  that  of  the 
wbite  man. 

Virey  confirms  every  word  said  in  the  re- 
port about  the  small  size  of  infant  negroes' 
beads,  and  the  sutures  being  closed.  (See 
Diet  des  Science  Med.,  vol  xzxv.,  p.  401.) 

In  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  negro  bteing 
harder,  whiter,  and  containing  more  phosphate 
of  lime  than  those  of  the  white  man,  natural- 
ists universally  agree.  Herodotus  mentions 
the  greater  hardness  of  the  Ethiopian  skulls, 
proving,  in  that  respect  at  least,  uuit  the  ne- 
gro is  the  same  now  that  he  was  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  Crania  JEgwHaca  prove,  as  Morton 
justly  observes,  and  naa  placed  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  catalogue  of  skulls,  that  **  the  phy- 
■ical  or  organic  diaracters  which  distinguish 
the  several  races  of  men,  are  as  old  as  the 
earliest  records  of  our  species." 

A  radical  reformation  is  greatly  needed  in 
our  system  of  medical  education,  which  is  so 
defective  as  to  lead  to  the  fatal  error  in  prac- 
tice, that  there  are  no  physical  or  organic 
dttracters  in  the  negro's  organintioo  different 


from  that  of  the  white  maa  A  blundering 
practice  in  ignorance  of  the  negro's  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  not  the  only  evil  of  this  de- 
fective system  of  education.  The  peculiar 
phenomena  indicatins^  the  debasement  of  mind 
springing  from  this  difierence  in  organization, 
are  attributed  by  the  profaiawn  vufyus  of  the 
north  to  the  effects  of  southern  slavery.  But 
it  could  easily  be  shown,  by  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  ethnographical  mvestigations,  that 
the  debasement  of  mind  supposed  to  arise  from 
southern  slavery,  arises  from  causes  imprinted 
by  the  hand  of  nature  on  the  sons  of  Ham,  so 
far  back  as  the  time  when  the  catacombs  of 
Egypt  were  constructed.  The  vulgar  error  that 
there  is  no  difierence  in  the  negro's  organiza- 
tion, physiology,  and  psychology,  and  that  all 
the  apparent  deference  arises  from  southern 
slavery,  is  the  cause  of  all  those  political  agi- 
tations which  are  threatening  to  dissolve  our 
Union.  Tlie  knowledge  to  correct  this  most 
mischevious  error,  which  has  already  split 
nearly  every  Protestant  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  found  by 
cultivating  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
history,  and  ethnography. 

NEGROES — Phtsical  Ohabacteb  of. — 
The  question  of  the  human  race,  whether  a 
unity  or  not,  is  being  now  discussed,  with 
great  ability,  by  naturalists  all  over  the  world. 
We  may  mention  among  others,  Morton, 
Pritchard,  &c.,  and  Nott,  of  Mobile,  whose 
contributions  have  appeared  in  our  Review, 
and  who  has  lately  written  an  able  work 
upon  the  subject,  Bachman  of  Charleston,  also 
the  author  of  a  late  treatise,  and  Professor 
Agassiz.  This  subject  has  an  important  bear- 
ing just  now,  in  examining  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  negro,  whom  philanthropy  is 
seeking  to  elevate  to  the  highest  status  of 
humamty. 

Upon  the  table  before  us  is  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  read  before  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Society,  Nov.  1849,  by  P.  A.  Browne, 
LL.D.,  in  answer  to  the  dedaration  of  Pritch- 
ard, that  **  The  covering  of  the  negro's  head 
is  hair,  properly  so  termed,  and  not  wool.** 
We  extract  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Browne,  as 
having  some  practical  weight: 

1st.  Hair  is  in  shape  either  cylindrical  or 
oval;  but  wool  is  eccentrically  elliptical  or 
flat ;  and  the  covering  of  the  negro's  head  is 
eccentrically  elliptical  or  flat 

2d.  The  direction  of  hair  is  either  straight, 
flowing,  or  curled;  but  wool  is  crioped  or 
frizzled,  and  sometimes  spirally  twisted  ;  and 
the  covering  of  the  negro's  head  is  crisped  or 
frizzled,  and  sometimes  spirally  twistecl. 

8d  Hair  issues  out  of  the  epidermis  at  an 
acute  angle,  but  wool  emerges  at  a  right 
angle ;  and  the  covering  of  the  negro's  head 
issues  out  of  the  epidermis  at  a  right  angle. 
^4th.  The  coloring  matter  of  a  perfect  hair, 
I  for  example  that  of  the  head  of  the  white 
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man,  18  oontaioed  in  a  central  canal,  but  that 
of  wool  is  diflfteminated  in  tbe  cortex,  or  in 
the  cortex  and  intermediate  fibres;  and  the 
cohering  of  the  head  of  the  negro  has  no 
centred  canal. 

5th.  The  scales  of  the  cortex  of  hair  are 
less  numeroua  than  those  of  wool,  are  smooth, 
and  less  pointed,  and  thej  embrace  the  shaft 
more  intimately ;  and  the  scales  on  the  fila- 
ments of  the  covering  of  the  negro's  head  are 
numeroa9,  rougli,  pointed,  and  do  not  embrace 
the  shaft  intimately. 

CoaoLLABT. — Hair  will  not  felt,  but  wool 
will;  and  the  covering  of  the  negro's  head 
will  felt — has  been  felted. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  "  con- 
vinced" that  the  negro  has  on  his  head  "  wool, 
properly  so  termed,"  and  not  hair.  And 
since  the  white  man  has  hair  upon  his  head, 
and  the  negro  has  wool,  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  pronouncing  that  they  belong  to  two  diatinct 
apecies. 

M.  Flourens,  an  eminent  French  physiolo- 
gist, found  four  distinct  layers  between  the 
cuticle  and  the  cutis ;  the  second  of  which,  he 
says,  is  a  mucous  membrane — a  dittinet  or- 
ganized body  ^  underlaying  the  pigment,  and 
existing  in  persons  of  dark  color  only.  M. 
Flouren?  sought  in  vain  for  this  membrane 
between  the  cutis  and  outer  lamina  of  the 
epidermis  of  a  white  man ;  and  yet  thii  is  the 
seat  of  the  discoloration  produced  in  hi%  com- 
plexion by  exposure  to  the  sun.  From  these 
examinations,  this  disting^uished  naturalist  and 
anatomist  was  able  to  pronounce,  definitely, 
that  the  discoloration  in  the  skin  of  the  white 
man  is  totally  different  in  kind  from  the  cause 
of  blackncM  in  the  negro;  he  therefore  justly 
concludes,  that  the  negro  and  the  European 
are  teparate  tpeeiee  of  beinga, 

NEGROES — Management  of  upon  South- 
ern EIsTATKs. — Some  verv  sensible  and  prac- 
tical writer  in  the  March  Na  of  "  The  Re- 
view," under  the  **  Agricultural  Department,*" 
has  given  us  an  article  upon  the  management 
of  negroes,  which  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude 
of  tbe  planting  community,  not  only  for  the 
sound  and  useful  information  it  contains*  but 
because  it  has  opened  up  this  subject,  to  be 
thought  of,  written  about,  and  improved  upon, 
until  the  comforts  of  our  blaca  population 
shall  be  greatly  increased,  and  their  services 
become  more  profitable  to  their  owners. 
Surely  there  is  no  subject  which  demands  of 
the  planter  more  careful  consideration  than 
the  proper  treatment  of  bis  slaves,  by  whose 
labor  he  lives,  and  for  whose  conduct  and 
happiness  he  is  responsible  in  the  eyes  of 
Gk>cl.  We  very  often  find  planters  comparing 
noteft  and  makmg  suggestions  ae  to  the  most 
profitable  modes  of  tilling  the  soil,  erecting 
gates,  fences,  farmhouses,  macliinery,  anc^ 
indeed,  everything  else  conducive  to  their 
comfort  and  prosperity ;  but  how  seldom  do 


we  find  men  comparing  notes  as  to  their  mode 
of  feeding,  dothing,  nurting,  working,  and 
taking  care  of  those  human  oeingB  intrusted 
to  our  charge,  whose  best  condition  is  slavesy, 
when  they  are  treated  with  humanitv,  aod 
their  labor  properly  directed  I  I  have  beea  a 
reader  of  agricultural  papers  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  while  I  nave  been  snrfeited, 
and  not  unfirequently  disgusted,  with  tboae 
chimney-comer  theories  (that  have  no  practir 
cal  result,  emanating  nxxn  men  who  «Be 
fonder  of  using  the  pen  than  the  plough* 
handle)  upon  the  subject  of  raising  crops,  and 
preparing  them  for  market,  I  have  seldom 
met  with  an  article  laying  down  general  ral«s 
for  the  management  of  negroes,  by  which 
their  condition  could  be  ameliorated,  and  tbe 
master  be  profited  at  the  same  time.  One 
good  article  upon  this  subject  would  be  worth 
more  to  the  nuwter  than  a  hundred  theories 
about  ** rotations"  and  "scientific  culture;* 
and  infinitely  more  to  the  slave  than  whol« 
volumes  dictated  by  a  spurious  philanthropy 
looking  to  his  emancipation.  For  it  is  a  mct» 
established  beyond  all  oootrover^,  that  when 
the  negro  b  treated  with  humanity,  and  sab- 
jected  to  constant  employment  without  the 
labor  of  thought,  and  the  cares  incident  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  his  own  support,  ha 
is  by  far  happier  than  he  would  be  if  enuuDci- 
pated,  and  left  to  think,  and  act,  and  pruiide 
for  himselt  And  from  the  vast  amouDt  of 
experience  in  the  management  of  slaves,  can 
we  not  deduce  some  general,  practicable  micA 
for  their  government^  that  weuld  add  to  the 
happiness  of  both  master  and  servant!  I 
know  of  no  other  mode  of  arriving  at  ihm 
great  desideratum,  than  for  planters  to  ghre 
to  the  public  their  rules  for  feeding,  dothing 
housing,  and  working  their  slaves,  and  of  tsdc- 
ing  care  of  them  inien  sick,  together  ^vilh 
their  plantation  discipline.  In  this  way,  we 
shall  oe  continually  learning  something  new 
upon  this  vitally  interesting  quesUoo,  fiUe^ 
as  it  is,  with  great  responsibilities;  and  while 
our  slaves  will  be  made  happier,  oor  profits 
from  their  labor  will  be  grMter,  and  our  oon- 
sciences  be  made  easier. 

I  would  gladly  avail  mjrself  of  the  ptivi- 
le^e  of  contributing  my  mite  to  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  this  end,  by  giving  my  own  sys- 
tem of  management,  not  because  there  is  any 
thing  novel  in  it — that  it  is  better,  or  difl^era 
essentially  from  thatof  most  of  my  neighbors— 
but  because  it  may  meet  tbe  eye  of  some  num 
of  enlai^ged  experience,  who  will  neoessarilj 
detect  its  faults,  and  who  may  be  indoeed  to 
suggest  the  proper  corrections,  and  for  which 
I  should  feel  profoundly  grateful  To  begins 
then,  I  send  you  my  plantation  rules»  that 
printed  in  the  plantation  book,  which  co 
tute  a  part  of  toe  con^iract  made  in  the 
ployment  of  the  overseer,  and  which  an 
observed,  so  fiur  as  my  constant  and  vigilant 
superinteodenoe  can  eoforce  them.    My  fint 
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care  has  been  to  select  a  proper  place  for  my 
"Quarter,"  well  protected  oy  toe  shade  of 
forest  trees,  suffidentlj  thinned  out  to  admit 
a  free  circolation  of  air,  so  situated  as  to  be 
free  from  the  impurities  of  stagnant  water, 
and  to  erect    comfortable    houses    for   my 
n^^es.    Planters  do  not  always  reflect  that 
there   is   more    sickness,  and   consequently 
greater  loss  of  life,  from  the  decaying  logs  of 
negro  houses,  open  floors,  leaky  roofs,  and 
crowded  rooms,  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined ;  and  if  humanity  will  not  pomt  out  the 
proper  remedy,  let  self-interest  for  once  act  as 
a  Tirtue,  and  prompt  him  to  save  the  health 
and  lircs  of  his  negroes,  by  at  once  proyiding 
comfortable  quarters  for  them.    There  being 
upwards  of  150  negroes  on  the  plantation,  1 
provide  for  them  24  houses  maiae  of  hewn 
post  oak,  coyered  with  cypress,  16  by  18, 
with  dose  plank  floors  ana  good  chimn^s, 
and  elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground.    The 
ground  itfuler  and  around  the  houses  is  swept 
every  month,  and  the  houses,  both  inside  and 
out,  white- washed  twice  a  year.    The  houses 
are  eituated  in  a  double  row  from  north  to 
800th,  about  200  feet  apart,  the  doors  facing 
inwards,  and  the  houses  being  in  a  line,  about 
50  feet  apart     At  one   end  of  the  street 
stands  the  oyerseer^s  house,  workshops,  tool 
boose,  and  wagon  sheds;  at  the  other,  the 
grist  and  saw-mill,  with  good  cisterns  at  each 
end,  providing^  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water. 
Hy  experience  has  satisfiea  me,  tnat  spring, 
well,  and  lake  water  are  all  unhealthy  in  this 
dimate,  and  that  lai^ge  under-ground  cisterns, 
keeping  the  water  pure  and  cool,  are  greatly 
to  be  preferred.   They  are  easily  and  dbeaplv 
constructed,  very  convenient,  and  save  both 
doctors'  bills   and  loss  of  life.    The  negroes 
are  never  permitted  to  sleep  before  the  fire, 
either  lying  down  or  sitting  up,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  always  prone  to  sleep 
with  their  heads  to  the  fire,  are  liable  to  he 
burnt  and  to  contract  disease :  but  beds  with 
ample  clothing  are  provided  for  them,  and  in 
them  they  are  made  to  aleep.    As  to  their 
habits  of   amalgamation  and  intercourse,  I 
know  of  no  means  whereby  to  regulate  them, 
or  to  restrain  them ;  I  attempted  it  for  many 
years  by  preaching  yirtue  and  decency,  en- 
couraging marriages,  and  by  punishing,  with 
some  severity,  departures  from  marital  obliga- 
tions ;  but  it  was  all  in  yain.   I  allow  for  each 
hand  that  works  out,  four  pounds  of  clear 
meat  and  one  peck  of  meal  per  week.    Their 
dinners  are  cooked  for  them,  and  carried  to 
the  field,  always  with  yegetables,  according 
to  the   season.    There  are  two  houses  set 
apart  at   mid-day  for  resting,  eating,    and 
sleeping,  if  they  desire  it,  and  they  retire  to 
one  of  the  weather  sheds  or  the  grove  to  paas 
this  time,  not  being  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  hot  sun  while  at  rest    They  cook  their 
own  ouppers  and  breakfiasts,  each  Bunily  being 
pvovided  with  an  oyen,  skillet^  and  sifter,  and 


each  one  haying  a  ooflee-pot,  (and  generally 
some  coffee  to  put  in  it,)  with  knives  and 
forks,  plates,  spoona,  cups,  Ac^  of  their  own 
proyiding.  The  wood  is  reg^arly  furnished 
them;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  mean 
for  a  man  to  require  a  negro  to  work  until 
daylight  closes  in,  and  then  force  him  to  get 
wood,  sometimes  half  a  mile  off,  before  he 
can  get  a  fire,  either  to  warm  himself  or  cook 
his  supper.  Every  negro  has  his  hen4)ouse, 
where  he  raises  poultry,  which  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  sell,  and  he  cooks  and  eats  hb 
chickens  and  eggs  for  his  eyening  and  morn- 
ing meals  to  suit  himself;  beudes,  every 
family  has  a  garden,  paled  in,  where  they 
raise  such  yegetables  and  fruits  as  they  take 
a  fiincy  ta  A  large  house  is  provided  as  a 
nursery  for  the  children,  where  all  are  taken 
at  dayli^t,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
careful  and  experienced  woman,  whose  sole 
occupation  is  to  attend  to  them,  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  fed  and  attended  to,  and 
above  all  things  to  keep  them  as  dry  and  as 
cleanly  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances. 
The  suckhog  women  come  in  to  nurse  their 
children  four  times  during  the  day ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  see  that  they  do  not 
perform  this  duty  until  they  haye  become 
properly  cool,  after  walking  from  the  field. 
In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  I  have 
never  lost  a  child  from  being  burnt  to  death, 
or,  indeed,  by  accidents  of  any  description ; 
and  although  I  haye  had  more  than  thirty 
bom  within  the  last  five  years,  yet  I  have  not 
lost  a  single  one  from  teething,  or  the  ordinary 
summer  complaints  so  preyident  amongst  the 
children  in  this  climate. 

I  give  to  my  negroes  four  full  suits  of 
clothes  with  two  pau-  of  shoes,  every  year, 
and  to  my  women  and  girls  a  calico  dress  and 
two  handkerchiefiB  extra  I  do  not  permit 
them  to  haye  "  truck  patdies"  other  than  their 
gardens,  or  to  raise  any  thing  whatever  for 
market;  but  in  lieu  thereof,  I  give  to  each 
head  of  a  fiamily  and  to  eyery  single  negro, 
on  Christmas  day,  five  dolUrs,  and  send  them 
to  the  county  town,  under  the  ohaige  of  the 
overseer  or  driver,  to  spend  their  money.  In 
this  way,  I  save  my  mules  from  being  killed 
up  in  summer,  and  my  oxen  in  winter,  by 
working  and  hauling  off  their  crops;  and 
more  than  all,  the  negroes  are  prevented  from 
acc^uiring  habits  of  trading  in  farm  produce, 
which  invariably  leads  to  stealmg,  followed 
by  whipping,  trouble  to  the  master,  and  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  slaye.  I  permit 
no  spirits  to  be  brought  on  the  plantation,  or 
used  by  any  negro^  if  I  can  prevent  it ;  and  a 
violation  of  this  rule,  if  found  out,  is  always 
followed  by  a  whipping,  and  a  forfeiture  of 
the  five  dollars  next  Christmaa 

I  have  a  large  and  comfortable  hospital 
proyided  for  my  negroes  when  they  are  sick ; 
to  this  is  attached  a  nurse's  room ;  and  when 
a  negro  ocmiplaina  of  being  too  unwell  to 
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work,  he  is  at  once  sent  to  the  boepital,  and 
pat  xmdtT  the  charge  of  a  very  experienced 
and  careful  negro  woman,  who  adminiBters 
the  medicine  and  attends  to  his  diet,  and 
where  they  remain  until  they  are  able  to 
work  again.  This  woman  is  provided  with 
sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  rice,  flour,  and  tea,  and 
does  not  permit  a  patient  to  taste  of  meat  or 
vegetables  until  he  is  restored  to  health. 
Many  negroes  relapse  after  the  disease  is 
broken,  and  die,  in  consequence  of  remaining 
in  their  houses  and  stuffing  theraseWes  with 
coarse  food  after  their  appetites  return,  and 
both  humanity  and  economy  dictate  that  this 
should  be  prevented.  From  the  system  I 
have  pursued,  I  have  not  lost  a  hand  since 
the  summer  of  1845,  (except  one  that  was 
killed  by  accident,)  nor  has  my  phyeidan^s 
bill  averaged  fifty  dollars  a  year,  notwith- 
standing I  live  near  the  edge  of  the  swamp  of 
Big  Black  River,  where  it  is  thought  to  be 
very  unhealthy. 

I  cultivate  about  ten  acres  of  cotton  and 
six  of  com  to  the  hand,  not  forgetting  the  little 
wheat  patch  that  your  corr^pondent  speaks 
of,  which  costs  but  little  trouble,  and  proves  a 
great  comfort  to  the  negroes ;  and  nave  as 
few  sour  looks  and  as  little  whipping  as  al- 
most any  other  place  of  the  same  size. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  have  a 
good  fiddler,  and  keep  him  well  supplied  with 
catgut,  and  I  make  it  his  duty  to  play  for  the 
negroes  every  Saturday  night  until  twelve 
o'clock.  They  are  exceedingly  punctual  in 
their  attendance  at  the  ball,  while  Charley's 
fiddle  is  always  accompanied  with  Ihurod  on 
the  triangle,  and  Sam  to  "  pat" 

I  also  employ  a  good  preacher,  who  regu- 
larly preaches  to  them  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  one  to  come 
up  clean  and  decent  to  the  place  of  worship. 
As  Father  Garritt  regularly  calls  on  Brother 
Abram  (the  foreman  of  the  prayer-meeting,) 
to  close  the  exercises,  he  gives  out  and  ctings 
his  hymn  with  much  unction,  and  always 
cocks  his  eye  at  Charley,  the  fiddler,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *'  Old  fellow,  you  had  your  time  last 
night ;  now  it  is  mine." 

I  would  gladly  learn  every  negro  on  the 
place  to  read  the  Bible,  but  for  a  fanaticism 
which,  while  it  professes  friendship  to  the  ne- 
gro, is  keeping  a  cloud  over  his  mental  vision, 
and  almost  crushing  out  his  hopes  of  salvation. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  outlines  of 
my  management,  so  far  as  my  neeroes  are 
concerned.  That  they  are  imperfect,  and 
could  be  greatl;^  improved,  I  readily  admit ; 
and  it  is  only  with  the  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  improve  them  by  the  experience  of 
others,  that  I  have  given  them  to  the  public. 

Should  you  come  to  the  conclngion  that 
these  rules  would  be  of  any  service  when 
made  known  to  others,  you  will  please  give 
them  a  place  in  the  "  Review.** 

A  Mxssiagippi  Plantbr. 


Rules  and  Rbgulahoiis  foe  thb  Oovns- 

MKNT  OF  A  SOUTHSRN    PlAIITATIOK. 1.   ThcTS 

shall  be  a  place  for  every  Uiing,  and  every 
thing  shall  be  kept  in  its  place. 

2.  On  the  first  days  of  January  and  July, 
there  shall  be  an  account  taken  of  the  nnmber 
and  condition  of  all  the  negroes,  stock,  azid 
farming  utensils  of  every  description  on  the 
premises,  and  the  same  sludl  be  entered  in  the 
plantation  book. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to 
call  upon  the  stock-minder  once  every  day,  to 
know  if  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  have  been 
:seen  and  counted,  and  to  find  out  if  aiiy  are 
dead,  missbg,  or  lost 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer,  at 
least  once  in  every  week,  to  see  and  cooDt  the 
stock  himself,  and  to  inspect  the  fenoes,  gatesy 
and  water-gaps  on  the  plantation,  and  see  thai 
they  are  in  good  order. 

5.  The  wagons,  carts,  and  all  other  imple- 
ments, are  to  be  kept  under  the  sheds,  and  m 
the  houses  where  they  belong,  except  when  io 
use. 

6.  Each  negro  man  will  be  permitted  to 
keep  his  own  axe,  and  ^all  have  it  forthcofn- 
ing  when  required  by  the  overseer.  No  olber 
tool  shall  be  taken  or  used  by  any  negro 
without  the  permission  of  the  overseer. 

7.  Humanity  on  the  part  of  the  oversea; 
and  unqualified  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
negro,  are,  under  all  circumstances,  indispen- 
sable. 

8.  Whipping,  when  necessary,  shall  be  in 
moderation,  and  never  done  in  a  pasaioD  ;  and 
the  driver  shall  in  no  instance  inflict  puniali- 
ment,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  overseer, 
and  when,  from  sickness,  he  is  unable  to  do  i( 
himself. 

9.  The  overseer  shall  see  that  the  negioea 
are  properly  clothed  and  weU  fed.  He  shafl 
lay  off  a  garden  of  at  least  six  acre%  and  colti- 
vate  it  as  part  of  his  crop,  and  give  the  negroea 
as  many  vegetables  as  may  be  necessary. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to 
select  a  sufficient  number  of  the  women,  eneb 
week,  to  wash  for  all  The  clothes  shall  be 
well  washed,  ironed,  and  mended,  and  dietiK 
buted  to  the  negroes  on  Sunday  moming; 
when  every  negro  is  expected  to  wash  hiso- 
self,  comb  his  head,  and  put  on  dean  datbea 
No  washing  or  other  labor  will  be  tolerated 
on  the  Sabbath. 

11.  The  negroes  shall  not  be  worked  io  tba 
rain,  or  kept  out  after  nighty  except  in  weig^ 
ing  or  putting  away  cotton. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  drivn-,  at 
such  hours  of  the  night  as  the  overseer  may 
designate,  to  blow  his  horn,  and  go  aroana 
and  see  that  every  neero  is  at  his  prcnper 
place,  and  to  report  to  £e  overseer  any  that 
may  be  absent;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  overseer,  at  some  hour  between  that  tuna 
and  daybreak,  to  patrol  the  quarters  himself 
and  see  that  every  negrois  where  he  dwuld  ba 
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13.  Th%  negro  ohildren  are  to  be  taken, 
eyery  morning,  by  their  motherH,  and  carried 
to  the  houses  of  the  nurses ;  and  every  cabin 
shall  be  kept  locked  during  the  day. 

14.  Sick  negroes  are  to  receive  particular 
attention.  When  they  are  first  reported  sick, 
they  are  to  be  examined  by  the  overseer,  and 
prescribed  for,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the 
nurse,  and  not  put  to  work  until  the  disease  is 
broken  and  the  patient  beyond  the  power  of  a 
relapse. 

15.  When  the  overseer  shall  consider  it  ne- 
ce  fisary  to  send  for  a  physician,  he  shall  enter 
in  the  plantation  book  the  number  of  visits, 
and  to  what  negro  they  are  made. 

16.  When  the  negro  shall  die,  an  hour  shall 
be  set  apart  by  the  overseer  for  his  burial ; 
and  at  that  hour  all  business  shall  cease,  and 
every  negro  on  the  plantation,  who  is  able  to 
do  so,  ^hall  attend  the  bnriaL 

17.  The  overseer  shall  keep  a  plantation 
bcx>k,  in  which  he  shall  register  the  birth  and 
name  of  each  negro  that  is  bom ;  the  name 
of  each  negro  that  died,  and  specify  the  dis- 
ease that  killed  him.  He  shall  also  keep  in 
it  the  weights  of  the  daily  picking  of  each 
band ;  the  mark,  number,  and  weight  of  each 
bale  of  cotton,  and  the  time  of  sending  the 
same  to  market ;  and  all  other  such  occur* 
renoes,  relating  to  the  crop,  the  weather,  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  plantatiou, 
that  he  may  deem  advisable. 

IS  The  overseer  shall  pitch  the  crops,  and 
work  them  according  to  his  own  juclgment, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  a  failure 
to  make  a  bountiful  supply  of  com  and  meat 
for  the  use  of  the  plantation,  will  be  consid- 
ered as  notice  that  his  services  will  not  be  re* 
quired  for  the  succeeding  year. 
W_  19.  The  negroes,  teams,  and  tools  are  to  be 
considered  under  the  overseer's  exclusive 
management,  and  are  not  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  employer,  only  so  far  as  to  see  that  the 
foreg»>ing  rules  are  strictly  observed. 

20.  The  overseer  shall,  under  no  circum- 
stance, create  an  account  against  his  em- 
ployer, except  in  the  employment  of  a  phy- 
sician, or  in  the  purdiase  of  medicines;  but 
whenever  any  thing  is  wanted  about  the  plan- 
tation, he  shall  apply  to  his  employer  for  it. 

21  Whenever  the  overseer,  or  his  em- 
ployer, shall  become  dissatisfied,  they  shall, 
m  a  frank  and  friendly  manner,  express  the 
same,  and,  if  either  party  desires  it,  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  settle  and  separate. 

NEGROES — Management  of. — As  the 
proper  management  of  our  negroes  is  a  snb- 
jeet  not  second  in  importance  to  any  discussed 
m  your  colnmns,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed 
amiss  if,  in  giving  my  views,  I  enter  some- 
what into  detail  That  on  some  points  I  shall 
be  found  to  differ  in  opinion  from  some  of  your 
readers  and  correspondents,  is  to  be  expected. 
I  shall  not,  however,  object  to  any  one^s  ex- 


pressmg  his  dissent)  provided  it  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness. 

Our  first  obligation  is  undoubtedly  to  pro- 
vide them  with  suitable  food  and  clothmg. 
Here  the  question  arises:  What  is  sufficient 
food  ?  For  as  there  is  a  difference  in  practice, 
there  must  be  also  in  opinion  among  owners^ 
The  most  common  practice  is  to  allow  each 
hand  that  labors,  whether  man,  woman,  or 
child,  (for  a  boy  or  girl  ten  years  old  or  over, 
who  is  healthy,  and  crowing  rapidly,  will  eat 
quite  as  much  as  a  full-grown  man  or  wouum,) 
uiree  and  a  half  pounds  bacon,  if  middling,  or 
four  pounds  if  shoulder,  per  week,  and  bread 
at  will ;  or  if  allowanoed  in  this  also,  a  peck 
of  meal  is  usually  thought  sufficient  With 
plenty  of  vegetables,  this  allowance  is  quite 
sufficient ;  but  if  confined  to  meat  and  bread, 
negroes  who  work  hard  will  eat  a  peck  and  a 
half  of  meal  per  week. 

As  I  live  on  my  farm  and  occasionally  in- 
spect the  cooking  for  the  negroes,  I  see  that 
they  have  enough,  but  nothing  to  waste ;  and 
I  speak  from  personal  observation  when  I 
state  that  without  vegetables  they  will  eat 
this  quantity. 

With  very  little  trouble  we  can  always, 
during  spring  and  summer,  have  plenty  of 
cabbf^e,  kale,  or  mustard  for  greens,  also 
squashes,  Irish  potatoes,  and  beans.  In  fall 
and  winter,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins, 
and  peas.  I  believe  there  is  no  labor  devoted 
to  a  provision  crop,  that  pays  equal  to  that 
bestowed  on  a  plain  kitchen  gardea  As  there 
is  no  vegetable  of  which  negroes  are  more 
fond  tJian  of  the  common  field  pea,  it  is  well 
to  save  enough  of  them  in  the  fall  to  have 
them  frequently  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. They  are  very  nutritious,  and  if  cooked 
perfectly  done,  and  well  seasoned  with  red 
pepper,  are  quite  healthy.  If  occasionally  a 
little  molasses  be  added  to  the  allowance,  the 
cost  will  be  but  a  trifle,  while  the  negro  will 
esteem  it  as  a  great  luxury.  As  most  persons 
feel  a  great  reluctance  at  paying  out  money 
for  little  luxuries  for  negroes,  1  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  sowing  a  small  patch  of  wheat 
for  their  benefit  The  time  and  labor  will 
never  be  missed.  Many  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  out  the  allowance  to  their 
negroes  once  a  week,  and  requiring  them  to 
do  their  own  cooking.  This  plan  is  objection- 
able on  various  accounts.  Unless  better  pro- 
vided for  taking  care  of  their  provisions  than 
is  common  among  negroes,  some  will  steal  the 
meat  from  oihers,  and  the  loser  is  compelled 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week  to  live  on  bread, 
or  the  master  must  give  him  an  additional 
allowance.  The  master  cannot  expect  full 
work  from  one  who  is  but  partially  fed  •,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  will  give  the  loser  an 
additional  supply,  the  negroes  soon  leara  to 
impose  upon  his  kindness,  by  being  intention- 
ally careless,  or  by  trading  off  their  meat  and 
pretending  it  has  been  stolen.    Another  ob- 
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jection  is  that  some  are  improyideDt,  and  will 
get  through  with  their  whole  allowance  of 
meat  before  the  week  is  gone,  and  coDse* 
quently  are  a  part  of  their  time  without  any. 

To  make  the  negroes  do  their  own  cooking, 
the  objections  are  still  more  weighty.  It 
encroaches  upon  the  rest  they  should  have 
both  at  noon  and  at  ni^ht  The  cooking  being 
done  in  a  hurry,  is  badly  done;  being  usuallj 
burnt  outside  while  it  is  raw  wiUiin,  and 
consequently  unhealthy.  However  abundant 
may  be  the  supply  of  vegetables,  the  hands 
have  no  time  to  cook  them,  and  consequently 
are  badly  fed,  and  have  not  the  strength  to 
do  as  much  labor  as  they  could  otherwise 
perform  with  comft^ 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  writer  is,  to  weigh 
out  a  certain  amount  of  meat  for  each  day,  a 
portion  of  which  is  given  to  the  cook  ever^ 
morning,  to  be  boiled  for  dinner,  and  with  it 
are  cooked  as  many  vegetables  and  as  much 
bread  as  the  negroes  will  eat;  all  of  which  is 
usually  divided  among  them  bv  the  foreman. 
In  the  evening  enough  is  oookea  for  both  sup- 
per and  breakfast;  so  that  by  the  time  we 
are  done  feeding  stock,  supper  is  ready,  and 
the  hands  have  only  to  eat,  and  they  are  ready 
for  bed.  When  the  nights  are  long,  the  meat 
for  supper  and  breakfast  is  sometimes  divided 
without  cookine.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  negroes,  dunng  spring  and  summer,  usually 
get  plenty  of  mine  once  a  day.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  the  auantity  of  milk  is  more 
limited,  and  what  molasses  they  get,  they  are 
made  to  win  by  picking  cotton. 

To  make  one  negro  cook  for  all  is  a  saving 
of  time.  If  there  1^  but  ten  hands,  and  these 
are  allowed  two  hours  at  noon,  one  of  which 
is  employed  in  cooking  their  dinner,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  rest  that  hour  had  as  well  be  spent 
m  ploughing  or  hoeing,  and  would  be  equal 
to  ten  hours  work  of  one  hand ;  whereas,  the 
fourth  of  that  time  would  be  sufficient  for  one 
to  cook  for  all.  As  there  are  usually  a  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  taken  care  of,  the  cook 
can  attend  to  these,  and  see  that  the  nurses 
do  their  duty.  I  would  add  that,  besides 
occasional  personal  inspection,  it  is  made  ob- 
ligatory on  the  overseer  frequently  to  examine 
the  cooking,  and  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 

One  of  your  correspondents  nas  enJeavored 
to  prove  that  lean  meat  is  moro  nutritious 
than  fat  It  is,  however,  a  well-known  &ct 
that  tlie  more  exhausting  the  labor,  the  iatter 
the  meat  which  the  negro's  appetite  craves, 
and  it  agrees  well  with  him.  This  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  instincts  of  nature ;  and  think 
experience  is  opposed  to  your  oorrespoadent's 
theory. 

As  to  clothing,  less  than  three  suits  a  year 
of  every-day  clothes  will  not  keep  a  negro 
decent,  and  many  of  them  require  more. 
Children,  particularly  boy^  are  worse  than 
grown  persons  on  their  clothes,  and  conse- 
quently require  more  of  them.    I  have  never 


been  aUe  to  keep  a  boy,  from  tea  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  decently  clothed  with  less  then 
four  suits  a  year;  nor  would  that  answer,  if 
some  of  the  women  were  not  compelled  to  do 
their  mending.  It  is  also  important  thsi 
women  who  work  out  should,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  clothing,  have  a  change  of  drawen 
for  winter. 

As  no  article  of  water-proof,  suitable  for  in 
outer  garment^  and  sufficiently  cheap  for  plsn- 
tation  use,  is  to  be  had  in  the  stores,  the  writer 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  for 
each  hand  a  long  apron  with  sleeves,  msde 
of  cotton  osoaburgs,  and  coated  with  well- 
boiled  linseed  oiL  In  the  fall,  when  pi^in^ 
cotton,  this  apron  may  be  worn  early  in  the 
morning  until  the  dew  dries  off^  then  laid 
aside.  By  making  it  sufficiently  loose  scnxs 
the  breast,  it  can  be  used  as  an  overcoat  at 
any  time  that  the  negro  is  neoeaaarily  exposed 
to  rain. 

Patching  may  be  done  by  the  women  m 
wet  days,  when  they  are  compelled  to  be  in 
the  house.  Or  when  a  breeding  woman  geti 
too  heavy  to  go  to  the  field,  she  may  be  nude 
to  do  a  general  patching  for  all  the  hands. 

In  furnishing  negroes  with  bed-dotbes,  it  ii 
folly  to  buy  the  common  blankets,  sudi  as 
sell  for  $1  or  $1  25.  They  have  but  little 
warmth  or  durabilitjjr.  One  that  will  coit 
double  the  money  will  do  more  than  to 
times  the  service. 

Besides  whole  clothes,  negroes  should  have 
dean  dothes;  and  in  order  to  do  this,Ui^ 
should  have  a  little  time  allowed  them  to  So 
their  washing.  As  it  is  not  ooDveoient  for  all 
hands  to  waMi  at  the  same  time,  thay  may  be 
divided  into  companies,  and  a  certain  eveumf 
assigned  to  each  company.  Those  whoee  time 
it  is  to  wash  should  oe  let  off  from  the  fieM 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  hands,  and  on  that 
night  should  be  free  from  all  attentioo  to 
feeding  stock.  The  rule  works  equal.  Ibr 
those  who  have  to  do  extra  feeding  on  one 
night  are  in  their  turn  exemot  It  shodd, 
however,  be  an  invariable  rule  not  to  aUov 
any  of  them  to  wash  on  Saturday  night  for 
they  will  be  dirty  on  the  Sabbath,  and  render 
as  an  excuse  that  their  clothes  are  wet  Ob 
some  large  plantations  it  is  the  doily  bosbes 
of  one  hand  to  wash  and  mend  for  the  rest 

In  building  houses  for  negroes^  it  is  im- 
portant to  set  them  well  up^  (say  two  aad 
a  half  or  three  feet  from  the  ground  to  tkc 
sills,^  BO  as  to  be  conveniently  swept  under- 
neatti.  When  thus  elevated,  if  there  shodd 
be  any  filth  under  them,  the  master  or 
overseer,  in  passing,  can  see  it,  and  have  it 
removed.  Tne  houses  should  be  neat  aad 
comfortable ;  and,  as  far  as  dreumstancee 
will  allow,  it  looks  best  to  have  them  of 
uniform  size  and  appearance ;  16  by  18  fo«t 
is  a  convenient  size  for  a  small  family.  If 
there  be  many  children  in  a  family,  a  Jaiger 
house  will  be  necessary. 
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Many  persona,  in  building  negro  honges, 
in  order  to  get  clay  convenient  for  filling 
the  hearth,  and  for  mortar,  dig  a  hole  under 
the  floor.  As  snch  ezcayations  uniformly 
become  a  common  receptacle  for  filth,  which 

generates  disease,  they  should  by  no  means 
e  allowed.  In  soils  where  the  clay  will 
make  brick,  the  saying  of  fuel,  and  the 
greater  security  against  fire,  render  it  a 
matter  of  economy  to  build  brick  chimneys. 
In  all  cases  the  chimneys  should  be  extend- 
ed fully  two  feet  above  the  roof,  that  there 
may  be  less  danger  in  discharging  sparks. 
They  are  also  less  liable  to  smoke.  In  con- 
sequence of  negro  houses  being  but  one 
•tory  high,  the  lowness  of  the  chimneys  ren- 
ders them  very  liable  to  smoke  from  currents 
of  wind  driving  down  the  flue.  This  may  be 
effectually  prevented  by  the  following  simple 
fyrecaution :  Around  the  top  of  the  chimney 
throw  out  a  base  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide,  and  from  the  outer  edge  of  this  draw 
in  the  cap  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
degrees  with  the  horizon,  until  true  with 
the  flue.  No  matter  in  what  direction  the 
wind  blows,  on  striking  this  inclined  plane 
the  current  will  elance  upwards  and  pass 
the  chimney,  without  tne  possibility  of 
blowing  down  it  On  page  454  of  Reports 
ef  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1844,  will 
be  found  plates  illustrative  of  my  meaning. 
The  wings  of  the  angles,  as  explained  in  re- 
ports, are,  however,  unnecessary,  as  the 
remedy  is  effectual  without  them,  though 
they  evidently  increase  the  draft  A  coat 
of  whitewash  inside  and  out,  every  sum- 
mer, adds  very  much  to  the  neat  and  com- 
fortable appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  is 
also^  by  its  cleansing  and  purifying  effect, 
conducive  to  health.  The  cost  is  almost 
nothing,  as  one  barrel  of  good  lime  will 
whitewash  a  dozen  common-sized  negro 
houses,  and  any  negro  can  put  it  on. 

If  there  be  not  natural  shades  sufficient 
to  keep  the  houses  comfortable,  a  row  of 
mnlberries,  or  such  other  shades  as  may  suit 
the  owner^s  fancy,  should  by  all  means  be 
planted  in  fronts  and  so  as  to  protect  the 
nouses  on  the  south  and  southwest. 

The  negroes  should  be  required  to  keep 
their  houses  and  yards  clean  ;  and  in  case 
of  neslect,  should  receive  such  punishment 
as  wul  be  likely  to  insure  more  cleanly 
habits  in  future. 

In  no  case  should  two  families  be  allowed 
to  occupy  the  same  house.  The  crowding 
a  number  into  one  house  is  unhealthy.  It 
breeds  contention ;  is  destructive  of  delicacy 
of  feeling,  and  it  promotes  inmiorality  be- 
tween the  sexes. 

In  addition  to  their  dwellings,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  n^roes,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  suitable  number  of 
properly  located  water-closets.  These  may 
contribute  an  income  much  greater  than 


their  cost,  by  enabling  the  owner  to  pre- 
pare poudrctte ;  while  they  serve  the  much 
more  important  purpose  oi  cultivating  feel- 
ings of  delicacy. 

There  should  at  all  times  be  plenty  of 
wood  hauled.  Surely  no  man  of  any  pre- 
tensions to  humanity,  would  require  a  negro, 
after  having  done  a  heavy  day's  work,  to 
toil  for  a  quarter  or  a  half  mile  under  a 
load  of  wood  before  he  can  have  a  fire.  An 
economical  way  of  supplying  them  with 
wood  is  to  haul  logs  instead  of  email  wood. 
This  may  be  most  conveniently  don^  with 
a  cart  and  a  pair  of  hooks,  such  as  are  used 
for  hauling  stocks  to  a  saw-mill.  Such 
hooks  will  often  come  in  use,  and  the  greater 
convenience  and  expedition  of  hooks  instead 
of  a  chain,  will  soon  save  more  time  than 
will  pay  for  them. 

The  master  should  never  establish  any 
regulation  among  his  slaves  until  he  is  fully 
convinced  of  its  propriety  and  equity.  Be- 
ing thus  convinced,  and  having  issued  bis 
orders,  implicit  obedience  should  be  requir- 
ed and  rigidly  enforced.  Firmness  of  man- 
ner and  promptness  to  enforce  obedience 
will  save  much  trouble,  and  be  the  means 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  for  much  whip- 
ping. The  negro  should  feel  that  his  mas- 
ter is  his  law-giver  and  judge,  and  yet  is 
his  protector  and  friend,  but  so  far  above 
him  re  never  to  be  approached  save  in  the 
most  respectful  manner.  That  is,  where  he 
has  just  cause,  he  may  with  due  deference 
approach  his  master  and  lay  before  him  his 
troubles  and  complaints;  but  not  on  false 
pretexts  or  trivial  occasions.  If  the  master 
oe  a  tyrant,  his  negroes  may  be  so  much 
embarrassed  by  his  presence  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  doing  their  work  properly  when  he 
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It  is  expected  that  servants  should  rise 
early  enough  to  be  at  work  by  the  time  it 
is  light  In  sections  of  country  that  are 
sickly,  it  will  be  found  conducive  to  health, 
in  the  fal],to  make  the  hands  eat  their  brc-nk- 
fast  before  going  into  the  dew.  In  winter,  as 
the  days  are  short  and  nights  long,  it  will 
be  no  encroachment  upon  their  necessary 
rest  to  make  them  eat  breakfast  before  day- 
light One  properly  taken  care  of,  and 
supplied  with  good  tools,  is  certainly  able 
to  do  more  work  than  under  other  circum- 
stances. While  at  work,  they  should  be 
brisk.  If  one  is  called  to  you,  or  sent  from 
you,  and  he  docs  not  move  briskly,  chastise 
him  at  once.  If  this  does  not  answer,  re- 
peat the  dose  and  double  the  quantity. 
When  at  work,  I  have  no  objection  to  tlieir 
whistling  or  singing  somejively  tune,  but 
no  drawling  tunes  are  allowed  in  the  field, 
for  their  motions  are  almost  certain  to  keep 
time  with  the  music. 

In  winter,  a  hand  may  be  pressed  all  day, 
but  not  so  in  summer.     In  tne  first  of  the 
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spring,  a  hand  need  not  be  allowed  any 
more  time  at  noon  than  is  sufficient  to  eat 
As  the  dajs  get  longer  and  warmer,  a  longer 
rest  is  necessary.  In  May,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours;  in  June,  two  and  a  half; 
in  July  and  August^  three  hours  rest  at  noon. 
If  the  day  is  unusually  sultry,  a  longer  time 
is  better.  When  the  weather  is  oppressive, 
it  is  best  for  all  hands  to  take  a  nap  at  noon. 
It  is  refreshing,  and  they  are  better  able 
to  stand  pressinff  the  balance  of  the  day. 
Hands  by  being  Kept  out  of  the  sun  during 
the  hottest  of  the  aay,  have  better  health 
and  can  do  more  work  through  the  season 
than  those  who  take  what  they  call  a  good 
steady  gait,  and  work  regularly  from  morn- 
ing till  night  They  will  certainly  last 
much  longer. 

If  the  corn  for  feeding  is  in  the  shuck,  the 
husking  should  be  done  at  noon ;  and  all 
corn  for  milling  should,  during  summer,  be 
shelled  at  noon,  that  as  the  nights  are  short, 
the  hands  may  be  ready  for  bed  at  an  early 
hour. 

If  water  be  not  convenient  in  the  field 
where  the  hands  are  at  work,  instead  of 
having  it  brought  from  a  distance  in  buck- 
etS)  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to 
have  a  barrel  fixed  on  wheels  and  carried 
full  of  water  to  some  convenient  place,  and 
let  a  small  boy  or  girl  with  a  bucket  supply 
the  hands  from  the  barrel  Some  persons 
make  each  negro  carry  a  jug  or  large  gourd 
full  of  water  to  the  field  every  morning,  and 
this  has  to  serve  for  the  day. 

During  the  fall  and  winter,  hands  may  be 
made  to  pack  at  night  what  cotton  has  been 
ginned  in  the  day.  The  women  may  be 
required  to  spin  what  little  roping  will  be 
necessary  for  plough  lines,  and  to  make 
some  heavy  bed-quuts  for  themselvea  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  yery  little  that  can 
properly  be  done  of  nights. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  on 
a  farm  is  to  see  that  the  hands  get  plenty 
of  sleep.  They  are  thoughtless,  and  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  will  sit  up  late  of  nights. 
Some  of  them  will  be  up  at  all  hours;  and 
others,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  will  sit  on 
a  stool  or  chair  and  nod  or  sleep  till  morning. 
By  half-past  9  or  10  o'clock  all  hands  should 
be  in  bed ;  and,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  or 
where  a  woman  has  been  up  with  her  child, 
if  any  one  is  caught  out  or  bed  after  that 
hour,  they  should  be  punished. 


NEGR0E3— Managbment  of.— The  pub- 
lic may  desire  to  know  the  age  of  the 
writer,  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  man- 
aging negroes,  and  how  long  he  has  tried 
the  mode  of  management  he  recommends. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  I  have  had  control  of 
negroes  in  and  out  of  the  field  for  thirty 
years,  and  have  been  carrying  out  my  pres- 


ent system,  and  improving  it  grmdoally,  lor 
twenty  years. 

I  do  not  deem  it  needful  to  follow  "  A 
Planter,**  nor  shall  I  strike  a  blow  at  book- 
farming  or  theories,  as  I  am  an  advocate 
for  both,  believing  that  even  an  error  hsf 
its  advantages,  as  it  will  frequently  elicit 
inquiry  and  a  good  article  in  reply,  where- 
as a  statement  of  facts  will  sometimes  pass 
unnoticed. 

Housing  for  negroes  should  be  good; 
each  family  should  have  a  house,  16  by  13 
feet  in  the  clear,  plank  floor,  brick  chimney, 
sliingle  roof;  floor  elevated  two  feet  above 
the   earth.    There  should  be  no   loft,   do 

Elace  to  stow  away  any  thing,  but  pios  to 
ang  clothes  upon.  Each  house  should  b« 
provided  with  a  bedstead,  cotton  mattren^ 
and  sufficient  bed-clothes  for  comfort  for  the 
heads  of  the  family,  and  also  for  the  young 
ones. 

Clothing  should  be  sufficient^  bat  of  no 
set  quantity,  as  all  will  use  or  waste  what 
is  given,  and  many  be  no  better  elad  with 
four  suits  than  others  with  twa  I  know 
families  that  never  give  more  than  two 
suit^  and  their  servants  are  always  neaUr 
than  others  with  even  four. 

My  rule  is  to  give  for  winter  a  linsey  soiti 
one  shirt  of  best  towelling;  one  hat,  one  pair 
of  shoes,  a  good  blanket,  costing  f  2  to  $2  50^ 
every  other  year,  (or  I  prefer,  after  trying 
three  years,  a  comfort)  In  the  summer, 
two  shirts,  two  pair  pant%  and  one  straw 
hat  Several  of^  my  negroes  will  require 
two  pair  pants  for  winter,  and  occasionally 
even  a  third  pair,  depending  mostly  upon 
the  material.  Others  require  another  shirt 
and  a  third  pair  of  pants  for  snnuner.  I 
seldom  ^ive  two  pair  of  shoes^ 

Food  is  cooked  by  a  woman,  who  has  the 
children  under  her  charge.  I  do  not  regard 
it  as  good  economy,  to  say  nothing  of  aay 
feeling,  to  require  negroes  to  do  any  eook- 
ing  after  their  day's  labor  is  over. 

The  food  is  given  out  daily,  a  half  pouid 
to  each  hand  that  ^oes  to  the  field,  large  and 
small,  water  carriers  and  all ;  bread  and 
vegetables  without  stinty  the  latter  prepared 
in  my  own  garden,  and  dealt  out  to  the  best 
advantage,  endeavoring  to  have  something 
every  day  in  the  year.  I  think  four  pounds 
of  clear  meat  is  too  much.  I  have  negroai 
here  that  have  had  only  a  half  ponnd  eaeh 
for  twenty  years,  and  they  bid  fair  to  out- 
live their  master,  who  occasionally  forgets 
his  duty,  and  will  be  a  gourmand.  I  prac- 
tise on  the  plan,  that  all  of  as  would  be 
better  to  be  restrained,  and  that  health  is 
best  subserved  by  not  over-eating. 

My  cook  would  make  cotton  enough  to 
give  the  extra  one  pound.  The  labor  in 
waking  vegetables  would  make  another 
pound.  I  say  this  to  show  I  do  not  dole 
out  a  half  pound  per  day  from  parsimonj. 
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My  houn  of  labor,  commencing  with 
toitcDinff  mr  crop^  is  from  daylight  until  12 
M4  all  hands  then  come  in  and  remain  until 
8  o'clock  P.  M.»  then  back  to  the  field  until 
dark.  Some  time  in  May  we  prolong  the 
rest  three  hours ;  and  if  a  yery  hot  day, 
eren  four  hours.  Breakfast  is  eaten  in  the 
field,  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  being  given ; 
or  they  eat  and  go  to  work  without  being 
driven  in  and  out — ^all  stopping  when  my 
driver  is  ready. 

I  give  all  females  half  of  every  Saturday 
to  wash  and  dean  up,  mv  cook  washing  for 
young  men  and  boys  through  the  week. 
The  cabins  are  scoured  once  a  week,  swept 
out  every  day,  and  beds  made  up  at  noon 
in^  summer,  by  daylight  in  winter.  In  the 
winter,  breakfast  is  eaten  before  going  to 
work,  and  dinner  is  carried  to  the  han£b 

I  do  not  punish  often,  but  I  seldom  let 
an  offense  pass^  makins  a  lumping  settle- 
ment, and  then  correct  for  the  servant's  re- 
membrance.   I  find  it  better  to  whip  very 
little.     Young  ones  being  rather  treacher- 
ous in  their  memory,  puuing  an  ear,  or  a 
sound  box,  wiU  bring  every  thing  right.    I 
am  almost  afraid  I  will  subject  myself  to 
the  "  chimney-comer  theorists  "  animadver- 
Mon  if  I  say  more,  but  I  will  risk  it    Put 
up  a  hewed  log-house^  with  a  good  substan- 
tial door,  lock  and  key,  story  12  feet  hish, 
log^  across  above,  so  as  to  make  a  re^uuir 
bmlt  jail    Have  air-holes  near  the  ceiling; 
well  protected  by  iron  bars.     The  first 
negro  that  steals^  or  runs  away,  or  fights^ 
or  who  is  hard  to  manaffe  in  oraer  to  get  a 
day's  work,  must  be  lodced  up  every  night 
as  soon  as  he  comes  in  from  work,  and 
turned  out  next  morning ;  kept  up  every 
Sunday.     Negroes   are   sreearious;  they 
dread  solitariness^  and  to  oe  deprived  from 
the    little  weekly  dances   ana   chit-chat 
They  will  work  to  death  rather  than  be 
ehat  up.    I  know  the  advantsge,  though  I 
have  no  jail,  my  house  being  a  sioular  one^ 
jet  used  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  afiddle  in  mv  quarters^  and  though 
scune  of  m^  good  old  brethren  in  the  church 
would  think  hard  of  me,  yet  I  allow  danc- 
ing ;  ay^,  I  buy  the  fiddle  and  encourage  it, 
by  giving  the  boys  occasionally  a  big  sup- 
per. 

I  have  no  overseer,  and  do  not  manage 
flo  acientifically  as  those  who  are  able  to  lay 
down  rules ;  J^t  I  endeavor  to  manage  so 
that  myseli^  family  and  negroes  may  take 
l^eaaure  and  delicht  in  our  relationa 

It  is  not  possible  in  my  usual  crude  way 
Co  giye  iny  whole  plans^  but  enough  is  prob- 
ably said.  I  permit  no  night-work,  except 
feeaing  stock  and  weighing  cotton.  "So 
work  of  any  kind  at  noon,  unless  to  clean 
out  cabins^  and  bathe  the  children  when 
nuratng,  not  even  washing  their  dothea 
I  require  every  servant   to  be  present 
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each  Sabbath  mormng  and  Sabbath  evening 
at  family  prayera  &  the  evening  the  mas- 
ter, or  sometimes  a  visitor,  if  a  professor, 
expounds  the  chapter  read.  Thus  my  ser- 
vants hear  100  to  200  chapters  read  each 
year  anyhow.  One  of  my  servants,  a  pro- 
fessor, is  sometimes  called  on  to  close  our 
exercises  with  prayer. 

Owninff  but  few  slaves,  I  am  probably 
able  to  00  a  better  part  by  them  than  if 
there  were  one  or  two  hundred.  But  I  thmk 
I  could  do  better  if  I  had  enough  to  permit 
me  to  systematize  better. 

I  would  keep  a  cook  and  a  nurse.  I 
would  keep  a  stock  feeder,  whose  whole 
duty  shoula  be  to  attend  to  stock  in  generiU, 
to  clean  out  the  stable^  have  trouehs  filled 
with  food,  so  that  the  plough  haoos  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  water,  clean  down, 
and  tie  up  the  teama  I  would  build  a 
house  large  enough,  and  use  it  for  a  dance- 
house  for  the  young,  and  those  who  wished 
to  dance^  as  well  as  for  prayer-meetings,  and 
for  church  on  Sunday— making  it  a  rule  to 
be  present  myself  occasionally  at  boUi,  and 
my  overseer  alwaya  I  know  the  rebuke  in 
store  about  dancine,  but  I  cannot  help  it  I 
believe  negroes  wifi  be  better  disposed  this 
way  than  any  other.  I  would  employ  a 
preacher  for  every  Sabbath.  One  of  my  ne- 
groes can  read  the  Bible,  and  he  has  prayer- 
meetiuff  every  Sabbath  at  four  o'clock  P. 
K.;  all  the  negroes  attend  regularly,  no 
compulsion  bein^  used. 

I  nave  tried  faithfully  to  break  up  immo- 
rality. I  have  not  known  an  oatn  to  be 
sworn  for  a  lon^  time.  I  know  of  no  quar- 
relling, no  calling  hareh  names,  and  but 
little  stealing.  "Habits  of  amalgamation  ** 
I  cannot  stop ;  I  can  check  it  but  only  in 
the  name.  1  am  willing  to  be  taught  m  I 
have  tried  every  thing  I  know.  Yours, 
truly,  A  Shall  Fabxxb. 

P.  S.— I  endeavor  to  have  regularity  on 
goinff  to  bed;  forbid  sitting  or  lying  by 
Uie  fire  after  bed-Ume.  I  require  fire-mak- 
ers to  be  up  before  day  in  winter,  but  for- 
bid getting  up  before  day,  trotting  off  to  the 
field,  and  waiting  for  daylipht^  as  some  per- 
sons are  said  to  dow  1  forbid  my  driver 
from  keeping  hands  in  the  field  when  there 
is  an  appearance  of  rain. 

My  nesroes  get  baits  of  fresh  meat  occa- 
sionally, but  always  seasoned  high  with  red 
pepper.  At  times  I  give  molasses^  sugar, 
coffee  and  flour,  generally  laying  out  aM>ut 
$10  per  hand  for  such  luxuries. 

NEGROES  — HouBBs  ron.— One  of  the 
most  prolific  seurces  of  disease  among  negroes 
is  the  oondiiioo  of  their  houses  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  live.  Small,  low,  tight  and 
filthy,  their  houses  can  be  but  laborat<»ies  of 
'disease ;  whilst  on  every  side  grow  raoooroos 
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weeds  and  gran^  intertpened  with  fhrit  trees, 
little  patches  of  vegetables  and  fowl-liouses 
effeetaaUy  shading  the  ground,  and  preveot- 
iDg  that  free  drcalatioo  of  air  so  essential  to 
the  eojojment  of  health  in  a  quarter.  Tour 
eorrespondent  has  frequently  detected  the 
presence  of  worms^  and  sometimes  in  large 
numbers,  in  negroes  inhabiting  houses  thus 
conditioned  and  situated ;  so  often,  indeed, 
that  he  almost  regarded  theur  existence  "  as  a 
matter  of  course.**  Nothing  can  be  so  deteri- 
orating to  the  blood,  and  consequently  to  the 
secretions,  as  bad  air.  To  be  conTinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  your  readers  need  but 
to  refer  to  the  **  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Health,"  in  the  nearest  dose-built  and  ill-Ten- 
tilated  cities  and  towns,  and  to  the  '*8tck  lists" 
of  hospitals,  jails,  and  ships.  That  fatal  form 
of  febrile  disease,  denominated  **  ship  fever," 
though,  to  some  extent,  modified,  has  occurred 
repeatedly  in  nesro  houses.  Not  to  contend 
for,  in  all  probability,  an  admitted  point,  then, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  important  that 
planters  should  adopt  some  mtem  or  rule 
under  the  operation  of  which  their  negro 
houses  shall  be  inroperl^  constructed,  their 

auarters  adequately  rentilated  and  dried,  and 
le  manner  of  living  among  their  negroes  reg- 
ulated. 

It  is  a  common  custom  with  negroes  to  re- 
turn in  the  evening  from  the  field  tired,  and 
often  in  a  perspiration,  and  lie  down  before 
their  doors  upon  a  board  or  bench,  and  sleep 
till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  while  the  dew  is  fidi- 
ing  and  the  atmosphere  becemes  cod  and 
damp ;  instead  of  going  into  their  houses  and 
either  lying  down  in  hed  or  before  a  gentle 
fire,  where  the  exhalation  from  the  skin  would 
1>e  more  gradual,  and  that  chilliness  conse- 
quent upon  their  sudden  **  cooling  "  would  be 
avoided.  Let  planters  go  at  this  hour  around 
tfapir  quartera,  and  feel  the  hands  and  feet  of 
negroM  thus  conducting  themselves,  and  they 
wul  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  source  of 
their  "diilU  and  fevers."  Now,  it  is  not  the 
wish  of  your  correspondent  to  interfere  with 
the  household  and  domestic  arrangements  and 
affaire  of  negroes,  nor  to  destroy  their  gar- 
dens and  patehes,  to  allow  them  which  is  all 
very  proper;  but  when  they  will  not  have 
*'  an  eye  to  health"  themselves,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  their  owners  to  have  nn  eye  Ibr 
them. — Southern  Cmliivaiori 

NEGROK&— Black  avi>  Molatvo  Popo- 
LATioN  OP  TBB  SouTiL— The  Hou.  Mr.  Oliog- 
man,  of  North  Carolina,  has  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  census  board,  ui^ging  the  importance 
of  more  accurate  information  than  has  hitherto 
been  elicited  with  reference  to  the  black  race, 
and  espedally  to  that  portion  of  it  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  between  the  bUu^  aind 
white  racea  The  last  census  was  notorioiisly 
faulty  in  this  reject,  and,  owing  to  the  con- 
Bicting  eztremes  «f  opiaioo  and  assertion 


which  have  been  adduced  by  the  vnrtiea  who 
are  associated  moat  intimately  with  the  intct- 
ests  of  the  negro  popnlatioa,  nothing  Itkn  a 
true  Imowledge  of  the  state  of  the  blai^  rses 
in  the  United  States  has  been  arrived  at  b 
the  south,  the  negro  is  described  as  hardily 
human— incapable  of  refinement  or  mtflUeet- 
ual  advance;  while  the  abolitaoiuate  extol 
him  as  naturally  the  CQud  of  the  white  mas^ 
physically  and  meotwy.  So  tfast  it  is  a 
mooted  question  whether  alavety  has  degen- 
erated, or  fireedom  at  the  noitfa  htm  improved 
thenegnx 

It  appears  at  all  events  eeriain,  that  the 
mixed  race  exlubits  poweim  more  auaeeptible 
of  cultivation  than  the  pure  Aflrican.  llisy 
are  selected  at  the  south  far  the  perfannaaoe 
of  duties  requiring  higher  capadtieB  than  sfe 
possessed  by  the  mere  field  negro;  and  at  the 
north,  every  day*s  observation  Aowb  that  the 
mulatto  is  endowed  with  mental  eiffcs  enperior 
to  his  black  brother.  But  wheUicr  the  ma- 
latto  deteriorates  physically  in  pwipuiiion  m 
he  ascends  in  the  tntelleetnal  eetue,  is  iht 
question  of  the  highest  importanon,  oonsidff' 
iog  the  ratio  in  wmch  this  pcrtioii  cif  our  pap- 
ulation is  increasing. 

It  has  been  lately  asserted,  by  men  vie 
have  made  this  branch  of  soenoe  their  etadjv, 
that  the  hybridi^  of  animala  is^  in  ooorse  sf 
time,  fiital  to  their  powers  of  procreatiQn ;  nsd 
that  after  two  or  three  ffenetntioiiB,  the  ma- 
latto  fthe  hybrid  man)  loeea  this  power  ss 
doee  tne  mule.  This  theory  argma  m  dlvs^ 
sity  of  the  human  race,  and  is  ^  ooorse  vis- 
lently  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  ktm  mitf ; 
but  hypothesis  and  controversy  are  alike  pev- 
erless  to  elucidate  a  trath  which  dcpeaih 
upon  statistics  for  its  developmeota.  Hcacs 
the  impoitanoe  of  Mr.  Chqgman'a  siMestiaa 
to  ascertain  not  only  the  number  of  9M  w£k 
persons,  whether  firoe  or  dave^  of  extencfag 
inquiries  as  to  the  parents  of  theirmlatto  psf- 
ulation,  whether  they  were  Uack,  white,  er 
mixed--juid  going  on  still  further  hack,  when 
necessary,  until  ttie  pedigree  is  tmoed  hadk 
to  the  indtvidual  white  and  blade  raeea  la 
connection  with  this  subject,  a  writer  in  Iks 
Boston  **  Medical  Jooraal "  stntaa  the  Ibilav- 
ing  fiuts,  which  are  said  to  hnTe  been  eol- 
leoted  from  authentic  stariattes; 

1.  That  the  longevity  of  the  pore  Ahkm 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  inhahstanta  of  aay 
other_portion  of  the  globa 

2.  That  the  nlulattoes  (i.  e.  thoae  bom  af 
parent^  one  being  African  and  the  other  Osa- 
casian,  or  white)  are  decidedly  the  ahortsat 
lived  of  any  class  of  the  human  moa; 

S.  That  mulattoee  are  more  liable  to  dis 
under  the  age  of  twenty*fivn,  than  the  whitsa 
or  blacks  between  these  ages ;  Ihni  Ibity  to 
forty-six,  M  to  I ;  aad  from  fifly^ve  to  sev- 
enty, 100  to  1. 

4.  That  the  mortality  of  tiieik«e  people  ef 
odor  m  the  United  Statef  is  moie  than 
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Inmdred  per  onl  greater  than  that  of  the 


It  ii  <{QeetioDable  whetlier  the  oepro  mil 
tan  about  a  change  to  freedom^  if  ite  onl^ 
benefit  is  a  ikort  €tU  U  ih$^  grtm.  There  is 
no  question  bat  slavery  is  anevil,  but  statis- 
tics of  mortality  pio^e  that,  as  far  as  the 
negro  is  coneemedi  peyerty  ia  «fi«  hvmdired 
tcAd  the  greater  eyiL 

The  abolitionists  seem  always  to  be  tinac- 
qnainted  with  one  fiMt— that  tae  relation  be- 
tween master  and  slave  was  one  of  the  first 
and  most  nniyenal  forms- of  property  and  ser- 
vitude in  the  world.  Mr.  Calnoun  may  be 
sneered  at  by  some  of  the  long-eared  Solo- 
mons of  Hie  northern  press^  <but  ms  arguments 
on  this  subject  have  never  yetbeen  answered. 
He  says  truly  that  the  slave  property  is  so 
AKciKXT  that  there  ibno  aaooan  of  itb  oai- 
nzx.  It  is  probably  more  ancient  than  sepa- 
rate uid  distinct  nroperty  inlands,  and  quite 
as  easily  defendea  onabetract  pruiciplee.  So 
far  from  being  created  hy  positive  enactment, 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  wbieh  it  ever  was,  or 
to  express  it  more-  aeoorately,  in  which  it  had 
its  ongin  in  ads  ef  legislatures.  It  is  always 
tdder  than  the  laws  ^ch  undertsiie  to  regu- 
late it,  and  such  is  the  case  with  slavery  as  it 
exists  with  us.  Utey  were  for  the  most  part 
slaves  in  Africa— they  were  bought  as  EAaves, 
bronsht  here-  as  slnves}  sold  here  as  slaves, 
and  held  as  slavee,  long  before  any  enactment 
made  them  shwes.  I  «ven  doubt  whether 
tiiere  is  a  single  state  in  the  soaih  that  ever 
enacted  them  te  be  riaves.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  acts  that  reoogniaoand  regulate  them 
as  audi;  bat  none,- 1  apprehend,  that  under- 
take to  create  them  sWee.  Master  and 
niave  are  constantly  regarded  as  pre&dstiug 
relations. 

ITfiGROEBi — ^EnpLonoirr  of  in  Cotton 
FAcroaiKs.— A  writerin  the  Augusta  Oonsti- 
tntionalist  takea  this  enlightened  Mew  of  the 
anbject: 

*  The  blacks  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  south.  They  are  an  inferior 
race,  and  dependeneyit  ifuir  inheritance.  No 
mistaken  pniknthropy  or  wild  theories  can 
change  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  southern 
atatea.  It  is  the  condition  in  which  tbe  blacks 
can  be  best  comforted  and  provided  for.  It 
is  truly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  witness  the 
awakening  of  late  -to  these  trutfaa  The  tri- 
tmph  of  sound  practical  sense  and  reason  over 
the  past  halluciaations  and  impracticable  spec- 
ulations of  om£^  whose  lead  Kentucky  was 
wont,  hitherto;  to  follow;  imparts  an  instructive 
lesson  to  the  whole  south.  We  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  profit  and  set  ourselves  steadUy  to 
work  to  preserve  and  render  slavery  what 
Providence  designed  it  to  be,  a  blessing  and 
comfort  to  the  African  heathen;  The  blatdoi 
constitute,  to  a  great  extent,  the  laboring  class 
of  the  south,  and  beyond  this  they  cannot, 
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and  have  not,  the'  aspiraticns  to  rise^  As  in 
all  other  countries,  were  is  an  obligation  ifli- 
posed  to  pfTOvide  for  the  laboring  dasses.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  states- 
men under  every  government,  nowever  con- 
stituted. With  us  this  oblupEition  devolves 
upon  the  master,  the  owner  of  the  slave ;  and 
if  he  cannot  employ  (tie  negro  profitably  in  one 
pursuit,  his  own  sagadty  and  mtereata  diould 
be  left  fiiee  to  divert  gradually  his  physical 
eneigiea  into  olher  eshamiels  of  productive  la- 
bor. The  African  has  an  aptitude  for  endur- 
ance, and  at  the  south  will  succeed  in  many 
of  the  laborious  operations  where  others  would 
fidl.  For  mannfaotoring  in  the  hot  and  lower 
latitudes,  they  are  peculSariy  qualified ;  and 
tbe  time  is  approaclang  when  they  will  be 
sought  as  tbe  (Operators  most  to  be  preferred 
ema  depended  on.  If  our  olject  in  embarking 
in  manufhctories  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
natural  advantages,  and  thus  counteract  the 
incessant  and  vexatious  attacks  of  the  north, 
we  cannot  more  effectually  aocAnplish  this  than 
by  the  introduction  of  ATrican  sUves  into  Ac* 
toriea  They  are  more  manageable,  more  ^- 
able,  and  can  best  endure  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  a  confined  room-rto  which  hundreds 
of  tbe  whites  ace  daily,  talliog.  victims.  The 
hackling,  or  preparing  and  sUing  .apartment 
hurry  many  white  operators  to  premaAore 
graves.  I  do  not  speculate  on  this  subject; 
nets  every  where  sustain  jna  as  to  tbe  8uff<9- 
ings  and  mortality  in  the  one  caaevand  .as  to 
the  peculiar  qwiiiiee  in  the.  Mer,  I  could 
name  factories  in  South.  Oarolioa,.  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  where  thesuocess.of  Uaok  labor 
has  been  encouiagiog;  but  the  recent  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  director  of  the  Saluda 
factory,  near  Columbia — a.northem  man,  and 
who  took  charge  with  northern  prqudieee-^ 
conclnsive. 

**  It  is  not,  however,  merely  tbe  adaptation  of 
black  Blave-labor  tomanufocturing,  mat  would 
make  me  an  adyocaie  of.  its  employment 

**  I  take  a  wider  range,imd  am  influenoed  bgr 
a  more  enliehtened  policy.  Our  blacks  com- 
pose one  half  of  the  population  of  the  southern 
states,  and,  from  v^  obvious  Causes,  are  in- 
creasing with  a  rapidity  iiur  beyond  the  other 
races.  We  have  to  mute  provision  for  them. 
The  obligation  to  protect,  to  feed,  to  dothe, 
and  take  care  for  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 
want  and  in  tribulation,  is-  saered  with  the 
master.  He  should  not  be  prohibited,  there- 
fore, from  directing  their  laoor  to  any  object 
in  wUch  thej  may  be  profitably  employed. 
The  African  is  equal  to  any  operation  which 
involves  enduring  labor  under  a  tropical  sun ; 
and  any  attempt  to  restrict  or  limit  him  to  one 
pursuit,  would  be  fatal  to  the  mstitutioo  c^ 
slavery,  and  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
those  on  whom  has  devolved  the  responsibility 
of  taking  care  of  dependants." 

N£(}ROEa^-^LAvs  TaaDs^oF  thk  South. 
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^Tbe  foIlowiDg  statiBticB  of  the  slave  trade 
at  C9iarleet0D,  from  1804  to  ISQtJ,  are  taken 
from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Smith, 
seDator  firom  South  CaroUna,  delivered  b  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Statee  on  8th  Decem- 
ber 1820: 

"'in  the  year  1804,  the  ports  of  South  Oa- 
xolina,  by  an  act  of  its  Legislature,  under  the 

germission  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
tates,  were  opened  for  the  importation  of 
Africans.  They  remained  open  four  years. 
During  t^at  time  there  Were  two  hundred  and 
two  yesseki  entered  the  port  of  Charleston, 
with  African  sUves*"         It         ♦        « 

«  #  «  «  He  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  OharlestoD,  to  apply  to  the  custom-house 
officers  for  a  fall  statement  of  all  the  ships 
engaged  ia  that  trade  during  the  four  years. 
«  «  •  In  answer  to  his  request, 
he  had  receiyed  from  the  custom-bouse  l^ks, 
from  the  hand  of  the  eolleetor,  the  following 
authentic  documents  f 

1804. 
TesBsls.  Oovntry  of  the  Pioprie- 

%on  of  the  Csigo. 

Aurora. *» *...#.  .New-Eneland 

Ann , Scotland 

Easter..., ** 

Brilliant Rhode  Island 

Armed Neutrali^. «.Gre|it  Britain 

Argo Ireland 

Thomae • Qreat  Britain 

Horizon. " 

Harriet ** 

ElijEa. •* 

Aleacu)der. « « .  " 

Francis. " 

Christopher. " 

Favorite. " 

M'Lespine •  ** 

Susanna. New-England 

Actiye. ., Great  Britain 

HamiHon. ** 

Kuby 

Mary 

1806. 

Perseyerance. ••  Oreat  Britain 

Kitty Charleston 

LupuL Rhode  Island 

Mary  Huntley. Great  Britain 

Goy.  Wentworth. " 

Experiment " 

Eagle Rhode  Island 

Neptune^ " 

Fanny. Great  Britain 

Thomas " 

NUe 

Recourse ** 

IsabeUa 

Armed  Neutrality. " 

Susanna. " 

Loye  and  Unity Rhode  Island 

Jack  Park Great  Britain 

Manning. " 


^  1806  eoBtinusd. 

Juliet Rhode  IduiJ 

Maivaret. . . . .  ^ Great  BriUb 

Louisiana.... « Riiode  lebod 

Ariel ^... Great  Britan 

Estor ...*. 

Maivaret «..•• * 

Hiram , Rhode  Idand 

Louisiana. '^ 

Maria. Oreat  Britsa 

Hambleton ** 

Rambler. Rhode  Uand 

William. Great  Britain 

1806. 

Ariel Great  Britain 

Mary 

Daphna * 

Oarie 

America. . « * 

Davis 

Lydia. -•••  •  .K^ew-Jersey 

Duttoa ,«.. Qreat  Britan 

Amazon. * 

Fair  American. Rhode  Isbad 

Miller. Ireland 

Edwaid  and  Edmund. Great  Britaia 

Factor Rhode  Wmi 

Louisa. • . . « ** 

Commerce * 

GnstayuB.... CfaaiieetoB 

Neptune. Rhode  blaod 

Robert Great  Bcitaia 

Polly Rhode  Idand 

Hiram. * 

Samuel. « .New-Jersey 

Love  and  Unity .Rhode  Idand 

Three  Sisters. * 

Hector. Great  Brittfa 

Ruby • 

Farmer. * 

Maria. Rhode  Idaod 

Ceres Great  Britav 

Independence....... Rhode  Idaod 

Hibemia Great  Britaa 

Alert 

Agent .....Rhode  Uaad 

Mary Great  Britaia 

Three  Friends. ■ 

Fair  Eliza " 

Fox. Rhode  XdaaJ 

Kitty Charteaton 

Hope Rhode  Xabad 

Hope Ireland 

Nantasket Great  Britain 

John  Watsoa " 

Gov.  Dodsworth * 

Mary  Ann * 

Diana. 

Davenport New-Jeney 

Corydoo Great  Britaia 

Kate 

Mercury. ** 

Union " 

Washington. * 
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IBM  OQBlfaMied. 

Bhode  Iflbuid 

IficfaolMD. Great  Britain 

Edward  and  Edmund. ^ 

JCercury. ...•■.•...•...  ^ 

little  Ana .« Oharlestoo 

Maigafet Great  Britain 

1607. 

Xatj. Great  Britain 

Jame& *• 

Eliau . . « Rhode  Island 

Cleopatra. Gi^at  Britain 

Unioa Rhode  Island 

IWtar. Great  Britain 

Maria 

James ;^ Massadiasetts 

Mary Rhode  lahnd 

Aapmal Great  Britain 

James Charleston 

KbrfoOc Ireland 

Fourth  of  Jolj Charleston 

Dodder Great  Britain 

Habit Pranee 

Afent Rhode  leland 

.<3keat  BritMn 


£Uhl « 

Andnxnache Rhode  leland 

Oct.  Olairboma France 

Hinun Rhode  Idand 

Bemirunis. *< 

Veptnne « 

Kaney « 

mnerra. France 

Oolambia. Rhode  Island 


Bapfana Great  Britain 

Vultare Rhode  bland 

Afiriea. Great  Britain 

Three  Frieada « 

Rhode  Island 

« 

Alfred! ! !"/.  !V.". !'. ,!  !''.*.*!! .'      « 

Looiaa Great  Britam 

Hiram.-. Rhode  Island 

CoDoofd. .  • «...^«..«^..  ^ 

Friendship. Rhode  Idand 

Flora. « 

Ann  and  Harriet ** 

MoDticdIo 

Amaiinn. Great  Britam 

BaKtmore. Rhode  Island 

Jnliet. ^ 

ICriam. «..« V^aace 

Heron. kelaad 

Bufay Great  Britahi 

nvee  Sistera Rhode  Uand 

Betax  *>m1  Sally ^ 

Aimed  Kentrautj. Ghwat  Britain 

Anna France 

John. Great  Britain 

JTaatoskeL " 


lfl07eontlBiied. 

Got.  Clinton France 

Eagla Rhode  Island 

PcMTtMary Great  Britain 

Eliza. Charleston 

Maiy Rhode  Island 

Eagle. 

Actor. Ireland 

HannA  Bartlet Rhode  Ishmd 

Mary « 

Edward  and  Edmund. " 

Charleston. Great  Britaia 

Experience Rhode  Island 

Rambler. ** 

Eliaa. 

Oleopatra. Great  Britam 

Hope Rhode  Island 

Charlotte ^ 

Albert S.  Carolina 

Commerce. Rhode  Island 

Hope Massadrasette 

Wealthy  Aim Rhode  leUmd 

Oolambia. " 

Angenora. « ^ 

Mercury. Ireland 

Yeaua Rhode  Idand 

Ag«nt France 

Gen.  Churbome. " 

Jamea Rhode  Island 

Resolution Great  Britain 

WUliam  and  Mfuy 

Caroline. « France 

Polly Charleston 

Jupiter. .Great  Britain 

Heart  of  Oak.... Rhode  Ishmd 

Horittai. ** 

Mary  Ann • 

Mary  Ann..  ...«• 

Ria Charleston 

SaUy « 

aXOAPITULATION 

Of  liie  African  trade,  and  by  what  oations 
supported,  limn  1st  Januaiy,  160i|  to  81st 
of  December,  1807. 

Vetself  bdoDging  Co 

Charieslott .61 

Bhode  Idand. 69 

Baltimore. 4 

Boston. 1 

Norfolk. 2 

Connecticut 1 

Sweden. 1 

Britain. 70 

Rnnee. « % 

xOCaia  •.*■..•••..•.,«•••.••••••  •2SU3B 


Natives  of  Charleston 18 

*<         Rhode  Island 88 

«•         Britifin 91 

**        France 10 


Total 


,202 


8112 


KEORo  omuz.*si^ir  avd  tbm  nomsioAJSs  bbpubuc. 


Whole  number  of  slaves  imported,  and  the 
particalsr  number  import^  by.  each  for^gn 
natioii,  and  each  of  m  tJoited  States  (into 
Charleston.) 

ftitiih ,....,n9^9 

French. ,..^ .,,-.,  ♦1,078 


aii027 


IN  AXKBUUM  YVSaSLS, 


Charleston,  Soutix  OaroHna,  belonging  to 
foreignefs. 5,1(^7 

Itxmorted  hj  merchants  and  planterB  of 
Charleston  and  yidnitj 2,006 

•r,T28 


'Rhode  Island 6,288 


Bristol....  8,9 14 
Newport..  8,488 
Providenee.  6^0 
Warren....   280 J 

Baltimore. ,.. , 760 

Savannah.. 800 

Norfolk. ...,.,.. ,...'. , 887 

Hartford.. , 250 

Boston ' 200 

Philadelphia. ...... ,j. 200 

New-Orleans. 100 


18,048 


Total:.. .,^.,,.,,,.^,..,, 89,076 

NOXS  BX  .Tm  .eOMCII'lEB, 

It  wodd  appear,  from  the  foregois^,  that 
of  these  importations  of  ^ayes  into^uirles- 
ton,  there  were  imported  hj  notires  of  ooon- 
tries  and  places  now  repudiating-  slaT«rj, 

Foreigners.... 21,027 

Citizens  of  United  states 14^605 


86,68a 
^gr  dtiaens  of  sla^^holding  states. . . .  8,448 


Total 89,076 

NEaRO  CIVIL1ZA.TI0K  AND  THE 
DOMINICAN  AEPUBLIO^-^  writer  m  the 
New*  York  «looroal  of  Commeroe  fuinishes  the 
fcllowiog  interesting  and  important  inferma- 
tioD  in  relation  to  the  RepubUe  of  St  Domin- 
go, in  the  island  of  Havti : 

**  The  island  of  St  Domk^io.  iwme&y  be- 
longed, the  eastern,  part  to  Spain,  the  western 
part  to  Fhuioe.  Under  a  low  system  of  mo- 
lalitj,  a  considerable  po{)ulatiou  of  free  people 
4>f  color  had'  sprung  up  in  the  Fpeneh  part  of 
the  island  when  the  French  reyolution  began. 
One  of  the^arlj  results  of  that  revohition  was 


*  There  1b  a  typognphlcal  error  of  300  in  .one  of 
fhMs  twd  sanuitf  italhe  oiigtnal  psmpUet,  which 
we  luive  not  felt  anthorized  to  alter,  as  it  was  doubfr- 
Jtol  In.  whlfh. amount  to  iasl^a^>^>H>t«^ttl^^■ 


the  decree  of  the  CooslkMOt  AneBoUy  cf 
Franofl^  ci  the  15th  of  May,  1791,  dedaiiqr 
that  men  of  mixed  blood  of  aU  Bbade8,biiB 
of  free  person^  should  be  adowsible  to  tlis 
colonial  assemblies.  /This  adnussiaD  of  fiw 
people  of  color  to  a  politieal  eqoslity  vitk 
themselves  was  resisted  by  the  white  inhibib> 
ants,  who,  rather  than  submit  thereto^  midi 
proposals  to  Sir  Adam  Williamsfxi,  thea  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica^  to  place  the  island, « 
rather  the  French  part  ofit,  under  Britiah  pro- 
tectioa  Thdr  propositions  were  sooe^m 
aodaBritish  ibree  sent  to  occupy  the poiti of 
Jeremi  and  Si  Niolas  Molei  Santhootx^tU 
French  commissioner,  alarmed  at  the  proipack 
of  the  colony  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gmt 
Britain,  pcoelaimed  the  general  emancipstioe 
of  all  the  slavea  This  was  followed  bfs 
coalition  of  the  free  people  of  ooloi  wih  tk 
blacks,  to  murder  axu  qriye  out  the  whkek 
The  atrocities  committed  on  tottering  «K^ 
helplcas  infiuooT,,  and  feeble  womanhood,  hwi 
giyeo  to  tiie  island  a  terrible  interest 

The  peeple  of  color,  who  united  vith  Mi 
eoewaagedthe  blacks  m  these  atrodties,  kiis 
since  met  with  their  merited  nomshmeata 
the  oppression,  banishment,  and  maasacn  flC 
whidi  thej  haye  in  turn  become  the  victiaa 

It  is  a  gfeat  error  into  which  msoj  km 
fallen,  to  suppo^^  that  the  inhabitants  d  tbi 
easten  or  Spanish  part  of  the  island  had  flff 
part  in  these  scenes  of  yice  and  criflM^tid 
whidi  haye  rendered  infanK)c»  the  yeiyiiB* 
of  that  beantifiil  island.    Those  expesMs  ««i 
confined  eotbely  to  tlie  JVench  j^  I^ 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  remaiaed  iridic 
turbed,  and,  until  1821,  in^oiet  submiaaoats 
Spain,  of  whose  colonies  it  was,  in  climh, 
soil,  and  mineral  prodoctionSk  perhapa  ths 
moet  yaluabl^  though  most  n^ected.  Ovtf* 
looked  and  neglected  by  tbe  cabiptt  stMs- 
drid, and  their  only  source  of  prosperitiiW 
commerce  with  the  other  Spaniw  Aiiwi*" 
eolonies,  being  cut  off  by  the  reyolt  of  tkM 
colooiest  in  December,  .1821,  the  IXsi^iniiiy 
declared  their  independence  of  Spsii\  M 
hoisting  the  Colombian  dag«  s^t  eouiiiiarti 
era  to  askadmission  fts  one  of  the  statssef  tki 
Oolombian  Republic, ,  That  Republic  m  ift 
tiiat  time  too  much  engaged  in  tibe  oigpMB' 
tion  of  its  o^^ .  government  and  s&bs  i^ 
home,  to  attend,  to  the  applkittinn  of  the  IX^ 
minicans.     Spain,  engaged  with  hv  <i4ktf 
c<doiHeB,  left  iiie  Dominicao  revolatiooiiUto 
t  Ikdmselves,    Boy  er,  then  President  of  Bsjti 
under  pretense  of  marching  to  their  aw 
ance,  took  possession  of  tbe  coontiy.  IVI^ 
minicaaa»  few  m  number  and  unpieparad  iv 
resistanoSr  were  compelled  ^  submit*  ssd 
found  that  they  exchanged  the  ni^glsct  m 
the  restrictiye  oommercud  policy  of  SiM 
for  the  far  more  oppressiye  lyraBoy  «  » 
bUcks.  Under  thisyo^eth^  suffered  till  IW 

In  that  yesTi  dfiyen  by  aespeniticn,  s  fc« 
person^  not  oy^  a  hmr9<kroaf  iothsiv* 
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md  took  wmKtdiMi  of  tb»  prindpid  gstet  of 
the  city  of  St  Domiiiga  Bj  the  iDfloence  of 
oooM  of  the  fioMigD  roiidtiite,  whose  sympe- 
thiea  were  with  them,  and  who  went  between 
them  and  the  Hajtien  suriaon  in  the  citadel, 
exaggerating  their  numbers  and  strength,  the 
^miiOD  was  UMhioed  to  sunrender  bdbre 
morning  came  to  diacloee  the  weakness  of  the 
laoTeoieot  Am  last  as  the  mezpeoted  news 
■praad  thioogh  the  coontrf,  the  Domiucans 
uMked  to  the  standard  of  independence,  chove 
oat  the  Haytieas^  and  established  a  rapaUi 
ean  form  of  government 

The  Doininican  Bepabtto  contains  from 
i50/>00  to  200^)00  soub.  The  Haytiens  nam- 
her  from  800,000  to  1,000,00a  The  kftter 
admit  no  white  neffson  to  hold  any  real  estate, 
oren^oy  any  of  ue  privileges  of  acitlMO.  The 
fcrmer  is  essentisily  a  white  government 
with  abcNit  the  same  intermiztare  of  other 
blood  as  in  the  Spanish  Main  and  Brasil.  The 

Svernmeot  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  in 
» hands  of  the  whites.  The  immigration  of 
blaeka  is  prshibilad,  and  white  oolomsts  are 
invited  by  graate  of  land^  the  government 
paying  their  expenses  and  snbsistaioe  till  es- 
tahtiahed  in  thsir  new  homes, 

The  DommicaoB  have  made  repeated  ap- 
plications to  the  United  States  to  interfere,  to 
pot  an  end  to  the  ioTasioBs  of  the  blaefca 
Tisaming  that  soch  an  appUcatiou  had  been 
made,  the  BngUah,  to  antiapate  the  tardy  ac- 
tion of  our  slower-moviag  govemmeat  prof- 
fered their  mediation.  The  Domimcans, 
BiispicioiB  of  the  negrophily  of  England, 
hesitated  to  accept  the  ofler,  lest  their  doing 
eo  might  affixd  a  pretext  for  English  influeaoe 
to  eompsl  them  to  sabmit  to  the  black  Em- 
poor  Soaloaqiie.  The  ofler  was  therefore 
aeeepted  onhr  on  the  condition  that  the  United 
States  and  France  should  join  in  the  medi- 


The  celebrated  society  of  the  *<Ami8  des 
Noin^  was  established  about  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  French  revolutiun,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  black 
population  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  leading 
members  were  Brissot  Potion,  Mirabeau,  CU- 
▼i^rs,  Gottdoreet^  and  most  distiogoished  of 
all,  the  Abb6  Or^rsL  To  their  misdiieoted 
seal  may  be  attributed  all  the  crimes  and 
horrors  which  have  desolated  the  island  of  San 
Domingo,  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  a  oondi- 
tioB  of  alarery  for  worse  than  that  which  it 
was  pioposed  to  improve^  and  plunged  them 
again  into  barbarism  and  idolatry.* 

This  society  still  exists  in  Paris,  largely  in* 
oeeased  in  numbers  and  ioiluenoe,  and  acts  in 
concert  with  the  abolition  sodettes  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Adopting 
their  yiews  of  humanity— that  it  is  modi  bet- 
ter that  the  Baytiens  should  have  uodispoted 

•  HsBy  of  the  btselu  of  Rijrtt  have  lapsed  taito 
Molatfj^  wnsililpiili^  ssijisiiti  and  oawg  MWsk0s. 


poBSsssien  of  the  whole,  than  that  the  island 
should  be  dirided  between  two  oonstaotly 
oonflietinggovemmente— England  anil  Frauoe 
have  bett  for  some  time  endeavoring  to  pro* 
cure  the  snbmisrion  of  the  DominicaoB  to 
Soolou(|nek  We  have  recently  been  informed 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  has  also  been 
adopted  hj  the  government  of  the  United 
States^  and  that  a  special  agent  ia  about  to 
sail  in  the  Saranac  to  unite  with  the  French 
and  English  agenta  to  accomplish  this  object. 
If  thoe  rnmors  be  true,  sod  the  Dominican 
BepubUc  should  thus  be  fused  down  into  a 
province  of  the  Haytien  empire,  past  expezt* 
enoe  plainly  poimta  out  what  will  be  the  un- 
happy fote  of  its  white  inhabitanta." 

NEGROES  OF  ANCIENT  TIM£S-f- 
SiB : — From  a  learned  work,  printed  a  short 
time  since,  entitled  "AnaoUvpsis^"  and  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Godfrey  Higgens,  I  haTe 
made  some  extracts  which  relate  to  a  poitien 
of  the  early  history  of  our  raoe,and,  as  I  con 
ceive,  bear  reference  to  a  part  of  the  inhabi 
tants  still  existing  on  our  globe. 

Thia  communication,  thmigh  not  BirieUy  of 
a  medical  nature,  yet  may  be  deemed  replete 
with  interest,  as  oonneeted  with  those  exten- 
sive  Tiews  which  our  science  naturally  em- 
brsoes.  Truly  appertaining  to  the  natoral 
history  of  man,  upon  which  subject  your 
columns  at  various  periods  are  pregnant  with 
information,  viewing  it  in  its  physical  and 
moral  aspects,  I  truat  it  will  be  thought  that 
this  article  has  not  intruded  into  a  quarter 
which  might  haye  been  more  legitimately  and 
more  pn^tably  occupied.  May  I  therefore 
request  its  insertion  m  your  widely-diffused 
periodical,  in  Uie  hope  that  aom^  of  the  sci« 
entific  readers  of  Tae  Lancei^  whose  investi* 
gations  have  been  directed  towards  such  mat- 
ters, may  be  enabled  to  adduce  some  argu- 
ments, or  disclose  some  foots,  tending  to 
elucidate  the  apparent  inconsistency,  or  alto- 
gether to  remove  the  presumed  resemblance  I 

ExnucTSw — 1.  It  was  the  opmion  of  Sir 
William  Jooes^  that  a  great  natioB  of  hlaeh* 
formerly  possessed  the  dominion  of  Asia,  and 
held  the  seat  of  empire  at  Sidoa.  These  must 
have  been  the  people  called  by  M.  Maurice 
**  Oushitea,"  or  "^Outiutcs,"  descnhed  in  Gene- 
sis ;  sod  the  opinion  that  they  were  blaeka  is 
corroborated  by  the  tranalaters  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, called  **  the  Seventy  J*  caostantly  ren- 
dering the  word  **  Ouah"  by  '^Ethiopia.''^ 

2.  ''The  rehgion  of  Buddha,  of  lodiak  is 
very  ancient,  as  well  known.  In  the  most 
ancient  temples  scattered  throughout  Asia, 
where  his  wordiip  is  yet  continued,  he  is 
found  bUuk  oa  Jet,  with  the  flat  fooe,  thid^ 
lips,  and  curly  hair  of  the  nsgro.  Several 
statues  of  him  may  be  met  with  in  the  muse- 
um of  the  East  India  Company.  There  are 
two  exemphvs,  brooding  on  ue  fooe  of  the 
deep  upon  a  cailed  seipwt  To  what  time  are 
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we  to  allot  this  negro?  He  will  be  prayed  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  f;od  called  * OrUtDa* 
He  mast  hare  been  pnor  to,  or  contempo- 
raneous with,  the  black  empire,  supposed  oy 
Sir  W.  Jones  to  have  flourished  at  Sidon. 
The  religion  of  this  negro  god  is  found,  by  the 
ruins  of  his  temples  and  other  drcumstancee, 
to  have  been  spread  over  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  even  to  the  remotest  part  of 
Britain. 

S.  ''Eusebius  states  that  the  Ethiopians 
settled  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amenophis ; 
they  came  from  the  river  Indus,  and  planted 
themselves  south  of  Egypt 

4.  "  PhilostratuB  says,  that  the  gymnoso- 
phists  of  Ethiopia,  who  settled  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  descended  from  the  Brah- 
mins of  India,  having  been  driven  thence  for 
the  murder  of  their  king. 

5.  ''Eustaaus  also  states,  that  the  Ethi- 
opians come  from  India. 

6.^'*  The  superior  antiquity  of  India  is 
shown  by  Baily,  and  many  other  learned 
men. 

7.  "  The  Ethiopians  are  stated  by  Herodo- 
tus to  have  come  from  the  Indus.  Memnon,  who 
was  sent  to  the  si^e  of  Troy,  and  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  Virgn  describes  as  having  been 
a  l^aek,  {j&uH  lib.  i,)  as  does  also  nndar, 
(Olymp,  Od.  it ;  vide  Diss,  of  Bishop  Hewet, 
ch.  xiii.,  p.  186  )  That  Pindar  and  Virgil 
were  rifht,  the  features  of  the  bust  of  Mem- 
non in  the  British  Museum  prove,  for  4hey  are 
evidently  those  of  the  ne^ro. 

8.  "  Mr.  Wilsford,  in  his  treatise  on  ESgypt 
and  the  Nile,  in  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  in- 
forms us  that  many  very  ancient  aimtMee  of 
the  god  Buddha,  in  India,  have  eriep  curly  Aatr, 
with^o^  noaee  and  thick  lipe.  Nor  can  it 
reasonably  be  doubted  that  a  race  of  negroes 
formerly  had  power  and  pre-eminence  in 
India.  This  is  confirmed  by  M.  Maurice,  who 
says,  '  The  figures  in  the  Hindoo  caverns  are 
of  a  very  different  character  from  the  present 
race  of  Hindoos:  their  countenances  are  broad 
atidfull,  the  noee  isflaij  and  the  lipa,  particu- 
larly the  under  lip,  are  remarkably  thick* 

9.  **  This  is  avaia  confirmed  by  CoL  Fits- 
clarence  in  his  louroal;  and  Maurice,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Indian  Antiquities,  states 
that  the  figures  in  the  caves  of  India  are  ab- 
solutely the  §ame  as  thote  in  Egypt  dueribed 
by  Bruce,  I^iebuhr,  <&c. 

10.  **  Justin  states  that  the  Phconicians, 
being  obliged  to  leave  their  native  countiy  in 
the  east,  they  settled  first  near  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  Maurice  says,  'We  find  an  exten- 
sive district,  named  Palestine,  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  word  Pales- 
tme  seems  derived  firom  Pallitthan,  the  seat  of 
the  Pallis,or  Shepherds ;'  Pali  in  Lad  ia  means 
Shepherd  This,  coupled  with  the  Shepherd 
Kings  of  Egypt,  confirms  Sir  W.  Jones's 
opinion  in  a  striking  manner,  respecting  a 
black  race  having  reigned  at  Sidon. 


11.  '*Sh'  W.  Jones says^  *11ie monmtaincen 
of  Beittal  and  Bahar  can  hardly  be  distin- 
g^uished  in  some  of  their  features,  particulaily 
in  their  lipe  and  notee,  fixxn  the  modem  Abys 
sinians,  whom  the  Arabs  call  the  children  of 
Cush.' 

12.  **  In  my  essay  on  Celtie  Bmids,  I  have 
observed  that  a  great  natkn  oalled  '  Oeltss,' 
of  whom  the  Draids  were  thA  priests,  spread 
themselves  over  almost  the  whole  earth,  and 
are  to  be  traced  in  their  rude  gigantic  moon- 
ments  from  India  to  the  extremity  of  BrilaiiL 
What  these  can  have  been  bat  the  early  ind- 
vidnals  of  the  black  nation,  of  wban  we  have 
been  treating,  I  know  not,  and  in  this  opioioi 
I  am  not  singular.  The  learned  Maurice  sav^ 
'  Outhites,  i  «.,  Celts,  built  the  great  temples 
in  India  and  Britain,  and  excavated  the  caves 
of  the  former.'  And  the  learned  niathcma- 
tician,  Reuboi  Borrow,  has  no  besitatioa  ia 
pronouncing  Stonehenge  to  be  a  temple  of  tbs 
black  curly-headed  Buddha."— P.  52. 

If  it  can  be  admitted,  with  the  learned  aa- 
thor  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  that  the  most 
ancient  race  of  which  we  have  aoy  recard, 
either  in  the  pages  of  history,  or  in  tLe  gigan- 
tic cavern  sciuptures  of  the  east^  or  in  t^  ti»- 
ditionary  l(^end%  were  blaekf  and  in  phya- 
cal  confonnation  and  visible  aspect  smiilar 
to  the  race  of  negroes  which  at  present  exists 
by  what  means  can  we  account  for  the  do- 
graded  condition  of  the  latter  I  How  rceon- 
dle  the  vast  intellectual  distinction  between 
them! 

I  think  it  will  be  readily  aUowed  that  die 
negro  nation,  so  far  as  we  are  acqiiainted  with 
them,  ara  fitted,  neither  by  physical  capabil- 
ities nor  by  moral  attributes,  to  become  the 
founders  or  rulers  of  great  kingdooasL  We 
perceive  that  year  afUr  year,  and  centniy 
after  century,  to  them  brings  no  diange.  We 
observe  that  their  halxti  and  their  customs 
remain  unaltered ;  that  in  no  respect  do  thcsr 
intellectual  endowments  appear  to  advanos 
with  the  experience  of  yean ;  and  the  most 
that  can  be  stated  m  tlieir  fiavor  is  tliis»  that 
they  have  remained  stationary  from  the 
penod  of  their  first  introduction  to  civilised 
man.  How,  then,  were  their  presumed  prs- 
deoessors  enabled  to  assume  so  commanding 
a  situation,  to  attain  so  proud  an  elevatioa 
among  the  empires  of  the  world  f  By  what 
means  did  they  arrive  at  snch  eminenee  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical  ingenn- 
ity  ?  In  what  manner  did  they  extend  their 
fame  and  influence  into  ahnost  every  region, 
however  remote  t 

A  query  naturally  suggests  itselC  Can  the 
existing  African  negroes  be  the  descendants 
of  this  widely-spread,  intelligent,  and  refined 
race !  Can  tlie  beings  so  low  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect as  the  negro  is  represented  to  ns  to  bs^ 
be  connected  by  consanguinity  with  thb  ex- 
alted peojde  t  If  it  be  answered  ia  the  ncjg- 
ative,  where^— to  what  coontiy    shall    wa 
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Jodk  foe  iheir  oontinQanee  f    Whore  are  their 
deeoeodaDta  in  skill,  knowledge,  and  refiae- 

OQolormatioD  I 

If  the  qnei^  which  I  have  above  suggested 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  to  what  chain 
of  caoses  are  we  to  affix  the  great  debase- 
ment of  the  present  ezistinff  negro  t  To 
what  source  are  we  to  turn  tor  satisfbetory 
reasons  for  such  a  manifest  and  striking  differ- 
eoee  in  the  intellectual  endowments  and  saga- 
dons  actions  of  the  same  people  of  two  oif- 
letent  periods  t 

Without  presuming  to  offer  an  opinion,  but 
aaerely  to  afford  a  hint  for  investigatioi^  I 
would  ask,  whether  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
cnltj  can  be  advanced  by  the  following  at- 
tempt at  explanation  t    A  succession  of  con- 
quests, with  other  political  and  social  causes 
combined,  forced  these  black  descendants  of 
the  Palli,  or  India-£^ptian  shepherd  kings^ 
and  the  tribes  belonging  to  them,  to  emigrate 
progressively  further  into  the  interior  of  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa,  where  at  length  thej 
find  a  secure  and  unmolested  haven  from  their 
toils  and  sufferings,  unworthy  of  the  ambition 
and  uninviting  to  the  cupidi^  of  their  neigh- 
bors.   The  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  the 
aterilily  of  the  soil,  and  the  unimprovable 
appearance  of  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
w<Mild  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  idl  intruders, 
whether  hostile  or  commerdaL    Remaining 
lor  centuries  in  this  isolated  condition,  they 
OQotinued  a  distinct  and  unmixed  race.    Tbe 
powerful  stimuli  of  forei^  war,  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  of  sodal  improvement^  beinff 
abeent^  their  minds  became  contracted  and 
weak.    Succeeding  generations,  adding  to  the 
stolidity  of  their  progenitors,  became  still  more 
de|>resaed  in  mentu  eneigies,  aiid  after  tbe 
lapse  of  many  ages,  they  reached  the  degraded 
and  melancholy  condition  which  they  now  ex- 
hibit   Finally,  having  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  a  very  limited 
iBoge  for  tlie  exercise  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  the  gradual  disuse  of  thoee 
powers  which  were    originally  planted    in 
them,  may  have  created  that  result  on  their 
cranial  configuration  and  intellectual  manifes- 
tations, which,  under  somewhat   analogous 
drcamatances,  phrenologists  have  frequently 
observed.    I  remain,  sir,  your  ever-instructed 
reader. 

OHIO — CoMioEBOi,  RnoDBon,  Ao,  of— 
Tbe  state  of  Ohio,  which  was  admitted  into  the 
American  Union  in  1802,  has  become  already, 
throagh  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  energy 
Hid  thrift  of  its  people,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  tnat  XJoioo,  both  in  wealth 
and  in  population,  and  exerdses  a  degree  of 
iafloence  on  onr  federal  councils  second  only 
to  tliai  of  the  great  states  of  New-York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Hie  admirable  message  of  Governor  Bart- 


ley,  delivered  8th  December  last^  affords  us  a 
vast  amount  of  information  in  reference  to  the 
internal  condition,  resources  and  prosperity  of 
the  state ;  and  feeling,  as  we  naturaUy  do  in 
Louisiana  and  in  New-Orleans^  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  the  welfiure  of  a  community  with 
whom  our  commercial  relations  are  so  inti- 
mate, it  is  impossible  that  a  few  pages  in  our 
Review  could  oe  better  occupied  than  with  a 
few  of  the  facts  presented  dv  the  governor, 
and  <4>Uuned  finom  other  reliable  sources.  The 
design  of  the  Review  is  to  treat  from  month 
to  month  of  each  of  the  states  of  the  south 
and  west,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  ultimately 
of  the  states  of  the  whole  Union,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  body  of  infbrmation  of  incalculable 
value  for  present  use  and  future  reference. 
If  the  dtizens  of  different  states,  who  have 
the  means  of  information  at  hand,  would  aid 
us  in  any  way  in  the  enterprise,  the  service 
we  cannot  doubt  would  be  universally  ap- 
preciated. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Ohio  was 
made  in  1788,  at  Marietta.  French  settlers 
afterwards  were  located  at  Gallipolis  in  1791. 
Cleveland  was  settled  in  1791  ov  emiffranta 
from  New-England.  From  this  bumble  b^ 
ginning  has  grown  up  in  half  a  century  a 
powerful  state  1 

In  the  construction  of  her  numerous  public 
works  the  state  of  Ohio  has  contracted  a  large 
public  debt,  the  interest  upon  which,  however, 
she  has  always  met  with  great  and  commend- 
able punctuality.  According  to  the  gover- 
nor's statement  the  debt  is: 

Total  Foreign, 116,964,292  60 

Total  Domestic, 766,136  12 

Schodand  Trust  Fund, 1,482,682  68 

Total  debt, $19,212,111  80 

The  returns  of  property  valuations  in  the 
state  for  purposes  of  taxation  were,  in  1845, 

Taluation. 

Acres  of  land, 28,216,286  186,016,169 

Town  property, 22,269,676 

Number  of  horses,  887,200  a  $40    16,488,000 

catUe,  726,258  a     8      5.786,824 

Capital  in  trade  and  at  interest,    18,556,517 

Carriages  for  pleasure, 1 ,055,742 

Stages  and  stage  stock, 87,762 

$144,160,469 
The  following  table  wiU  eidiibit  the  increase 
in  population : 

1802,      50,000 

1810,    280,760  Increase  in  8  years,  180,760 
1820,     581.484  «  10      "      850,674 

1880,     987,679  «  10      «      856,245 

1840,1,615,161  «         10      «      577,48a 

Total  increase  in  88  years^  . .  1,465,165 

Average  increase  per  year,  ..       88,667 
Estimated  population  in  1845,  over  2,000,00a 
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The  agriooltiiml  capMitiea  of  Ohio  are  un* 
limited.  We  learn  firom  a  paper  prepwed  by 
John  Brougfa,  Esq.,  that  the  vaileja  of  the 
Sobto  and  Miami  are  extensifely  cultivated 
in  com,  oats,  and  as  meadow  landa  liarge 
bodies  of  these  lands  are  quite  levd,  and  the 
soil  is  of  a  rioh,  deep,  and  daraUe  eharacter. 
There  are  probably  no  better  com  grounds  in 
the  Union.  In  mai^  instances,  &lds  have 
been  cultivated  in  this  eroj^  for  forty  years  in 
snecessioo,  without  any  evidenoe  of  Milure  in 
the  soil  In  the  yalley  of  the  Scioto,  and  the 
territory  lying  between  that  and  the  Miami, 
there  is  raised  and  &ltened  a  great  number 
of  cattle,  most  of  which  are  sent  to  the  eastern 
raarketa  Both  these  valleys— the  Sciotoaad 
the  Miami— are  famoos  for  the  number  and 
the  quality  of  their  hogs. 

Total  AoaicuLTURAL  Pboduois  of  Ohio 
Of  1844. 

Talne. 

Bushels  of  wheat,  ..  16,969,000  $9,68 1,400 
barley,...        191,000        114,600 

oats, 20,893,000     8,088,980 

rye, 840,000       804,000 

buckwheat,      792,000       475,020 

com, 48,000,000    9,600,000 

potatoes,..    4,847,000    1,211.750 

hay, 1,876,000  11,266,000 

fl&z<fehemp,         1,000         60,000 

Pounds  **  tobacco,...  6,888,000  276,620 
silk  cocoons,  31,600  126,000 
sugar, 4,880,000      806,600 


« 


u 


u 


Tons 


« 


« 


i( 


Making  a  total  of 136,670,020 

This  statement  does  not  embrace  the  pork, 
beef-cattle^  horses,  over  and  above  the  usual 
stock,  sheep^  wool,  butter,  cheese,  and  divers 
other  items^  which^  it  is  safe  to  say,  if  they 
could  be  in  any  wise  correctly  ascertained, 
would  swell  the  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  Ohio  to  at  least  forty- five  or  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  Govemor  Thomas 
Vf.  Bartley,  in  his  Message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  December,  1844,  estimated  the 
whole  products  of  the  state  as  follows : 

Ysloe. 

Agricultural 146,362.400 

Btanufactures, 17,605,600 

Commerce, 9,660,379 

Mineral, 2,981,218 

Forest  and  lumber,    1,01 3,068 

Fisheries,   10,626 


Total, $76,483,188 

MANUFACTuaBs  OF  Ohk). — At  Stsubenville 
—cotton,  woollen,  iron;  coal  in  the  vidnity. 
At  Mount  Pleasant — silk,  the  raw  nuterial  of 
which  raised  in  the  state;  culture  encou- 
raged by  state  bounties.  ZanesviUe— iron 
worksL  Dayton  contains  many  cotton  and 
woollen  factoriea»  cotton,  paper  and  flouring  |  appear  in  the  following  table : 


mflli^  A<v    Akran  and  CSnohwati  both 
tain  risiqg  and  growing  manufactoriea.    Tha 
state  has  great  Aicilities  for  these  purposes* 

Muteeaub  of  Obio. — Bituminous  ooal  in 
large  quantities ;  valued  in  Oifioinnati  at  absvt 
twelve  cents  per  bushel  Salt  is  obtained 
abundantly  from  water  yielded  by  boring,  and 
extensive  works  have  been  eonatiueted.  Ino 
ore  ecrists  also  in  laive  quantities^ 

**  The  mineiBl  weMth  of  Ohw  ianot^  and  win 
not  be  fiir  many  years  to  come,  fully  devel- 
oped. The  remark  that  has  been  mada  in  ra> 
gard  to  our  manufacturing  adrantwm  maj 
be  apelied  here  with  eqiuil  Coioe.  Then  is 
no  hisk  of  enterprise  among  our  people;  hot 
they  do  not  possess  the  capital  neoeasary  to 
call  fertb  into  aottve  exeroiae  and  uaefulaeBS 
these  mighty  treaaures  of  the  earth.  Perhapa 
no  state  in  the  Union  offers  greater  indiioa- 
ments  to  the  investment  of  caf^ital,  in  this 
particular,  than  the  state  of  Ohia  These  is 
nere  that  rare  oombination  so  aeldom  met 
with,  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  water  power,  not 
only  in  the  same  dietnets^  but  in  the  inuia- 
diate  vicinity  of  each  other.  The  atnta»in  hat 
corporate  capacity,  has  done  all  tJbat  jnitica 
requires,  or  her  means  will  justify.  In  a& 
these  districts,  abounding  in  minenl  wea]tl^ 
canals  and  other  public  works  have  beeo  oa» 
structed,  and  are  now  jnsaooeasful  opeiatian; 
thus  adding  to  the  advantagea  already  «■■- 
raerated  the  facilities  of  traaaporlation  ta 
eveiy  other  section  of  the  slater  and  an  eot- 
let  to  the  markets  of  the  wcribd.  Tlie  day 
cannot  certainly  be  iar  distant,  when  thsM 
signal  advantages  will  attract  the  atteotioB  ef 
cai>italistB;  and  then  the  mineral  wealth  e( 
Ohio,  in  its  deveilopmeat^  will  laok  the  rtste 
as  high  in  that  particular  aa  she  now  elaads 
in  the  vast  amount  and  value  of  bear  agirieal- 
tural  productionsb" 

FuBUo  Woaxa.— The  Ohk>  Canal  waa  un- 
dertaken in  1826.  completed  18S2»  oumecta^ 
liake  Erie  at  Clevetand  with  the  Ohb  aft 
Por(smouth.--&84  miles;  coat  H^e04^9M  19i 
The  Miami  Oaoal,  from  OinciBnati  to  BaytM. 
87  miles,  coat  $1,887,662  16.  HocUi^CMmI. 
through  the  salt  and  ooal  regioii^cooft  $1,000,* 
000.  Walhording  Canal,  86  milea,  eait 
$610,000.  All  oT  these  oommonioate  with 
each  other.  The  Muskingum  improvemwft 
of  the  river  of  that  name  hj  daaaa  and  leeki 
from  Dresden  to  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  first  commeneed  in 
Indiana  and  eontinued  frona  the  Ohio  lis«  ta 
the  Maumee  Bay,87  Bules»  cost  about  $S,jl»00i- 
000.  The  Miami  extensioD  is  eomeoted  with 
this,  cost  $^.600,000.  Ail  of  thne  works  aie 
of  a  state  character.  The  atats  also  hoUs 
stock  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Oanal^ 
and  in  the  Milan  Canal  0<Mnpany«  the  Whifea 
WaUr  and  Mad  River  Canals,  beaidea  aevnl 
and  tumpikea.     The  whole  will 


OBKH^ooAXi  jajam» 


Ml 


Ooit,  in  IM6.  dtttira, 

$  •  • 

ObioOuul,           3M  4^0WsdO8  €0  S58,IW  12a,lS4 

Mkmi  Canal,          8S   1,237,553  16  74;390  88^1 

•"    Extentloa,  lfl»  8^,63S  M  82,00r  1»,7S7 
Wabaah  and  Irie 

91    3,ma«0  0»  78,907  51,^ 

SS      607;968  09  S8,4Q1  19,655 

96      975,199  57  4^90  6,9S3 

M    1,687,316  29  1,184  S,74B 


Owal, 
Walhondiog, 
Hoc^gCaud, 
lihwiktBigiiBi  Imm 
Wftem    and 

Maameey 


81      256,334  93      6,618      S,664 


Total,      858  15,983,783  64  473,211   441,131 


the  iiMtiQfXklii  of  Obio^  ib^  and 
faaa  been  for  some  time,  Ike  great  city  of  the 
Qprthwest  Although  aD  object  of  histoiy  for 
a  mueh  earlier  period,  the  ciij  eootaiDed  in 
1796  bat  500  inhabitante;  in  1806,  960;  in 
1810,  2,600.  It  was  chartered  as  a  citj  in 
1816 ;  in  1846  estimated  as  high  as  80,000  in 
popaktk)tt,aDd  by  its  rapid  increase  bewiider- 
nigour  conceptions  of  the  future. 

ilie  number  of  hogs  slaaghterod  in  Gincin- 
Diti  has  ioereaaed  from  86,000  in  1682^  to 
240,000  in  1848,  and  orer  800,000  in  1846; 
nomber  bbbi  flour  made  in  1846,  100,000; 
gallons  linseed  oil,  26,000,  cake  of  which  sent 
to  New-Orleans  md  lirerpool.  The  engine 
■hops  are  eztensive,and  the  number  ot  steam- 
beats  fitted  out  rery  great,  upwards  of  Miy 
annually.  Besides  this,  there  are  white  lead 
and  cotton  manufactories,  dbc,  Ac  The  city 
faaa  yet  attained  but  a  tithe  of  her  im- 
pofftaiioe. 

'*Tbe  capid  growth  of  thestotev"  saya  Mr. 
Biovgh, "  and  her  hkerease  in  wealth  aad  pioe- 
peiJty,  are  the  best  etvidencea  of  her  adfan* 
tages,  the  sorest  iadksatioas  of  her  ihtore 
Located  ia  the  reiy  heart  of  the 

TnioD,  with  a  soil  unsurpassed  In  fertility  by 
that  of  any  other  state,  with  liTSig  stnama 
flnring  thrao^  and  abundantly  watenag 
eTsiy  section;  rioh  in  mineral  deposits;  pee- 
aaseed  ef  eveiT  fboilitir  iot  mannfiictming; 
her  whole  sotttneni  and  aouthweeten  border 
washed  by  the  navigable  watera  of  the  Ohio; 
and  the  interior  travened  in  ereiy  dhreetion 
by  taropilses,  canala  and  raihroads,  enhancing 
tfae  valne  of  propsr^yaad  afibrding  outlets  to 
tfae  markets  el  the  world;  and  withal,  an 
floterprising,  industrioos,  and  intelligent  popn- 
lation,  the  future  is  to  Ohio  as  fdll  of  promise 
aa  the  past  is  of  high  and  ennobling  pride  to 
her  own  citiaeos,-— of  wonder  and  Mmiiation 
to  the  worid.  In  view  of  all  the  advantages 
abe  poesosses^  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
laet  twealgr  years,  and  of  what  the  neat 
tvent^  is  certain  to  accomplish,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  the  futore  weidtfa,  power  and  great- 
Base  oftfaisTOUiioauiiT  or  TOB  WIST  r  (See 
CSnemnati,  etc.) 


Acresofhuid, 26,768,8» 

Valoe  of  lands,. |264,661,tt67 

Value  of  towns^ 71,177,364 

Valne  of  personal  property,  mo- 
news  and  credits..... 92.286,470 

Total  Talue  of  taxable  property,  460389,886 

State  tez  on  property,. 1,266,647 

CcoBty,  school,  and  township  tax,  M<^2.'72l 

Road  tax,. 282,162 

SchooUioiise  and  ettier  special 

taxea^ 406.486 

Total  taxes  on  gmnd  list  of  1840^  $8,681,878 

Number  of  hones^ 669,880 

Value, 116^162.269 

Numhevofmnles^ «  2,946 

VahMb '• $101,288 

Number  of  cattle^ 1.068^988 

Value ...••  110,488,626 

Number  of  sheep, 8,911,886 

Vaiuop 12,072387' 

Number  of  hogs, 1,947,672 

Value,. t 12,449.820 

Total  value  of  domestic  animals,  |38,269,1S6 

Number  of  pleasure  earriagei^ . .  66,806 

Value,.. 12,628,400 

Number  of  watche%..... 62,616 

Value,- $864,428 

Number  of  {NanoSp 2,117 

Valuer $276,208 

Value  of  nnenomerated  articles^  4,412,168 

MerehaDtiT  stock,. 16,406,847 

Moneys  and  credits,. 81,149,146 

Total  amoant  personal  property,  9^,286,476 

RAlUtOAO  arOOK  BXLD  BT  IBS  STATS. 

Mad  river  and  Lake  EriCr- $898,060 

Mansfield  and  Sandusky, 28,888 

little  Miaou,. 121.900 

Stock  dividends  on  above^ 71,800 


Total  amount  held  by  state,.* |520,183 

OANAL  STOOKS  BXLD  BT  TBX  8TATB.' 

Oincuiaati  and  White  Water^ $160,000 

PoBMylvaaia  aad  Obio^.. ..•••   490,000 

TotaV • ^.... $67O/)0O 

The  total  amoont  ef  tvnpDie^  raihoad,  and 
canal  stodn,  held  by  the  state,  b  $8,011,8681 
Dividends  on  tunpike.  raiboad,  and  canal 
stodcs,  kst  year,  $68^049. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  bank  stock  paid 
in,m  aU  the  banha,  ia  $6,488^817^  and  tha 
amount  of  tax  paid  by  tham  fe»  the  slater  Hm 
past  year,  was  $69,86S|,0&. 


OHIO — Hxa  Wbaub  axd  Ri 
I860.— The  appendix  to  the  report  cf  the 
▲aditor  of  State  flimiriiea  the  Mowing  offi* 
dalinfonnalioa: 


OHIO.-«-OoyuL  TaABB.— Ik  ia  almost  im- 
possiUe  to  esthnate  the  amemt  of  coal  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  for,  rieh  as  she  is  in  her  araUa. 
laada  and  m  their  vaat  pxidnet  of  grain»  dba 
is  not  more  so  in  that  than  In  her  minenal 
.rasoorBss.  ^popoktioQbeeQiDeamoradenae 
land  the  arte  and  mannfitftapeB  iacraaie» coii 
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win  ooDBtitate  one  of  the  moat  valuable  sources 
of  her  wealth.  The  oountj  of  Tuscarawas, 
for  instance,  has  650  square  miles,  and  it  is 
stated  that  coal  can  be  found  on  every  mile 
of  it  (In  Professor  Mather  s  Report  on  Geology 
it  is  estimated  that  Tuscarawas  county  Ims 
imbedded  in  it  more  than  eighty  thousand 
millions  of  bushels  of  coal  The  Cincinnati 
Atlat  says  that  in  1884  the  coal  trade  had 
flcarcel;^  commenced  in  the  county  of  Meigs, 
and  tills  last  year  (1848)  there  was  at  least 
2,600,000  bushels  got  out  in  that  county.  So 
also,  at  Nelsonville,  in  Athens  county,  no  coal 
was  exported  before  the  Hocking  canal  was 
made ;  out  in  the  current  year  (1^8)  the  coal 
got  out  there  reached  near  a  miUion  of  bushels, 
w4iieh  goes  into  the  consumption  of  towns 
which  before  that  time  consumed  no  coal. 
,  The  following  tabular  view  of  the  increased 
product  of  coal,  compiled  from  statistical  docu- 
ments, is  nearly  correct^  for  the  years  1840, 
1848, 1847,  and  1848: 

1840.  1841.  1847.  1840. 

Coaati«L  Builds.      Boahels.       B^alMla.       BuabeU. 

Athens 84,900  100,000  657,663  715,104 

Belmont 188,900  900,000  900,000  925,000 

Colnmbiana...  163,000  900,000  900,000  900,000 

OftUia 15,400  30,000  40,000  4^000 

Guernioy 55,858  60,000  60,000  60,000 

HftrricoD 180,500  900,000  900,000  900,000 

Holmes fi,000  ft,000  10,000  10,000 

Jaokfoa 55,500  60,000  70,000  7N000 

Meigs 843,400  L900,000  2,000,000  2^,000 

Monroe 6,490  6,000  10,000  15,000 

Blonan 77,400  80,000  80,000  80,000 

Perry 34,100  85,000  40,000  40,000 

Scioto 4M00  40,000  46,000  45,000 

Stark 33,800  35,000  40,000  151,467 

Sammit 954,040  301,805  1^7,170  1337,377 

Tixscarasras... 992,230  350,000'    275,000  283,020 

Wayne 10,000  10,000  10,000  10,000 

Washington...  34,000  35,000  40,000  40,000 

Total 2,383,368   9^305  5,084,823  6,538,968 

In  those  counties  where  there  are  no  pub- 
lic works,  and  no  iron  manufactures,  the  pro- 
duct of  coal  is  estimated  to  remain  nearly  the 
same,  because  the  consumption  is  local  and 
domestic;  but  in  those  counties  where  the 
public  works  run,  the  mcrease  is  great,  and 
we  know  what  it  is  very  nearly.  So  of  the 
county  of  Meigs  (on  the  riyer)  we  know  very 
nearly  its  increase.  The  above  table  is  nearly 
correct,  but  it  is  unquestionably  something 
under  the  marlL  To  Summit  county,  we  have 
credited  the  entire  amount  Of  coal  cleared 
from  the  port  of  AJcron ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  aome  portion  of  it  came  there  by  the  Ohio 
aod  Pennsylvaoia  canal,  from  places  in  the 
line  of  the  canal  The  general  result  is,  how- 
ever, nearly  the  truth. 

The  oomparisoB  of  aggr^;atee  shows  that— 

From  1840  to  1848,  the  increase  was  24  per 
cent  From  1848  to  1847,  the  Increase  was 
66  per  cent  From  1847  to  1848,  the  increase 
was  28  per  cent 

In  the  first  three  yean,  the  annual  inerease 
wms  8  per  cent,  in  Uia  next  four  years  16  per 


cent,  and  in  the  last  year  28  per  oeotl  By 
the  year  1860— eleven  rears— the  coal  pro- 
duction of  Ohio  win  pronaUy  exceed  twenty 
millions  of  bushels  per  annum,  or  three  times 
^e  present  amount 

^  The  consumption  of  coal  as  an  article  of 
domestic  fuel  has  very  rapidly  increased  in 
the  interior  towns^  as  the  f(dlowing  taUe  of 
the  receipts  for  consumption,  at  diflennk 
points,  will  show: 


1847. 


1S43. 
BoalMla. 

BaoalvelBtCleveland... 887,834  1^12,887  l#»Ai 

Newark.....  10,000  56.900  50,990 

Columfras...  64,185  155,369  283^ 

CittsleTUle...  92,532  38,800  6S,9flt 

OhIUioothe..  27,410  131,151  SI^IS 

MlddletoWB.    aa34  31,784  4MU 

Dayton.  ....  27,800  64,495  89JB3 

Piqua 1,420  5,075  6/88 


u 
It 
u 
u 
«« 
u 


Aggregate 549,575  1,095,704  2,743/05 

This  b  the  consumption  only  of  interior 
towns— excluding  that  of  CincinnatL  Columr 
bus,  for  example,  has  in  five  years  increased 
the  use  of  coal  more  than  four  fold.  ChiUi- 
cothe  has  in  the  same  time  increaaed  eieht 
fold.  The  coal  used  at  Chilicotbe  ia  the  iTel- 
sonville  coal,  Athens  county,  and  is  of  a  verr 
good  quality,  at  a  very  low  price.  (See  BmOt 
roada) 

OLIVES. — OuLTIVATf on  OF  THB  OUVXIV  TMB 

SouraxaN  Staibs.— The  Hoa  Mitcb^  Eqg 
delivered  lately  before  the  agriealtorisfes  ef 
South  Osrolina  aleamed  and  elaborate  addrsa 
on  this  interesting  subjeet,  with  whidi  he  hm 
politely  Ikvored  ua  Mr.  King  oocopiea  plaoe 
among  the  first  dtixens  of  that  commoDwealth, 
as  a  jurist  and  scholar,  and  presided  for  aome 
time  over  one  of  its  first  literary  ioatitutkaib 
from  considerationa  of  high  public  apirit  and 
feelings  the  most  bonorwle  to  our  natsva 
We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  enliated  io  behalf 
of  agriculture  and  its  elevated  proBaeoKiflB 
among  us.    Mr.  Kiqg  remarks : 

"From  the  first  settlement  of  Garolina,it 
has  been  considered  well  adapted  io  Hie  eol- 
ture  of  the  olive.  In  one  of  the  earliest  ao- 
counts  of  the  country,  l^  Bidiard  BIoom^ 
published  in  1678,  it  is  said  that  the  oiiva 
trees  brought  from  Portosal  and  the  DermiMlsa 


increase  exceedingly,  and  will  produco  a  quaii- 
tityofoiL  And  ^imuel  Wilson,  w1m>  had  beoi 
for  years  agent  of  the  Lords  Propriafeorsi,  t^ 
peats  nearly  the  language  of  Blome,  and  addi^ 
*  The  inhabitants  tab)  great  care  to  pnumgafts^ 
more  so,  that  in  all  probabilify,  it  will  te  an 
excellent  oily  oountiy/  When  the  charter  ef 
Carolina  of  1668  was  granted,  the  other  pro> 
prietors  left  the  chief  management  of  the  col- 
ony to  the  ve^  able  and  unaerapuloas  Lord 
Shaftsbury.    It  ia  well  known  that  at  his  rs- 

nit,  Mr.  Locke  drew  up  Ua  celebrated  Fte* 
entalOonstitation  of  Carolina;  batttasnot 
generally  known,  that  for  a  number  of  yean 
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lie  eanried  od  ui  active  oorreepoDdence  with 
the  oolooj,  in  which  he  took  t^e  deepest  in- 
terest, and  it  is  highly  probable  that  id  1079 
he  procured  Mr.  Locke  to  write  his  judicious 
obsenratioDS  on  wine,  (dives,  fraiks  and  silk, 
with  a  special  view  to  Sooth  Carolina.  The 
inmbles  in  which  Shaftsboir  was  soon  after 
involved,  and  his  death,  in  Jannarj,  1683,  no 
doubt  prevented  theee  observations  Irom  being 
published  until  a  long  time  after.  In  the  de- 
scription of  Can>lina»  of  1684,  bj  T.  A.  Gen- 
tleman, we  are  told  'the  olive  trees  tluive 
there  veiy  weUL'  Mr.  James  OoUeton,  brother 
to  Sir  Peter,  one  of  the  honorable  propiieton, 
brought  an  olive  stick  from  FayaJ,  cot  off  at 
both  ends,  to  Carolina,  which,  put  into  the 
ground,  grew  and  prospered  ezoeediogl  j.  *  If 
the  olive  be  well  mproved*  there  may  be  ex- 
pected from  thence,  perhaps,  as  good  t^  as 
any  the  world  yields.*  Gov.  Glenn  teUs  us^ 
that  in  the  intense  frost  of  the  Vth  of  January, 
1747,  probably  the  severest  ever  felt  in  Caro- 
lina, he  lost '  an  olive  tree  of  such  prodigious 
«se  that  he  thought  it  proof  against  all  weap 
thera.  It  was  near  a  foot  and  a  half  diameter 
in  the  trunk,  and  bore  manybushels  of  ezoel> 
lent  olives  every  year.'  We  may  conclude, 
that  this  was  probably  one  of  the  first  olives 
planted  in  the  country,  and  could  scarcely  have 
Deen  less  than  sizt^  or  seventy  years  old. 
Even  this  terrible  wmter  would  seem  not  to 
have  killed  all  our  olive  trees,  for  Dr.  Milligan, 
in  Charleston,  in  1768,  says,  *  We  have  plenty 
of  olives.** 

Mr.  King  then  refers  to  an  admirable  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  J.  Hamilton  Cou- 
per,  Esq.,  of  Danen,  Geo.,  from  which  we 
caAract  the  following : 

**  The  first  and  all-important  qnestioa  which 
preaents  itself  is,  whether  our  climate  is 
adapted  to  the  olive  tree ;  and  to  what  por- 
tioQ  of  our  territory  we  may  hope  to  eictend 
its  cultivation.  The  facts  which  will  be  pre- 
sented are,  I  tbmk,  decisive,  that  the  immediate 
aearboard  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
whole  of  Florida  and  the  borders  of  the  Golf 
of  Mexico  are  as  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  olive  as  the  south  of  France. 

**  Firit  as  to  dimate,— Arthur  Toung,  in  his 
travels  through  Firance,  voL  I.,  p.  81 1,  observes, 
*  Several  other  plants  beside  the  olive  mark 
this  dimate,  the  olive  dimate.  Thus,  at  Men- 
tdimart,  in  Dauphin^  besides  that  tree  you 
meet  with,  for  the  first  time,  the  pomegranate, 
the  arbor  juda,  the  paliurus,  figs^  and  ue  ever^ 
green  oak.' 


*  In  a  toiler  to  Cbaneellor  Johniton,  Mr.  King 
cnotos  from  a  paper  by  the  Oorernor  of  Soath  Garo- 
Bna,  In  1747,  who  Bayi,  •*The  froat  hasdeitroyed 
almost  all  the  orange  troes  In  the  oountry.  I  loit 
•bom  thxe«  hondred  bearing  treesi  mmd  am  alavc  trte 
tff  guekprvdigwm*  tiu  tkat  I  tkougiu  it  fr—f  •gainMl 
mil  wftAer.  It  wa$  ntar  af»ot  and  a  half  in  diawuter, 
in  tM0  irunkf  and  h^rt  manp  bm$h$lt  9f  aueUtnt  oliveM 


''The  orange  tree  la  found  to  be  more  tender 
than  the  olive,  in  France  and  Italy.  Thesame 
writer  says, '  The  latter,  the  orange,  is  so  tender 
that  this,  Hieres,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
part  of  France  in  which  it  will  thrive  in  th^ 
open  air.  I  went  to  Hierse  to  view  them,  aid 
it  was  with  pain  I  Ibood  them,  without  ezcei>- 
tion,  so  damaged  by  the  frost  in  the  winter  of 
1788,  as  to  be  cut  down,  some  to  the  ground, 
and  others  to  the  main  stem.' " 

Simonde  mentions  in  hia  work  on  **  Tuscan 
Agriculture"  that  the  olive  is  considered  in 
Italy  as  hardier  than  the  vine.  He  further 
observes  that  he  hImBelf  had  oUvea  and  vines 
pbmted  together,  and  the  latter  suffered  most 
from  the  cold.  Mr.  Jeffenoo,  in  his  letter  of 
July,  1787,  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
South  Carolma,  remarks,  **  Wherever  the  or- 
ange will  stand  at  all,  experience  shows  that 
the  olive  will  stand  well,  being  a  hardier  tree." 

'*These  extracts,  whidi  are  fitxn  writers  of 
the  huhest  authorify,  are  interesting,  as  they 
show  £om  the  growth  of  the  fig,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  orange,  that  the  climate  of 
the  dive  region  of  France  is  no  milder  than 
the  maritime  districts  of  Sooth  Cardina  and 
Georvia,  and  the  whole  of  Florida.  But  the 
actual  g^wth  of  the  olive  tree  itself,  proves 
this  most  coodusively,  aa  far  as  the  limited 
period  which  has  elapeeid  amoe  the  introductioQ 
of  that  plant  into  this  country  admits  of  a  com- 
parison. 

"  I  believe  that  yoo  had  some  olive  trees 
growing  in  Charleston  for  half  a  century,  be- 
fore the  fatal  spring  of  1886.  Ramsey  men- 
tions the  fruit  oeiug  pickled  firom  trees  im- 
ported by  Henry  Laurens. 

"At  Dungeness,  on  Cumberland  Island, 
Georgia,  a  number  of  trees  bore  abundantly 
for  many  years  before  that  seasoa 

"  In  1825,  my  fitther  imported,  through  a 
French  house  in  Charleston,  two  hundred  treea 
from  Provence,  via  the  Langnedoc  canal  and 
Bordeaux  Tliey  were  five  months  on  the 
way,  and  did  not  arrive  until  May,  notwith- 
standing which  a  very  few  only  fruled  to  grow. 
These  trees  were  i^ted  at  Cannon's  Point, 
his  residence  on  St  Simon's  Island,  latitude 
81*  20' ;  and  had  bomeseveral  small  cropaof 
olives,  when  the  severe  cdd  of  February,  183S, 
(8^  of  Fnhrenhdt,)  injured  them  so  mudi  that 
It  was  necessary  to  cut  them  down  to  the 
ground.  They  all  threw  up  shoots  torn  the 
old  stumps;  and  many  of  them  have  now 
attained  to  a  diameter  ol  nine  inchesi  For  the 
last  two  years  they  have  produced  some  fruit ; 
and  this  year  about  one  half  of  the  trees  are 
bending  under  the  weight  of  an  abundant  crop. 
About  one  hondred  trees  raised  from  cuttings 
are  also  be^nning  to  bear.  It  is  now  twenty- 
one  years  since  tM  importation  of  these  trees, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  destructive  sea- 
son of  1886,  they  nave  never  in  the  sl%hteet 
degree  been  injured  by  the  cold.  Hie  laet 
winter  was  one  of  unnaual  severity,  the  ther- 
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tnometcr  hatiqg  MiDk  to  19*  FalmDlieit;  and 
alUioogli  the  aweel  onuiget  on  the  tame  plan- 
tatioD  were  mneh  iiijarM,  eome  httring  oeen 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  I  oould  not  perceive 
.that  A  single  leSt,  among  two  hundred  and 
filtj  oKve  treei,  had  been  tooehed  by  the 
ftoit  Tbk  ezperienoe  is  certainly  veiy  aatie- 
fiustorr,  the  more  particularlr  as  it  is  eertafai 
that  the  seann  of  1881  was  the  ooldeet  known 
on  this  coast,  for  at  least  one  hundred  yean ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  destruction  of  orange  trees 
on  St  Simon's  Island,  whidi  had  stood  tince 
the  ooeapation  of  that  island  by  Gea  Ogle- 
tiiorpe,  and  of  others  at  St  Augustine,  which 
dated  still  fiuthar  bade 

**The  effMt  of  one  sudi  disastroos  year 
should  not  disooorage  the  introdoctioo  of  so 
valuable  a  tme.  In  the  south  of  France  they 
have  persevered  in  its  cultivation,  although  m 
1T09  and  lt88  almost  every  tree  was  de- 
stroyed to  the  ground ;  and  thev  were  severely 
injured  in  1740, 1746, 1748, 1765,  and  1768. 

*'  The  question  may  be  adced  by  those  who 
have  usually  regarded  olive  oil  as  merely  an 
article  of  household  economy,  of  very  limited 
•se  in  Norfii  America,  whether  a  ready  sale 
of  the  oil  can  be  depended  on  f  They  may 
believe  with  the  late  Abb6  Oorrea,  that  our 
countrymen  have  *  bacon  stomachs^'  and  that 
it  will  be  veiy  difficult  so  far  to  conquer  the 
obstinacy  of  estaUiibed  habit,  as  to  induce 
them  to  substitute  pure  oil  for  rancid  bacon. 
.  If  the  only  use  of  this  oil  were  for  food,  it 
would  undoubtedly  require  time  to  introduce 
it  into  general  consumption,  but  that  time  will 
effect  it  there  can  be  no  doubt,  flnom  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  article.  ITntil  then  an 
ample  demand  for  all  that  can  be  produced 
will  be  found  in  the  annually  increasing  con- 
sumption of  this  oil  in  machinery,  and  in 
various  manufactures,  particularly  of  wool  and 
soap.  Already  we  unport  82,665  gallons, 
(see  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  1846,)  and  as  our  manuikctures  are  com- 
paratively as  yet  but  in  tiieir  infamy,  and 
our  population  increasing  with  undimmiehed 
rapidity,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  production 
overtaking  the  demand.  What  the  demand 
may  become  is  shown  by  the  foot,  that  Eng- 
land imported  in  the  year  1880,  2,971,057 
gallons  of  olive  oil,  valued  then  at  $2,600,000 
•—an  average  of  88  cents  per  gallon. — McCul- 
loch*s  Commercial  Dictionary,  article  '  Olive 
Oil'  And  that  France,  although  the  produc- 
tion of  that  kingdom  was,  as  early  as  1788, 
estimated  at  76,000,000  of  francs,  or  nearly 
$16,000,000,  has  yet  imported  in  one  year 
olive  oil  to  the  value  of  near  80,000,000  francs, 
or  16,000,000. 

**  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
the  olive  tree  as  a  source  of  natiomd  wedth, 
from  the  above  statement  of  its  production  in 
France,  a  country  on  the  northern  verge  of 
the  dive  climate.  In  countries  more  fovor- 
ablysltaaied,  it  Is  stall  more  important    The 


small  kmgdom  of  If  apiei  espoils  amnaify 
about  7,800^000  gaUaos  of  olive  oil,  valind 
there  at  $8,400,000. 

But  as  olive  oil  enters  laig<ely  into  ^ 
mestic  consumption,  particulany  amon^  dM 
lower  classes,  foraiin^  a  wfaoiesoaDe  and  miftii- 
tious  article  of  food,  it  has  an  importanee  for 
exceediz^  its  merely  eommereial  valtHi  The 
ample  home  produdaoB  of  the  aeoessaries  of 
life,  is  the  true  foundation  of  naHnnal  inde- 
pendence and  happiness;  and  whatever  addi 
to  the  unstinted  enjoyment  of  physical  com- 
fort, it  becomes  the  well-wiaher  of  Ins  eonnliy 
to  value.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  tn 
United  States  owe  their  great  happiiiess  sod 
prosperity  more  to  the  cneap  abnndanee  ef 
Indian  com,  and  the  consequent  lidl  supply  ef 
animal  food,  than  to  all  of  the  staples  whidi 
ftgatB  so  largely  on  the  list  of  foreign  exporta 

**  lir.  Jeflbraon,  with  equal  beauty  and  pa- 
triotism, obeerves,  *  If  the  memory  of  those 
persons  is  held  in  great  reepect  in  filonlfa  OtfO- 
lina,  who  introduced  there  the  culture  of  rioc^ 
a  plant  which  sows  life  and  dtath  wiik  ^f^ 
handf  what  obligations  would  be  due  to  nm 
who  should  introduce  tlie  olive  tree,  and  est 
the  example  of  its  culture  1  Were  the  owner 
of  slaves  to  view  it  only  as  a  meaae  of  better- 
ing  their  condition,  how  much  would  be  better 
that  by  planting  one  of  these  trees  for  every 
slave  he  poesessed  I  Having  been  invsslf  m 
eve-witness  to  the  bleseings  whidh  this  tree 
sheds  on  the  poor,  I  never  had  my  widiee  ■» 
kindled  for  the  introduction  of  any  artide  ef 
new  culture  into  our  own  country.'" 
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FOBTATION      OF     HB      MaIL — DlSl'MStllOg— 

Ratis  or  IimauTAL  Postaos— Ratis  er 
FoRBOir  PosTAOB— Mahiho  of  Nxw^Apa^ 
GoLLBonoK  OP  PoerAOi^  and  Dsurnf 
or    LnrxBS — ^LnTxa-OAUtnns    ANt>    Mail 

AOSNTB  ;  POSTAOB  STAMPa  AVP  ADVBnBDrG^ 

Thx  Fbankdio  Privilbob  AMD  Lost  LjlhebS" 
EzpENSKs  A!n>  RxoEim  optbb  DwBAaantxst, 
<ka,  4koL,  1861^— The  system  of  posts,  as  st 
present  in  operation.  Is  an  invention  ef 
modern  times.  It  has  contributed  muA 
more  than  is  generally  supposed  to  the  cl»- 
vatiott  and  improvement  of  mankind.  la 
addition  to  tne  material,  and  by  cons»> 
qnence  more  tangible  benefits,  wlii<&  H 
has,  in  common  with  the  eteam^engine  and 
other  Bimilar  inyentions,  conferred  upon  the 
more  civilized  portion  of  the  human  race, 
it  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  politico 
and  social  advancement,  and  is  destmed,  ia 
the  future,  to  work  out  in  this  field  yet  esere 
important  and  more  etrikln^  results.  How 
much  our  own  country  is  indebted  for  its 
prosperity — a  prosperity  in  some 
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TUMqiu]lfld,pcatukpi^  ui  tfa«  wcirld'tliistorf— 
to  its  eztenaiye  and  w«ll-«rderad  poct^nioe 
•Trtam,  will  appesr  ai  a  glanee  lo  anj  one 
who  has  reflected  upon  the  inthnate  oon- 
neetion  wiiieh  aabsists  between  the  rarioaa 
pertB  of  the  wide-exteiided,  yet)  throiiffh  the 
mediom  of  thia  rerj  agency,  admirabfy  con- 
solidated conMeraey.  Nor  are  we  alone 
tile  reetpienta  of  ita  blessinoa.  Ita  advan- 
tages m  enjoyed  alao  by  aU  the  Chriatian 
nations  of  Enrope,  and,  in  particular,  bj 
those  which  are  most  celebrated  for  their 
oontinQal  adTancea  in  oommeirce^  edenoe, 
and  the  arta  All  theee,  and  onraelTes 
amoitt  them,  have  reaped,  not  only  as  in- 
tegraistates^  bat  as  indiyidual  nations  form- 
ing component  parts  of  one  great  commu- 
nity, nnmerova  and  signal  advantages  from 
the  establishment  of  posts  within  their 
boandaries — ^benefits  which  we  can  hardly 
estimate  at  this  day,  and  for  which,  apart 
from  the  pest  system,  we  mighty  indeed,  as 
did  the  ancients,  have  sighed,  but  would,  as 
Ihej,  hsve  sighed  in  vain. 

HisroRT  OF  TBS  PoBT  Ststsk.— ^llie  word 
poH  is  derived  from  the  Latin  p&Mre,  io 
V^;  the  post  being  so  called,  probably, 
ossaiiBe  horses  were  fiaced  (i.  e.  posted)  at 
lixed  distancee,  for  the  transport  of  dis- 
patchea  Posts  were  first  used,  as  far  as 
we  Imow  historically,  by  Darius  L,  of  Persia, 
(600  B.  0,)  who  employed  them  solely  for 
the  use  of  the  government  The  dispatches 
were  transmitted  with  extraordinary  speed 
along  the  high  road  which  connected  Uie 
western  part  of  his  empire  with  the  seat 
of  government^  bv  couriers  trained  to  the 
boainess,  and  furnished  with  frequent  relays 
<if  horses. 

The  most  complete  system  of  poets  known 
hi  the  ancient  world,  was  estoblished  by 
AngustBs  in  Uie  Roman  Empire.  The  head 
of  the  department  was  the  commander  of 
tiie  Pnetorkta  suards.  These  posts  were 
smployed  only  by  the  government,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence 
from  the  army.  By  their  means  messages 
Were  sent  with  surprising  swiftness:  for 
Augustus^  on  several  occasions,  received  dis- 
patches in  four  days  from  Sclavonia ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  Tiberius  was  wont  to  re- 
ject as  valueless  dispatches  which  had  con- 
sumed more  than  twenty  days  in  coming 
from  Asia,  fifteen  from  Europe,  ten  from 
Africa,  five  from  Sclavonia,  and  three  from 
any  part  of  Italy. 

Tne  first  regular  establishment  of  posts  in 
modem  Europe  was  the  work  of  Louis  XT^ 
of  Fhmce;  (July  19th,  1464,)  who  founded 
post  stations,  four  miles  apart^  on  the  chief 
roads  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  court  Subsequently,  under 
Charles  VIII.,  (1660,)  private  individuals 
were  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  institu- 
tioD  ior  forwarding  letters  and  dispatdbes; 


tiM  moBsy  diaiged  for  transmitting  whieh, 
formed  thereafter  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
government  Under  Louis  XIIL,  (1680,)  the 
system  received  a  form  more  regular  and 
complete ;  and  a  comptroller-general  of  posto 
was  appointed.  Prerioosly  to  the  time  of 
Louis  XL,  dispatches  were  sent  by  special 
messengers,  sometimes  mounted  and  some- 
times on  foot;  the  neareat  ap^KMch  to  a 
re^lar  post  system  being  that  made  by  the 
umverntf  of  Paris,  which  maintained,  as  early 
as  the  ISth  century,  pedestrian  messengen, 
who,  at  stated  times,  took  chargu  of  letters 
and  money  for  the  young  men  who  had  come 
from  every  part  of  Europe  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  the  univer^ty.  For  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  the  French  post  was  farmed 
out  by  the  government ;  first  by  the  minister 
Louvois,  under  Louis  XIV.,  (1676,)  and,  for 
the  last  and  twenty-third  time,  under  Louis 
XVI.,  (1786.>  At  the  expiration  of  this  last 
lease,  (Itdl,)  the  establishment  was  taken 
under  royal  management ;  finm  which  time  it 
has  been  conducted  with  leas  expense  and 
with  more  benefit  to  the  people.  When  the 
post  was  farmed  out  for  the  thnd  tim^  (1688,) 
the  revenue  which  it  yielded  amounted  to 
1,400,000  francs;  in  1788,  to  8,000,000 ;  and, 
in  1791,  to  11,000,000  firanosw  From  1814 
to  1822,  the  average  annual  yield  of  the  let- 
ter posts  was  21, 890,000  franca  At  the  bead 
of  the  entire  post-office  establidiment  is 
placed  a  general  director;  in  each  depart- 
ment is  a  post-inspector,  and  in  each  post- 
oflSce  a  director,  a  comptroller,  and  an  ade- 
quate number  of  assistanta  Until  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  the  postmasters  possessed  dvil 
immuniUes  of  various  kinds,  in  consideration 
of  which  they  transported  the  mail  for  a  small 
compensation ;  but  these  privileges  were  tar 
ken  away  when  the  republic  was  prodaimed, 
and  a  salary  granted  instead  by  the  Nar 
tioual  Assembly.  In  1828,  tbe  postmasters 
received  for  carrying  the  mail,  and  for  dis- 
patching public  expresses,  thirty  sous  (or 
cents)  per  stage  for  each  horse,  and  twenty- 
five  sous  for  each  courier,  by  one  or  more 
of  whom  every  mail  must  l>e  accompanied. 
Their  contracts  for  transporting  tiie  mail  are 
made  with  the  director-geneml  of  the  posts. 
Postmasters  take  an  oath  to  preserve  the  in- 
violability of  letters  passing  tlvougb  their 
hands;  but,  until  of  late  years,  f since  1828,) 
the  government  has  claimed,  ana  sometimes 
exercised,  the  right  of  examining  thenr  con- 
tents. In  1847  there  were  in  France  8,582 
poetK>fflces;  the  circulation  in  the  mails  for 
that  year  amounting  to  one  hundred  uid 
fifteen  millions  of  letters,  against  sixty  mil- 
lions in  the  mails  of  the  United  States.  The 
rates  of  letter  postage  have  been,  for  some 
time,  two  sous  for  tlM  first  twenty-five  Eng- 
lish miles,  and  a  corresponding  advance  for 
each  prescribed  distance.  The  late  change  in 
the  regulatione  has  fixed  a  unifonn  rate  of 
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four  BOOS  (aboDt  four  oenta)  £or  any  diatance 
withm  the  republic. 

In  OermaDj,  the  fint  poet  was  established 
bj  Rqg^r  L,  count  of  Thorn,  Taxis  and  Yal- 
aassina,  in  Tjrol,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century.  Subseqnentlj  other  poets  were  es- 
tablished in  the  empire,  the  most  important 
by  counts  of  the  same  fiunily ;  and,  in  1648, 
Leonard  of  Taads  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general  of  the  empire,  in  which  office  he  was 
afterwards  ooniSnned,and  finally,  in  1616,  his 
descendant,  Lamoral,  was  iuTested  with  the 
imperiid  post  as  an  imperial  ^eU  "with  the 
riffnt  of  transmissioo  to  his  posterity.  A  reg- 
ular post  went  at  that  time  CTcry  week  from 
the  imperial  court,  and  also  from  Rome,  Yen- 
ice,  eta,  to  Augsbuig,  and  thence  to  Brussels 
and  back.  This  imperial  post  ceased  to  exist 
as  such  when  the  empire  was  dismembered, 
(1806.)  Since  that  period,  post  establish- 
ments of  different  kinds  haTe  existed  in  the 
various  states  of  Qermanr.  At  present, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bayaria,  Uanover,  Saxons 
Baden,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Holstein-OId- 
enburg,  Holstein-Lauenbure,  and  Luxem- 
burg, hare  each  their  own  independent  posts ; 
but  the  house  of  Thura  and  Taxis  stiU  pos- 
sessi  as  a  fie^  confirmed  finally  by  the  Oon- 

Sess  of  Vienna,  the  posts  in  Wurtembuig, 
esse-Nassau,  the  states  of  the  Saxon-Ernes- 
tine line,  the  two  Schwaraenbeigs,  Hohensol- 
lem,  Waldeck,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  m  the 
territories  of  the  pnnces  of  Reoss»  In  other 
states,  the  Thum  and  Taxis  post  exists,  not 
as  a  fief,  but  founded  on  a  regular  compact. 
The  whole  post  establishment  of  this  fiunily 
is  superintended  by^  a  postmaster-general  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  and  it  extends  over 
an  area  of  26,000  miles,  containing  8,768,460 
inhabitants.  It  is,  in  fkct,  a  private  mono- 
poly, managed  for  the  benefit  of  its  owner, 
tiicotenstein  has  no  post 

In  (Germany,  the  stage-coaches  (called /oA- 
rmde  po9ten)  are  usually  united  with  the  post- 
offices;  by  which  parcels  may  be  sent  as 
safely  as  letters :  an  advantage  by  no  means 
compensating,  however,  for  the  accompanying 
loss  of  speed  in  the  transmission  of  letters 
and  dispatches.  Mail  contracts  are  made  at 
fixed  prices :  an  allowance  per  mile  for  the 
ordinary  service,  and  a  share  of  the  profit  for 
extra  work.  Hie  scale  of  postages  in  the 
difl^ent  German  states  resembles  in  flreneral 
that  of  Prussia,  "which,**  says  Mr.  Bowen, 
*  commences  with  a  rate  for  the  first  two 
miles,  equal  to  about  9^  miles  English,  of  one 
stiver  groschen,  equal  to  2^  cents,  increasing 
by  a  groschen  for  each  interval  of  from  fiy% 
to  ten  miles  German,  with  an  intervening  half 
rate.  A  reform  in  postage  has  been  decreed 
by  a  recent  postal  congress  at  Dresden,  fixing 
two  rates  in  substitution  of  the  foregoing: 
one  of  five  kreutzers,  (old  German  convention 
money,)  about  equal  to  &7t  cents,  for  anv  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  ninety-five  miles  (Eng- 


lish ;)  and  the  other,  ten  kieatien,  or  eeota, 
for  any  distance  over. 

The  post  establishments  of  other  Earopean 
continental  countries  are  modelled  after  unose 
of  France  or  Germany.  In  the  Idngdom  ef 
the  Netherlands,  the  system  of  France,  intr»> 
duced  upon  the  incorporation  of  that  conntiT 
with  the  Frendi  empire,  is  still  followed  with 
little  alteration.  To  the  house  of  Ilium  and 
Taxis  is  due  the  honor  of  having  first  intro- 
duced the  poet  into  the  country.  In  Italy, 
since  1816,  the  post  system  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  Tuscany,  Psrma^  and  Mth 
dena,  conforms  to  the  Austrian  model,  still 
preserving,  however,  the  French  basis  wfaidi 
was  given  it  on  the  union  of  those  states  with 
the  empire  of  France.  Throug^KMit  all  Italy 
the  post-office  is  well  managM,  as  indeed  it 
has  been  ever  since  its  original  eetablishmwit 
in  that  country  by  the  German  emperor,  fitiae 
whom,  it  would  seem,  the  postmasters  re- 
ceived, at  fiunstk  their  remuneratioBL  In  Swits- 
eriand,  each  canton  regulates  ite  own  post; 
but,  by  common  agreement,  somethiog  libs 
uniformity  has  been  reached  in  ite  genefsl 
management  In  Spain  and  Portqgal  tlis 
post-office  is  presided  over  by  a  eorrto  majfor, 
as  director-general,  but  its  operation  is  qoita 
imperfect  In  Turkey  there  is  no  post;  bat 
the  Grand  Sei^ior  maintjitns  mounted  Tar- 
tars, whose  busmess  it  is  to  forward  as  ranidlf 
as  possible  his  own  and  the  dispatches  of  ths 
puolic  authorities.  In  Russia,  whose  post 
system  is  founded  on  that  of  north  Gkrmaiif  , 
letters  are  forwarded  with  celerity  and  safcty, 
at  rates  which  are  exceedingly  moderate.  A 
letter  of  an  ounce  weight  is  charged  two  ks- 

Seks  (two-fifths  of  a  cent)  lor  erery  ooe  fans- 
red  versts  (66  miles)  up  to  1,600  ▼ecsis;  an 
additional  kopek  for  any  distance  between 
1,600  and  8,000  versts;  and  notoTer  fifty  k»- 
peks  (ten  cents)  for  any  dutance  OTer  8,000 
versts.  Extra  posts  are  dieap  and  expedi- 
tious, a  post-horse  costing  not  more  than  tvo 
kopeks  the  verst;  and  a  jonmey  of  4«680 
versts,  which  consumes  eight  weeks  in  makkc 
it,  costing  only  about  1220,  the  expenses  si^ 
living  induded  The  postal  reyenue  of  RusBa 
is  estimated  at  about  f  800,000  per  annum. 

In  England,  the  post-office  was  not  estab- 
lished till  the  year  1 649.  It  was  then  founded 
by  Mr.  Edward  Prideanx,  attomey-genenl 
for  the  Oommonwealth,  who  arranged  for  the 
weekly  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Postmasters  were,  it 
IS  true,  in  the  employ  of  the  goTenunent  be- 
fore this  period;  and  Charles  L  had  erect- 
ed (1686)  a  letter  office  for  P!ngli^>M  and  Soot- 
land,  extending,  however,  to  only  a  few  of 
the  principal  roads,.the  postmasters  on  which 
transported  letters  at  tne  rate  ^  S|d  per 
mile  for  each  horse.  This  establishment  did 
not  succeed,  but  entailed  an  expense  on  ^ 
government,  which,  just  before  Mr.  Prid«anx*s 
plan  was  put  into  operatioo,  amoooted  to 
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in,000  a  year.    Under  the  new  order  of 
tliinga,  the  post-office  yielded  the  attorney- 
general  such  handsome  profits,  that  it  could 
not  be  leased  for  £10,000.    In  1667  the  poet- 
office  was  established  nearly  on  its  present 
fcoting,  and  rates  of  postage  were  fixea  which 
eoDtinaed  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
(Act  9,  Anne)  modifications  were  introduced, 
which  have  remained  in  force,  in  substance, 
.  up  to  the  reign  of  the  present  sovereign,  un- 
der whom  (2  and  3  Vict  chap.  62)  occurred 
the  redaction  of  postage  to  the  simple  and 
cheap  rates  which  now  prevaiL    Previoos  to 
this  reduction,  the  average  rate  of  postage 
amounted  to  7d.or  7^d.  per  letter,  the  charge 
on  eadi  varying  wiUi  the  distance.    These 
prices  yielded  the  government  a  net  revenue, 
in  1888,  of  £1,676,622,  or  about  18,000,000. 
Hie  new  rates  commenced  in  1840,  according 
to  which  all  inland  letters,  without  regard  to 
distance,  provided  that  they  be  paid  on  being 
posted  or  sent  oSt,  are,  if  they  weigh  no  more 
than^^ an  ounce,  chai]^  Id. ;  I  oa.  2d. ;  2  oi. 
4d^  and  so  on,  2d.  bemg  added  for  every  ad- 
ditional ounce  up  to  16  oz^  beyond  which 
weight  no  packets,  with  certain  exceptions, 
whether  subject  to  postage  or  not,  can  be  re- 
ceived.    Letters  not  pre-paid  are  charged 
dovUe  these  rates.    The  franking  privilege  is 
abolished;  but  addresses  to  the  Queen  are 
Dot  chameable  with  postage,  nor  petitions  for 
oither  House   addressed    to   parliamentary 
laemben,  provided  they  are  sent  open  at  the 
■des,  and  do  not  weigh  more  than  82  oimces. 
Newspapers  pablished  in  the  kingdom  are  not 
charged  for  tramportation,  as  the  government 
has  already  received  its  pay  in  the  shape  of  a 
stamp  dofy  of  cme  penny  en  each  paper;  for- 
eign newspapers  are  chjurged  at  rates  varying 
from  ld.to  4d.    In  France,  newspapers  are 
diarged  4  centimes  (four  fifths  of  a  cent)  poet- 
age  on  a  small  sheet,  which  must  be  pre-paid. 
In  Germany,  the  rate  is  one  quarter  that  of  let- 
ten^  aooonung  to  weight    For  the  year  ending 
Januaiy  6, 1889,  the  groas  revenue  of  the  Brit- 
idi  post<iffice  was  £2,890,768 ;  tlie  ezpendt- 
tore,  £766,999:    leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
£1,688,764.    In  ISiQ,  ten  years  after  the  re- 
dnetion  of  the  pendj^  rate,  the  gross  revenue 
was  £2,1 66,849 ;  the  expenditure,  £1,824,662 : 
loaWog  a  net  revenue  of  £840,787.     During 
1847  the  postage  paid  by  the  government 
Mnoonted  to  £168,866. 

All  the  business  of  the  English  poet-office 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  postmaster-general, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  caUnet,  and  has 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  His  salary  is 
£2,600  a  year.  Hia  chief  assistant  is  a  secre- 
tanr,  with  a  saUry  of  £2,000.  There  are  sev- 
onu  other  officers  who  rank  above  the  ordi- 
nary postmasters;  the  most  important  of 
whom  is  the  solicitor  of  the  department,  whose 
pay  is  to  be  £1,600  per  annum.  The  highest 
Oilary  received  by  a  postmaster  in  England  is 
£1,000,  ($4,840,)  which  is  given  in  Liverpool ; 
YOUU. 


the  lowest  is  £80,  (f  146.20,)  a  year.  The  pay 
of  the  clerks  ranges  from  £60  to  £600  per 
annum. 

Every  provision  is  made  in  England  for  the 
safe  and  speedy  transmission  of  the  mails. 
The  railwav  companies  are  bound  to  take 
them  at  such  hours  and  such  speed  as  the  post- 
master^neral  may  require.  The  prices  paid 
to  the  railway  companies  for  this  service  vary 
from  Id.  to  2a  9d.  the  mile ;  one  penny  the 
mile,  acoording  to  the  mode  of  reckoning 
adopted,  being  e^ual  to  f  14.72  a  mile  per  an- 
num, daily  service;  and  2s.  9d.,  being  equal 
to  $461.98  a  mile,  daily  service.  The  latter 
enormous  price  is  paid  in  cases  where  the  mail 
forms  almost  the  only  article  of  transport,  on 
accoimt  of  the  time  at  whidi  the  train  is 
made  to  perform  its  journey.  The  expense* 
of  the  mails  conveyed  on  coaches  are  included 
in  two  items:  the  first,  the  price  of  building 
and  keepiiw  coaches  in  repair,  which,  at  the 
marimnm,  is  $17.84  per  mile,  a  year,  daily 
service,  at  the  minimum,  $9,89  per  mile;  the 
second,  the  price  for  hoi«ing  and  oonveymg 
the  mails,  wnich  varies  from  Od.  to  6d.  per 
single  mUe.  Ajiy  driver,  horse,  or  coach,  can 
be  dismissed  from  the  service  by  the  postmaa- 
ter-g^ieniL  The  annual  cost  of  nuul  trans- 
port in  England  averages  thirteen  cents  a 
mile,  daily  service. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  payment 
of  small  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  £6, 
through  the  agency  of  the  postpoffice.  The 
money  being  deponited  at  one  office,  an  order 
for  the  amount,  deducting  the  discount,  will 
be  given  on  any  other  office  in  the  kingdom. 
The  charge  is  8d.  for  orders  of  £8  and  less ; 
6d.  for  sums  over  that  amount  within  the  spe- 
cified limits.  In  1847,  the  transactions  of  una 
character  amounted  to  £14,116,168;  and  at 
present  800  clerks  are  employed  in  attending 
to  the  business  in  the  principal  office  in  Lon- 
don ;  a  branch  of  which  exists  in  every  im- 
portant post-office  in  Great  Britaia  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  money  is  insured  in 
transitu  in  the  mails,  at  rates  stipulated  by 
each  government. 

The  transport  of  letters  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another,  forms  in  London,  as  in 
Paris,  no  inconsiderable  business.  In  the 
former  city,  there  are  employed  1,867  leiter- 
carrien^  who  receive  pay  varying  from  16a 
to  80a.  a  week.  In  1847,  more  than  thirty- 
three  miUioos  of  letters,  it  is  estimated,  exclu- 
sive of  those  cf  the  general  post,  were  deliv- 
ered in  London,  on  each  of  which  the  same 
postage  was  paid  as  is  charged  on  a  letter 
traversing  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  These  city  letters  are  delivered  ten 
times  a  day ;  in  Paris  seven  times  a  day. 

Tlie  dead-letter  office  of  England  is  an  ob- 
ject of  no  little  interest  In  1860,  about  two 
millions  of  letters  were  returned  as  dead,  no 
owners  having  been  discovered:  m  these 
there  was  found,  when  opened,  property  to 
23 
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the  amouDt  of  nearly  $2,600,000.  aome  of 
them  haying  actually  been  posted  without 
any  direction.  A  single  letter,  on  bein^  opened 
in  this  way,  not  long  since,  was  founo  to  con- 
tain banic  notes  to  the  valae  of  $7,600.  The 
dead  letters,  after  ezaminatioc,  are  sold,  lilr. 
Bowen  thinks,  for  waste  paper;  instead  of 
being  burned,  as  is  done  in  the  office  at 
Wawington.* 

Certain  features  common  to  the  post  system 
of  Ghreat  Britab  and  the  continent,  but  not  to  * 
this  country,  deserve  here  a  brief  enumeratioa 
They  are:  (a.)  the  appointment  of  a  fiscal 
officer,  not  subordinate  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, to  keep  a  chedc  on  his  accounts; 
(b.)  the  accompaniment  of  the  mails  by  armed 
guards ;  (a)  the  registration  of  letters  for  their 
sale  transmission,  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
fee;  (d.)  the  delivery  of  letters  by  the  car* 
riers,  and  a  prompt  return,  if  letters  are  not 
inquired  for,  to  the  dead-letter  office,  unless 
marked  **poata  rtstanie^*  or  to  that  effect; 
(e.)  the  bmitation  of  letters  by  weight,  in 
France  and  Qermany,  not  exceeding  ^  an  oz; 
(f )  the  conveyance  of  money  by  mail,  under 
special  regulations;  and  oth^  peculiarities 
not  important  to  mention* 

In  America,  the  history  of  the  post-office 
dates  as  fax  back  as  1677,  at  which  time  an 
office  was  established  in  Boston,  under  J(Ao 
Howard,  by  the  colonial  court  In  1688, 
another  was  created  in  Philadelphia,  by  the 
order  of  WilUam  Penn.  A  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing a  post-office  for  the  whde  country  was 
carried,  in  1700,  into  successful  operation,  by 
Col.  John  Hamilton,  of  New-Jersey ;  but  this 
was  superseded,  in  1710,  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment *'for  establishing  a  ^neral  post-office 
for  all  her  Majesty's  domimons."  Chief  letter- 
offices  were  to  be  kept  in  New- York,  and 
other  convenient  places  in  each  colony.  The 
name  of  Franklin  is  intimately  associated  with 


*  Some  very  eariooi  srtlotas  are  dtooovered  Inclosed 
within  the  lettees  opoaed  at  this  d«ad-letter  offlce. 
Mr.  Bowen,  United  SUtes.  Post-Offlce  Guide,  relates 
the  following :  **  Packages,  not  exceeding  in  weight 
sixteen  ounces,  are  permitted  to  be  sent  bj  the  Brit- 
iirfi  mail ;  and  many  curious  packages  ineoBsequence 
pass  through  the  London  post-oflce.  Game  of  Ta- 
rioua  kinds,  plum-pudding,  bits  of  wedding  cake, 
lobstera,  and,  Btrangert  of  lUI,  live  mice  and  pet  ca- 
nary blfda,  have  thus  been  forwarded,  and  safely  de- 
livered. In  one  case,  a  lot  of  leeches  were  aent  lu 
bladders,  several  of  which  burst,  and  the  water  hav- 
ing wet  the  letters,  many  of  the  poor  creatures  were 
found  crawling  over  the  oorrwpondenceof  the  nation. 
In  auotber  instanee,  a  Jar  of  strawberries  was  dis- 
patched through  the  mall,  but  being  smashed  in  the 
bag,  completely  destroyed  a  packet  fall  of  valuable 
laoe  belonging  to  the  late  Queen  Adelaide.  A  mer- 
cantile agent  goteg  hla  round  through  the  eoontty, 
aoUdtIng  orders,  found  he  had  forgot  his  pistol.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife  for  it,  and  she  aent  it  by  return  of 
mail,  lKb«lIed  and  loaded  to  the  mouth  with  powder, 
ball  and  slugs.  A  roost  dack,  a  box  of  apidera,  and 
a  live  snake,  were  also  among  the  things  forwarded 
in  this  way.  Most  cartons  of  all,  however,  was  a 
bank-note  for  XSO,  without  an  envelope,  the  two  ends 
being  merely  wafered  together,  and  ine  address  writ- 
ten on  the  badk.** 


the  early  history  of  the  Jlmeriean  postHiffiocL 
He  was  chosen  postmaster  in  1737,  and,  in 
176ft,  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  depyftj 
postmaeters'general  of  North  America.  iU 
the  latter  date,  the  length  of  the  poek-roidi 
in  the  thurteen  coloniee  was  1,682  mine,  Norlli 
Carolina  having  the  moat,  and  New*Hampehira 
the  least  In  1774,  Franklin  waa  dismissed 
from  his  office,  only  to  be  elected  nest  year 
postma0ter<generBl  by  the  Continental  Oon* 

gress.  In  1790,  after  the  poet-Kiffice  had  Isllen, 
y  the  express  terms  of  the  ooiiBtitulioa,aidcr 
the  ezdnsive  control  of  the  general  goven*- 
ment,  there  existed  in  the  Unien  ooIt  76  pos^ 
offices,  and  only  1,875  miles  length  of  post 
routesL  To  perform  ''a  complete  tooi^  be- 
tween Philadelphia  to  Httsburg  oecnpied 
twenty  days;  and  the  annual  cost  of  the  whole 
service  was  $22,702,  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States  nearly  20,000  poetroffioet,  IM,- 
200  miles  cf  post  roads,  and  68,272,282  nnlee 
of  annoal  inland  mail  traoaportaiion.  Grsai 
Britain  had,  in  1847, 4,785  poet-offieea ;  Fmn^ 
8,582.  The  number  of  letterB  orenlated  a 
our  mail  during  the  year  was  00  mfllioat; 
while  France  had  116,  and  Great  BiitaiB  the 
still  higher  number  of  800  milliona. 

Tax  Unitxd  Statu  Poer-OmoL — ^At  Ifaa 
head  of  the  po8t*offioe  dej^artment  stends  the 
Postmaster  General,  who  is  at  preeent  K.  K. 
Hall,  of  New-York.  He  has  tkree  piineipU 
assistants,  each  of  whom  preeidea  over  a  psi^ 
ticular  diviuon,  or  bureau,  of  the  gcneial 
poet-office.  These  divisions  are  the  eontiaet 
office,  the  appointment  office,  and  the  finaaee 
and  dead-letter  office;  to  which  are  to  be 
added  the  inspection  office,  preeided  over  by 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  poatoffioe  depaitmso^ 
and  the  audiUn^s  office,  presided  over  by  the 
auditor.  Under  each  of  these  preaidaig  oA- 
cere  are  a  number  of  clerks,  amounting  in  aD 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  general  postK)ffice  boikUn^,  one  of  tlie 
most  beautiful  edifices  in  Waflhingt«in»  ooea- 
pies  a  whole  square,  readies  three  stories  in 
height,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  apart- 
ments. Oompleted  under  Amos  Kendall,  it 
was  first  occupied  in  1886.  The  graond-fioor 
of  the  building  is  occupied  mainly  by  the  an* 
ditor*s  clerks,  Uie  topographers,  and  the  deaA- 
letter  office ;  the  second  floor  fay  the  ofliesn 
and  clerks  of  the  poet-office  proper.  Tte 
apartments  of  the  Poetmaster-General,  wl» 
is  also  a  cabinet  minieter,  are  situated  in  ths 
main  buildog,  and  are  elmntly  lomiBhed 
Here  he  receives  visits  of  ooeineaa  and  of 
ceremony.  The  rooms  of  his  stsiifitnntTi,  and 
those  of  the  chief  deik  and  of  thn  aoditer, 
are  contiguous  to  those  of  the  Ptostmasta^ 
G^eral.  The  wings  of  the  seoond  stesy  are 
occupied  by  the  derks  of  the  contract,  inspe^ 
tioo,  and  appointment  offices^  amoqg  whom 
are  found  a  fewbdoqging  to  the  aoditci's 
office.  The  third  stoiy  is  approprinled  Is 
derks  of  the  last^entiooed  offioe.  to  whan 
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vre  ad()ed  a  few  off  the  contract  office;  and 
tontains,  besides,  the  book-keeper^s  office,  with 
«ts  tteeoty-five,  or  more,  clerks. 
.  The  Postmatter-  OeneraL-^The  Postmaster- 
tkDeral  is  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
has  the  general  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  post-office  department  of 
the  United  States.  Through  him  the  establish 
ffleot  is  controlled  and  regulated  by  Congress; 
and  by  him  all  postmasters  are  appointed 
▼hose  income  is  not  aboye  1 1,900  per  annum. 
So  varied  and  numerous  are  the  duties  of 
this  offioer,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  them 
^can  be,  and  are  in  fact,  performed  by  him  in 
person :  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tnem  are, 
of  course^  attendee  to  by  his  assistants  and 
their  clerks;   among  whom,  especially  since 
1836,  the  strictest  order  and  atscipUne  pre- 
vail^ All  business  ib  prepared  by  the  clerks, 
and  is  then  submitted  by  them  to  the  Post- 
master-General himself,  or  one  of  his  assist- 
lUitst,  who  therenpen  enters  his  order ;  after 
which  the  papers  which  have  been  prepared 
ifl  accordance  with  such  order,  receive  his  sig- 
oature.    It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  sub- 
mit yearly  to  Congress  an  estimate  of  the 
amouat  of  monev  which  will  be  required  for 
the  department  anrinfi[  the  ensuing  nscal  year, 
(commencing  with  Jiuy,)  and  also  to  present 
an  account  of  the  expenditures  which  have 
actually  been  made  for  the  department  from 
the  time  of  the  last  annual  estimate.    His 
most  important  and  difficult  duty  is  the  regu- 
Ution  and  supervision  of  the  expenses  of  the 
department,  and  the  general  management  of 
its  monetary  affairs.    It  is  his  business,  too, 
to  pay  over,  or  to  have  paid,  all  the  revenue 
of  the  deparment  into  the  treasury  of  the 
CTnited  States,  on  the  books  of  which  it  is 
entered  to  the  credit  of  the  post-office,  as  an 
offset  to  the  debit  created  by  the  annuid  ap- 
{iropriatiou.      Besides  performing  these  du- 
ties, the    Postmaster-deneral    must    decide 
upon  the  official  forms  of  all  the  papers  to 
be  prepared  by  his  more  than  30,000  subor- 
dinates; muat  direct  in  what  manner  accounts 
are  to  be  kept  and  rendered ;  and,  in  short, 
most  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  all 
the  business,  often  complicated  and  involved, 
of  the  entire  post-office  department 

Bureaux  of  the  General  Post- Office. — Tke 
hnreaux  or  offices  into  which  the  general  post- 
oifice  is  divided  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  its 
business  have  already  been  mentioned.  Of 
these,  the  first  named,  or  cofUract  office,  has  as- 
8U;ned  to  it,  as  its  proper  duty,  the  arrangement 
of  the  mail  service,  the  making  of  mail  con- 
tracts,  the  location  of  distributmg  offices,  the 
>Dpervi.4ioa  of  the  post  roads,  (be  The  appoint- 
lient  office  has  exclusive  direction  of  matters 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  discontin- 
oance  of  post-offices,  changes  of  sites  and 
Dames,  appolatments  and  removals  of  post- 
masters^  aud  the  giving  of  instructions  to 
these  last  aamed  functionaries.    The  miscel- 


laneous affiurs  of  the  department,  also,  are 
properhr  under  the  neianagement  of  this  ba- 
reau.  The  finance  office  has  the  supervisioo 
and  management  of  all  the  financial  business 
which  is  not  attended  to  by  the  auditor.  Its 
head,  the  third  assistant  postraaster-general, 
has  charge  also  of  the  dead-letter  office,  of  the 
issiHBgof  stamps  for  the  prepayment  of  post- 
ages, and  of  the  accounts  connected  witli 
then:  issue.  The  inspection  office  examines 
the  registers  rendered  by  poetmastess  of  the 
time  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
mails ;  inquires  into  all  delinquencies  of  mail 
contractors,  postmasters,  ^c,  and  all  depreda- 
tions committed  upon  the  mail  The  auditot^i 
office  was  establisned  in  18^6.  The  duties  of 
the  superintending  officer  are  multifarious. 
He  is  "  a  comptroUer,  a  commissioner  of  rev- 
enue, an  auditor-general,  a  registrar,  and  a 
solicitor;  nay,  every  thing  in  relation  to  tlie 
fiscal  aSau^  of  the  department,  except  what 
appertains  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  his 
assistants,  and  the  treasurer.  In  short,  his 
office  is  an  'imperium  inimperio,'  and  though 
comparatively  simple  hi  its  organization,  is 
multitudinous  in  its  details."  Besides  the  au- 
ditor, there  is  connected  with  the  general  poet- 
office  a  treasurer,  an  officer  created  in  188S, 
who  receives  ana  has  charge  of  all  mooj^s 
collected  by  the  Postmaster-GsaeraL  Tne 
dead-tetter  office,  a  branch  of  the  inspectioa 
office,  thou^  not  under  the  control  of  its 
head,  occupies  four  rooms,  and  has  thirteen 
clerks  in  its  service.  Every  letter  which 
comes  to  this  office  is,  after  a  stated  mterval, 
opened  by  its  clerks ;  and  those  that  contain 
money  or  valuable  property  are  read,  and 
every  effort  made  to  discover  the  owners. 
All  the  other  dead  letters  are  cast  into  a  heap^ 
without  any  examination  of  their  contents, 
and  consumed  by  fir&  Letters  containing 
money  are  not  found  so  frequently  as  in  the 
dead-letter  office  of  England.  The  whole 
amount  received  in  this  way  in  1850  was 
$2,000.  The  chief  cause  of  the  accumulation 
of  these  dead  letters  is  misdirection.  The 
number  which  is  emptied  annually  into  the 
vaults  of  the  post-office  at  Washington  is  im- 
mense.  It  amounts,  on  an  averaffe,  to  24.000 
bushels,  or  about  20,000,000  of  letters  per 
annum.  The  postages  on  most  of  these  are 
unpaid;  it  is  estimated,  however,  that  the 

{)roportioD  of  unpaid  will  hereafter  be  much 
ess,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  postage 
law,  which  went  into  effect  last  July. 

Postmasters,  their  Duties^  etc-^'Eyerj poB^ 
master  must  be  an  actual  resident  ot  the 
place  in  which  the  office  he  superintends  is 
established ;  and  he  must  be  a  citiaen  of  the 
United  States.  He  cannot  enter  upon  his 
duties  until  he  has  taken  oath  and  given  satis- 
factory sureties  for  the  proper  performance  of 
his  official  functiona  His  duties  must  be  at* 
tended  to  by  himself  ptfrsona//y,  or  by  the  aid 
of  a  sworn  assistant  or  assistants,  if  necessary 
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No  other  person  but  himself  and  his  qualified 
assistants  can  have  access  to  the  letters  and 
papers  of  the  office,  or  interfere  in  any  way 
Tvith  the  mail  The  mail  may,  indeed,  be 
opened  within  yiiew  of  other  persons,  but  not 
within  their  reach.  The  postmaster  is  re- 
quired to  keep  his  office  open  daily  during 
tne  u^ilal  business  hours  of  the  place ;  but  on 
Sunday  He  need  keep  it  open  only  an  hour, 
but  more  if  it  be  his  pleasure  \  and,  further- 
more, he  cannot  resign  his  office  and  leave  off 
the  performance  of  his  duties  at  his  option ; 
but  must,  even  after  resignation,  superintend 
the  office  affiurs  until  a  properly  qualified 
successor  relieves  him  of  nis  charge.  Post- 
masters are  required  to  make  q^rlerly  re- 
(urns  of  the  details  of  the  business  of  their  re- 
8p)ective  offices,  and  forward  theffi  to  the  de- 

Sartment  These  returns  are  examined  by 
le  auditor,  and  their  errors,  if  containing  any, 
are  carefully  corrected.  A  failure  to  send 
their  returns  within  the  specified  time  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  fine.  Besides  making  up  and  for- 
warding the  quarterly  returns  in  question, 
every  postmaster  must  keep  in  his  office  a 
general  accovfnt  for  the  service  of  the  deport- 
ment, subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Post- 
master-General, or  any  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  furnished  to 
f!he  auditor  whenever  he  may  require  one. 
This  general  account  affords  the  means  of 
comparison  and  adjustment,  if  a  difference 
arises  between  the  accounts  of  any  postmaster 
and  those  of  the  auditor. 

The  payment  of  the  services  of  postmas- 
ters is  nxed  bv  law.  On  any  amount  of  letter 
postage  (which,  in  this  case,  includes  all  pre^ 
paid  postage  npon  transient  papers,  etc)  re- 
ceived by  them,  not  exceeding  $100  in  any 
one  year,  they  are  allowed  40  per  cent  ;  on 
any  sum  between  $100  and  |40Q,  88^  per 
cent ;  any  between  $400  and  $2,400,  80  per 
cent;  any  over  $2,400,  12^  per  cent  Be- 
sides this,  they  are  entitled  to  7  per  cent  on 
ihe  amount  of  letters  and  packets  received 
for  distribution,  but  this  only  holds  good  of 
offices  specified  by  the  Postmaster-General ; 
two  cents  on  evenr  firee  letter  not  addressed 
to  postmasters,  (unless  other  commissions 
amount  to  $600  in  the  same  quarter,)  and  60 
per  cent  on  all  sums  arising  from  postage  on 
newspapers,  magazines,  etc  Oharses  for  in- 
cidental expenses,  moreover,  are,  m  certain 
cases,  allowed  to  be  made  a^inst  the  depart- 
ment For  any  deficiency  arising  in  any  poet- 
office,  after  these  commissions  and  allowances 
are  made,  the  postmaster  has  no  claim  against 
the  United  States.  If  any  balance  is  left, 
these  deductions  bein^  made,  it  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  him  m  his  quarterly  return. 
The  payment  of  such  balance,  when  called 
for,  by  draft  or  otherwise,  must  be  made  in 
specie  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  United 
States ;  any  deficiency  in  tne  weight  of  which, 
AS  also  any  loss  of  post-office  money  or  prop- 


erty by  fire,  robbery  or  thefts  must  be  mads 
up  by  the  postmaster.  A  refusal  to  pay  over' 
balances  to  any  officer  of  the  deportment,  is 
considered  prima  facie  evidence  of  embezile- 
ment  on  tne  part  of  a  postmaster ;  whidi- 
crime,  if  proved,  as  also  any  unlawful  detain- 
ing of  a  letter  or  packet  in  his  office,  renders 
him  subject  to  heavy  legal  penalties.  Acoord- 
ing  to  the  reeent  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  there  were  appointed  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  the  SOth  June,  1861,  6,889 
postmasters,  of  whom  1,698  were  appointed 
on  the  establishment  of  new  poet-officeo.  The 
entire  number  of  post-offices  now  in  operatioo 
is  19,796;  nearbr  1,700  having  been  estab- 
lished, and  266'  &.ving  been  dis^mtibued,  dar- 
ing the  year.  In  the  same  report  is  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  commissiODS  allowed 
to  postmasters  will  be  found  tbo  moderate  for 
the  labor  required  by  (lie  new  postage  law. 
Of  the  post-offices  now  existing,  668  are  in 
Maine;  m  New-Hampshire,  866*;  Yennoot 
882  ;  Massachusetts,  685 ;  Rhode-Island,  74 ; 
Connecticut,  889;  New-Tork,  i,519;  Dela- 
ware, 60;  New-Jersey,  894;  FeoDsylvama^ 
1,790;  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia^ 
887;  Virginia,  1,2^6;  North  Carolina,  786 ; 
South  Carolina,  484 ;  Georgia,  668 ;  Florida, 
106;  Alabama,  680;  BilBsissippi,5d8  ;  Louis- 
iana, 218 ;  Arkansas,  828;  Texas,  810;  Ten- 
nessee, 760;  Kentucky,  669;  Ohio,  1,640 
Michigan,  644;  Indiana,  896;  Bliiiois,  I,0?6 
Missouri,  692;  Wisconsb,  477;  Iowa,  294 
California,  84;  Utah,l;  New-Mexico,?;  Ne- 
braska, 2;  Minnesota,  16;  Oregon,  31.  Of 
the  postmasters  superintending  theee,  86  re- 
ceive a  sahury  of  $2,000  ;  174  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000;  847  from  $660  to  $1,000 ;  2X>8  froni 
$400  to  $600;  881  from  $300  to  $400;  697 
from  $200  to  $300;  2,022  fix)m  $100  to  $200; 
8,279  from  $60  to  $100;  4,086  from  $26  to 
$60;  and  8,869  a  salary  under  $26jper  annum. 
Transportation  of  the  MaiL — The  United 
States  is  divided  into  five  contract  sedioaa, 
and  the  contract  year  commences  on  the  firflC 
of  July,  and  includes  four  civil  or  solar  yeazv 
These  contracts  for  transporting  the  mail  are 
let,  according  to  the  act  of  1846,  "  to  the  k)W- 
est  bidder  tendering  sufficient  guarantees  for 
faithful  performance,  without  c^er  refereoce 
to  the  mode  of  such  transportatioo  than  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  fol*  the  due  celerity, 
certainty,  and  security  of  such  transportatioar 
Some  of  the  leading,  and  to  the  general  ob- 
server, most  interesting  features  of  the  mail 
contract  are  the  following :  (a.)  Only  eeren 
minutes  at  the  most  are  allowed  for  openit^ 
and  closing  the  mails ;  (6.)  the  mail  is  to  be 
conveyed  in  preference  to  passeDgers,  even, 
if  necessary,  to  their  exclusion ;  {c.)  post-cffice 
blanks,  mail-bags^  and  special  agents  are  to  be 
conveyed  without  extra  diarge;  (d)  ntmil 
agents  are  to  be  conveyed  without  char^  on 
railroad  and  steamboat  lines,  when  the  size  of 
the  mail  or  other  reasons  require  it ;  {e)  lor- 
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feihires  oT  pajTi  wholly  or  partial,  according 
to  a  fixed  acate,  are  to  take  place  wbea  trips 
4ure  not  performed,  and  fines  are  imposed  mr 
Bnrivals  oehind  the  time.  For  every  failure 
to  arrive  within  the  contract  time  a  specified 
excuse  must  be  given,  and  a  register  of  such 
iSulures  and  the  alleged  excuses  must  be  kept 
%y  the  postmaster  at  Whose  office  they  occur. 
A  contractor  is  bound  to  supply  an  offices 
within  eighty  rods  df  his  route,  even  though 
they  be  established  after  the  date  of  his  con- 
tract, without  addiiionill  pay ;  and  he  is  re- 
qmred  in  iXi  cases  to  carry  the  entire  mail, 
any  leaving  behind  of  the  mail'bags  subjecting 
Bim  to  a  fine,  to  be  deducted,  as  are  all  the 
'fines  he  may  incur,  from  his  contract  pay. 
'Contractors  on  special  routes,  if  their  route 
yield  the  som  specified,  receire  that  sum,  if 
not^  they  must  bear  the  loss ;  if  it  yield  more, 
they  only  receive  the  stipulated  compensation. 
Other  rules  relative  to  the  transport  of  the 
mail,  not  qpeciiflly  relating  to  contractors, 
"worthy  of  particular  mention,  are  the  follow- 
mg :  (a.)  The  mail  cannotbe  borne  upon  a  road 
which  Ims  not  been  declared  a  post  road,  ex* 
cept  in  certain  well  understood  cases ;  (6.)  a 
member  of  Congress  can  have  no  interest  in 
any  mail  contract ;  (c.)  the  mail  can  be  carried 
only  by  fi^e  white  persons,  a  ^e  of  ^20  'being 
imposed  on  the  contractor  for  every  vioUtion 
of  the  regulation ;  {<L)  the  master  of  every 
ahip  aimiog  ^tom  taif  -port  -in  the  United 
States  at  another  where  mere  is  a  post-office, 
most  deliver  "to  the  postmaster  all  letters  in 
his  charge,  before  he  is  allowed  to  breaik  balk 
or  make  entry ;  (0)  ne  lettess  or  packets  can  be . 
carried  ever  any  post  roate  outside  of  the  mail, 
-excepting  private  messengers,  and  by  those 
who  receive  no  compensation ;  (/.)  no  post- 
master, or  his  assistant  or^lerk,  can  be  a  coo- 
tsactor,  or  be  interested  in  a  contract  for  carry- 
ii^  the  mails;  (^.)  the  Postmaster-General  is 
empowered  te  make  special  arrangements 
nvitn  the  owners  of  steamboats  and  railroads 
for  transporting  the  mails,  without  reference 
4o  the  ordieary  mode  of  making  the  mail  con. 
tracts ;  and,  lor  extraordinnry  expenses  when 
gneqniradrhe  may  grant  the  most  liberal  terms ; 
(A.)  a  mail  carrier  losing,  destroying,  or  de- 
aertiQg  his  mail,  is  litible  to  heavj^  penalties ; 
and  any  person  robbing  him  is  punisnable,  for 
the  first  offense,  with  five  years  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  seoond  with  death,  which  latter' 
-peoalty  is  also  inflicted  for  the  first  offense  if 
tiie  carrier  be  wounded  or  killed ;  {L)  jpost- 
jmasten^  drivers  of  mail-coaches,  and  mail  car-' 
jiers,  are  exempt  from  militia  and  jur^  duty. 
The  subjoined  Information  respeeting  we 
extent  and  expense  of  the  mail  contracts  for 
the  year  ending  with  the  close  of  June,  taken 
4rom  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  as 
it  appearea  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
December  Sd,  ;1861,  will  no  doubt  be  very  ac- 
-eeptable  in  the  pisesent  conneetion.  Six 
jQu^^ttnA  one  bundredand  leveoty  mailroutes 


were  in  operation  in  the  ITnited  -States,  form* 
ing  an  aggregate  length  of  169,290  miles,  and 
involving  an  annual  cost  for  the  transportation 
of  mails  of  $3,421,754.  The  total  annusil 
tran^ortation  amounts  to  58,272,252  mileq^ 
of  which  8,668,707  are  performed  upon  rail- 
roads, at  an  avenage  cost  of  about  eleven 
cents  five  mills  per  mile ;  5,464,982  miles  in 
steamboats,  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  cents 
three  mills  per  mile;  19,726,588  miles  in 
coaches,  at  about  five  cents  three  mills  per 
mile ;  and  19,521,975  miles  in  modes  not 
specified,  at  about  four  cents  eight  mills  per 
mile.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
this  statement  exhibits  an  increase  of  13,854 
miles  in  the  length  of  inland  mail  routes,  and 
of  $547,110  in  the  annual  cost  of  transporta- 
tion; but  the  comparison  IS  irrespective  of  the 
routes  in  California  and  Oregon,  In  the  for- 
mer state  the  annual  transportation  amounts 
to  537,476  miles,  and  the  annual  cost  to 
$130,270 ;  In  the  latter  to  66,960  miles,  at  an 
animal  cost  of  $40,441.  There  are  six  foreign 
man  routes,  three  of  which  are  imder  contract 
with  the  post  office  department^  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2. 09  9-10  per  mile ;  and  three  under 
contract  with  the  Navy  Department^  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2.42  6-10  per  mile. 

Dittributum. — In  order  to  insure  certainty, 
regularity,  and  dispatch,  in  sending  packets 
from  one  remote  point  to  another,  offices  have 
been  established,  whidi,  besides  the  usual 
duties,  perform  the  work  of  distribution.  Mucb 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upoa  this  subject 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  different  officials 
connected  with  the  department.  Systematic 
distribution  was  first  attempted  by  the  elder 
Granger,  (1810;)  each  postmaster,  previous 
to  his  time,  being  left  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  best  and  most  expeditions 
route  for  forwarding  the  matter  of  his  mails. 
Modifications  were  subeequenUjr  made,  at 
different  times,  in  this  scheme,  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  arrangement  now  existing.  Tt 
is  unnecessary  to  give  here  the  details  of  the 
plan  of  distnbution.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that^  with  all  its  modifications,  it  is  yet  quite 
imperfect,  and  frequently  halts  in  its  opera- 
tion. Notwithstanding  inl  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  mistakes,  thev  are  constantly  occur- 
ring. Three  hundreci  letteni,  for  example, 
are  received  daily  at  the  New- York  office 
which  are  improperly  sent  there  for  dis^ 
tribution;  thus  causing,  as  in  many-  other 
places,  a  double  distribution,  each  of  which 
would  cost  the  general  post-office  a  commission 
of  7  per  cent,  if  provision  were  not  m&de^o 
prevent  it  in  New- York.  The  commissions  on 
letters  erroneously  sent  for  distribution  to  the 
New-York  office  would,  if  charged,  amount  in 
one  year  to  $85,328  ;  as  it  is,  they  are  only 
saved  by  the  employment  of  extra  clerks,  with 
much  confusion  ana  delay,  and  with  much  ex- 
pense for  clerk  hire,  te  the  department  Mc 
Bowen  computes  the  amount  of  money  fftidai 
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present  bj  the  department  for  double  distri- 
DutioD ;  at  9800,000  per  annum ;  which,  he 
Bays,  is  less  than  one  Half  what  was  formerlv 
paid  on  iJie  same  aooount  A  more  mmple 
scheme  than  that  now  in  <^ration,  and  one 
that  will  save  all  these  extra  expenses,  is  that  of 
single  distributloD,  as  proposed  by  this  gentle- 
man. It  is  not  important  that  his  plan  sbevld 
be  exhibited  here  at  full  length ;  it  is  enough 
%o  say,  thafc  it  is  based  on  the  present  distribu- 
tion scheme,  that  it  is  easily  understood,  and 
not  difficult  to  bo  put  into  execution.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  department  will  giye  the  plan  a  &ir 
consideration;  for  to  such  it  is  fiilly  entitled, 
as  haying  been  matured  by  one  whose  expe- 
dience in  the  practieal  working  of  the  post- 
office  system  of  this  country  gives  weight  to 
his  opinions,  and  who  deserves  our  thanks  for 
the  labor  and  e^cpense  whidi  he  has  undergone 
io  the  preparation  and  complete  explanation 
•f  the  arrangement  he  proposes. 

JRatM  e/"  Mtemal  Piuage, — The  new  post- 
age law  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1861.  According  to  this  law,  the  postage  on 
a  letter  not  weighing  over  half  an  Qun$e^  sent 
any  distance  in  the  United  States^  not  exceed- 
ing 8.,006  mileS)  is  three  unUt  if  paid  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  titYQ  cents,  not  prepaid.  Tor  any 
diBtance  oyer  S>000  miles  the  rates  arc  doubled. 
If  sent  wholly  or  In  part  by  se|a,  or  to  or  from 
a  country  wtth  whicn  the  United  States  has 


no  postal  treaty,  the  rates  are  f«n  eentt  fat  waj 
distance  under  2,500  miles,  and  twenty  txnU 
for  any  additional  distance.  A  letter  weigh- 
ing oyer  half  an  ounce,  no  ntatter  how  little,  i» 
charged  double  postage ;  and  so  eyerr  addi- 
tionai  half  ounce,  or  firaetio»  thereof,  is  cnar^' 
three  eents,  er  five  cents  additional,  arcordmg 
as  the  letter  is  or  is  not  prepaid.  iNrop-lettefi 
or  letteas  put  in  the  post-office  for  deuvery  in 
the  same  place,  are  charged  one  ««n<  eadb, 
whether  prepaid  er  not  &  all  eases,  the  dis- 
tance which  a  letter  is  conveyed  is  estimated 
by  that  of  the  post-road  JkiDg  which  it  is 
transmitted.  Sh^,  steamboat,  and  way  let- 
ters appear  to  be  chargeable  as  before  the  pM- 
sage  of  the  law---^t';r  €mi%  each,  if  deliverodt 
at  the  office  ef  original  reception,  and  Imo  eemU 
additional  if  Iqrwarded  t»  aaother  effice  for 
delivery. 

The  postage  oanew^;)apers,  pampUets,  etc., 
is  determined  by  a  eompUcaUd  cakndatioo. 
Its  manner  of  aujnstment  is  very  unaatiB&C' 
tory  to  the  public,  and  ia  many  cases  the  rate 
itself  is  deeidedly  higher  (senietimes  twice  as 
high]|  than  under  the  former  regulatiew.  It  is 
not  ukely  that  these  rates  w31  ooDtinue  Isag  b 
force.  They  are  best  exhibited  in  the  tabulsr 
form  in  which  they  were  erigioallj  paUiahed 
on  the  I4ih  of  June  last^  by  the  P£ato>aater 
General 
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From  and  alar  the  80th  «f  Jnnei  186S,  fbr  eath  newspaper  not 
exceeding  three  ounoee  in  weight,  the  annexed  lates  pes  qosrtev 
are  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance.  These  rates  only  apply  where 
the  paper  is  sent  fh)m  the  office  of  pnhlieation  to  actual  and  hcma 
JM€  suMcrlbers. 
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let.  Wteklp  Paperit  only  ufaen  sent  as  above  stated,  are  te  be  deltvered  free  in  the  eonaU 

l^ubUshed,  and  ibis  altbongh  conveyed  In  the  mail  over  2S  miles. 

2d.  Newspapers  containing  not  over  300  sq^uare  inches,  are  to  be  charged  one  quarter  the  aiboreialaa. 

Sd.  Pobllahere  of  newspapers  are  allowed  exchange  fl^ee  ot  postage,  one  copy  ot  etteh  nnmhcw  eck|y;  aa 
this  prlvUege  extends  to  newspapers  pnMlshed  in  Canada. 

4th.  The  wdght  of  newspapeni  mnst  be  talien  or  detemined  when  they  are  ki  a  dry  stair. 

5lh.  Postmasters  are  not  entitled  to  receive  newspapers  fsee  of  postage  under  theiv  franking  pzivOegt. 

•th.  Payment  ia  advance  does  not  entitle  Uie  party  payiog  to  any  deduction  from  the  altoyc  rates. 
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an  ounce,  beyond  the  ten  ounces  embraced  in  this  table,  an 
additional  rate  most  he  chained. 
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lit.  On  ereiT  tzansieiit  newgpaper.unsealed  drcoUr.  bandbiU,  engraTing,  pamphlet,  periodical,  magazine, 
book,  and  every  other  deevlpuoQ  orprioted  matter,  the  above  rates  must  in  all  cases  be  pre-paid  according 
to  the  wetght. 

fCSd.  Wheaeror  ■njprfaited  matter  on  which  the  pottage  it  required  to  be  pre-paid,  tball,  thiongh  the  Inat- 
ieation  of  poetmattait  or  otherwite,  be  teot  without  pre-paynent,  the  tame  shall  bo  charged  with  doable 
the  above  rates. 

3dL  Boaad  bookt  and  paroalt  of  printed  matter  not  weighing  over  33  ounces,  thall  be  deemed  m^lable 
nmtter. 

Periodlcait  pabliidied  at  iotervalt  not  exoeedlng  three  momhs,  and  sent  from  the  office  of  pablication,  to 
actual  bo—fidt  subscribers,  are  to  be  charged  with  one  half  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  last  of  the  above 
tables,  and  pre>pajrment  of  a  quarter  postage  thereon  must  In  all  eases  be  required.  Periodicals  published 
at  intervals  of  more  than  three  montha  are  charged  with  the  ftill  rate,  wbioh  must  be  pre-paid. 

In  ctM  there  is  en  or  in  any  newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  matter,  or  paper  oonneoted 
therewith,  any  maonscript  of  any  klna  by  which  information  shall  be  asked  for,  or  communicated  in  writing, 
or  by  marsa  or  tlgna,  the  said  newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  matter,  becomes  subject  to 
letter  pottage ;  and  It  is  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  to  remove  the  wrappers  and  envelopes  fh>m  all  printed 
■utter  and  pamphlett  not  obliged  with  letter  pottage,  for  the  purpote  of  atoet  tahiing  whether  there  is  upon 
or  connected  with  it  any  tach  printed  matter,  or  in  tuch  ptdcage  any  matter  or  thing  which  would  authorize 
or  require  the  chaige  of  a  higlier  rate  of  postage  thereon. 

lUOes  of  Foreign  Pa8im,-^ThB  nttes  of 
postage  betireeQ  the  TTnitea  States  and  Chreat 
^ritftiD  are  detenained  bj  the  poetal  treaty 
of  MajT,  1849.  Previom  to  tius  treaty,  the 
Brkish  goveramaot  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  sea-pottage  between  thb  ooaotry  and 
Sarope.  Eiren  letters  eonveyed  across  the 
Ma  in  our  own  vessels  could  not  be  delivered 
or  posted  in  Great  Britain,  without  the  pre- 
payment to  that  country  of  the  entire  sea- 
postage.  The  postal  treaty  has  totally  changed 
litts  obiectionaole  state  of  affairs;  and  the  rev- 
onne  derived  from  sea-letters,  amounting  an- 
nuallv  to  about  $1,000,000,  instead  of  going 
wholly  to  one,  is  now  divided  between  the  two 
flovemmeotflL  The  rates  of  postage,  as  estab- 
uahed  by  the  treaty,  are  as  follows : 

The  entire  postage  between  any  office  in  the 
United  States,  (Oaufomia  and  Oregon  except- 
od,)  and  any  other  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
ia  tiem^y/ovr  emit,  for  a  letter  not  weighing 
more  than  half  an  ounce ;  fortjf-eiffhi  for  one 
ezoeedbg  that  weight;  ninety-wf,  if  the 
weight  exeeed  an  ounce,  but  not  two  ounces; 
the  rate  being  douUed  after  the  first  ounce. 
The  postage  may  be  left  unpiud ;  if  paid,  all 
that  18  due  must  be  given  at  onee,  as  fractional 
payments  will  be  disregarded.  Letters  irom 
or  to  Oregon  or  California  are  chaiged  five  cents 
more  than  the  above  mentioned  rates.  Of  this 
postage  on  foreign  letters,  the  British  govern- 
ment, if  it  oonvers  the  letter  in  its  own  packet, 
retains  all  but  five  eenie.  If  a  letter  oe  car- 
ried over  the  ocean  in  an  American  steamer, 
that  government  retains,  on  ooUecttne  the  post- 
age, only  three  eenta  out  of  the  whole,  the  rest 
being  credited,  and  ultimately  paid,  to  the 
United  States 

Newspapers  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
mn  chai^d  tw>  cents  postage,  which  must  be 
iwepaid  ra  America ;  out  newspapers  coming 
theooe  are  paid  for,  at  the  same  rate,  when 
delivered.  On  pamphlets,  books,  and  periodi- 
cals, the  postage  is  lioo  eente  each,  when  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  two  ounces;  and  one  cent 
feevery  additional  ounce,  prepaid,  if  sent  from 
bere,  but  not  otherwise. 

Letten  aeot  to  other  foreigD  oountiies  In  or 


out  of  Europe,  which  have  to  pass  in  their 
transit  through  Great  Britain,  must,  if  they  are 
to  be  transported  in  an  English  steamer,  have 
the  United  States  posta||[e,  and  that  only,  pre* 
paid ;  if  sent  by  an  American  vessel,  they  must 
nave  both  the  inland  and  ocean  postage  pre- 
paid. Letters  sent  from  the  United  States  by 
one  of  our  steamers,  to  any  point  on  Uie  con- 
tinent of  Europe  where  they  touch,  must  be 
prepaid,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  the  half 
ounce.  Newspapers,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, will  pay  two  cents.  The  postage  to 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  recently  twelve  and  a  hi^f 
cents  per  half  ounce,  is  now  ten  cents  prepai<i 
if  the  letter  be  sent  not  over  a  distance  of 
2,000  miles;  over  2,000  miles,  the  postage  is 
ten  cents  the  half  ounoa  The  postage  on  let* 
ters  sent  to  the  Britidi  West  Indie^  whioh 
must  be  paid  in  advance,  is  the  same  as  that 
charged  upon  letters  forwarded  to  Cuba.  The 
charge  on  newspapers  is  two  cents,  Letters 
sent  to  such  of  the  West  India  Islands  as  are 
not  British,  are  charged  thirty-five  cents  the 
half  ounce,  for  distances  not  over  2,600  miles, 
and  forty-five  cents  for  any  distance  over,  to  be 
prepaid ;  as  also  letters  coming  thence.  News- 
papers are  chaiged  four  cents.  The  postage 
on  letters  sent  to  South  America  is,  in  general, 
fifty  cents  per  half  ounce,  prepaid ;  on  news- 
papers, <fcc.,  eight  cents  per  ounce.  Letters  sent 
intoOanada  from  any  office  in  the  United  Statee, 
not  over  3,000  miles  from  the  Canada  line,  by 
the  route  travelled,  are  charged  ten  cents  for 
the  first  half  oonoe,  increasing  proportionally 
for  every  finction  of  a  half  ounce;  over  8,000 
miles  fifteen  cents ;  prepayment  being  optional. 
Mailing  of  Newspaper $,-^^vefy  facility  for 
mailing  and  transmitting  theur  newspapers,  is 
granted  by  law  and  by  usage  to  eaitors  and 
pubUshers.  If  their  mail  is  large,  they  are 
furnished  with  bags  and  allowed  to  make  it 
up  themselves,  and  transmit  it  without  fur- 
ther examination;  and  yet,  in  case  of  mia> 
carriage  of  papers,  postmasters  are  held  re- 
sponsible, unless  tbev  can  show  that  the  foult 
hes  with  the  publisher  or  the  mail  contraot- 
ors.  Packets  of  newspapers  addressed  to 
one  office  cannot  be  openod  at  9Dothv,;  «Qd 
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if,  by  accident,  a  packet  should  lose  its  wrap- 
per, the  postmaster  discovering  it  is  bound 
either  to  re-direct  it,  or  to  return  it  to  the  pub- 
lisher. And  no  postmaster  is  allowed  to  lend 
or  tosuflier  to  be  rend,  in  his  office,  any  news- 
)Mper  directed  to  another  person;  but  to 
guard  against  fraud,  he  is  not  only  permitted 
but  required  to  take  the  wrappers  off  from 
papers  which  oome  to  his  office  in  enrelopee 
— these  wrappers  not  being  counted  part  of  the 
newspapers,  and  not  being  subject  to  postage. 

Collection  of  Postage  and  Velivery  of  Let' 
tern. — Nothing  but  specie  can  be  taken  for  post- 
ages ;  and  postmasters  are  not  authorized,  in 
any  case,  to  give  credit  Postage  on  news- 
papers regularly  subscribed  for  is  to  be  paid 
quarterly  in  advance.  Letters  may  be  deliv- 
ered only  to  the  person  addressed,  or  to  one 
authorized  to  receive  them,  by  order,  which 
order,  however,  is  sometimes  implied.  Letters 
delivered  to  the  wrong  person,  and  opened  by 
him  through  mistake,  must  receive  his  endorse- 
ment to  that  effect,  and  be  returned  therewith 
to  the  post-office. 

Letter  Carriers  and  Mail  Agente, — Post- 
masters may  em]>loy  letter-earriertf  who  are 
qualified  for  their  office,  by  giving  to  the 
United  States  approved  bonda  Their  com- 
pensation in  large  cities  is  otie cent i>er  letter; 
m  small  cities,  two  cents,  as  formerly ;  on  each 
paper  they  are  entitled  to  ^  cent.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  mail  carrier  to  receive  and  convey 
all  letters  to  the  post-office  which  are  handed 
to  him  more  than  a  mile  from  the  office.  Be- 
side tliese  carriers,  there  are  employed  (by  the 
Postmaster-General)  on  certain  railroad  and 
steamboat  routes^  mail  agents  and  mail  mes- 
sengerSf  who  are  qualified  by  taking  the  re- 
quired oaths,  and  who,  like  mail  carriers,  are 
exempt  from  militia  and  jury  duty. 

Postage  Stamps  and  Advertising  Letters, — 
Postage  stamps,  of  the  denomination  of  oiur, 
threefand'tteelve  cents,  may  be  purchased  to 
any  amount,  at  important  offices;  and  these 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  money,  and  are,  in 
some  respects,  more  convenient  for  the  pre- 
payment of  postage.  Such  a  stamp  is  can- 
celled by  the  postmaster  in  whose  office  the 
letter  bearing  it  may  have  been  deposited. 
Letters  remaining  uncalled  for  in  any  office  are 
to  be  advertised  every  week,  or  less  frequently, 
according  to  a  fixed  rule,  in  the  paper  of  the 
place  in  which  the  office  is  situated  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
per  letter.  If  there  be  no  paper  in  the  town, 
or  if  the  list  be  refused,  the  postmaster  must 
post  up,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  a  manuscript 
list  of  the  letters  in  question. 

7he  Franking  Privilege, — Certain  citizens 
and  officers  of  government  are  entitled  to  free- 
dom of  postage  on  their  letters  and  )^>ackets : 
among  tliese  are  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
any  person  who  has  been  President  of  the 
United  states,  the  Vice-President,  members  of 
CkngresB,  and  delegates  from  territories,  the 


governors  of  states,  the  three  assistaDt  post- 
masters-general, and  certain  postmasters,  eadi, 
however,  under  giren  restrictions.  Besides 
these,  publishers  of  newspapers,  periodicals, 
etc,  not  exceeding  16  oa.  m  weighty  may  ex- 
change with  each  other,  postage  free.  Tlie 
franking  privilege  is  purely/personal :  it  travels 
with  its  possessor,  and  can  be  exercised  only  ia 
one  place  at  the  same  time.  Franks  camot 
be  left  behind  on  envelopes  for  letters  to  be 
written  by  another  person ;  yet  this  role  ia 
perpetually  violated,  without  reflectkn,  by 
members  of  Congress.  Postmasters,  whose 
yearly  receipts  do  not  exceed  |200,  can  frank 
letters  to  publishers  of  newapapera,  as  their 
agent,  for  tae  agency  bemg  taxen  formated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  frank.  l%e  free 
matter  sent  to  and  ftatn.  Waahbgton,  dnriog 
the  last  two  years,  wotdd  have  realued  $1,796^- 
920,  at  the  present  rates,  and  $4,240,820  at  the 
rates  in  force  ayear  ago;  and  this  not  ooimting 
newspapers,  et&  This  aboae  of  the  priyikge 
requires  legislatiye  action. 

Jjost  Letters,  Ae, — ^Mooey  or  any  Taloabla 
f>roperty  transmitted  by  the  mail,  is  at  tha 
risk  of  the  owner.  If  a  letter  is  lost^  the  de- 
partment will  makeeveiy  efibrt  to  recoyer  i^ 
and  to  punish  any  one  wno  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  loss.  To  assist  it  in  its  efforts  U>  do  as^ 
the  loser  should  forward  to  Washington  all  the 
particulars  which  he  can  collect  reapecting  the 
mailing  of  the  letter,  etc  Should  not  the  let- 
ter or  money  be  recovered  after  all,  there  ia 
no  remedy ;  the  courts  have  frequently  dedded 
in  favor  of  the  department^  and  there  is  only 
in  certain  cases  a  remedy  against  the  pos^ 
master.  The  postmaster  is  liable  for  the  lai% 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  it  waa  raatained  ia 
consequence  of  his  negligence. 

Expenses  and  Receipts  of  the  JOepatrtmemL^ 
The  entire  expenditure  of  the  last  year,  aagivea 
in  the  Postmaster-Gleneral*s  late  report.  (Deo, 
1861,)  amounted  to  |6,2'78,401 ;  but  this  in- 
cludes a  payment  made  to  Oreat  Britain,  and 
a  payment  under  an  award.  The  ordinary  ex- 
penditure was  $6,024,566.  The  receipte  dur- 
ing the  same  period  amounted  to  $6,786,49$; 
of  whicl)  $5,369,242  were  derived  from  letter 
(including  foreign)  postage  and  stamps  ai^, 
and  $1,035,180  from  postage  on  newspapers 
periodicals,  etc.  Allowance  muat  be  mads 
here  for  the  sum  payable  to  Britain,  and  fcr 
that  for  additional  appropriatiooa.  Tbtte  al- 
lowances made,  the  ordinary  reyenues  ars 
$6,651 ,977,  being  an  increase  of  $999,006  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  a  balanee  of 
$527,41 1  over  the  proper  expenditnrea  of  tht 
present  year.  The  estimatea  expenses  for  the 
current  year  are  $7,128,448.  llie  reduced 
rates  on  printed  matter,  and  the  extensioa  of 
the  exchaoge  privilege  to  puUisheis,  will 
alone,  it  is  thought^  rednoe  the  reyenue  for  the 
current  year  $500,00a  If  all  the  free  matt« 
carried  in  the  mail  were  charged  with  postage^ 
it  would,  at  the  preeent  ratos^  add  to  the  rev- 
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between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  per 
annmn. 

In  his  late  report,  Mr.  HaU  reoommends  that 
the  rates  on  letters  remain  as  they  now  are, 
bat  that  not  more  tiban  two,  or  at  most  three, 
rates  of  inland  postage  should  be  fixed  on 
newspapers  sent  to  smiscribers,  and  that  the 
postage  on  transient  newspapers  and  other 
printed  matter  should  be  more  nearly  assimi- 
lated to  the  ordinary  newspaper  rates.  "  It  is 
diflScult^"  he  says,  and  the  remark  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  **to  assign  a  sufficient 
reason  for  charging  upon  sudi  periodicals  as 


the  reviews,  the  numerous  magazines,  and 
theological,  medical,  and  law  periodicals,  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  postage  charged 
for  the  same  distance  upon  an  equal  weight  of 
newspapers.  Such  penodicals  are  less  ephem- 
eral than  the  ordinary  newspapers,  and  cer- 
tainly not  less  beneficial  in  their  iDfluence."  It 
is  hoped  Uiat  Ck)ngTess  will  take  this  matter 
in  hand  during  the  present  session,  and  reduce 
to  something  like  regularity  and  fairness  our 
present  anomalous  system  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  postage. 


Afpsndiz  I — Statement  of  the  numher  of  Poet-offieet,  the  length  of  Mail  Roittee,  and 
extent  ef  Mail  Trantpottation  in  the  United  SttUei,  and  of  the  Amount  of  ReeHpte  and 
SxpendUuree  of  the  Poet-affice  J)epartm,entf  under  appropriate  heade,  in  each  year,  from 
1840  to  1861,  indueive. 


TKA.BS 


18tO 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1B47 
1848 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


8 


1^ 

p 

SB 


13,468 
13,778 
13,783 
13,814 
14,103 
14,188 
14,001 
15,146 
16459 
16,747 
18,417 
19,796 


8 

I 

155,739 
155,026 
149,733 
14^,295 
144,687 
143,940 
149,679 
153,818 
163,906 
167,703 
178,872 
193,036 
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3,889,053 
8,946,450 
4,434,968 
5,608,402 
5,747,355 
6,464,508 
7,781,828 
8,064,928 
8,713,900 
8,945,153 
10,634.574 
13,855,909 


\ 


32,481,723 
3i,n50,075 
30,411,790 
29,560,409 
29,662,209 
29,149,677 
89,616,670 
30302,977 
32^,379 
33,598,916 
35,906,849 
38,849,069 
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4,003,776  07 

3,813,788  61 

3,963,815  80 

3,738,307  54 

8,676,161  53 

8,660,231  38 

03,881,697  74 

»3,198,057  43 

3,840,304  10 

e3,883,768  68 

d4,575,668  86 

e5,369,843  76 


685,339  61 

566.345  46 

573,925  35 

543.377  39 

649.743  83 

608.765  8S 

/652.142  48 

^643.160  50 

767,834  85 

819,016  20 

919,486  94 

1,035.130  80 


TEARS 


RECEIPTS. 


Appendix  L  eontintted. 


1840 
1841 
1S43 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1B4A 
1847 
1848 
1840 
18S0 
1851 


I 


4,516  34 

38,743  20 

A503,966  SO 

14,640  50 

11,882  47 

J170345  20 

i645,349  74 

1171,329  13 

58,438  90 

3,307  46 

4,835  06 

6,336  68 


S 

f 

•s 

I 


4,543,581  98 

4,407,726  37 
5,039,506  65 
4,396,885  48 
4,337,287  83 
4,439,841  80 
4,089,089  97 
4,013,447  14 
4,161,077  85 
4,705,176  28 
5,40g>54  86 
6,410,604  33 


EXPZKDITURES. 


3,313,043  61 
3,034,813  91 
4,193.196  06 
3,983,612  47 
3,912,946  78 
2,898,630  48 

3.507.454  66 

3.476.455  68 
3,545,333  13 
3,577,407  71 
3,065,786  36 
3,638,063  54 


a 

II 


1,029,477  90 
l,03li79  83 
l,04l'535-15 
905,009v57 
988,330^20 
1,083,118^06 
1,042,079  74 
1,060,-.  28  19 
1,354,845  65 
1,330,931  34 
1.549,376  19 
1,781,686  34 


476,745  13 
443,334  48 
441,090  56 
307,931  67 
395,835  73 
388,989  45 
444,798  02 
434,591  85 
537,373  50 
680,730  08 
697,790  88 
958,651  80 


I 

H 

r 


4,718,335  64 
4,490,727  61 
6,674,751  76 
4,374,763  71 
4,996,513  70 
4  330,731  09 
4,084,333  43 
8,971,275  12 
4,326,850  37 
4,479,040  13 
5,212,953  43 
/6,37e,401  68 


BHPBaaNcas  to  appbiidxz  i. 

<a)  Indodlng  $310,305  28  received  for  leUer  postages  of  the  Government    (h)  Do.  $163,505  48  reoeived 

w  do.  do.  (e)  Including  $35,611  32  of  British  postages,  (d)  Including  $147,063  82  of  British  postages.  («) 
Indudiog  $58,626  44  of  British  postages.  (/)  Including  $23,089  81  received  for  newspaper  and  pamphlet 
poaU^es  of  the  Oovemment  (g)  Including  030,943  50  received  for  ditto.  (A)  Including  $482  657  drawn 
firom  tlie  Treaannr  under  the  act  approved  9th  September,  1841.  (i)  Including  $150  Omi,  dnwn  from  the 
Tkeaaory  under  the  3l8t  section  of  the  not  of  3d  March,  1845.    (;)  Inolndiog  $600,000,  drawn  nrom  the 

"■ wy  under  section  31  of  the  act  of  .March  8d,  1845.    (*)  Including  8125,000,  drawn  fkrom  the  Treaauiy 

the  9d  aeetiOQ  of  the  aet  df  the  lOih  June,  1646.    (0  Including  $233,335  40  paid  for  British  postages. 

_        _  J.  HabboM,  Third  ^aaiatant  Poatmtuter'Otnerai, 

Post^Ue  Dtpertmmt,  JTotember  88, 1851. 
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Appendix  lI,^The  fottowinff  table  ikmu  very  nemrip  the  number  of  Poei-efSeeg  hi  e^dk  SUk 
and  Territory  on  the  80M  day  of  June  laat,  eUueified  according  to  the  compenaaiian  tJlemti 
to  each  Poettna*ter,/or  theJUeal  year  1860-61. 


!  i  BTATU 
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1 
0 

1 

6 
1 
1 
3 
3 
9 

1 

~l 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

5 

86 

T 

s 
1 

6 
5 
3 

14 
4 
6 

31 

5 
13 
4 
8 
8 
S 
8 
1 
3 
6 

""l 

1 
2 
6 
16 
8 
8 
7 
1 
4 
4 
4 

1 
179 

1 
S 

18 
5 
10 
80 
3 
11 
50 

7 

30 

2 

9 

5 

9 

7 

4 

10 

6 

8 

1 

4 

11 

19 

81 

14 

10 

15 

9 

9 

3 

"l 
S 

I47 

1 

S 

1 

5 

1 

5 

S8 

1 

e 

84 

1 
4 

19 
4 

13 
7 
2 
6 
2 
7 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
6 

17 
3 
6 
7 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 

906 

1 

S 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

s 

§ 

8 

S 
8 

i 

s 

< 

1 

Maine. 

SI 

12 

7 

44 

~21 
84 

4 
6 

94 
4 

13 
6 
5 

13 
1 
8 
9 
8 

1 

8 
23 

11 
12 

i 

9 

^  14A  171 

«4      •■ 

New-Hampahire 

16 

56!    SS     72     94      3S 

Termont 

27I    77   104'    87'    S     aO 

Maaip^cbiitf  tte.  ^  w « 

fiO!  ISr^  137     93}    41^     9BI 

Rhode  Island 

3;    17     IS'    22;    1«      74 

Connecticut 

99     65     US*    741    4S      B» 

Kew-York 

118 

8 
12 
66 

367)  52T  537I  M  S^ 

8!      9     »    29t      m 

Delaware 

Ifew-Jeraey , 

35     79     9Sl  150>     8N 

P«nn0ylvania 

163   808   419  751    LTM 

Maryland  and  Diatrlet  of  GolnmbU. 

15|    87'    79^    «3i  lOi     137 

TliginUk 

28 

93>  171'  ma  ttS    1.99C 

North  OaroUna. 

15 

13 

17 

5 

7 

17 

6 

6 

6 

16 

16 

49 

13 

» 

4A 

17 

IB 

7 

1 
1 

697 

98 
18 
67 

8 
40 
46 
25 
12 
33 
43 
58 
2ie 
4f» 
56 
84 
54 
32 
24 

7 

""1 
2 

65     96'  W»      781 

South  Carolina. 

31'  1I»  285      494 

Georgia. 

88{  163  $08      636 

Florida 

9     98J    53      106 

Alabama 

101  123  271    an 

llisalaaippi 

74)   90  aoft    sa 

fjOttiiiana ,,,  ,   ,*»* 

^    36.    97      211 

arr  63  211    m 

Arkaniwf. ..^. ».  . 

Ttxaa..... • 

32    47|  178-     SB 

Tianaewwe , 

82}  I2r  469      W 

Kentucky 

8S   116  302      m 

Ohio 

353  386   S«5  Ijm 

60;  Its  S7S     SM 

Indiana 

185!  900   439      ai 

niinoia 

145,  9D3  408    1^ 
8S     97   SaO      M 

Misaouri 

OT 

84   231      477 

Iowa 

31 
6 

1 

8»'  169    m 

CallfMrnln..... x.  , 

4       6>       S 

Utah 

—  I         t 

—  *        t 

New-Mexioo 

Nflhraaka. ,      , 

1      10        16 

diQBon.  •• ••...•..•..•••...••■•. •.,«..••... 

2 
i022 

4 

2     19       31 

t 

8279 

isMsm  it,ni 

Appendix  III. — StaUmitU  of  the  number  of  Post-<ffiee8  and  length  of  Poat-roade  m  At 
United  States,  'the  annual  amount  paid  for  Mail  Trantportatum^  and  of  Reeetpte  W 
jBxpendituree  of  the  Po9t-4^ee  DepaHmmU  at  periode  <if  feee  yeara,  from  1*790  to  1835, 
ineiueive. 


7KAA8 


1790, 
1795. 
18U0, 
1805 
1810. 
1815 
1831 
1835 
1830 
1835 


i 

I 


I 


75 

453 

903 

1,558 

2,300 

3,000 

4;5fi0 

6,677 

8,450 

10.770 


1,875 
13,907 
20  817 
81,0W 
36.406 
43,748 
72.492 
94J052 
115,176 
142,774 


I 

1 

a. 


SL 


92,061  00 

75,850  00 

128.644  09 

239,635  00 

327,906  00 

487,779  00 

782,425  00 

785,616  00 

1,272,156  00 

1,533;e22  00 


37,985  00 

160,620  00 

280,804  00 

421,873  00 

651,684  00 

1,048,065  00 

1,111.927  00 

1,3' 6,925  00 

1,919.300  on 

8.l52,ar7i6  00 


E 

I 


aa.140  00 

117.893  09 

213,094  09 

877.3^7  00 

4O.Vi09  00 

748,191  6t 

1,10IM»6«0 

1,9.'9,«0  09 

1,939.100  60 

2.565,108  «9 


Poet'offiee  JDepartment,  Nov,  28, 1861. 


J.  Mabbov,  ITurd  Aaaiktani  PoatmrnaUr-OmeroL 
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POST  SYSTEM— Anoxxmt.— One  of  the 
most  important  steps  taken  bj  Gjrus,  when 
be  had  subjugated  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
was  to  create  an  establishment  similar  to  our 
modern  posts,  bj  which  the  most  speedy  in- 
ielligeoce  was  convejed  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  his  vast  empire.  &tween  Sardis, 
flw  capital  of  Lvdia,  and  Lnsa,  the  residence 
of  the  Persuui  king,  there  are  computed  to 
baye  been  one  hundred  and  eleven  houses. 
The  distance  of  the  road  has  been  estimated 
at  18,400  Greek  stadia,  nearly  equal  to  1,840 
gemaphieal  miles.  From  the  errors  of  tran- 
Bcrioen,  howeyer,  as  appears  from  a  note  to 
Macpherson,  there  is  some  apparent  disaffree- 
ment  upon  this  point,  and  commeotatorsnaye 
consequently  been  much  puzzled  in  reconciling 
tibe  remote  distances  by  which  the  houses  were 
Beparated.  We  may  regard  the  inference 
irnich  has  sesulted,  that  some  of  the  stages  are 
eyidently  omitted,  as  a  legitimate  one,  though 
we  may  not  conceive  fully  the  advantages  re- 
soltiag  from  the  foct  as  ooodueive  to  any  very 
important  end. 

Italy  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of 
tbe  system  of  posts.  Constituted  prindjAlly 
with  the  view  of  obtaming  intelligence  from 
the  army,  under  the  Emperor  Augustus,  it 
was  in  tne  most  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
couriers  employed  were  remarkable  for  their 
extraordinary  swiftness.  Dispatches  from 
Sdavooia  were  received  by  Augustus  in  four 
days,  and  Tiberius  is  sud  to  have  indignantly 
tiirown  away  all  dispatches  that  were  more 
than  twenty  days  from  Asia,  fifteen  from  Eu- 
rope, ten  from  Africa,  five  fh>m  Sdavonia,  and 
ttiree  from  any  part  of  Ital^r.  Such  was  the 
expedition  to  which  the  ancients  were  accus- 
tomed. Tbe  privacy  of  letters  was  so  much 
respected,  that  the  breaking  of  a  seal  was,  by 
the  criminal  code  of  Milan,  punished  with 
death. 

During  the  ninth  century,  messengers  who 
trBTelled  on  horseback  existed  in  (Germany, 
France^  and  Italy,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 

government    service.      The    establishment, 
owever,  seems  to  have  been  of  but  short 
dwiUion. 

In  the  East  carrier  pigeons  are  need.    Tliey 
liecame  known  in  Europe  through  the  Crusa- 
ders, but  seem  never  to  have  been  introduced 
to  any  extent  in  more  recent  years.  The  carrier 
pigeon  is  a  native  of  the  East     An  actual 
poet  system,  says  Leiber,  was  established  by 
tiie  Sultan  Mouredden  Mahmood,  who  died  in 
1174,  in  which  pigeons  were  the  messengers 
It  was  extendea  and  improved  by  the  Caliph 
Ahmed  Abraser-Lidiv-Allah  of  fiagdad,  wno 
died  in  1226.    When  that  dty  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  MoDgob  in  1268,  wia  flying  post 
WAS  destroyed  b^  them.  The  manner  of  usina 
them  is  by  placing  a  particular  kind  of  silk 
paper,  called  bird  paper,  lengthwise  under  one 
wing,  and  fastened  with  a  pin  to  a  feather, 
Ibe  point  of  the  pin  being  timed  from  the 


body.  They  have  been  known  to  aooomplish 
a  (Stance  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  pan- 
sangs,  more  than  2,700  English  miles,  in  a  day. 
A.coordmg  to  the  elder  Pliny,  Dectus  Brutus 
sent  dispatches  from  Modena  by  pigeons. 
They  were  in  much  later  times  employed  by 
the  merchants  of  Paris  and  Amsterdam  to 
convey  the  course  of  exchange  and  the  prices 
of  stocks  from  one  dty  to  the  other.  And  hi 
our  day,  the  velocity  of  their  movements  has 
much  antidpated  those  of  the  steam  engine. 

Part  of  the  post  system  of  the  Great  Mogul 
is  conducted  by  means  of  pigeons.  They  are 
kept  in  several  places  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  on  extraordinary  oceasbns,  and  they 
cany  them  from  one  end  of  that  immense  em- 

Eire  to  another.  The  Dutdi  within  Seiies 
ave  resorted  to  the  same  vehidea  The  Con- 
sul at  Alexandretta  is  sud  by  Tavemier  to 
have  been  accnstomed  to  send  news  daily  to 
Aleppo  in  five  hours'  time  by  means  of  pi- 
geons, though  these  two  places  are  three  daya^ 
journey  apart  on  horseback. 

Pedestrian  messengers  were  maintained  by 
the  University  of  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  who,  at  certain  times, 
took  diarff e  of  money  and  letters  for  the  stu- 
dents, collected  in  that  dty  from  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe. 

Posts,  upon  the  authority  of  Lewis  Honiid:, 
were  first  settled  in  Germany  by  the  Count 
de  Taxis,  at  his  own  expense,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  whidi  the  Emperor  Mathias  in  1616 
save  him  in  fief  the  diarge  of  postmaster  uxi- 
der  him  and  his  successors,  ifiis  point,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  dearly  established. 

In  1296,  throughout  Cambula,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cathay,  two  days^  journey  from  the 
ocean,  inns  were  established  at  proper  dis- 
tances, where  horses,  provisions,  and  lodgings 
were  kept  for  the  knan's  ambassadors  and 
messengers,  and  ferry  boats  were  stationed 
also  at  the  rivers  and  lakes.  By  these  means 
letters  were  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  from  200 
to  250  miles  in  a  day. 

On  the  road  from  Cusoo  to  Quito  messen- 
gers were  found  placed  at  short  distances  from 
each  other,  when  the  Spaniards  discovered 
Peru  in  152T.  The  orders  of  the  Inca  were 
transmitted  by  them  with  remarkable  speed. 

About  1740  the  Turks  commenced  tine  es- 
tablishment of  posts  after  the  manner  of 
Christendom,  throughout  their  enture  domin- 
ions. It  was  generally  expected  that  they 
would  operate  very  aavantageously  to  theur 
commerce,  independent  of  the  larse  addition 
which  would  be  made  to  the  sultaors  revenue^ 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  late  wars  with 
Russia,  had  become  greatly  impured.  We 
see  very  clearly,  therefore,  that  in  an  age 
far  removed  from  the  one  in  which  we  live^ 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  system 
Judiciously  administered  had  fordblv  impress- 
ed themselves  upon  the  minds  of  all  people  of 
all  nations.    Inaeed,  it  is  difficult  to  ooncdye 
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a  staie  of  aocietj  in  vliich  an  approodi  to 
civilizatioQ  aod  refioement  will  not  ori^ate 
an  eatabliahment  like  thia  lir.  £llia»  in  his 
''Polynesian  Reseanhes,"  aaySi  that  though 
the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  ^landa  have  not 
ao  far  advanced  in  civilization  aa  to  have  a 
regular  poat^  a  native  seldom  makes  a  joumej 
across  tne  island,  and  scarcely  a  canoe  passes 
iirom  one  island  to  another,  without  conveying 
a  number  of  lettera 

The  system  of  posts  in  England  has  attained 
to  a  veiy  great  perfection,  and  it  is  remark- 
able to  observe  the  many  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  from  ito  infimcy,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  instructed,  to  the  present  time. 
King  Edward  introduced  an  establishment  of 
riders  with  post  hones,  to  be  changed  every 
twenty  miles,  during  the  war  with  Scotland  in 
1430.  By  handing  letters  and  packets  from 
one  to  another,  they  were  forwarded  200 
miles  in  the  course  of  two  days,  apparently 
the  farthest  extent  of  the  establishment  This 
mode  of  conveyance  was  taken  from  one 
France  had  adopted  a  short  time  previously, 
neither  of  which  tended  to  the  public  accom- 
modation, or  had  any  connection  with  com- 
merce. We  can  only  regard  them,  therefore, 
as  the  rudiments  of  an  establishment,  consti- 
tuting, as  it  has  well  been  said,  the  most  essen- 
tial accommodation  ever  given  to  commerce 
and  friendly  utercourse. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  our 
readers  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  and  ex- 
tension of  tlus  branch  of  the  public  service  in 
a  country  like  England,  where,  as  is  clearly 
evident,  it  has  been  carried  to  as  high  a  state 
of  perfection  as  in  any  other  country  on  the 
iSfuse  of  the  globes  Oonsiderations  of  econo- 
mv  have  always  failed  to  exercise  the  same 
influence  with  the  English  nation,  when  op- 
posed to  great  nationu  objects,  to  which,  m 
our  country,  it  seems  the  bent  and  policy  of 
the  people  to  give  them.  Republican  sim- 
plicity Lb  not  at  variance  with  grand  designs, 
conceived  for  the  general  benefit,  and  tenaing 
to  the  establishment  of  a  great  national  end. 

Iq  1631,  William  Friiell  and  others  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  office  of  Postmaster  for  foreign 
parts  in  reversion.  King  James,  it  would  ap- 
pear, had  previously  erected  this  office,  but 
previous  to  this  appointment  private  under- 
takers only  conveyed  letters  to  and  from  for- 
eign parta  Subsequently,  however,  it  was 
atrictgr  ei^'oined  that  none  but  the  foreign 
postmasters  would  presume  to  exercise  any 
part  of  that  office. 

A  runoing  post  was  established  by  King 
Charles,  in  16S6,  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, to  go  and  come  in  six  days,  and  to  take 
all  such  letters  as  should  be  directed  to  any 
post-town  in  or  near  the  road.  By-posts 
were  also  required  to  be  placed  at  different 
points,  to  briog  in  and  cany  out  letters  from 
tinoolD,  Hull,  and  other  plaoea  The  postage 
was  fixed  at  2d  the  single  letter,  if  under  80 


miles ;  4dL  between  80  and  140  mfles;  6d  if 
above  140  miles,  and  upon  the  borders  oC 
Sootkmd,  and  iu  Scotland,  8dl,  and  proportioo- 
ally  for  double  lettera  and  pncketa  Unless 
to  sucJi  places  as  the  king's  post  did  not  go^ 
messengers  were  not  permitted  to  cany  wi* 
ters,  except  such  as  were  common  known  ow> 
riers  with  a  letter  to  a  fiieod. 

Notwithstanding  Kipg^Charles's  proclama- 
tion, letter  carriers  appear  to  have  been  still  m 
use  in  1C37,  between  England  and  France.  An 
agreement  was  formed  between  the  heads  ui 
these  two  nations,  by  which  the  route  was 
made  trom  Dover  to  Calais,  and  theoee  to 
Paris  by  Bologne,  Abbeville,  and  Amieoa 
All  private  posts  were  prohibited,  and  a  re- 
news made  of  the  former  declaration  of  the 
several  rates  of  postage  as  exhibited  under 
theyear  16S5. 

liie  postage  of  "Rng^**^^  Ireland  and  Seotr 
land  was  fiurmed  by  the  Council  of  State  t» 
John  Manley,  Esq.,  m  1652,  for  £10,000  year- 
ly. Under  this  settlement  the  rate  of  postage 
varied  but  slightly  from  that  of  1635. 

A  new  general  posVoffice  for  the  Commca- 
wealth  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  ereoisi 
by  the  Protector  and  his  rarliament  in  1634^ 
The  regulations  by  which  it  was  govenad 
were  confirmed  at  the  restoration  of  Chaiki 
the  Second. 

By  act  of  Parliament,  in  1660,  the  latse  d 
postage  for  England  and  Ireland  were  elighilj 
modined.  The  revenue  for  the  year  uaani^ 
ed  to  £21,500. 

In  1676,  Sir  William  Petty,  considered  t» 
have  been  well  versed  in  the  theoiy  of  com- 
merce, is  said  to  have  written  hia  politicsl 
arithmetic.  In.his  remarks  upon  the  evatea 
of  posts,  he  computes  the  postage  of  lettoi 
from  the  year  1686  to  1676  aa  having  io- 
creased  fix>m  one  to  twenty.  "The  very  post- 
age of  letters  costs  the  people,"  he  aay% 
**  £50,000  per  annum,  farmed  at  much  leaa* 

The  penny  post  was  established  in  LoodoB 
and  its  suburbs  about  1588,  by  a  man  whom 
history  has  handed  down  to  ua  as  an  uphol- 
sterer by  trade,  named  Murray,  who  aft»> 
wards  asnigfHMl  it  to  one  Dockwim,  who  car- 
ried it  on  successfully  for  a  number  of  ycei% 
till  a  claim  was  laid  to  it  by  the  goveramcat 
aa  mterfering  with  the  general  post-offios 
which  was  part  of  the  crown  revenue.  Dock- 
wra,  in  consequence,  had  a  yearly  pensiaa  of 
£200  settled  on  him  for  life.* 

Bi  1685,  the  revenue  of  the  general  poilr 
office,  estimated  at  £65,000  per  annuui,  was 
settled  by  the  Parliament  upon  James  As 
Seooo4  to  be  his  private  estate,  and  never  to 


*  A  wxiier  ia  Bess*  Oydopsdia,  vd.  »,  Ait. 
^  Pott,"  iSTSi**  The  penny  iKist  wai  lint  fet  ap  is 
London  In  pr  about  tha  year  1683  by  a  prirate  «•- 
derUker,  to  whose  SMlfnu  gorenuncBt  aOowgd  a 
yearly  psDslaa  of  «£90Q  a  year  forUfflv  In  tea  of  Iks 
iSTsnue  arising  ftom  it" 
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be  aocoonted  for  by  him,  as  is  the  case  with 
bS  public  reyenuea. 

We  have  noticed  thua  far  the  regular  in- 
crease  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source, 
and  the  farther  we  advance  the  more  rapid 
will  its  growth  and  development  be  made  to 
appear.  In  a  printed  letter  to  a  member  of 
Arliament  concerning  the  debts  of  the  na- 
tioo,  published  in  1701,  itie  net  revenue  of 
the  post-office  for  the  year  1699  is  said  to 
have  been  £90,504  10s.  6cL  It  was  still  at 
this  time  a  part  of  the  king's  private  rev- 
enue. 

The  correspondence  of  Scotland  was  found 
unable  at  this  time  to  support  itself,  and  King 
"William,  in  consequence,  made  a  grant  of  the 
whole  revenue  to  Sir  William  Smclair,  with 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  Finding  it  to  oper- 
ate disadvantaseously  to  his  interest,  Sir  Wil- 
liam gave  up  we  grant.  The  revenue  arising 
to  the  government  became  soon  after,  how- 
ever, very  considerable. 

One  general  post-office,  as  .well  as  one  ^en- 
enl  postmaster,  was  appointed  for  the  Umted 
Kingdom  in  1711,  and  aU  former  laws  re- 
pealed. The  chief  letter  offices  were  located 
at  Dublin,  Edinbuigh,  New- York,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  postage  on  letters  was  in- 
creaaed,  and  the  revenue,  including  the  penny 
post,  amounted  to  £111,461  17«.  lOd. 

Eleven  years  after  this,  from  an  abstract  of 
the  public  debts,  by  Archibald  Hutcheson, 
Esq.,  it  appears  that 

The  gross  amount  of  the  P.  O. 

aonual  revenue  was £201,804    1  8 

To  be  deducted 
for  frank  cov- 
ers to  letters  £88,897  12  8 

Sxpense  of  man- 
agement....   70,896    1  6 

.    £103,798  13  8 


Net  produce  for  1722 £98,010  8  0 

Up  to  this  time  members  of  Parliament  and 
other  privileged  persons  were  accustomed  to 
frank  letters  by  signing  their  names  on  the 
comers  of  blank  covers.  To  this  manner  of 
ranking  there  seems  to  have  been  many  ob- 
jections, apart  from  its  being  subject  to  forg- 
ery. Of  one  fiict  there  appears  to  be  no 
dbubt,  that  the  revenues  of  the  office  were 

greatly  injured  from  its  operation.  It  was 
iscovered,  among  other  thm^,  that  the  ser- 
vants of  members  would  sohcit  and  receive 
from  their  masters  large  quantities  of  these 
franks,  and  would  then  dispose  of  them  to 
persons  who  made  a  business  of  openly  sell- 
ing  them  in  the  streets.  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  that  after  the  Ist  of  May,  1764,  **  no 
letters  riiould  be  exempted  from  postage  but 
e«]ch  as  not  exceeded  2  ox.  in  weight,  sent  to 
mnj  part  of  Great  Britiun  or  Ireland  during 
tJke  teuton  of  ParliameHtt  or  within  forty 
3mjs  before,  or  forty  days  after,  any  summons 


or  prorogation  of  the  same,  the  whole  of  the 
superscription  being  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons.'' 
The  foisery  of  franks  was,  by  the  same  act, 
rendereo  punishable  by  transportation  for 
seven  years. 

The  postage  of  franked  letters,  on  an  aver* 
age  of  several  years,  was  equal  to  £170,000  a 
year,  as  appeared  from  an  examination  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  this  act  Under  the 
new  regulation  a  great  portion  of  this  large 
amount  was  added  to  the  revenua  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  post-office  this  year  amounted 
to  £281,586.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  farmed 
in  the  year  1664  for  £21,500;  and  twenty 
vears  earlier  it  was  estimated  at  only  £5,000. 
The  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  mcreased 
facility  and  dispatch  in  the  conveyance  of  let- 
ters, necessarily  promoted  the  increase  of  cor- 
respondence. 

The  rates  of  postage  were  increased  in  1766, 
and  ships  brindng  letters  were  ob%ed  to  de- 
liver them  at  tne  postoffice.  The  postmaster- 
general  was  empowered  to  establish  penny 
posts  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  he  thought 
proper,  and  it  was  made  felony  to  be  found 
guilty  of  the  embezzlement  of  letters,  or  of 
committing  a  robbery  upon  the  mail. 

PENNSTLVANIA.—IT8  Eaxlt  Histoxt, 

AND     PaOGBXSS    IN     POPULATION,    CoMMXRCX, 

Trade,  Manufacturxs,  AGRicoLTuax,  Edu- 
cation, &C. — Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  m 
the  Union  which  bears,  and  transmits  to  future 
ages,  the  name  of  a  private  individual.  It  b 
known  that  the  natural  modesty  of  William 
Penn  earnestly  declined  the  honor  of  having 
his  name  latinized  into  that  of  a  great  Amen 
can  province ;  but  Charles  II.  of  England  in- 
sisted upon  Pennsylvania,  as  being  the  most 
beautiful  and  appropriate  name  that  could 
then  be  devised.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  territory  in  question  has  now 
lost  much  of  the  sjlvan  character  that  it  must 
have  possessed  m  the  days  of  Charles  IL 
However  great  Penn's  obbgations  may  have 
been  to  the  **  merry  monarch"  for  the  honor 
conveyed  in  the  name  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  soil  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  Penn,  by  Charles  IL,  was  far  from 
beiog  a  gift. 

William  Penn  inherited  from  his  father, 
Admiral  Penn,  who  acquired  some  distinction 
as  commander  of  the  English  fleet  at  the 
conquest  of  Jamajca,  and  m  the  subsequent 
war  with  the  Dutch,  a  larse  fortune,  to  which 
he  added  remarkable  abilities,  both  natural 
and  acquired.  His  education,  however,  was 
somewhat  irregular,  owing  to  circumstances 
resulting  from  his  stubborn  inflexibility  of 
purpose  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in  re- 
to  his  religious  principles.  While  a  stu- 
lent  at  Oxford  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  expelled 
from  the  University  "because  he  would  per- 
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sist  in  puUing  from  the  backs  of  his  feliow- 
studeDts  those  popish  aod  mmecessary  badges, 
their  gowoa** 

Among  other  things  which  Penn  inherited 
from  his  lather — and  this  was,  in  the  end,  his 
greatest  inheritance — was  a  claim  against  the 
eoyemment,  of  £16,000,  of  which  the  Admiral 
had  been  plundered  at  the  shutting  up  of  the 
Exchequer.  This  claim,  for  which  there  was 
little  hope  of  ever  getting  anj  thing,  (as 
Charles  IL  was  notoriously  extravagant,  pro- 
fligate, always  in  want  of  money,  and,  like  all 
such  men  and  monarchs,  slow  in  paying 
debts,)  was  the  real  cause  of  Penn's  coming 
to  America,  though  the  reiterated  persecu- 
tions and  imprisonments  to  which  his  pecu- 
liar religious  notions  exposed  him  may  nave 
had  some  influence.  Penn,  as  a  last  chance  of 
getting  any  thing  for  his  claim,  proposed  to 
accept  a  grant  of  American  temtory,  which 
^as  at  that  time  yery  abundant,  and  not  par- 
ticularly valuable.  To  obtain,  however,  even 
such  a  liquidation  of  the  claim  as  this,  re- 
quired some  tact  and  exertioa 

Penn  was  fortunate  in  having  the  support 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  always  been 
the  particular  friend  of  the  late  Admiral,  his 
fiither,  and  who  was  always  an  admirer  of 
the  principles  of  non-resistance,  though  not  the 
QuaKerism,  of  the  son.  William  renn  him- 
self, though  mild,  gentle,  and  anti-bellicose, 
was  far  from  unskilful,  as  his  biographers  tell 
us,  in  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  which  he  prac- 
tised, in  the  present  case,  with  double  enei^y 
and  effect  in  nis  guise  of  drab-colored  Quaker 

Elainnesa.  After  the  usual  vexations  and  de- 
lys  of  all  suitors  for  govemmont  favor  or  jus- 
tice, he  finally  succeeded,  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1681,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  was  constituted,  by  a  royal  charter, 
''sovereign  of  a  great  American  province 
called  Pennsylvania"  The  charter  created 
him  "  true  and  absolute  lord"  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  property  in  the  soil,  and  ample  )K)wers 
of  government,  with  the  exception,  that  "  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the 
provhice"  were  necessary  to  the  enactment  of 
laws.  There  were  also  some  other  exceptions 
which  were  common  to  all,  or  to  the  most  of 
the  other  provinces. 

At  the  time  of  Penn's  receiving  his  charter 
there  were  already  within  the  limits  of  Penn- 
sylvania quite  a  number  of  settlements.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  dwelt  a  lai^e 
number  of  Swedes  and  Dutch,  and  the  English 
had  settled  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware, under  grants  from  the  governors  of 
New-York. 

Pennsylvania  was  colonized  by  the  Swedes 
nearly  forty  years  before  William  Penn  re- 
ceived his  grant  of  the  territory  from  Charles 
II  As  early  as  1648,  the  Swedes  bad  erect- 
ed a  fort  on  the  island  of  Tinicum,  in  the  Del- 
aware river,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia ; 
and  this  island  also  was  chosen  by  their  gov- 


ernor, John  Prints,  as  the  place  of  his  re»> 
dence.  The  first  Swedish  settlement  io 
America  was  that  formed  by  the  colony  sent 
out  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Eling  of  Sweden, 
in  1638,  on  Christiana  Creek,  near  Wilming- 
ton. From  this  place,  in  order  to  preserve 
tb.  .f  as^  jndeucy  over  the  Dutch,  wno  were 
jealous  of  them,  and  looked  upon  them  as  in- 
truders, they  had  extended  their  setUemeoti 
in  various  directions,  until  finally  the  wbde 
territory  occupied  by  them  extended  from 
Cape  Henlopen  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware^ 
opposite  Trenton,  and  to  Uiis  tract  of  countiy 
they  gave  the  name  of  New-Swedeo. 

The  first  work  of  Penn  was  to  conciliate  the 
Swedes.  Accordingly  he  commenced  by  send- 
ing among  them  the  royal  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing the  recent  grant  to  him,  along  widi 
a  proclamation  of  his  own,  in  which  he  assured 
his  new  subjects  that  they  should  ^  live  free 
under  laws  of  their  own  making.**  Penn's  ob> 
ject  in  coming  to  America  was  not  gain  or 
power  altogether,  for  his  ambition  did  not 
stop  at  such  objects.  He  had  a  higher  and 
nobler  aim — that  of  opening  an  asylum  m  the 
New  World,  where  those  deprived  of  drfl 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  Old  might  find  a 
peaceful  home. 

To  induce  emigration,  he  published  a  flat- 
tering account  of  the  province,  and  offered  to 
sell  lands  to  settlers  at  the  rate  of  one  hisi- 
dred  acres  for  $10.*  Three  ships  filled  with 
emigrants,  mostly  Quakers,  left  England  fcr 
America  the  same  year  in  which  the  cfavtar 
was  jyp-anted,  168L  The  first  veasel  look  oat 
William  Markham,  as  agent,  propiietQr,  tui 
deputy-governor.  Only  one  of  toeie  TeMsli 
arrived  safe,  one  having  been  blown  off  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  another  was  fronn  np  it 
the  Delaware.  Karkbam  carried  oot  with 
himself  three  oommiasionerB,  together  with  a 
plan  of  a  city  which  Penn  proposed  to  bdM, 
and  a  letter  of  friendship  nrom  Penn  to  fte 
Indians,  whom  he  addressed  as  **  brethren.* 

In  the  following  year,  1682,  Penn  drew  op 
what  he  called  a  **  Frame  of  Government*'  and 
a  code  of  laws,  which  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  colonists  for  their  approval  His  **  Frame 
of  Ooveinment**  Penn  pronounced  "extraoc^ 
dinary,**  because  of  the  **  matter  of  liberty  and 
privilege**  which  it  contained;  and  because, 
he  furuer  states,  of  its  leavinff  to  himself  and 
his  successors  **  no  power  of  aoing  mischief — 
that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder  the 
good  of  the  whole  country.**  By  tbis  •  frame* 
or  constitution  of  Penn,  the  executive  author^ 
ity  and  the  proposal  of  all  laws  were  to  be 
vested  in  a  council  of  72  persons,  elected  bj 
freemen  for  three  years,  and  one  third  of  them 
to  go  out  of  office  annually.    Hie  proprietary 


*  The  lands  were,  however,  subject  to  •>«rf>et«il 
qolt-reot  of  mbout  84  niilto  oo  efteh  acre ;  sad  tte 
porchastrs  were  also  to  bold  lots  fta  acitj  to  b«  loM 
out. 
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or  his  defmtj  was  io  preflide  over  this  oonDcil,  i 
and  have  a  triple  TOte.  All  laws  passed  by 
this  conoeil  were  to  be  sabmitted  to  an  as- 
sembly of  from  200  to  500  members,  chosen 
bjthe  people.  At  first  the  entire  body  of 
freemen  composed  this  assembly. 

Peon  h\9o  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  claimed  some  territories  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  a  qnit-daim  to  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  and  a  grant  of  a  circle  of  territory  of 
tvelre  miles  aroand  Newcastle,  together  with 
all  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  state  of 
Delaware.  Having  made  these  arrangements^ 
be  set  sail  from  England  in  September,  1682, 
with  one  hundred  emigrants.    Twenty-three 
otiier  ships  followed  him  in  the  same  year,  and 
all  arrived  safety.    Penn  landed  at  Newcastle 
with  only  seventy  of  his  emigrants,  thirty 
having  died  of  small-poz  on  the  passage.  The 
nnmber  of  people  then  in  Pennsylvania  was 
between  two  and  three    thousand — ^all,  as 
Penn  says,  '*a  plain,  stout,  industrious  peo- 
ple,** and  the  land  aboanding  in  all  that  **  an 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  would   bejwell 
oootented  with."    Hie  first  business  of  Penn 
after  his  arrrival  was  to  call  together  the 
members  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the  prov- 
inee.    Instead  of  an  attendance  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  freemen  of  the  different  counties, 
as  Fenn's  **  Frame  of  Government"  propoeetl, 
there  came  only  seventy-two  delegates  from 
the  people  of  the  entire  province,  bearing  a 
petition  to  Penn  that  they  might  be  considered 
ascoQstitntiog  both  council  and  assemblv.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  entire  disregard  of  the 
*•  F^tune  of  Government"  were  "  the  fewness  of 
tlie  people,  their  inability  in  estate,  and  unskil- 
foliieaB  m  matters  of  government"  Peon,  there-' 
ibre,  to  meet  these  difficulties,  remodelled  his 
**  Frame  of  Government,"  so  that  the  assem- 
l>iy  was  to  consist  of  thirty-six  members  only; 
and  the  council,  of  three  members  from  each 
ocMinty ;  also  he  himself,  or  his  deputy,  when 
presiding,  was  no  longer  restricted  to  a  triple 
vote,  as  before.        ' 

Several  enactments  were  made.   One  natu- 
ralised the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlers;  an- 
other made  eveir  freeholder  and  tax-payer  a 
freeman,  with  theright  of  voting  and  oolding 
oiflfice :  "  fiuth  io  Christ,"  though,  was  an  indis- 
■M^nsable  qnalification.    Toleration  was  ex- 
tecMled  to  all  who  believed  in  the  existence  of 
G<p3,  whom  they  were  allowed  to  worship 
afler  their  own  manner,  except  that  none  were 
allo'^ved  to  labor  on  the  Sabbath.  This  prom- 
|0e<i    toleration,  however,  was  not  extended 
to  tfae  Roman  Catholics,  at  least  in  the  early 
lyg  of  the  colony.* 

'iTIie  offenses  expressly  prohibited  and  se- 

ily    punished    were,  "drinking   healths, 

stage-plays,  cards,  dice.  May-game^ 

revels."    The  criminal   code  was 

murder  being  the  only  crime  punishable 

■      I-   -  -  —      —   —   ■'• —  --      --■        — 

*  See  Hildrsth's  Hist  of  U.  8.,  p.  gO. 


with  death.  County  courts  were  estabUshed 
for  the  administratioD  of  justice,  with  trial  by 
jury.    The  right  of  primogeniture  was  only 

{lartially  abrogated,  tbe  oldest  son  being  ai- 
owed,  as  in  New-England,  a  double  share  of 
all  his  father's  lands. 

All  the  laws  regarding  property,  crimes, 
and  the  rights  of  citizens,  comprised  a  code, 
called  the  "  Great  Law ;"  and  there  was  a 
special  provision,  that  the  substance  of  sU  the 
laws  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools-— an 
idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  at  the 
present  day.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
our  own  country  is  indispensable,  and  in  idl 
of  our  schools  a  correct  ioea  of  the  substance 
of  them  might,  and  ought  to  be  imparted  to 
the  pupils.  The  idea  that  a  pupil  cannot  learn 
any  thing  about  laws  except  m  a  law-school, 
is  only  ridiculous.  Pupils  are  often  inquisitive 
regarding  the  law  on  various  subjects,  and 
they  are  generally  put  off,  by  being  told  that 
when  they  are  a  httle  older  they  can  stady 
law.  William  Penn*s  idea  of  this  matter,  in 
1682,  was  the  correct  one,  and  we  would  like 
to  see  it  adopted  at  the  present  day.  It  would 
be  a  most  salutary  reform  in  our  schools  if 
William  Penn*s  idea  could  be  adopted. 

After  thus  establisliing  the  government  and 
laws  of  the  province,  Penn  hastened  to  New- 
castle to  confer  with  Lord  Baltimore  regard- 
ing the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania. 
Baltimore's  charter  extended  to  the  40th  de- 
fi^ree  of  north  latitude,  while  that  of  Penn 
fixed,  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  line  runniftg  due  west  from  a  pomt 
on  the  Delaware,  12  miles  above  Newcastle, 
which  point  was  supposed  to  be  about  the 
40th  parallel  Astronomical  observations 
taken  by  the  two  parties  proved  that  the  40th 
parallel  crossed  the  Delaware  above  the 
junction  of  the  Schuylkill,  tlius  rendering  the 
two  charters  irreconcilable.  Tbe  dispute  be- 
tween Penn  and  Baltimore  resulted  in  a  down- 
right quarrel,  which  was  not  settled  during 
the  lifetime  of  either  party.  Penn's  great 
desire  was  to  acquire  for  Pennsylvania  a  por- 
tion of  Chesapeake  bay. 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  Lord  Baltimore,  at 
Newcastle,  Penn  held  his  famous  interview 
wirh  the  Indians,  under  the  great  elm  of 
Shakamaxon,  commemorated  by  the  pencil  of 
West  The  spot  is  now  the  site  of  Kensing- 
ton, one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Here 
the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  with  their  armed 
warriors,  met  Penn  and  his  unarmed  asso- 
ciates, the  latter  all  clad  in  the  simple  Quaker 
garb,  which  the  simple  Indians  regarded  as 
the  habiliments  of  peace.  Penn  gave  them 
the  stipulated  price  for  their  lands,  and  estab- 
lished with  them  peace  and  fiiendship. 

A  few  months  after,  in  1683,  Penn  pur* 

cha!«ed  of  the  Swedes  a  tract  of  land  at  the 

confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 

disregarding  entirely  the  pretensions  of  Lord 

I  Baltimore,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay 
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out  the  city  of  PhilAdelphia.  "New  Bottlen 
from  England  soon  arrived,  and  at  U>e  end  of 
the  year  82  hoiues  were  erected.  Many  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Philadelphia  dwelt  in 
Oaves  dug  in  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  until 
houses  could  be  built 

During  the  year  1683,  Penn  convoked  the 
Assembly  of  the  province  at  Philadelphia. 
It  provided  far  a  revenue  of  £2,000,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  in  part,  to  be 
raised  by  a  tax  on  spirits.  It  also  established 
an  orphan's  courts  and  appobted  three  officers 
in  each  county,  called  *'  peacemakers,"  to  set- 
tle disputes  and  prevent  law-suits.  He  caused 
a  lai^e  mansion-house  to  be  erected  for  his 
residepce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  op- 
posite Burlington,  some  20  miles  above  Phila- 
qelphi& 

In  August,  1684,  Penn  left  for  England, 
appointing  five  commissioners  of  the  provin- 
cial council  as  a  provincial  court,  with  Nicholas 
Moore  for  chief  justice.  This  was  the  su- 
-preme  court  of  law.  The  executive  adminis- 
tration was  committed  to  the  council,  of  which 
Thomas  Lloyd  was  appointed  president  At 
Penn's  departure,  the  province  contained  20 
settled  town^ipe»  and  7,000  inhabitants^  of 
which  2,000  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
English  Quaker  emigrants,  and  also  some 
Dutch  and  German  Quakers,  converts  made 
by  Penn  and  Barclay  on  the  continent,  coo 
tinued  to  arrive.  It  was  by  a  party  of  Ger- 
man Quakers  that  Germantown  was  settled. 

During  Penn's  absence  in  England,  violent 
dissensions  arose  between  the  council  and  the 
assembly ;  the  latter,  contrary  to  the  **  Frame 
of  Government,"  assumed  the  right  of  sug- 
gesting laws,  a  right  expressly  given  to  the 
governor  and  council  alone.  The  assembly 
strove  constantly  to  enlarge  its  powers,  and 
resorted  to  the  most  violent  measures.  Moore, 
the  diief  justice,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  was  expelled  from  it  for  opposmg 
its  usurpations,  and  impeadied  for  arbitrary 
conduct  in  office ;  and  his  secretary  also  was 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  records. 
To  put  an  end  to  these  difficulties,  Penn 
intrusted  the  executive  authority  to  five 
commissioners,  of  whom  Moore  and  Lloyd 
were  two,  the  latter  being  the  president 
Lloyd,  it  seems,  sowed  dissensions  among  the 
colonists,  and  got  them  to  believe  that  Penn 
had  eniiched  himself  at  their  expense.  Penn 
denied  the  charge,  and  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  the  assembly  and  of  Lloyd,  who 
finally  resigned  his  office.  Penn  then  ap- 
pointed John  Blackwell  as  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province,  with  all  the  executive  autho- 
rity. Blackwell  was  very  unpopular,  and  a 
year  of  violent  discords  followed.  To  restore 
peace,  Penn  placed  the  executive  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  council  again,    (Feb.  1690.) 

In  1687,  a  printing  press,  the  third  in 
America,  was  set  up  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1689,  Penn  established  a  public  high-school. 


with  a  charter.  In  the  aame  year,  James  11^ 
Penn*B  great  patron  and  finn  friend,  ivas 
driven  from  his  throne ;  and  Penn  was  twiee 
arrested,  in  England,  on  a  chaige  of  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  fiigitive  kmft 
but  was  discharged  for  want  of  praot  He 
now  again  began  to  think  of  retnming  to 
America,  and  of  building  a  new  d^  on  tfas 
banks  of  the  Snsquehanna. 
In  1691,  Penn  was  again  accused,  and  oom- 

£elled  to  keep  himself  concealed.  In  1661 
is  provincial  government  was  taken  jrott 
him,  and  transferred  to  Governor  Fletcher,  of 
New- York,  who,  in  1693,  united  Penasylvaaia 
and  Delaware,  and  extended  his  anthofily 
over  both.  In  1694,  the  snsiHciflQB  agaiui 
Penn  being  removed,  Pennsylvania  was  rc- 
sUyred  to  mm,  with  sll  his  rights.  Hie  daef 
instigator  of  the  movements  against  Peon, 
which  led  to  the  depriving  him  of  htsprwia- 
cial  government,  was  one  Gteorge  K^th,  a 
Scotch  Quaker,  who  renounced  his  QosJEerian, 
embraced  the  CSuirch  of  England,  and  com- 
menoed  a  violent  opposition  against  his  kitmm 
Quaker  fnenda  Besides  declaring  Qoakeriai 
inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  political  as* 
thority,  be  also  preached  abolition  doetriav 
in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  decUong  tiait 
negro  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  government.  Bradford,  tbs 
only  printer  then  in  Pennsylvania,  was  caDtd 
to  an  account  for  giving  countenance  to  tibs 
movements  of  Keith ;  and  to  eeo^  forth* 
difficulties^  after  obtaining  his  disdiaige,  he 
removed  his  press  and  types  to  New-Yoik 
city — ^the  first  printing  press  there  ereded. 
KeiUi  went  to  England  soon  after,  (I692»>^snd 
by  his  representations  bduced  the  Privy  Oooft- 
cQ  to  deprive  Penn  of  Us  p^ovenuneok 

Penn  arrived  a  second  tune  in  America  oa 
the  10th  of  December,  1699,  and  fooad  the 
colony  in  a  state  of  disorder.  The  pesjpfe 
were  dissatisfied,  and  denuinded  further  pnr- 
ileges.  Philadelphia  was  then  suffering  gresUy 
from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  1^  prov- 
ince he  found,  however,  greatly  improved. 
Penn  granted  a  new  **  Frame  of  Govenaisacr 
to  the  P^I^  cenferring  on  them  greats 
powers.  The  council  was  abolished,  ud  thc^ 
power  of  legislation  vested  in  the  got  ei  net;' 
and  an  assembly  chosen  annually.  Yolea 
were  required  to  have  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres 
of  land,  or  $166  worth  of  personal  property. 

Nothing,  however,  would  satisfy  the  people 
of  the  lower  counties,  now  Delaware,  bat 
secession,  or  separation  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  took  place  in  1703.  The  same  gov- 
ernor, however,  continued  to  preside  over  both, 
Delaware  being  separate  only  in  legisbtioB. 

Penn,  immediately  after  granting  this  last 
charter,  returned  (1701)  to  Ei^lana,  vhes«  a 
project  had  been  started  by  the  £oglish  noinia- 
ters  to  suppress  all  the  proprtettfy  gov^em- 
ments  in  America.  It  would  be  intereatii^ 
to  pursue  the  career  of  Penn  in  JBr^giaod ;  bat 
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we  most  be  brief.  Penn  died  in  England  in 
1718,  leaving  hia  interests  in  Penuaylvania 
and  Delaware  to  his  sons,  John,  Thomas,  and 
Bichard  Penn,  who  managed  the  provinces, 
principally  by  deputies,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution,  at  which  time  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  purchased  all 
their  claims  in  the  province  for  about  half  a 
millioQ  of  dolUtrs. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Penn,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Pennsylvania  was  increasing,  rrom 
emigration,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  thousand 
annually.  The  principal  product  of  the  prov- 
ince was  wheat,  which  was  exported  in  con 
siderable  quantities  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Lands  then  sold  at  $45  per 
hodred  acres,  the  proprietors  always  reserving 
for  themselves,  out  of  every  purchase,  a  tenth 
part  of  the  best  lands,  unoer  the  name  of 
manors,  as  their  private  prop**rty.  In  1741, 
Philadelphia  contained  12,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  early  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  we 
know  but  little.    The  first  trade  was  that 
carried  on  with  the  Indians  in  skins  and  furs, 
and  the  first  product  of  the  soil  was  tobacco, 
of  which  the  province  exported,  in  1688-9, 
fourteen    cargoes;    but  the    competition    of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  caused  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
for  that  of  wheat.    The  trade  of  the  province 
was  gfreatly  injured  by  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and   France,  continuing  from   1688  to 
1697.    It  caused  much  distress  and  poverty 
in  the  colony,  in  which  raonev  was  so  scarce, 
that  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  **  even  pieces 
of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for  small  change.'' 
From  1697  to  1776,  the  trade  of  Pennsyl- 
TBnia  appears  to  have  increased  slowly.   There 
"waa,  however,  in  almost  every  year  during 
this  long  period  of  seventy-nine  years,  a  vast 
excess  of  imports  over  exports.    During  the 
wars  between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  the 
depredations  of  privateers  almost  entirely  in- 
teJTupted  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province ; 
besides,  when  these  depredations  were  absent, 
the  trade  suffered  from  heavy  exactions  made 
OQ  all  vessels  entering  the  Delaware.    The 
exports  in  1697  amounted  to  £3,347.    We 
oomptle  the  following  table,  to  give  some  idea 
of  tne  progress  of  the  trade  oi  Pennsylvania 
iroin  1697  to  1774: 


"^  Artngp  Xf  porU  of 

PeotuylTAnia 

£  £ 

leOTtolTOT 1,477  to   5,920 

1707  to  1717 38  to   6,19.1 

1717  lo  1787 4,057  to  12,823 

17«7tol737 7,434  to  21,9i9 

17S7U>  1747 7,440  to  17,158 

174T  to  17*7 3,832  to  38,527 

1757  to  1  67 14,19010  39,170 

1787  to  1774 96,111  to  60,611 


▲rerife  ImportB  or 
PennajrUaiua 

£  £ 

2997  to    18,599 

5,8Blto    23,505 

15.992  to    4.2,309 

39,799  to  61,513 

11,918  to  91,010 

75,330  «o  345,644 

166  426  lo  707,998 

1^4,881  to  738,744 


During  the  period  of  79  years,  embraced 
in  the  lOwve  table,  there  were  29  years  of 
"War   between  England,  France,  ang  Spain, 
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together  with  an  almost  constant  war&re  car- 
ried on  with  the  Indians  of  the  western  fron- 
tiers, which  also  embarrassed  trade.  From 
1776  to  1783,  Pennsylvania  had  but  little  or 
no  foreign  trade.  It  was  then,  however,  not 
idle.  Its  citizens  were  among  the  foremost 
in  the  glorious  struggle  for  independence,  aid- 
ing it  by  their  example,  their  money,  and 
their  personal  services. 

The  first  bank  established  in  the  United 
States  was  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  open- 
ed at  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1780,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000— its  special 
object  being  to  supplj^  the  American  army 
with  provisions.  This  bank  continued  un- 
til the  Bank  of  North  America  went  into 
operation  in  1782,  which  latter  continued 
until  the  United  States  Bank  commenced 
operations  in  1791.  Paper  money,  how- 
ever, was  first  manufactured  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  year  1722,  under  Governor  Keith. 
A  "  paper  money  loan  system  "  was  invent- 
ed by  him,  and  loan  offices  were  established 
in  every  county.  Bills  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000  were  issued  in  1723.  In  1780, 
the  money  was  found  to  be  so  much  depre- 
ciated, that  further  issues  were  suspended. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
in  1783,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  revived. 
C!ommercial  relations  were  entered  into 
witli  most  of  the  European  nations,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  began  a  rapid 
development  The  wars  commenced  by 
France,  in  1792,  with  the  other  European 
powers,  and  which  were  continued  till  the 
abdication  of  Kapoleon,  in  1814,  affected 
our  commerce  considerably.  Our  foreign 
trade  flourished  beyond  all  precedent^  and 
large  fortunes  were  made  Jby  hundreds  of 
our  citizens,  in  consequence.  Pennsylvania 
shared  largely  in  this  prosperity.  Large 
importations  were  made  from  China  and 
Inaia  into  Philadelphia  for  re -exportation 
to  European  markets.  Our  ships  enjoyed 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Philadelphia  in  1790  was  42,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress 

of  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  irom 

1791  to  I860:— 

^  Exports.  Imports. 

1791 18,436,098    

1792 8.820,662    

1793 6,958,836    

1794 6,643.092    

1796 11,618,260    

1796 17,513,866    

1797 11,446,291    

1798 8,916,463    

1799 12,431,967    

1800 1 1,949.679    

1801 17.438,198    

1802 12,677.475    

1808 7,626,710    

1804 11,030.167         

1805 13,762,252        

24 
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Exports. 

1806 n,574.7l2 

1807 16,864,744 

1808 4,013,330 

1809 9.049,241 

1810 10,993,398 

1811 9,560,117 

1812 6,973,750 

1813..    8.577,117 

1814 

1816 4,693,919 

1816 7,196,246 

1817 8,785,692 

1818 8,759,402 

1819 6,293,788 

1820 6,743,549 

1821 7,391,767 

1822 9,047,802 

1823 ..   9.617,192 

1824 9,364,893 

1825 11,269,981 

1826 8,331,722 

1827 7,675,833 

1828 6,051,480 

1829 4,089,985 

1830 4,291,793 

1831 6,613,713 

1832 3,616,066 

1833 4,078,951 

1834 8,989,746 

1835 8,739,276 

1836 8,971,666 

1837 3,841,699 

1838 8,477,151 

1839 6,299,416 

1840 6,820,145 

1841 6,152,501 

1842 3,776,727 

1843 2,071,946 

1844 8,535,256 

1846 3,674,363 

1850 4,501,606 

1861 [Not  yet 


Importa. 


8,158,922 

11,874.170 

13,696,770 

11,865,631 

16,041,797 

13,651,779 

11,212,935 

12,884,408 

10,100,152 

8,702,122 

12,124,083 

10,678,358 

10,451,250 

10.479,268 

12,389,937 

15,068,233 

11,680,111 

9,360,371 

15,060,715 

8,464,882 

10,346,698 

7,385,858 

2,760,630 

7,219,267 

8,159,227 

12,066,164 

publiabed.] 


We  shall  coDtinue  this  papev  under  the 
heads  of  population,  mineral  resources,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  internal  improTements, 
banks,  finances,  judiciary,  schools  and  col- 
leges, dc,  bringing  each  down  to  the  present 
time. 

Popvlation. — The  following  table  will 
show  the  progressive  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1790  to  1850: 


Decennial  Increase. 


Date  of  Total 

Census.         Population. 

1790 434,873        

1800 602,366  167,992  88.6  per  cent 

1810 810,091  207,726  84.4 

1820 1,049,458  239.367  29.6 

1830 1,348,2.38  298,776  28.4 

1840 1,724,088  875,800  27.8 

1860 2,814,897  690,864  84.2 


M 


<l 


The  foIlowiDg  is  the  popolatioD  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Pennsylvania  for  1850: 

Philadelphia. 408,815 

Reading. 15,748 

Lancaster 12,369 

Pittsburg 50.519 

Alleghany 21,262 

We  omit  all  places  whose  populatioD  is  lea 
than  10,000.  The  area  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
square  miles,  is  46,000,  giving  a  populatioD  of 
50.25  to  the  square  mile. 

Mineral  Resources. — ^The  mineral  wealth 
of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  consisting  of  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  iron  and  salt 
Its  immense  coal  regions  form  its  most  inter- 
esting and  important  mineral  feature.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  foood 
almost  every  where  in  the  state,  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  in  the  south  port  of 
the  state,  east  of  the  mountains.  The  anikra- 
cite  coal  region,  with  some  few  ezceptieos,  is 
bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  extending  in  a 
northeast  direction  over  60  miles,  and  divided 
into  the  southern,  middle  and  northern  coal- 
fields. Tiie  great  deposits  of  anthracite  coal, 
in  Pennsylvania,  have  an  area  of  about  975 
square  miles,  or  624,000  acres.  Hie  deposits 
in  some  places  are  from  50  to  60  feet  thick. 
The  southern  anthracite  coal -basin  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  sixty  miles  long  by  two  ^soad, 
with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  100  feet  In- 
deed, 30  out  of  the  64  counties  of  the  state 
are,  in  whole  or  in  part,  based  upon  coal.  Tlie 
thickest  coal  deposits  in  England  are  only  30 
feet  thick.*  The  bituminous  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania  lias  an  area  of  21,000  square 
miles,  or  13,440,000  acres. 

The  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are  a  souree 
of  inexhaustible  wealth.  They  are  more  valu- 
able than  the  gold  mines  of  California ;  and  if 
Pennsylvania  had  nothing  else,  her  coal  mines 
alone  would  make  her  rich.  The  working  of 
these  mines  may  be  dated  from  1820.  The 
quantity  dug  and  sent  to  market  since  thai 
time  amounts  to  28,998,286  tons.  The  pro- 
gress made  in  the  working  of  these  mince  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement :  Tbeie 
were  dug. 


In  1820 865  tan. 

1826 84,896  * 

1830 174,784  « 

1886 675.103  * 

1840 867.045  " 

1845 2,002,877  * 

1850 3,871,255  " 


M 


U 


tt 


The  business  may  be  considered  as  stiQ  in 
its  infancy.  What  will  be  the  demand  for 
coal  from  those  mines,  in  20  years  from  this 

*  Ililchoock*s  Geology,  p.  ei 
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time,  when  it  ia  probable  that  there  will  be 
at  least  20  Bteam  veaaels  consuniiDg  coal  to 
on«  now  f  Last  year,  the  coal  taken  from 
the  mines  of  Pennsylyania  was  sold  for  $16,- 
000.000. 

Next  to  coal  stands  iron  among  the  min- 
eral products  of  Pennsjlvania.  Pennsyl- 
Tania  now  produces  as  much  iron  as  did  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  in  1820,  and  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  quantity  of  Pennjsl- 
yania  iron  has  doubled.  Pennsylyania  now 
produces  as  much  iron  as  France;  more 
than  Russia  and  Sweden  united,  and  more 
than  all  Qermany.*  To  haye  some  idea  of 
the  abundance  oi  iron  in  Pennsylyania  we 
have  onl^  to  consider  the  fact  that^  of  the 
62  counties  of  that  state,  45  contain  iron 
works,  and  the  remaining  11  abound  in 
iron  and  coaL  It  is  estimated  that  Pennsyl- 
vania makes  one  half  of  all  the  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  The  total  num- 
ber of  iron  works  of  all  kinds  in  the  state  is 
504 ;  the  capital  inyested  in  lands.,  buildings 
and  machinery,  is  $20,602,076;  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  30,103,  and  the  num- 
ber of  horses,  13,562.  The  fuel  used  by  all 
these  works  cost,  in  1847,  $4,879,884.  One 
and  a  half  millions  of  cords  of  wood  are  con- 
sumed annually  by  these  works,  thus  clear- 
ing of  timber,  37,000  acres  yearly,  or  48 
square  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  this  does 
not  exceed  one  fourth  the  ability  of  the  state 
to  furnish  wood  annually  for  eyer. 

As  the  subject  of  iron  manufactures  in 
Penniylyania  is  at  this  present  time  a  matter 
of  much  interest^  the  iron  manufacturers  of 
that  state  making  complaint  of  a  want  of 
adequate  protection  from  the  general  goy- 
ernment,  and  ascribing  all  their  failures  to 
this  cause  alone,  we  giye  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  iron  works  that  haye 
been  built  in  the  state  since  1840,  and  the 
number  that  haye  failed  since  that  date.  It 
will  show  the  progress  of  the  iron  manu- 
facturing business  In  Pennsylyania  during 
the  last  10  years : 

Built.  FaUed. 

1840 185 6 

1841 6 2 

1842 20 20 

1848 7 7 

1844 21 11 

1845 80 3 

1846 58 4 

1847 25 24 

1848 17 87 

1849 10 41 

1860 7 22 

The  amount  of  iron  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylyania since  1847,  is  as  follows: 


1847 889,850  tons. 

1849 258,870     » 

1850. 198,813     " 

1861 150,000     " 


*  See  Memorial  of  PennsyWania  Iron  Maoufto- 
imera  to  CongreM,  1849. 


From  thia»  it  appears  that  .the  manufacture 
has  dimmished  more  than  50  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  yeara 

Besides  iron,  there  is  in  Pennsylvania  an 
extensive  copper  and  lead  formation,  recently 
discovered  near  the  Schuylkill  river,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  These  mines 
have  been  successfully  worked  during  the 
past  year.  The  copper  ore  yields  20  per 
cent,  of  pure  copper,  and  the  lead  ore,  76 
per  cent  of  pure  lead.  With  the  lead  ore, 
there  is  also  found  silver  ore,  yielding  sil- 
ver about  $35  to  the  ton.  These  mines  of 
copper,  silver  and  lead,  are  very  promising. 

Manufactures. — As  the  returns  of  the  last 
U".  S.  census  are  not  yet  published  in  full,  we 
cannot  give  a  complete  account  of  the  man- 
ufactures of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
superintendent  of  the  census,  at  Washing- 
ton, has  furnished  only  a  general  report  of 
the  facts  relating  to  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufactures,  from  which  we  com- 
pile the  following  table,  showing  the  present 
state  of  some  of  the  more  important  manu- 
factures of  Pennsylvania : 

KANUFACTUaES   OF  PENN8YLVANU,  1850. 

Capiul  inTrated.      Valuaorpmd.  Handu  fimployed, 

Ck)ttoa  goods  94,528,005.^  .•6,.)2i,269 7.6d3 

Woollen  goods  3,005,064  . . ..  5,321,866 6,726 

Pig  Iron ^,570,425... .  7,071.513 9.294 

Iron  castings. .  8,422,924. . .  ..6,354,881 4,783 

The  principal  manufacturing  places  of 
Pennsylvania  are  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia. Of  the  first  of  these  cities,  we  can 
give  the  state  of  manufactures  at  the  present 
time  with  sufficient  accuracy.  There  are  in 
Pittsburg  18  rolling  mills,  employing  2,500 
hands,  and  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  These 
mills  consume  60,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and 
produce  bar  iron  and  nails  to  the  amount  of 
f  4,000.000  annually.  There  are  also  thu^y 
large  foundries,  and  several  smaller  ones,  em- 
ploying 2,500  bands,  and  a  capital  of  $2,000- 
000.  They  consume  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal, 
and  yield  articles  amounting  to  $2, i '00.000 
annually.  There  are  two  establishments  for 
manufacturing  locks,  latchei^  coffee-mills^ 
scales,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  employing 
500  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $250,000.  These 
two  establishments  consume  annually  1,200 
tons  of  metal,  conyerting  it  into  goods  worth 
$3,000,000.  Pittsburg  also  has  five  large 
cotton  factories  and  several  smaller  ones, 
employing  1,600  hands — capital  $1,500,000, 
ana  producing  products^  out  of  15,000  bales 
of  cotton  annually  consumed,  worth  $1,600,- 
000. 

There  are  also  eight  flint^lasa  manufae- 
tories  in  Pittsburg;  employing  fiye  hundred 
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hands,  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  producing, 
out  of  150  tons  of  lead,  and  200  tons  of 
pearl-ashesi  yarious  articles  of  glassware, 
worth  annually  $400,000.  There  are  also 
seven  phial  farnaces,  and  12  window-glass 
manufactories,  employing  600  hands,  a  cap- 
ital of  $260,000,  and  yielding  products  to 
the  amount  of  $600,000  annually.  One 
8oda-ash  manufactory  employs  76  men,  and 
produces  annually  1,600  tons.  One  copper- 
smelting  establishment  produces  annually 
600  tons  of  refined  copper,  worth  $250,000. 
One  copper-rolling  mill  yields  copper  sheath- 
ing worth  $160,000  annually,  Five  white 
lead  factories  produce,  annually,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $160,000, 160,000  kegs  of  lead,  worth 
$200,000.  There  are  also  many  factories  of 
the  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  and  several  estab- 
lishments for  the  manufacture  of  axes, 
hatchets^  spring  steel,  steel  springs,  axles, 
anvils,  vises,  saws  of  all  kinds,  gun  barrels, 
shovelsy  spades,  forks,  hoes,  tacks,  brads, 
(fee.  (fee 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full  value  of  all  the 
manufactures  of  Pittsburg  does  not  fall  short 
of  $50,000,000. 

Commerce. — ^The  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries from  Pennsylvania  amounted,  in  1860,  to 
$4,601,606,  and  the  imports  to  $12,066,154. 
In  1841,  the  exports  amounted  to  $6,162,501, 
and  tlie  imports  to  $10,346,698.  The  amount 
of  domestic  produce  exported  in  1850  was 
$4,049,464. 

Interned  Improvement*. — Pennsylvania  has 
28  railroads,  varying  from  4  to  174  miles  in 
length,  and  making  in  all  a  line  of  918  miles. 
This  does  not  include  some  that  are  yet  incom- 
plete. The  entire  cost  of  these  roads  was 
$36,401,083. 

The  principal  canal  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  the  eastern  branch  of 
which  extends  from  Columbia,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  HoUidaysburg,  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
Allegbanies,  a  distance  of  172  miles.  This 
branch  is  connected  by  a  railroad  passing  over 
the  mountains  with  the  western  branch  of  the 
canal,  extending  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg, 
104  miles,  making  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  276  miles.  A  canal  exends  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ju- 
niata, to  Cumberland,  39  miles,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  North  and  West  Branch  canals. 
The  West  Branch  Canal  extends  from  North- 
umberland, along  the  west  of  the  Susqun- 
hanna  river,  76  miles,  to  Farrandsville,  near 
tiie  bituminous  coal  region.  The  North  Branch 
division  extends  from  Northumberland,  73 
miles,  to  a  little  above  Wilkesbarre.  Thej 
Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  1 
extends  from  tide-water  at  Bristol,  twenty 
miles  above  Philadelphia,  to  Easton,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  where  it  joins  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Lehigh  company,  extending  to 
the  coal  region,  25  miles.  The  Schuylkill 
navigation  commences  at  the  Fairmount  Dam, 


near  Philadelphia,  and  extends  to  Port  Car- 
bon, the  heart  of  the  coal  region.  There  is 
also  the  Union  Canal,  whidi  extends  from  tb« 
Schuylkill,  near  Reading,  to  Middletown,  oa 
the  Susquehanna,  82  miles.  It  has  a  branch 
23  miles  long  on  Swatara  Creek,  which  leads 
to  the  coal  region.  The  Susouehanna,  or 
Tide- water  Canal,  extends  from  Wrigbtsville^ 
opposite  Columbia,  to  Havre- de-Orace,  in 
Maryland,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  connecting 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  with  the  tide-water 
of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Banks. — The  first    experiment    of  paper 
currency  made  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  1722, 
when  the  province  issued  bills  to  the  amouoi 
of  £1 5,000.    No  loans  were  made  but  on  land 
jiecurity,  or  plate  deposited  in  the  loan  o£5ce. 
Borrowers  were  obliged  to  pay  five  per  cent; 
and  the  bills  of  the  province  were  made  a 
legal  tender  in  all  payments,  on  pain  of  «m- 
flucating  the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  commodity. 
Penalties  were  also  imposed  on  all   persons 
who  presumed  lo  make  any  bargain  or  ssle 
on  cheaper  terms,  in  case  of  being  paid  in 
gold  or  silVer.  One  eighth  of  the  public  debts 
thus  created  was  to  be  annually  paid    We 
do  not  propose  to  give  the  history  of  banking 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  merely  to  state  the  pre- 
sent condition  in  general  terms  of  the  banks 
of  the  state.    Banking,  like  everything  else, 
has  progressed  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania.    It 
had  in  November,  1860,  no  less  than  54  bank- 
ing institutions,  or  one  for  each  county  in  the 
state.      These   54  banks  have   a  capital  of 
$19,125,477,  and  a  circulation  of  $12,072,888. 
The  tax  paid  on  dividends  in  1 860  amounted 
to  $163,877,  and  the  tax  on  aorporatioo  stocks 
to  $70,008.    Banking  operations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  have  not  fluctuated  much  since  1842, 
in  which  year  also  the  banking  capital  wis 
$19,127,677.     Last  year,  applications  wers 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  fcr 
an  increase  of  capital  to  the  amount  of  |4,- 
900,000,  which  includes  some  new  banka 

BANKS    IN    PKNNSTLVANIA  IN  JAKUABT,  1851 

Banks.  CapitaL 

Philadelphia,. 16 $10,518,600 

Bristol 1 92,220 

Brownsville, 1 175,r>00 

Carlisle 1 22,500 

Chambereburg, 1 20%470 

Ciiester 1 155,640 

Columbia, 1 807,300 

Danville, 1 165,770 

Doylestown, 1 60,000 

Easton, 2 550,000 

Erie, 1 101,890 

Germantown, 1 152,000 

Gettysburg, 1 123.87S 

Hanover,. 1 .36.000 

Harrisbufg, 2 86O1.OOO 

Honesdale, 1 100,000 

Lancaster, 4 955,000 
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OopiUl. 

Lebanon^ 1 80,320 

Middletown, 1 100,000 

KorristowD^ 1 884,000 

NorthumberUnd, . . .  1 160,000 

Pittsburg, 4 2,61^,543 

P©tt«ville, 1 199,120 

Beading 1 300,000 

Schuylkill  Haveiv.. .  1 100,000 

Waahington. 1 120,000 

Wayncsburg, 1 100, 0<X) 

Westchester^ 1 226,000 

Wilkesbarre^ 1 85,830 

Williamport, 1 100,000 

Tork^ 2 820,000 

Total,  54  banks,  with  $18,966,351  capital 
New- York,  with  less  than  one  third  more  of 
popuIatioD,  has  218  books,  wjth  $58,497,345 
capital ;  Massachusetts,  with  half  the  popnla- 
lioa,  137  banks,  and  $43,350,000  capital  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Bankera*  Magazine  for 
the  figurea 

FinaneeM. — ^According  to  a  report  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Au- 
ditor-General, in  January,  1851,  the  total  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  state  was  then  $40,677,214  68. 
Of  this  debt,'  all  of  whidi  is  funded  but 
$912,570,  there  are  $200,000  bearing  4^  per 
cent  interest;  $38.009,8 17bearing  5  per  cent ; 
and  $2,387,396  bearing  6  per  cent  interest 

The  productire  property  owned  by  the 
state  is  as  follows : 

Stock  in  incorporated  companies,.  $1,907,948 
Pennsylvania  railroads  ana  canals,  29,204,787 

Total  productive  property, ..  $3 1 ,1 1 2,7  3  5 

The  total  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the 
atate  annually  on  its  liabilities,  is  about  $2,- 
204.700. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  state,  from  all 
■oarces  and  available  means,  in  1850,  were 
$5,634,338;  and  the  total  expenditures  for 
the  same  year,  $4,569,053. 

Some  of  the  principal  items  of  expendi- 
ture of  the  state  in  1850  were  as  follows: 
public  improvements,  $1,488,799;  expenses 
of  government,  $272,899 ;  common  schools, 
$213,728 ;  interest,  $2,004,700 ;  charitable  in- 
flUtutioDS,  $62,267;  pensions  and  gratuitiea, 
$17,277 ;  military  expenses,  $16,282;  com- 
missioners of  sinking  fund,  $318,864;  peni- 
teotiaries,  $19,283 ;  diunages  on  public  works, 
$28,068. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  were : 
Tax  on  real  and  personal  estate,  $1,317,821 ; 
canal  and  railroad  tolls,  $1,713,848;  tax  on 
hank  dividends  and  corporation  stocks,  $300,- 
000;  retailers'  licenses,  $171,062;  tavern  li- 
censes, $107,427  ;  auction  duties,  $44,898 ; 
tax  .on  writs,  wiUs,  deeds,  dbc,  $45,409; 
anction  commissions,  $18,673  ;  tax  on  certain 
$14,047 ;  military  finea^  $12,952 ;  bro- 


kers'licenses,  $10,228  ;  other  licenses,  $21,323 
collateral  inherent  tax,  $102,295 ;  loans,  $270. 
000. 

Judiciary. — By  the  amended  constitution 
now  in  force,  all  judges  in  Pennsylvania  are 
elected  by  the  people.  The  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  chosen  at  large  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years ;  and  the  judges  of  the  sev- 
eral courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  other  courts 
of  record,  and  all  other  judges,  are  elected  by 
the  electors  of  the  districts  over  which  they 
preside,  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  hold  office 
five  years.  All  judges  are  liable  to  re 
moval  for  lack  of  good  behavior;  and  the 
governor,  with  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of 
the  legislature,  can  remove  a  judge  for  reason- 
able cause,  short  of  sufficient  grounds  for  im- 
peachment 

The  salary  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  $1,600;  that  of  a  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court*^  $2,000 ;  and  of  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas,  from  $1,600  to  $2,600. 

There  are  four  District  Courts,  invested 
with  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  all  cases  exceeding  a  certain  amount 

SehooU  and  Collegen. — The  common  school 
system  in  Pennsylvania  is  complete.  The  fol- 
lowmg  are  the  statistics  for  1850: 

Whole  number  of  common 
schools  in  the  state,. 8,844 

Average  number  of  months 
of  teaching, 5.1 

Number  of  teachers,  male  and 
female, 11^241 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of 

male  teachers, $l7  20 

Average  wages,  per  month,  of 
female  teachers,. $10  15 

Number  of  male  scholars,. .  .242,621 

Number  of  female  scholars,.  .189,181 

Number  learning  German,. . .  11,041 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar, 

per  month, $1  44 

Amount  of  school  tax  levied,  $795,401 

State  appropriation, $159,367 

Entire  expense  of  schools,  in- 
cluding instruction,  school- 
houses,  repairs,  fuel,  and 
contingencies,. $926,447 

Regular  anuual  state  appro- 
priation   $200,000 

Colleges,  high-schools,  and  academies,  in 
Pennsylvania,  are  numerous.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1765.  Its  foundation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  laid  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1742,  who  about 
that  time  projected  an  academy  and  free 
school,  which  becaii\jB  presently  a  college,  and 
finally  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
at  present  has  7  professors,  but  only  88  stu- 
dents. Its  president  is  John  Ludlow,  D.D. 
Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  was  founded  in 
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1783:  it  has  8  professors  and  179  students; 
president,  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.D.  Jeffenjon  Col- 
lege, at  Canonsburg,  was  founded  in  1802  :  it 
h^  8  professors  and  197  students ;  president, 
A.  B.  Brown  D.D.  Washington  College,  at 
Washington,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
WHS  founded  in  1806:  it  has  8  professors  and 
189  students;  president,  James  Clark,  D.D. 
Alleghany  College  is  at  Meadville:  it  was 
established  in  1817,  and  has  7  professors  and 
106  students ;  president,  J.  Barker,  D.D.  Penn- 
sylvania College  is  at  Oettysburs;,  and  has  7 
professors  and  64  students;  founded  in  1832  ; 
president,  H.  L.  Baugher.  Lafayette  College, 
at  Easton,  was  established  in  1832,  and  has 
7  professors  and  82  students ;  president,  Geo. 
Juukin,  D.D.  Marshall  College,  at  Mercers- 
burg,  was  founded  in  1835,  and  has  6  profes- 
sors and  58  students ;  president,  J.  W.  i^evin, 
D.D. 

Penn**ylvania  has,  we  believe,  but  one  law- 
school,  that  of  Dickinson  College.  It  has 
seven  theological  seminaries,  of  different  Pro- 
testant denominations.  It  has  four  medical 
schools,  all  in  Philadelphia.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  medical 
school  in  America.  It  was  founded  by  the 
efforts  of  Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan,  two  emi- 
nent physicians  m  Philadelphia,  before  the 
Revolution.  It  has  7  professors  and  450  stu- 
dents. It  graduated,  smce  its  commencement, 
5,816  students.  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
founded  in  1824,  has  7  professors,  514  stu- 
dent-«,  and  has  2,036  graduatea  The  Medical 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  College  was 
founded  in  1838.  It  has  7  professor^  176  stu- 
dents, and  73  graduates.  The  Philadelphia 
College  of  Medicine  has  7  professors,  75  stu- 
dents, and  250  graduates. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  more  ample 
statistics  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  other  subjects.  The 
complete  returns  of  the  last  Umted  States 
census  are  yet  unpublished.  In  1840,  there 
were,  in  a  population  of  1,724,033  persons, 
83,940  white  persons,  over  20  years  of  age, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  figures 
of  the  census  of  1850  will  probably  show  a 
more  favorable  result 

Agricrdiurcd  Products. — Pennsylvania  ranks 
fourth  in  the  Union  in  respect  to  the  extent  of 
her  improved  land ;  New- York  having  12,2^,- 
077  acres  of  improved  land ;  Virginia,  10,160,- 
106;  Ohio,  9,730,650;  and  Pennsylvania, 
8,619,631  acres.  Georgia  ranks  next  The 
large  extent  of  mountain  lands  in  Pennsylva- 
nia restricts  very  much  her  agricultural  area. 
Some  portions  of  the  state,  particularly  the 
northern  and  western,  are  very  thinly  inhab- 
ited, altliough  the  lands  are  good.  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  occupies'  no  mean  position 
in  respect  to  agriculture,  when  comparing 
the  value  of  her  fuming  implements  and 
machinery  with  those  of  other  statea.    Those 


of  New-Tork  are  estimated  at  $22,217,568; 
Pennsylvania,  $14,931,093;  Ohio,  $12,716,- 
158;  Louisiana,  $11,326,810;  Yirgmia,  $7,- 
021,658.  The  value  of  the  live  stock  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  $42,146,711;  the  state  in  this 
respect  being  in  advance  of  all  others,  except 
New- York  and  Ohia  Whecd — Pennsylnuua 
produces  more  wheat  than  any  other  state  of 
the  Union;  its  yield,  in  i850,  being  15,482,- 
191  bushels.  Ohio  produced  14.967,056;  Vir- 
ginia, 14,516,950;  and  New- York,  13,073,357 
bushels.  Indian  Com — Pennsylvania  pro* 
duced,  in  1850,  more  than  New- York,  by 
about  2,000,000  bushels ;  but  not  more  than 
one  third  as  much  as  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Illinoii^ 
Indiana,Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  the  six  greats 
est  Indian  corn-growing  states.  The  amount  for 
Pennsylvania  is  19,707,702  bushels.  Tobmeeo. 
— Pennsylvania  .produced,  in  1850,  857,619 
lbs.  IToo/— 4,784,867  lbs.  Hliw— 23,889 
gallons.  iSu^^tfr— 40,554,741  lbs.  Chtem-^ 
2,395,279  lbs.  ^ay~l,826,265  toos.  fUx- 
«wJ— 43,627  bushels.  Maple  Siisrar— 2,218,- 
644  Iba.  These  figures  are  derived  finom  the 
census  of  1850. 

PHIL  ADELPHI  A— CoinmcB.--The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  vaTue  of  the  im- 
ports annually  into  the  port  of  Philadelphii^ 
and  the  duties  accruinf^  to  the  United  Statei^ 
from  1830  to  1851,  inclusive.  They  have  been 
carefully  prepared  from  official  docamenU: 

Years.              Vslue  of  Imports.  Datiei. 

1880 $9,525,893  $3,537,516  10 

1831 11,678,755  4,872,625  98 

1832 10,048,195  3,500,292  50 

1883. 11,153,757  2,985.095  50 

1834. 10,686,a78  2,110.477  SJ 

1835 11,868,629  2.501,621  43 

1836 16,116,626  8,146,458  43 

1887. 10,130,888  1,820,998  21 

1838. 10,417,815  2,109,956  30 

1839. 14,758,589  2,884,984  16 

1840 8.624,484  1,517.206  70 

1841 9,948,598  1,983,68164 

1842. 6,201,177  1,812,842  83 

1843. 4,916,535  1,487,837  84 

1844. 8.810,866  2.981.578  15 

1845 7,491,497  2,870.515  71 

1846 8,308,616  2,608.068  16 

1847 12,158,987  2,904.748  97 

1848 10,700,866  2,767,459  13 

1849 10,160,479  2,694.245  34 

1850 18,381,769  8.412,289  68 

1851 12,796,440  8,678,128  80 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  ths 
amount  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Phila- 
delphia to  foreign  porta  during  the  year  end- 
ing the  80Ui  September  last : 

Flour,  barrels 804*812  $1,893,587 

Rye  Flour,  barrels. 13.841         45,292 

Com  Meal,  barrels.. . . .     71,888       210,004 
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Bread,  barrels 19,179  \ 

"       kegs 11,933] 

Wheat,  bushels. 842,221 

Cocn,  bushels 609,176 

Other  Grain,  bushels. . .  

Bark,  hhds 5,591 

OottoD,  bales 2,072 

Coal,  tons 18,827 

Dried  Fish,  cwt 8.257 

Pidded  Fish,  barrels.. ..  1,243 

Sperm  Oil,  gallons 12,989 

Whale  Oil,  gallons. 182  802 

Sperm  Candles,  lbs... ...  46,076 

Manufactures  of  Wool.  

Tar  and  Pitch,  barrels.  1,612 

Rosin,  barrels. 14,040 

Beef,  barrels 7,442 

Tallow,  lbs 587,002 

Pork,  burrels. 6,887 

Ham8,lbe 677,650 

Lard,  lbs 8,268,090 

Butter,  lbs 6,770,973 

Cheese,  IbsL 168,044 

Potatoes,  bushels 8,884 

Apples,  barrels 250 

Rice,  tierces. 8,374 

Tobaeco,  lea^  hhds. ...  621 

Beer,  gallons. 10,431 

Porter  and  Cider,  doa . .  8,373 

Candles,  lbs. 788,021 

Soap,  lbs 883,992 

Iron  Manufactures.. . . .  ■ 

Drugs -^— 

Domestic,  pl^ 4,539 

Books I 

Paper -^— 

Pamts ,  — . 

Vinegar,  gallons 85,460 

Furniture. —1 

Tobacco,  manufac.,  lbs.  218,166 

Gunpowder,  lbs. 97,300 

Nails,  lbs 413,624 


68,174 

869,326 

392,490 

86.246 

129,907 

118,963 

55,802 

8,678 

5,588 

16,486 

69,732 

15.423 

162,036 

25,271 
136,061 


436,611 

76,794 

2,723 

736 

72,098 

73,152 

8,250 

138,548 

216,750 

49,778 

247,113 

4,107 

12,119 

2,641 

8,676 

20,942 

88,142 

13,021 

13,742 


BXPOET8     BRXADSTUFFS     FROM     PHILADSLFHIA, 
FROM   1881   TO   1852. 

We  have  prepared  the  following  table, 
showing  the  exports  of  wheat  and  rye  flour, 
eorn  meal,  wheal  and  com,  from  this  port 

loually,  for  the  last  twenty  years : 

Wheat  Flour. 


1831 brls.  259,785 

IKW 151^17 

1833 132,622 

1«4 87,905 

1835 96.098 

1835 67,113 

1837 33.680 

1838 69,623 

1839 191,380 

1840... 284.774 

1841 l»a,555 


1813 bds.  16lga66 

1843 128,517 

J844 196,433 

184.'S 901,9.^8 

1846 366,610 

1847 420,684 

1848 179,507 

1849 220,786 

1850 83,024 

1861 299,466 


Bye  Flour, 

1831 brls.      8,433        1843 brls.  92.530 

1832 13,040        1843 23,303 

S7,939       1644 31,904 


1834 23,795 

1835 21.038 

1836 27,429 

1837 17,276 

1838 14,211 

1839 24527 

1840 36,471 

1841 36,866 


1845 17,098 

1846 19,730 

1847 20,407 

l^iS 15,537 

1849 28,538 

1850... 25,054 

1851 10,506 


Com  MeaL 


1831 bris.  45,438 

1832 50,328 

1833 51.903 

1884 50,018 

1835 50,889 

1836 42,798 

1837 63,8-3 

1838 -64,002 

1839 73800 

1840 89.486 

1841 108,822 


1849 brls.  97,884 

1843 106,484 

1844 101,350 

1845 115,101 

1846 144,857 

1847 300,531 

1848 140,014 

1849 91,319 

1850 94,334 

1851 65,385 


Wheat. 


1881 bosh.    61,382 

1832 2,258 

1835 2.903 

1839 37,831 

1840 280,n47 

1841 56,671 

1842 87,953 

1843 33,235 


1844 bush.    33,375 

1845 86,089 

1846 245,136 

1847 528,638 

1848 307,093 

1849 177,312 

1850 205,670 

1851 225,201 


Com, 


831 bosh.  43,293 

832 48,859 

a33... 66.708 

834 31.626 

835 25,457 

836 19,117 

837 21,486 

838 17,087 

839 17,117 

840 76,749 

841 80,266 


1842 bush.    83,772 

1843 74,613 

1844 110,068 

1845 129  2^6 

1846     279,820 

1847 1,102,210 

1848 817,150 

1849 906,823 

I860 602,680 

1851 554,545 


ANNUAL  ARRIYALS  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  number  of 
Yossels  which  arrived  at  this  port  annually 
from   1835  to   1851,  inclusive.     It  will  be 

that  the  increase  has  been  very  rapid  of  late 
years; 

Tears.                         Foreign*    Ooastwite.  Total 

1835 429         8,578  4,002 

1836 421    .     8,764  4,186 

1887 409         7,476  8,186 

1838 464       10,860  11,844 

1839 521       1U88  11,709 

1840. 456      •  9,706  10,162 

1841 604         9,246  9,750 

1842. 454        7,973  8,427 

1848..- 872         7,659  8,031 

1844 472        7,717  8,189 

1845 887         8,029  8,416 

1846 459         6,018  6,477 

1847 657       18,069  18,726 

1848, 542       28,921  24,463 

1849 686       24.594  25,169 

1850 618       27,085  27,653 

1851 676       26,484  27,060 

PITTSBUEG. — With  its  dependencies  of 
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Birmingham,  Sligo,  Alleghany  Citj,  and  the 
like,  which  lie  across  the  Monongahela  and 
Alleghany  rivers,  the  population  of  Pittsburg 
is  said  to  range  between  60,000  and  80,000. 
The  iron  works  are  more  extensive,  perhaps, 
than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 
There  are  eleven  rolling  mills  in  and  about 
Pittsburg,  of  which  eight  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 4,000  tons  each  of  manufactured  iron, 
annually,  and  employ  about  160  hands  t6  the 
mill.    This  iron  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
is  used  for  boilers,  axles,  wire,  sheets,  and  the 
like.    The  pig  metal  is  supplied  principally 
from  the  charcoal  furnaces  along  the  river. 
Something  like  75,000  tons  of  pig  metal  is 
consumed  a  year,  between  the  mills    and 
foundries.    The  manufacture  of  glass  is  car- 
ried on  extensively.    Besides  fourteen  estab- 
lishments, the  work  of  which  is  known  as 
country  glass,  there  are  seven  flint  glass  fac- 
tories in  the  yicinity,  six  for  window  glass, 
five  for  green  glass,  and  one  for  black  glass. 
These  employ  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  each, 
and  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  is  invested. 
Nail  factories  are  also  numerous,  and  upon  a 
large  scale.    One  has  a  capacity  of  2,000 
ke^  per  week,  and  others  are  nearly  equal 
to  it    The  demand  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  orders  extend  from  Buffalo  to 
Kew-Orleans.     It    ia    estimated    that  sixty 
steamers  will  be  built  at  Pithiburg  the  pre- 
sent year. 

The  trade  with  the  lakes  has  doubled  itself 
every  year  since  1844,  owing  to  the  facilities 
of  communicating  through  tl^e  two  great  ave- 
nues to  Erie  and  to  Cleveland. 

Table  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of 
exports  and  imports,  via  caniu,  in  1846  and 
1847. 

XXPOBTS. 

1847. 

Cotton,  lbs 1,056,188 

Hemp 3,811,618 

Tobacco,  lea£ 14,777,059 

Groceries. 1,978,822 

Hardware,  cutlery . .  246,887 
Iron,  pigs 66,687 

castings 250,910 

blooms 13,836 

cast  steel 649,416 

Lead 188,078 

Nails  and  spikes. . . .       61 ,760 

Bacon 12,713,427 

Beef,  pork. 41,226 

Butter 747,646 

Flour,  barrels 297,940 

Lard,  lard  oil,  lbs...  6,819,378 
Tallow 62,946 


M 
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1846. 

1,000,971 

1,287,886 

24,696,742 

1,671,889 

289,363 

2,675,841 

883,702 
819,736 
826,085 

82,732 
21,661,236 

19,620 

800,265 

156,412 

2,929,286 

291,313 


DfPOETS. 

AffrieuUural,  1847.  ig^a. 

Not  specified,  lbs...  1,267,620  871,600 

OaU,bashel& 21,360  19,080 

Leather,  Iba. 812,289  886,225 


Coffee,  lbs 9,927,605 

Dry  goods,  lbs 23,201,074 

Groceries 7,833,925 

Hardware  and  cut- )  - .  _  . 
ler^H^.  .:_.fl4»«<>^'693 

Coffee,  lbs 884,966 

Iron,  pig,  lbs. 21,979,363 

"    castings 124,662 

"    blooms. 14,942,390 

**    bar  and  sheet..  4,397,268 

N^ls  and  spikes 1 5,886,7 1 1 

Fishjlbfl. 6,977,891 


10,920,99» 

12,651,818 

6,923,866 

10,522,468 

429439 

15,410.661 

18,890.707 

2,888379 

£76,402 

brk     19,600 
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In  addition  to  her  numerona  estaUishmeDti^ 
Pittsburg  has  some  twenty  to  twenty-fire 
foundriea  in  successful  operaticxi,  in  the  mtD- 
ufactare  of  cannon,  cotton  presses^'augar  miUi^ 
ploughs^  and  the  like. 

PITTSBQRO  TNDUSTRY.-^Thiiteen  n>0- 
ing  mills.  Capital  16,000,000—2,600  htt»ds. 
Consume  60,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  pn>- 
duce  bar  iron  and  nails  amounting  to  $4,000,* 
000  annunlly. 

Thirty  large  foundries,  with  seTeral  smaller 
ones.    Capital  in  all  $2,000,000—2,500  haada 
Consume  20,000  tons  pig  metal,  and  yield  an- 
nual articles  amounting  to  $2,000,000. 
Two    establiehments   for  manu&ctnriBg 
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locks,  latchea,  coffee  mills,  scales,  and  other 
iroQ  castings.  Capital  $250,000— employing 
500  hands.  Consume  1,'iOO  tons  metal,  pro- 
ducing goods  amounting  to  |300,000  annu- 
ally. 

Five  large  cotton  factories  and  several 
■mailer  ones.  Capital  $1,500,000 — 1.500 
bands.  Consume  15,000  bales  of  cotton,  and 
return  jams,  sheetmg,  batting,  <&&,  to  upwards 
of  $1,600,000. 

Eight  flint  glass  manufactories.  Capital 
$300,000 — 500  hands.  Consuming  150  tons 
of  lead  and  200  tons  pearlash ;  and  producing 
Tarious  articles  of  glassware,  amounting  to 
$400,000  annually. 

Seven  vial  furnaces  and  eleven  window 
glass  manufactories.  Capital  $250,000,  em- 
ploying 600  hands,  and  producing  $600,000 
annually. 

One  soda  ash  manufactory,  producing  1,500 
ions  annually — 75  bands. 

One  copper  smelting  establishment,  produ- 
cing 600  tons  refined  copper  annually,  valued 
at  $380  per  ton,  and  amounting  to  $250,000. 
One  copper  rolling  mill  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing 300  tons  sheeting  and  brazier's  copper, 
amounting  to  $150,000  annually. 

Five  white  lead  foctories.  Capital  $150,000. 
Produce  150,000  kegs  annually,  worth 
$2<X),000 — employing  60  hands. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  mnnufactories 
of  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  several  extensive 
manufactories  of  axes,  hatchets,  <S:c,  and  spring 
steel,  steel  springs,  axes,  anvils,  vises,  mill, 
cross-cut,  and  other  saws,  gun  barrels,  shovels, 
spades,  forks,  hoes,  cut  tacks,  brads,  ic  After 
careful  investigation,  the  full  value  does  not 
Jail  short  of  $50,000,000  annually.  There  is 
also  consumed  about  12.000,000  bushels  of 
coal  per  year,  worth  $600,000,  and  an  equal 
Dumber  of  bushels  exported  to  markets  near 
the  city,  giving  employment  constantly  to 
4,000  hands. 

Pittsburg,  with  iron  ore  and  coal  at  her  door 
in  inexhaustible  quantities,  a  population  of 
nearly^  100,000,  and  with  tbe  Ohio  —  now 
yieldmg  her  over  600,000  tons  per  annum — 
commencing  at  her  feet,  and  navigable  for 
1000  miles,  (where  she  empties  into  the 
'  father  of  waters,**  which  then  runs  on  till  it 
ceases  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,)  what  b  to  pre- 
Tent  ber  from  becoming  a  powerful,  populous, 
and  wealthy  city  ? 

Tlje  number  of  steamboats  constructed  at 
Pittabm^  has  been,  on  an  average,  about  one 
in  each  week,  for  a  series  of  years.  These  are 
flriating  palaces,  the  admiration  of  every  one. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  them  may  be  seen  at  the 
wbarf  at  any  one  time,  destined  for  various 
ports  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis.«is8ippi  or  Missouri 
rivers.  If  to  this  be  added  her  manufacturing 
power  and  interest,  as  above,  all  must  concede 
the  importance  of  her  trade  and  that  of  the 
Tallejfl  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 


PLANK-ROADS.— Bt  Wm.  Gregg,  S.  0. 
— A  charter  of  incorporation  for  a  company  to 
build  a  plank-road  from  Charleston  to  the 
Mountains  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  at  its  last  session,  by  a  corn* 
pany  of  centlemen  of  Edgefield,  togetier  with 
a  few  individuals  of  this  city.  The  plan  is  to 
commence  at  Charleston,  and  proceed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Abbeville  Court-House,  taking  the 
dh-ection  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  and 
crossing  the  Edisto  between  Branchville  and 
Orangeburgh ;  there  striking  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  two  Edistos,  which  leacU 
without  crossing  water  to  the  ridge  which  di- 
vides  the  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Saluda. 
There  is  probablv  no  location  in  the  United 
States  which  will  afford  easier  average  grades. 
They  may  certainly  be  reduced  to  one  foot  in 
fifty  both  ways  as  far  as  Abbeville,  and  be- 
yond that  to  Pendleton,  one  in  thirty. 

In  the  list  of  great  improvements  which 
characterize  the  present  age  of  progress,  and 
which  have  aided  so  materially  m  widely  dif- 
fusing the  comforts  of  human  life,  the  plank- 
road  is  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
Good  common  roads  tend  to  change  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  planter  or  larmer,  wherever  they 
are  extended. 

The  plank-road  gives  him  a  thoroughfare 
infinitely  superior  to  any  other,  not  excepting 
railroads.  The  superiority  consists  in  its  pe- 
culiar adaptation  to  the  wnnts  of  a  people, 
who  necessarily  maintain  a  large  number  of 
mules  and  horses,  which  are  fed  and  kept  in 
idleness,  at  a  season  of  the  ^ear  when  crops 
are  sent  to  market ;  a  motive  power  which 
would  carry  a  crop  to  market  on  a  plank-road 
without  cost,  except  for  tolls.  The  travelling 
community,  too,  will,  by  the  same  means» 
move  without  being  subjected  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  oUiers,  as  to  time,  speed,  or 
equipage,  in  which  they  desire  to  travel  The 
cheapness  and  facility  with  which  plank-roads 
may  be  constructed  m  our  state,  need  only  to 
be  made  known  to  produce  a  change  which 
will,  in  after  years,  annihilate  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  known  to  our  country — the  mud  and 
mire  through  which  our  bulky  and  valuable 
products  are  yearly  dragged  .to  market  In 
many  parts  of  our  country  this-  is  a  source  of 
involuntary  hermitage,  for  a  day*s  journey  is 
not  attainable,  except  through  roads  which 
seem  to  have  concentrated  all  tlie  evils  that 
could  embarrass  a  traveller.  Plank-roads,  by 
penetrating  our  forests,  will  find  material  for 
their  construction,  and  afterwards  afford  the 
means  of  carrying  them  into  portions  of  our 
.^tate  where  the  timber  has  been  exhausted. 
They  will  be  the  means  of  redeeming  and 
settling  lands  hitherto  considered  useless. 
When  introduced,  they  will  so  expedite  travel, 
as  to  bring  a  large  range  of  our  surrounding 
country  so  near  to  us  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
environs  of  our  city.    The  plank-road  is  tha 
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road  of  the  people,  open  to  all,  affording  relief 
to  the  beast  of  ourdeo,  multiplying  and  cheap- 
ening tlie  means  of  carrying  produce  to  mar- 
ket, and  affording  a  delightful  means  of  travel. 
"We  can  trace  back  their  origin  to  Russia,  but 
are  unable  to  fix  a  date.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  Canada  in  1884,  in  our  northern 
states  in  1846,  recently  in  Qeorgia,  and  other 
southern  and  western  states.  Tbe^  have 
superseded  Macadamized  roads,  and  m  some 
instances  have  held  successful  competition  side 
by  side  with  railroads.  Even  m  countries 
where  stone  is  abundant,  and  wood  compa- 
ratively scarce,  they  are  one  half  cheaper 
tean  Macadamized  roads,  and  one  fourth  of 
the  cost  of  railroads;  and  when  constantly 
used  by  heavy  burthen  wagons  so  as  to  wear 
&em  out  before  they  rot,  they  are  more  dur- 
able than  Macadamized  roads,  including  the 
outlay  necessary  to  relay  the  plank-road  once 
in  seven  years.  A  horse  or  mule  will  draw 
twice  the  weight  on  a  plank-road  that  he  could 
on  a  Macadamized  one,  travel  with  greater 
speed,  more  ease  to  himself,  and  less  wear  to 
the  vehicle  which  he  draws.  The  state  of 
New- York,  the  first  to  introduce  them,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  has  extended  this  species 
of  improvement  to  over  a  thousand  miles, 
which  she  has  now  already  completed,  and  in 
daily  use. 

In  the  whole  history  of  internal  improve- 
«ments,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  surpass 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  system  has  de- 
yeloped  itself.  Plank-roads  by  the  side  of 
railroads  are  in  use  in  New- York,  and  paying 
10  to  1 5  per  cent,  carrying  passengers  at  two 
cents  per  mile. 

While  we  see  other  states  progressing  in 
this  practical  way,  we,  in  South  Carolina,  are 
in  the  mid;<t  of  a  railroad  mania.  We  seem  to 
have  pas^d  by,  unnoticed,  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding eighteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  to  Ham- 
burg was  put  in  operation,  the  country 
through  which  it  passes  remains  a  compara- 
tive wilderness,  with  its  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  heavy  timber  untouched, 
except  the  small  portion  used  by  the  railroad 
for  its  construction  and  repairs.  A  plank- 
road  would  have  long  since  carried  this  timber 
to  market,  and  converted  the  present  wild 
lands  into  cultivated  fields. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  all  over  the  world, 
that  the  improved  condition  of  the  common 
roads  and  bridges  of  a  country  are  evident 
signs  of  the  progress  of  civilizatioa  But  our 
planting  states  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule ;  fur,  with  all  our  wealth  and  refinement, 
our  market-roads,  over  which  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually 
pass,  have  had  but  little  more  labor  bestowed 
upon  them  than  to  clear  away  the  forest 
timber,  and  erect  the  rudest  temporary 
bridges.  In  the  winter  season,  when  our 
great  staple,  cotton,  ought  to  be  carried  to 


market,  th^  are  frequently  almost  hnpii' 
sable,  even  for  empty  wagons. 

In  looking  back  mto  the  history  of  the  lut 
thirty  years  in  Sooth  Carolina,  we  find  tba^ 
notwithstanding  this  unpardonable  state  of 
things,  the  public  mind  has  occasionalljr  been 
excited,  and  I  may  say  convulsed,  on  this  sub- 
ject The  mania  for  internal  improTemeotik 
which  prevailed  in  1820  in  this  state,  cso  be 
characterized  by  no  more  appropriate  tens 
than  convulsion,  for  in  a  state  of  feveridi  ex* 
citement.  she  expended  millions  of  doUan  io 
works  for  which  the  country  was  oot  ptv* 
pared,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  vafte  of 
money.  The  amount  of  capital  expended  ia 
those  useless  canals  would  have  coostrocted 
Macadamized  roads  to  every  important  sectioo 
of  our  state,  serving,  at  that  period,  to  cbeipa 
the  transit  of  produce  to  market,  and  at  tfaii 
time  as  a  basis  for  the  plankroad, so adminr 
bly  adapted  to  our  country,  and  vbich,  in  my 
opinion,  is  destined  to  supersede  all  other 
modes  of  transit 

Railroads  are  expensive  in  their  first  odIUt, 
and  extremely  complicated,  and  expeoeire  to 
keep  up.  They  seldom  improve  the  coonhT 
through  which  they  pass,  and  are  benefioal 
to  cities  only,  by  reaching  sections  of  wwstiy 
which  have  no  natural  outlets,  and  which  lit 
beyond  the  readi  of  a  wagon  trade,  oTer  good 
common  roads.  They  are  profitable  to  stock- 
holders only  when  located  on  great  ^J**"**^ 
fares  for  travel,  and  where  they  can  be  w«J 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  a  city.  Oot  ol 
the  9,000  miles  of  railroad  now  in  «• 
in  the  United  SUtes,  it  is  surprising  to 
learn  how  few  of  them  yield  a  profit  comm* 
surate  to  the  capital  wbicii  has  b<»en  inve^d 
in  their  construction.  It  certainly  oo^bt  to 
admonish  us  against  injudicious  selectnas" 
the  mode  of  improving  the  highwajs  of  w 
state,  and  of  tne  fatal  consequences  of  ex- 
hausting the  eneigy  and  capital  of  a  country 
to  construct  works,  which,  however  gig»oJ* 
in  their  conception,  will  not  prove  6iifl5fi«tlT 
useful  to  pay  for  keeping  them  up.  lallod* 
to  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  fro* 
no  unkind  feeling  towards  the  railroads  no* 
being  projected  and  in  progress  in  oar  sUte, 
but  from  a  settled  conviction  that  public  opift- 
ion,  in  this  particular,  is  entirely  in  error. 

Railroads  are  necesearil v  costly  vorH  and 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  except  by  capital* 
ists  for  banajide  investment  When  there  ■ 
not  a  sure  prospect  of  profitable  ^^^^ 
capitalists  will  not  lend  their  aid,  and  i" 
work  has  to  be  commenced  by  exciting  »?• 
peals  to  patriotism,  and  plausible  arg«n»«'* 
as  to  the  advantacres  which  will  a«ro*  ™ 
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every  individual  through  whose  neigUborbooa 
it  may  pass     The  work  is  often  conanaenoN 


after  receiving  promises  for  but  half  the  capra* 
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necessary  to  complete  it  depending  ^r^ 
for  the  balance ;  and  when  completed,  is  wm 
to  have  cost  more  than  the  estimate!*  "*■ 
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starting  tinder  the  disadvantage  of  a  faeayy 
debt.  Then  comes  the  great  difficulty,  which 
ia  the  pith  of  the  argument  hi  favor  of  other 
modes  of  improving  the  highways  of  South 
Carolina, — I  mean  the  large  outlays  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  complicated  machinery, 
the  erection  of  workshops  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
the  necessity  fcr  high-salaried  officers — such 
as  a  president,  treasurer,  auditor,  agent  of 
tramiportation,  civil  engineer,  and  foreman  of 
workshops ;  also  skilful  workers  in  iron  and 
wood  —  painters,  upholsterers,  receivers  and 
deliverers  of  freight  —  laborers  to  load  and 
unload — a  regiment  of  clerks  and  book- 
keepers^  working  engineers,  conductors,  fire- 
men, Ac  To  all  of  these  ramifications  of  ex- 
pense, the  extent  of  which  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable by  the  best  informed  in  such  matters, 
must  be  added  the  wear  of  iron  and  decay 
of  timber,  slow  but  sure,  in  their  eventual 
destruction  of  property,  and  which  cannot  be 
De^^lected  even  for  a  day.  Much  diversity  of 
opmion  exists  among  railrdad  managers  as  to 
the  extent  which  railroad  companies  should 
engage  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
machinery;  in  my  opinion,  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  wasted  in  this  way,  and  the 
extent  of  such  establishments  ou^ht  to  be 
decided  by  the  facilities  immediately  at  hand 
to  have  the  work  done  by  private  contract 
All  interior  roads  would  be  under  the  actual 
necessity  of  doin^  such  work  for  themselves, 
however  costly  it  might  prove  to  be.  The 
workshops  now  being  erected  by  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad  Company  in  this  place  are 
OD  an  extensive  scale.  Without  pretending  to 
enter  into  any  argument  as  to  the  policy,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  when 
tills  establishment  is  fully  equipped  with  men 
and  machinery,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
most  consummate  skill  in  managing,  it  will 
sink,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  waste 
of  material,  and  injudicious  application  of 
mechanical  labor,  a  larger  sum  per  annum 
than  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  good 
dividend  on  the  investment  necessary  to  build 
a  plank-road  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
long.  The  mere  working  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Railroad  costs,  in  round  numbers,  over 
$1,200  per  day  for  every  working  day  in  the 
jrear.  As  I  have  before  observed,  railroads 
are  exceedingly  complicated  works,  costly  in 
their  construction  and  outfit,  and  in  tneir 
management ;  and  we  think  that  the  least  re- 
jection ought  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
cnly  fitted  for  locations  where  they  can  obtain 
the  patronage  of  an  extensive  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  population. 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  rail  and 
plank-roads  in  every  point  of  view.  The  per- 
joiaiient  cost  of  a  plank-road  ceases  with  the 
ooQstmction  of  the  highway.  With  the  same 
original  expenditure,  it  accommodates  a  thou- 
1  or  a  million  tons  of  transportation;  while 
railroad  requires  lai^e  investments  in 


machinery  for  any  additional  influx  of  trade^ 
whether  permanent  or  temporary.  The  plank- 
road  is  capable  of  meeting  all  the  wants  of  our 
country,  and  superior  to  the  railroad  in  every 
particular,  but  that  of  indulging  our  fancy  in 
rapidly  passing  from  one  pomt  to  another;  it 
is  so  simple  and  cheap  in  its  construction  and 
management,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village 
or  an  agricultural  section  of  our  country  that 
cannot  afford  to  build  and  maintain  one. 

After  the  construction  is  completed,  the 
commonest  labor  of  our  country  can  be  used 
in  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  plankroad 
from  this  city  to  the  mountains  would  be  em- 
braced in  the  salary  of  a  treasurer  or  general 
supervisor,  the  gate-keepers,  overseers  and  la- 
borers requisite  to  keep  the  road  in  order.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  plank -road  system, 
that  distinguishes  it  from  the  railroad,  is,  that 
the  first  avails  itself  of  the  independent,  pre- 
existing animal  power  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
portation, while  the  last  substitutes  mechanical 
agency  for  the  same  end. 

Now,  if  the  question  were  raised  in  manu- 
iacturing  countnes,  like  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
eastern  states,  (where  the  construction  and 
management  of  machinery  is  the  buaiuess  of  a 
large  class  of  the  population,  and  where  horse 
power  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,)  as  to 
the  advantages  of  the  two  modes  of  tran<3por- 
tadon,  the  decision  would  undoubtedly  be  m 
favor  of  the  machine ;  but  in  South  Carolina 
we  are  seeking  the  best  modes  of  transporta- 
tion for  our  great  agricultural  staple,  and  it  is 
a  question  of  some  importance  how  far  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  substituting 
machinery ,when  it  would  not  lessen  the  amount 
of  animal  power  required  for  the  purposes  of 
production.  From  the  great  amount  of  plough- 
ing necessary  to  the  growth  of  a  cotton  crop, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  em- 
ploys so  much  of  animal  power,  in  propK>rtion 
to  the  weight  of  the  staple  product,  as  in  our 
eoUofi  growing  states.  In  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton, ploughing  is  continually  needed  from 
January  and  February,  when  the  land  is  broken 
up,  to  August,  when  the  crop  is  laid  by,  and 
the  fi-uit  begins  to  open;  on  an  average,  a 
horse  or  mule  is  employed  for  every  eight 
bales  of  cotton,  or  ton  and  a  half  of  product; 
In  grain  and  grass  growing  countries,  a  farmer 
puts  in  thirty  acres  of  wheat  with  one  horse, 
which  yields  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  or  36,000  lb&,  about  fifteen  tons 
of  product  to  the  horse.  The  article  of  hay 
will  greatly  exceed  this,  and  probably  reach 
forty  tons  of  product  to  the  horse. 

In  .hilly  countries,  plank- roads  are  more 
necessary  and  advantageous  than  in  flat  ones 
and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  proaire  so  low 
a  grade  as  one  in  fifty ;  one  in  sixteen  is  in 
very  common  use,  and  one  in  ten  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage.  If  the  hill  sides  only  of 
the  upper  districts  Were  planked,  it  would  ef« 
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feet  a  saving,  afford  great  relief,  and  pro^e 
more  economical  in  the  end,  than  the  usual 
repairs  bestowed  upon  them.  Many  persons 
suppose,  that  in  our  sandy  country  a  double 
tract  will  be  required.  In  a  few  instances, 
where  the  sand  is  very  light,  it  may  be,  but 
this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Kin^  and  Meeting 
streets  were  beds  of  loose  sand  previous  to 
planking  the  sides  of  these  thoroughfares,  but 
DOW,  since  the  heavy  wagons  are  confined  to 
the  plank-road,  the  middle  portions  of  the 
streets  have  become  so  solid  as  to  make  a  good 
surface  for  fast  driving,  and  to  admit  of  a 
heavily  loaded  wagon  passing  off  and  on  the 
plank-road,  with  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

For  the  various  as  well  as  most  approved 
modes  of  building  plank-road8,reference  should 
be  made  to  Gislispie*s  Manual  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  road  building.  He  gives 
eight  feet  as  the  most  approved  width,  and 
requires  160,000  feet  of  lumber  to  a  mile.  The 
cost  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $1,000  to 
|2,400  a  mile.  The  grading  in  hilly  countries 
constitutes  a  heavy  item.  A  road  from  Charles- 
ton to  Abbeville  would  be  about  160  miles 
lon^.  The  grading  would  necessarily  be  light, 
and  with  lumber  at  $6,  it  could  be  completed, 
with  a  track  nine^feet  wide,  for  $1,700,  at  the 
outside  $1,800,  a  mile,  which  cost  will  include 
engineering,  gate,  houses,  <&a  From  my  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  I  am  satisfied  that, 
by  the  aid  of  steam  saw  mills,  a  contractor 
could  lay  down  his  timber  on  the  line,  for  the 
first  150  miles,  at  $4  60  per  1,000  feet 

With  persons  who  have  not  reflected  on  the 
Bubiect,  the  first  objection  which  seems  to  urge 
itself  against  plank-roads,  compared  with  rail- 
roads, is  the  immense  amount  of  lumber  re- 
quired in  their  construction.  This  objection  is 
easily  met  by  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  re- 
quire more  timber  than  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad,  while  the  durability  of  the 
timber  for  use  is  twice  as  great  in  a  plank  as 
in  a  railroad.  The  material  for  the  former 
will  remain  and  do  service  as  long  as  a  wag- 
on wheel  will  pass  smoothly  over  it,  while,  on 
the  latter,  the  safety  of  rapidly  moving  and 
heavy  machinery  requires  that  the  timber 
should  be  removed  on  the  first  symptom  of 
decay.  The  average  durability  of  plank- roads 
is  from  nine  to  ten  years ;  and  if  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  sills,  they  will  last  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years. 

Others,  again,  nmy  urge  that  plank-roads 
could  not  thrive  or  be  supported  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  railroad.  We  refer  such  persons  to 
the  fact,  that  there  are  now  upwards  of  5,000 
wagons  per  annum,  that  pass  the  Six-Mile 
House,  coming  to  Charleston ;  that  cotton  and 
other  produce  is  hauled  sixty  miles  to  town 
in  wagons,  and  sometimes  from  Blackville, 
ninety  miles.  On  a  good  plank-road,  a  single 
mule  will  haul  a  cord  of  wood  thirty  miles  in 
a  day ;  and  a  team  of  four  mules  will  brin^  to 
towa  4,000  feet  of  lumber,  from  sixty  miles 


up  the  country,  in  two  days.  This  iriU  maks 
it  a  profitable  business  to  cut  lumber  and  fire- 
wood, and  bring  it  to  town  from  a  huge  range 
of  country. 

How  much  the  present  wagon  trade  will 
be  increased  by  plank-roads,  b  a  fruitful  and 
interesting^  theme  for  speculatioa  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  first  twenty  miles  will  pay 
from  the  present  trafiic;  and  that,  by  its  own 
influence,  it  will  create  other  branches  of  trade, 
which  will  daily  increase  its  income.  It  will 
draw  trade  from  the  private  avenues  on  bcih 
sides  of  it,  and  every  mile  added  to  its  length 
will  increase  the  ratio  of  its  profit  Woo4 
turpentiu'^  and  lumber  will  furnish  the  biui- 
ness  of  the  first  fifty  miles,  after  which  vxU 
come  the  trade  from  the  vicinity  of  Orange- 
burg. When  the  road  shall  have  reached  the 
rich  agricultural  districts  of  Edgefield,  New- 
bury, and  Abbeville,  its  capacity  for  bosbesi 
will  be  tested  with  the  products  of  apopuloai 
and  wealthy  portion  of  our  state.  Toe  £KiIi- 
ties  for  economical  transportation  will  be  so 
apparent  tliat  there  are  few  who  will  noi 
avail  themselves  of  theuL  The  advanUj^ 
above  set  forth  are  so  apparent  that,  we  thmk, 
they  ought  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  thit 
there  will  be  a  travel  on  it  equivalent  to  it 
least  12,000  wagons,  150  miles  each  in  a  vest; 
which,  at  four  cents  a  mile,  will  amoiait  to 
$76,800  tolls,  without  taking  into  coostdenr 
tion  the  carriages,  buggies,  and  horaemeo  that 
will  use  it 

The  effect  on  Charleston  would  be,  to  hnag 
back,  with  a  tenfold  increase,  that  importaat 
wagon  trade  which  once  gave  value  to  Kii^ 
street ;  and  to  all  the  other  propejrty  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  city,  an  impulse  might  bs 
expected  which  would,  in  a  short  period,  ex- 
tend the  buildings  of  King  and  Meeting  stieete 
to,  and  even  beyond,  the  new  Ihnita  of  oor 
city. 

All  doubts,  if  any  exist  as  to  the  benefit  the 
community  at  large  would  derive,  or  as  to  the 
profit  which  capiul  would  yield,  if  invested  is 
such  works  in  our  state,  I  think,  will  be  re- 
moved by  a  knowledge  of  what  the  state  oC 
New-Tork  is  ddng.  There  tlie  whole  ooootiy 
is  traversed  by  canals  and  railroads;  y^ 
we  see  Macadamized  roads  being  cooveited 
into  plank-roads,  and  plank-roada  by  the  side 
of  railroads  are  paying  ten  per  cent,  after  lav- 
ing by  eight  per  cent  for  the  renewal  of  plans- 
ing.  We  could  quote  many  iastances  where 
plank-roads  are  regularly  paying  twenty  to 
twenty- five  per  cent  on  the  capital  invented. 
One  of  these  companies  in  New- York,  iu  iti 
report  to  the  legislature,  states  that  8^000 
wagons  passed  over  the  road  in  one  year. 
Allowing  that  each  team  carried  an  eqaivmleat 
to  fifteen  bales  of  cotton,  they  would  all  have 
carried  1,246,000  bales,  which  is  more  than  all 
the  machinery  of  the  South  Carolina  railrosd 
could  carry  in  two  years.  So  great  is  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  these  roads,  that  th«  whoU 
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bosmess  of  the  year  might  be  crowded  into  one 
moDtli,  aDd  not  affect  its  operation  in  the  slight- 
est degree. 

It  is  certain  that  the  animal  power  necessary 
to  the  production  of  a  cotton  crop  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  its  transportation  to  market,  over  a 
plank-road,  a  distance  of  200  or  250  miles.  In 
one  trip,  every  horse  or  mule  could  carry  the 
result  of  bis  own  labor  to  market,which  method, 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  would  dispose  of  the 
crop.     In  no  well-managed  plantation  would 
tfaid  seriously  interfere  with  the  economy  of  ju- 
dicious agriculture.      But  let  us  suppose,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  any  loss  of  time,  that 
the  planter  puts  his  own  provender  on  the 
wagon  for  the  trip,  and  gets  his  thirty-two 
bales  of  cotton  to  market  with  no  outlay  but 
for  tolls,  (say  $8,)  for  200  miles ;  suppose,  fur 
tfaer,  that  to  meet  his  expenses,  he  taKes  a  re 
tnm  load  of  12,500  pounds,  at  30  cents  a  hun- 
dred.   This  would  pay  his  tolls  both  ways, 
and  leave  him  $21  60  clear  profit    The  same 
would  coet  him  on  200  miles  of  railroad,  in 
freight  on  his  cotton,  at  least  $1  25  per  bale, 
or  |40 ;  this,  added  to  the  $2^  60  earned  by 
the  r'  turn  trip,  over  and  above  tolls,  and  we 
have  a  saving  of  $61  50  by  three  weeks'  use  of 
a  team,  which  would  have  to  be  fed  at  home, 
if  not  employed  upon  the  road.     The  return 
leads  of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  salt,  iron,  and 
other  sorts  of  merchandise,  would  not  always 
supply  a  full  back  load,  but  it  is  presumed  that 
■ucb  facilities  for  transportation  would  lead  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  by  the  use  of  lime, 
gypsum,  and  other  stimulants  of  the  soil  Oys- 
ter shells,  five  and  a  half  tons  to  the  load,  would 
be  a  good  return  load  for  a  back  country 
planter. 

To  make  the  work  complete,  such  roads 
leading  from  the  country  should  be  extended 
to  the  wharves ;  for  a  team  could  not  haul  more 
than  a  half  load  over  a  stone-paved  street,  and 
not  even  that,  unless  the  pavements  were  kept 
in  better  condition  than  they  are  generally 
foand  to  be,  after  a  few  years*  wear.  I  have 
Dothiog  to  say  against  paving  our  streets  witli 
atone,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  sure  mode 
of  finally  exterminating  the  yellow  fever  from 
our  city.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
good  plank-road  leading  from  our  railroad  to 
the  wharves  and  wholesale  portion  of  the  city, 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  drajage  on  heavy 
irticles  at  least  one  half  Those  who  are  well 
nibrmed  on  the  subject,  estimate  the  drayage 
to  and  from  the  railroad  in  Charleston  to  cost 
"ally  $50,000  per  annum.  The  railroad  com- 
x&nies  which  nave  been  receiving  and  trans- 
x>rttiig  iron  over  the  Soutli  Carolina  railroad 
ur  the  last  three  years,  would  have  saved 
QODey  by  the  construction  of  a  plank-road  at 
heir  own  cost  to  the  shipping.  As  to  Macad- 
mizecl  roads,  experience  nas  proved  them  not 
o  be  half  as  durable  as  planking;  and  every 
oe  who  walks  King  street  must  see,  from  the 
lud  which  is  constantly  accumulating,  that 


Macadamizing  is  but  a  temporary  work ;  for, 
unless  the  operation  of  relaying  with  broken 
stone  is  kept  up,  the  carriage  wheels  will  sooo 
cut  througn  in  the  mud.  That  street,  in  the 
widened  portion,  is  thirty  feet  between  the  curb- 
stones, and  twenty-four  feet  in  the  old  naiTow 
part  A  plank-road,  eighteen  feet  wide,  laid 
in  the  centre  and  properly  arched,  with 
Macadamized  edees  next  to  the  curb-stone, 
would  be  more  durable,  cost  much  less,  and 
answer  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the 
present  method.  Its  noiseless  operations  ren- 
der it  far  preferable  to  stone  paving,  for  a 
business  street 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  South  Carolina  will  get  tired  of  keeping 
up  the  state  road,  and  be  willing  to  give  it  to 
a  company  who  will  construct  plank  surface 
upon  it,  and  render  it  one  of  the  useful  improve- 
ments of  the  a^e. 

A  half  million  of  dollars  expended  by  onr 
city  in  thus  extending  her  business  to  remote 
parts  of  the  state,  would  truly  be  sowing  seeds 
of  prosperity,  which  would  yield  rich  harvests 
for  all  time  to  come. 

I  am  ii^debted  for  a  large  share  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  essay,  to  the  report 
of  A.  A.  Dexter,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  t(  hich  I  would  commend  to 
every  mdividual  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
subject  I  have  used  both  his  figures  and 
language,  where  I  have  found  them  to  answer 
my  purpose.* 

*  The  positioDB  taken  by  Mr.  Gregs  in  faror  of 
plank-roads,  as  agiUnst  railroads,  hare  been  contro- 
Tert«d  by  a  writer  in  the  Charleaton  Coarier,  who 
aayi :  "  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  instance  in  which  tho 
ooDMtruction  of  a  railroad  has  not  benefited  the  agri- 
cultural Interests  of  the  country  within  wRgoning  dis- 
tance of  its  line,  as  well  as  the  towns  at  its  termini. 
Mr.  Gregg  tells  us  that  railroads  add,  eomparatiyely, 
but  little  yalue  to  the  agricultural  districts  through 
which  they  psrs.  Let  that  gentleman  inquire  of  the 
farmers  and  planters  living  along  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  do  not  consider  their  lands  to 
have  been  enhanced  in  value  by  thoee  works,  and  w« 
promise  him  that  their  answers  will  bring  him  to  doubt 
somewhat  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines.  We  are  to 
learn,  for  the  first  time,  from  this  lecture,  that  rail- 
roads are  only  profitable  to  stockholders, when  located 
on  great  thoroughfares  for  traveU  An  examination 
of  the  business  done  on  nineteen  twentieths  of  tho 
railroads  will  show,  that  the  largest  amount  of  the 
trade  isfbr  short  Jonmeya,  and  in  some  instances  the 
tame  may  be  said  of  the  freighting  buainees,  showing, 
conclusively,  that  the  great  cities  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  lines  furnish  but  a  certain  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Gregg  says,  *  i)ut  of  9,000  miles  of  railroad 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  it  is  surprising  to 
learn  how  few  yield  a  profit  commensurate  to  the 
capital.*  If  it  be  considered  bov  much  they  have  been 
extended  and  multiplied  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
bringing  them  into  competition  with  ea^'h  other,  the 
wonder  will  be  that  so  many  of  them  make  their  six 
per  cent.  The  railroads  of  Massachusetts,  taken  as  a 
whole,  pay  six  per  cent. ;  those  of  New-York  pny  the 
same,  while  there  are  several  paying  larger  dividends. 
The  average  of  railroads  in  Pennsylvania  is  something 
above  six  per  cent,  stock.  Indeed,  whenever  railroads 
have  been  constructed  through  a  country  under  toler- 
able cnltiTatlon,  and  without  competing  lines,  in- 
itaocet  of  tli^  being  unprofitable  an  rarlely  heard 
of." 
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Advantage  of  Plank-Roads  over  Rail- 
roads— 1.  Plank  roads  are  more  easily  and 
cheaply  coDstructed  than  railroads. 

2.  iDey  are  more  easily  kept  in  repair,  and 
yield  a  larger  and  more  certam  retam  to  the 
8tockbolder& 

3.  Produce  can  be  carried  over  them  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  on 
railroads. 

4.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
southern  states,  oecause  of  the  abundance  of 
timber  here  and  the  character  of  the  power 
used. 

6.  They  accommodate  a  larger  number  of 
people,  because  they  can  be  carried  almost  to 
every  man's  door,  while  railroads  cannot 

6.  They  tend  to  sustain  a  local  population, 
and  build  up  a  home  market  in  every  neigh- 
borhood which  they  penetrate. 

To  thpse  I  may  add  that  plank-roads  are 
better  adapted  to  an  agricultural  country,  be- 
cause they  can  be  constructed  and  kept  in 
repair  by  the  planters  themselves;  and  be- 
cause the  planters  can  own  them  and  manage 
them  so  as  to  make  the  transient  travel  pay 
the  expense  of  carrying  their  own  cotton  to 
market,  and  also  return  a  handsome  interest 
besides. 

I  know,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  many  of  your 
country  readers  particularly  look  upon  every 
man  who  advocates  the  construction  of  plank- 
roads  as  a  brainless  visionary.    They  contend, 

1.  That  the  timber  will  decay  so  soon  in 
this  climate,  that  the  road  will  be  rendered 
worthless  in  a  few  years  at  most 

2.  That  the  roads  will  be  so  narrow  as  to 
be  perfectly  useless  for  all  practical  purposes, 
especially  where  we  have  negro  drivers. 

8.  That  the  planters  will  not  tiravel  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  the  tolU  charged ;  but 
give  preference  to  the  common  roads. 

4.  That  the  country  is  not  sufficiently  dense- 
ly populated  to  furnish  either  trade  or  travel 
enough  to  sustain  them. 

1  will  answer  these  objections  in  order. 

1.  It  will  take  no  more  timber  to  build  a 
plank-road  than  to  lay  the  superstructure  of 
a  railroad,  and  it  will  last  at  least  one  third 
longer  upon  the  former  than  upon  the  latter. 
The  objection  in  regard  to  the  decay  of  timber, 
therefore,  is  much  stronger  against  the  railroad 
than  against  plank-roads.  The  weight  is  so 
immense,  that  to  render  the  former  safe  for 
heavily  laden  cars,  timbers  have  often  to  be 
thrown  away  before  they  are  half  decayed. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  with  plank-roads. 
In  the  northern  state«  the  planks  used  are  of 
hemlock — a  soft,  sappy  wood — and  yet  they 
last  some  ten  or  twelvs  years.  It  is  but  fair 
to  conclude  that  yellow  pine  will  last  as  long 
at  the  south  as  the  hemlock  will  at  the  north. 
If  this  be  conceded,  the  question  is  settled, 
because,  even  in  the  least  densely  settled  sec- 
tions of '  New-Tork,  these  roads  are  paying 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  their 


construction,  after  laving  up  a  reserved  limd 
sufficient  to  rebuild  tnem  every  ten  yearsL 

2.  If  eight  feet  be  found  to  be  too  narrow  fcr 
these  roads  at  the  south,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
timber  and  the  levelness  of  the  country,  to  in- 
crease the  width  to  twelve,  or  even  saxteea 
feet)  and  still  to  restrict  their  cost  within  tKe 
sum  paid  for  their  construction  at  the  north. 
Elight  feet  at  the  north,  where  the  populatioa 
is  much  more  dense,  is  found  to  be  quite 
ample.  The  road  is  so  well  graded,  so  veil 
dramed,  and  kept  in  such  thorough  order,  that 
wagons  can  turn  out  at  any  point  with  perfect 
convenience. 

8.  That  planters  will  not  pay  the  fo2/«  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  roads,  no  sane  man 
can  believe.  Let  us  suppose  a  road  coostroct- 
ed  from  Macon  to  Talbotton,  say  sixty-fire 
miles  in  length.  It  now  requires  a  six-horBe 
team  nearly  four  days  to  haul  eight  Imles  of 
cotton  from  Talbotton  to  Maoon.  At  ^  per 
day,  the  cost  of  delivering  these  eight  bales 
would  be  $20.  By  a  plank-road  the  same 
team  would  deliver  twenty  bales  In  two  daj^ 
or  at  a  cost  of  |10.  In  one  case  the  baolii^ 
costs  $2.50  per  bale ;  in  the  other  ool j  fifty 
cents  per  bale.  It  is  plain  that  the  pUunteror 
wagoner  could  afford  to  pay  t\  per  bale  tiJl, 
and  Uien  save  1 1  per  bale,  in  addition  to  the 
saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  wagons  and ' 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  tiiat  men  purrae 
interest,  and  planters  are  just  as  quick  to 
cover  their  interest  as  any  other  class  of  o 
A  road  to  Talbotton  would  concentrate  at  that 
point  20,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  a  braneli 
from  it  to  the  Waymanville  fadory  wuoki 
concentrate  there  12,000  to  15,000  bales  more. 
Can  any  man  doubt  that  the  planters  woaU 
not  gladly  pay  the  tolls  and  use  the  road  m 
preference  to  the  common  roads  of  the  oom- 
try  ?    I  think  not 

4.  The  idea  that  the  country  is  not  densely 
enough  populated  to  sustain  such  a  road  is 
equally  incorrect  The  roads  themselves  will 
soon  supply  the  necessary  densi^  of  popula- 
tion, liiis  has  been  pre-eminently  the 
with  railroads  and  canals.  The  it 
value  of  property  along  the  Erie  canal 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  its  constnictkn, 
and  this  increase  was  occasioned  by  the  de- 
mand brought  about  by  the  influx  of  popol*- 
tioo. 


PLANK-ROADa— The  following, 
from  a  recent  repoi  t  of  0.  O.  Gates,  Secretaij 
of  the  Kentucky  Board  of  Improvements,  con- 
tains valuable  and  interesting  iufurmatian  to 
those  interested  in  road  improvements: 

1.  The  system  of  plank-roads,  which  ornn- 
ated  in  Russia,  has  since  been  adoptea  m 
Canada,  and  in  manv  of  our  northern  siatea 
entirely  superseded  tue  Macadam  and  Tellbni 
rock  or  gravel  roads.  The  great  succsss  and 
value  of  the  plank-road  consists  in  the  ch«s»p. 
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nesa,  b  ease  of  draft,  in  speed,  and  in  comfort 
to  poseeDgera. 

2.  The    approved   mode  of  construction 
thereof  is  as  follows :  For  a  angle  track  the 
plaoks  (of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  red  elm,  black 
walnut,  or  sweet  gum)  lAiouId  be  eight  feet 
long,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  thick ;  they 
should  be  laid  across  the  road  at  right  angles 
to  its  line.    These  planks  are  to  rest  on  two 
longitudinal  sills  or  sleepers,  each  four  inches 
square,  bedded  in  the  earth  to  their  full  thick- 
ness.   The  earUi  should  be  fully  kept  up  to 
tlie  planks  at  every  {X>int,  in  order  to  prevent 
ooonned  air  resting  in  any  vacant  space  be- 
neath the  plaoka    No  pin  or  spike  is  needed 
to  confine  the   plank  to  the  sleepers,  their 
weight  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  firm. 
There  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  surface  a 
ooatiog  of  sand  an  inch  thick.  There  should  be 
provided  for  a  single  track  turn-out  places—- 
and  to  effect  this,  an  earthem  road  must  be 
backed  up  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  on  one 
aide,  and  two  or  three  on  the  other ;  each  em- 
bankment should  be  made  flush  with  the  ends 
of  the  plank,  and  thence  sloping  outward  so 
as  to  carry  off  the  water,  as  perfect  drainage 
is  the  great  secret  in  the  construction  of  an^ 
kind  of  road.     The  plank  should  be  laid  even, 
with  part  thereof  projecting  two  or  three 
inches  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  road, 
in  order  to  prevent  'ruts  made  by  wheels  at 
the  junction  of  the  plank  and  each  turnout 
And  if  the  bed  on  wnich  the  planks  are  to  be 
laid  is  a  new  one,  it  would  be  better  to  be 
travelled  one  season  before  they  are  laid 
dk>wn.      One  track,  with  the  supplementary 
earth  road  thus  formed  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  travel.  And,  if  the  tonnage  trans- 
ported on  the  road  be  chiefly  in  one  direction, 
the  track  should  be  laid  on  that  side  of  the 
road  which  will  enable  the  loaded  teams  to 
keep  it,  and  thereby  force  the  unloaded  ones 
to  do  all  the  turning  out 

8.  To  make  a  double  track,  all  that  is  need- 
ed will  be  to  make  two  tracks  each  eight  feet 
wide,  or  one  sixteen  feet  wide.    The  former  is 

Preferred.  For  the  sixteen  feet  track,  three  or 
Ve  longitudinal  sills  are  required,  each  to  be 
Ibor  by  six  inches,  and  laid  edgewise  and  im- 
bedded in  trenches  six  inches  deep.  These 
timbers  should  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
long.  Great  advantage  is  obtained  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  double  track  with  long  plank, 
by  giving  the  road  bed  a  slight  convexity  of 
two  or  three  inches  in  the  centre,  and  sprmg- 
ing  the  plank  down  to  the  outside  sills,  and 
attaching  them  thereto  by  half  inch  spikes  or 
nails  three  inches  long. 

4.  The  duration  of  plank-roads  is  from  eight 
to  twelve  years;  this  matter,  however,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  decay  from  rot,  and  not 
by  the  surface  wear  of  the  plank.  The  sand 
which  is  spread  upon  the  track  when  finished, 
protects  the  wooa  from  the  shoe  soles  of  the 
borses,  (which  causj  most  of  the  wear,)  and 


soon  penetrates  the  gnun  of  the  plank,  until, 
with  the  woody  fibres  and  the  deposit  on  the 
road,  a  tough  elastic  covering  is  formed,  where- 
by the  plank  is  saved  from  the  further  wear. 
liiXperience  teaches  that  one  half  the  wear 
and  tear  of  seven  years  occurs  in  the  first 
year.  Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance on  these  roads  to  have  small  tollage, 
m  order  to  invite  such  an  amount  of  travel  as 
will  promote  their  wearing  out  instead  of 
rotting. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  plank-road  greatly  de- 
pends on  its  locality.  But  it  will  b^  found  the 
following  estimate  will  approximate  to  an  ave- 
rage valuation,  to  wit : 

For  one  mile  of  road  with  a  single  track, 
(made  with  plank  eight  feet  wide  and  three 
inches  thick,)  will  require  126,720  feet  board 
measure  of  plank,  and  of  sills  4  by  4, 14,080, 
making  in  all  of  lumber  140,800  feet,  and  cost- 
ing say  five  dollars  per  thousand,  would  ^qual 
the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  four  dollars. 
The  laying  and  grading  will  cost  from  thirty 
cents  to  a  dollar  per  rod,  or  from  ninety-six 
dollars  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
per  mile.  The  earth-work,  sluices,  bridges, 
and  contingencies,  admit  of  no  average  esti- 
mate. Therefore,  without  them,  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  mile  for  engineering  superin- 
tendence, and  one  hundred  dollars  for  gate 
houses,  we  have  the  total  cost  per  mile  from 
one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  dollars. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES.— We  have,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  adverted  to  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  our  industry,  so  rapidly  being  car- 
ried to  perfection  in  our  country.  In  1846, 
the  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  was 
estimated  at  118,000,000.  Tliere  were  700 
mills,  producing  annually  $17,000,000  in  pa- 
per, and  employing  100,000  persons  of  all 
ages.  Cost  of  stock  used,  vis.,  rags,  old  rope, 
waste  cotton,  etc.,  $8,000,000,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  quantity  of  soda,  pearl  and  pot- 
ash, coloring  matter,  coal,  iron,  wood,  oil, 
sizing,  etc,  valued  at  $2,000,000  more.  Wa- 
ges of  workmen  in  the  business,  $6  to  $9  per 
week. 

In  reference  to  writing  paper,  Mr.  Cist,  of 
Cincinnati,  publishes  some  curious  particu- 
lars: 

Cap,  as  applied  to  paper,  is  of  modem  use 
entirely,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Not  more  than  thirty  years  since 
I  was  familiar  with  the  phrase  foolscap,  and 
I  distinctly  recollect  how  **  cap,"  its  abbrevia- 
tion, grated  on  my  ear,  upon  first  hearing  it, 
as  much  so  as  ''pike,**  for  turnpike,  does  yet. 

The  question  is  thus  shifted  to  what  is  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  foolscap,  as  applied  to 
wnting  paper,  which  has  borne  this  name  so 
long,  wat  its  origin  is  lost  to  most  persons. 

The  kings  of  England,  from  Edward  I.,  if 
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not  earlier,  granted  yarions  monopolies,  either 
for  the  support  of  the  goyemmeot,  or  to  en- 
rich favorites.  One  of  these  was  the  exclu- 
Bve  right  to  manufacture  paper  eranted  by 
the  first  Charles.  On  the  finer  Kinds,  as  a 
species  of  notice  of  the  monopoly,  the  royal 
arms  of  England  formed  the  water-mark. 
Vast  sums  were  of  course  made  upon  this  ex- 
clusive privilege  to  make  and  vend  an  article 
in  such  general  use. 

All  these  monopolies  were  swept  away  by 
the  parliament  which  brought  Charles  to  the 
scanold ;  and  in  this  particular  case,  by  way 
of  showing  their  contempt  for  the  monarch, 
they  directed  the  royal  arms  to  be  taken  from 
the  paper,  as  they  had  already  been  from 
sign-poflts,  public  halls,  <&&,  substituting  a  fool, 
with  his  cap  and  bells,  as  the  Mgj,  This 
was  done  in  1649. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  written  between 
that  period  and  1660  bear,  accordingly,  as  a 
water-mark,  a  fool  wearing  the  dress  described 
as  his  costume  in  the  court  of  the  British  mon- 
archs.  Cromwell,  when  made  Lord  Protect- 
or, changed  the  water-mark  by  substituting  a 
dragon,  gra<«ping  in  his  claws  arrows  of  fire, 
and  afterward  putting  his  coat  of  arms  in  its 
place.    Tbis  still  occasionally  appearsi 

Charles  II.,  at  the  Restoration,  replaced 
the  royal  arms,  and  enlarged  the  size  of  the 
sheet,  which  was  much  smaller  than  we  see 
m  modern  days. 

In  England,  paper  of  the  size  which  the 
Rump  Parliament  ordered  for  their  journals, 
bearing  the  foolscap  effigy,  is  still  m  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  title,  as  in  many  other  things, 
is  still  retained  for  ordinary  writing  paper, 
centuries  after  the  reason  for  it  has  ceased, 
and  now  server,  as  it  will  serve  for  ages,  to 
designate  all  writing  paper  in  ordinary  use, 
as  distinguished  from  paper  designed  to  be 
fi)lded  in  the  form  of  letters. 

This  last  class  of  writing  paper  has  been 
reduced  greatly  in  length,  and  widened  some- 
what to  adapt  it  for  a  convenient  shape  in 
folding,  and  still  bears  its  original  name  of 
post  paper,  applied  to  it  from  the  mail  or  post 
Dy  which  letters  were  conveyed  to  their  ad- 
dress. 

So  recently  has  the  United  States  made  its 
own  paper,  that  most  of  our  early  letters 
written  in  the  west,  even  as  late  as  1800, 
bear  the  impress  of  the  royal  arms.  St 
Clair,  Harmar,  Wilkinson,  and  Wayne's  let- 
ters are  all  of  this  description. 

POULTRY-  BUSINESS,  Ac— The  fol- 
lowing  table,  compiled  from  the  census  of 
1840,  exhibits  the  value  of  the  poultry  at 
that  time  in  the  several  states : 

Maine |123,171 

New-Hampshire, 97,862 

Vermont^ 176,437 

Maasadiusetts, 640,295 


Rhode-Island, ^  61,492 

Connecticut^ 176,659      \ 

New- York, 2,373,029 

New-Jersey, 412,487 

Pennsylvania, .« 1,033,172 

Delaware, 47,465 

Maryland, 219.159 

Virginia, 752.467 

North  Carolina,. 644,1 25 

South  Carolina, 690,594 

Georgia, 473.158 

Ohio, 734,931 

Kentucky,. 636,439 

Tenneaaee, 581,531 

Louisiana,.... 273,314 

Mississippi.............  369,481 

Alabama, 829.220 

Missouri 230.283 

Indiana, 393.228 

Illinois,. 330.968 

Michigan. 82,730 

Arkansas, 93,549 

Florida, 61.007 

Wisoons'm, 16.167 

Iowa, 17,101 

Diat  of  Colombia,. 3.092 

$12,176,170 

The  above  table  shows,  that  raiangheni 
and  chickens  in  the  United  States  is  no  tri- 
fling business.  The  people  are  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  census  returns  for  1851. 
When  tney  come,  they  will  probably  »hotr 
that  the  value  of  th^  poultry  stock  of  tlie 
United  States  is  more  than  $20,000,000  la- 
nually. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  a])pears  tki 
the  value  of  poultry  in  the  single  state  of 
New- York  is  more  than  $2,373,000;  whil^ 
according  to  the  United  States  census,  the 
value  of  all  the  sheep  of  that  state  is  lea 
than  that  sum.  The  value  of  the  poultry  of 
New- York  is  greater  even  than  (hat  of  ill 
cattle,  and  five  limes  greater  than  that  of  ill 
its  horses  and  mulea 

The  amount  of  poultry  sold  at  a  singW 
market,  in  Boston  alone,  in  1 848,  was  $674,- 
423;  and  for  the  whole  city,  during  that 
year,  it  exceeded  $1,000,000.  We  have  no 
accurate  statistics  for  our  other  lar^e  dtiei^ 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  poultrr 
trade,  in  sucn  aties  as  New  York,  Philadei* 
phia,  Baltimore  and  New -Orleans,  must  be 
counted  by  millions  for  each. 

The  statistics  of  the  egg  trade  are  equally 
curious.  The  city  of  New  York  expends  an- 
nually for  e^s,  $1,500,000.  It  consumes 
half  a  million  of  e^jcgs  monthly.  The  Astor 
House  alone  is  said  to  require  a  supply  oC 
1,000  eggs  a  day,  for  five  daya  in  the  wc«k, 
and  on  Saturdays  2,500. 

At  a  single  market  in  Boston  there  wert 
sold  in  1848.  1,129,735  dozens,  which,  at  the 
average  price  for  the  year,  amounted  to 
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#S0S,852.  For  ttie  whole  city,  during^  Hiat 
j«ar,  the  sales  amounted  to  about  tl,000,000, 
Tlie  state  of  Maine  shipped  to  Boston  in  1848, 

Slgs  to  the  amount  c»  $360,000 ;  and  a  sin- 
e  bouse  in  Cincinnati  is  said  to  have  dealt 
ID  tbem  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  statistics  to  a 
woi^  OQ  poultry,  bj  Vr.  J.  C.  Bennett^  of 
Boston.  We  might  extend  them  much  far- 
ther, but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  importance  3  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  m  poultnr. 

The  egg  and  poultry  trade  of  France  ex- 
ceeds $57,000,000  annually.  England  has 
inyested  in  the  poultfy  trade  $50,000,000; 
France,  $73,000,000;  and  the  United  States^ 
115,000,000. 

llie  business  of  raising  poultnr,  in  this 
country,  is  left  almost  entirely  £>  chance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  same  at- 
tention was  paid  to  it  that  is  bestowed  upon 
the  raising  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle,  the 
toade  womd  be  increased  tenfold. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  efforts  are  begin- 
amg  to  be  made  in  the  south  to  improve  this 
branch  of  rural  economy.  The  efforts  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  others,  to  introduce  the  finest 
species,  are  praiseworthy,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  Mr.  L.  has  obtained  &e  follow- 
ing rare  varieties :  Red  and  Buff  Sbanghaes, 
▼ery  pure ;  White  Sbanghaes,  a  very  scarce 
ifanet;^ ;  Oochin-ChinaM ;  large  Eagle  Fowls,  or 
Imperial  Chinese;  Poland  Fowls, and  Chitta- 
gongs. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  would 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  natural  history 
cf  these  spedes,  we  a<kl  the  following  brief 
deacription  of  each : 

The  Shanghae  Fowls  are  of  two  varieties, 
Che  red  and  bufl^  or  yellow,  and  the  white. 
They  were  orinnally  imported  from  the  city 
of  Shaoghae,  China,  whence  their  name.  The 
plumage  of  the  Yellow  Sbanghaes  is  usually 
of  a  bright  yellow  or  gold  color,  variegated 
with  dark  brown  and  red.  Their  legs  are 
oniformly  large,  and  usually  a  bright  red  and 
yellow  or  white  mixture,  sometimes  fleeh- 
colored,  and  very  heavily  feathered  The 
tail  is  shorty  body  well  formed,  wings  small, 
and  high  on  the  sides ;  comb  single,  straight) 
and  serrated.  The  feathers  are  rather  fine 
«nd  downy.  These  fowls  grow  to  a  large 
aize,  and  when  full  grown,  weigh  about  nine 
pounds.  The  male  Shanghi^  when  full 
grown,  and  standing  erect,  carries  his  head 
abont  on  a  line  with  the  height  of  a  common 
floor  barrel. 

They  are  very  prolific.  They  commence 
laying  when  from  five  to  seven  months  old, 
and  a  single  fowl  has  been  known  to  lay  120 
eggs  in  126  days.    Their  eggs  are  yellow. 

The  White  Shanghaei  possess  aU  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  yellow,  with  the  exception 
6t  color.    The  Shanghae  fowls  command  a 
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U^h  price ;  they  bring  from  $16  to  $26  % 
pair. 

The  Cochin  China  fbwl  has  been  only  yery 
recently  introduced  in  Great  Britain,  by  Queeo 
Victoria,  who  is  styled  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
''that  royal  patroness  of  poultry  fanciers." 
These  fowls  so  far  exceed  in  siae  our  ordinary 
domestic  fowls,  that  persona  not  conversant 
with  zoolooy  have  referred  them  to  the  Bns* 
tard  frunify.  They  are,  however,  genuine 
poultry.  Some  of  (he  males  have  been  known 
to  weigh  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  pounds. 
The  average  weight  is  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  pounds  the  pair. 

Their  general  color  is  rich  glossy  brown,  % 
deep  bay.  On  the  breast  there  is  '^  a  mark- 
ing of  a  blackidi  color,  and  of  the  shape  of 
a  horse-shoe."  The  comb  is  of  moderate  size, 
serrated,  and  the  wattles  are  double.  The 
wing  is  strikingly  peculiar;  it  is  jointed, "  so 
that  the  posterior  half  can,  at  pleasure,  be 
doubled  up,  and  brought  forward  between 
the  anterior  half  and  the  body.  The  bfrd 
can  do  this  at  pleasure,  and  the  appearance 
the  manoeuvre  imparts  to  their  form  has  pro- 
cured for  them  the  title  of  Ostrich  fowl." 

The  Cochin  China  fowl  is  very  prolific,  f«^ 
quently  laying  two,  and  occasionally  three, 
eegs  on  the  same  day.  The  eggs  are  large, 
of  a  chocolate  color,  and  possess  a  very  deli* 
cate  flavor. 

The  Polish  fovdts  are  very  beautifril ;  they 
wear  tufted  crests.  There  are  three  varieties 
-—the  Spangled  Polish,  a  bird  of  rare  beauty, 
its  plumage  presenting  a  symmetrical  ana 
regular  combination  of  bright  orange,  a  dear 
w&te,  a  brilliant  green,  and  a  jetty  black; 
softened  down  with  a  rich  and  pure  brown, 
and  eveiT  feather  being  tipped  with  white, 
whence  tne  term  spangled;  the  Black  Polish^ 
of  a  jet  black  throughout,  except  the  crest, 
which  is  a  white  tuft ;  and  the  White  Polish, 
of  a  brilliant  white  throughout,  except  the 
crest,  which  is  a  jet  hlaek  tuft  The  rolidi 
fowls  produce  laige  and  finely-flavored  eggs. 

Lastly,  the  ChiUagongs,  These  are  uia 
roost  remarkable,  for  size  and  beauty,  of  aU 
the  varieties.  The  C^ttagoog  is  the  true 
Gallus  Oiaanticus  of  the  zoologists,  and  ex- 
cites astonishment  and  admiration  in  all  who 
behold  it  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra.  The 
male  is  frequently  so  tall  as  to  be  able  to 
pick  crumbs  without  difiicul^  from  an  ordi- 
nary dinner  table,  and  weigh  from  ten  to  four- 
teen pounds.  The  average  weight  of  a  pair 
is  about  twenty-two  pounda  They  are  the 
largest  domestic  fowls  in  the  world,  of  vari* 
ous  colors,  and  produce  large  rich  eggs. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  GOVERN- 
MENT,  Era* — Of  the  two  sciences,  political 
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ecopomy  aDd)goyeniment,  (i(  in  tbeir  bUII 
crude  and  imperfect  state,  the  term  science 
be  strictlj  applicable  to  either,)  it  may  be 
aaid  generally,  the  aim  of  the  one  is  to  direct 
the  action  and  control  the  exceeees  of  the 
otLer,  in  all  those  points  in  which  the  public 
wealth  is  involved.  This,  though  it  be  far 
firom  the  whole  mission  of  poliUcal  economj, 
is  yet  the  most  important  part  of  that  nus 
«ion. 

The  public  wealth  is  an  essential  element 
of  that  public  welfare,  with  which  all  govern- 
ments are  charged.  It  comprises  every  thing 
which  relates  to  the  physical  well-being  of  a 
people ;  and  as  this  physical  well-being  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  social  and  moral  progress — 
all  advances  in  letters,  arts,  sciences  and  civil- 
lotion — the  promotion  of  public  wealth  may, 
indeed,  in  a  hberal  and  enlarged  sense,  be 
considered  the  whole  duty  of  government 
Political  economy  comes,  then,  to  be  considered 
coextensive  with  legislation,  and  sound  law 
is  necensarily  based  upon  its  principles. 

If  political  economy,  like  some  of  the  exact 
sciences,  had  attained  perfection,  which  is  far 
from  being  the  case  in  its  present  stage  of 
infancy,  and  all  its  rules  and  principles  were 
BUdcepiible  of  demonstration,  we  should  have 
no  more  of  that  multiplicity  of  legislation, 
which  results  from  the  continued  enaction  and 
repeal  of  laws,  unless,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  the 
case,  governments  should  be  admmlstered  by 
the  ignorant,  and  statesmen,  miscalled,  prefer 
to  pander  to  popular  prejudices  or  court  its 
acclamations,  than  carry  out  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  are  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

That  this  last  supposition  is  not  improbable, 
may  be  inferred  from  what  is  every  day  seen, 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  governments: 
for  it  will  not  surely  be  denied,  that  there  are 
some,  and  we  believe  a  great  many,  settled 
principles  in  political  economy,  as  demon- 
strable as  any  moral  truths  can  be,  of  which 
ignorance  is  frequently  betrayed  in  high  quar- 
ters, and  which  are  openly  violated  under  one 
pretext  or  another,  or  with  seeming  uncon- 
aciousness. 

That  the  law-givers,  or  law-makers  of  the 
world,  -whether  by  the  divine  right  which 
made  kings  and  despots,  or  the  diviner  right 
of  representatives  of  the  people,  have  in  real- 
ity, and  in  most  instances,  acted  from  the  best 
knowledge  within  their  reach,  with  sincerity 
and  with  honest  intentions  toward  those  whom 
they  were  called  upon  to  govern,  need  not  for 
our  purposes  be  denied.  No  sufficient  reason 
for  an  opposite  course  can  be  alleged.  Even 
the  most  oase  and  heartless  tyrant  could  not 
but  perceive,  unless  bUnded  by  the  worst  mad- 
ness, that  his  own  state  and  splendor  is  in 
Aome  degree  dependent  upon  the  extent  and 
prosperity  of  his  realm  and  his  subjects.  A 
systematic  warfare  against  all  industry,  enter- 
prise and  progress,  was  nsver,  perhaps,  the 


olfject  of  the  most  cmshing  ^Tranity  the  wiidi 
ever  knew. 

History  is  not,  indeed,  without  instances,  io 
all  ages,  where  such  systematic  warfare  ap- 
pears to  have  been  waged  agabst  iDdoalrj 
and  enterprise,  by  even  the  best  class  of  gor* 
emments.  A.  careful  ezamination  of  the  exiet* 
ing  powers  of  the  world  would,  perbape,  pre- 
sent us  many  such  instances  of  warfare,  mors 
or  less  considerable,  notwithstaudiug  all  thi 
progress  which  has  been  made  m  civil  liberty, 
science  and  civilization.  Kadical  differeocei 
in  the  principles  and  forms  of  govenimeDt  viH 
not  explain  fiaese  phenomena :  they  are  vhd- 
ly  independent  of  them.  To  conceive  a  repub- 
lic more  unfavorable  to  enterprise  even  tlaa 
a  despotism  is  not  diffictilt,  since,  if  krms  of 
government  be  much,  they  are  not  e?ery  t2iii|^. 
Though  we  may  not  admit  the  best  adauoii* 
tered  government  is  best,  merely  tbeoretie 
perfection  should  have  no  favor. 

To  a  misappreheneion  of  the  true  porpow 
of  government,  and  of  the  mode  of  pronwti^ 
the  real  welfare  of  the  state,  may  be  trsocd 
the  greater  portion  of  the  evils  which  aodeW 
has  suffered.  Men  have  not  known  the  tjnUi 
or  the  whole  truth.  They  have  legislated 
without  light,  blundering  on  from  age  to  age— 
the  precedent  of  the  sires  being  sufficieot  fif 
the  sons.  Nothing  so  absurd  as  not  to  baw 
had  an  advocate.  The  morecon3cientioas,ti« 
more  dangerous  and  inveterate  the  error! 

The  most  difficult  and  perplexing  of  tfl 
sciences  is,  without  doubt,  tnat  of  goTern- 
ment  It  requures  almost  prescience,  in  otfy 
cases,  to  see  the  bearing  and  result!  of  po- 
litical measures;  in  all  cases  it  requires oort 
than  ordinary  apprehensioa  "V^  e  are  told 
that  the  Romans  bad  laws  teaching  bow  to 
make  laws ;  but  this  could  not  have  apf^ 
to  other  than  the  mere  forms.  TTie  acquaint- 
ance and  study  of  facts  and  results,  as  tbef 
are  worked  out  in  the  movements  and  b*- 


more  indispensable  conditions  of  the  8tittt- 
man,  than  all  the  logic  and  metaphysics  oc 
the  schools,  all  the  philosophy  of  the  doeet 
Experience,  which  is  so  excellent  a  teiA- 
er  in  regard  to  almost  every  thing  in  vhia 
we  are  interested,  ^ves  not  so  clear  and  un- 
mistakable a  light  m  this  particular.  Tb^ 
are  so  many  counteracting  influences  and 
causes  at  work,  so  many  undefined  opeitr 
tions  in  society,  that  it  is  not  singular  thj 
real  sources  of  evil  are  so  often  overlooked 
and  the  wrong  ones  imputed.  The  reaota 
sometimes  are  very  distant  The  hand 
which  strikes  the  blow,  the  blow  itself^  iMJ 
be  secret,  and  yet  the  mischief  be  as  wre 
and  as  irreparable.  This  is  akin  to  vW 
Bishop  Butler  remarks  of  the  moral  goverft- 
ment  of  the  world :  the  ponishmeot  of  «d 
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iDYasioo  of  a  law  of  nature  follows  not  al- 
ways so  immediate  as  to  be  traced  to  that 
invasion.* 

The  stad7  of  the  true  sources  of  national 

Srosperity  is  almoat  altogether  of  modem 
ate.  It  is  later  even  by  far  than  the  phi- 
losophical and  metaphysical  regeneration  ef- 
fected by  Bacon  ana  Locke.  A  century  has 
not  passed  since  the  first  impulse  was  given 
to  these  investigations,  by  the  publication  of 
a  work  whidi  has  deservedly  immortalized 
the  name  of  Adam  Smith. 

Without  defining  what  is  called  political 
economy,  or  entering  into  any  disquisitions 
upon  it,  this  may  be  said  without  controver- 
sy: that,  in  addressing  its  teachings  to  the 
rulers  and  legislators  of  the  world,  what 
they  ought  not  to  do  is  a  far  more  important 
lesson,  than  what  they  ought  The  '*  mas- 
terly inactivity,"  proclaimed  by  one  of  our 
statesmen,  is  a  safer  general  rule  than  con- 
stant intervention.  There  is  never  any  dan- 
ger that  legislators  will  not  do  enough  in  the 
enactment  of  every  character  of  laws,  and 
concerning  every  character  of  subject  Their 
vanity  of  place,  the  importance  which  they 
fancy  belongs  to  a  law-giver,  whatever  the 
length  of  his  ears,  are  motives  strong  enough 
for  this.  Perhaps,  in  the  very  worst  govern- 
ed society  upon  earth,  there  are  goed  laws 
enough  in  force  to  insure  the  highest  degree  of 
liberty  and  prosperity,  were  they  not  clog- 
ged by  others  that  are  absurd  and  inimical ! 
A  repeal  of  all  these  worst  laws,  however 
numerous,  would  not  necessarily  call  for  the 
enactment  of  better  ones  in  their  place. 
Enough  of  such  laws  may  already  exist 

**  Thou  ihalt  not"  then,  is  a  far  more  fre- 
quent and  useful  injunction,  in  the  decalogue 
of  political  science,  than  "  thou  shaXt  ;'*  and 
in  teaching  the  people,  the  governed^  (if  they 
can  be  supposed  to  require  instruction  in 
what  is  for  their  best  interests  and  perma- 
nent welfare,  in  all  their  various  avocations 
of  life,  as  they  certainly  may  be,)  a  field  is 
opened  which  exhausts  the  whole  subject  of 
political  economy. 

That  that  is  '^  the  best  government  which 
governs  least,**  and  they  the  happiest  peo* 
pie  who  liave  delegated  the  fewest  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  others,  may  in  general 
terms  be  affirmed.  To  say  that  the  world 
has  been  too  much  governed,  is  to  say  that 
it  has  been  badly  governed — since  each  ad- 
ditional restraint,  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  constitutes  an  additional  Imk  in 
the  chain  of   oppressioa      Simplicity    and 

grecision  are  the  perfection  of  all  lawa 
all  it  democracy  or  despotism,  that  govern- 
ment is  a  tyranny  which  delights  in  weaving 
the  legislative  web  to  entangle  its  subjects. 
The  most  powerful,  as  the  Qreek  philosopher 


♦  Bee  the «» Analogy." 


held,  are  sure  to  break  the  web — ^the  weaker , 
only  struggle  in  its  folds. 

In  the  promotion  of  public  wealth  or  the 
public  welfare,  all  that  m  reality  is  required 
from  government,  is  such  a  system  of  legis- 
lation as  Will  effectually  protect  the  citizens 
firom  wrongs  and  outrages  upon  their  persons 
or  property,  abroad  or  at  home.*  The  con- 
servation of  life,  liberty  and  property  is  ev- 
ery thing.  "We  say  conservation^  which  sup- 
poses the  citizen  first  to  be  in  possession. 
Government  has  nothing  to  give.  Every  act 
of  giving,  on  its  part,  is  a  mere  act  of  trans- 
fer from  one  to  another,  leading  often  to  par- 
tiality, always  to  injustice.  The  subjects  of 
a  government  are  all  upon  an  equal  footing, 
a  condition  at  war  with  the  idea  that  special 
benefits  may  be  conferred  upon  any.  If 
government  cannot  giv€^  it  cannot  take  away, 
except  for  offenses  which  are  previously  (de- 
termined. 

Ignorant,  indolent  or  bad  men,  will  always 
be  clamorous  for  support  from  the  public 
crib,  since  it  is  congenial  to  them  that  others 
should  be  taxed  for  their  support  There 
are  more  paupers  in  every  country  than  can 
be  found  upon  the  poor  list  or  in  the  work- 
houses. Were  the  truth  known,  the  latter 
class  might  be  found  far  less  detrimental  to 
public  prosperity,  though  both  equally  prey 
upon  their  fellows.  These  reap  where  they 
have  not  sown.  Like  Ishmael  of  old,  their 
hands  are  turned  against  all  men — and  would 
to  God  the  hands  of  all  men  were  turned 
against  them  1 

Were  not  Hercules's  stout  shoulders  near 
at  hand,  it  would  be  seen  how  well  at  a  pinch 
the  wagoner  could  help  himself.  Men  never 
mistake,  in  private  affairs,  very  widely,  or  for 
any  time,  their  true  interests,  if  left  to  them* 
selves.  They  may  safely  be  intrusted  with 
their  own  affaira  In  the  conflict  of  various 
and  opposing  interests,  they  become  acute 
enough.  A  perfect  immunity  to  act  as  it  best 
pleases  them  in  all  matters,  so  that  wrong  be 
not  done  to  others  or  to  the  community,  ia 
the  golden  rule  of  liberty  as  of  economy  ! 

But  then,  as  in  physic,  from  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  malady  which  afflicts  htm, 
the  patient  will  never  think  himself  likely  to 
do  well,  unless  learned  prescriptions  are  ad- 
ministered. The  doctor  finds  it  to  his  policy 
to  gratify  the  caprice  by  applications  which 
are  innocent  of  all  effect  In  this,  he  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  tlie  political  charlatan 
in  the  same  circumstances,  who  has  not  at 
hand  so  many  innocent  appliances ;  yet,  some- 
thing he  must  do,  and  that  speedily.  In  the 
revolutions  of  fortimc's  wheel,  thousands  and 
thousands  are  at  the  bottom.     They  haye 


*  Mr.  Hum^  says,  "  The  whole  parapbemalU  of 
oommoDS,  lords,  army,  navy,  Judges,  Ung,  Is  for 
the  Just  end  of  brioglng  twelve  honest  men  into 
thejary  box.*' 
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been  left  there  bjr  their  indolence,  by  their 
profligacy,  by  their  vices,  or,  it  may  be,  by 
inezplicaDle  fate ;  no  matter,  they  are  there. 
The  more  succesafiil  come  soon  to  be  redded 
with  envy  and  with  hatred.  Even  virtuous 
success  gives  no  pleasure,  and  is  a  standing 
reproach  to  adversity.  Shall  we  wonder  that 
these  tens  of  thousands  raise  the  cry  of  op- 
presston^  t«hat  they  have  hearers  ever  ready 
to  make  capital  m  their  advocacy,  and  that 
wise  and  prudent  men  find  it  necessary  to 
make  some  show  of  assistance,  when  they 
often  know  such  assistance,  in  reality,  to  be 
out  of  their  power?  Whosoever,  says  an  old 
philosopher,  goeth  about  to  persuade  men 
they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  might 
be,  will  not  want  for  ready  and  attentive 
listeners.  It  is  easier  to  attribute  the  misery 
which  is  suffered  to  the  government  than  to 
the  fault  of  the  sufferers,  though  government^ 
in  truth,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
much  more  convenient  to  look  for  relief  from 
this  quarter  ihan  from  the  man's  own  ezer- 
tiqna.  Hence  is  it,  there  must  be  a  law  of 
some  sort  or  another — ^and  a  new  law  is  there- 
upon made.  Most  of  the  agrarianism  and 
socialism  and  Fourierism  of  tlie  world  has  its 
origin  in  this  discontent  with  the  natural  atcUe 
of  things.  It  is  more  complimentary  to  our 
pride  to  be  governed  by  our  own  laws  and 
systems,  than  by  those  which  are  merely  of 
Dature. 

It  is  natural,  and,  if  natural,  proper — 
{hough  we  may  not  see  the  reason — that 
poverty,  and  want,  and  disease,  and  misery 
should  be  the  next-door  neighbor  of  wealuk 
and  unbounded  prosperity.  The  towers  of 
the  palace  cast  their  shadows  down  upon  the 
roofless  hovel,  as  naturally  as  the  mountains 
do  upon  the  neighboring  hills.  Yet  that 
nobleman  has  not  oppressed  that  beggar.  He 
mpy,  indeed,  be  liberal,  and  g^enerous,  and 
just^  and  mourn  over  the  misery  all  the 
wealth  in  the  world  could  not  relieve.  Nor  is 
the  beggar  a  victim  of  society  and  its  lawsi 
Without  that  society,  or  those  laws,  he  had 
not  existed — ^he  could  not  exist  with  the  same 
security — ^his  fathers  before  him  had  not  pros- 
pered, (for  generations  of  misery  in  the  same 
household  is  scarcely  a  supposable  case,)  and 
his  children  would  have  no  hope.  Exclaim 
against  Nature,  that  she  has  sent  you  in  the 
world  half  finished,  maimed,  diseased,  imbe- 
cile, an  idiot — that  you  were  bom  under  tbe 
frozen  serpent  of  the  North,  and  must  struggle 
against  tumbling  icebergs,  or  in  the  death- 
dealing  breath  of  torrid  suns :  but  limit  not 
your  complaints  to  these.  In  evincing  her 
partiality  m  these  respects,  has  she  proclaimed 
an  impartiality  in  every  other?  Is  it  not 
equally  an  outrage  upon  your  rights,  your 
equality,  that  your  neighbor  is  taller,  or 
stouter,  better  favored,  more  intellectual— or 
that  he  has  broader  acres,  greater  possessions 
and  more  comforts  ?    All  Uie  governments  in 


« 

the  world  could  not  preyent  these  distinetkoa 
The  worst  government  only  wodd  attempt 
iti — for,  in  the  effort^  how  much  iojustiee  tad 
wrong  must  be  done  to  those  who,  to  wj  ths 
least  of  it,  have  as  mudi  right  to  their  poi- 
sessions,  however  earned,  as  jod  hare  to  tab 
them  away.  The  remedy  is  witUn  joanetl 
It  is  for  you  to  apply  it  Be  industrioos,  bs 
frugal,  be  circumspect ;  if  these  remore  not 
the  eyH,  yon  have  a  daxm  upon  the  henm' 
lenee,  hot  the  juttice,  of  your  feDowa   So^ 

but  not  demand.    If  this  benevolence  fail,  7^ 
are  simply  another  victim  of  that  ifiexpIiGu^ 
yet,  as  we  ought  to  believe,  wise  ProTideon^ 
which  strikes  down  without  ressoD  or  expta* 
nation,  and  teaches  the  utter  no&iDgneas  d 
man  by  her  frequent  indifference  to  hia&tb* 
Nor  let  ns  be  charged  with  indifference  to 
the  miseries  of  pover^  and  destitution,  vloeb 
in  all  countries  afflict  society,  though  in  &• 
ferent  degrees.     Hie  poor  nrast  Ik  fed,  tte 
miserable  must  be  relieved,  or  humaxiity  earn 
to  perform  her  noble  mission.    Send  tbemoot 
to  Kovenment— -call  not  for  poor-lava  nd 
public  workhouses.     We  are  willing  to  leart 
man  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-man.    The 
Samaritan  will  pass  by.    llie  fallen  bntlMr 
will  be  taken  to  the  boeono.    Oh,  we  hare  fA 
in  humanity :  it  is  a  gentle,  sylvan  streiDi 
wMch  flows  undeviating  in  its  course,  refre^ 
ing  the  thorniest  places.    It  has  a  imiTenil 
language.    "  I  am  a  man,"  is  an  appeal  vhieh 
is  heard  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  in  the  vitt 
of  Siberia,  and  respected.    Man  ceasa  to  be 
the  enemy  to  his  fellow-man,  when  that  Al- 
low has  fallea    "  Noble  spirits  war  not  ^ 
the  dead."    Private  chanty  can  reUeredl 
the  sufferings  that  pnbUc  charity  can,  aad 
more.    Its  operations  are  moi^  effectoilt  fe 
they  are  nearer  the  subject^  and,  when  propi^ 
organized,  are  more  dl8criminating-«eca«K 
higher  comfort  at  the  same  cost,  with  cohaneea 
satis&ction  to  the  donors,  and  less  o(  tbi 
shame  which  is  inseparable  from  a  sense  d 
dependence.    A  proud  spirit  might  die,  rather 
than  take  to  the  public  workhouse,  thw^ 
well  administered  relief  frtmi  friends  vw 
not  be  refused.    A  base  spirit  could  not  M 
well  deceive  iodividuals  as  the  public^  id  re- 
gard to  alleged  wants  and  snffenngs.    Usfi 
these  things  to   society,  and   they  wiU  he 
attended.    We  shall  have  benevolent  aasool' 
tions  multiplying,  kinfjbess   and  generoalj 
promoted,  as  well  as  enterprise  and  io^^^* 
in  regard  to  these  associations,  bow  immensof 
superior  is  the  present  to  any  8iibeeqaa| 
period.  Scarcely  a  man  but  what  is  oooDeeted 
with  some  of  them,  and  oontribotes  to  fhtf 
support    Under  whatever  name  they  app<tf t 
they  are  all  noble,  and  prodain  the  grnt  lav 
of  sympathy  which  pervades  the  nniTena 
When  government  oomes  to  be  a  benefadOTt 


*  See  the  admirable  aatfM  In  Jwetwl,  op«B  b^' 
oomplainta  about  fortune— Ihe  sixth,  vt  bettera. 
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it  is  too  often  a  robber-HiispnsiDg  in  charity, 
and  for  the  relief  of  consaence,  iu  ill-gotten 
gains. 

Having  thus  taken  the  extreme  case,  in 
irhich,  if  any,  govemmeDt  might  beheld  bound 
to  legidate  for  the  benefit  of  particular  clasaes, 
and  proved,  that  not  only  does  nc  such  power 
exiat,  but  that  its  exercise,  if  existing,  would 
be  impolitic,  less  effectual,  more  costly,  than 
indiviauals  and  society  left  to  themselves 
would  find  it,  little  dimculty  can  be  found  in 
all  those  other  cases,  and  they  are  inou- 
merable,  where  men  are  clamorous  to  have 
their  peculiar  conditions  benefited  hj  apeeial 
laws,  their  wealth  increased,  or  then*  plans 
and  enterprises  promoted. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  these  latter  calls, 
time  immemorial,  have  been  more  frequent 
^an  the  former,  and,  from  their  nature  and 
the  character  of  the  persons  making  them, 
more  likely  to  be  heard.  The  agriculturist, 
the  manuiacturer,  the  merchant,  have  left 
their  farms,  their  work-shops  and  their  count- 
ing houses,  and  essayed  the  far  readier  mode 
of  acquiring  wealth  to  be  had  from  West- 
minster Hall  or  on  the  floors  of  Congresa 
We  shall  take  occasion  to  enumerate  some  of 
tiieir  labors  and  the  results,  in  a  general  sketch 
of  the  interference  of  governments  with  in- 
dustry, in  all  countries,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  tl\e  present  From  these,  more  instruction 
ean  be  derived  than  from  any  philosophical 
disquisition.  We  shall  then  see  the  true 
secret  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
in  what  it  consists. 

Agriculture  being  prior,  in  time,  to  the 
other  arts  and  pursuits,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
mother  of  them  all,  we  naturally  begin  with 
it    Always  held  in  honor,  it  has  been  self- 
sustaining,  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
self  reliant    The  tillers  of  the  earth  have 
been  content  with  the   bread   it  yielded  to 
honest  toil    Monsieur  Quesnai,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  did,  indeed,  attempt  to  teach 
them  that  they.of  all  men,  deservea  the  special 
fifiivor  of  government,  in  that  they  were  the 
only  real  producers  of  wealth.    An  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  was  naturally  one  of  these 
fiivors ;  and,  with  such  a  theory,  it  was  not 
hard  to  make  the  fiirmers  the  pet  children  of 
legislation,     llie  splendid  fallacy  of  this  great 
Frenchman  exercised  for  some  time  a  high 
and  controUincf  influence,  as  may  be  marked 
in  many  of  the  events  which  followed,  and 
which  has  not  yet,  perhaps,  been  entirely  dis- 
sipated.   The  famous  corn-law  controversies 
which  agitated  Great  Bntain  for  the   la^t 
century,  is  a  result  of  the  favor  claimed  for 
the   agriculturist     To  multioly  bread,  the 
nation  has,  at  one  time,  forbiuden  its  erpor- 
tcUion,  and  at  another,  its  importation — un- 
doing in  one  reign  or  parliament  the  work  of 
another,  and  yadllatuig  between  both  ex- 
tremea    They  have  not  legislated  the  nation, 
howerer,  oat  of  famines,  or  the  chance  of 


fiimines;  and  nothing  more  clearly  demon- 
strates the  inutility  of  such  legislation,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  than  this,  that  the  very  opposite 
courses  have  been  adopted  or  advocated,  at 
different  times,  to  secure  the  same  ends.  It 
has  been  even  thought,  that  the  product  of 
bread  might  be  stimulated  by  bounties,  as 
though  the  appetite  and  natural  wants  of  man 
were  not  sufficient  stimulus  for  every  pur- 
]iose.  An  artificial  or  legal  bounty  presup- 
poses that  there  is  no  natural  one,  and, 
consequently,  no  existmg  want  A  natural 
bounty  is  that  reward  which  a  producer 
receives  for  the  labor  expended  upon  a  com- 
modity in  demand.  If  no  such  sufficient 
bounty  be  afforded,  there  is,  really,  no  suffi- 
cient demand ;  and  in  this  case  the  commodity 
ought  not  to  be  produced.  The  farmers,  too, 
are  frequently  aamonished  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  home  market  for  their 
grains,  as  if  there  were,  in  reality,  any  other 
market  Every  bushel  of  wheat  or  potatoes, 
every  blade  of  corn,  rye  or  rice,  made  in 
America,  or  in  any  other  country,  excepting 
perhaps,  Ireland,  is  consumed  in  it  Not  m 
bread  and  puddings,  altogether,  yet  certainly 
for  the  most  part — but  in  cottons,  broadcloths, 
siUcs  or  wines,  or  whatever  else  it  is  convertea 
inta  Though  a  peck  of  com  satisfy  my 
natural  wants  for  a  week,  yet,  in  one  sense,  i 
consume  a  bushel  or  more  daily.  It  appears 
in  my  coat,  my  hat  and  my  boots,  for  which  it 
has  been  exchanged.  Or,  if  it  b«  said,  our 
pregnant  grain  crops  are  not  consumed  at 
home — pray,  tell  us  where  they  are  consumed  t 
Do  we  toil  that  others  may  reap  the  harvest^ 
and  become  the  hewers  of  wooa and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  world  at  lai^^e  ?  Far  other- 
wise the  Yankee  character.  What  our  fields 
produce,  we  enjoy — and  sometimes  a  little 
more,  by  running  m  debt  to  foreignera 

But,  to  do  the  agriculturists  justice,  they 
have  not  been  very  noisy  applicants  for 
government  patronage,  in  comparison  with 
others ;  since,  as  Adam  Smith  remai'ks,  farm- 
ers and  country  gentlemen,  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily 
combine  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who, 
being  collected  in  towns,  and  accustomed  to 
that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  which  pre- 
vails in  them,  naturally  endeavor  to  obtain, 
against  all  their  countrymen,  the  same  exclu- 
sive privilege  which  they  generally  possess 
against  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
towns.* 

The  question  of  manufactures^  as  another 
great  branch  of  industry  in  flourishing  nations, 
presents  itself  next  Capitalists  have,  in  almost 


*  The  LocMslsns  planters  bsve  received  imall 
■hare  of  goyemment  favor.  The  oottoD  lords  and 
Irun  lords  of  the  north  hare  no  objection  to  any 
amount  of  aid ;  but  then,  when  you  come  to  sugar, 
why,  they  tell  you,  **that  is  one  of  the  nooeaaaries 
of  life— yoa  must  not  tax  (hat;  oo,  nor  tea  cither^ 
nor  coffee." 
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every  country,  conceived  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess but  slim  and  problematical,  in  this  field, 
without  the  arm  or  government  for  a  shield. 
If  a  nation  must  be  fed,  it  must  be  clothed ; 
and  in  the  elements  of  heat  and  cold  there 
are  no  sufBcient  stimulants  for  the  production 
of  this  clothing !  The  exportation  of  the  raw, 
unwrou^ht  material  was  made,  by  the  statutes 
of  England,  felony,  and  its  importation^  from 
every  quarter,  encouraged,  even  by  bounties. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the 
various  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturers,  in  enabling 
them  to  compete,  as  it  is  claimed,  successfully 
with  foreign  competitors.  But  we  have  not 
the  time  now. 

The  merchants  have  been  the  last  import- 
ant order  to  grow  up  in  the  world.  Igno- 
rance of  navigation,  and  the  barbarous  sys- 
tems of  international  law  which  converted 
foreigners  mto  slaves,  stifled  the  commerdal 
spirit  of  antiquity.  Trade  was  held  in  disre- 
pute both  in  Athena  and  at  Rome.  The 
Romans  prohibited  it  with  barbarians.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  on  the 
growth  of  the  feudal  system,  all  industry 
naturaUy  declined,  and  commerce  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  discovery  of  the  western 
world  began  a  new  era.  The  colonial  sys- 
tems had  their  orig^  now,  and  came  soon  lo 
be  curiouslv  elaborated.  The  obiect  of  these 
was  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  each  state 
at  any  and  every  expense.  The  merchants 
of  each  community  were  supposed  to  be  nat- 
urally at  war  with  those  of  every  other. 
Their  jealousies  and  rivalries  were  extreme. 
Reciprocity  was  impossible.  All  of  them 
appealed  to  their  respective  governments  for 
aid  and  protection  against  each  other,  and  it 
became  universally  popular  to  grant  such 
aid. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  enumerate  all 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  support  of 
the  merchant  interests  of  the  world.  The 
course  of  Britain  and  her  colonies  would  come 
under  particular  and  minute  examination. 
For  the  encouragement  of  a  particular  in- 
terest, n^easures  the  most  preposterous  have 
been  adopted  by  her,  ana  injurious,  in  the 
last  degree,  to  the  nation  at  large.  **  The 
tariff,  or  customs  of  England,"  remarked  Mr. 
Montesquieu,  "are  very  unsettled;  with  re- 
spect to  other  nations,  they  are  changed,  in 
some  measure,  with  every  parliament,  either 
by  taking  off  particular  duties  or  by  imposing 
new  ones.  They  endeavor,  by  this  means, 
still  to  preserve  their  independence.  Su- 
premely jealous  with  respect  to  trade,  they 
Dind  themselves  but  little  by  treaties,  and 
depend  only  upon  their  own  lawa  Other 
nations  have  made  the  interests  of  commerce 
yield  to  that  of  politics;  the  English,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always  made  their  political 
interests  give  way  to  thoee  of  commerce. 
They  know  better  than  any  other  people 


upon  earth  how  to  value,  at  the  same  timc^ 
these  three  great  advantages — religion,  com- 
merce, and  liber^." 

In  regard  to  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
other  great  commercial  powers  of  the  old 
world,  Uie  measure  of  injustice  has  been 
heaped  up  to  overflowing.  Mr.  Burke,  indeed, 
spoke  of  the  colonial  system  of  France  as  the 
perfection  of  administrative  wisdom ;  thoogh 
it  is  thought  he  was  more  dazzled  by  the 
results^  which,  in  such  productive  regioM^ 
were  brilliant  in  apite  of  every  evil  inflaence. 
The  system  was  neld  up  by  enormous  tax- 
ation at  home,  and  very  light  taxation  in  the 
colonies.  That  the  colonial  policy  of  Fnooe 
was  the  most  injudicious  and  expensive  that 
could  have  been  conceived,  with  regard  to 
the  people  of  France,  and  almost  the  worst 
that  could  have  been  planned  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  colonies,  is  amply  proved  by 
facts.* 

Old  Spain  seemed  to  have  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  new  world,  of  which 
she  had  by  far  the  most  prolific  and  exten- 
sive portion.  The  perfection  of  restridioo^ 
established  by  her  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
classes,  has  long  ago  met  with  ita  appropriate 
reward,  in  the  ruin  of  every  class.  She  built 
up  exclusive  commercial  companies  in  Cadif 
and  at  Seville,  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
age,  and  these  merchant  princes,  in  their  un- 
paralleled profits,  sapped  the  very  life-blood 
of  the  nation. 

"  Spain,**  we  quote  again  fi-om  McOreggor, 
"with  absurd  regulations  which  embarrisMd 
and  ruined  her  colonial  commerce,  was  un- 
able to  export  or  manufacture  the  raw  pro- 
ducts of  her  vast  colonies,  and  would  neither 
permit  them  to  be  exported  or  manufactured 
oy  the  colonists,  nor  suffer  foreigners  to  ex- 
port them  and  give  in  exchange  to  the  col- 
onists those  articles  that  they  meet  wanted 
A  contraband  trade  necessarily  arose,  and 
this  illicit  trade  reduced  the  price  of  the  pro* 
ducts  of  those  colonies  to  a  wretched  rate,  as 
their  sale  depended  upon  an  uncertain  arrini 
of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  smuggling  ves- 
sels, &C.  Spanish  colonial  commerce  and 
agriculture  constantly  languished ;  yet  some 
colossal  foitunes  were  acquired  in  two  or 
three  years  by  generals,  intendants  and  coat 
missioners  of  cu$toms.**f 

In  the  United  States,  the  merchants  have 
frequently  complained  that,  in  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  government  favors,  they  have  been 
overlooked.  Certain  it  is,  they  have  not  been 
conceived  in  need  of  the  same  kind  of  coun- 
tenance that  other  interests  were  thought  to 
demand.  There  are  few  instances  that  oan  bo 
pointed  to,  where  we  have  made  any  spedal 
efforts  to  build  up  particular  classes  of  com- 


*  McOrcggor*8  Progreas  of 
ohap.l, 
t  Ibid.,  book  vil.,  ehap.  1. 
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mace,  unless  the  general  theoretical  favor 
thown  to  the  home  trade  be  an  exception. 
No  particular  benefits  have  been  intended  or 
oooferred,  and  the  aids  extended  have  rather 
been  the  legitimate  ones  of  treaty  regulations 
and  consukr  missions.  Though  a  great  com- 
mercial nation,  we  seem  to  have  been  more 
eolicitoos  to  build  up  manufactures.  It  is  not 
80  dear,  however,  if  we  have  not  specially 
benefited,  that  we  have  not  sometimes  spe- 
cially injured,  commerce  by  our  legislation. 

under  the  three  great  heads  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  all  the  direct 
interferences  with  the  industry  of  a  people, 
on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  might  strictly  be 
classed.    We  have  aimed  at  a  mere  general 
enumeration,   without    regarding  those   im- 
portant interferences  of  "  trades  unions,**  and 
apprentice  associations,  and  strict  corpora- 
tiona,  which,  after  the  downfall  of  the  feudal 
•ystem,  began  to  grow  up  in  the  then  forming 
towns  of  Europe.    They  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  exist,  and  our  most  respectable  mechanics 
will,  even  now,  admonish  us  of  the  importance 
of  close  corporations  of  particular  tradesmen, 
for  the  purpose  of  secunng  adequate  or  high 
wages,  and  for  putting  down  the  oppression 
of  crushing  capitalists  and  unlicensed  compe- 
tition.   AU  Buch  measures  belong  to  the  one 
fK&t,  but  erroneous  system,  which  supposes 
industry  and  enterprise  impotent  in  defending 
themselves,  and  incapable  of  marching  onward 
to  prosperity  when  left  in  the  most  perfect 
freedom. 

OoTemment,  we  should  take  it  as  an  axiom, 
was  never  a  creator  of  wealth  since  the  world 
was  known.      It  can   never    produce    two 
blades  of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before. 
It  may  take,  and  does  take— often  rightfully 
but  more  frequently  unrighteously — money 
out  of  the  poctets  of  the  people,  rather  than 
pat  any  in.     It  is  but  the  creature  of  men — 
■upported  by  their  contributions,  guaranteed 
by  their  necessities,  and  ceases  to  exist  at 
whatever  moment  they  will  it     Men  have 
formed  themselves  into  political   unions  for 
protection  and  defense.    They  have  required 
a  shield,  and  not  a  sword.    They  have  seen 
the  importance  of  submitting  to  some  priva- 
tions of  national  liberty  for  the  sake  of  greater 
benefits.     These  benefits  are  called  regulated 
freedom ;  and  all  unnecessary  legislation  must 
be  repealed — ^since,  if  it  can  be  proved  a  law 
does  no    good,   it    necessarily  does    harm! 
Would  that  an  enlightened  political  economy 
could  teach  the  rulers  of  ^e  world  to  have 
an  unlimited  confidf^nce  in  the  elasticity,  in 
the  potency,  of  industry — unfettered,  uncon- 
trolled, free — ^in  the  production  of  national 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  an  unlimited  dit- 
trutt  of  their  own  powers  of  directing,  estab- 
lishing or  promoting  this  industry  I* 


When  it  is  asked.  Which  have  been  the 
most  prosperous  countries  in  the  world  t  it 
must  be  answered  (other  things  being  equal, 
or,  even  often,  very  for  from  equal) — the  freest. 
In  a  despotic  country,  men  will  not  aim  to 
accumulate,  but  rather  to  hoard  what  they 
have.  There  can  be  no  enterprise,  if  an  arbi- 
trary government  may  interfere  in  its  results 
and  appropriate  them  to  itself,  either  by  ez- 
traorainary  taxation,  or — as  in  Turkey  and 
Russia,  and  many  eastern  countries — by  cun- 
ningly devised  laws,  or  even  by  open  violence. 
Remove  the  securities  and  bulwarks  of  prop- 
erty, and  it  ceases  to  be  valuable.  The 
interest  of  the  slave,  the  serf  or  the  villein,  is 
to  squander  what  he  has  rather  than  to  add 
to  it  Hence,  the  low  state  of  industry  where 
men  find  themselves  in  this  condition. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  true 
sources  of  national  prosperity,  though  the 
most  egregious  errors  have  Dcen  made  in 
doing  it  Why  has  one  nation  advanced  for- 
ward to  wealw  and  power,  while  another — 
and  a  neighbor — ^has  remained  stationary  ot 
declined  t  How  can  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States,  within  the  short 
period  of  its  history,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  man,  be  accounted  for  upon  satis- 
factory principles  f 

We  answer,  without  qualification,  the  in- 
dustry of  this  country — tliough  the  exceptions 
are  not  few  or  unimporrant — has,  in  every 
period,  been  free.  Without  this,  it  were  in 
vain  that  an  empire  of  wealth  lay  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  the  continent  awaiting  the  hand 
to  develop  it  There  would  be  no  such  hand, 
as  Spanisn  America  has  shown. 

We  say,  her  industry  has  been  free,  which 
supposes  a  le^timate,  sound  and  liberal  gov- 
ernment, multiplying,  in  no  instance,  restraints, 
without  an  honest  conviction  they  are  for  the 

{)ublie  weal  The  error  of  policy,  once  clear- 
y  pointed  out,  has  almost  always  been  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  its  removal,  if  not  in 
whole,  yet  in  part.  One  may  hope  for  such 
a  country  an  ultimate  perfection,  from  the 
constant  application  of  the  principles  of  a 
sound  political  system. 

But  this  will  not  be  to  say  every  thing, 
though  it  be  much,  that  our  country  is  free. 
The  people  themselves,  who  are  to  prosper 
from  nreedom,  must  be  an  industrious  and  an 
enterprising  people.  The  African,  when  re- 
leased from  tne  oominion  of  a  master,  becomes 
the  double  slave  of  indolence  and  want-  As 
much  depends  upon  races  as  upon  political  in- 
stitutions. The  united  States  have  been  peo- 
pled by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whose  indomitable 
spirit  IS  broken  by  no  toil  nor  labor,  and 
whose  enterprise  and  activity  are  baffled  by 
no  combination  of  difficulties,  dane^ers  and  ob- 
structions.   This  has  been  the  ruling  element 


*  If  we  seem  trenching  npon  party  groand,  the  Uahed,  several  months  ago,  a  very  strong  article  In 
r  wfllglv«  as  eredlt  for  ftriraess  In  Eavinf  pub- l<nirpa9ea)advoeating  ths  protective  sytteffl.  ^ 
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of  our  popoUtaoD,  and  the  other  elements 
have  gradually  assimilated  themaelyes  to  it 
The  Spaniards  inhabited  a  garden  spot  at 
home,  and  they  sought  a  paradise  in  America. 
At  a  time  their  northern  neighbors  were  strug- 
glii^  with  icebeiigs,  a  prolific  soil  yielded  them 
wealth,  with  only  the  labor  of  taking  it  away. 
Yet,  where  is  the  empire  which  this  people 
haye  established  upon  the  American  continent  ? 

There  must  be  a  free  goyemment  and  an 
enterprising  people,  but  there  must,  also,  be 
a  soil,  climate  and  country,  fayorable  enough 
and  extensiye  enough  to  operate  upon.  In 
these,  the  United  States  haye  been  signally 
blessed.  Our  climate  is  adapted  to  eyery 
branch  of  industry  and  enterprise.  We  in- 
clude the  ice  cutters  of  New-England,  the  fur 
catchers  of  Oregon,  the  sugar  and  cotton  grow- 
ers of  Florida  and  Texas.  Without  so  yarious, 
and  yet  so  adyantageous,  a  distribution  of  cli- 
mate, a  nation  could  not  thus  adyance.  In 
the  regions  of  Siberia,  or  upon  the  equatorial 
line,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  all  his  free  laws, 
could  do  but  little.  Though  the  climate,  too, 
be  as  fayorable  as  Italy  and  as  menial  as  Switz- 
erland, and  the  soil  rocky,  sterile  or  exhausted, 
the  results  must  again  be  different  Our  §oil 
is  yirgin,  prolific  ^most  in  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts. And  yet,  because  of  such  a  soil,  and 
without  our  other  adyantagea,  Ireland  has 
been  hopelessly  bewared  1  Finally,  the  coun- 
try must  be  capacious  and  susceptible  of  in- 
definite extension:  and  what  country  like 
ours  in  this  respect  I  Fancy  the  original  thir- 
teen states  to  contain  all  the  territory  oyer 
which  our  population  could  eyer  haye  spread. 
Tet  Russia  has  a  territory  as  unlimited  as 
ours,  and  Brazil  one  very  nearly  so. 

All  of  these  conditions  must  be  combined 
to  make  a  great  and  a  flourishing  people.  Ko 
one  of  them,  singly,  can  do  it 
.  It  is  not  that  emigrants  haye  been  pouring 
in  upon  us  from  aU  the  worid ;  that  we  haye 
been  prolific  and  augmenting,  in  an  uncom- 
mon ratio^  by  natural  means — that  any  claim 
is  now  set  up.  Mere  population  is,  in  itself, 
no  element  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  A  de- 
clining country  may  continually  grow  more 
populous,  and  a  ruined  one — ^as  we  haye  seen  a 
notable  instance  of,  in  Ireland — may  stock  the 
worid  with  its  swarms  of  emigrants,  and  yet 
augment,  each  year,  its  home  population. 
Population  often  comes  when  it  is  not  wanted 
ana  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  never  cease* 
to  come  where  it  is  wanted.  Legislators  need 
neyer  stimulate  it  In  all  old  countries  its  in- 
crease should  be  restrained,  rather  than  en- 
couraged. In  new  countries  it  will  augment 
as  fastr—taking  long  periods  into  consideration 
— as  it  is  wanted,  and  in  obedience  to  its  own 
peculiar  laws. 

Though  the  United  States  had  double  its 
present  population,  it  does  not  follow  there 
would  be  double  the  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Certainly,  a  tenfold  augmentation  of  popula- 


tion would  not  be  followed  br  a  tenfold  ^ 
perity.    Numbers  and  popuuitioo  are  but 
item,  and  the  least  important  one^  in  ffftim^fc- 
ing  a  nation's  position  and  power  in  the  'world. 

The  best  population  may  not  exist  ia  juit 
proportion  to  the  means  of  support,  and  da- 
tional  decline  ensueew  It  is  eumcient  here  to 
remark,  with  Malthufl^  "  That  a  permaneBi  in- 
crease of  population  is  a  powerful  and  neoea- 
sary  element  of  increasing  demand,  will  be 
most  readily  allowed ;  but  that  the  jpcreaat 
of  population  alone,  or,  more  propo^ly,  the 
pressure  of  the  population  hara  against  the 
limits  of  subsbtence,  does  not  furnish  an  eSeci- 
iye  stimulus  to  the  continued  increase  oC 
wealth,  is  not  only  eyident  in  theory,  bat  ii 
confirmed  by  miiyersal  experience.  It  ia  ob- 
yious,  then,  m  theory,  that  an  increase  of  p<^ 
ulation,  when  an  additional  quantity  of  labor 
ia  not  wanted,  will  soon  be  checked  hy  -want 
of  employment,  and  the  Bcaniy  snppoit  ef 
those  employed  will  not  furnish  the  re- 
quired stimulus  to  an  increase  of  wealth,  pro- 
portioned to  the  power  of  prodocUoo." 

Haying  shown  the  intimate  relatioiisUp 
Bubsbting  between  political  economy  and  gor- 
emment,  and  how  the  doctrines  of  the  ooa 
should  influence  the  action  of  the  other,  and 
the  two  combined  the  industry  and  nroapefilj^ 
of  a  nation,  but  little  can  remain  to  ne  said. 

Eyery  circumstance,  we  haye  seen,  'whi^ 
can  giye  intensity  to  the  laws  of  nataral  pio- 
gress,  has  been  constantly  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  throughout  eyery  period  of  its 
history,  and  remains  still  in  undimimibed 
force.  Let  us  be  content  with  the  resnUs 
which  haye  been  achieyed,  and  which  as  dear- 
ly indicate  others,  yet  more  briUiant^  ia  the 
future.  The  industry  of  our  people  needs  no 
monitors,  as  to  its  best  mode  ot  appUcmticii 
under  eyexy  possible  drcumstanoe— nand,  leaak 
of  all,  monitors  made  out  of  stuff  such  as  aim 
politicians  usually  are.  As  intell^eDoe  ja 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  masses,  ^bej 
will  perceive  and  admit  this,  and  the  one  cry, 
eyery  where  heard,  shall  be,  **  Let  um  alcntr 

Diffuse,  then,  knowledge  tliroughoat  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  conntxy^ 
multiply  the  means  of  information — send  the 
schoolmaster  into  every  hovel — dot  every  bill 
with  the  school-house  and  the  college — let  the 
press,  without  intermission,  night  and  day, 
pour  forth  its  steady  streams  of  light— foster 
science  and  the  arts — let  the  civiliziog  and 
godlike  influences  of  machinery  umnterrapit* 
edly  extend;  then  will  the  future  of  o« 
country  open,  boundless  and  greats  beyond  aB 
example,  beyond  all  compare,  and  oouatlesi 
ages  bless  its  mission,  and  acknowledge  ite 
glorious  dominion. 

RICE — ^HisTO&T  ANO  Statistics  or, — The 
state  of  South  Carolina,  small  in  territory,  n 
population,  and  in  relative  weight  in  the  eoJs 
of  the  Union,  ia  blest  with  a  moat  driightftd 
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cUmate,  cegardiog  together  all  the  •eaaons, 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  elementa  of  great 
^d  lasting  wealth. 

In  the  production  of  her  two  great  staples, 
h«r  agriculture  exercises  an  important  influ- 
<nce  over  the  comfort  and  well-bting  of  man- 
Idad.  With  the  yarioua  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton wool,  the  greater  portion  of  the  human 
laoe  are  clothed  Witn  the  manufactured  or 
jprepored  rice,  the  greater  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  fed — as  an  article  either  of  oc- 
casional diet  or  of  daily  subsistence. 

Rice  was  known  and  cultivated  in  the  East 
from  time  immemorial  Whenever  that  hith- 
erto sealed  book,  the  Chinese  empire,  shall 
be  opened  to  the  inspection  of  mankind,  we 
mav  learn  something  more  of  its  early  history 
ana  culture ;  at  present  we  only  know  from 
the  books  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  ancient  dominion  subsist 
upon  it,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  grown 
•ometimee  by  transplanting  on  the  shores  of 
the  rivers,  sometimes  on  raits  covered  with 
earth,  and  floating  on  lakes  and  rivers ;  tliat 
ia  some  parts  of  China  two  crops  are  made 
finom  the  same  ground  in  one  year,  one  ripen- 
ing in  May,  the  other  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber ;  that  the  seeds  are  there  white  and  ob- 
long, but  vary  in  size  and  form ;  that  a  small 
>pot  of  ground  is  inclosed  by  an  embankment 
lightly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  the  grain, 
previoiuly  steeped  in  dung  diluted  with  ani- 
mal water,  b  then  sown  thickly  on  it ;  a  thin 
sheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought  over 
it,  either  by  a  stream  or  chain  pump.  When 
the  plants  are  six  or  seven  inches  high,  they 
axe  transplanted  in  furrows  made  by  the 
plough,  so  as  to  stand  about  a  foot  apart  every 
way.  Water  is  then  brought  over  them,  and 
Icept  on  till  the  crop  begins  to  ripen,  when  it 
is  withheld ;  so  that  when  the  harvest  arrives, 
the  field  is  ^uite  dry.  In  Japan,  Cevlon,  and 
Java,  aquatic  rice  is  cultivated  nearly  in  the 
same  manner.  To  this  grain  the  Chinese  and 
Hindoos  owe  their  early  civiliaatioa  An  im- 
mense population  in  those  and  the  surround- 
ing countries  is  now  dependent  on  the  rice 
crops ;  and  when  these  fail,  thousands  perish 
of  hunger.* 

*  The  Cbinete,  who  pay  the  grealest  attention  to 
the  coltiration  of  rice,  numuro  their  lands  with  all 
sorts  of  filth,  dttng,  fcc. 

In  order  lo  make  the  rice  grow  the  better,  thej  are 
eareful,  In  certain  places  where  they  sow,  to  bury 
bolls  of  hogs*  hair  or  any  other  sort  of  hair,  which, 
aecordinff  to  them,  gives  strength  and  rigor  to  the 
Ijutd,  and  makes  the  rice  better ;  those  whose  busi- 
aesa  It  is  lo  shave  the  head  are  very  carefUl  in  saving 
tbe  bsUr  till  the  inhabitants  of  these  ports  come  to 

Kurchase  it  for  about  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  carry- 
ig  It  away  in  bags,  and  you  may  often  see  barks 
iosidad  with  nothing  else. 

When  the  plant  begins  to  ear,  if  the  land  be  wa- 
tered with  spring  water,  they  mix  quicklime  with  it, 
pretwidiag  that  It  kills  worms  and  insects,  destroys 
w«eds,  and  gives  a  warmth  to  the  ground  very  much 
tending  to  make  it  fhiitful.  (a) 

<«)  Da  Hakle's  History  of  OUns,  (1741,)  p.  109. 
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Class  Bexandra  ;  o&Dza  Diyytiia  ;  mat.  oB" 
Dza  Oramina, 

Oryza  Saliva — Native  of  Ethiopia— cult)* 
vated  in  tropical  countries  Tery  abundantly^ 


'^Account,  geographical,  statistical  and  historical, 
of  Oriasa  proper,  or  Cuttach,*^  a  territory  in  India, 
lying  on  the  liver  Uoogly  and  the  sea.  (*>  « 

Rice  is  tbe  great  article  of  produce,  and  oonse- 
quenUy  of  food,  throughout  Orissa  proper.  In  the 
Pergunnahs,  north  of  the  Byterini,  ft  is  almost  the 
sole  object  of  agricultnral  labor.  The  grain  is  in  gen- 
eral large  and  nutritions,  but  coarse,  and  is  consid" 
ered  inferior  to  the  average  produce  of  Bengal  and 
Behar. 

The  crops  of  Outtacfa  are  called  Sared  and  Beall. 
Of  theee,  the  first  and  principal  one  is  sown  In  May 
and  June,  and  reaped  in  from  the  middle  of  Noveia* 
ber  to  January,  (a  second  crop  rare.)  The  second  ia 
importance,  called  the  Beali,  Is  sown  about  the  same 
time  on  Uie  higher  lands,  and  reaped  tnjm  tad  of 
August  to  end  of  September. 

Also  an  inferior  description  of  riee,  which  ia  sown 
In  low,  marshy  spots,  at  the  opening  of  the  cold  wear 
ther,  and  by  frequent  transplantation  and  irrlgatiea 
is  rendered  lit  for  cutting  in  the  following  April.  Tha 
cultivation  of  the  latter  sort,  which  is  called  Dalo, 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  Pergunnahs,  betweea 
Khunda,  the  Chilka  lake,  and  tbe  sea. 

"The  i>oomla.  or  Himalaya  Paddy,  or  Monntaia 
Rice,  received  from  Mr.  Hodgson,  resident  at  Nepal, 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  a  sample  (cianpris- 
ing  five  varieties)  sent  to  tbe  Society  of  Arte,  in  18S1, 
by  Dr.  Wallach.  (e) 

"  The  high  rica  is  nearly  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
latter  kind,*'  (Bast  India  rice  inferior,)  being  dark* 
colored,  opaque,  and  not  at  all  calculated  for  the 
English  market. 

After  being  out  down,  the  Main  rice  ia  stacked  Ott 
the  field  and  left  to  become  heated  and  to  f  ermeni 
six  or  eight  days,  after  which  the  stacks  are  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  tbe  grain  separated  from  the  straw  by 
shaking  the  sheaf  and  beating  it  a  few  times  on  the 
ground,  is  winnowed  by  being  shaken  to  the  wind 
from  a  shallow  platter  made  of  mat  and  bamboo,  and 
dried  In  the  sun.  The  grain  thus  treated  is  called 
hukwa,  and  Is  much  liked. 

Another  mode  Is  to  beat  out  the  rioe  with  a  long 
stick  as  it  lays  upon  tbe  ground.  All  tbe  gr^n  in 
the  valley  is  separated  from  the  straw  on  the  field, 
and  carried  home,  after  being  winnowed,  in  bags  and 
baskets.    It  is  reaped  with  a  sickle. 

The  Chuta  is  made  thus :  The  rice  hi  busk  (dhan) 
being  steeped  in  water  for  a  day  and  night,  is  roasted 
for  a  short  time  on  a  stone  or  large  tile  heated  for 
the  purpose;  when  thus  parboiled,  and  while  still 
sMt,  it  is  thrown  into  the  wooden  mortar  and  bruised 
into  thin  flat  cakes,  in  which  state,  having  been  sep- 
arated fh>m  the  husks  and  dried,  it  is  sold  in  tbe 
shops  and  eaten  by  the  people.  A  native  of  Nepal, 
or  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  will  be  f atii>flcd  to  live  on 
this  substance  alone  for  many  days  together  ;  a 
small  quantity  of  Sukur  (unpurifled,  partially  cry»- 
tallizcd  sugar)  added,  gives  It  a  most  grateful  relish 
to  the  rarely  stimulated  paUtes  of  these  poor  and 
primitive  people. 

Kuti.  (JVVirori,)  the  machine  for  converting  the 
dhan  int«  eatable  rioe,  by  busking  it,  is  the  same  as 
that  for  making  Surki  fVom  bricks,  hence  called  the 
Dhenki,  (d) 

(b)  ^^Asiatic  Resoarchea,"  or  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Sodety  In  Bengal,  pp.  15,  171. 

(c)  ^^  Report  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts  **  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  1836,  vol.  v.,  pp.  866- 
308. 

(d)  **  Rq>ort  of  the  London  Sodety  of  Arts."  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  1886,  vol.  v.  pp.  M3, 
863. 
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as  well  aa  in  some  of  the  warmer  ports  of  Eu- 
rope, in  eroonds  for  the  most  part  artifidally 
inundatea.  Aooual — flowers  m  midsummer. 
Hoot  fibrous ;  fferb  grassy,  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  light  green,  smooth ;  leaves  linear, 
narrow,  taper-pointed.  Stiptda  long,  abrupt, 
jagged,  crowning  the  very  long  striated 
aheath.  Panicle  terminal,  much  branched, 
many  flowered,  nearly  erect,  slightly  spread- 
ins;  its  branches  angular,  rough.  Flowers^ 
when  closed,  obovate,  oblique,  or  most  ^b- 
boos  at  one  side ;  their  corolla  somewhat  hairy, 


Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  in- 
telligent and  able  commander  of  the  recent  exploring 
expedition,  informs  me  that,  except  at  Manilla,  no 
q)ecimens  of  rice  were  obtained  bj  the  expedition, 
ihe  erops  not  being  in  a  state  to  furnish  specimens. 
He  has  obligingly  famished  the  followlDg  remarlu : 
'*  In  Brazils  you  hare  the  reraU  of  BIr.  Drackenridge's 
actual  obserration :  he  was  horticaltoiist  to  the  ex- 
pedition. I  may  aad  that  the  rice  of  firasil,  as  an 
article  of  oommeroe,  is  not  esteemed  in  comparison 
with  oar  best  rice,  and  does  not  keep  well :  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  rices  of  the  Philippine  islands. 
Of  the  latter  yon  hare  an  accoont  handed  me  for  you 
by  Mr.  Rich,  our  botanist,  which  he  obtained  flrom 
the  best  authorities.  Speaking  well  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, he  was  enabled  to  obtain  much  information, 
and  had  much  intereoorse  with  several  distinguiBhed 
gentlemen  of  Manilla,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
this  branch  of  cultivation. 

''Instead  of  the  word  Paddy  being  applied  to 
Mountain  Rice  exclusively,  as  London  has  it,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  at  Singapore  they  apply  it  to 
all  rice  with  the  husk  on:  this  I  found  invariably 
their  practice.  The  rice  fields  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
luids,  (iie  Water  rice,  both  before  and  after  it  is 
growing,  yield  a  large  supply  of  fish  for  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  some,  it  is  said,  much  over  a  pound  in  weight, 
and  a  foot  in  length  1  The  only  mode  they  hayo  of 
cleaning  the  rice  of  the  husk  is  to  beat  it  in  a  wooden 
mortar  by  hand ;  this  each  family  does  for  itself,  it 
being  sold  as  Paddy. 

**All  the  aquatic  kinds  are  planted  in  July  and 
Augast  by  hand,  and  are  reaped  in  December.  The 
Upland  rice  comes  much  sooner  to  maturity,  and  is 
much  esteemed)  though  they  do  not  raise  any  great 
quantity. 

"  Near  Singapore  there  are  no  rice  fields  yet,  the 
eoantry  is  better  ad^ted  for  sugar:  it  is  imported 
firom  Cochin  China  and  China.  We  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  getting  the  Information  you  desfare,  rela- 
tire  to  the  rices  of  Sumatra  and  Jara.  The  spe- 
cimens of  rice  obtained  at  Manilla  are  small,  and 
not  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  preserved  for  usefulness. 
Any  description  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rich  may 
be  obtained  ttom.  our  Consul  at  Manilla  immediately 
after  the  crop  is  gathered;  it  will  afford  me  pleasure 
to  be  instrumental  in  procuring  such  as  you  may  de- 
■hre." 

In  Brazil,(«)  toward  the  base  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, where  the  country  is  rich  and  flat,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  At 
one  place,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  we  observed 
not  less  than  seventy  acres  sown  with  rice. 

The  following,  apparently,  was  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
ting it  there :  Dykes  or  dams,  in  breadth  three  or 
four  feet,  inclosed  tt<na  two  to  three  acres.  These 
indosures  were  either  square  or  oblong,  as  suited 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  ploughed, 
made  fine  and  level,  with  several  fiirrows  or  runs 
through  tho  centre  of  each,  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  surface.    In  the  dykos  were  two  or  more  gaps 

(«)  B.  Brackenridge,  horticulturist  attaohod  to  the 
U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  under  the  oommand  of 
Charles  Wilkes,  Esq.  U.S.  Navy. 


minutely  granulated  or  dotted  Awn  strughl^ 
rough,  various  in  length. 

Rice :  A  plant  cultivated  in  the  East,  in 
America,  North  and  South ;  in  Africa,  Spaii^ 
Italy,  and  Piedmont  Its  stalk  not  unlike 
that  of  wheat,  but  fuller  of  joints,  and  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  leek.  It 
branches  into  several  stems,  at  the  top  of 
which  the  grain  grows  in  cliuters,  and  each  is 
terminated  with  a  beard,  and  incloaed  in  • 
yellow  rough  husk.  When  stripped  of  tfaii^ 
the  seed  appears  to  be  oval  in  shape,  of  • 


or  alniees,  to  flood  or  let  off  the  water  at  will.  Thi 
young  rice  nlants,  when  we  saw  them,  were  from  tws 
to  three  incnes  high ;  the  ground  was  moist  to  satu- 
ration, but  not  flooded.  We  were  told  that  water 
would  be  let  on  in  a  few  days,  and  allowed  te  ie> 
main  till  the  plants  were  in  flower.  The  soil  was  a 
deep,  rich,  black  earth.  This  culture  on  the  part  of 
the  Brasiiians  resembles  very  much  that  of  ths 
Westphalians. 

Several  patches  of  rice  were  feeo  at  tlie  Saadeick 
Islands,  near  Honolulu. 

The  Tarieties  of  rice  cultivated  at  the  Pfail^^piM 
Islands  (/)  are  very  numerous;  the  natives  disria* 
guish  them  by  the  ^xe  and  shape  of  the  grate.  Tks 
following  are  some  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties: 

Binavfihang—yWiYi  the  leaves  slightly  hairy, glaiMi 
whitish,  grows  to  the  height  of  five  fieet,  flowers  ia 
December.    Aquatic. 

Z.«m»ye— Greatly  resembles  the  above.  Is  mere  m^ 
tensively  cultivated,  particularly  in  Batangas,  what 
it  is  the  principal  arUde  of  food  among  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  coast. 

Afa/a^c^Ktl— Thb  variety  derives  ita  naoM  Cram  ill 
becoming  very  glutinous  after  boiling ;  it  is  wxA 
used  by  the  natives  in  making  sweet  and  ikaey  dl^fi- 
08,  but  is  considered  unwholesome ;  It  Is  also  ased  la 
making  a  whitewaah,  (jr)  which  is  r^na^aUc  for  ili 
brilliancy  uid  for  withstanding  rain,  9ic.    Aqaartr 

Bontot  Ckibayo — Common  In  Ilocoa,  irtiere  it  is  co^ 
tivated,  both  upland  and  in  water.  It  prodnrce  a 
large  grain,  and  is  therefore  much  valued,  bat  tt  hm 
rather  a  rough  taste. 

Dunudir-ox  early  lioe.  This  variety  is  raised  la 
the  uplands  exelusiTely,  and  derives  its  name  from 
ripening  its  grain  three  months  from  planting ;  tks 
seed  is  rather  broader  and  shorter  than  the  oilMr 
varieties ;  it  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  as  bodl 
and  insects  are  very  destructive  to  it. 

^Hxnanda — With  smooth  leaves.  This  variety  1i 
held  in  great  estimation  by  the  people  of  ff**-Tff— i 
as  they  say  it  swells  more  in  boiling  than  any  oCks 
Tariety.  It  is  sown  in  May  and  gathered  in  Octobv. 
Upland. 

Bolokan—lh\fi  variety  has  very  b^ry  glumes ;  H  k 
not  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  natircs,  but  is  cnllh 
vated  on  account  of  its  not  being  so  liable  to  the  at- 
tacks of  insects  and  diseases  as  moat  of  the  other 
upland  varieties. 

Malao'equit — Smooth  leaves,  glumes  red ;  In  all  the 
above  they  are  whitish.  It  possewefi  all  the  quaKtiet 
of  the  aquntic  variety  of  the  same  name,  that  of  be- 
coming very  glutinous  after  boiling,  Ace.  This  rice  ii 
said  to  be  a  remedy  for  worms  in  horses,  soaked  la 
water  with  the  husk  on.  It  Is  given  mixed  with  boaey 
and  water. 

7\zn;^'— Leaves  slightly  hairy,  glumes  Bght  violst 
color.  This  upland  variety  is  much  esteemed  for  itt 
fine  flavor. 

(/)  Mr.  Rich,  the  boUnist  attached  to  the  U.  8.  It- 
ploring  Expedition,  under  the  command  of  Ctiaries 
Wilkes,  Esq.,  U.  8.  Navy. 

(/)  Bmall  rice  is  used  in  the  lower  parte  of  CaroBaa 
for  making  whitewadi  with  Ume,  and  with  food 
eflbct. 
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shining  ^rhite  color,  and  almost  transparent 
One  species,  several  varieties. 

1.  Common  Rice:  Stem  fonr  feet  hio;h — 
panicle  spiked,  simple — husk  pale,  oblong, 
with  long  awns  or  b^ard,  a  late  sort ;  grows 
in  moist  places ;  injured  by  either  drought  or 
aalt  water. 

2.  Early  Rice :  Stem  three  feet  high — pan- 
icle spiked — branched — ^husk  tinged,  brownish 
red — awns  shorter ;  grows  in  marshy  places ; 
is  Dot  injured  by  salt  inundations. 

3.  MouDtain  Rice :  Stem  three  feet,  more 
dender — husk  longer,  the  awns  very  long; 
grows  in  dry  situations ;  exposed  to  cold,  ex- 
posed to  continued  inundation,  it  decays — sea 
water  kills  it 

4.  Glutinous  or  Clammy  Rice :  Stem  four 
feet  high,  leaves  wider,  yellowish — panicle 
large,  with  shorter  awns — seed  oblong,  rather 
large,  glutinous,  very  white  ;  grows  in  both 
wet  and  dry  places. 

There  is  a  variety  having  a  black  seed  high- 
ly flavored,  as  well  as  another  having  red 
seed.  Rice  seems  to  contain  more  silex  in  its 
composition  than  most  of  its  natural  order. 
Even  the  seed  is  not  destitute  of  this  sub 
stance.  Brilliant  imitations  of  precious  stones 
are  said  to  have  been  made  of  rice,  for  which 
purpose  a  large  quantity  of  ,the  grain  is  re- 
quired.* 

Oktsa— -from  the  Arabic  Erut,—1n  modom  Ett- 
zepe,  Rix,  Reit^  Rut. 

Oryza  tativa,  the  common  rice,  has  the 
oc^sn.  or  stem  from  one  to  six  feet  in  length ; 
annual,  erect,  simple,  round,  jointed;  leaves 
subulate-linear,  renex,  embracing,  not  fleshy, 
flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle ;  calycine,  leaf- 
lets lanceolate,  valves  of  the  corolla  equal  in 
length,  the  inner  valve  even,  awnless;  the 
oater  twice  as  wide,  four  grooved,  hispid, 
awned ;  style  single,  two  parted. 

Oryza  mutica,  the  dry  or  mountain  rice, 
cultivated  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  of  late  in 
Hungary,  has  the  culm  or  stem  three  feet 
high,  and  more  slender;  fruit  longish,  with 
awns  the  longest  of  all  It  is  sown  on  moun- 
tains and  in  dry  soil ;  rots  with  a  long  inun- 
dation, and  penshes  with  sea  water. 

The  varieties  of  rice,  as  of  other  cultivated 
grains,  are  as  numerous  as  the  different  soils, 
climates,  and  other  physical  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  cultivated ;  besides  the  dry  rice, 
the  chief  sorts,  by  some  considered  species, 
are  the  0.  prceeox^  or  early  rice,  and  the  0. 
altUinota,  or  clammy  rice,  both  cultivated  in 
irri^ted  lands. 

The  native  place  of  rice,  like  that  of  the 
cyther  sorts  of  grain  in  common  use,  is  un- 

ICDOWD. 

In  the  hilly  parts  of  Java,  and  in  many  of 
Uie  eastern  islands,  the  mountain  rice  is  plant- 
ad  upon  the  aides  of  hills,  where  no  water  but 

*  B^es*  Cyclopedia.— Alt.  Oiyss. 


rain  can  come ;  it  is,  however,  planted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and  reaped  in  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season.  The  natives  coll 
it  paddy  gunung^  which  signifies  mountain 
rice.  It  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  western 
parts  of  India,  but  it  is  well  known  in  Cochin 
China,  where  it  thrives  in  dry,  light  soils, 
mostly  on  the  sides  of  bills,  not  requiring  more 
moisture  than  the  usual  rains  ana  dews  sup- 
ply, neither  of  which  are  frequent  at  the  sea- 
son of  its  vegetation. 

There  is  a  kind  of  hill  rice  which  is  hardy 
enough  to  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  Himalayan 
snows ;  it  is  almost  to  be  expected  that  this 
will,  at  some  future  time,  prove  an  acquisition 
of  value  to  the  European  cultivator. 

In  Lombardy  and  Savoy,  rice  is  sown  on 
rich  lands,  the  sower  often  wading  to  the 
knees  in  the  water  ,  one  crop  a  year  only  is 
obtained,  but  four  crops  are  often  taken  in 
succession. 

In  Westphalia,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Germany,  rice  has  long  been  culti- 
vated ;  there  it  is  sown  on  lands  that  admit  of 
irrigation,  but  water  is  not  admitted  till  the 
seed  has  germinated,  and  it  is  withdrawn,  as 
in  Italy,  when  the  crop  comes  into  flower. 
From  long  culture  in  a  comparatively  cold 
country,  the  German  rice  has  acouired  a  re- 
markable degree  of  hardiness  and  adaptation 
to  the  climate,  a  circumstance  which  has  fre- 
quently been  alluded  to  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  acclimating  of  exotics.  It  is  found.  Dr. 
Walker  remarks,  that  rice  seeds  direct  from 
India  will  not  ripen  in  Germany  at  all,  and 
even  that  Italian  or  Spanish  seeds  are  much 
less  early  and  hardy  than  those  ripened  on 
the  spot  In  Hungary,  rice  has  not  been  long 
cultivated  ;  the  mountain  sort  has  chiefly  been 
tried,  and  that  in  the  manner  of  our  barley  or 
summer  wheat 

In  England  a  crop  of  rice  has  been  obtain- 
ed near  Windsor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

By  far  the  best  imported  rice  is  from  Caro- 
lina ;  it  is  larger  and  better  tasted  than  that 
of  India,  which  is  small,  meagre,  and  the 
grains  frequently  broken.* 

The  varieties  of  rice  which  are  most  com- 
mon with  us  in  Carolina  are : 

1.  The  Oold  Seed  Rice,  the  ordinary  crop 
rice  most  highly  esteemed,  and  therefore  um- 
versally  cultivated;  an  oblong  grain  3-8ths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  flattened  on  two 
sides,  of  a  deep  yellow  or  golden  color,  awn 
short ;  when  the  husk  and  moer  coat  are  re- 
moved, the  grain  presents  a  beautiful  pearly- 
white  nppearance — an  ellipsoid  in  figure,  and 
somewhat  translucent.  This  rice  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Winyaw  and  Waccamaw 
region  since  the  revolution.  It  was  planted 
by  CoL  Mayham,  on  Santee,  in  1785. 

2.  The  Guinea  Bice,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  one  of  the  varieties  of  Goinea 


•  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants— Art.  Oiyit. 
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CGOTi,  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  clustermg 
of  the  grains,  in  color  the  same,  or  perhaps 
a  little  deeper ;  the  grain  of  this  variety  is  m 
ahape  both  broader  and  shorter,  but  not  thick- 
er than  No.  1.  In  %ure,  a  sort  of  oblong 
spheroid,  compressed  on  two  opposite  sides, 
80  as  to  be  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  it  is 
thick ;  awn  short,  blunt ;  it  is  not  cultivated 
as  a  crop,  and  ia  rarely  met  with. 

3.  The  Common  White  Rice,  in  shape  and 
general  descriotion  like  No.  1,  except  that  the 
color  of  the  husk  is  white  or  cream-colored, 
and  Uie  grain  when  hulled  is  not  as  broad, 
nor  as  pearljr;  awn  short  Some  grains  of 
this,  mixed  with  a  sample  of  seed  rice,  consti- 
tute an  objection  to  it,  although  it  is  this  va- 
riety that  constituted  the  eailier  crops  of  the 
country.^ 

4.  The  White-Bearded Rice,\^ry  m\k<ii\hQ 
Bame  as  No.  3  in  general  characteristics.  The 
grain  of  this  kind  is  rather  larger,  and  is  fur- 
nished in  its  unhuUed  state  with  a  very  long 
awn  or  beard — grows  well  on  high  land.  A 
pample  of  this  last  was  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  in  1842,  by  Capt  Petigru,  U.  S.  Navy, 
^ome  years  ago  it  was  cultivated  more  or 
less  extensively  by  planters  for  their  negroes. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  rice  in  ap- 

gearance,  to  be  found  in  both  the  fields  and 
le  barn-yards,  differing  either  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  grain,  or  in  tlie  size  and  appear- 
ance of  the  stem  and  leaflets.  They  are  be- 
lieved 'to  be  modifications  of  either  one  or 
other  of  the  foregoing  descriptions;  none  of 
these  have  as  yet  established  a  suflicient 
claim  to  be  classed  as  distinct  varietiesL 

They  may  be  classed  as 

1.  An  improvement  of  the  grain  chiefly  cul- 
tivated, arismg  from  a  long-continued,  careful 
selection  of  seed,  the  vigoious  nature  of  tlxe 
soil  in  which  it  was  successively  planted,  the 
]>eculiaritics  of  the  cultivation  pursued  con- 
sistently from  year  to  year,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Of  this  character,  it  is  believed,  is 
the  large  grain  rice  so  successfully  produced 
by  Ci»lonel  Ward.* 

2-  A  commingling  of  the  grain,  arising 
frona  a  careless  selection,  or  a  neglect  of  se- 
lection of  seed — and  two  or  more  of  the 
foregoing  varieties  being  planted  in  the 
same  field,  or  in  closely  adjoining  fields — 
the  farina  of  each  fructifying  some  plants  of 
the  other,  etc 

.  3.  A  corruption  or  deterioration  of  the 
grain,  arising  from  utter  neglect  and  ex 
posure  of  the  seed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather  from  year  to  year,  or  the  being 
covered  so  deep  in  either  earth  or  water  as 
not  to  have  vegetated  for  years. 

Of  this  last,  the  Volunteer  Rice  affords  ex- 
amples, viz.:  the  red  grain  having  the  same 

*  Bee  Report  of  Oommlttee  on  Rlee  to  the  State 
Agiioultural  Society  of  South  OaroUxu,  1S43,  for  CoL 
Wtid'a  Aooptt&t  of  tb^  gtttln. 


exterior  husk  as  Na  1,  with  periiapt  Hm 

awn  a  little  longer ;  the  red  grain  having  a 
white  husk  like  No.  3;  and  the  red  pain 
having  the  husk  white  like  the  last,  viUi  a 
longer  awn,  and  dropping  from  the  stem  in 
the  field  as  soon  as  it  is  matured.  Tliis  kind 
of  volunteer  never  can  be  harvested  mi 
the  stem ;  it  is  sometimes  stripped  into  bags 
and  baskets,  and  used  as  horse  and  poultry 
feed.  In  either  case,  whether  the  grain  hat 
dropped  from  being  touchedi,  or  has  be»i 
stripped  off  for  use,  the  stem,  reliered  of 
its  superincumbent  weighty  standa  erect  and 
towers  above  the  worthier  and  well-freight- 
ed heads  of  the  surrounding  fielda  Henee 
it  is  called,  in  the  yemacular,  "Prood 
Rioe." 

The  cultiyation  of  rice  in  Carolina  has 
added  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  prov- 
ince^ the  colony,  the  state ;  and  has  enhanced 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  valoe  of 
the  active  commerce  of  both  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  federal  repuhlia 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  destined  to  add  still  further  to  the 
productive  wealth  of  our  country.  T^ 
consumption  of  rice,  it  is  believed,  will  eoa- 
tinue  steadily  to  increase  in  proportion  aa 
the  various  uses  of  this  valuable  grain  shall 
be  more  generally  ascertained,  and  rendered 
famib'ar  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  art^ 
as  well  as  in  its  culinary  preparation^  as 
an  ordinary  vegetable,  or  a  delicate  laxnrr.* 


*  The  following  methods  of  prep&rinx  liea  in  tbw 
caiBine,  thoagh  common  with  as,  may  not  be  fonad 
in  all  the  manuals  of  bonstikeoping.  They  are 
deemed  not  unwortl\y  of  being  noticed : 

To  boil  Riet.—FxA  all  the  specks  and  grav^  tnm 
the  rice,  then  wa»h  it  thorooghly  in  cold  mates ; 
bare  your  pot  of  water  boUiog,  add  nit,  and  then 
put  the  rice  in  and  stir  it  while  boiling ;  Itt  -ft  koB 
fonr  minutes,  then  pour  off  the  water  as  doae  m 
you  can,  without  stirring  the  rice  ;  set  the  pot  on 
some  coals  and  cover  it ;  let  it  remain  twenty  md^ 
utes,  then  dish  it  up  for  use.  Prepared  thna,  it  k 
the  moet  simple  among  Tegetables,  is  palatable,  b«> 
tritlouB  and  light.  When  boiled,  riee  i«  inereMcA 
m  bulk  some  150  per  cent.,  and  in  weight  ovrr  lOS 
per  cent.  For  dyspeptics  were  is  no  T^etable  so 
innocent 

Rice  Brttihfast  Breadj—Wx  a  4>0(Niftil  oT  l>«ttv 
with  some  hot  hommooy,  very  thorou^klj,  iaA 
spread  it  to  cool :  then  beat  up  an  ^g  very  ISgliU 
add  some  milk,  then  mix  in  the  hommony  vidn 
rioe  flour  (a)  until  it  is  a  thick  batter,  add  salt,  f .  «^ 
stir  it  well,  then  drop  it  from  a  spoon  into  an 
and  bake  quickly. — I'aux, 

Another  Rice  Bread. — Hare  a  bucket  fortb« 
eial  purpose ;  mix  OTer  night  some  hommony,  ot  tte 
eyes  of  the  rice,  boiled  soft,  with  milk  and  rioe :  ~ 
having  added  salt,  ^ .  «.,  into  a  stiff  battexi  so 
it  will  Just  poxir ;  set  it  where  it  wlU  not  get 


(a)  Bice  flour  is  obtained  by  pomidiag into  ^, 

in  a  hand  mortar  the  requisite  quantHy  of  nilM, 
rice.  Two  quarts  of  ric«  wfU  make  nearly  cteve 
quarts  of  flour.  This  is  the  best  way  to  pr^wve  It 
for  immediate  use;  if  kept, it  toon  beeoaca  auM. 
It  is  sometimes  ground  by  the  miUa.  Tfais  k.e«pa 
very  well,  but  the  riee  cannot  be  so  oompletely-  pnl- 
verized  ^en  ground.  It  ia  prepared  thus  a4  tte 
New*York  steam  ric«  mill,  aad  padicd  in  " 
exportation. 
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'^  By  tills  grain  a  lawe  portion  of  the  hn- 
tnan  race  aCtuallj  Bubsist^  and  it  is  belie  ved 
it  maj  be  yet  more  universally  eonsnmed. 
It  is  a  vegetable  which  undergoes  no  very 
material  change,  from  change  of  climate. 
When  put  up  |for  exportation,  it  deterio- 
mtas  less  than  any  other  grain  or  breadstuff 
^whatever,  and  wnen  cleaned  and  brushed 
in  the  best  manner,  it  will  keep  sufficiently 
sweet  and  soand  during  the  longest  voyage. 

Indeed,  rough  rice,  or  rice  in  its  primi- 
tive state,  before  the  chaff  or  husk  has  been 
removed,  may  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet  for 
Tears ;  even  should  it^  for  a  moment^  have 
Men  immersed  in  water,  the  sun's  warm 
rays,  and  a  little  dry  air,  effectually  pre- 
serve it  for  a  lon^  time.  One  hour  is  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  a  bushel  of  rough  rice  (one 
half)  to  a  state  fit  for  cooking ;  and  the  only 
instrument  requisite  is  simply  a  wooden 
mortar  and  pestle. 

Professor  Liebig,  in  a  note  to  his  admira- 


lualysis  or  nee, 
terms  substantially  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  same  analysis  by  Braconnot  is 
given  [by  Berzelius.  According  to  the  an- 
alysis of  Braconnot)  Ann.  de  Chim,  et  de 
Phyi,  tb  iv.  p.  370,  this  grain  is  thus  con- 
stituted: 

Ctrolioa  Ric«.   Ptodmont  1Ue«. 

Water 6.00  7.00 

Starch 85.07    ,   88.80 

Parenchyma 4.80  4.80 

Glatten 8.60  S.60 

UncrystaUizable  sugar ...  0. 29  0.06 ; 

•Gammy  matter  approach-  I 

ing  to  starch .....0.71  0.10 

Oil 0.18  0.26 

Fhosphateof  lime...... .0.18  0.40 

99.73      100.00 

with  traces  of  muriate  of  potash,  phos- 
phate of  potash,  acetic  acid,  sulphur,  and 
Ume,  and  potash  united  to  a  vegetable 
alkalL 

^rhieh  injores  it ;  in  the  morninK  stir  it,  poor  it  into 
tike  pan,  and  «et  it  to  bake.— Oo/Zavant.  V*^ 

Griddiea  for  Breakfast.^mi.  a  thin  batter  with 
milk  and  rioe  floor,  adding  Rait,  a. «.,  bare  your  giid- 
dle-iron  hot,  grease  it  with  lard,  pour  some  batter 
CD,  spread  it  thin,  turn  it  and  brown  it  on  both  sides. 

Riee  Olue.—Th^te  is  alao  a  rery  goodglne  made 
from  riee,  bj  boiling  the  ground  rice  in  soft  water 
UH  it  acqoires  the  consiatenoy  of  a  thin  jelly.— 
Mne^.  Jim.  This  is  one  of  the  best  cements  for 
ehfna-ware,  shellti  ttc. 

StArek  from  Riee.—Thia  is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter, 
«wH  better,  inasmuch  as  a  given  quantity  will  go 
ffcyilMr  tlum  that  produced  from  wheat.  The  maa- 
nfbeturers,  howerer,  allege  that  the  material  is  too 
costly  to  J  ustuy  their  using  it  lu  making  starch. 
Moreover,  the  dilRculty  of  separating  it  ft-om  the 
ciaten  ciwtained  in  this  grain,  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  use.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our 
ebemists  will  yet  discover  a  more  rea^y  and  certain 
metbod  of  completing  tlils  process. 


Tauquelin  was  unable  to  detect  any 
saccharine  matter  in  rice. — Thomson's  Or- 
ganic  Chemistry,  p.  888. 

Ea&lt  Introduchon  and  Culture, — Aa 
early  as  the  year  1666,  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  character  of  the  low  country  of 
Carolina  for  the  cultivation  of  this  seed, 
were  remarked  by  agents  of  the  English 
interested  in  the  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  new  world.*  In  less  than  forty 
yean  from  that  time,  the  swamp  seed  was 
actually  introduced  and  successndly  culti- 
vated m  South  Carolina. 

It  happened  thus,  by  accident  f    Land- 

frave  Thomas  Smith,  or  Smyth,  as  honest 
ohn  Archdale  wrote  the  name,  on  a  visit  to 
the  East,  before  coming  to  this  country,  had 
observed  the  plant  ana  some  of  the  circum- 
stances attenaing  its  culture.  After  settling 
in  Carolina,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  \oy^ 
grounds  and  climate  of  the  country  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  this  culture.  Earnest  in 
this  opinion,  and  desirous  of  an  opportunity 
to  test  its  value  by  experience,  rrovidence 
brought  within  his  reach  the  only  means 
necessary  to  do  so ;  and  thus  by  his  instru- 
mentality, bestowed  upon  a  portion  of  the 
new  wond  a  great  ana  permanent  blessins. 
In  the  year  1694,  alter  Landgrave  Smith, 
dissatisfied  with  the  province,  had  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  quitting  it,  a  vessel  from 
Madagascar,  in  distress,  put  into  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  having  on  Doard  a  little  rough 
rice,  in  the  cook's  bag.  This  rice  was  given 
to  Mr.  Smith,  who  planted  it  in  a  low,  moist 
part  of  the  garden,  at  his  residence  near 
White  Point  t  The  plant  grew  luxuriantly, 
and  the  grain  matured  finely.  The  product 
was  wisely  and  liberally  disseminated  as 
seed  among  the  neighboring  planters,  who 
in  their  turn  supplied  other  planters  living 
more  in  the  interior;  and  so  on  until  this 
became  the  chief  article  of  production,  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  colony. 

Tliere  is  extant  another  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  this  valuable  seed,  which  re- 
fere  it  to  the  year  1700§  or  thereabout,  and 


•  In  **A  Brief  Description  of  the  Province  of  Car- 
olina on  the  coasts  of  Florida,  etc.,  printed  for 
Robert  Home,  near  Rishopsgate  street,  London,  in 
1666,**  (the  charter  of  Carolina  is  dafed  the  30th  of 
June,  in  the  17tb  year  of  the  reign  of  Chnrles  U.,)  . 
it  is  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  the 
marshes  and  meadows  are  very  large^  from  1,500  • 
to  8,000  acres  and  upwards,  and  are  excellent  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  bear  any  grain  being  prepared: 
some  cattle,  both  great  and  small,  will  live  well  all 
winter,  and  keep  their  fat  without  fodder.  The 
meadows  are  very  proper  fbr  rice,  rapesoed.  Un- 
seed, and  many  of  them  be  made  to  overflow  at 
pleasure  with  a  small  charge.— 2  Car.  Col.  13, 

t  Ramiay*s  History  of  Booth  Carolina,  chap.  5th. 

X  A  spot  now  traversed  by  Longitude  Lane. 

§  In  new  land,  well  drained,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, flrom  one  gmin  may  be  matured  24  ears 
or  head&  carrying  each  Arom  10  to  880  grains.  There 
is  a  tradition,  that  some  forty  years  ago,  a  stalk  of 
rioe  having  60  branches  or  tiilers  was  seen  at  Mie  61d 
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associates  with  it  the  name  of  another  gen- 
tleman, a  Mr.  Woodward. 

It  is  further  recorded*  that  a  Mr.  Dubois, 
Treasurer  of  the  East  India  Company,  did, 
acme  short  time  after,  send  out  to  this  coun- 
try a  small  bag  of  seed  rice.  Whether  these 
were  distinct  and  successive  importations^ 
which  is  highly  probable,  and  whether  or  not 
there  were  two  or  more  varieties  of  the  grain 
introduced,  certain  it  is,  the  seed  was  so  rap- 
idly dispersed  along  the  rivers  and  inland 
swamps,  that  soon  the  province  became  a 
rice-growing  country.  And  since,  under  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government,  as  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  and  as  a  sovereign  state, 
constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  under  a  federal  republican  form  of 
government,  the  principal  staple  production 
of  South  Carolina  has  been  tne  best  rice  in 
the  world. 

At  first,  rice  was  cultivated  on  the  high 
land,  and  on  little  spots  of  low  ground,  as 
they  were  met  with  nere  and  there.  These 
low  grounds  beins  found  to  agree  better  with 
the  plant,  the  inland  swamps  were  cleared 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  culture. 
In  the  process  of  time,  as  the  fields  became 
too  grassy  and  stubborn,  they  were  aban- 
doned for  new  clearings;  and  so  on,  until  at 
length  was  discovered  the  superior  adapta- 
tion of  the  tide-lands,  and  the  ^reat  facilities 
for  irrigation  afforded  by  their  location.  For 
these,  the  inland  plantations  were  gradually 
and  slowly  abandoned,  until  now,  that  the 
great  body  of  land  which  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  furnished  for  exportation  over 
50,000  barrels  of  rice,  now  lies  utterly  waste, 
constituting,  where  trees  have  not  overgrown 
itk  the  finest  natural  pasture  that  could  be 
desired. 

As  may  very  well  be  supposed,  the  seed 
waa,  at  nrst,  very  sparin^lv  sown,  and  the 
ground,  being  new,  furnished  an  immense 
yield  in  return. 

A  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre,  sown  thin  in 
drills,  eighteen  inches  apart,  would,  on  good 
land,  yield  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty 
bushels,  in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed 
on  its  culture. 

As  the  grain  became  more  plenty  and 
common,  and  the  space  betweea  the  drills 
was  slightly  diminished,  the  quantity  of  seed 
*was  by  litUe  and  little  increased. 
,  It  is  now  from  two  to  three  bushels  per 
aore,  varying  according  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  land,  and  the  peculiar  no- 
tions of  watering  entertained  by  the  planter 
—A  free  use  of  water  justifying;  and  indeed 
reouiring,  a  liberal  allowance  of  seed. 

The  space  between  the  drills  now,  from 


bntcher-peD,  near  Georgetown.    There  was  grown 
the  past  year,  In  the  garden  of  Dr.B.  T.  Heriot,  apian 
Urom  one  frrain  having  70  branches. 
*  2  OaroUna  CoL  p.  270. 


centre  to  centre^  is  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fii^ 
teen  inches — the  best  distance  is  tlurieta 
inches,  where  water  is  used  freely ;  the  dry 
culture  requires  a  more  frequent  use  of  the 
hoe,  and  therefore  the  larger  space  la  pr«fi»> 
able. 

The  average  product  of  rice  land  at  pnt- 
ent  varies  from  twenty -five  to  sixty  budkk 
per  acre,  generally  increasing  in  quantity, 
though  deteriorated  in  quality,  in  an  invene 
ratio  to  latitude.* 

The  seed  should  be  selected  with  the 
greatest  attention  to  purity  and  maturi^<i{ 
the^  grain.  A  sample  containing  one  red 
grain  in  one  hundj^  ^aina,  is  considered 
by  the  best  planters  mferior.  Seed  rie^ 
having  a  greater  proportion  of  red  or  vdna- 
teer  nee  than  one  per  cent,  is  totally  uofift 
for  planting.  To  procure  the  most  mature 
rice  for  seed,  a  eood  plan  is  to  thresh  die 
rice  over  a  barrel  or  large  log;  the  butt  of 
the  sheaf  being  held  by  both  handa.  In  tiiii 
way  the  riper  grains  alone  are  whipped  oS, 
serving  as  seed ;  while  the  remainder  on  tlia 
sheaf  is  threshed  off  in  the  usual  way. 

Product — Within  seventy  degrees  of  lifr 
tude,  radiating  from  the  equator,  this  tsId* 
able  grain  is  cultivated  all  over  the  globe; 
even  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  ther«  ii 
said  to  be  a  varietv  naturalized  and  grown  ;f 
another,  or  possibly  the*'same,  in  Siberia 
From  climate  and  ^uliar  treatment,  the 
vegetable  rice  acquires  a  certain  constitih 
tion,  adapting  itself  to  the  habitude  o(  the 
region  in  which  it  grows ;  it  does  not  to 
readily  succeed  elsewhere,  until  it  k  acdi- 
mated  by  time.  Grown  in  India*  in  China, 
in  most  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  in  sootkcn 
Europe,  in  Africa,  in  South  and  North  Ame- 
rica, each  oonntry  yields  ita  own  pecnlkr 
seed. 

In  North  America,  although  there  is 
known  on  the  mai^ins  of  some  of  tbs 
northern  lakes  a  kind  of  wild  rice,  which, 
when  that  countiy  was  in  a  state  of  nature, 
furnished  no  little  subsiftenee  to  the  sb»- 
ridnes,  yet  it  is  scarcely  cultivated  north 
of  the  state  of  Virginia,  jflhe  census  of  IMO 
exhibits  the  following  scale  of  production  ia 
the  United  States : 

Taking  the  crop  of  1839  as  a  basis — 


Missouri  produced 
Illinois 

66  Ibe,  riea. 
598       " 

Virginia      •* 
Arkansas     " 
Tennessee    " 
Kentucky    " 
Alabama    " 

8,084       •• 

5,987       « 

8,455       " 

16,848       ** 

1 56,469       ** 

*  The  htglier  the  latitude,  frenemnT,  tb«  better  UN 
rice  In  quality ;  hence  planters  look  to  the  norflh 
ward  of  their  own  localitir  for  their  seed  rk«,  when  H 
can  be  obtained  thence  comparatirdy  fkee  of  roha- 
teer. 

^  Ency.  An. 
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.  Florida  Ter^y  produced  496,626  Iba,  rice. 
Mississippi  "       861,711       " 

Korth  Carolina    "    8,324,132       " 
Louisiana  "    8,765,641       " 

Georgia  •*  13,417,209      « 

South  Carolina    «•  66,897,244 


II 


As  it  is  only  in  tide-water  swamps  that 
tiiis  grain  can  be  culiyated  to  advantage, 
and  therefore  only  in  such  lands  that  me 
culture  will  probably  be  extended,  the  sys- 
tem of  culture  pursued  on  the  tide-lands  of 
Carolina  only  will  be  detailed. 

The  swamp  and  marsh  lands  in  this 
region,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  were 
overflowed  by  the  tides  in  ordinary  times. 
In  the  time  of  spring  tides,  they  mignt  have 
been  found  covered  at  high  water  to  the 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches. 
Wnen  reclaimed  they  are  famished  with  a 
sufficient  dam  to  exclude  the  tide-water,  and 
a  trunk,  or  framed  culvert^  furnished  with  a 
door  at  each  end  swinging  upon  long  levers, 
which  are  attached  to  sturdy  uprights,  so  as 
to  admit  or  exclude  the  tiae  at  pleasure — 
retain  or  discharge  it,  after  being  admitted. 
Hie  large  inclosure  is  subdivided  by  cross- 
banks^  or  dams,  into  fields  of  convenient 
size,  containing  variously  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-two  acres.  In  constructing  the 
banks,  large  ditches,  five  to  eij^ht  feet  wide, 
are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  nve  feet,  leav- 
ing between  the  ditch  and  bank  a  margin 
of  twelve  feet  or  more.  These  serve  to 
drain  the  field.  From  one  of  these  ditches 
to  another,  in  one  direction,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  37i  to  60  feet  apart,  are  cut 
smaller  ditches  or  drains,  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  Thus  thorough- 
ly reclaimed,  and  completely  drained,  Uie 
Bwamp,  if  well  seeded,  will  produce  abun- 
dantly from  the  first  The  following  re- 
marks, however,  will  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  old  land,  from  the  surface  of 
which  stumps  and  marsh  have  entirely,  or 
for  the  most  part,  disappeared.  In  this  con- 
dition are  now  found  most  of  the  lands  in 
the  rice-growing  region.  Fields,  as  they 
become  exhausted  by  long-continued  crop 
ping,  are  revived  by  manuring  with  rice 
straw  and  tailings,  or  by  turning  under  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  a  dry  fallow  for  one 
or  more  year&* 


•  Somhem  AgricQlturist,  N.  8.,  voL  iii.  p.  S43. 

Mount  ArenOy  ^ov,  8, 1848. 
Got..  R.  F.  W.  Allston  : 

Tour  quertes  respeetias  the  Tsrleties  of  rice,  Ace, 
remind  me  of  mj  promise  to  give  you  the  zesiiU  of 
warn*  of  mj  experiments  with  noe  straw  and  tailings, 
an  mannre  to  riee  land.  Whenever  they  have  been 
pat  upon  my  fields  which  had  been  making  small 
erops,  the  effect  has  been  satisfactory,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  system  of  my  plantation. 

In  the  month  of  NoTtmber,  1889,  I  caused  ths 
stubble  of  two  fields,  one  fifteen,  the  other  ten  acres, 
to  be  Uited  four  feet  apart,  and  panilel  with  the 


Preparation — ^The  land  is  ploughed,  or  dug 
with  tne  hoe,  as  early  in  the  winter  as  can 
be ;  if  before  Christmas,  the  stubble  is  turn- 


drains  :  after  which  a  furrow  was  made  on  each  side 
with  a  large  plough ;  the  land  unbroken  in  the  centre 
was  then  drawn  upon  the  beds  with  hoes ;  during  the 
time  of  threshing,  the  straw  and  tailings  were  carried 
in  a  large  flat,  and  each  load  was  distributed  between 
the  beds  of  one  acre,  until  the  whole  was  covered. 
In  this  state  they  were  left  until  the  last  week  in 
June,  when  all  the  volunteer  rice  and  grass  was 
hoed  down,  and  the  beds  reversed  with  ploughs  sind 
completed  with  hoes.  The  ditches  and  drains  were 
then  cleaned,  and  the  fields  were  planted  in  peaff. 
set  in  chops  about  a  foot  apart ;  the  land  was  in  good 
order,  and  the  peas  grew  Inxuxiantly,  and  made  a 
fine  crop ;  no  volunteer  rice,  and  as  Uttle  grass  as 
possible  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  the  vines  were  cut  down, 
and  the  beds  levelled  with  ploughs  and  hoea.  This 
was  very  easily  done,  as  the  land  was  dry  and  re- 
markably loose.  They  were  then  trenched  In  the 
usual  way  thirteen  inches  from  centre  to  centre^ 
two  bushels  and  twelve  quarts  of  rice  were  planted  to 
each  acre,  and  the  seed  was  well  covered  with  earth* 
During  the  cultivation,  the  common  plan  was  pur 
sued,  t.  e.  sprout,  puint,  long,  and  lay-by  flow — two 
hoeiDgs  between  pcHUt  and  long  flow,  two  after,  and 
one  picking  in  the  water.  The  crop  was  well  saved* 
and  produced  within  a  fraction  of  seventy-three 
bushels  10  the  acre.  The  straw  and  chaflT  of  this  rice 
was  of  a  much  brighter  color  than  any  other  made 
upon  the  plantation,  and  the  grain  was  of  superior 
quality.  1970  bushels  of  rough  rice,  made  from  Isul 
treated  in  the  manner  described,  was  pouuded  at  the 
Georgetown  steam  mill  last  winter,  and  turned  out  - 
Tierces,  609  /**.  net» 
06)167  lbs.  prime  rice, 

5  barrels  middling,  and 

8  ditto  small,  with 
193  ditto  flour. 

I  cannot  say  what  had  been  made  upon  these  fields 
for  the  three  or  four  previous  years,  but  on  reference 
to  the  plantation  book,  where  an  account  had  been 
kept,  I  found  the  average  crop  from  them  to  have  been 
thirty-three  bushels  and  a  fkvction  to  the  acre. 

In  some  of  my  fields  I  have  planted  oats  upon  the 
beds,  one  and  sometimes  two  rows,  and  these  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  followed  by  potato  slips,  which 
succeed  remarkably  well,  and,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
notice,  keep  fully  as  well.  If  not  better  than  those 
made  upon  high  land. 

Although  the  rice  thus  made  received  as  much  work 
as  is  usually  bestowed  under  the  best  cultivation,  yet 
it  was  not  bestowed  from  its  seeming  to  require  it,  but 
ftt>m  the  fact  of  its  being  conTenieut  to  do  so,  in  turn 
with  other  fields  of  the  plantation.  I  believe  as 
much  might  have  been  made  with  two  workings,  as 
the  grass  had  been  so  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
land  so  thoroughly  opened  previously,  that  but  little 
remained  to  be  effected  by  the  hoes.    From  subse- 

Suent  observation,  this  land  is  much  more  easily  cul- 
vated,  and  with  proper  care  some  years  must  elapse 
before  the  Tolunteer  rice  and  Torious  grasses  regain 
their  standing. 

Which  of  the  three  means  employed  in  this  plan 
is  of  the  most  importance,  is  to  be  determined-^ 
thoroughly  breaking  the  soil,  with  the  destruction  of 
volunteer  rice  and  grass  seed,  change  of  crop  and  cul- 
ture, or  the  application  of  the  rice-straw. 

The  work  laid  out  in  this  manner  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  altogether  additicual,  but  very  much  as 
given  in  advance,  and  at  a  time  well  suited  to  it — as 
when  the  rice  planting  season  arrives,  it  will  be  founds 
as  before  reknarked,  to  require  very  little  more--after 
which  its  state  of  preparation  for  a  good  crop  will  fu 
exceed  any  condition  that  could  be  brought  about  by 
the  means  at  command  during  the  winter  season. 

From  the  observations  which  I  have  made  since 
my  attendion  was  first  drawn  to  this  matter,  it  ap- 
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«d  under— if  later,  the  stubble  U  burned  aSL 
Hie  land  is  then  cbvered  with  water  during 
any  warm  changes  of  weather  in  winter,  and 
exposed  to  the  frost  when  it  is  colder.  In 
March  the  field  is  kept  dry,  the  drains  are 
cleansed,  the  upturned  clods  are  broken, 
and  the  whole  levelled  with  the  harrow  or 
hoe.  The  field  is  trenched  in  a  direction 
across  the  drains,  with  a  hoe  made  for  the 

Surpose,  to  open  a  trench  of  from  3  to  6 
ichcs  in  widtn.  TTie  trenches  or  seed-fur- 
rows will  be  IS,  14,  or  15  inch^es  apart  from 
centre  to  centre.  In  April,  and  unlil  the 
middle  of  May,  the  rice  k  sown  in  these 
trenches,  say  2|  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre 
of  46,000  square  feet 

Jhy  OuUure^-^Tht  seed  if  covered  lightly 
with  a  light  board  attached  to  a  hoehandle, 
and  the  field  is  inundated  flrom  4  to  6  days, 
just  long  enough  to  swell  the  grain,  and  pre* 
pare  it  to  sprout  As  soon  as  it  is  sprouted, 
and  the  plants  become  perceptible,  like  so 
many  needle-poiuts  above  eround,  the  water 
is  again  put  oo  fsr  4  or  6  days,  according  -to 
the  warmth  of  the  atmosj^ere. 

With  water  cover. — ^The  more  common 
practice  now,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
writer,  is  not  to  eover  the  seed  with  earth, 
but  to  '*  day***  it  first,  and  after  sowing,  to 


peart  that  It  would  be  profitable  for  such  persona  as 
plant  weak  or  ittpovertohed  land,  to  lufaject  one  fifth 
of  Uie  quantity  annaallj  planted  to  thia  mode  of 
treatment.  Prom  the  inorease  which  might  be  ob- 
Ulaed  In  the  fiest  crop,  a  eonaiderable  return,  if  not 
all,  would  be  made  for  the  loaa  of  a  iioe*crop  on  the 
land  for  one  year,  and  the  balance,  if  anv,  would  be 
soon  mad«  up  by  the  succeeding  erops— besides  the 
•drantage  gained  from  the  increased  fertility  of  the 
fields  for  some  years,  the  enhanced  value  of  their  pro- 
Auction  flrom  tlie  superior  quality  of  the  grain,  and 
the  diminished  labor  during  the  cultiyatton  of  the 
succeeding  crops. 

ImpoTerished  rice  land  Is  particularly  susceptible 
of  improTcment  from  manure,  as  may  bo  often  seen 
when  fields  are  so  situated  as  to  roceive  the  washings, 
by  rain,  of  a^iacent  corn  or  potato  fields  annually 
manured  with  rice  straw ;  and  it  Is  more  lasting  in 
its  effect  than  might  be  supposed,  as  to  proTed  by  the 
marked  difference  in  lico  growing  in  fields  where 
eatUe-pens  or  feeding-troughs  had  been  placed,  often 
many  years  before.       WiUi  great  regard, 

Edward  T.  Hbriot. 
.  *  The  process  of  <*  daylnff*'  rice  was  introduced 
somewhere  about  the  year  1826,  by  that  Judicious, 
practical  man,  and  observant,  experienced  planter, 
Captain  John  H.  Allston,  of  Prince  Oeorge,  Winyaw. 
It  may  be  thus  described :  Take  two  large  tubs,  say 
the  two  halves  of  a  hogshead ;  fill  one  with  water 
three  fourths  Aill,  add  to  it  three  or  four  baskets  or 
more  of  good  red  clay :  stir  it  well  until  the  clay  is 
dissolved  and  the  water  nas  taken  up  a  sufficiency  of 
It  to  fiAel  clammy  between  the  fingers.  Pour  off  this 
water  into  the  other  tub,  into  whicn  al«o  measure  as 
muc^  seed  rice  as  the  tub  will  hold  without  wasting; 
stir  it  about  until  every  grain  has  been  wetted  by  fcbe 
clayed  water,  taking  care  to  pause  every  now  and 
then  for  the  purpose  of  skimming  off  the  grass  seed 
and  light  rice,  which  rise  to  the  top  and  float  on  the 
Burteoe.  Then  dip  out  the  seed  rice  In  sieves,  allow> 
Ing  tiie  water  to  drip  back  into  the  tub,  and  spread 
tt  in  the  barn  to  dry  for  the  next  day^s  sowing.  Put 
more  seed  into  tho  tub,  and,  when  requisite,  a  fresh 
Btipply  of  clayed  water,  prepared  as  before,  and  so  on. 


flood  the  land  lbrtiiwith,mfl]Ei^g  the  "gpntiP 
and  "  pmnt"  water  one  and  the  tame.  The 
methcd  first  mentioned  is  the  best  for  eariy 
plantins,  though  the  labor  required  is  greatec 
After  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  for 
the  gram  to  terminate  quickly,  the  ''open* 
planting,  less  utboriousk  is  equaUy  certain,  asd 
by  some  persons  is  considered  more  certain  to 
procure  a  regular  and  eyen  stand.  In  all  Us 
earl;^  plaatmg,  that  is,  until  the  middle  U 
Apnl,  the  writer  allows  three  bushels  el 
** clayed"  seed  to  the  acre.  His  trendies  sit 
fourteen  inches  apart  fixvn  centre  to  centra 
and  &ye  inches  wide — ^the  seed  is  scattered  k 
the  trench.    He  uses  the  water  freely. 

When  the  plant  is  fiye  or  six  wed^  old,  Am 
earth  is  stirred  with  the  hoe;  in  ten  dsjs 
more  the  hoe  is  again  used,  and  the  'kog 
water^  put  on  for  two  weeks  or  thereabout; 
deep  the  first  four  days,  then  gra^iafiy  <fi- 
minished,  until  the  plant,  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  exhaustion  occasioned  hj  its  rand 
growth  under  water,  stands  up  erect,  and  W 
gins  to  throw  out  a  new  root ;  the  water  is 
then  drawn.  About  eight  days  after,  ^rhm 
the  field  is  quite  dry,  a  very  deep  hoeing  is 
^Iveo,  and  the  plant  left  undisturbed  until  fk 
IS  prepared  to  form  a  joint ;  so  aoon  as  this  ii 
apparent,  the  field  receives  a  light  dresanc 
with  the  narrowest  hoe,  and  is  "  lud  by,*  thn 
is,  the  "joint  water^  is  put  on  to  remain  until 
the  grain  is  matured,  which  is  ustiallv  two 
months  from  this  time.  A  few  days  beibve 
cutting,  the  water  is  run  oS,  and  the  ditchea 
washed  out  by  the  succeeding  tide.  Ihe  noa 
is  cut  with  a  sickle,  (task,  one  quarter  of  an 
acre  to  the  hand,  to  cut  and  carry,)  and  Uid 
carefuUy  across  the  stubble  to  cure,  till  the 
suoceedmg  day.  The  dew  ofi^  it  is  then  bound 
in  sheaves  of  convenient  size,  just  as  wbc^ii 
is,  and  packed  in  large  floats,  bearing  ^rt  Is 
seven  acres,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  bam-yari 
There  it  is  stacked  temporarily  in  small  ricki^ 
and  when  thoroughly  cured,  put  away  in  lai^ 
stacks  made  to  contain  from  200  to  400 
bushels  each  when  threshed. 

The  threshing  is  performed,  almost  umytr- 
sally,  by  a  labor-saving  machine;  and  the 
gram  is  cleaned  and  prepared  for  market  bj 
means  of  the  pounding>milL 

Water  Culture;  or  ** eixty  days  sytfaii."*— 


The  sdrantage  of  this  preparstkm  is  Chat  tbegnk* 
(timishedon  Its  estetior  husk  wtth  a  hatary  t^n^  ■«> 
tains  about  it  (after  being  dried  suflkScatly  to  be 
handled  in  the  sowing)  partides  of  the  te 
clay ;  this,  on  the  grain  in  the  trenchM  l^lna 
by  the  water  with  which  the  itold  b  Hood 
diately  after  sowing,  makes  It  adhere  to  th« 
of  course  proTeots  the  seed  from  floating. 

*  Rodnoed  to  a  system  by  Mr.  Archibald  Ug«*N 
of  Winyaw.  who  has  politely  /timished  this  ii|nupshii 
Mr.  L.  thinas,  and  rery  properlT»  that  the  pnrikm  if 
making  rice  with  water  altogether  is  a  vicioas  eas^ 
and  should  be  resorted  to  only  irtiece  tbe  la»4  isia 
such  bad  order,  that  the  labor  of  plaaHag 
be  compensated  by  any  other. 
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Hm  Itnd  is  flowed  ioun  after  faanreot,  for  the 
porpose  of  eproating  the  Toluoteer  and  scat- 
tered rice,  notil  the  winter  sets  in ;  it  is  then 
dried  and  kept  dry.    Aa  early  as  praeticable, 
the  stobble  is  burned  off    The  ditches  and 
dminsi  are  well  cleansed  at  convenient  times, 
and  the  land  is  tamed  late — ^a  short  time  pre- 
▼ions  to  planting.    After  this  the  preparation 
is  as  usual — ^tlie  trenches  are  fourteen  inches* 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  are  opened 
WOT  inches  wide.     The  seed,   after    being 
*  clayed/*  is  scattered  in  the  trenchen,  allow- 
ing two  bushels  and  twelve  quarts  to  the  acre. 
The  water  is  put  on  so  as  to  cover  all  the  hills, 
and  kept  so  until  the  sprout  of  the  rice  is 
green,  and  the  blade  well  opened ;  or  until  the 
rice  begins  to  float  The  water  is  then  slacked 
down,  until  the  tops  of  the  plants  show  out 
on  the  level  land,  not  regarding  the  low  places. 
At  this  level  it  is  held  until  the  low  places 
eome  out ;  it  is  then  raised  gradually  every 
three  or  four  days,  until  about  six  inches  deep 
on  the  level  parts  of  the  field ;  at  this  it  is 
held— observing  to  freshen  the  water  every 
other  night    As  soon  as  the  plant  is  suffi- 
ciently Btrong,  the  water  is  slacked  down 
Quite  low,  the  hoe  is  dragged  through  between 
toe  trenches,  and  the  huide  pick  out  the  long 
grass*  weeds,  and  rushes.    The  water  is  then 
nrthwith  retained  up  to  the  same  mark  as 
before.    This  working  should  be  given  about 
ten  dars  before  drying  the  field,  as,  soon  after 
it  is  ciooe,  the  plant  puts  out  new  roots,  hj 
which  it  is  sustainea  and  prevented  from 
"checking^  when  the  water  is  drawn.    In 
drawing  ihis  water,  the  condition  of  the  plant 
must  guide  the  judgment    In  ordinary  sea- 
aona,  the  firat  plantbg  may  be  dried  in  forty- 
five  or  sixty  Jays,  the  last  planting  in  forty 
to  fifty  days,  whenever  about  that  period  the 
plant  is  putting  out  a  new  root,  and  always 
early  enough  to  allow  it  thirty  days'  dry 
ffrowth  at  least  before  forming  the  second 
joint     Seven  days  after  the  water  is  drawn, 
the  field  is  hoed  very  deep,  and,  if  the  land  is 
atiff^  the  sods  are  turned  over,  or  it  is  **  back- 
aodded  ;**  in  a  fortnight  after,  it  is  hoed  again, 
if   practicable.    As  soriu  as  the  plant  has 
Ibnned  a  second  joint  uid  the  hollow  is  per- 
ceptible, the  Ust  or  **  joint- water*'  is  put  on  to 
the  same  depth  as  before,  and  never  raised 
mtil  the  rice  begins  to  shoot  forth  the  ear.f 


*  Varioiifl  dtstsnoes,  fhmi  twelve  to  rizteen  inches, 
bare  b«en  tried  bj  Hr.  L.»  and  he  hM  decided  apon 
fbnrteea  inches  as  the  heat.  The  writer's  experience 
conlinna  this  decision. 

t  The  following  note  is  fooad  in  9d  Vol.  Ramsay's 
Btoft.  of  S.  Carolina,  p.  206 : 

<•  South  Carolina  is  indebted  to  Gideon  Dupont,  of 
at  Jsrnca,  (Sooee  Creeic,  for  the  water  enltaf«  of  rice : 
be  was  an  experienoad  planter,  of  dkeemneat  and 
soaod  Jadfmeot,  who  after  repeated  trials  ascertained 
its  praetioabUliy. 

*•  la  the  year  1783,  he  petiUoned  the  Icgislatnre  of 
the  state  on  the  subjeet.  A  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  Urn.  To  ihem  he  fireclj 
VOL.  U. 


Valus  or  THX  RicB  Crop. — The  value  of 
the  rice  crop,  as  derived  from  examining  the 
actual  net  revenue  of  six  different  planters  for 
ten  years,  from  1880  to  1840,  has  been  equal 
to  $140  per  annum  to  the  hand,  that  is,  only 
taking  into  account  the  efficient  force  of  the 
respective  plantations. 

The  price  of  rice  for  the  same  time  averaged 
as  follows : 

In  1880 12  5-8 

In  1831 2  8-8 

In  1832 2  18-16 

In  1888 2  5-8 

In  1834 8  8-16 


oommuoleated  Us  method,  reljiqg  upon  the  gen^ 
rosity  of  the  pubUo.  The  state  treasury  being  then 
empty,  the  oommfttee  could  only  recommend  grant- 
ing him  a  patent.  This  he  declined.  His  method 
is  now  in  general  use  hi  river  swamp  lands,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  enriching  thousands,  though  to 
Uils  day  his  own  family  have  reaped  no  ben^t  what- 
ever from  the  communication  of  his  discoYery. 
Thomas  Beo,  now  Federal  Judge  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina,  was  one  of  the  aboTe  committee ;  and 
on  his  authority  these  particulars  are  stated.*' 

The  last  summer  I  instituted  an  Inqutrv  to  sseertafai 
whether  any  of  the  flunily  of  Gideon  Dupont  were 
livhig,  and  could  fUmiah  me  with  an  account  of  the 
water  culture  alluded  ro  as  the  result  of  their  anoe»> 
tor^s  experience  and  observation.  The  inquiry  was 
fmiiless ;  none  of  the  family  of  Gideon  Dupont  could 
be  traced  in  this  state. 

I  noticed  the  memorandum  of  the  historian  no  ftu^ 
ther  until  coming  to  Columbia.  Here,  through  the 
kind  attention  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  1  have  ob- 
tained fh>m  the  joaraals  of  the  House  of  1T84,  not 
only  a  confirmation  of  tbe  fkot  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  but  also  the  report 
of  the  committee  inclosed,  of  which  the  following  Is 
a  copy: 

M  /•  Os  Asnaca,  JiMrtk  ISO,  17B4. 

The  committee  to  whom  Mr.  Gideon  DuponCa  peti- 
tion was  referred, 

REPORT: 

That  they  have  considered  tbe  same,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  every  encouragement  ought  to  be  held 
out  ft>r  the  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  the 
suple  commodities  of  this  state. 

Mr.  Dupon'.  intends  to  make  two  experiments  the 
ensuing  crop  to  prove  the  practicability  of  his  under- 
taking, via.,  one  in  River  Swamp,  at  the  planta- 
tion of  Gdonel  Morton  Wllkhiaon,  and  the  other  hi 
Black  Swamp,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  John  Deas. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  that  Colonel 
Morton  Wilkinson,  Roger  P.  Saunders,  Eeq.,and  Mr. 
John  Deas,  be  appointed  commlssionen  to  attend  the 
said  experiments,  and  if  they  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  will  be  of  general  utility,  and  shall  certify 
the  same  under  tbrir  hands  and  seals,  to  the  General 
Assembly,  that  then  the  said  Mi.  Dupont  be  entitled 
to  a  liberal  reward-" 

From  tbe  Journals  of  the  succeeding  year,  it  does 
not  appear  that  thb  comminlon  ever  reported  on  the 
su^eot.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Dupont's 
method  of  cultivating  rice  without  the  use  of  the  hoe^ 
and  with  water  only,  did  not,  upon  further  teat, 
prove  to  be  of  aa  great  general  utility  as  he  himself 
supposed.  In  new  land,  Just  elfsred  of  wood  and 
drained,  a  good  crop  of  rice  can  be  made  Us  jCrsi  »«ar 
without  the  use  of  the  hoe;(«)  but  under  no  other 
circumstances  that  I  am  aware  of,  except,  perhaps* 
after  a  good  fallow,  which.  If  properly  treated,  re> 
stores  the  soil  almost  to  Ito  primitive  purity. 

(a)  Tbe  writer  has  made  sudb  crops  repeatedly,  be- 
tween the  years  1828  and  1838,  when  clearing  new 
land,  with  a  comparatively  small  laboring  force, 
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In  1885 8  1-4 

Inl836 3  1-16 

Inl837 3  11-16 

In  1838 ^  M*^ 

In  1839 2  1-2 

being  an  average  for  that  time  of  $3  1-8. 

During  the  past  season,  1842,  the  price  was 
low,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  demand  for 
rough  rice,  which  caused  an  undue  quantity 
of  clean  rice  to  be  forced  upon  the  market  at 
the  same  time — partly  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction arising  from  a  favorable  harvest,  but 
principally  to  the  low  price  of  breadstuffs 
generally,  and  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  low  standard  value 
affixed  to  almost  every  thing,  by  a  return  to  a 
bank  issue,  baaed  upon  a  specie  currency — the 
only  safe  and  permanent  basisi 

To  tliose  planters  somewhat  in  debt,  who 
have  been  met  in  the  full  career  of  habitual 
expenditure,  by  the  late  and  present  low 
prices  of  produce,  they  have  proved  seriously 
embarrassing. 

Low  prices,  if  they  continue  permanent,  so 
as  to  effect  a  corresponding  graduation  m 
price  of  all  the  usual  objects  of  expenditure, 
are  doubtless  favorable  to  the  lasting  pros 
perity  of  the  country.  If  this  be  true,  our 
planters  will  not  complain.  The  sooner  they 
and  their  society  can  accommodate  theuiselves 
to  the  new  condition  of  things,  that  is,  buy 
less,  and  endeavor  to  make  more  for  sale,  the  | 
sooner  will  tliose  whose  business  it  is  to  sup- 
ply them  graduate  tlieir  prices  to  the  reduced 
standard ;  and  their  renewed  prosperity,  if  it 
be  le»s  sudden  and  ostentatious,  will  not  be 
the  le«8  sure  and  permanent  for  that,  nor  the 
less  gratefully  acknowledged, 

Driil  P/oM^A.— Somewhere  about  the  year 
1812,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Nesbit,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  Scotland, 
introduced  an  implement  in  the  economy  of 
rice-planting  which  excited  no  little  interest 
among  the  planters  in  his  neighborhood.  It 
was  called  the  Drill  Plough.  Its  offices  and 
uses  were  to  open  the  trenches  and  deposit 
the  seed,  which  it  was  found  to  do  very  well 
wh<*n  managed  with  care,  to  the  saving  of  so 
much  labor. 

The  drill  plough  was  borne  by  a  carriage 
on  two  wheels,  very  much  resembling  in  sise 
and  height  an  oi-dinary  dr.iy,  and  was  drawn 
by  one  burse  between  shaftsw  It  consisted, 
generally,  of  a  long  box  parallel  with  the 
axle  and  above  it,  into  which  the  given  quan- 
tity of  seed  grain  was  placed  and  locked  up. 
From  this  box  the  gram  was  distributed  by 
means  of  regulators  into  and  through  tin 
tubes,  descending  nearly  to  the  earth,  at  the 
required  distance  from  each  other  for  planting. 
These  tubes  or  cylinders  were  guided  in  their 
descent,  and  sustained  in  their  respective  po- 
sitions, by  rods  of  iron  fixed  firmly  into  the 
firame,  but  so  as  to  yield  to  an  obstacle  when 


pressed  hard  against  The  rod«  on  their  p«l 
were  each  furnished  at  bottom  with  a  sort  off 
shoe,  protruding  a  little  beyond  the  tube  foe 
the  purpose  of  marking  and  opening  the 
trencn  into  which  the  seed  was  to  be  conveyed 
by  its  corresponding  tube.  Although  a  Uttlt 
too  complicated,  it  was,  npon  the  whole,  a 
complete  and  interesting  labor-saving  maebins. 
Drawn  by  a  good  horse,  over  ground  in  high 
tilth,  and  managed  by  a  skilful  and  judipooi 
hand,  the  drill  plough  would  trench  seed  fraoi 
eight  to  twelve  acres  of  ground  in  the  day,  io 

f>roportion  nearly  as  it  was  furnished  with  a 
ess  or  greater  number  of  trenching  shoes  and 
tubea  It  was  nsed  sucoessfully  by  the  ish 
porter,  and,  more  or  less,  by  several  pUnten 
on  the  Waccamaw  and  Pee  Dee,  n  p  to  ths 
year  of  his  death,  (1821,)  since  which  time  it 
has  been  entirely  abandoned.  This  result  it 
supposed  to  be  owing,  not  to  the  fact  that  the 
plough  was  not  found  to  be  highly  usefol,  •» 
much  as  to  this,  that  to  use  it  successfully,  il 
required  more  minute  attention  and  judgmedt 
than  could  be  calculated  on  among  the  fidd 
laborers  of  that  day.  The  writer  is  indiasd 
to  the  opinion  that  the  drill  plough  will  agaii 
be  introduced,  and  succeftoully  used  in  ries 
planting.*  Indeed,  he  has  himself  ordend 
the  importation  of  an  improved  one  too. 
Scotland,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  labofcr 
who  is  familiar  with  its  use.  One  of  these 
ploughs,  used  by  the  importer,  having  ibar 
tubes,  would,  on  long  beds,  trench  and  sow 
ten  acres  in  a  day.  Another,  fumisbed  with 
six  tubes,  could  accomplish  fifteen  acres  udcr 
like  circumstances,  in  the  same  time. 

A  simple  trenching  plough,  fumisbed  wi^ 
coulters  for  opening  two  or  three  trenches  si 
a  time,  has  been  used  with  advantage  on  light 
soils,  but  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

Thrcuhing  Mill. — The  same  gentleman,  Dl 
Nesbit^  who  was  as  much  distinguisbed  by 
his  general  intelligence  and  scientific  iogemh 
ity  as  he  was  noted  for  skill  and  snooessiB 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  imported  sad 
used  upon  his  plantation,  in  the  year  1 811,  the 
Scotch  thrashing  mill.  His  motive  power 
was  the  wind.  When  the  wind  was  fre»  and 
the  weather  fair,  Uiis  machine  would  thrash 
and  winnow  five  hundred  bushels  in  a  day. 

Among  the  various  attempts  of  the  sev^al 
inventors  in  this  country  to  improve  upon  the 
wheat  thrasher  so  as  to  make  it  available  for 
rice,  none  met  with  permanent  success  audi 
the  year  1880,  when  was  prodnced  a  ma- 
chine, the  beaters  of  which  were  shod  wi& 
sheet  iron,  and  serrated  with  iron  wire 

The  principle  to  which  is  owing  the  sopoi- 


*  8inc«  writing  the  abovefll  It 
Mr.  Fraads  M,  Wceton,  of  WaeeaaMW,  «bo 
Jost  rertimed  from  SnglBnd,  has  Ofdti^  ftr 
tatioD  an  improTed  drill  plough,  which,  urn  lis  anivd 
in  thif  country,  will  be  lafl  aorne  lia«  al  the  Afrie^ 
iural  Repoaitorj  of  J.  D.  Legare,  for  the 
of  plsaten. 
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oritj  of  this  inventioo,  u  that,  whfle  rerolv- 
iDg  with  iDcreaeed  rapidity,  (600  to  800  the 
miaute,)  by  means  oi  the  teeth  with  which 
the  beatera  are  furnished  it  combs  off  the 
grain  from  the  numerous  footstalks  of  which 
the  ear  of  rice  is  composed.  The  invention, 
which  is  now  in  very  general  use,  yielding, 
when  worked  by  animal  power,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  bushels  per  day,  and  when  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  460  to  700  bushels  each,  is 
due  to  the  ingenuity  and  mechanism  of  Cat- 
Tin  Enmiona,  of  New- York.*    To  the  liberal 


*  Th«  foUowiDg  is  a  list  of  patents  obtained  by  citi- 
sena  of  South  Carolina,  together  with  the  Enmion9  of 
New- York,  fbr  tL«ir  reflpeetiye  inrentions  orimproTe- 
menta  of  a  Thrashing  Machine.  There  are  do  mod> 
els  for  these  to  be  found,  and  only  three  are  illus- 
trated by  drawings.  The  originals  wore  doubtless 
destroyed  by  the  lire  of  the  16th  December,  1836 ; 
those  nurked  thus  t  hare  not  been  restored : 


tBei\|amin  8.  Hort,  George- 
town, S.  0 patent  SIst  Feb.,  1813 

fBUasB.Uort,  Charleston, 8. a  <'  18th  '*        1828 

tCaU  in  Emmons,  New-York . .  "  17th  April,  1 828 

tJehielBntta,  Georgetown,  S.C.  **  SOth  May,  1830 

Calvin  EmmoQS "  27lh  July,  l«t9 

William  Smmons **  7thFeb.,ie3i 

W.  Mathews,  Charleston,  S.  0.  "  27tb  Aug.,  1835 

Here  follows  a  description,  by  Mr.  Emmons,  of  bis 
machiue  of  1831,  with  his  impro?ements  thereon : 

New-YorJi,  16th  Sept.,  1843. 
To  B.  P.  W.  Allston,  Esq. 

DBA  a  Sim : — Your  letter  of  the  3d  AugUFt  is  re- 
G«iTed.  My  rice-lhrasher,  when  I  flrat  introduced  it 
into  your  state  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  was  con- 
structed as  follows,  i\z. :  a  rectangular  framp,  across 
and  near  the  one  end  of  which  was  placed,  in  suit- 
able boxes,  an  iron  shaft,  on  which  shaft  were  hung 
chrcular  heads,  or  wheels,  to  the  periphery  of  which 
circular  heads,  and  parrallel  with  the  said  shaft,  were 
attached,  by  Joints  or  hinges,  six-toothed  beaters,  the 
length  of  which  beat«rs  being  nearly  e<inal  to  the 
width  of  the  fyame  in  the  clear.  The  teeth  of  every 
second  beater  ranging  alternately  with  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  others ;  the  teeth  were  made 
of  5-16th8  iron  rod,  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
Bet  in  the  beaters  5-^ths  of  an  inch  apart  Arom  centre 
to  centre  of  each  tooth.  This  centrifugal  force  caus- 
ing the  said  toothed  beater?,  when  revolring,  to  ex- 
trad  themselves  aa  far  from  the  oxia  as  the  Joints 
by  which  they  are  secured  will  permit,  and  thus  when 
In  motion  forming  a  cylinder. 

Underneath  the  beaters  was  placed  a  circular 
frame  or  bed,  formed  of  slats  parallol  with  the  axis 
of  tbr  cylinder,  the  front  edge  or  which  /Vame,  where 
the  grain  is  received,  being  raided  nearly  to  the 
hcigbe  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  directly  in  front  of 
which  is  placed  a  pair  of  fe.ding  roller?,  to  which  the 
■beaf-rice  was  conveyed  by  a  revolving  feeding-apron, 
the  bands  of  the  sheaves  being  previously  cut. 

Tbe  required  speed  of  a  cylinder  of  18  inches  diam- 
eter was  found  to  be  about  7  lO  to  81)0  revolutions 
per  minute — much  over  that  speed  would  break  the 
lico,  or  much  under  would  not  thrash  so  perfectly 
lAean.    They  foed  at  about  60  feet  per  minute 

Tbe  principal  improvements  and  alterations  which 
I  sabaeqnently  aiopted,  are  the  using  of  cast-steel 
teetb  two  inches  long,  of  8-8ths  rod,  flattened  and 
bardened  at  the  outer  ends,  (iron  teeth  having  too 
impidly  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  rice  upon 
tbeDa,)and  steel  plat^in  the  concave  bed, which  plates 
proiect  3-4ths  of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  tha 
bed.  and  Incline  towards  the  feedinur  rollers,  about 
30  d^^rrees  from  the  radius ;  and  which  1  found  to 
protect  the  bed  from  too  rapidly  wearing  as  before, 
and  to  aid  in  separa^g  the  foot  stalk. 

AlsOy  M  tbe  feeding  apron  was  fband  to  wear  out 


enterprise  and  public  epirit  of  General  James 
Hamilton  are  tbe  planters  of  rice  indebted 
for  tbe  first  thorough  test  of  the  powers  of 
this  machine,  and  for  the  subsequfut  early 
notoriety  of  its  successful  operation.* 

Milling, — Although  it  is  recorded  that 
planters  early  in  the  18th  century  cleaned 
their  rice  by  mills  worked  by  horses  or  oxen, 
yet  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  gene- 
rally, till  about  tbe  middle  of  that  century. 
Even  toward  the  period  of  the  war,  hand- 
mortars  were  still  extensively  used. 

The  method  was,  that  each  male  laborer 
had  three  pecks  of  rough  rice  in  a  mortar, 
and  each  female  two  pecks,  to  pound  before 
day  or  sunrise ;  and  the  same  at  night,  after 
fiuishing  the  ordinary  task  in  the  field.  The 
pounding  was  done  in  wooden  mortars,  made 
of  the  common  pitch  pine,  to  contain  a  bushel 
or  less;  the  pestle  was  made  of  light-wood, 
or  the  heart  of  pine  seasoned ;  the  process 
was  conducted  on  the  floor  of  a  large  bam 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  rough  rice 
was  iometimes  grouna  bj  being  passed  be- 
tween wooden  blocks  twenty  inches  in  diam- 
eter by  six  inches  thick,  worked  by  hand. 
The  mills  early  in  use,  and  propelled  by 
animal  power,  were  the  pecker-machine,  so 
called  from  the  striking  resemblance  of  tbe 
pestle  when  in  action  to  the  bill  of  the  wood- 

Cecker,  and  the  cog-mill,  both  of  which  hare 
een  entirely  superseded  by  the  improved 
pounding  mill,  propelled  by  water  or  steam. 

Between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  the  first 
water-mill  was  erected  by  Mr.  Lucas,  the 
elder,  to  whom  solely  the  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion  is  understood  to  be  due. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  family  of  Mr. 
Lucas  have  not  favored  us  with  more  full  and 
accurate  notes  of  their  ancestor's  early  inge- 
nuity and  skill  as  a  millwright    Hjs  son 


too  rapidly  by  the  roughness  of  the  rice,  an  inclined 
feeding-board  was  sulietituted. 

Ky  sieam  power  the  machines  have  each  thrashed 
700  bushels  per  day,  though  ordhiaiily  from  450  to 
50(1  bushels  per  day  each,.and  by  horse  power,  as  you 
well  know,  much  less. 

I  was  first  induced  to  introduce  the  machine  in 
the  rice'planting  districts,  by  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  Qcneral  James  Hamilton,  who  Lad  seen  a  model 
or  hand  maeliine  an  agent  of  mine  had  in  Savaniiah, 
Georgia,  and  which  General  Hamilton  had  talten 
over  to  his  plantation  near  that  city,  and  with  the 
operation  of  which  he  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  at 
once  sent  me  a  bale  of  rice  in  the  sheaf,  that  I  might 
funhor  experimeut  with  it  here;  and  wrote  me, 
offering  every  facility  for  trying  the  experiment  by 
animal  power  on  his  plantation,  if  I  would  bring  out 
a  machlno  and  driving  gear  the  following  fall  or  win- 
ter, to  which  I  acceded ;  and  after  the  enaction  of 
which  machine,  Gen*'ral  Hamilton  invited  the  n^igb- 
l>oring  planters  to  witness  the  experiment,  the  result 
of  which  proved  satisfactory.  Sly  patent  is  dated 
27lbJaly,  1829. 

Veiy  respectfully  yours, 

CALVIN  EMMONS, 

86  White  street,  New- York. 

*  See  in  the  Drawing  Department  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  an  lilustratiun  of  Mr.  Emmons* 
patent,  dated  S7th  of  July,  1629. 
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JooathaD,  ioberiting  the  father^*  mechameal 
turn  and  skill,  cotmtructed  on  Cooper  river,  in 
1801,  the  first  toll  mill  for  cleaning  rice.  He 
yielded  at  length  to  the  invitations  of  the 
british  government,  and  transported  his  im- 
provements to  England,  where  he  himself 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  daya  His  son, 
Jonathan,  now  living,  shipped  in  1828  the  first 
load  of  rough  rice  whicn  was  exported  from 
this  country. 

The  first  water-mill  built  by  Mr.  Lucas 
was  in  the  year  1787,  for  Mr.  Bowman,  on  a 
reserve  at  his  Peach  Island  plantation,  on  the 
river  San  tee.  The  next,  on  the  same  river, 
was  on  the  reserve  at  Washo  plantation,  for 
Mrs.  Middleton,  afterwards  Mra.  Qeneral  T. 
Pinckney. 

About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  a 
-water  mill  was  put  up  on  a  reserve  on  Win- 
yaw  bay,  for  Qeneral  Peter  Iloriy.  Also  for 
Colonel  William  Allston,  on  the  reserve  at  his 
Fairfield  plantation  on  the  river  Waocamaw. 

In  the  year  1791-2,  Mr.  Lucas  built  on 
Santee  the  first  tide- mill,  for  Mr.  Andrew 
Johnston,  on  his  plantation  called  Millbrook. 

In  a  year  or  two  after,  the  same  indefati- 
gable and  ingenious  mechanic  erected  on 
Cooper  river  an  improved  tide-mill,  being 
furnished  with  rolling  screen,  elevators,  pack- 
ers, <&c.,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Henry  Lau- 
rens, called  Mepkin.* 


•  The  first  toll-mlU  built  in  this  country  was  '*  Mid- 
dleburg  .Mitl,^  on  Coop«r  riitr,  which  was  finished  in 
1801,  by  J.  Lucas,  the  son. 

The  flnit  Brushing  Screen  used  was  pat  Into  that 
milt  In  18U3.     . 

The  patent  granted  Mr.  Jonathan  Laeas  by  the 
BrittAh  GoTernment  expired  three  or  four  yiiars 
ago.  One  of  the  most  important  advantanges  se- 
cured to  Mr.  Lucaf,  was  getting  the  duty  on  paddy 
reduced  In  England  to  Ss.  6d.  per  bushtt. 

Steam. was  first  applied  to  rice-mills  in  the  year 
1817,  by  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Norton. 

The  flnt  cargo  of  paddy  was  shipped  to  England  in 
1633,  by  J.  Lucas,  Jan.  In  that  year,  the  export  of 
rice  from  this  state  was  equal  to90,0U0  barrels,  while 
in  1643  K  had  reached  180,uOO  barrels. 

Auioiig  the  numerous  patents  recorded  at  Wash- 
ington for  hulling  grain,  wheat  and  rice,  the  follow- 
log  are  noted  as  being  associated  with  the  names  of 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  tIs.  : 

Winnowing  Screen  Pendulum— Lewis  Dapre,8ooth 
Oaroliiia,  Ist  April,  16U7. 

llulliiig  and  cleaning  rice— Jonathan  Lucas,  jun., 
12th  July,  1808. 

Hulling  and  pounding  husks— Jacob  Read,  8.  C, 
9th  June,  1809. 

Hulling  rice  and  (tolishing— Jonathan  Lueas,  Jan., 
6th  NoTember.  1819. 

II  ailing  rice  by  steam— John  L.  Norton,  16th  Ds- 
eemb<>r,  1838. 

Hulling  rice— John  RaTenel,  17tb  May,  18S8. 

Hulling  riee— Asa  Nourse,  South  Caiolina,  19th 

July,  18^. 
Hulling  rice— Asa  Nourse,  South  Carolina,  8d 

April,  18-9. 

Hulling  rice  and  sepsrating  grain— Peter  Broogh- 
ton,  South  Carolina,  5th  August,  1831. 

The  models  and  plans  Illustrating  these  inren- 
tions  reftpeotlTely,  were  doubtless  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  1836,  and  have  not  been  since  restored. 

There  is  a  mill  on  Sarannah  river,  (Blr.  Gibbon^s,) 
eatrylng  eleren  pestles,  which,  as  I  learned  ftom  him- 


Upon  these,  the  miDs  erected  at  a  ktar 
da^  naTe  been  improvemeots  in  constmctwB 
chiefly.  Some  substantial  improfemeots  sis 
said  to  hare  been  introduced  recently  by 
Dayid  Eidd,  a  machinist  from  Scotland,  « 
Tery  high  character  for  ii^eouity  and  practi- 
cal abiuty.  He  is  himself  one  of  the  bcii 
millers,  practically,  in  the  state. 

In  the  preparation  of  rice,  much  dependi 
upon  the  grinding  of  the  rough.  In  Kcrtk* 
umberland,  England,  are  the  best  qosnrifli 
of  stone  for  this  purpose.  In  this  process,  ai 
in  that  of  brushing  and  polishing  the  grsiii 
after  pounding,  there  has  oeen  latteidy  a  de- 
cided improvement,  owing  mainly  to  the  ob- 
servation and  genius  of  ue  millwrigfat  joit 
named. 

At  present  almost  every  planter  of  loir 
himdred  acres  and  upward,  is  provided  with 
a  tide-water  or  steam-pounding  mill  for  pre- 
paring his  own  crops  for  market 

There  are  also  a  number  of  toll-mills  in  the 
state,  nearly  sufficient  for  preparing  all  tbs 
rough  rice  which  is  not  pounded  at  the  plas- 
tatioos. 

In  Georgetown,  beside  variotn  tide-mSli 
on  the  neighboring  plantations,  which  pood 
on  toll  more  or  less,  there  is  a  very  good 
steam-mill  owned  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Ku^ 
To  3,000  bushels  of  fair'j 

rough  rice  this  mill  I 

will  yield  of  prime  f         144^  bamls. 

rice  for  market J 

Ofmiddlin^ 7       " 

Of  small  nee 6       * 

Of  flour 320bwih«H* 


self,  can  pound  fourteea  barrels  the  tide.  The  p«stl« 
are  shod  with  cast  iron  about  one  foot  in  mgth, 
and  secured  to  the  wood  by  a  long  bolt  drifcs  inm 
the  bottom,  and  fastened  by  a  screw  and  not.  lbs 
mortars  are  of  cast  iron,  weighing  600  lbs.,  cast  1^ 
Allidre,  of  New-York,  and  cost  $30.  They  ate  OSS' 
strutted  to  contain  fire  buahels  of  rough. 

*  Georgetown,  Not.  lath,  1849L 
To  CoL.  R.  F.  W.  Allston  : 

Fir  :— I  have  received  your  commanicadon,  it- 
questing  information  in  relation  to  the  prepanllea 
of  rou>(h  rice  for  market,  and  have  to  say,  that  tins 
thousand  bushels,  fair  quality,  have  tanked  oat  it 
the  steam  rice-mill  here,  one  hundred  and  forty4iMr 
and  a  half  barrels  prime  rice,  and  seven  barrds  siid- 
dling,  and  six  barrels  small  rice,  and  three  huadM 
and  twenty  buahels  flour.  The  time  of 
with  twenty  pestles,  sixty  hours. 

I  would  remark,  that  rice  thrashed  on  floors 
flails  turns  oat  much  better  than  mill  tHraadied. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  KING. 

Charleston,  21st  Nov.,  180. 
To  Col.  R.  F.  W.  Allstoh  : 

Daaa  Sir  :— In  reply  to  year  fkvor  of  I40i  alt,  I 
bag  to  say  that  the  (bUowiog  Is,  to  the  best  cC  Bf 
belief,  an  aoourate  atatemant  of  the  tvm  owt  frsa 
my  mill  of  8,000  buahels  of  what  I  consider  priBS 
ongh  rioe. 

Tu  your  first  inqairy — 

1.  In  what  time  will  this  qasatity  be  pre|iartagT 
One  day. 

2.  How  many  tiaroes  irelghing  000  lbs.  net?   Ml. 
8.  How  many  of  seoood  quality  f    None, 
i.  How msgy  of aiidrtHBg licet   TwoT 
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In  Ohtrleitoii  and  its  Ticinity  there  are 
mxmeruus  tide-mills  and  several  steam-mills ; 
ike  chief  and  most  successful  of  the  latter 


S.  How  man  J  basheU  of  small  rice  ?  Twenty 
bvaheli. 

0.  How  nuuiy  banbeU  of  riee  flour?  Two  btmdred 
md  flitj.  Wifcb  great  renpectt 

I  remtin  your  ob't  terrant, 
A.  W.  CHISOLM. 

P.  8.— Tbe  abore  statement  to  made  from  rough 
xiee  thraahed  wKb  the  flail.  Rice  done  by  a  thrashing 
nUU  weald  take  flrom  one  bushel  to  one  and  a  half 
more,  owiog  to  the  quantity  of  ttraw  and  foot  stalk 
not  b^g  taken  out  properly  before  sent  tu  the  milL 

A.  w.a 

tUnUt  •f  thr*9  diferent  pareMs  pounded  ut 
Ckisotm'*  MiU,  1843. 

1.   S»noo  bushels  of  rough  ilee  fromWaecamsw, 
Uinuhed  bp  miil,  made 

143  barrels  of  whole  rloe  of  GOO  net. 
S  barrels  middling. 
3  barrels  small. 
830  bushels  flour. 

%  S,000  bushels  of  rough  ilee  flram  Ssady  Island, 

thrashed  bfJUii,  made 
•  15S  barrels  whole  rice  of  600  net. 

3  barrels  middling. 
3  barrels  small. 
330  bushels  flour. 

3.    3tS19  bushels  of  rough  rice,  ttom  Pon  Pen, 
thrashed  bp  mtkine^  turned  out 

In  whole  rice,  164  tlerees  000  lbs.  net. 
In  middling,      4 
In  small,  3 

Zn.flonri  375  bushels. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Bilbt. 

New-Tork  Rice  Hill,  Oct.  13th,  1843. 

I  bare  made  sundry  trials  to  ascertain  the  sereral 
^roduets  of  rough  rice  or  paddy,  a  few  of  which  I 
glTO  bekiw.    In  1835  I  made  three  trials,  as  follows : 

^  1,000  bnsticls  paddy,  from  Savannah,  produced 
19,905  lbs.  of  best  oaality. 
10,145  *'  of  second  quality. 

853   **  of  small  rice,  or  chitts. 
8,140  "  or  flour,  or  douse. 

1,000  bushels  paddy,  from  Charleston,  produced 
10,078  lbs.  of  best  head  rice. 

696   **   of  best  prime. 
0,190  *<   of  good  to  fair. 
S,243   **  of  broken. 

570  "   of  ehitts,  or  small  ziea. 
5,210  **  of  flour  or  douse. 

IfOOO  bushels  paddy,  from  Wilmington,  produced 
18,016  lbs.  of  best  quality. 
0^89   ^*   of  second  quality. 
1,307  *«  of  small  rice. 
5,700  **  of  flour  or  douse. 

The  aboTe  were  trials  of  different  modes  of  screen* 
tng,  so  as  to  ascertain  which  would  produce  the  most 
Bsone^ ;  all  the  trials  that  I  have  made  since  the 
above,  I  hare  not  kept  any  of  the  small  and  douse, 
aiid  I  And  that  every  year's  riee  difftmi  in  its  propor- 
tlona  mm  to  prime  and  broken,  as  also  to  the  whole 
prodact.  This  vear  it  has  averaged  tliirty  pounds  to 
th0  bushel,  and  about  one  tenth  broken ;  last  year 
tb0  tora-out  was  something  less. 


From  J.  P.  DsVBAUZ,  Napless  Mills, 

Charleston,  4th  Nov.,  1843. 

Our  mfll  differs  from  the  pestle  mill ;  we  clean  by 
cardii ;  ve  have  four  of  the  rubbers  in  operation, 
which  clean  an  average  of  72  barrels  in  twenty-four 
boora.     In  answer  to  your  interrogatories,  I  will  give 
an  txmet  aecount  of  soma  rice  bought,  eletued* 


are  (hoee  of  Mr.  Chisolm,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
Mr.  Lucas.* 

Mr.  Lucas  baa  not  favored  me  with  a  reply 
to  my  queries  in  relation  to  the  operations  of 
bis  mill    Nor  has  Mr  Hume. 


From  acooimts  of  tbe  oper-  ^ 
ationsfof  Mr.  Cbisoim's  I 

mill    I  infer  th«t  8.000  U^«,  eOO  nrt. 

bushels  of  fair  rough  rice  [ 

will  yield  of  prime  rice  I 

for  market J  148  800  lbs. 

Of  middling. 8 

Of  small 8 

Of  flour 800  bushels. 


In  the  city  of  New-York,' owing  to  the 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  Colonel  Ben- 
lamin  F.  Hunt,  there  has  been  for  some  years 
m  operation  a  very  good  steam-mill,  which 
receives  rice  on  toll,  and  consumes,  besides, 
some  50,000  bushels  of  rough  on  its  own  ac- 
count 

As  the  otlier  toll  mills  from  which  I  have 
heard  have  furnished  results  based  upon  the 
preparation  of  South  Carolina  rice  alone,  I 
nave  thought  proper  to  tise  only  Mr.  Biiby't 
experiment  with  the  Charleston  rice. 

To  8,000  bushels  of  roufi^h  ) 

rice,  the  N  York  mills  >  TeeteOOlbi. 
yield  of  prime  rice. .. .  )    82  422 


snd  sold  by  us— that  is,  through  our  flictors.   1,991 
buflhels  rough  rice,  firom  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Lowndes,   formerlT  Mr.  Oharles  Rowland^s,  in  St. 
Panics  parish,  whidi  yielded  41,075  lbs.  merchantable 
rice,  at  600  lbs.  per  barrel,  is  68i  banrehi,  or  19  bushels 
to  the  tMurel,  or  39, 150  lbs.  whole,  1,925  lbs.  middling^ 
990  lbs.  small,  136  bushels  flour.    The  above  was 
cleaned  in  about  twenty-three  hours.     The  abore 
parcel  of  rice  was  purchased  1st  December,  1640, 
at  84  cents  per  bushel,  and  was  sold  at  |S^  on  the 
10th  December.    Tbe  next  parcel  that  I  am  able  to 
inform  you  accurately  upon  is  1,952  bushels  rough 
rioe,  from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Henry  Dcas,  which 
yielded  56,970  lbs.  whole,  240  lbs.  middliog,  6(K)  lbs. 
small,  and  147  bushels  flour.    The  above  was  pur- 
chased 2d  November,  1B4I,  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  and 
sold  at  $3  7-16ths,  and  took  20}  bushels  to  the  barrel. 
I  have  given  you  above  the  result  of  two  parcels,  one 
ftom  Santee,  and  one  from  St.  Paul*s  parish.     I 
should  like  to  furnish  you  psrticulars  of  the  results 
of  rice  farther  south  ;  not  being  able  to  give  you  the 
number  of  pounds,  I  will  give  you  tbe  result  in  bai^ 
reis  of  rice  l>om  Georgia :  say  <^248  bushels  rice,  re- 
ceived 12th  November,  1842,  from  the  plantation  of 
Dr.  Daniel,  near  Barannah,  which  yielded  250  barrels 
whole,  12  middling.  11  small,  and  about  400  bushels 
of  flour.     This  dsy  we  have  Just  finished  a  parcel 
of  5,375  bushels  from  the  same  plantation,  which  re- 
sulted in  219^  barrela  whole,  38  middling,  10^  sroaU, 
and  about  400  bushels  flour;  yon  will  perceive" that 
the  above  parcels  took  a  little  over  20  bushels  to  the 
barrel.    The  last  parcel  was  very  much  brokm  in 
thrsahing,  which  was  done  by  machinery,  which  will 
account  to  vou  for  the  unusual  quantity  of  middling 
rice ;  we  did  not  come  up  to  our  average  of  72  barreM 
per  day  on  this  last  parcel,  as  the  machines  were  new, 
and  required  some  little  time  to  work  to  advantage ; 
but  I  tnink  we  may  safelv  calculate  upon  cleaning 
three  barrels  per  hour  to  the  four  machines. 

*  Since  the  above  was  published,  it  is  ascertained, 
that  Mr.  Nowell  has  applied  a  stesm  engine  to  hie 
mlU. 
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Of  good  to  fair  rice. 45  670  bbU.  lbs. 

Of  broken  rice  (middling?).  16  129  144  521 
Of  small  rice  or  chits  (26.31  bushels).  2  510 
Of  flour  or  douse  (381.21  bushels)..  15,630  lbs. 

In  the  mill  erected  by  Mr.  Napier,  on 
Oooper  river,  "wtr«  cards*  are  used  instead 
of  pestle9  for  cleaning  the  grain.  This  mode 
of  preparing  rice  imparts  a  edightly  bluish  tinge 
to  the  grain,  thougn  it  is  suppowd  to  keep 
longer  than  rice  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Rice  thus  prepared  will  not  command 
as  high  a  price  per  cwt  as  that  from  the  pes- 
tle of  similar  quality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  planter  to  patronize  the  "cards,*' 
inasmuch  as  tne  yield  in  whole  rice  from  a 
givtn  quantity  of  rough  is  invariably  greater, 
the  offiil  being  less.  Li  the  year  1842-3,  tliia 
mill  prepared  seven  thousand  barrels,  and 
seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  patrons. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Deas'  rice,  from  Santee,  is 
selected  as  the  fiiir  test  of  this  mQl,  1,950 
bushels.  At  the  same  rate  3,000  bushels  of 
prime  rough  rice  will  yield  in — 

TierceB  600  Iht, 

Prime  rice  for  market 1 44 

In  middling  rice 868.85  Ibsw 

In  small  rice 1,323.23    " 

In  flour 226     bushels. 

Recently  an  ingenious  method  of  lifting  the 
pestles  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  city  of  Charleston,  to  be  used  in 
substitution  of  the  lever  ("  lifter**)  described 
in  Mr.  Lucas's  milL  One  advantage  of  this 
invention  is  said  to  be  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  the  pestles,  themselves  lighter, 
may  be  driven  without  interfering  or  "  slam- 
ming." Another,  that  a  system  of  pestles 
and  mortars  may  be  more  compactly  ar- 
ranged in  circular  form,  and  may  oe  moved 
by  a  less  power. 

The  invention  is  called  ^'The  Spiral  Shaft 
Rice  Mill."  As  it  has  never  yet  been  actu- 
ally tested,  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  it 
here. 

PaooESs  OF  Prepabation. — The  stones 
whicli  are  used  for  grinding  rice  should  be 
&WQ  to  six  feet  two  inches  diameter,  and 
eighteen  inches  thick  at  the  centre.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  quarry  in  Northumberland,  af- 
fording stones  of  such  excellent  substance,  that 
they  will  grind  rough  rice  enough  for  packing 
one  thousand  barrels  without  being  taKen  up. 

Tlie  whole  process  of  preparation  may  be 
described  generally  as  follows :  From  a  shed 
or  convenient  store-room  attached  to  the  mill- 
house,  the  rough  rice  is  taken,  by  means  of 
elevators,  (»'.  e.  a  system  of  small  tin  buckets 
attached  to  a  long  revolving  band  of  leather,) 
up  to  the  highest  apartment  in  the  building,  to 
be  passed  through  a  sand-screen  revolving 
nearly  horizontally,  which,  in  sifting  out  the 
grit  and  small  grain  rice,  separate  also  all 


foreini  bodies,  and  such  heads  of  riee  as  were 
not  duly  thrashed. 

From  the  sand-screen  the  sifted  rough  of 
large  size  is  conveyed  directly  to  the  stones 
on  the  same  floor,  where  the  husk  is  brokfo 
and  ground  off,  thence  to  a  wind-fan  belov, 
where  the  chaff  is  separated  and  blown  o£ 
The  grain  is  now  deposited  in  a  long  bin, 
placed  over  the  pestle-shaft,  and  correspond- 
mg  in  length  witn  it,  whence  the  ground  rice 
is  deUvered  by  wooden  conductors  into  the 
mortars  on  the  ground  floor — ten,  twelre^ 
fourteen,  or  twenty -four  in  number,  as  the 
power  applied  may  justify.*  Tbeee  mortan, 
improved  by  Mr.  Kidd's  design,  are  oonstruci- 
ed  beautifully  of  four  pieces  of  the  heait  of 
pme,  seasoned.  They  are  in  figure  a  littk 
more  than  a  semi-ellipsoid,  and  are  made  to 
contain  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  ground  rioe 
each. 

The  pestles,  also  constructed  of  the  hftrt 
of  pine,  and  corresponding  in  number  and  po- 
sition with  the  mortars,  are  sheathed  at  foot 
with  sheet  iron,  partially  perforated  in  many 
places  from  within  by  some  blunt  instrumeot, 
so  as  to  resemble,  on  a  very  coarse  scale,  the 
rough  surface  of  a  grater.     Tliey  are  intend- 
ed to  weigh  each  240  to  280  lbs.  or  thers- 
about,  are  lifted  by  levers  six  feet  lone  at- 
tached (two  feet  out)  to  the  large  pestle-uiaf^ 
and    make    from    forty-four    to    forty-eight 
strokes  in  a  minute.    A  mortar  of  rice  is  &• 
posed  of,  or  sufficiently  pounded,  in  one  boor 
and  forty  minutes  to  two  hours.    The  grain 
thus  pounded  is  again  elevated  to  the  upper 
floor,  to  be  passed  through  a  long  boriaonital 
rolling-screen,  slighth^  depressed  at  one  «iid, 
where,  by  means  oinL  system  of  wire-sievei^ 
grading  coarser  and  coarser  towards  the  lover 
end,  are  separated,  first  the  flour,  second  the 
"  small  rice,"  (the  eyes  and  smaller  partidM 
of  the  broken  grains,)  third  the  *"  middlni; 
rice,**  or  the  smaller  and   the    halfbrokea 
grains,  fourth  and  last  the  "  prime  rice,"  the 
larger  and   chiefly  unbroken  grains,  which 
fall  through  the  largest  wire,  and   forthvith 
descend   to  the    **  polishing"    or    ■  brushing 
screen"  below,  whence  it  descends  throogh  a 
fan  into  the  barrel  on  the  first  floor,  where  it 
is  packed,  and  the  preparation  is  completedf 
The  head  rice,  or  largest  grains  of  all,  together 
with  the  rough,  unbroken  by  the  stones,  pass- 
es off  at  the  lower  end  of  the  screen,  to  be 
pounded  over. 

The  **  brushing  sereetC  consists  of  a  vertical 
cylinder  or  drum,  two  feet  in  diameter,  by 
from  four  and  a  half  to  six  feet  in  height  W 
the  surface  of  which  are  attached,  Tertieally, 
shreds  of  sheepskin    closely   packed;  this 


*  It  Is  understood  that  Mr.  Lucas's  mill  drivi 
p  eatles,  and  Mr.  Chisolm'a  90. 

t  Mr.  Ohisotm  has  oonstmctevl  In  lUs  Bain  a 
sereen  for  polishing,  tbroQsh  which  the  rice  from  ch« 
hrnshiog  screen  is  passed  on  its  way  down  to  ika 
barrel. 
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dram  18  mack  to  revolre  with  great  velocitj 
within,  and  liglitly  brnshing  a  cjlindrical 
frame  of  iron  wire  made  into  a  fine  Bieve.  lo 
paBsiog  down  spirally  between  this  clothed 
dram  and  the  exterior  cylindrical  wire  sieve, 
the  grains  are  reliered  of  the  particles  of  flour 
which  still  adhere  to  them,  and  which  are 
broshed  off  by  the  wool,  and  forced  out 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire.  The  rice, 
thus  brushed  clean  and  polished  against  the 
wire,  is  packed  in  barrels  constructed  of  pine 
staves  to  contain  six  cwt  net  The  middling 
and  small  rice  are  passed  through  a  fan  which 
blows  off  from  them  the  flour  into  an  apart- 
Bent  kept  for  that  purpose.  They  are  pack- 
ed separately,  and  used  as  provisions  for  the 
laborers  on  the  plantation  during  the  warm 
moBths,  chiefly  at  Christmas  holidays  and 
throughout  harvest,  and  habitually  by  the 
fiunilies  of  both  the  proprietor  and  his  over- 
aeer. 

Rice  being  so  completely  protected  by  a 
aUidouB  husk,  and  thus  so  much  less  liable  to 
damage  from  transportation  in  the  rough  than 
when  cleaned ;  owing,  too,  to  the  superior  man- 
ner in  which  clean  rice  can  be  presented  in 
the  European  markets  fresh  from  the  screen, 
capitalists  concerned  in  this  trade  have  caused 
mills,  propelled  by  steam,  to  be  erected  on 
Mr.  Lucas  s  plan,  at  various  ports  in  England, 
and  on  the  continent,  at  which  upward  of 
400,000  bushels  of  rice  from  this  state  are 
annually  prepared — besides  a  quantity  of 
paddy  from  the  East  Indies,  and  from  other 
quarters. 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  such  ma* 
diinery  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  protect  the 
eapital  invested  in  the  mills,  the  importation 
of  rough  rice  rather  than  clean  is  encouraged 
in  that  kingdom  by  a  discriminating  duty  in 
fiivor  of  Ibe  former,  equal  to  four  dollars  per 
barrel  of  the  latter. 

In  England  there  are  in  operation  four 
mills — two  in  London,  and  two  in  Liverpool — 
consamingeaeh  about  75,000  bushels  of  rough 
annually.  When  the  price  of  Carolina  rice 
ranges  high,  these  mills  are  to  a  great  extent 
employed  in  manuCscturing  paddy  from  the 
East  uidies. 

The  mill  m  Scotland  has  been  converted  to 
nnother  purpose. 

In  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  a  mill  has 
been  m  operation  about  six  years ;  consump- 
tion about  90,000  bushels  of  rough. 

At  Bremen  there  is  a  mill  intended  to  pre- 
pare either  wheat  or  rice,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  markets. 

At  Flensburgh,  also^  there  is  a  mill  con- 
■tmcted  for  both  wheat  and  rice,  capable  -of 
manufaeturing  20,000  bushels  of  rough  rice. 

In  Holland,  at  Amsterdam,  a  mill  has  been 
some  years  in  operation,  which  requires  from 
4S0  to  80,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  annually. 

In  Portugal,  at  Lisbon,  there  b  a  small 
mill  which  prepares  either  wheat  or  rice,  re- 


quiring about  10,000  bushels  of  Carolina  an- 
nually. 

In  France,  at  Bordeaux,  a  mill  has  but  re- 
cently been  put  in  operation ;  for  it,  in  the 
year  1842,  were  shipped  about  60,000  bush- 
els of  Carolina  rougn. 

A  mill,  constructed  after  Mr.  Napier's  plan, 
has  been  erected  by  the  "  Northampton  Rice 
Company  "  at  Maitmham,  in  South  America, 
where  it  is  in  successful  operation.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  paddy  grown  m  the  neighborhood. 

The  articles  received  from  the  several 
countries  above  named,  as  well  as  from  Cuba, 
may  here  be  mentioned. 

From  Denmark  and  Holland,  as  indeed 
from  all  the  other  countries,  (England  and 
France  excepted,)  little  is  received  in  the 
shape  of  return  cargoes — the  purchases  of  both 
rough  and  clean  rice  being  for  the  most  part 
paid  for  by  bills  of  exchange  on  Londoa 

From  Bremen  were  once  received  glass- 
ware, bottles,  bagging,  hams,  paving-stones, 
<&c,but  the  United  States  tariff  of  duties  has 
put  a  stop  to  these  importations. 

From  Portugal  the  returns  are  fruit  and 
wines  principally. 

From  France  the  articles  at  present  received 
are  silks,  wines,  and  brandy.  This  trade  also 
has  been  affected  by  the  tariff 

From  England  are  imported  m  return,  iron, 
hardware,  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen  and 
linen,  salt,  coal,  <&& 

From  Cuba,  the  returns  are  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee  and  fruit 

The  consumption  of  rice  in  Cuba  is  esti- 
mated at  15,000  barrels  for  the  north  side, 
and  2,000  for  the  south  side  of  the  island.* 

Exports. — John  Archdale,  governor  of  Car- 
olina in  1694-6,  who  gave  more  general  satis- 

*  The  following,  together  with  much  other  interest 
ing  and  useful  Infbmiatlon  for  the  foregoing  memoir, 
hM  been  furnished  by  the  intelligent  and  obliging 
gentlemen  constituting  the  firm  otRobtrUon  ^  Black' 
ioek,  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  factors. 

Rioe  is  consumed  in  England  and  France  as  an 
article  of  luxury,  except  a  small  quantity  annually 
made  np  into  ornaments  in  both  countries,  consisting 
principally  of  rice  paper,  beads,  clock  cases,  and 
chimney  ornaments.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  it  ta 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  but  cannot  be  afforded  at 
a  sufficiently  low  rate  to  be  substituted  for  potatoes 
or  gr^n  grown  upon  the  spot.  In  the  Ume  of  war, 
its  value  is  appredated  *,  It  has  been  found  to  cou> 
t^  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  in  the  small- 
est compass,  portable ,  and  least  liable  to  damage,  and 
was  consequently  much  used  by  the  British  troops 
In  the  lengthy  Peninsular  war. 

In  Ouba,  it  is  used  as  a  breadstuff  in  preference  to 
any  other  kind  of  food.  The  consumption  of  Caro- 
lina rice  begins,  howeTcr,  to  be  much  interfered  with 
by  the  rice  grown  In  and  exported  (torn  Spain,  as 
well  as  the  rice  now  grown  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
itself;  also  a  very  good  quality  of  rice  is  now  imported 
trom  Oampeachy.  The  present  duty  on  Carolina 
rioe  in  Cuba  is  $2  95  per  100  lbs.,  while  the  duty  on 
that  l^om  Spain  Is  almost  nominal.  From  Cam- 
peaohy  the  duty  may  be  considered  one  third  less,  as 
it  Is  brought  in  Spanish  vessels,  which  ei\}oy  that  dis> 
criminating  advantage  in  (kvor  of  their  flag.  The 
high  duty  on  rice  from  this  country  also  operates 
J  veiy  much  againai  its  consumption. 
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fiiction  to  all  parties  than  any  other  onder  the 
proprietHiy  rule,  was  a  Quaker-^  very  pious, 
mild  man.  He  succeeded  in  the  government 
Landgrave  Smith,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  Joseph  Blake.  He  returned  to  England 
in  the  year  1696.  In  the  year  1707  was 
printed  fur  him  in  London  a  pamphlet^  which, 
irom  internal  evidence,  appears  to  have  been 
written  some  two  or  three  years  anterior. 
In  this  pamphlet  he  says :  ''Notwithstanding 
all  the  discouragements  it»  the  trade  of  the 
colony,  has  met  withal,  which  are  many,  yet 
devenleen  ships  this  year  came  laden  from 
OaroUna  with  Hce,  skins,  pitch,  tar,  Ac^  in 

Prom  1720  to  1729  inclttsive. 

•*    1780  to  1789        «*      


the  Virginia  fleet,  besides  several 
ones."*  From  this  time  to  the  year  17S0, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  the 
coast  was  infested  by  fleets  of  piratical  ves- 
sels under  command  of  the  notorioos  Steed 
Boonett^  and  others,  there  is  extant  no  reeoid 
of  the  exports  of  the  province. 

In  a  statement  intended  for  the  Hooss  of 
Cammon%  drawn  up  about  the  commencentent 
of  the  war  with  France,  by  the  merchants  of 
London,  concerned  in  the  rice  trade,  and  pub- 
lished by  Governor  Glen  in  his  **  DescriDdaa 
of  South  Carolina,"  1761,  the  exports  of  lios 
from  Oarolina  are  thus  given : 

264,788  barrels— 44,081  tomt 

419,625       «    —99,905    ' 


From  another  source  is  obtained  the  following  statement : 

SZPOETS  OF  EIOB  FROM  THB  FOBT  OF  CBAaLKSKKf,  SOUTH    CAMLOLDXA. 

From  1724  to  1726— Nov.  to  Nov Casks  17,784 

••     23,0$1 

«     26.8S4 

«     i9,m 

•*     Barrels  81334 

«     4l,72J 

**     89.487 

«     37.068 

«     60,7Je 

«     80,823 

«     45,31T 

«     Bsgs   1,038 


u 

1725  to  1726 

« 

m 

1726  to  1727 

M 

u 

1727  to  1728 

U 

u 

1728  to  1729 

tt 

u 

1729  to  1730 

U 

u 

1780  to  1731 

« 

u 

1731  to  1782 

M 

m 

1782  to  1788 

tt 

m 

1783  to  1784 

« 

« 

1784  to  1785 

U                    tt 

M 
« 

From  1785 

•*  1736 

«  1737 

«  1738 

«  1789 

«  1740 

«  1741 

«  1742 

«  1748 

«  1744 

*  1745 
«  1746 
«  1747 
"  1748 
«  1749 
**  1750 
«  1751 
«  1762 

*  1753 
«  1764 
«  1768 
«  1769 
«•  1760 
«  1761 
«  1762 
«  1768 
"  1764 
«  1768 

*  1770 


M 


U 


XZFOftTB  FROM  OBARLEStOV,  SOUTH  0AB0LINA.§ 

Barrels. 

to  1786— Nov.  to  Nov. 62,849 

to  1737 
to  1738 
to  1789 
to  1740 
to  1741 
to  1742 
to  1748 
to  1744 
to  1745 
to  1746 
to  1747 
to  1748 
to  1749 
to  1750 
to  1751 
to  1752 
to  1758 
to  1764 
to  1755 
to  1759 
to  1760 
to  1761 
to  1762 
to  1763 
to  1764 
to  1765 


«4 


IC 


«     42.619 

«*    34.324 

«*    67.117 

«    91,110 

"    80.040 

«    46,196 

«    73,416 

«    80,788 

«    69,627 

«    54>101 

•*    64,146 

«    55,138 

«    41,034 

«    48,011 

«    61,622 

**    78,860 

«    85,622 

« 


Price  at  IttlBSSr 
Bags.       tioo«d  period. 

1,564 

519  £3    OiOtf 


2,137 


2  0  0 
2  5  0 
2  15    0 


525 

228 
18(V 


88,659 

«    96.778 

"    61,718 

"    60,789 

Oct  10 101,859 

Nov 79,642 

*    101,069 

«    101,842 

Sept  14 107,292 

to  1769— Oct  10  to  Aug.  24 116,715 

to  1771— Nov.  1  to  Oct  10 180,500 


(I 


M 
M 


44 

74 

44 


*  8  Car.Ool^.  97.  t  The  weight  of  the  barrel  wovld  seem  to  hare  been  about  395  As. 

t  The  weight  of  the  bacxel  now  400  lbs.  {8.  CaroUaa  QaseUe. 
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Am  IbllowB :  Bwreto. 

To  Great  Biitain 73,825 

To  Portugal 14,439 

TV)  Spain. l.TGO 

To  Italy 22a 

To  Foreign  West  India  Islamk. 975 

ToBritiah  "  "    80.805 

To  ports  00  this  oootineDt 9,665 

In  the  year  1770,  from  the  ooloniea. 160,529*-|1, 680^000* 


From  the  port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  from  Barrels. 
Vll2  to  1773,  from  Ist  Nov,  to  2d  Aug. 112,469. 

Barreli. 
fnm  1773  to  1774,  from  12th  Nor.  to  7th  Nov.. .  118,482 

from  Beaufort,  same  time 8,680 

IVom  Georgetown 2,964 

Crop  of  1778  exported Total  125,076 


Price  at  last-men* 
Uooed  period. 

.  £8     10s.    0<i 


XKFOaTB  FBOM  THK  UmTKD 

Tears.  Tieroes. 

1191  96,980 

^92 141.762 

1793 134,611 

1794 116,489 

1796 188,626 

1796 131,039 

1797 60,111 

1798 126,248 

1799 110,599 

1800 112,056 

1801 94,866 

1802 79,822 

1808 81.838 

1804 78,885  • 

1805 66,830 

1806 102,627 

1307 94,692 

1808t 9,228 

1809 116,901 

1810 131,341 

1811 119,856 

18l2t 77,190 

1813 120,848 

1814 11,476 

1816 129.248 

1816 137,843 

1817 79,296 

1818 88,181 

1819 76,528 

1820 71,668 


Valuacni 
Shipboard. 


$2,455,000 
2,350,000 
1,705,000 
2,617,000 
2,867,000 

221,000 
2,104,000 
2,626,000 
2,887,000 
1,544,000 
8,021,000 

280,000 
2,785,000 
d.555,00() 
2,378,001 
8,262,697 
2,142.644 
1,714,923 


•Pltki&^sStatbttcs. 

t  The  year  of  the  ambargo. 

_t  War  with  Qieat  Britain  dnzlDg  the  ysars  1812, 


1813,  and  1814. 


1821 88,221  1,494,923 

1822 87,089  1,553,482 

1823. 101,365  1,820,985 

1824 113,229  1,882.98a 

1825 97,015  1,926,245 

1826 111,063  1,917,445 

1827 133,618  2,343,908 

1828 176,019  2,620,696 

1829 171,636  2,614,370 

1830 130,697  1,986,824 

1831 116,617  2,016,267 

1832 120,327  2,152.681 

1833 144.166  2,774,418 

1834 121,886  2,122,272 

1836 110.861  2,210,331 

1836 112,983  2.548,750 

1837 106,084  2,309,279 

1838 71,048  1,721,819 

1839 93,320  2,460,198 

1840 101,660  1,942,07ft 

1841 101,617  2,010,107 

The  following  statement  of  exports  from 
South  Carolina,  derived  from  the  journals  of 
the  day,  is  given  from  the  yoar  1882,  the  pe- 
riod from  which  has  been  kept  an  account  of 
the  receipts  of  rice  at  the  port  of  Charleston, 
llie  exports  coastwise,  being  rarely  cleared, 
cannot  with  accuracy  be  given.  The  foreign 
exports  of  rough  rice  are  included  in  me 
foreign  exports  of  tierces,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-one  bushels  to  the  tierce,  and  so  with 
the  exports  coastwise.* 


*  This  statement  Is  AuniBhed  bjMr.  J.  W.  Oheesa 
borough. 
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CLXAK  KtCE, 


BOCOB  BKB. 


October  to  Octobec 


Export  Bxport  City  Cob- 

Receipts.  Forvigo.  Ooatt.  •amptl<m. 

Tierces.  Tierces.  Tierces.  Tieioes. 

1882-33 143.473  90,246  47,003  7,776 

1833-84 117,403  80,089  80,918  6,830 

1884-36 121.898  74,868  42,601  6,600 

1836-86 183,633  79,007  47,226  6,200 

1836-87 119,961  68,896  40,614  6,600 

1837-38 90,384  61,614  80,837  6,600 

1838-89 106,001  63,617  86,296  6,860 

1889-40 107,108  68,796  81,691  6,800 

1840-41 107,062  76.266  26,970  6.200 

1841-42 118.004  76,739  84,174  7,200 

1842-43 136,732  71,676  68,011  7,800 


Export 

Expert 

Foreign. 

cotft 

Bushels. 

Beshdi. 

817,694 

41.288 

866,762 

68.235 

612,808 

89.609 

386,442 

44,738 

470,412 

48,960 

481.606 

10,842 

466,692 

87,166 

446,686 

15.770 

294,018 

88,498 

The  exportation  of  rough  rice  to  foreign 
countries  commenced  about  the  year  1823,* 
as  appears  from  the  following  (among  other 
testimoD?)  **  account  of  the  quantity  of  rice 
unported   intc^  and    re-exported   from    the 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, for  ten  years,  ending  6th  January.  1828. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Oommoos."  Ex- 
tracted  from  the  Southern  AgricuLturiti^  tqL 
i^  pi  461. 


CLEAN  aiCK. 


Imports. 


British 

Fossenioos.  Foreign.  Totsl. 

1819 cwts.    822,986  102,632  426,618 

1820 376.461  96,768  471,224 

1821 192,982  89,086  282,067 

1822 78,881  66,720  180.661 

1823 12,871  107,888  120,269 

1824 80,648  94,056  124,704 

1825 24,772  128,1 94  147,966 

1826 18,918  85,779  64,697 

1827 60,380  40,774  91,164 

1828 107,825  43,897  161,222 


142,880 

160,652 

100,408 

lt)6,249 

139,600 

79.870 

92,897 

50,468 

85,445 

51,620 


Biet. 


frm 
Fsddy. 


1820 

1821 

1822 

1828 

1824 

** .bushels. 

1826 cwta. 

"    bu-^hela 

1826 cwts. 

**     bushela 

1827 cwts. 

**     bushels. 

1828 cwts. 

*^ bushels. 

DUTT. 

On  British  clean,  7«.  6d;  in  1820.  reduced 
to  6«. ;  in  1828,  to  4s. ;  subsequently  to  6d 
per  cwt 

DUTY. 

On  foreign  clean,  20«. ;  in  1820,  reduced  to 

*  The  flnt  cargo  of  rough  rice  was  shipped  to  Eng- 
lud  from  Cbarlcstoii  byJ.  Luoss,Juo.}ia  the  year 

AOBsmm 


BOUGH  aiOK. 

768 
2,093 
781 
269 
296 
193 


118.526 
171,898 


95,762 


182,215 


•76 

2,717 
6,481 
1.070 


15s. ;  4n  1842,  to  6a  per  cwt. 

On  British  rough,  2a  6dl  per  cwt ;  in  ISiSk 
to  n\d  per  bushel;  in  1827,  to  3d;  in  1842, 
to  1(1  per  quarter. 

On  foreign  rough,  10a  per  cwt;  in  1823.  to 
2a  6dL  per  bushel;  in  184S^  to  10^  per 
bushel 

RIOR — In  many  years  tbe  crop  of  rice  hai 
neither  been  00  large  nor  00  high  u  in  the  year 


RICS-PLAinTVO. 
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1847.  In  1838  the  qaantity  exported  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  that  year,  out  did  not 
sell  for  80  much  by  nearly  |6  per  tierce,  or  25 
per  cent,  lower  than  last  years  prices. 

XXFOETB  OF  TIEBCCS  FEOM  THE  UNRBD  STATES. 

1850  1861 

2,870  990 

2,537       l,5afl 
5,757       4,328 

15,438      17,867 


1833 

1848 

1849 

Rnuia... 

2,353 

1,787 

3,333 

PniMim.. 

«8 

1,791 

90 

Dmimark 

6,006 

7,304 

9,716 

towns 

15,318 

9,000 

17,427 

Hollaod. 
Beb^um.. 

12,897 

1,406 

5.753 

1,0«I7 

6,447 

9,0S1 

logland..  39,ed4 

18,883 

98,058 

W.I.  } 

4,830 

4,303 

8,956 

France... 

19,083 

8,942 

10,903 

Oab*.... 

16  9m 

98,048 

33,139 

Oth«r.... 

26,745 

12,531 

15,237 

8,233 

9,420 

26,754 

4,987 

11,469 
94,304 
15,003 


4,156 

5,301 

15,728 

9,777 

6,784 
97,618 
18,513 


Total..  144,163  100,400  128,861  127,069  laV^OO 
Talue.  J9,744,418  9,331,824  2,569,369  Sl68I,557  9,170,927 
Pk.  tferoa.fiO.OS       93.22       19.90       93.00       90.50 

The  greatest  increase  since  1842  has  been 
to  Prossia,  Belgium,  the  Hanse  towns,  and 
Holland,  under  the  influence  of  the  modified 
duties  upon  that  article,  adopted  in  1888. 
through  the  influence  of  our  minister,  the 
late  Mr.  Wheaton,  at  the  Court  of  Berlin. 
The  export  to  England  has  declined,  notwith- 
standing that  the  price  per  tierce  has  been 
lower.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  our  rice 
planters  to  contend  a^^ainst  the  cheap  rice 
of  the  East  Indies  m  those  years  when 
freigfaU  are  cheap. 

The  extra  demand  of  England  for  food 
last  year  induced  a  larger  import  of  rice  than 
ever,  and  she  apparently  outbid  Prussia  for 
it,  and  she  took  less  directly  from  the  south, 
owing  to  the  high  freights.  The  Hanse  towns 
and  Belgium  are  the  avenues  into  the  Customs 
Union,  and  through  them  and  Prussia  were  last 
year  sent  24,622  tierces,  worth  $615,560, 
against  of  $16,453  in  1833,  when  the  crop 
was  larger.  The  revenues  of  the  Customs 
Union  increased  by  this  modification  of  the 
duties  upon  rice,  and  the  result  so  fovorablc 
to  the  incomes  of  the  Gkrman  governments 
participating  in  those  revenues,  were  emi- 
nently calculated  to  promote  further  reforms 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  following  embraces  general  remarks 
in  relation  to  rice  for  a  series  of  years : 

IIUAMTITIKa    AMD    VALUE     OF     EIOI     BXPOETXD 
FROM  THX  UNlTftD  STATES. 

Tmrc*  Vala*       Valae  pr  tee 

1833 144,163  $9,744,418  $19.03 

1839 71,819  1,721,819  24.95 

1840 101,060  1,943,076  19.10 

1842 114,617  1,907,387  16.65 

18U 134,715  2,183,463  16.90 

1B45 118,621  9,160,456  18.95 

1846 124,007  9,564.991  90.60 

1847 144,497  3,605,806  24.90 

1848 10<>,407  9,331,894  93.20 

1849 128.861  9,560,369  19.90 

1850.; 127,069  9,631,557  93.00 

1S51.... 105^  2,170,937  90.50 


RICEPLANTING.— By  the  raaU  which 
conveys  this,  I  transmit  you  a  copy  of  Col.  J. 
J.  Ward's  report  on  the  cultivation  of  the  rice 
crop,  from  which  your  correspondent,  whose 
name  has  escaped  me,  (his  letter  being  miS" 
placed  in  Columbia,)  may  derive  some  notions 
useful  to  him  in  his  proposed  essay  at  rice- 
planting. 

I  have  no  experience  of  ''  inland  planting  " 
myself.  In  the  desire  to  serve  vour  friend,  I 
applied  to  several  gentlemen, haoitually  culti- 
vating inland  swamp,  for  the  systems  practised 
by  them  respectively.  I  have  to  regret  that 
none  of  them,  as  yet,  have  found  it  coovenient 
or  thought  proper  to  favor  me,  by  keeping  to 
their  promises 

Information  is  seldom  obtained  from  the 
planters  in  any  other  way  than  by  conversa- 
tion. I  desired  to  be  more  accurate,  by  fur- 
nishing their  own  statements ;  but  as  tlie  season 
is  advancing,  I  will  not  longer  withhold  the 
impression  as  to  their  mode  of  culture,  made 
on  my  mind  by  their  several  verbal  communi- 
cations. 

It  is  chiefly  this,  that  they  all  approach  as 
near,  and  practise  as  closely  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  the  systems  most  approved  among 
theplanters  on  Tidewater  swamp. 

Where  the  water  flows  or  ebos,  and  there 
is  consequently  a  command  of  water,  the  sys- 
tem is  such  in  the  main  as  described  in  my 
memoir,  and  also  recently  and  in  detail  by 
my  friend  CoL  Ward,  in  the  report  I  send 
you. 

As  your  correspondent  will  not  have  the 
benefit  of  such  command  of  water,  but  must 
use  it,  I  presume,  from  a  *'  reserve,'*  I  will 
venture  to  indicate  what  would  be  my  own 
course  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  should  select  new  land,  as  it  is  free  from 
^ass,  and  grass  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  rico 
m  inland  swamp ;  water  is  the  only  means  by 
which  it  can  be  effectually  subdued,  year  by 
year,  and  the  inland  planter  has  not  the  neces- 
sary command  of  water. 

After  clearing  the  land  as  well  as  one  would 
for  any  other  crop— or  in  case  of  land  already 
cleared,  after  ploughing  it  up  early  for  the  frost 
to  act  upon  it,  and  draining  it  well,  with  drains 
(18  inches  by  3  feet)  75  feet  apart;  then,  when 
about  to  plant,  levelling  the  surface  with  the 
harrow  and  the  hoe,  I  would  trench  it  with  a 
very  narrow  hoe,  placing  the  trenches  at  the 
distance  of  12  inches  one  from  the  other,  and 
sow  the  rice  carefully,  in  a  "  string,"  i.  e.,  as 
thin  (but  regular)  as  possible ;  cover  it  as  other 
seed,  and  if  it  be  not  likely  to  have  rain  upon 
it  in  a  day  or  two,  I  would  flow  it  just  to  cover 
the  land  for  six  days ;  but  if  rain  be  plenty,  I 
would  not  flow  until  the  plant  is  seen,  here 
and  there,  generally  coming  through  the  earth ; 
(this,  in  fine  weather,  will  be  seen  in  12  to  15 
days ;)  the  birds  will  then  be  very  troublesome, 
if  uncovered  with  water,  destroying  a  great 
deal    The  land  should  then  be  covered  with 
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water  (''po!Dt  flow")  6  inches  deep^  if  old 
laad.  lo  case  of  new  land,  where  there  is  no 
gra^a,  I  would  flow  only  deep  enough  to  coyer 
the  rice  from  birds  at  first,  tnen  gradually,  as 
the  plant  grew  stronger  and  taller,  raise  the 
water  up  to  6  inches  generally :  in  case  the 
planter  is  not  certain  of  haying  water  enougli 
to  keep  a  flow  of  40  days,  (to  help  kill  the 
young  grass,)  and  hold  on  until  the  plant, 
which  will  be  stretched  and  weakened  by  it, 
is  strong  enough  to  stand  up.  When  the  water 
shall  be  drawn  o£^  (it  will  oe  soin  April  in  40 
days,  in  May  some  SO  to  35.)  I  would  then 
send  in  bands  and  pick  out  all  the  long  grasps 
which  may  be  obseryed  in  the  trenehet  with 
the  rice  plants ;  (these  the  hoe  cannot  reach, 
and  they  will  only  come  up  by  the  root  when 
the  earth  is  soft  with  water;)  then  draw  the 
water  off  gradually.  The  plant  is  then  putting 
out  new  roots.  Whilst  they  are  still  short, 
and  as  goon  as  the  land  is  dry,  say  in  8  days, 
hoe  it  deep  with  hoes  not  wider  than  4^ 
inches,  (4  is  better;)  the  new  roots  will  easily 
penetrate  the  broken  soil,  and  the  plants  will 
flourish.  In  16  to  20  days  more,  hoe  it  again, 
but  yery  light,  so  as  to  leyel  the  uneyen  sur- 
face, and  to  cut  eyery  spear  of  grass,  picking 
out  by  hand  what  the  hoe  cannot  reach.  Thus 
effectually  cleaned,  the  rice  may  be  "  laid  by** 
in  2  or  3  days;  it  will  then  be  "jointing,**  or 
nearly  sa  The  water  should  now  (after  at 
least  30  days  of  dry  growth  for  April  rice)  be 
put  on  again  full  six  inches,  until  the  head 
shoots  out;  then  it  may  be  raised  higher  with 
impunity,  and  will  be  a  stay  to  the  tall  plant 
in  times  of  heayy  wind.  When  the  plant  is  in 
bloom  it  shoula  by  no  means  be  disturbed 
for  any  purpose. 

In  60  days  after  jointing,  the  grain  is  gen 
erally  ripe  for  the  sickle;  the  weather  or 
season  may  haye  the  effect  to  retard  or  ad- 
vance it  a  day  or  two ;  the  water  should  tlien 
be  drafvn  off^  and  the  reapers  set  to  work.  In 
Carolina,  the  sickle  or  **  reap  hook  '*  is  used, 
with  which  each  hand  will  cut  a  half  acre  in 
the  day,  then  tie  in  sheayes,  and  stock  in  the 
field  what  was  cut  the  day  before. 

The  task  with  us  is  to  cut  ^  of  an  acre  early 
in  the  morning ;  then,  when  the  dew  is  off,  tie 
and  carry  to  the  barn-yard  the  i  of  an  acre 
which  was  cut  the  day  before,  supposing  the 
Bun  to  have  been  shining  duly. 

I  think  that  in  inland  it  would  be  better  also 
to  giye  the  like  task,  especially  the  first  year, 
viz:  cut  ^  an  acre,  tie,  ^"  bind,*')  and  carry 
4,  or  stock  it  in  the  field,  if  dry,  so  as  to  get 
done  handling  the  rice  before  the  night  dews 
wet  it. 

The  thrashing  out  is  laborious;  this,  as  well 
as  the  pounding  or  cleaning,  ia  done  here  by 
machinery,  some  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  my  memoir,  and  also  in  the  pamphlet 
already  re^rred  to.  This  machinery  is  expen- 
tiye :  the  first  will  cost  from  f  3,000  to  $7,000 
^the  other  from  110,000  to  1 18,000.     The 


machinists  here  oonld  fanish  partkiilirt^- 
Col.  AlliUmofS.  a 

N.R— From  the  "point  flow,"  he  wiQ  be   • 
good  enough  to  pursue,  as  nearly  as  he  caOi 
the  method  described  by  J.  J.  Ward,  in  his  re- 
port from  where  it  is  marked,  takinp;  care  to* 
substitute  a  fiye  inch  hoe  for  his  **  six  inch.* 

Report  oh  Rick  Cultubi. — ^Yonr  cooh 
mittee  beg  leaye  to  report  what  in  their  opin- 
ion is  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  rice. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Uis 
land  should  be  in  good  order ;  that  is,  that  the 
banks  and  trunks  shoold  be  in  such  oooditioa  ss 
to  keep  the  water  within  or  without  the  fiek^ 
as  circumstances  may  render  necessary ;  the 
drains  ought  to  be  thnrty-seven  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  and  at  least  three  feet  deep  and  eighteea 
inches  wide ;  the  size  of  the  fields  to  be  dete^ 
mined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  force  employed; 
with  a  strong  force  they  can  be  of  much  biigtr 
dimensions  than  with  a  smaller.      It  is  en> 
dently  important  that  every  part  of  the  field 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  ssms 
condition,  as  regards  hoeing,  Ao,  when  the 
water  is  put  on;  otherwise,  from  tbedifferest 
state  of  the  jAani^  one  portion  would  reqoiis 
different  treatment  from  another,  whi^  of 
course,  is  impossible.    Perhaps  inatteotioD  in 
this  respect  has  produced  more  raisdiief  tbsa 
might  at  first  sight  appear.    Daring  the  win- 
ter the  land  ought  to  be  well  turned,  either  hf 
the  plough  or  hoe.  As  planting  time  approedei^ 
the  land  should  be  well  mashed,  and  Uii  tf 
in  hold  trenches,  with  a  four  inch  **  treodung 
hoe,**  thirteen  inches  from  centre  to  centre;  tM 
seed  is  to  be  carefully  sowed,  at  the  rate  cf 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  the  acre, 
according  to  the  order  the  land  may  be  in ;  the 
greater  quantity  to  be  used  when  it  is  not  ia 
the  best  state  of  preparation.    There  are  dtf* 
ferent  opinions  on  the  subject  of  covering  As 
seed;  on  low  and  gummy  lands,  the  "^^^ 
planting**  is  the  best;  but  when  the  sou  is 
well  prepared,  a  careful  covering  is  to  b«*  pit- 
ferred.     The  sprout  water  is  then  put  oo,  sod 
remains  until  the  grain  **  pips,**  which  will  tske 
place,  according  to  the  weather,  ioc^  in  fron 
three  to  six  days ;  the  water  is  then  taken  iS% 
and  the  land  kept  as  di7  as  possible,  until 
you  can  see  the  nee  the  whole  length  of  a  row 
across  the  bed,  coming  out  in  fine  i^pirec^  which 
is  frequently  called  the  "  needle  state  ;*  *hs 
point  flow  is  then  put  on  and  retained  frodi 
three  to  nine  days,  or  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept 
on  witiiout  weakening  the  plant  so  much  as  to 
cause  it  to  fall  when  the  water  ia  taken  from 
it    This  is  especially  important,  as  the  ffiaai 
being  young  is  more  effectually  destroyed  thsn 
at  any  later  stage  of  the  crop    As  soon  ss 
the  rice  is  strong  enough,  which  will  depend 
on  circumstances,  a  light  hoeing  shoola  be 
giyen  it,  with  a  six  inch  "  rice  boe."    Aboot 
twelve  days  after  this  first  hoeing,  it  should 
be  well  stirred  with  the   *  six  inch  hos* 
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■gBiD,  and  aHow  two  or  three  days  (should  the  \ 
weather  be  dry)  for  the  sun  to  kill  the  grass 
distarbed  hj  toe  hoe.    "The  long  water"  is 
then  put  OD,  and  the  rice  to  be  oyertopped  for 
three  or  four  days;  the  trash  which  will  float 
up  most  be  carefiiUy  ruked  od  the  banksw  By 
this  deep  flow  not  ooly  is  Uie  trash  remoyed, 
bat  the  insects  with  wnich  the  rice  is  infested 
are  for  the  time  completely  destroyed.    The 
wmter  ia  then  gradually  slackened  to  about  six 
inches  deep  on  the  general  leyeL    A  notch 
mnst  be  made  on  the  trunk  or  elsewhere,  and 
the  water  kept  aa  near  the  same  leyel  as  can 
be,  for  from  tweWo  to  twenty-three  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  land;  the  heayy 
land  requiring  the  longest  water ;  (the  water, 
boweyer,  shomd  not  be  taken  off  on  the  fif- 
teenth day,  as  from  the  state  of  the  plaut  at 
that  time  it  is  apt  to  <*  fox.")    The  water  is 
then  to  be  gradually  slackened  ofl^  to  preyent 
the  rice  from  falling  hi  the  low  parts  of  the 
field,  it  being  weak  from  the  greater  depth 
of  the  water ;  and  this  points  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  bringing  the  surface  of  eyery  field 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a  leyel,  as  in  the  lower 
•pots  the  rice  is  often  materially  injured,  and 
in  the  high  places  the  grass  is  not  destroyed. 
When  the  water  is  off  the  surfiice,  the  trunks 
are  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  land  again 
kept  as  dry  as  poesiole.    During  this  flow,  or 
Tatner  about  the  time  of  slacking  off,  as  what 
grais  may  haye  escaped  the  hoe  will  haye 
erown  rapidly,  it  is  adyisable  to  **  turn  **  the 
bands  in  and  puU  it  out    As  soon  as  the  land 
18  sufficiently  diy,  it  is  to  be  ifiMr  as  deep  as 
practicable,  with  a  four  inch  rice  hoe,  to  enable 
the  roots  of  the  plants  to  spread  with  greater 
&cility.    In  about  twenty-two  days  after  the 
"  loDf  water  "  tiie  fourth  and  last  hoeing  should 
be  giyen  with  a  four  inch  hoe,  and  should  be 
yery  light,  merely   to  leyel  the  clods  left 
from  the  digging,  and  to  destroy  the  ^oung 
grass,  particSar  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
or  dbturb  the  roots  of  the  plant     A  day  or 
two  after  this  hoeing,  the  **  lay  by"  water 
should  be  put  on,  aTOot  the  same  depth,  or 
perhaps  a  httle  deeper  than  the  **  long  water" 
notch ;  lower  or  higher  accordiug  to  the  growth 
of  the  rice.     Care  should  be  taken,  when  the 
rice  begins  to  round,  that  the  water  should 
not  get  oyer  the  fbrki    It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
as  soon  as  the  weaker  portion  of  the  rice  gains 
aolBcient  strength,  the  water  is  to  be  run 
through  the  field  eyery  **  tide,"  which  should 
be  regularly  attended  to  until  the  crop  is 
ready  for  the  hook.    When  circumstances  re- 

anire  or  will  admit  of  the  "  open  planting," 
tie  seed  ought  to  be  well  day^  before  sow- 
ing. The  water  is  then  put  gradually  on,  and 
kept  on  until  the  rice  is  m  the  **  green  fork  ;*' 
it  is  then  dried  lor  three  days  to  allow  the 
plant  to  take  root,  and  then  again  flowed ; 
the  further  treatment  being;  the  same  as  before 
stated  lor  the  "coyered  planting." — J,  J, 
Ward, 


Best  Monv  or  CvaiNo  and  Killing  RioKi 
— ^The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
consideration  of  the  **  best  mode  of  curing  and 
milling  rice,"  beg  leaye  to  report : 

That  almost  eyery  plantation  has  its  own 
particular  method  of  curing  rice ;  so  in  almost 
every  mill  will  be  fuund  something  peculiar  in 
the  preparation  and  cleaning  of  rice.  We  may 
with  reason  suggest  that  the  market  is  the 
true  test  of  the  best  mode.  The  rice  may 
be  pronounced  best  cured  and  best  milled 
which  makes  the  fairest  show  and  commands 
the  most  attention  in  the  market  To  pro- 
duce such  rice,  howeyer,  something  more  is 
requisite  than  curing  and  milling.  The  preyi- 
ous  winter  work  should  haye  been  well  placed 
on  the  soil  The  whole  system  of  planting 
must  haye  be^n  good.  The  seed  should  haye 
been  well  selected,  free  from  red  rice,  and  a 
full  thin-skin  grain ;  it  should  haye  been  pown 
regular,  and  not  too  thick ;  then  it  should  haye 
been  carefully  cultiyated,  regarding  the  use  of 
both  the  hoe  and  water.  To  all  this,  industry 
and  attention  are  requisite.  The  attentiye 
and  obseryant  planter  who  keeps  a  journal, 
will  soon  be  taught  by  experience  the  best 
method.  He  will  see  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  because  rice  is  an  aquatic  plant, 
it  will  flourish  in  land  which  is  kept  in  a 
sobbed  state  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  unless 
the  land  be  well  flowed,  it  shotdd  be  well 
drained. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  best  samples  of 
rice  are  often  produced  from  old  lands,  which 
yield  no  more  than  25  and  80  bushels  to  the 
acre.  But  as  it  is  the  desire  of  every  one  en- 
gaged in  planting  to  increase  the  quantity 
as  well  as  to  improye  the  quality  of  his  crop 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  previous  pre-, 
paration  of  the  soil  has  been  duJy  attended  to, 
(the  last  and  least  object  of  which  is  the  sur- 
face,) and  that  the  culture  has  been  good 
throughout  the  season. 

Curing. — ^Thc  field  then  is  to  be  dried  some 
two  or  three  days  before  the  grains  he  fully 
ripe,  and  the  rice  cut  forthwitli,  laying  it  of  an 
even  thickness  on  the  stubble,  the  heads  being 
clear  of  any  water. 

If  the  weather  be  fair,  one  day's  sun  is  sul^ 
ficient  Accordingly,  after  the  dew  is  o£^  oo 
the  day  after  the  rice  is  cut,  it  should  be  tied 
into  sheaves  and  borne  to  the  barn-yard,  and 
there  stacked  before  the  dew  falls  again,  in 
ricks  about  seven  feet  Tride,  twenty  ft-et  long^ 
and  built  up  as  high  as  a  man  can  pile  from  a 
stool  two  feet  high.  Here  it  undergoes  a  heat 
which  is  supposed  to  mature  and  harden  the 
grain.  If,  hoivever,  this  process  be  not  duly 
noticed ;  if  the  heat  be  too  great  and  continue 
too  long,  (as  it  may,  depending  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rice  and  state  of  the  weather,)  the 
rice  is  said  to  be  **  mow-burned,"  and  is  injured. 
The  greatest  heat  to  which  the  grain  can  be 
subjected  without  injury,  is  deemed  advisable^ 
The  rice  will  keep  well  enough  in  the  ricks 
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herein  described,  until  thrashed,  but  it  is  often 
traudferred  to  large  stacks  aft^  the  harvest, 
for  safe  keeping— stacks  from  12  to  16  feet 
in  diameter. 

Milling. — After  having  been  thrashed,  the 
rice  should  be  "  rayed,"  l  e.,  the  broken  and 
imperfect  crains  separated  from  the  full,  the 
small  and  lighter  from  the  large,  <&c.,  so  that 
the  parcel  of  rice  to  be  milled  be  made  up  of 
grains  as  nearly  equal  in  length  as  practicable. 
The  grinding  is  betieyed  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  process ;  it  is  between  the 
stones  that  the  rice  is  most  apt  to  break.  Each 
grain  revolving  probably  on  its  shortest  axis, 
according  with  a  well-tested  principle  of  philo- 
sophy, the  stones  should  be  set  in  regard  to 
their  length. 

From  these  stones,  with  every  hull,  if  pos- 
sible, broken,  if  not  shelled  off,  the  rice  passes 
under  the  pestle.  The  proper  degree  of  pound- 
ing can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  inspection 
of  a  practised  eye.  On  being  dischai|^ed  from 
the  mortar,  the  rice  must  be  thoroughly  sepa- 
rated by  rolling  screens  and  fans  from  the  flour 
and  broken  grains.  It  then  should  be  passed 
spirally  through  the  brushing  screen,  which 
revolves  with  great  rapidity,  (the  longer  the 
screen  the  better,  provided  the  velocity  be  not 
diminished,)  until  it  is  delivered  into  the  bar- 
rel, clean,  bright,  and  pearly,  fidly  **  prepared  " 
and  ready  for  market 

This  whole  process,  which,  in  the  main,  must 
be  known  to  every  planter  of  any  experience, 
is  thus  familiarly  aescribed,  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  society,  is  herewith  submitted  by  (Col 
Allston.) 
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RICE — Analysis  of,  Etc. — Dr.  Shepard, 
of  South  Carolina,  under  direction  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  tliat  state,  analyzed,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  completely,  the  rice  plant  and 
aoils.  The  analysis  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  a  place  in  our  Review.  We  have, 
in  previous  numbers,  given  the  analysis  of 
sugar,  com,  cotton,  etc,  and  their  lands. 

1. — Ok  Clkan  Commercial  Rick. — Burned 
in  a  porcelain  capsule  under  the  muffle,  un- 
til all  combustible  matter  had  disappeared, 
a  blebby  glass-like  ash  remained,  weighing 
0.404  per  cent,  or  less  than  half  a  part  in  one 
hundred  of  the  rice  consumed.*  Corrected 
statement  of  mineral  constituents  of  clean 
rice=0.487  per  cent 


*It  bdng  reqaMt«  to  determine  the  inorganlo  in. 
grcdieiits  of  rice,  and  of  the  rarious  part«  of  the  en- 
tire plant,  as  it  may  reasonably  be  Eupposed  they 
are  returned  to  the  soil  again  on  the  decomporitjon 
of  the  plant  and  its  parts,  (whether  taking  place  apon- 
taneouBly  or  otherwise,)  and  not  to  gire  those  ingre- 
dients in  all  cases  as  they  are  actually  yielded  to  us 
in  the  process  of  destructire  analyvis,  I  shall  subjoin 
many  of  the  constituents  of  the  ashy  residue,  not  as 
Ibund,  but  rather  as  the  principles  of  chemistry  au- 
tliorize  us  to  declare  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
abore  reqoiaition. 


Compontum  of  100  partt  of  ihit 
Phosphate  of  lune  (bcoie  earth,)  with 
decided  traces  of  intermized  phos- 
phate of  magnesia.... '76iO 

Phosphate    of    potassa,    nearly  6' 

percent 

Sihca,  sometimes  aa  high  as  20  per 

cenL 

And  the  following  salts  in  traces 
only.  They  are  enumerated  in 
the  supposed  order  of  their  abun- 
dance, viz. : 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

Chloride  of  potassium..  • 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia ^ 

2.  Of  the  Cottlkj>on,  oommoxlt 
THE  £y«  or  CmT  of  the  Graih.— Ignited 
under  a  muffle  on  a  porcelain  plate,  it  bum 
with  a  bright  light,  and  the  ash  flows  into  a 
glass.  From  the  intimate  way  in  which  H 
adhered  to  the  plate,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  its  weight,  or  even  its  compoaitioB, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  expresoGO 
6.824  per  cent.,  nowever,  may  be  taken  as  so 
approximation  to  the  weight  of  the  residuum 
In  composition,  it  appears  scarcely  to  differ 
from  the  ash  of  clean  rice,  except  in  beiog 
somewhat  richer  in  lime,  and  in  the  pbcspbo* 
ric  and  sulphuric  acid& 

8.  Of  tub  Fine  Rick  Floue,  as  rr  com 
DOWN  ON  THE  BuLK. — It  gives,  oo  bunuQg.s 
bulky,  porous  ash,  weighing  10.746  per  odot 
of  the  flour  consumed.  G^rrecled  as  above 
—12.80  per  cent 

Compontiim  of  100  parU  of  this  residiaaii, 
as  follows : 
Silica,  with  traces  of  combined  potassa    WA 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  phos- 
phate of  magnesia. M.60 

Phosphate  of  potassa  (rich  in  this 

salt) 

Sulphate  of  potassa. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  traces...., 
Chloride  of  calcium,  "  — ... 
Chloride  of  potassium,  **  ..... 
Lime  and  magnesia,     **    .... 


s 


4.  Of    Coarse    Rice   Flour    from  n 

Bulk.— It  gives,  on  burning,  a  bulky,  poroai 

ash  =11.28  percent    Co^ected  statementi 

=11.881  percent 

Composiiton  o/  100  parts  of  this  rMufiMMi 

as  follows : 
Silica,  with  traces  of  combined  potassa.    69.27 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  o[  phos- 
phate of  magnesia 28J>4 

Phosphate  of  potassa  (ridi  in   this ) 
salt). 


salt; I 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  in  traces....  I  8 
Sulphate  of  potassa,  *     .-..}.— 


Lime  and  maignesia, 
Chloride  of  calcium. 
Chloride  of  potassium, 


s 


6.79 
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6.— Of  tee  Htok,  oomroiaT  oalud 
Cbatf,  or  OrFAL.^Bam8,  with  little  or  no 
flame,  into  a  perfectly  white,  nlicions  skele- 
ton of  the  huak.  In  weight  it  equah  18.67 
percent 

Compo$Ukm  of  100  parti  of  tkit  reiiduum^ 
M  foUowi : 

Silica 97.651 

Pbosphate  of  time,  with  traces  of  alo- 
mina  and  ondee  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese     1.02S 

Oarbonateof  lime.... 0.294 

Phosphate  of  potaaaa 1  « 

Solpoate  of  potassa,  in  traces....  I  ^ 
Chloride  of  potassium,  "  ....  ('O 
Oarbooate  of  potaMB,     <*    j  i 


1.182 


100.000 
6l — Of  TBI  Rioa  STBiw.^Bams  into  an 

ash  which  is  a  semi-fused,  glassy  int.    It 

weighs  12.422  per  cent 

Componiion  of  100  parU,  oi  follow : 

Saica 84.76 

Potassa,  with  probable  traces  of  soda, 
combined  with  the  aboTe  silica. . . .      8.69 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  ox- 
ide of  iron  and  manganese 2.00 

Oarbonateof  lime.... 2.00 

Alumina,  in  traces.  • ..  "1 

Phosphate  of  potassa.. 

Carbonate  of  potassa. .  }-  and  .loss... ..     2.66 

Sulphate  of  potassiL.. 

Obloride  of  potassium 


100.00 
7.*-RioB  Soil,  from  Watxblxt  Islakd. 

Silica,  with  fine  sand,  one  third  of 
which  is  feldspathic  and  slightly 
magnesian  or  taloose;  and  contains 
alumina,  with  from  2  to  4  per  cent 
<xf  potassa,  mingled  with  soda  and 
ma^esia 47.76 

Alomma,  partly  combined  with  humic 
acid 12.86 

Peroxide  of  iron,  ^combined  with  hu- 
mus,) with  deciaed  traces  of  phos- 
phate of  Ume  (bone-earth) 415 

Oarbooate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  mag- 
nesia      0.40 

Water  of  absorptioo 8.60  ) 

Humus  (organic  matter)  28.60  )'" 

Chloride  of  calcium. .  ^ 

Sulphate  of  lime. ...  1 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  }•  and  losa.. . . .      1.86 

Sulphi^  of  potusa. .  I 

I. «.  I 


82.00 


Chloride  of  sodium.. 

100.00 

& — Rice  Son.  from  Matamzas  on  thx  Main. 

Silica,  with  fine  sand  as  abore 60J^0 

Alumina,  partly  comlHoed  with  humic 
acid 8.16 

Peroxide  of  iron,  combined  with  hu- 
mufl^  with  decided  traces  of  phos- 
phate of  lime 8.00 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  mag- 
nesia       0.85 


Water  of  absorptioo. 9.00  )  p^  r^ 

Humus ia50f '-^^ 

Chlorides  of  calcium  and  of  sodium.  ^       .  ^^ 
Sulphates  nearly  as  aboTe > 


Loss. 


101.00 


Since  rice  culture  is  likely  to  be  extensively 
adopted  before  rery  long  in  the  low,  river,  and 
bottom  lands  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  we 
deem  the  preservation  of  this  matter  impor- 
tant The  reader  will  find  great  advantage 
from  consulting  Col.  Albton's  paper  above  re- 
ferred to,  and,  as  containing  additional  valua- 
ble partisulars,  we  introduce  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Ruffin,  in  his  late  agricultural 
survey  of  South  Carolina: 

Ornxral     Description     of    thr    Tim 

SWAVFS     IN     THEIR     NATURAL     StATR — ^The 

mat  body  of  alluvial  swamp  lands  on  the 
Waccamaw  and  Peedee  rivers,  and  subject  to 
their  tides,  are  of  similar  general  character  to 
all  other  swamps  formed  by  the  alluvium  of 
fresh  tide  waters.      In  South  Oarolin.i,  and 

gmerally  elsewhere,  the  soil  beio^  wholly 
rmed  by  matter  deposited  by  the  nvers  and 
by  the  remains  of  plants  whicn  died  and  rot- 
ted where  they  grew,  these  lands  are  necessar 
rily  composed  very  largely  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, mostly  decompoeea ;  and  so  £ir  as  that 
composition  may  serve,  they  were  as  rich  as 
lands  could  be,  and  of  an  unknown  depth  of 
soil.  Their  earthy  parts  are  mosUy  of  fine 
clay,  such  as  could  remain  long  suspended  in 
water,  and  which  has  been  mostly  brou^t  by 
the  long  course  and  turbid  current  of  the 
Peedee.  Of  course,  rivers  flowing  through 
calcareous  regions,  and  washing  down  fertile 
and  well-constituted  soils,  must  have  also 
brought  down  much  calcareous  matter  inter- 
mixra  with  the  clayey,  and  serving  to  fix  and 
retain  the  great  and  enduring  fertility  which 
these  lands  have  exhibited  untier  the  long 
continued  and  increasing  drafts  made  by  in« 
cessant  rice  culture.  Still  there  cannot  be 
near  enough  of  lime  in  these  soils ;  and  there 
is  a  still  greater  deficiency  of  the  ingredient 
of  silicious  sand  necessary  for  a  properly  coo* 
stituted  soil  of  the  best  productive  power. 

The  rise  and  level  of  the  tides  have  neces 
sarily  fixed  the  final  elevation  and  grade  of 
surface  of  all  such  lands.  The  earthy  mattere 
brought  down  the  river  by  its  floods  would 
oontmue  to  be  deposited  on  the  marshes,  and 
wherever  else  the  water  was  most  tranquil, 
until  such  deposited  earth  reached  to  the  le- 
vel of  the  height  of  tide  water.  The  lower 
the  surface  was  at  any  previous  tune  before 
this  height,  the  more  water,  loaded  with  ma* 
terials  for  alluvium,  would  be  over  it,  and  the 
more  it  would  receive  of  the  tribute.  And 
when,  by  such  additions,  the  surface  had  risen ' 
to  the  full  height  of  ordinary  high  tide,  it 
would  no  more  be  covered,  except  on  rare  o^ 
casions,  and  of  course  its  increase  would  al- 
most cease.    Thus^  there  was  for  ages  a  con* 
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stant  teDdeney  of  die  wmtera  to  raise  all  the 
lower  parts  the  (astest,  and  to  make  the  lower 
eqaal  m  height  to  the  highest  And  when 
this  was  done  as  nearly  as  might  be  over  any 
certain  extent,  the  operation  ceased  there,  and 
vas  continued  lower  down  toward  the  sea. 

Thus,  the  alluvial  lands  formed  by  the  de- 
posits of  tide  riTers  necessarily  have  surfaces 
yery  nearly  level.  The  only  general  and 
alight  exceptions  are  seen  in  the  channels  of 
small  creeks,  or  "slues"  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  needed  to  give  discharge  to  the  re- 
treating waters,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of 
which  serves  to  keep  such  passages  <men  and 
deeper;  and  also  that  the  land  next  the  river- 
aide  is  generally  higher  than  that  farthest  off; 
and  next  to  the  high  lands.  The  cause  of  the 
latter  effect  is  alK>  obvious  in  thie^  that  the 
water  first  leaving  the  more  rapid  course  of 
tiie  river,  and  spreading  over  the  swamp,  must 
necessarily  deposit  nxwt  of  its  suspended 
earthy  matter  nrst,  and  carries  only  the  lighter 
portions  to  the  more  remote  ground.  How- 
ever, the  slope  thus  made  is  so  gradual,  that 
the  difference  of  elevation  is  very  slight  be- 
tween parts  of  the  same  swamp.  This  gene- 
ral evenness  of  surface  is  in  a  remarkab^  de- 
gree fkvorable  to  rice  culture,  which  requires 
overflowing  the  crop  at  a  depth  as  nearly 
equal  a«  possible. 

The  trees  fonning  the  natural  growth  and 
dense  cover  of  such  lands  are  of  great  sise 
and  vigor— principally  of  topelo  gum,  ash  and 
QTpress;  the  undergrowth  of  cane,  and  nu- 
merous perennial  or  annual  vines  and  water 
grasses,  serving  in  summer  to  make  a  dense 
Siicket  The  earth,  always  saturated  with 
water,  is  rendered  firm  only  by  its  dose  and 
deep  mat  of  roots  of  every  description,  and 
but  for  this  would  be  a  quagmire  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  and  the  more  so  in  nroportion  to  the 
excess  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  in  the 
marshy  soil.  Also,  according  to  the  lar^ 
quantity  and  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  will 
be  the  subsequent  sinking  of  the  land,  after 
draining  and  cultivation.  The  excess  of  ve- 
getable matter  in  any  soil,  over  and  above  all 
that  is  chemically  combined  with  the  soil,  is 
liable  to  rot  and  waste  away.  And  such  must 
be  the  case,  sooner  or  later,  on  all  tide  marshes, 
the  drying  and  cultivation  of  which  produces 
the  commencement  of  rotting,  which  the  be- 
fore continual  wet  state  of  the  earth  prevented 

All  the  tide  swamps  are  not  capable  of  be- 
ing properly  subjected  to  rice  culture.  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  <*  pitch  of  tide,"  or  ordi- 
nary variation  between  the  levels  of  high  and 
low  tides,  to  enable  the  lands  to  be,  at  any 
desired  time,  either  quickly  flooded,  or  as 
quickly  to  have  the  overflowing  water  dis- 
oiarged.  The  latter  object  is  opposed  more 
and  more  by  the  freshets  the  higher  the  rivers 
are  ascended,  so  that  the  upper  tide  lands  are 
from  this  cause  too  precarious  for  rice  culture. 
Again,  salt  or  even  Wackish  water  is  fatal  to 


rice;  and  therefore  the  nsnallj  fredh  wat« 
tide  lands  near  the  sea  are  as  much  in  dannr 
of  "  salts ;"  that  is»  of  the  water,  when  needed 
for  flowing  the  crop^  being  contaminated  hj 
salt,  owing  to  a  dry  season  and  a  scant  sop|ilf 
of  river  water  from  above.  Thu^  omitting 
the  upper  tide  lands,  too  mvA  endangered  by 
the  nver  being  swollen  by  rains,  and  the  lov- 
er lands,  too  much  endangered  by  salt  tidsi 
m  dry  seasons,  there  retcams  oo  all  the  riven 
but  an  intermediate  body  of  tide  lands  fit  sod 
safe  for  rice  culture. 
Thk  GxsrKKAL  MoDK  or  EmAmmio,  Diadi- 

IKG  AMD  GlXARINQ  TiDK    SwAMPS  ffOft    Bul 

CuLTUBJL* — When  a  body  of  new  tide  swamp 
on  the  TVaccamaw  or  Peedee  was  to  be 
brouffht  under  rice  culture,  the  first  proees 
has  been  to  cut  down  and  dear  off  all  te 
trees  and  undergrowth  of  boahesb  cane,  (or 
reeds,)  dec,  along  the  course  designed  for  As 
outer  embankment,  for  the  width  of  abooft 
fifty  yard^  or  such  distance  as  wonld  preveat 
the  subsequent  cutting  down  of  the  reiaaiD> 
ine  large  trees  injuring  the  worka.  In  maJng 
this  dearing,  care  is  laken  to  leave  nntoocM 
a  margin  next  to  the  river-aide;  which  oogtt 
to  be,  but  rarely  has  been,  as  wide  as  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet,  varying  according  to  tkt 
irregularity  of  the  watei>line.  Tbe  trec^  de, 
cut  from  the  deared  space^  are  moved  inwaid 
among  the  standing  trees^  or  far  enough  to  bs 
out  of  the  way  both  of  the  outer  embankiBeot 
and  the  main  ditch  within  and  next  to  it 
The  site  of  the  outer  embankment  is  then  de- 
termined precisely ;  and  along  the  cntrs  of 
its  intended  base  there  is  dog  a  ditch  t 
feet  deep,  8  feet  wide  at  top,  aixi  as  moch  er 
nearly  so  at  bottom.  This  digging  is  for  two 
purposes :  first,  and  prindpally,  to  remove  sH 
stumps  and  roots  of  trees  from  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  future  outer  embankment^  which, 
if  left,  would,  in  subsequent  time,  by  their 
rotting,  cause  leaks  to  be  produced ;  secondly, 
the  earth  dug  out  of  this  central  ditch  is  laid 
regulariy  and  dosdy  just  outaide  of  its  edg^ 
and  forms  a  bank  sufficient  to  exdode  the  or- 
dinary high  tides  from  covering  the  land,  and 
troubling  materially  the  main  operatiooi 
which  are  to  follow,  for  thoroughly  embanking 
and  dealing  the  land.  Through  thia  first  low 
bank,  at  a  suitable  cutlet,  there  is  pot  In  one 
of  the  ordinary  tide-trunks,  such  as  will  serve 
afterward  for  one  in  the  finished  embankmctt^ 
and  which  will  serve  sufficiently  to  exdode 
the  high  tides,  and  at  low  tide  to  diadiaiga 


*  For  the  rabstinee  sad  fbr  all  Uwt  may  b«  oT  aay 
▼slut  In  tht  foUoiring  ttatement  simI  dMeripUn  4r 
rice  ealtnr*  adA  mmnagemeDt,  I  am  Indebted  tow^ 
bal  infonnttlon,  which  I  deriTed  fai  cooTcnatioa  vidi 
practlal  and  JadtetoQii  rtoe  plantcrt,  and  pnadpaOj 
trtum  Dr.  Edward  Hcttol  and  John  H.  A1M«d,  Bag>» 
in  regard  to  tbeial^eciliifpneial,  and  at  to  theiMe 
iisn^  modes  of  cultnre  and  maoagcmeBt  of  i<«»j 
and  to  Memn.  Stephen  Fold  and  8.  C  Ford,  in  luaid 
to  "  Leggett  V and  the  •«  AU-WaCeK*iUan0  of  aoodiaf 
and  cnltirmtioni  as  practised  oa  Black  xiTct. 
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uaj  aocumoUtioD  of  water  in  the  area,  from 
rains,  f^priogs,  or  leakage  of  the  low  bank. 

When  carrying  around  this  first  ditch  and 
Blight  embankment,  all  the  low  places  whicl) 
serye  as  outlets  of  small  creek»  or  ^  slues" 
are  omitted  at  first  When  all  the  other 
parts  are  finished,  these  lower  parts  are 
undertaken,  fur  which  a  different  and  more 
laborious  procedm'e  is  necessary.  'For  the 
length  across  each  such  slue,  two  parallel 
lines  of  strong  stakes  or  piles  are  driven  per 
peodicularl?  and  deeply  into  the  mud,  and 
the  lines  wider  out  from  the  designed  large 
embankment  than  its  two  base  lines  — 
"String-pieces,"  or  long  horizontal  timbers, 
are  placed  outside  of  and  against  these  up- 
right stakes,  2  to  3  feet  lower  than  the  de- 
signed height  of  the  bank ;  and  these  string 
pieces  kept  in  place,  and  made  to  brace  and 
support  the  lines  of  stakes,  by  upright  and 
much  stronger  and  longer  piles  driven  at  in- 
tervals of  4  or  5  feet  outside  of  the  string- 
piece!*,  and  opposite  to  each  other  across  the 
intended  embankment ;  and  as  high  as  its 
top  is  to  be  raised,  cap  or  cross  pieces,  made 
of  round  cypress  poles  6  or  8  inches  through, 
extend  from  each  of  these  piles  to  its  oppo- 
site pile,  securing  tliem  in  place,  and  the 
whole  strncture  together,  by  mortises  in  the 
cap  pieces  held  by  tenons  on  the  posts.  The 
embankment  is  then  made  within  thi^  frame- 
work, fully  as  high  as  the  general  level  of 
the  small  bank,  if  it  be  not  convenient  then 
to  complete  the  full  intended  size  at  once  at 
these  low  places. 

The  central  ditch  being  completed,  with 
its  bank  and  the  trunk  fixed,  (its  bottom,  us 
in  all  cases,  being  even  with  lowest  tide,)  the 
inner  and  outer  lines  of  the  base  of  the  out- 
side embankment  are  staked  off,  which  is 
usually  not  more  than  12  feet  wide,  (and 
Bometimes  less,)  for  a  designed  height  of  6 
feet  It  ought  to  be  15  feet,  or  thrice  as 
much  as  the  height,  at  least  Within  the 
inride  base  line  of  the  embankment,  stake 
off  another  line  parallel  to  it,  and  15  feet 
disUnt,  if  the  soil  be  btiff,  or  20  feet  if  light 
and  porous,  which  space  is  for  the  inner  war- 
ffin.  This  width  is  for  the  river-side,  or  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  embankment  If  along 
narrow  creeks  or  cross-banks,  the  inner  mar- 
gin need  not  be  more  than  10  to  15  feet 
Along  the  inside  of  this  margin  is  laid  off 
the  main  ditch,  &  feet  wide  and  5  deep,  with 
sid<?8  nearly  perpendicular.*  Od  of  this 
ditch  all  stumps,  roots  and  buried  bodies  of 
trees  should  be  entirely  removed.  But  this 
is  nut  often  faithfully  done ;  nor  is  the  ditch 
always  du;;  5  feet  deep.  The  earth  dug  out 
should  be  thrown  by  the  ditchers  as  far  as 
they  can  toward  the  site  for  the  embankment. 


*Thi«  is  wrong.  A  wider  ditch,  with  well-sloped 
■ides,  would  stand  mach  betteriond  need  leas  clear- 
bkg  oat  and  sabsequent  repair. 
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Afterward,  when  it  has  stood  long  enough  to 
be  in  good  condition,  or  is  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  this  earth  is  thrown  by  women 
and  other  inferior  hands  to  first  fill  the  central 
ditch,  and  then  to  build  up  the  embankment; 
keeping  the  earth  nearly  within  the  limits  of 
the  base.  A  fler  standing  long  enough  to  be 
somewhat  cimsolidated,  Uie  sides  of  the  bank 
are  trimmed  to  their  proper  slope,  making 
the  embankment  5  feet  high,  generally,  3 
feet  wide  at  top,  and  as  before  stated  12  feet 
(or  more)  at  bottom.  The  rise  of  ordinary 
tide  is  4  to  5  feet;*  spring  tides  12  to  15 
inches  more.  The  general  level  of  higher 
land  at  first  usually  above  common  high  tide. 
If  the  main  parallel  ditch  does  not  furnish 
earth  enough  to  make  the  bank  everywhere, 
the  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  digging  earth 
where  it  can  be  best  spared  from  the  wide 
outside  margin ;  but  care  should  be  taken,  if 
this  course  can  be^  ever  justifiable,  at  least 
not  to  dig  any  thins  nearer  than  15  feet  from 
the  outside  base  hue  of  the  embankment 
Unfortunately  this  care  has  been  in  general 
practice  but  little  regarded.  Generiuly,  too 
little  margin  was  left  at  first ;  and  nearly  all 
which  was  left  at  first  has  been  since  cut 
away  to  heighten  the  embankment,  so  as  to 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
and  requiring  enormous  annual  labor  and 
expense  to  oppose  the  destructive  action  of 
storms  upon  the  embankment 

In  beginning  to  bring  in  any  one  body  of 
marsh,  no  matter  how  Urge,  it  is  sometimes^ 
better  to  carry, the  first  operations,  already 
described,  around  the  whole,  (except  the 
land^side,  of  course,)  although  the  subsec^uent 
entire  clearing  of  the  forest  may  require  a 
long  time  for  completion.  Of  so  much  of 
the  land  as  is  designed  to  be  cultivated  the 
first  year,  after  the  above  described  operap 
tions,  all  the  cane,  bushes,  and  smallest  trees 
are  cut  down,  then  the  smaller  size  only  of 
larger  trees,  which  are  lopped,  and  the  bodies 
cut  into  lengths  of  12  or  15  feet,  leaving  from 
5  to  7  of  the  largest  trees  standing  in  each 
half  acre.  At  a  dry  time  the  next  sprinc^, 
and  witli  a  good  wind,  fire  is  put  to  the  wind- 
ward side.  The  effect  is  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  is  deemed  **  a  good  bum*' 
if  all  is  consumed  except  the  logs.  If  there 
is  much  cane,  it  serves  so  well  as  fuel,  that 
the  fire  is  much  more  effectual;  in  other 
ca«:es  much  less.  The  remaining  logs  are 
heaped  and  burnt  when  convenient;  but  by 
some  persons  often  left  scattered  on  the 
ground  for  years.  The  large  trees  left  stand- 
irg  are  afterward  killed  by  belting,  or  taken 
out  for  timber  as  needed  for  use. 

The  land  cleare<l  should  be  divided  into 
fields  of  convenient  shape  and  size,  and  each 


*  The  gresteit  rise  of  tide  low  down  the  river— 
the  least  bighesl  np— and  in  proportion  between  the 
exUrenies. 
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«De  be  separated  from  tlie  next  by  croes 
embaokmeDtS)  and  surronnded,  except  on  the 
eides  where  joiniDg  the  high  land,  by  large 
ditches  parallel  lo  the  croaa  embankment 
lliese  embankments,  being  only  to  keep  out 
of  one  field  the  water  admitted  into  another, 
aeed  nob  be  more  than  7  or  8  feet  wide  at 
base,  and  8  feet  high ;  or  2  feet  less  hi^h 
than  the  outer  or  main  embankment  If, 
however,  they  could  be  as  large  it  would  be 
better ;  as  then  a  breach  in  and  overflow  of 
the  outer  embankment  might  be  kept  frx)m 
overflowing  all  but  the  first  field.  The  ditches 
furnishing  earth  to  make  them  need  not  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  or  5 
feet  wide  and  4  to  5  deep.  The  margin 
between  the  bank  and  the  ditches  is  10  to 
1 5  feet  wide.  Each  field  thus  separately  em- 
banked and  ditched  should  discharge  and 
receive  its  water  by  a  separate  trunk  con- 
necting with  the  river  or  creek.  Or  if  it  be 
a  back  field  not  joining  such  natural  outlet, 
then  into  a  canal  confined  wilhin  two  banks, 
«nd  discharging  through  a  trunk  into  the 
river.  However,  when  such  a  canal  is  needed 
(as  is  usual)  for  navigation  to  the  bams,  <&c., 
as  on  many  plantations,  then  it  is  dug  15  feet 
or  more,  witn  margins  say  10  feet  wide,  and 
in  time  becomes  sometimes  20  to  25  feet 
by  its  sides  (ailing  in,  and  successive  elear- 
ings.  There  is  no  trunk  in  such  case  to  ex- 
clude the  tide ;  and  therefore  the  two  banks 
on  the  sides  must  be  high  and  strong  enoueh 
for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  t£e 
navigable  canal,  instead  of  bein^  always  open 
to  the  river,  is  separated  from  it  at  its  outlet 
by  a  flood-gate,  wide  enough  to  pass  the 
largest  flats  used  in  transporting  the  crops. 
This  is  the  better  plan,  wnere  Uie  canal  is 
long,  as  it  protects  the  banks  on  each  side 
of  It. 

In  laying  off  the  land  into  separately  em- 
banked divisions,  or  fields,  regard  ought  es- 
pecially to  be  had  to  having  the  surface  of 
eadi  one  as  nearly  equal  in  level  as  possible, 
BO  that  it  may  be  flowed  and  drained  eaually. 
This  consideration  should  have  most  innuence 
f  n  shaping  the  fields  As  to  the  proper  size, 
if  the  level  be  alike,  that  depends  much  on 
the  amount  of  working  force;  as  no  one 
separately  embanked  division  ought  to  be 
larger  than  the  hands  can  finish  any  one  oper- 
ation upon  in  one  day.  Twenty  acres  make 
a  very  good  quantity  for  the  size  of  trunk 
used. 

The  tide  trunks  used  are  well  planned  and 
constructed  for  this  purpose.  The  trunk  is  4 
feet  wide  by  2  deep.  Both  ends  are  cut  slop- 
ing, so  that  the  bottom  of  the  opening  extends 
1  inch  farther  out  than  the  top.  The  valve  or 
door  to  close  the  end,  hangs  from  upright 
arms  rising  10  or  12  feet  from  the  bottom,  by 
long  mortises  in  the  arms,  or  hinges  far  above 
the  trunk,  and  closes  it  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  water,  when  higher  that  side  of  the 


bank  than  on  the  other.  The  other  end  of  the 
trunk  has  a  like  valve.  But  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  trunk,  which  has  not  been  very 
long  introduced  here  from  Savannah,  is  to  have 
each  gate  to  be  raised  by  sliding  upward,  (as 
a  flood-gate  does^)  as  well  as  to  swing  open 
by  pressure  of  water  from  the  opposite  aid. 
Thus,  a  valve  can  be  hoisted  by  sliaing  up,  bj 
use  of  a  lever,  when  the  tide  is  pressing  toe 
valve  to  the  aperture ;  whereas,  were  it  merely 
to  open  by  its  hinges,  it  could  not  be  done 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  tide  on  that  side,  or 
higher  rise  of  the  water  on  the  opposite  tidsi 
This  simple  improvement  is  of  great  con- 
venience and  utility. 

When  thus  embanked,  wide  ditched,  and  » 
yet  but  very  imperfectly  cleared,  the  land  is 
put  the  next  season  under  rice  culture.    The 
then  still  remaining  higher  level  of  the  sor&oe, 
and  the  open,  loose,  and  permeable  texture  of 
the  soil,  nlled  as  it  is  with  roots  and  other 
undecomposed  vegetable  matter,  make  this 
slight  drainage  sufficient  at  first,  and  perhaps 
for  some  years  after.    As  the  surface  subse- 
quently becomes  lower,  and  more  compact  bj 
decomposition,  settling,  and  tillage,  more  doie 
and  perfect  drainage  will  be  needed.    And 
the  natural  drains  furnished  by  the  ibnner 
beds  of  crooked  creeks  and  small  **  leads*  ire 
deepened,  and  side,  or  "spring^  ditches  will 
then  be  required,  and  should  be  cut  8  or  4 
feet  wide,  along  the  foot  of  all  the  high  lioda^ 
whence  springs  ooze  out    Afterwaid,  when 
farther  drainage  is  found  wanting,  stiaisht 
drains  are  cut  m  each  field,  20  to  24  indues 
wide  and  3  feet  deep,  parallel  to  the  lonsest 
straight  side  of  each  field,  and  to  each  oUter, 
discharging  at  each  end  into  main  ditches,  and 
either  800  or  150  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  land.    After  another  or  more 
crops,  the  intervals  left  between  these  nantyv 
drams  are  split  in  two  by  other  similar  drains ; 
and  agatn,  when  needed,  others  made  in  tike 
manner  to  subdivide    the  land,  mitil   these 
parallel  drains  are  at  every  75  feet  apart  ■■ 
IS  usual  lower  down  Waccamaw  island,  where 
the  freshets  have  less  effect  to  flood  and  knr 
tides  more  eflect  to  drain,  or  at  37  j|  feet  ^^  wn*! 
higher  up  the  rivers.    The  working  acre  m 
not  the  same    size,  of  4,840  square  yards; 
but  AS  marked  and  estimated  in  all  oilture 
in  lower  South  Carolina,  is  a  space  of  800  feet 
by  150,  or  5,000  square  yards.    And  theoee; 
the  drainage  at  75  yards  is  technically  called 
"  quarter  draining,   and  that  at  87^  yards  as 
*' half-quarter  draining.**     When  the  drains 
are  very  long,  it  is  usually  best  to  intersect 
them  at  right  angles,  by  cross-drains,  at  dis- 
tances of  3  and  4  half  acres  apart    With 
makinff  all  these,  the  general  ana  wsomX  plan 
of  draining  is  complete ;  an^  thereafter,  the 
planter  has  but  to  preserve  and  keep  in  per* 
fecUy  good  condition  for  operation,  his  em* 
bankments,  ditches,  and  flood-gates,  or  tide 
trunks.    AJid  to  do  this  requires  oootiaoed 
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care,  and  ftonnal  and  great  labor,  which  are 
ioereased  greatly  according  to  the  amount  of 
omissions  or  defects  of  the  early  construction 
of  the  embankment,  or  retaining  of  sufficient 
outside  mai^ia  Regular! jr  evenr  winter,  or 
as  early  as  may  be  in  spnng,  all  the  drains 
are  cleared  out,  and  such  of  uie  main  ditches 
as  require  it;  and  the  mud  from  the  latter 
used  to  partially  repair  the  waste  of  tlie  ad- 
jacent banks.  The  farther  waste  and  defects 
of  the  banks,  made  necessarily  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  portion  of  the  earth 
itself;  or  by  its  being  washed  away  by  the 
waves  of  the  river,  or  of  the  **  flowsr'  dashed 
against  the  banks,  are  repaired  by  earth  from 
t&B  most  convenient  places— and  generally 
(and  destructively  for  the  future)  by  cutting 
away  the  outside  mai^in,  until  none  is  left, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  breaking  waves  is 
thus  allowed  to  be  spent  upon  the  embank- 
ment on  the  river-aide.  The  consequences  of 
this  very  general  error  will  be  again  brought 
into  view. 

When  a  considerable  leak  has  been  made 
through,  the  bank  is  cut  through  at  that  place 
down  to  the  leak,  and  the  passage  carefully 
stopped.  When  an  old  bank  has  by  neglect 
become  generally  leaky,  or  admitting  oozing 
water,  it  is  "  split"  or  «  centre  ditched."  A 
narrow  ditch  is  dug  lengthwise  alone  its 
middle,  and  down  below  Sie  leaks,  and  the 
opened  space  is  then  filled  up  by  **  slush,"  or 
the  soft  mud  obtained  by  clearing  out  the 
ditches.  A  better  filling  material  for  such  a 
central  ditch  is  used  by  some  persons  in  the 
purest  sand  they  can  obtain.  This  prevents 
the  burrowing  of  snakes,  crawfish  and  other 
small  animals,  dec,  <bc. 

RICE— CuLTuaE  or,  Era— "Rice  is  an 
aquatic  plant,  and  naturally,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, its  growth  was  on  land  always  under 
water,  or  saturated  with  it  whenever  not  al- 
gether  covered.  And  under  culture,  and  even 
when  in  other  than  its  native  region,  doubtless 
rice  would  prefer  the  continuance  of  water. 
But  other  needs  than  the  mere  supply  of  food 
ht  the  plants  have  to  be  provided  for,  which 
require  a  dry  condition  of  the  soil,  at  some 
periods.  And  fortunately,  rice  is  so  hardy  that 
It  will  grow  either  under  water  or  on  dry 
land,  and  with  violent  alternations  of  these 
opposite  conditions.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
land  should  be  dry  to  prepare  for  and  plant 
the  crop— also  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
weeds^  which,  being  native  to  the  soQ  and 
climate,  are  therefore  more  hardy  than  the 
cultivated  crop— and  again  to  reap  and  remove 
the  matured  crop.  But  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  general  principle  of  the  culture,  that  the 
growing  rice  should  be  kept  covered  with 
water  aa  much  as  Is  consistent  with  effecting 
the  foregoing  objects;  and  with  another  im- 
portant exception  to  indulging  its  aquatic  na- 
ture and  preference,  whidi  exception  is,  to 


avoid  too  sudden  and  thorough  changes  from 
the  wet  to  the  dry  condition,  or  rather  from 
the  effects  of  those  conditions." 

Prxpasatiox  of  Land  and  Ploughing  — 
"The  flooding  and  drying  of  the  rice  land, 
when  new,  is  conducted  much  in  the  bame 
manner  as  in  after  time ;  but  the  preparation 
for  and  tillage  must  vary,  aocoraing  to  the 
state  of  the  land  and  its  wants,  while  the 
stumps,  roots,  and  other  superabundant  and 
fine  vegetable  matters,  are  ^adually  rotting 
away,  and  the  soil  oonsolidatmg  and  becoming 
lower  and  closer.  Passing  over  the  less  regu- 
lar operations  of  earlier  years,  let  us  suppose 
the  latter  condition  reached ;  and  the  proper 
and  usual  course  of  culture,  suitable  to  this 
permanent  condition,  will  be  now  stated. 

**  We  suppose  the  field  to  have  been  in  rice 
the  precedmg  year,  and  it  is  never  otherwise 
on  new  and  good  land,  and  very  rarely  on  any 
—if  the  land  be  still  new,  or  the  soil  loose 
enough,  and  sometimes  also  on  old  land,  many 
persons,  just  before  planting  time,  open  new 
trenches  for  planting  between  the  rows  of  the 
last  year,  the  stubble  having  been  burned  off 
previously.  But  usually,  ana  especially  ou  old 
land,  the  whole  surface  is  broken  up  flusb,either 
by  the  hoe  or  the  plough.  The  plough  is  far 
from  being  in  general  use ;  nor  indeed  is  it  ad- 
missible except  on  well  drained  land,  and  also 
firm  land,  suoi  as  the  Peedee  swamps.  Even 
in  these  cases,  some  object  to  its  being  used 
every  spring,  but  prefer  it  in  every  other 
spring,  alternating  with  breaking  by  hoeinf. 
Ijiis  is  because  fearing  to  make  the  sulhsod 
too  dose  by  pressure.  The  breaking,  whether 
by  hoe  or  plough,  rarely  exceeds  8  inches 
deep ;  the  deepest  hoeing,  done  by  sinking  in 
the  ordmary  hoes  '  up  to  the  eye,''  cannot  be 
more  than  4  inches,  owing  to  the  oblique  di- 
rection of  the  cut  It  is  aimed  to  subvert  the 
earth  by  the  hoe ;  but  this  is  always  but  im- 
perfectly done,  as  is  shown  in  the  first  flow  by 
the  quantity  of  floating  stubble  and  roota, 
which  had  been  left  on  Uie  surface.  I  should 
have  stated  ^at  the  stubble  of  the  preceding 
crop  is  most  generally  burnt  off  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ground,  or  otherwise  is 
turned  in  by  the  plough  or  hoe.  If  the  birda 
had  not  been  early  enough  in  coming,  and 
numerous  enough  to  eat  up  all  the  shattered 
grains  of  the  last  year's  crop  of  rice,  the  turn- 
ing the  stubble  in,  by  planting  all  remaining 
grains,' tends  to  increase  the  growth  of  volun- 
teer rice — which  evil,  in  such  case,  the  other 
plan  of  burning  to  stubble  would  lessen. 

**  After  the  Und  is  dug  up,  the  next  process 
is  to '  slush'  or  clean  out  all  the  drains.  When 
planting  time  draws  near,  part  of  the  land, 
say  about  one  third,  is  *  mashed,'  that  is,  the 
clods  chopped  and  the  surface  levelled  by 
hoes.  This  is  sometimes  expedited  by  previ- 
ous harrowing,  but  it  is  not  a  general  practice. 
The  balance  of  the  land  is  mashed  as  wanted 
for  planting,  and  just  before  the  planting. 
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"  The  time  to  begiD  plantiog  is  from  March 
20th  to  April  Ist  Fur  this,  the  land  having 
been  prepared  and  made  fine  enough  by  the 
*m»8hiag'  process,  just  before,  the  rows  are 
marked  off,  1 3  inches  apart,  as  follows :  Hav- 
ing determined  on  the  direction  of  the  rows, 
which  is  sometimes  with  the  drains,  bat  by 
most  good  planters  is  preferred  across  the  di- 
rection of  the  drains,  a  number  of  rows,  say  30 
or  more,  are  laid  off  4  feet  4  inches  apart,  by 
8' stakes  stuck  up  in  each  row,  the  end  stakes 
or  'trenching  stakes'  not  reaching  near  to  the 
extremity  of  the  field  designed  to  be  planted 
at  one  time.  Guided  by  these  stakes,  expert 
hand:)  *  trench'  rows  with  trenching  hoes,  about 
2  inches  deep.  These  hoes  are  narrowed  to 
8  or  4  inches  at  the  edge,  and  of  course  open 
trenches  of  that  width.  Next,  another  hand 
follows,  and  by  similar  trenches  splits  the  in- 
tervals, and  then  splits  the  halves,  thus  com- 
pletitig  the  rows  at  18  inches.  The  expertness 
of  the  hands,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  work 
in  these  r>perations,  are  admirable.  The  seed 
is  then  strewed  along  the  trenches,  and  scat 
tered  as  wide  a^  their  width,  by  women.  Two 
and  a  quarter  bushels  if  good  rice  (rough,  or 
in  iti^  close  envelope  of  chaff)  are  by  many 
decinud  .  nough  for  an  acre.  The  seeds  are 
covered  immediately,  either  by  rakes,  hoes,  or 
coveriiij^  boards,  wliich  are  fixed  with  handles 
like  rakus,  and  struck  on  the  edge  of  the  row, 
so  as  to  throw  a  little  earth  upon  the  seeds. 

***The  sprout  Jlow* — ^The  planting  of  each 
field  shoulu  be  completed  the  day  it  is  begun, 
and  on  the  mxt  rise  of  tide,  the  trunk's  outer 
door  is  lifted,  and  the  water  admitted  to  over- 
flow the  field.  It  should  cover  every  part ; 
and  the  depth  is  not  deemed  very  material, 
thoui^h  the  shallo^e^t  complete  covering  by 
water  is  enough,  and  perhaps  the  best  for  the 
seed.  Al  deep  flow  may  injure  the  banks  by 
washing  them  when  the  wind  blows.  Or  it 
may  even  break  an  interior  bank,  if  weak,  by 
inward  pressure.  If  the  land  be  very  light  and 
loose  vegetable  soil,  the  water  should  be  ad- 
mitted sl«)wly,  for  fear  of  washing,  or  even  of 
floating  some  of  the  soil.  As  soon  as  a  field 
is  completely  flowed,  and  the  remains  of  stub- 
bin  and  other  floated  trash  is  wafted  by  the 
wind  against  a  bank,  it  is  drawn  out  by  long- 
handled  rakes,  and  burnt  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
dry.  The  inner  valve  is  closed,  when  there 
is  enough  water  on.  This  first  watering  is 
called  the  *  sprout  flow,'  and  is  amtinued  until 
the  seeds  '  pip,'  or  the  sprouts  burst  the  enve- 
lope of  chaff,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off 
Tiie  time  of  this  flow  depends  on  the  warmth 
of  the  weather.  Sometimes  only  4  or  5  days. 
In  this  most  remarkably  cold  and  backward 
season,  (1843,)  some  plantings  have  been 
under  the  sprout  flow  for  14  days,  and  the 
seeds  have  not  yet  (on  April  7th)  sprouted. 

**'Tkr  point  flou}^ — After  the  water  has  been 
drawn  off,  it  h  necessary  to  guard  the  fields 
from  birds.    The  land  remains  uncovered  and 


drained  until  the  plants  have  risen  abort 
ground  enough  for  their  fine  spires  to  shoir 
like  small  needles,  when  viewed  before  sun- 
rise, while  tipped  with  dew,  and  when  the 
rows  can  thus  be  seen  for  about  50  yards  ia 
length  from  the  banks.  Then  the  water  is 
admitted  again  to  cover  the  field.  This  is 
called  the  '  point  flow.'  It  serves  to  protect 
the  seeds  from  birds,  to  soften  the  hard  lamps 
of  earth,  and  to  kill  the  gra-^s,  while  it  does  not 
injure  the  rice  plants.  This  flow  oootinocs 
from  3  to  7  days,  and  until  the  plants  are  8  or 
4  inches  high.  If  the  water  be  oootmned 
longer,  the  plants  grow  too  slender  and  kiQg, 
and  will  fall  on  the  ground,  when  the  support 
of  the  water  is  taken  away — though  they  will 
rise  again ;  and  even  were  they  to  rot  ofi^  in 
that  case  new  leaves  will  spring  out  It  is 
preferable  to  see  the  plants  thus  fall,  rather 
than  expose  the  rice  too  soon  to  the  depredsr 
tions  of  birds. 

*'  As  the  different  fields,  or  separately  em- 
banked portions,  are  successively  planted, 
(and  the  planting  is  usually  continued  Crum 
4  to  5  weeks,)  of  course  the  flowing  should 
follow  in  like  order.  Thus,  while  water  is 
going  upon  one  piece,  it  may  be  passing  off 
from  another;  and  the  separate  but  adjacent 
fields  present  all  the  various  states  of  flooding 
and  drying. 

''Planting  in  '  open  <r«u:A.'— Tlie  foregoing 
description  applies  only  when   the  plan  ol 
covei  ing  the  seeds  by  earth  is  adopted.  There 
is  also  in  general  use,  and  latterly  a  more 
extensively  pursued  plan,  of  not  covering  ths 
seeds,  and  which  will  be  now  described.*  For 
this  mode,  beftire    planting,  the    seeds  are 
'  clayed.'    Tliis  consists  in  pouring  water  in 
which  clay  has  been  mixed  and  is  suspended 
over  a  pile  of  seed  rice,  which  is  kept  stirred 
and  worked  up  until  every  grain  is  wetted 
If  this  claying  were  not  done,  the  small  and 
short  fibres  on  the  grain  would  prevent  the 
immediate  access  of  the  flow  water,  and  the 
grains   would    float-,  which  they  cannot   do 
with  this  treatment.    After  being  'clayed,' 
(the  effect  of  which  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  ta 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  grains,)  the  rice  is 
dried  enough  to  be  distributed  easily,  and 
strewed  in  the  trenches  as  before  dei^cribed. 
But  no  covering  of  earth  is  given ;  and  as  fast 
as  each  separate  piece  of  land  is  tlius  planted, 
(or  even  before  the  last  of  it  is  finished,)  the 
outer  trunk  door  is  lifted,  and  the  tide  admit- 
ted, slowly  and  gradually  at  first  to  flow  the 
land.     The  land  remains  undisturbed  under 
this  flow  until  the  sprouts,  which  are  at  first 
white,  become  green,  or  the  plants  rise  high 
enough  to  '  fork,'  or  for  the  firbl  two  leaves  to 

*  From  a  conunanicalion  to  the  Stale  Agrieoitiial 
Society  by  the  Hon.  R  F.  W.  AlUjum,  which  hM»  \»9gn 
poblished  since  thin  report  wa«  written,  I  learned  !b«l 
the  honor  of  haring  first  curd  and  Introdoeed  this 
important  improvraieai  in  tioe  eultare  ia  due  lo  Joka 
U.  AUitOD,  Ssq. 
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fieparaie,  which  will  be  when  the  plants  are 
one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  high,  and  at  from 
10  to  80  days,  according  to  the  weather.  After 
this,  the  water  is  passed  off,  and  the  land 
dried.  Floating  trash  should  previously  be 
removed,  as  before  stated.  If  the  surface 
Bhould  afterwards  become  too  dry,  the  water 
IB  admitted  to  flow  in  for  a  single  flood  tide, 
to  barely  wet  the  soil,  be  kept  shut  in  during 
the  next  ebb,  and  passed  out  and  again'  ex- 
cluded with  the  first  lowering  of  tide  there- 
after. 

•*  By  this  method  (of  *  planting  in  open 
trench')  the  longer  duration  of  the  first  flowing 
unites  and  brings  into  one  tlie  '  sprout*  and  the 
*  point  flow*  of  the  covered  planting.  At  the 
stages  now  reached  by  both,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  the  plantings  on  the  two  methods 
cease  to  differ,  and  thereafter  the  crops  on 
both  are  treated  alike,  and  will  be  described 
as  one. 

••  The  advantages  of  the  *  Open  Trench*  plan 
are  the  following : 

"First:  The  whole  labor  of  covering  is 
saved,  which  requires  twice  as  much  labor  as 
the  strewing  the  seeds. 

^Second:  The  depredations  of  birds  and 
other  vermin  are  prevented. 

••  Third :  Most  of  the  seeds  of  *  volunteer 
rice,'  and  other  weeds  and  grass  seeds,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  drawn  outride  of  the 
trenches  in  opening^  them;  and  instead  of 
being  again  drawn  back  into  the  drills  of  rice 
in  the  earth,  as  must  be  done  when  the  rice  is 
covered,  these  seeds  remain  and  grow  outside 
of  the  drills,  and  may  afterwards  be  more 
easily  destroyed  by  hoeing  or  pulling  out. 

"  Fourth :  If  a  freshet  of  the  river  compels 
the  water  of  the  *  sprout  flow*  to  be  kept  up 
much  longer  than  the  prescribed  termination, 
the  covered  rice  is  apt  to  rot;  of  which  there 
is  no  danger  on  the  *  Open  Trench*  plan.  The 
cause  of  this  important  difference  is  not  under- 
stood— though  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  light  m  the  one  case,  and  its 
excluMon  in  the  other. 

"  There  are  also  countervailing  objections  to 
the  *Op»»n  Trench'  plan,  which  will  be  named  : 

**  Fir«t :  The  long  continuation  of  the  water 
(which  sometimes,  in  easily  plantings  or  back- 
ward seasons,  may  extend  to  25  or  80  days) 
promotes  tlie  growth  of  water  grasses. 

"  Second :  In  light  soil,  the  loose  mould  mny 
be  so  moved  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  by 
high  windi>,  as  to  cover  much  of  the  seed  un- 
equally and  too  deep.* 

•*  Third :  The  same  operation  is  injurious  to 
ditches  and  drains,  by  carrying  soft  earth  into 
them. 

•*  And  fourth :  By  the  dashing  of  the  waves 

•  Thin  objpction  may  be  easily  obviated  by  letting 
ibe  loose  pulverized  moald  settle  before  sowing  the 
seed.  A  rain  will  effect  this  purpoee ;  and  without 
f^n,  it  mny  be  done  by  tarniDg  in  water  for  a  single 
tide,  and  drying  Just  before  sowing  the  rice. 


washing  the  sides  of  the  banks,  which  last  is 
the  greatest  defect  in  the  plan. 

*'Tbe  balancing  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  *Open  Trench'  plan  pre- 
vents either  that  or  the  other  mode  bein? 
generally  adopted  exclusively.  It  is  deemea 
best  to  choose  between  them  according  to  cir-  . 
cumstances ;  and  usually  to  plant  and  cover 
in  part  of  the  fields,  say  for  about  one  third 
of  the  crop,  and  to  leave  the  balance  in  open 
trench.'* 

First  ano  Second  Hoeinos,  and  the  **  Long 
Flow.**-**  The  rice,  (on  both  the  foregoing  plans 
of  planting,)  from  the  removal  of  the  water,  as 
already  stated,  remains  dry  until  the  plants 
have  acquired  enough  size  and  strength  to  re- 
sist the  pressure  of  the  light  earth  as  falling 
from  the  hoes.  Then  the  intervals  between 
the  'rows  are  hoed,  by  chopping  short  and 
shallow,  suited  to  the  then  low  state  of  the 
plants,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cover 
the  plants  by  clods;  and  all  clods  left  previ- 
ously on  the  plants  should  be  cleared  off  at 
this  hoeing;. 

**  The  nee  land  is  left  dry  from  the  first  hoe- 
ing until  after  tho  second,  which  is  to  be  given 
from  11  to  18  days  thereafter.  The  second 
hoeing  is  given  a  little  deeper  than  the  first ; 
and  any  large  weeds  or  grass  then  distinguish- 
able in  the  rows  are  pulled  up.  The  rice  then 
has  3  leaves,  and  is  6  or  8  mches  high.  If 
in  dry  weather,  the  land  is  left  dry  a  day  or 
two  after  this  second  hoeing,  for  the  uprooted 
weeds  to  die,  before  the  next  water  is  turned 
on ;  but  if  wet  weather,  the  land  is  flowed 
immediately.  This  is  the  '  long  flow.*  The 
water  is  raised  at  first  above  tl»e  tops  of  the 
plants,  so  as  to  float  off  trash,  bugs,  <fec,  which 
floating  stuff  will  be  driven  by  the  wind  into 
comers  of  the  fields,  and  should  be  eatliered 
up  and  removed.  Then  the  water  is  Towered, 
so  that  if  the  surface  of  the  field  be  as  level  as 
usual,  (and  as  it  ought  to  be,)  tlie  tips  of  the 
plants  are  then  seen  above  on  the  highest 
parts  of  the  field.  Tlien  the  water  is 
lowered  very  gradually,  and  during  several 
days,  until  the  tips  of  about  two  thirds  of  the 
plants  of  the  entire  field,  or  division  of  land, 
are  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  flow 
is  then  kept  stationary  at  this  precise  height 
(which  is  fixed  by  making  and  observmg 
marks  on  the  trunk  posts)  for  a  duration  of 
from  10  days  on  the  lightest  land  to  20  on  the 
stiffest,  when  the  water  is  again  entirely 
drawn  ofl^  which  closes  the  *  long  flow.'  This 
is  the  most  important  flow,  and  its  execution 
requires  judgment  and  careful  attention.  At 
this  critical  period,  a  field  of  rice  may  be 
much  injured  either  by  too  deep  flowing,  or  by 
suddenly  lowering  and  taking  off  the  water. 
If  the  flow  be  continued  too  long,  or  the  water 
be  drawn  off  when  the  roots  of  the  rice  are  in 
an  exhausted  condition,  the  plants  will  '  fox/ 
or  take  a  reddish-brown  tint 
"  Some  planters  change  the  water  during 
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this  flow,  preseryiog  the  same  leyel,  but  others 
object  to  it  If  the  eame  water  ia  continued, 
it  ferments,  and  a  frothy  scum  rises,  which, 
being  collected  bj  the  wind  in  particulfur  spots, 
will  adhere  to  and  kill  the  plants.  To  prevent 
this,  in  such  places  the  water  is  beaten  or 
agitated,  which  causes  the  scum  to  break  and 
sink  to  the  bottom." 

Thuid  and  FouaTH  Hokinos,  amdthk  '*  Lat- 
BY  Flow.*' — "  When  the  earth  has  become  dry, 
the  third  hoeing  is  given,  still  deeper  than  the 
preceding,  and  afterwards  each  Land  passes 
over  his  task,  and  pulls  the  grass  out  of  the 
rows.  The  field  then  remains  untouched  and 
kept  well  drained  until  the  plants  are  about 
to  joint,  when  the  fourth  hoeing  is  given,  light, 
and  pulverizing  all  large  masses  left  by  the 
preceding  deeper  digging.  The  water  is  then 
again  put  on,  and  kept  at  about  the  same 
height  as  during  the  preceding  '  long  flow ;' 
and  this  is  maintained  until  the  rice  is  fully 
headed,  and  the  blossoms  dropped.  The  water 
is  then  raised  as  high  as  may  be  done  without 
danger  to  the  banks.  It  serves  to  support  the 

Elants,  and  prevent  their  being  laid  or  tangled 
y  high  winds.  This  entire  flowing  is  termed 
the  *  lay-by  water,'  it  beinff  the  last^  It  should 
have  been  mentioned  that  during  the  earl^  and 
low  stage  of  it,  there  is  a  distinct  operation  of 
the  hands  passing  over  the  ground  with  bas- 
kets, and  pulling  out  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  volunteer  rice,  tick-grass,  and  other  weeds, 
which  would,  if  left,  by  admiztui'e,  injure  the 
quaUty  of  the  fi;rain.  The  volunteer  rice  is 
carried  ofif ;  ana  all  other  weeds  are  knotted 
together  in  handfuls  and  trodden  in  the  wet 
earth  under  water,  so  as  to  be  certainly  killed. 
These  two  operations  are  performed  at  dif- 
ferent and  the  most  convenient  times  during 
the  flow.'* 

llAavESTiNG. — "The  rice  ripens  usually 
rom  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  September. 
When  all  the  grains  are  hard,  except  the 
lower  two  or  three  at  the  bottom  of  each 
head,  (though  the  stem  and  leaves  are  quite 
green,)  the  crop  is  ready  for  reaping.  And 
when  the  time  for  the  commencement  of  reap- 
ing is  determined  upon,  the  water  is  drawn 
off  of  the  field  just  the  day  before,  or  it  may  be 
best  the  preceding  ebb  tide ;  and  the  reaping 
may  be  begun  when  the  flow  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely passed  ofL  The  reaping  is  performed 
by  the  sickle.  Each  hand  usually  carries  a 
breadth  of  three  rice  rows.  Some  planters 
have  four  rows  carried  The  stubble  is  left 
about  twelve  inches  high — or  higher  if  of 
rank  growth.  The  reaped  rice  is  laid  in  hand- 
fuls as  cut,  in  rows,  on  the  stubble,  to  cure. 
The  stubble  is  abundantly  thick  to  thus  sup- 
port the  rice,  unless  the  growth  is  very  thm, 
or  has  partially  failed. 

**  All  the  rice  reaped  from  morning  until 
noon  of  one  day,  is  usually  enough  cured  to 
be  sheaved  by  noon  the  next  oay,  and  re- 
moved to  the  barn-yard  before  night.    The 


test  of  its  being  dry  enough,  is  when  no  joioe 
can  be  made  to  exude  frrau  the  joints,  when 
twisted  together  by  strong  pressure.  Tio 
rice  is  then  bound  or  tied  up  in  sheaves,  as 
large  as  single  lengths  of  the  reaped  rioe  will 
serve  to  tie  around.  The  sheaves  are  gener- 
ally made  smaller  than  this.  The  sheaved 
rice  is  immediately  carried  to  the  barn-yard 
on  the  heads  of  the  laborers,  if  near  enoi^ 
or  by  water  in  large  Jlais^  if  fax  from  ^ 
bam.  It  is  there  put  up  in  small  cocks  or 
ria 's,  to  remain  until  dry  enough  to  be  pat  into 
larger  long  ricks  or  larger  round  stada,to 
remain  until  taken  down  for  thrashii^.  Tbe 
mode  of  putting  up  the  rice  in  the  rido  or 
stacks  cannot  be  well  made  clear  by  mere 
description.  Tbe  execution,  however,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  of  the  round  stacks  is  admirable. 
The  latter  is  the  best  mode,  when  well  pe^ 
formed.  The  loss  or  injury  of  the  grain  bf 
the  exposure  before  thrashmg,  is  not  usuallj 
considerable,  when  the  ricking  or  stacking  hai 
been  well  executed." 

VoLUNTExa  RioB. — **  What  is  called '  Vol 
unteer  Rice'  is  the  product  of  grains  scattered 
at  the  previous  harvest,  and  which  remam  on 
or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  throo|^ 
winter,  and  come  up  with  the  next  nlaotod 
crop.    By  this  long  exposure  to  cold,  wet 
and  ovembw,  as  would  occur  in  a  state  of 
nature,  it  seems  that  the  plant  is  disposed  to 
revert  from  its  artificial  (»aracter  and  qnaK- 
ties,  as  before  improved  by  cidture,.to  its  prt- 
vious  natural  character  and  habiU.    At  least 
this  is  the  only  reason  that  I  can  oonoeive  fcr 
the  singular  production  and  qualities  of  vol- 
unteer rice.    The  plants  thus  produced,  and 
also  the  product  of  their  seeds^  as  genendly 
believed,  if  saved  with  the  crop  and  planted, 
become  intennixed  with  the  good  seed,  have 
grains  with  a  red  anterior  skin  or  pellide,  ia- 
stead  of  white,  as  of  ordinary  and  good  rice. 
There  are  four  different  and  common  kinds  of 
volunteer  rice,  and  even  different  yarietiei 
among  each  of  these,  in  the  lighter  or  deeper 
tint  of  redness,  or  less  or  greater  thii^neas  of 
the  red  pellicle.    These  four  kinds  of  red  or 
volunteer  rice,  all  agreeing  in  having  a  red 
pellicle,  are  distinguished  as  foUo'ws: 

First  White  chaffed  samples. 

Second.  With  white  chaff,  having  a  black 
point,  and  spike  to  one  end  of  the  cnaff.  Tkos 
IS  the  ordinary  and  general  kind 

Third.  With  yellow  cbafi^  and  baviqg  a 
loi^  point 

The  seeds  of  all  these  three  fall  c>ff  00 
easily,  as  nu-ely  to  be  harvetted  and  brooghi 
to  the  barn-yard;  and  especially  the  last, 
which  drops  its  seed  before  they  seem  ripe. 

Fourth.  With  yellow  chaff;  and  like  the 
last  except  that  the  seeds  do  not  fall  off  io 
the  field,  and  the  grains  cannot  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  good  rice,  while  the  chaff  re- 
mams  unbroken. 

**  All  these,  except  the  last  kind,  may  b« 
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^tistiDgnished  in  the  field  before  maturing 
the  seeds,  and  by  using  care  and  labor 
enough,  the  plants  pulled  out  and  destroyed. 
But  the  last  kind  cannot  be  known  either 
oo  the  stalk  or  in  the  chaff  But  with 
all  the  care  used  to  keep  land  clear  of  red 
rice,  it  continues  more  or  less  infested  with 
all  the  kinds.  And  though  the  grain  is  not 
the  worse  in  any  thing  but  some  slight  re- 
mains of  red  tint,  so  despotic  is  Fashion  in 
the  market,  that  a  crop  of  rice  loses  greatly 
in  appreciation  if  thus  showing  many  grains 
of  volunteer  rice.  I  have  been  informed  that 
in  Italy  the  admixture  is  not  regarded  br  the 
buyers  for  home  consumption.  The  plants 
of  volunteer  rice  are  usually  the  most  hardy, 
thrifty  and  luxuriant  of  the  crop — which 
helps  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  is  rice  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  its  natural  and 
hardy  character. 

^  As  there  are  different  varieties  of  cultiva- 
ted rice,  it  is  probable  that  to  this  difference 
of  origin  may  be  owing  the  different  kinds  of 
volunteer  rice.  A  white  chaffed  rice  was  for- 
merly generally  cultivated,  which  has  been 
miiversally  substituted  by  Uie  'gold  seed '  or 
yellow  chaffed  rice. 

"  The  circumstances  stated  require  great 
care  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
growth,  and  still  more  the  increase  of  volun- 
teer rice,  which  is  indeed  a  very  injurious 
weed  to  the  crop ;  both  because  its  own  pro- 
duct (if  it  were  worth  any  thing)  is  mostlv 
lost  to  the  crop,  and  moreover  that  what  of  it 
is  saved  serves  to  contamiuate  the  seed,  and 
lower  the  quality  and  market  price  of  the 
crop  for  sale." 

Resting  and  Manuring  Riob  Land. — ^"The 
cultivation  of  rice  on  embanked  marsh  lands 
is  generally  continued  year  after  year,  for  a 
long  time,  without  cessation  or  rest  to  the 
land.  But  rich  and  deep  as  is  the  alluvial 
soil,  it  becomes  tired  and  gradually  less  pro- 
ductive under  this  unceasing  and  unchanged 
production  of  rice,  and  it  is  found  profitable 
to  give  rest,  and  also  mabure,  to  the  land 
when  long  cultivated.  Most  planters,  who 
have  land  enough,'^ ve  a  years  rest  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  {Jways  find  a  profit  from 
it,  in  the  increase  of  the  next  year's  cultiva- 
tioD.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  in- 
crease may  not  be  truly  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  alternation  or  change  of  growth,  as  well 
as  to  the  improvement  of  fertility.  Mr.  John 
H.  Allston  rests  his  land  (which  is  clay  soil 
on  the  Pee  Dee)  for  two  years  together,  keep- 
ing it  dry  during  the  time,  and  he  finds  that 
this,  if  done  once  in  10  or  12  years,  will  add 
60  per  cent,  to  the  next  crop,  or  raise  it  fi'om 
a  previous  product  of  40  bushels  to  60  per 
acre.  Manuring  with  the  rice  straw  is  also 
practised  with  advantage  by  those  planters 
who  have  no  high-land  or  other  culture,  or 
not  enough  to  require  the  straw  as  manure. 
Dr.  Heriot  is  one  of  these,  and  has  lately 


applied  his  rice-straw  to  fields  thrown  out  of 
rice  culture  for  that  year,  and  cultivated 
(drv,  of  course)  in  cow-peas.  This  change 
and  manuring  he  has  fouud  to  double  the 
next  crop  of  rice.  Colonel  Belie  has,  by 
manuring  and  rest,  made  upwards  of  90 
bushels  of  (rough)  rice  to  the  acre.  Both  he 
and  Dr.  Heriot  own  and  raise  on  Sandy  Is- 
land, of  which  barren  sandy  soil  is  their  only 
highland,  and  on  which  their  manure  was  be_ 
fore  entirely  thrown  away,  or  left  to  rot  i ' 
waste,  without  producing  the  most  transient 

productive  power." — JEd,  Ruffin. 

• 

RICE  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES,  Etc.— 
Col.  Ward,  of  South  Carolina,  says  that,  m  1 845, 
he  planted  a  field  of  16  acres  in  rice  of  two 
different  kinds,  known  as  long  and  small  grain. 
The  long  grain  produced  rough  rice  876 
bushels,  making  clean  rice  10,754  lbs.,  worth 
$404  67,  and  a  residuum  of  519  82,  or  16 
bushels  and  7  quarts  of  small  or  broken  rice, 
and  81  bushels  of  flour.  There  was  then,  per 
acre  of  merchantable  rice,  1,344^  lbs.,  worth 
$50  58  per  acre.  The  sm^  grain  produced 
348  bushels  rough  rice,  making  12,767  lbs., 
worth  $404  56.  There  was,  then,  per  a<Sre, 
l,S45i^  lbs.  of  merchantable  rice,  worth 
$50  87,  and  a  residuum  of  16  bushels  and 
23  quarts  of  broken  rice  and  88  bushels  of 
flour. 

In  1846,  Dr.  R  T.  Hewitt  planted  a  field 
of  25  acres  in  alternate  beds,  as  in  the  fore- 
going case.  His  results  were,  long  grain, 
392  bushels  rough  rice,  making  12,099  lbs. 
clean  rice,  or  968  lbs.  nearly,  per  acre,  worth 
$48  81  to  the  acre,  and  a  residuum  of  4} 
bushels  of  small  rice  and  40^  bushels  of  flour. 
The  small  grain  produced  381  bushels,  making 
11,065  lbs.  clean  rice,  being  885.2  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  and  worth  $39  51|  to  the  acre,  with  a 
residuum  of  5^  bushels  of  small  rice  and  37 
bushels  of  flour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  that  these  small  residuary  portions 
of  the  unmerchantable  product  are  used  on 
the  plantations,  either  as  food  lor  the  hands 
or  the  stock  upon  it 

It  is  also  of  value  to  note  the  rate,  per 
pound,  at  which  the  rice  appears  to  have  been 
sold : 

Poaodt.      Va]a«     Rate  per  pound. 

First  ptrcel,  long 

gniio, 10,764  t404  67  2%,  cts.  n«arly. 

Do.    do.    small,  10,767    404  M  ^)i        « 
Second  parcel,  long 

grain, 19,099     647  63  4.44cts. 

Do.     do.    smaU,  U,065    403  06  4.46    <« 

This  will  give  an  average  price  of  4.09 
cents,  nearly,  for  the  varieties,  as  stated,  per 
pound,  in  the  two  years  1845  and  1846,  and 
an  average  money  product  to  the  acre  of 
$45  14  nearly,  an  average  product  in  bushels 
of  rough  rice  of  86|  nearly,  and  an  average 
product  of  merchantable  rice  of  1,090  lbs. 

The  highest  price  per  pound  is  4.46  centa^ 
the  lowest  Sf  cents ;  the  largest  product  per 
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acre  of  clean  rice  is  1,842{  lb§^  the  small- 
est  is  885.2  lbs. — making  tlie  product  of  the 
first  60  per  cent  larger  than  tliat  of  the 
second,  per  acre  of  clean  rice;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
latter  was  n'l  more  than  a  common  crop,  even 
if  the  former  were  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
hence  making  it  a  safe  basis  to  make  calcu- 
lations upon. 

Are  there  not,  among  your  readers,  some 
Carolinians  and  Georgians,  who  would  be  able 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture, cost  of  it,  and  the  probable  results  t  1 
am  persuaded  that  the  southern  pai't  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  proper  direction  of  labor 
and  capital,  could  monopolize  the  supply  of 
rice  as  it  now  does  of  cotton,  and  thus  add 
another  strong  item  to  the  strong  influences 
she  now  possesses  on  the  commerce  and 
destiny  of  the  world,  and  render  her  institu- 
tions more  safe  and  her  property  more  pro- 
fitable. Could  the  vast  quantities  of  rich 
marsh  lands  that  exist  on  our  Atlantic  and 
Quif  coasts  be  converted  into  rice  fields,  a 
very  exten^iv6  opening  would  be  made  for  an 
additional  application  of  slave  labor,  and  con- 
sequent security  and  advantage  to  our  section 
of  the  country.  But  the  cultivation  of  the 
low-land  rice  need  not  be  confined  to  tlie 
coasts  and  marshes  of  the  Atlantic,  tlie  Gulf 
and  the  Mississippi.  Throughout  the  south 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  susceptible 
of  being  fl(X)ded  by  springs  and  perennial 
streams,  far  in  the  interior,  and  capable  of 
produciug  the  most  heavy  crops  of  rice  at  tlie 
smallest  cost,  either  for  land  preparation  or 
culture,  and  in  portions  of  the  country  the 
most  healthful  and  inviting. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  rice  in  China, 
noticed  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1847, 
page  173,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  in- 
terior of  a  great  part  of  the  southern  country. 
The  large  flats  along  small  streams,  capable 
of  being  dammed  and  thrown  over  lai^e 
tracts  of  lands,  and  the  springs  that  so  gener- 
ally issue  from  the  hills  that  border  these 
fiats  that  may  so  easily  be  turned  upon  them, 
render  floodiojj:,  in  many  places,  a  work  of  the 
sii<allest  possible  cos^  and  of  the  utmost 
safety  and  security. 

RICE  ESTATE  OF  GOV.  AIKEN,  OF 
S.  0. — While  upon  the  subject  of  rice,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  introducing,  from  the 
American  Agriculturist,  the  sketch  of  a  visit, 
by  Solon  R»binson,  E^q.,  to  Jehossee  Island, 
the  magnificent  rice  estate  of  £x  (Governor 
Aiken,  of  South  Carolina.  We  have  ourselves 
frequently  passed  this  plantation,  between 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  know  that  it  is 
ODe  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world : 

This  island  contains  about  3,800  acres,  no 
part  of  which  is  over  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above 
tide,  and  not  more  than  200  to  800  acres 


but  what  was  subject  to  overflow,  until 
dyked  out  by  an  amount  of  labor  almost  in- 
conceivable to  be  performed  by  individual 
enterprise,  when  we  also  take  mto  account 
the  many  miles  of  navigable  canals  and 
smaller  ditches.  There  are  1,500  acres  of 
rice  land^y  divided  into  convenient  compart- 
ments  for  floodmg,  by  substantial  banks,  and 
all  laid  off  in  beds,  between  ditches  three  feet 
deep  and  only  thirty-five  feet  apart  Part  of 
the  land  was  tide-water  marsh,  and  part  of 
it  timber  swamp.  Besides  this,  Gov.  Aiken 
cultivates  500  acres  in  com, oats,  and  potatoes; 
the  balance  is  gardens,  yards,  lawns,  and  in 
woodi^  pasture  and  unreclaimed  swamps 
Wood  is  becoming  scarce  on  the  island — so 
much  so  that  he  drives  the  steam-engine,  to 
thrash  the  crop,  by  burning  straw,  which 
answers  a  good  purpose,  but  is  of  doubtfdl 
economy ;  though  he  intends  carefully  to  save 
and  apply  the  ashes,  which  are  yery  abund- 
ant, and  note  the  difference,  in  value,  between 
that  application  and  the  manure  made  from 
the  decomposed  straw.  It  is  generally  cJ- 
culated  that  two  thirds  of  the  straw  wiU  be 
sufficient  fuel  to  thrash  the  crop,  but  Gov. 
Aiken  has  not  found  it  sa  He  says  there  k 
no  more  danger  of  fire  in  the  use  of  Btrav 
than  in  any  other  fuel.  The  flue  is  carried 
off  fifty  or  sixty  feet  along  the  ground,  and 
there  rises  in  a  tall  stack  that  never  emiU  anjf 
sparks.  Sugar  planters,  and  all  fiu'mers  who 
use  steam,  may  do  well  to  notice  this.  I 
recollect  Mr.  Burgwyn  carries  his  off  firom  his 
barn  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  eftct 

Governor  Aiken,  however,  has  one  improve- 
ment that  I  recollect  mentioning  to  Mr.  R  be 
would  require ;  that  is,  a  **  man  hole**  into  this 
fiue,  to  enable  him  to  clean  out  the  great  ac> 
cumulation  of  cinders  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stack.  In  Gov.  Aiken's  there  are  two,  which 
are  closed  bv  iron  covers. 

The  thrashing  apparatus  is  a  most  conve- 
nient one.  The  sheaves  are  brought  from  ths 
stacks  in  the  sreat  smooth  yard  to  a  large 
shed  where  all  the  shultered  grain  can  be 
saved,  and  are  there  opened  and  bud  on 
carriers,  similar  to  cane  carriers,  which  canr 
them  up  to  these  machines  in  the  seoood 
story,  where  the  grain  is  separatin]  from  the 
straw,  and  falls  down  into  winnowing  ma- 
chines, from  whence  it  is  removed  by  haixl  (it 
might  be  carried  by  machinery)  to  another 
part  of  the  building,  over  a  canal,  and  is  let 
down  into  boats  to  carry  it  about  half  a  mite 
to  the  hulling -mill,  which  is  exactly  hke  CoL 
Carson's,  and  driven  by  tide.  It  is  carried 
from  the  boats  to  the  mill  by  band,  or  rather 
head,  where  a  little  head-work  of  another 
kind  would  take  it  up  out  of  the  boat  by 
elevators. 

The  straw  is  consumed  almost  as  fitst  as 
thrashed.  And  here  the  saving  of  labor  id 
getting  wood,  as  well  as  the  saripg  of  labor 
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ID  stacking  the  straw  and  hauling  manure, 
must  be  taken  into  account,  as  an  offset  to 
the  loss  of  manure  in  burning  the  straw. 

The  rice,  for  seed,  is  always  thrashed  by 
Band,  as  experience  has  taught  that  the 
Titality  of  a  conaiderable  portion  is  injured  in 
the  thrashing-machines.  It  U  juH  no  with 
wheat.  [An  experienced  farmer  thinks  about 
ooe  grain  in  500  is  injured  by  thrashing  with 
machines,  and,  as  about  six  per  cent  by  the 
last  process,  there  is  still  a  ^eat  pecuniary 
advantage  in  favor  of  thrashing  with  a  ma- 
dune. — Eds.  J 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  two  to 
three  bushels*,  planted  in  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart,  opened  oy  trenching  ploughs ;  and,  sin- 
gular as  it  may  sound  to  rome  other  rice 
planters,  Governor  Aiken  ploughs  all  of  the 
land  that  will  bear  a  mule  or  horse,  of  whicli 
be  works  about  forty,  and  twenty  oxen. 

Com  is  generally  planted  in  hillsi,  upon  the 
upland  part  of  the  island,  which  is  sandy,  four 
by  five  feet,  two  stalks  in  a  place,  and  yields 
an  average  of  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Corn, 
tipon  the  low  or  rice  land,  does  not  yield  well, 
though  it  makes  very  large  stalks.  With 
sweet  potatoes,  on  the  contrurv,  the  low  land 
produces  nearly  double,  and  of  better  quality, 
averaging  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  fre 
^uently  400  busheU  The  average  yield  of 
nee  is  45  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  upon  one 
«ghty-acre  lot  the  average  yield  is  64  oushels. 
The  crop  upon  that  lot,  last  year,  was  5,100 
bushels,  weighing  284,600 lbs.;  that  is,  46  lbs. 
to  the  bushel.  This  made  229  barrels  of 
whole  rice,  two  barrels  of  middling,  and  two 
and  a  half  barrels  of  small  rice,  which,  at 
600  lbs.  each,  (probably  about  20  lbs.  below 
the  average,)  would  make  140,100  lbs.  This, 
at  three  cents,  will  give  the  very  snug  sum  of 
$4,208  for  the  crop  of  80  acres. 

The  average  annual  sales  of  the  place  do 
Dot  vary  materially  from  $25,000,  and  the 
average  annual  expenses  not  far  from  $10,000, 
of  which  sum  $2,000  is  paid  the  overseer,  who 
is  the  only  white  man  upon  the  place,  besides 
the  owner,  who  is  always  absent  during  the 
eickly  months  of  summer.  All  the  engineers, 
millers,  smiths,  carpenters  and  sailors,  are 
black.  A  vessel,  belonging  to  the  island,  goes 
twice  a  week  to  Charleston  and  carries  a 
cargo  of  one  hundred  casks.  The  last  crop 
was  1,500  casks;  the  year  before,  1,800, 
and  all  provisions  and  grain  required  made 
apon  the  place.  Last  year,  there  was  not 
more  than  naif  a  supply  of  provisions. 

Like  nearly  all  the  lower-country  planta 
tions,  the  diet  of  the  people  is  principally 
vegetable.  Those  who  work  **ta8k  work" 
receive,  as  rations,  half  a  bushel  of  sweet 
potatoes  a  week,  or  six  quarts  of  corn-meal  or 
rice,  with  beef  or  pork,  or  mutton  occasion- 
ally, say  two  or  three  meals  a  week.  As  all 
the  tasKs  are  very  lights  affording  them  nearly 


one  fourth  of  the  time  to  ra'se  a  crop  for 
themselves,  they  always  have  an  abundance^ 
and  sell  a  good  deal  for  cash.  They  also  raise 
pigs  and  poultry,  tliough  seldom  for  their  owD 
eating.  They  catch  a  great  many  fisii,  oys- 
ters, crabs,  &c. 

The  carpenters,  millers,  <fec,  who  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  crop  for 
themselves,  draw  Lirge  rations,  I  thiuk  a 
bushel  of  com  a  week,  which  gives  them  a 
surplus  for  sale.  The  children  and  non- 
workers  are  fed  on  corn-bread,  hominy,  mo- 
lasses, rice,  potatoes,  soup,  <&c 

The  numoer  of  negroes  upon  the  place  is 
just  about  700,  occupying  84  double  frame 
houses,  each  contain ii>g  two  tenements  of 
three  rooms  to  a  family,  besides  the  cockloft. 
Each  tenement  has  its  separate  door  and 
window,  and  a  good  bricK  fireplace,  and 
nearly  all  have  a  garden  paled  ia  There  are 
two  common  hospitals  and  a  **  lying-in  hos- 
pital,** and  a  very  neat,  commoclious  church, 
which  is  well  filled,  every  Sabbath,  with  an 
orderly,  pious  congregation,  and  service  per- 
formed by  a  respectable  Methodist  clergyman, 
who  also  performs  the  baptismal,  communion, 
marriage  and  l^urial  rites. 

There  is  a  small  stock  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  kept  upon  the  place  for  meat,  which 
are  only  allowed  to  come  upon  Uie  fields  in 
winter,  under  charge  of  keepers.  The  build- 
ings are  all  of  wood,  but  generally  plain,  sub- 
stantial and  good.  Tliere  is  a  pretty  good 
supplv  of  tools,  carts,  boats,  <!bc,  and  the  land 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  $100  an  acre,  for  the 

rice  land,  which  would  be, $150,000 

The  600  acres  upland,  $25  per  acre,       12,500 

The  negroes,  at  $300  each, 210,000 

Stock,  tools  and  other  property,  say,       7,500 

$380,000 
which  will  show  rather  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
made  from  sales  of  crops,  notwithstanding 
the  amount  of  sales  look  so  large. 

Now,  the  owner  of  all  this  property  lives 
in  a  very  humble  cottage,  embowered  in 
dense  shrubbery  and  making  no  sliow,  and  is, 
in  fact,  as  a  dwelling  for  a  gentleman  of 
wealth,  far  inferior,  in  point  of  elegance  and 
convenience,  to  any  negro  house  upon  the 
place,  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  that  class  of 
people. 

He  and  his  family  are  as  plain  and  unosten- 
tatious, in  their  manners,  as  the  house  tlicj 
live  in ;  but  they  pos.<ess,  in  a  most  emiueut 
degree,  that  true  politeness  and  hospitality 
that  will  win  upon  your  heart  and  make 
you  feel  at  home  in  their  humble  cot,  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  will  enjoy  a  visit  there 
better  than  in  a  palace. 

Nearly  all  the  land  has  been  reclaimed;  and 
the  buildings,  except  the  house,  erected  new, 
within  the  twenty  years  Umt  Governor  Aiken 
has  owned  the  island.    I  fully  believe  that  be 
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IB  more  concerned  to  make  his  people  com- 
fortable and  bappj,  than  he  is  to  make 
money. 

RICE  OF  THE  UPLANDS.— A  corre- 
spondcut  of  the  Pendleton  (South  Carolina) 
Farmer  and  Planter  communicates  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  experiments  in  cultivat- 
ing Upland  Rice : 

Say  to  Broomsedge,  that  some  planters  in 
Williamsburg  planted  their  cotton  lands  all 
in  rice  last  year,  and  tended  in  the  same  way 
as  they  would  cotton,  and  were  successful  in 
a  crop,  and  think  it  is  better  business  than 
five  or  six  cent  cotton.  I  would  say,  for  my 
own  part,  that  rice  is  very  easily  made.  Plant 
it  from  two  to  three  and  a  hall  feet  apart  in 
drills,  and  keep  the  grass  out  of  it  If  seeded 
from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  oi  April, 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  obtained,  if  the 
season  is  not  too  dry  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. When  I  say  good  crop,  I  mean  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
tide  way  of  planting  is  quite  different,  be- 
cause the  lanas  are  rich,  and  convenience  of 
water  makes  it  mature  better.  The  tide- 
water growers  plant  from  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  in  the  drill,  and  sow  at  least  two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  For  our  up  country, 
from  one  peck  to  one  half  bushel  is  quite 
enough.  I  made  this  year  from  two  acres 
about  seventy-five  bushels  of  fine  heavy  rice 
— seeded  and  tended  precisely  as  cotton. 

Another  writer  says:  Some  four  years  since, 
I  cleared  a  piece  of  land,  through  which  there 
ran  a  branch  in  my  skirts  of  land  too  wet  for 
com ;  on  these  necks  I  sowed  rice,  in  rows 
where  I  could  make  them,  and  where  too  wet 
to  make  rows,  I  sowed  broadcast,  none  of 
which  received  any  culture,  and  yielded  a 
barrel  of  clean  rice,  at  the  rice  mill  of  T.  Gas- 
saway,  some  six  miles  from  Pendleton.  My 
second  effort  was  with  the  upland  rice;   I 

{)lauted  between  the  drills  in  my  com  (on 
and  known  here  as  second  bottom)  about 
three  half  pints ;  this  was  worked  as  my  com, 
the  product  one  and  a  half  bushels  from  the 
thrashing  machine.  My  third  effort  was  made 
this  summer,  both  on  lands  rather  wet  for 
com,  and  on  that  of  the  most  elevated  lands 
on  my  farm ;  I  planted  the  wet  lands  in  drills, 
three  and  a  half  by  one  foot,  which  was 
worked  as  my  com,  and  made  as  good  rice  as 
I  have  ever  seen ;  that  on  the  highlands  was 
planted  between  the  drills  in  my  com — it  was 
feeble  when  young,  and  required  care  in  its 
culture,  yet  1  am  of  opinion  it  yielded  more 
food  for  my  family  than  the  com  of  the  same 
field. 

The  grain  of  rice  is  not  all  ,that  b  useful ; 
the  straw  being  soft,  is  easily  cut  by  the 
knife,  and  masticated  by  the  horse  and  cow, 
of  which  they  are  extremely  fond.  My  mode 
of  freeing  the  rice  from  the  straw  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  thrashing  and  cleaning  wheat 


RICE  PRODUCT  IN  LOUISIANA.— It 
was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  perused  an 
article  upon  the  subject  of  Rice  in  one  of  voor 
numbers;  a  product  that  ha*  latterly  beea 
diminishing,  I  think,  in  this  state,  tlie  laadi 
being  bought  up  for  the  perhaps  more  lucn- 
ti  ve  crop  of  sugar.  Though  not  quite  so  heavy 
in  its  gross  amount  as  our  two  great  sUplei; 
yet  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  Ur« 
parish,  (Plaquemines,)  and  other  parts  of  tie 
state,  are  devoted  to  its  productioo.  This 
crop  is  more  to  be  valued,  as  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  middling  and  poorer  classes,  giv- 
ing to  them  a  neat  and  comfortable  support, 
and  to  many  a  handsome  revenue.  Butlittle 
capital  is  required  in  its  cultivatioo,  ami  it 
constitutes  a  particularly  healthy  food  'm 
damp  southern  latitudes.  The  consumptiai 
of  it  is  immense ;  and  from  having  been  used 
a  short  time  past  in  this  county  as  a  luxury, 
it  is  now  to  oe  found  on  all  well  anaqged 
tables  in  the  Union. 

In  regarding  the  expensive  and  laboriooi 
works  of  a  South  Carohna  rice  plantation,  ooe 
accustomed  to  the  manner  of  its  cultivatko 
here  cannot  but  be  stmck  with  th«  very 
small  difference  in  the  yield,  and  the  vast 
difference  in  labor.    The  quality,  however,  ii 
different      South    Carolina  rice  commsiA 
from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  a  cent  b«ie 
more  than  Louisiana.     This  arises  from  tvo 
causes — the  Louisiana  rice  not  being  as  white, 
and  the  grains  being  more  broken  than  the 
Carolina.    Both  of  these  faults,  I  believe,  can 
be  remedied  by  cultivation  and  improvement! 
of  machinery.    I  hoped  to  have  seen  in  your 
article  on  the  subject,  the  reason  that  some 
rice  breaks  more  in  cleaning  than  othem  His 
difference  in  whiteness,  I  am  aware,  proceeds 
from  the  inferior  manner  of  preparing  it  for 
market    Can  you  not  point  out  the  means  «f 
remedying  the  former  defect,  which  most  pro- 
ceed m>m  the  culture  ?    These  are  the  two 
objectionable  thmgs  against  Creole  or  Loa» 
iana  rice.     It  is,  however,  much  siweeter,  and 
not  so  apt  to  get  musty  as  the  imported    I 
have  heard  exactly  opposite  reasons  given  by 
the  planters  here  for  tne  first  of  these  faolta 
Certainly'the  improvement  of  a  crop  ao  ina- 
portant  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitaBti 
of  our  state,  tending  to  the  division  of  our 
farminz  labors,  a  result  most  anxiously  to  be 
desired,  from  the  low  prices  of  both  sugar  and 
cotton,  should  occupy  most  particular  attentioiL 

The  rice  crop,  from  the  great  care  with  vhidi 
it  is  made  here,  the  extreme  richness  of  ths 
land,  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  to  it  and 
perhaps,  it  may  be,  the  enervated  habits  ef 
the  people  generally,  has  never  been  fostered 
or  reduced  to  a  science,  as  in  other  oountriei^ 
where  the  soils  are  poorer  and  climate  worae. 
I  have  conversed  with  many  intelligent  Sooth 
Carolina  planters  and  managers  of  piantatioo% 
and  they  all  agree  that  the  land  is  suitable 
and  climate  proper  to  vie  here  with  Carolina^ 
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in  both  qoaDtity  and  quality.  There  U  this 
difference  iu  favor  of  the  cultivatioo  of  rice  in 
liOuisiana,  on  the  borders  of  our  rivers  and 
tributaries : — It  is  well  known  that  in  Oaro- 
lina,  on  the  rice  plantations,  the  water  used  is 
tide  water,  with  little  or  no  current,  and  the 
Bwamps  large ;  that  the  water  lies  on  large 
districts,  sometimes  drawn  off,  at  others  let  on, 
leaving  great  fields  subject  to  the  influence 
of  a  burning  sun,  creating  malaria,^  and  en- 
gendering the  worst  kind  of  disease,  insomuch 
that  the  planters  yearlv  leave  the  country  for 
the  cities,  where  smoke  and  fires,  or  some 
other  causes,  seem  to  dispel  the  evil. 

Such  is  not  the  case  tiere.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  rice  plantations,  both  as 
regards  whites  and  blacks,  are  more  healthy 
than  the  sugar  and  cotton.  From  what  cause 
doe:§  this  arise  t  has  been  often  asked  by  many. 
With  the  bame  hot  sun  and  climate,  and  occu- 
pying a  district  of  thirty  to  forty  miles  on 
Doth  sides  of  the  river,  with  but  two  or  three 
•u^r  plantations,  at  long  distances,  there 
exists  almost  one  undivided  rice-field,  making 
on  an  average  about  thirty  thousand  barrels 
of  clean  rice  yearly,  and  overflowing  the 
whole  country  around  them,  except  a  few 
front  acres,  generally  appropriated  to  com  and 
potatoes.  There  can  be  but  one  cause  for  its 
bealtli.  The  fall  of  the  land  is  abrupt  to  the 
bayous  and  lakes  behmd,  and  the  sea  being 
near,  at  the  time  the  Mississippi  is  high  the 
rice  is  at  the  watering  stage,  and  the  water 
here  not  being  taken  off  at  all,  is  kept  con- 
stantly running  from  the  river  back,  prevent- 
ing the  back-water  from  ever  becoming 
Btagnant,  and  carrying  of^  with  the  rapidity 
of  it3  current,  the  vegetable  matter  that  in 
decomposing  causes  malaria.  The  water,  too, 
being  drawn  off  at  so  late  a  date,  the  land 
does  not  dry  sufficiently  early  to  cause  de- 
composition, before  the  cooler  and  stormy 
months  come  on  and  disperse  it.  Most  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  country  so  thickly  settled 
in  southern  latitudes  as  the  rice-planting  part 
of  the  parish  of  Plaquemines,  has  a  greater 
amount  of  healthy  people  and  fine  children. 
Why  is  not  more  attention  paid  to  the  im- 
pruvemeut  of  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  this  valuable  and  lucrative  staple  ? 

The  rice  planters,  as  a  body,  generally  con- 
sist of  those  who  have  but  small  farms,  not 
wealthy,  and  hitherto  almost  entirely  unedu- 
cated, and  unable,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
means,  to  vary  their  crops  from  their  general 
routine ;  and  not  Imving  the  capital  to  put  up 
sufi&ciently  valuable  machinery,  and  to  prop- 
erly prepare  their  crops  for  market,  nor  yet 
to  get  out  more  than  ten  to  twelve  barrels  a 
day,  they  have  never  progressed  since  their 
commencement  This,  too,  while  our  other 
staples  have  advanced  beyond  the  most  san- 
gume  expectations;  having,  at  this  present 
moment,  we  may  say,  stocked  the  whole  world. 

The  common  system  of  rice-planting  here, 


is  to  begin  in  FebruaiT  to  dig  out  the  ditches, 
which,  m  a  farm  of  four  acres  front  on  the 
river,  consbt  of  one  ditch,  four  feet  wide  or 
more,  four  to  five  feet  deep,  running  from  the 
river  to  the  swamp,  with  a  dam  or  gate  be 
hind,  at  right  angles,  to  this  main  ditch.  At 
every  half-acre  is  a  two-foot  cross  ditch,  with 
a  bank  behind  it  to  confine  the  water  about  a 
foot  high,  or  noore.  At  the  back  of  the  field 
is  a  four-foot  ditch  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  with  a  high  bank  on  the  outside  to  com 
pletely  dam  in  the  field,  with  a  flood-gate 
openiog^behind  to  gauge  the  height  of  water. 
When  March  arrives,  all  the  ditches  having 
been  opened,  they  commence  ploughing,  mud 
or  not,  rain  or  sunshine,  if  the  oxen  can  go 
through  it  There  are  generally  six  oxen, 
two  drivers,  and  one  to  guide  the  plough. 
The  work  is  generally,  where  the  land  is  dry, 
well  and  neatly  done,  with  the  old  Roman 
plough,  by  us  called  the  French  sock  plough, 
the  best  in  the  world  for  stiff  land.  I  have 
tried  such  land  successively  with  the  centre 
draft  of  Jacobs,  Cary,  and  others,  none  of 
which  could  equal  this  with  the  same  team. 

The  planters  sow  and  harrow  in  the  rice  in 
succession,  as  they  can  generally  water  the 
back  cuts  first,  being  lower  than  the  front; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  river 
is  not  high  enougn  to  water  any  but  the  back, 
which  covers  up  first,  and  is  ready  sooner  for 
the  water.  The  rice  is  sown  broad-cast,  about 
three  fourths  of  a  barrel  to  an  acre.  I  have 
often  seen  the  planters  harrow  it  in  with  oxen, 
knee-deep  iu  mud.  As  soon  as  the  back  rice 
comes  up,  they  put  on  a  little  water,  just 
leaving  the  heads  out,  to  check  the  weeds 
and  grass ;  and  from  this  time  out  it  is  kept 
in  water,  always  leaving  the  heads  out  until 
ripe  for  cutting,  at  which  time  all  the  water  is 
drawn  ofi^  or  a  little  before.  VJheu  the  rice 
comes  up,  the  weeds  and  grass  also  appear ; 
the  grass  is  kept  under  by  water,  but  not  so 
the  weeds,  and  a  kind  of  grass  having  a  thou- 
sand seeds,  that  sometimes  takes  almost  entire 
possession  of  the  fields.  These  have  to  be 
carefully  eradicated  with  the  hand,  pulling 
them  up  frequently,  knee-deep  in  water.  The 

f)roce88  produces  disagreeable  effects  on  the 
egs,  but  is  avoided  by  greasing  them  before 
going  in,  in  the  morning.  The  hands  weed 
about  one  quarter  to  one  third  of  an  acre  per 
day,  and  sometimes  one  half  or  more,  as  the 
weeds  are  more  or  less  bad,  thick  pulling 
them  up  by  the  roots,  which  readily  yield 
So  quick  is  the  vegetation  of  rice,  th&t  one 
weening  is  enough ;  but  from  tlie  slowness  of 
the  operation,  the  last  part  of  the  crop  is  very 
full  of  weeds  before  they  can  get  to  it,  and 
sometimes,  should  the  water  fall  too  soon,  it 
is  much  injured  by  being  choked  by  them. 
Here  is,  1  think,  one  of  the  faults  of  tne  culti- 
vation by  the  present  mode.  I  will  presently 
point  out  the  mode  of  avoiding  this  disaster. 
The  crop  being  finished,  and  the  weeds  taken 
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out  from  the  rice,  they  spend  a  short  time  pre- 
paring latanla  strips  from  the  woods,  to  tie  up 
the  bundles,  which  they  do  in  the  field  as  it  is 
dried.  Thig  is  generally  in  July  or  August, 
when  a  man  or  two  is  hired  to  assist,  and 
then,  with  the  sickle,  the  rice  is  cut  down 
very  neatly,  about  one  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  acre  a  day,  as  it  may  be,  better  or 
worse,  standing  or  blown  down.  It  dries  one 
day  in  the  sun.  It  is  then  tied  in  bundles, 
and  put  in  small  stacks  in  the  field  convenient 
to  the  cutters,  without  stack-poles.  The  grain 
is  turned  inside  and  the  stem  outside.  When 
all  is  cut  down  and  stacked  in  three  small 
stacks,  they  arrange  their  grain-yards  and 
begin  hauling  in ;  the  first  cut  bein^  hauled 
first,  and  so  on,  until  all  is  stacked  at  the 
house.  The  blocks  are  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  stacks  are  made  regular 
to  hold  about  twenty  barrels  clean  ric^  They 
iu*e  well  pointed,  without  poles,  and  topped 
with  latania.  By  stacking  first  in  the  field  in 
email  stacks,  the  first  sweat  is  passed  through, 
and  when  it  is  opened  and  hauled,  it  is  stacked 
a  second  time ;  it  then  becomes  aired,  and 
dries  perfectly,  and  keeps  for  years  without 
mould  or  mildew. 

When  rice  is  wanted  for  the  mill,  eight  or 
ten  tackeys,  or  small  horses,  are  tied  one  to 
another  to  a  post ;  the  rice  is  placed  on  the 
ground  about  three  feet  deep,  the  heads  up, 
and  the  animals  are  made  to  trot  around, 
occasionally  shaking  up  the  rice.  In  this  way 
about  twenty  barrels  per  day  are  usually 
troflden  out  It  is  then  turned  in  a  small 
hand-mill  of  wood,  like  a  common  corn-mill, 
and  partially  hulled ;  then  placed  in  a  mortar, 
or  four  mortars  in  a  row,  where  the  like  num- 
ber (>f  pestles  pound  it  till  the  balance  of  the 
hull,  and  a  skin  that  has  a  yellow  appearance, 
are  taken  off  When  it  is  fanned  and  freed 
from  the  chaff  by  this  process,  about  seven  to 
eight  barrels  a  day  is  cleaned  and  prepared 
for  market  This  is,  as  yet,  the  largest 
amount  averaged,  I  believe,  in  a  day,  except 
by  a  small  steam-mill  once  started  here  bj 
an  engineer,  which  got  out  about  twenty  bar- 
rels a  day ;  but  the  prejudice  was  so  strong 
against  that  mode  of  cleaning,  that  the  mill 
could  at  last  neither  buy,  nor  get  rice  upon 
toll,  and  was  abandoned. 

It  is  by  preventing  the  weeds  in  the  rice 
that  its  more  extensive  cultivation  can  be  con- 
ducted,  a  better  article  produced,  and  the 
worst  part  of  the  labor  avoided,  allowing  the 
worker  to  make  more  to  the  hand  by  a  con- 
sidorablo  quantity.  It  is  here,  generally,  the 
rice  planter  f^iils ;  the  weeda  and  ^rass  catch 
him,  and  he  loses  much  of  his  yields.  He 
has  also  a  worse  quality  of  rice.  I  have  re- 
commenrfed  the  fuDowing  cultivation  to  several 
planters,  but  have  been  told  that  enough  is 
made  by  the  present  process,  and  why  should 
*  our  alteration  be  adopted  ?  The  rensou  the 
weeds  are  so  bad  and  the  grass  so  troublesome, 


preventing  the  cultivation  of  so  many 
properly,  is  that  the  ground  is  broken  up  in 
the  spring  after  all  the  grass  begins  to  grow, 
and  the  rice  being  planted  immediately  in 
succession,  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  wetsds 
never  lose  their  life,  but  go  on  gjrowing  im- 
mediately, and  get  ahead  of  the  rice,  whidi 
has  to  sprout,  and  is  at  first  delicate  and  slow 
in  starting.  These  roots  am  be  killed  by 
starting  the  ox  plough  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  ploughmg  all  the  land  deeply  during 
those  months,  the  roots  of  the  gra*«s  being 
turned,  up  and  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  wint«^. 
Ditch  in  December  and  February,  and  then, 
with  three  horse  ploughs  in  March,  the  already 
pulverized  ground  can  be  turned  up  aM 
knocked  to  pieces,  and  harrowed  over  with  a 
light  horse  narrow;  then  sow  the  rice  and 
harrow  it  in  lightly,  keeping  the  ground  is 
dry  as  you  can ;  now  you  may  moisten  it  with 
water  slightly,  and  the  rice  will  all  come  up 
and  require  little  or  no  weeding.  Tl>e  quali^ 
will  be  better,  and  the  quantity  certainty  con- 
siderably increased.  By  this  pi*ocess  al^o.  the 
old  residuum  on  the  ground  will,  being  plough- 
ed in  early,  be  well  rotted,  and  assist  the 
vegetation  of  the  crop.  The  consequence  rf 
this  fall  and  winter  ploughing  would  save  the 
like  amount  of  work  in  4e  water  at  our  most 
unhealthy  season,  and  in  the  most  valuable 
time  to  the  planter.  The  weeding  being 
light  and  early  over,  the  preparatinos  fee 
cutting  can  be  sooner  made,  the  crop  gathered 
in  in  good  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
instead  of  seven  and  eight  barrels,  ten  and 
twelve  can  be  made  to  the  acre,  and  a  mvA 
easier  crop. 

If  the  Carolina  mode  of  working  by  drill 
were  tried  properly,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  found  advantageous  here  as  it  has  bi^ea 
there.  I  have  tried  fifteen  or  twenty  ami 
many  years  ago  in  that  manner,  and  found  it 
do  well,  yield  well,  and  the  rice  was  of  good 
quality.  I  had  no  difficulty,  with  a  good 
canal,  in  taking  the  water  (m  and  on  wh^ 
wanted.  I  hoed  it  the  same  as  com,  and  then 
let  on  water  again.  It  is  said  that  water  had 
better  be  kept  on  until  the  rice  is  nearly 
ready  to  be  cut,  as  it  makes  the  stalk  tender, 
and  prevents  it  from  breaking.  In  case  of 
blowmg  down,  many  say  if  they  make  veij 
heavy  crops  they  cannot  take  them  oft  Tha 
is  applicable  to  all  southern  crops;  more 
hanas  have  always  to  be  hired  in  harvest,  and 
it  is  a  poor  excuse. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  why  Louisiana  rice 
should  not  be  as  good  as  any  other,  and  yield 
as  much,  except  bad  cultivation  and  wtvse 
manufacture.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  rice  land  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
parish,  near  the  sea-shore,  on  the  river,  very 
cheap,  and  far  more  valuable  m  i>roportion  to 
their  quantity  than  any  other  lands  in  th« 
slate.  They  have  the  advantage  of  climate 
for  sugar,  rice,  or  cotton.    The  net  prodoct  of 
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a  commoD  acre  of  land  in  rice,  ready  for  sale, 
is  eight  to  ten  barrels.  The  common  price  is 
seven  to  eight  dollars,  sometimes  fire  and  ten 
dollars,  per  barrel.  The  acres  planted  per  hand 
are  eight  to  ten,  and  as  many  as  fifteen,  some- 
timefl,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighborhood. 

RICE  CULTURE  IN  THE  EAST  IN- 
DIES.— Bice — Oryza  tativa. — Dr.  Roxburgh 
considers  that  the  wild  rice,  known  as  Nivari 
Id  Sanscrit,  as  Nexcarte  in  Telinga,  and  as 
Arm  in  Arabic,  is  the  parent  (rum  whence 
have  sprung  all  the  cultivated  varieties,  of 
which  he  says  40  or  50  are  known,  bat  Baboo 
Kbadakant  Deb  enumerates  120. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  all 
permanent  distinct  varieties:  many  of  them 
are  doubtless  the  same  variety  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  by  other  names ;  and  others 
are  similarly  mentioned  by  several  titles, 
though  onlv  casually  altered  in  appearance 
or  quality  by  being  grown  on  different  soils, 
or  at  different  seasons.  Whether  grown  in  a 
cold  or  tropical  latitude,  must  effect  a  great 
change  in  the  appearance  of  a  variety  grad- 
Dally  introduced  from  one  climate  to  the 
other.  This  roust  occur  to  a  greater  extent 
with  rice,  perhaps,  thaft  with  any  other  culti- 
vated crop.  Thus  we  see  it  growing  in  the 
§1ains  of  the  most  equatorial  districts  of  Hin* 
oetan ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Joomla,  towards  the  Himala\'a,in  Nepaul, 
where  it  sustains,  without  sum^ring.  the  cir- 
cumstances of  frost  and  snow.  Dr.  Wallich 
•ays,  **  It  was  sent  to  England  about  the  year 
1820 ;  it  vegetated  there  most  vigorously,  but 
was  sown  too  late  to  permit  its  ripening  its 
produce.*  Still  further  north,  and  at  a  greater 
elevation,  it  yet  continues  fruitful  A  kind  of 
rice  is  grown  on  the  terraces  cut  into  the 
•ides  of  the  Himalaya  mountain$>.f  In  the 
interior  of  these  mountain?,  barley  is  not 
•own  until  May  or  June,  and  reaped  in  Au- 
gust or  September;  while  on  the  exterior 
ranges,  the  harvest  is  gnthering  in,  at  the  very 
time  the  seed  is  sowing  in  the  interior,  or  at 
greater  eleyatinns.  It  is  at  thib  period  that 
the  rice  is  sown  in  places  within  the  influence 
of  tlie  rainy  season,  which  extends  frum  about 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
lu  some  places  rice  is  irrigated,  and  in  others 
it  is  not ;  but  rain  falls  very  frequently,  and 
the  air  is  always  in  a  moist  state  from  beinff 
charged  with  moisture  from  the  heated  val- 
leyja,  and  depositing  it  on  the  mountains,  when 
it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it  becomes 
cooled  below  the  point  of  saturation. 

Soil. — Rice  delights  in  a  fertile  soil :  some 
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f  TUIm  variety  yield*  a  larger  proportion  of  pure 
fkrioa  and  atarch  than  the  variKies  grown  in  tlie 
plains,  and  allofether  appears  to  htf  a  more  noarith- 
vaa.  articie  of  food,  and,  therefore,  desenring  nf  con- 
sideration. It  is  reaped  in  the  b^inning  of  Novem- 
ber. 


varieties  require  the  soil  to  be  constantly 
flooded,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  silicious ;  oth- 
ers require  upland  aluminous  land,  but  in 
either  case  it  must  contain  a  more  than  usual 
quantity  of  decomposing  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable  matter ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
mode  of  sowing  or  planting  adopted,  the  soil 
cannot  be  reduced  previously  to  too  fine  a 
tilth. 

Manures. — The  small  quantity  of  dung  ap- 
plied by  tlie  native  cultivators  to  this  crop 
will  be  noticed  incidentally  when  considering 
the  modes  of  its  insertion.  No  doubt  can  be 
iustifiably  entertained  as  to  this  niggardnesa 
being  iniurious,  and  that  a  much  larger  in- 
crease of  grain  would  be  the  consequence  of 
a  more  liberal  application  of  such  decompos- 
ing organic  matter. 

To  the  upland  dry  land  crops,  I  would  re- 
commend the  application  of  common  salt,  io 
small  quantities.  One  variety  grown  in  the 
southern  parts  of  peninsular  India,  and  no* 
ticed  in  the  preceoing  list  under  its  Malay 
name,  Cutandeu,  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil 
where  salt  is  not  pesent  Four  or  five  buj^h- 
els  per  acre  is  probably  a  proportion  that  will 
be  found  highly  beneficial. 

Sowiuff^  ie. — Throughout  India  the  three 
following  modes  of  sowing  rice  are  practi.*^ed : 
1.  The  seed  is  sown  dry  in  the  fields,  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow  to  maturity.  At  Se- 
ringapatam  it  is  called  the  Barra  butta,  or 
Puneji;  in  Malabar,  Podi-veiha.  2  The 
seed  is  made  to  germinate  before  it  is  sown; 
this  is  known  at  Seringa patam  as  the  Mala 
hutta^  in  Malabar  as  Chetu  wtiha,  8.  The 
seed  is  sown  thickly  in  a  seed  bed,  and  the 
plants  when  a  foot  high  are  transplanted  into 
the  fields,  where  they  are  to  remain  until 
harvest;  at  Seringapatam  this  is  called  na/i, 
in  Malabar  nearra. 

The  cultivation  diflering  in  each  of  these 
modes,  it  will  be  most  intelligible  to  consider 
them  separately. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
distinct  crops  of  rice  usually  raised  annually : 
one  being  sown  just  previously  tt)  the  rain?, 
and  the  other  during  the  dry  weather.  In 
Mysore,  the  first  is  known  as  the  Haiuu  crop, 
and  the  second  as  the  Caru  crop;  by  which 
names,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  1  shall  distin- 
guish them. 

The  Caru  crops  in  Mysore,  according  to  the 
time  of  sowing,  are  known  by  three  iiiimes. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  most  favorable 
season,  it  is  called  Cumba  Caru  ;  but  if,  from 
want  of  power  in  laborers  or  cattle,  t^ome  is 
sown  too  early  and  some  too  late,  the  fir^t  is 
called  Tula  Caru,  and  the  second  Maysha 
Caru.  These  variations  cause  a  deficiency  of 
from  80  to  00  per  cent  in  the  cr<»p.  The 
produce  of  the  Jfainu  and  Cumba  Caru 
crop3  is  nearly  the  same. 

Ihy  Seed  Stpwing. — For  the  Haitm  crop 
this  is  regulated  by  the  time  of  the  setting  in 
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of  the  rains.  In  Mjrsore,  three  days  preyi- 
ooslj  to  the  first  sowing,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  the  soil  is  softened  bj  being  wa- 
tered. It  is  then  ploughed  twice  a  month 
until  the  end  of  May.  After  the  fourth 
ploughing,  manure,  obtained  either  from  the 
oow-house  or  city,  is  put  on.  After  the  fifth 
ploughing,  if  rain  does  not  fall,  the  field  must 
De  watered,  and  three  days  subsequently  the 
seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  and  covered  \fj  the 
sixth  ploughing.  Any  rain  falling  during  the 
thirty  days  inmiediately  succeeding  the  sow- 
ing, 18  allowed  to  run  off  through  an  opening 
in  the  inclosing  bank.  If  much  rain  falls  at 
this  time,  the  crop  is  considerably  injured. 
If  no  rains  have  occurred  during  those  thirty 
days,  the  field  is  kept  constantly  inundated 
until  the  crop  is  ripe ;  but  if  there  have  been 
occasional  showers,  the  inundation  is  not  com- 
menced until  the  forty-fifth  day. 

Weeding,  loosening  the  soil,  thinning  where 
too  Uiick,  and  transplanting  to  where  the 
crop  is  too  thin,  is  performed  tlirice.  First, 
between  Uie  forty-nfth  and  fiftieth  day,  and 
again  in  twenty  and  thirty-five  days  from 
the  first  weeding.  Rice  which  ripens  in  five 
and  a  half  months  must  be  inundated  on  the 
twentieth  day ;  and  the  weedings  must  be  on 
the  same  day,  and  twice  again  at  intervals  of 
ten  days. 

The  ploughing  season  for  the  Cw/iba  Caru^ 
when  dry  seed  is  uBed,  commences  about  the 
2l8t  August,  and  the  seed  is  sown  about  the 
middle  of  December. 

In  the  Maysha  Caru^  when  dry  seed  is 
sown,  the  ploughing  begins  in  the  last  week  of 
March,  and  -  the  seed  is  sown  after  the  first 
week  of  April  Dry  seed  is  never  used  for 
the  Tula  Caru,  In  some  places  of  Dinajpoor 
the  seed  is  dibbled ;  a  few  seeds  being  dropped 
into  holes,  made  about  a  span  a^^art  This  is 
the  mode  usually  adopted  for  inserting  the 
Oohya^  or  upland  rice,  by  the  Nepaulese. 

Mr.  Campbell  states,  **that  there  is  proba- 
bly one  third  of  the  valley  lands  annually 
under  the  cultivation  of  this  variety  of  rice. 
It  is  sown  during  the  latter  half  of  April  and 
the  early  part  of  May,  and  reaped  during  the 
last  week  of  August  and  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  cultivation  of  Gohya,  the 
greatest  possible  attention  is  paid  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil,  by  reducing  it  to  a  great 
degree  of  fineness,  as  well  as  by  the  ezliibi- 
tion  of  manure,  and  bv  previous  exposure  of 
the  land  to  the  fertilizing  influences  of  water, 
air,  and  frost  Whether  the  Gohya  succeeds 
a  vetch  crop,  a  crop  of  ^ou/i.  or  another  Gohya 
crop,  the  land  to  be  sown  with  it  in  spring  is 
delved,  pulverized,  and  watered  (if  practica- 
ble) during  the  winter  months  of  December 
ana  January.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has, 
when  suitable  to  the  soil,  a  coating  of  the 
black,  earthy  manure,  laid  on  during  the 
winter,  and,  when  the  cultivator  can  procure 
it|  one  of  artificial  manure  immediately  pre- 


vious to  the  sowing.  Earl^  in  April,  the  ma- 
nure previously  ejected  m  omail  heaps  co 
the  field  is  spread  over  it,  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  a  light  delving  is  given; 
which,  followed  by  careful  pmverizatioo, 
serves  to  mix  the  manure  witn  the  soil,  to 
keep  the  former  close  to  the  surface,  and  to 
render  the  field  a  dead  leveL  Immediatelr 
the  land  is  thus  prepared,  (not  some  days  a^ 
ter,  but  simultaneously  with  the  preparation,) 
the  seed  unmoistened  is  put  in  the  ground  bj 
the  fingers,  and  in  rows  six  or  eight  indies 
apart,  the  sowers  covering  up  the  seed  ae 
they  advance  by  drawing  the  band  over  each 
transverse  row  of  seed  put  in  the  grooDd. 
The  Gohya  sower  squats  on  his  or  her  hami^ 
with  a  small  basket  of  the  seed  placed  on 
the  ffround  between  the  knees,  and,  using  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  both  handis,  d3positB 
the  seed,  grain  by  ^rain,  or  two  gnins  to- 
gether, at  reffular  distances  in  the  grouDd, 
commencing  Literally  at  the  utmost  reach 
of  the  hands,  and  moving  backwards  after 
each  row  of  six  seeds  is  completed,  and  the 
hands  have  been  quickly  drawn  along  the  roir 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  them  in.  Noth- 
ing can  oe  more  advantageous  for  quick  and 
equal  vegetation  than  this  process;  the  seed 
getting  a  bed  in  moist,  freshly  turned  up,  and 
finely  powdered  soil,  not  one  grain  of  it  be- 
ing lett  uncovered,  nor  one  grain  deeper  set 
in  the  soil  than  its  neighbors. 

The  after  culture  of  Gohya  is  as  carefuHy 
and  laboriously  gone  through  as  its  sown^ 
So  soon  as  it  is  well  above  ground,  the  soU  ia 
loosened  at  the  roots  of  eadi  row,  by  meana 
of  the  small  one  hand  hde,  and  any  weeds 
which  may  have  sprung  up  with  it  are  care- 
fully removed.  This  lund-hoeing  and  weed- 
ing is  usually  repeated  three  or  four  time^ 
and  occasionally  five  or  six  times  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  So  universal  is  this  effir 
cient  and  careful  cultivation  throughout  the 
valley,  and  so  essential  is  it  considered  for  the 
procuring  of  a  full  crop,  that  the  cultivator 
who  leaves  his  Gk)hya  unhoed  and  unweeded 
is  looked  upon  as  a  ruined  sluggard :  often 
repeated  weeding  and  hoeing  is  ooosidered  aa 
indispensable  to  this  crop  aa  flooding  to  the 
malsi  and  toulis. 

"The  more  you  weed  and  hoe  the  Gohya,* 
say  the  cultivators,  **the  heavier  will  be  the 
returns  of  Dhan,  and  the  greater  the  prodooa 
of  chaul,  or  edible  rice,  from  if  Not  only 
the  straw  and  ear  are  increased  in  size  by  it^ 
but  the  more  you  hoe  and  weed,  the  thtmwr 
is  the  husk  of  the  pain  compared  with  its 
nutritious  part  With  the  excepticD  of  the 
indigo  cultivation  in  Tirhoot,  and  that  of  the 
poppy  in  Behar  generally,  I  have  never  seca 
the  culture  of  the  Gtohya  rice  in  Nepaul  sur- 
passed in  efficiency,  and  I  believe  it  is  bnt 
rarely  equalled  in  any  part  of  India ;  yet  Uke 
crop  is  inferior  to  the  transplanted  rioe.  whick 
neiuer  wants  nor  receives  a  tithe  of  this  care^ 
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and  is  rarely  weeded  in  very  wet  seasoosw 
The  reaping,  thrashing,  and  drying  of  the 
Gohjra  are  perfprmed  as  on  the  transplanted 
rica  Hukwa  is  made  from  it  also,  but  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  of  a  whitish  yellow 
color  in  the  ear,  the  touri  is  of  a  brighter  yel- 
low, and  the  inalsi  dark  brown  or  blackish. 
The  Gohya  is  considered  very  nutritious  and 
wholesome.* 

In  Nepaul,  from  thirty  seers  to  one  maund 
are  sown  per  biggah,  and  the  ayerage  pro- 
duce is  fifty  maunds.f 

Fifteen  cutcha  seer  of  rice  is  the  quantity 
of  seed  sown  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bengal 
upon  a  cutcha  biggah  (1-8  of  an  acre)  of 
land^ 

OEaJciNATXD  Sexd  Sowino. — In  Mysore,  if 
this  mode  is  adopted  for  the  Hainu  crop,  the 
ploughings  occur  between  the  third  weeks  of 
June  and  the  aame  period  in  July.  The 
ploughing  is  repeated  four  times,  each  at  riffht 
angles  to  the  preceding,  and  the  fields  dunng 
the  time  inundated.  The  field  is  then  ma- 
nured, immediately  ploughed  a  fifth  time,  and 
the  mud  smoothenea  wiSi  the  laborer's  feet 
The  water  is  drawn  off,  so  as  to  leave  its 
depth  not  more  than  an  inch,  and  the  sprouted 
seed  sown.  It  requires  no  process  to  cover  it 
During  the  first  twenty-four  days  the  field  is 
watered  every  alternate  day,  and  then  inun- 
dated until  the  crop  is  ripe.  The  weedings 
are  on  the  twenty-nfth,  thirty-fifth,  and  fifti- 
eth davsw 

The  seed  is  prepared  by  being  kept  under 
water  in  a  vessel  for  three  days ;  it  is  then 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  decayed 
cow-dung.g  and  laid  in  a  heap  in  the  house, 
entirely  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  covered 
with  straw  and  mats.  At  Joomla,  in  Nepaul, 
the  covering  used  is  a  mixture  of  earth  and 
manure.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  sprouts 
three  inches  long  are  thrown  out  <uiu  it  is 
then  fit  for  sowing. 

This  mode  of  cultivation  is  more  trouble- 
acme  than  the  former,  and  the  produce  is  not 
greater,  but  it  allows  a  crop  of  pulse  to  be 
previously  obtained  from  the  same  ground, 
and  requires  only  three  fourths  the^quantity 
of  seed. 

Tran*planted  Rice  is  cultivated  in  two 
modes,  viz,  Barra'agy  or  dry  plantt^  and 
Nif^agy  or  voet  plants.  \  "Low  lands  are  re- 
anired  for  each.  For  the  Barra^agy  in  t^e 
Mainu  crop,  the  ground  is  worked  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  as  for  the  dry  seed 
cropi  In  the  last  week  of  May  the  manure 
is  put  on,  the  seed  sown  very  thick,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  plough ;  one  tenth  of  a  biggah  of 

*  Trans.  Agri-Hort  8oe.T0l.  It.  pp.  1S2, 1S4. 

t  Ibid.  Tol.  iv.  p.  79. 

i  TennanU  Ind.  Rec.  toL  iL  p.  185. 

§  Aboat  Mandlam  they  also  add  fresh  plaats  of 
PkUwuM  c«eMl«»<a,(Koxb.,)Uiare  called  TVtm^ySfPK. 

U  The  traasplaiiung  sjtiem  is  oalled  J^aduga  in 
Boath  Halabar. 


seed  is  allowed  in  Puraniya  for  every  biggah 
that  is  to  be  planted.  No  rain  occurring  be- 
fore the  eighth  day,  water  is  given,  and  again  ' 
in  a  fortnight  *,  but  if  there  are  showers,  these 
are  unnecessary.  From  the  forty-fifth  to  the 
sixtieth  day,  tne  plants  continue  fit  for  re- 
moval, to  facilitate  which,  the  field  is  inunda- 
ted for  five  days  before.  For  their  reception, 
the  field,  inundated  all  the  time,  is  ploughed 
four  times  in  eight  weeks,  commencing  in  the 
first  week  of  June.  Manure  is  added  before 
the  fourth  ploughbg ;  after  this,  the  surfieuse  is 
levelled  with  the  foot,  the  seedlings  are  plant- 
ed, from  three  to  five  being  placed  togeth- 
er, and  an  interval  of  a  span  allowed  be- 
tween every  two  little  tufts.  The  water  is 
let  off  for  a  day,  but  the  land  is  subsequently 
kept  flooded.  The  weedings  are  performed 
on  the  twentieth,  thirty-fifui,  and  forty -fifth 
days  after  the  transplantation. 

In  Mysore,  for  the  Tula  Caruj  sprouted  seed 
is  sown  about  the  19th  of  October,  the  plough- 
ing having  commenced  a  mooUi  before,  llie 
Cwnba  Cam  sprouted  seed  is  sown  about  the 
Ist  of  January ;  the  plouffbing  having  taken 

}>lace  in  the  previous  monUi.  The  ploughing 
or  the  Maytha  Caru  sprouted  seed  com- 
mences in  the  second  week  of  April,  and  the 
sowing  in  the  same  period  of  May. 

When  sprouted  seed  is  sown  in  Mysore,  one 
bushel  and  four  and  a  half  gallons  are  allotted 
to  an  acre,  and  an  average  produce  is  rather 
better  than  thirty-one  bushels. 

About  Madura,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown 
is  larger,  varying  from  three  pecks  to  more 
than  one  bushel,  and  the  advantage  is  shown  by 
the  increased  produce.  This  was  from  forty- 
seven  to  fifty-nine  bushels,  being  invariably 
the  largest  where  most  seed  was  sown.* 

Tbansplanting. — When  this  mode  of  culti- 
vation is  adopted,  the  rice  is  sown  very  thick 
in  a  small  space  of  manured  ground ;  and  when 
the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  it  is  ready  for  transplantation. 

A  field  overflooded  lias  to  be  ploughed  until 
the  surface  is  converted  into  a  sufficient  mud, 
and  to  this  the  plants  are  removed  from  the 
seed-bed.  One  or  two  are  dropped  together 
in  a  place,  and  this  is  repeated  at  equal  dis- 
tances all  over  the  field,  which  appears  a  mere 
sheet  of  water.  To  secure  the  plants  sinking 
in  their  proper  position  to  the  bottom,  each  has 
its  roots  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  clay.  Such 
crops,  says  Dr.  Tennant,  though  tedious  in 
preparation,  generally  remunerate  for  the  extra 
trouble.f 

The  progress  of  vegetation  m  Behar  is  so 
rapid,  toat  the  first  harvest  arrives  in  two 
months  after  planting  the  rice  as  above  de- 
scribed; the  second  is  reaped  in  November,  and 
having  been  planted  in  August  Qiay  be  grown 
on  the  same  field  as  its  predecessor.    The 


*  Buobansn't  Myeare,!.  HO. 
t  Ind.  Rec.  ii.  120. 
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Becond  crop  grown  is  a  fine  species  of  rice,  and 
constitutes  the  most  valuable  crop ;  and  upon 
kits  success  tLe  well-being  of  the  farmer  and 
of  the  country  greatly  depends. 

In  Mysore,  for  the  transplanted  Hainu  crop 
the  ground  is  ploughed  dry  thrice  between  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of  March. 
About  the  24th  of  May  the  field  is  inundated, 
and  ploughed  four  times  in  the  fifteen  following 
days.  After  the  last  ploughing,  the  surface  is 
levelled  with  the  foot,  the  seed  sown  very 
thick,  and  dung  sprinkled  over  it  The  water 
is  let  off;  but  on  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
days  water  is  again  given,  and  as  often  let  ofi^ 
not  being  allowed  to  stagnate.  On  the  twelfth 
day  the  water  is  let  on,  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  plants  are  fit  for  removing,  which  is 
about  thirty  days  after  sowing.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  field  into  which  they  are  trans- 
planted is  the  same  as  fi>r  the  Barra*agy. 

By  this  mode,  the  field  mto  which  the 
seedlings  are  transplanted  is  enabled  to  pro- 
duce previously  a  crop  of  pulse.  Otherwise, 
the  produce  is  not  more  than  that  obtained 
from  seed  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  re- 
main. Nor  is  it  stated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  that 
it  is  superior  to  the  less  troublesome  mode  of 
germinating  the  seed.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
insuring  a  more  regular  plants  but  its  regu- 
lated distances  are  of  less  consequence,  since 
hoeing  is  not  required  in  a  fiela  constantly 
mider  water.    Twenty  times  the  seed  sown  is 


an  average  crop. 


In  Mysore  tne  Cumba  Caru  transplanted 
rice  is  cultivated  only  as  wet  seedlings,  nir*agy. 
About  the  16th  of  November  the  ploughiogs 
commence,  and  the  seed  is  sown  by  the  last 
day  of  December.  The  fields  on  which  this 
crop  is  ripened  are  beg^n  to  be  ploughed  about 
the  1st  of  December,  and  the  transplanting 
commences  about  the  29th  of  January.  The 
Tula  Caru  transplanted  rice  is  down  nir^agi/ 
in  the  third  week  of  October,  and  is  trans- 
planted within  a  month  after.  The  Maytha 
Caru  transplanted  rice  is  also  sown  nii'agy, 
after  the  first  week  of  May,  and  in  about  a 
month  the  seedlings  are  transplanted. 

The  regular  Cam  crop  of  the  transplanted 
cultivation  does  not  interfere  with  a  precedmg 
crop  of  pulse ;  but  this  is  last  when,  from  want 
of  mborers,  &c^  the  early  or  late  seasons  are 
adopted.  The  various  modes  of  cultivating 
rice  give  the  farmer  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  cultivate  the  same  land  with 
fewer  hands  and  less  cattle  than  if  there  were 
only  one  seed  time  and  one  harvest,  the  labor 
being  divided  over  a  great  part  of  the  year.* 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pali-ghat,  in  South  Mala- 
bar, the  land  appropriate  for  the  production  of 
rice  is  called  Dhanmurry,  and  is  of  two  kinds 
— the  Palealil,  or  high  ground,  which  yields 
only  one  crop  annually,  and  the  low  ground, 
Ubayum,  which  produces  two  crops  in  the  year. 

*  Buehanan^  Mysore,  I  94-W. 


The  chief  points  of  difiierence  in  their  8j»> 
tern  of  cultivation  is,  that  on  the  Palealil 
ground  they  keep  the  crop  without  water  for 
fifteen  days  after  being  sown  \  it  is  then  hand- 
weeded  by  women,  and  the  plants  thinned  to 
equal  distances.  At  Pah-gnat,  when  rice  ia 
cultivated  according  to  the  transplanting  sys- 
tem, the  seedlings  are  raised  in  a  poor,  high- 
lying  soil,  called  the  Jfaytan,  which  is  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  pays  no  rent 

I  shall  make  but  httle  allusion  to  the  agri- 
culture of  Birmah,  because  it  is  very  inferior 
even  to  that  of  India ;  but,  as  an  ezamj^e,  I 
will  give  an  outline  of  that  adopted  for  this 
their  principal  crop.  After  ploughing,  which  ia 
not  done  more  than  twice,  and  even  in  scMiie 
lands  only  harrowing  is  given,  the  clods  are 
broken  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  dragged 
over  the  surface,  but  not  turning  upon  an  am 
The  land  is  wetted,  and  the  plants  tiwplant- 
ed,  after  which  no  cultivation  is  given.  Two 
crops,  and  sometimes  three,  are  obtained  anna 
ally.  The  best  is  produced  during  the  rains , 
the  others  by  irrigation,  which  is  a  mde,  ex- 
pensive process,  performed  by  hand.* 

TranspUnted  spring  rice  is  caltivated  ia 
Puraniya,  on  the  banks  of  the  marshes,  which 
gradually  dry  as  the  spring  advances,  but  whkk 
always  retain  water  m  the  centre  sofScient  to 
supply  the  fields. 

Between  mid-September  and  mid-Novem- 
ber, a  plot  is  ploughed  upon  the  edge  for  a  seed- 
bed. In  this,  the  soil  being  first  mixed  into  a 
mud,  the  seed  is  sown,  having  been  made  to 
sprout  by  steeping  it  for  thirty  hours  in  water, 
and  keeping  it  covered  with  grass  in  a  thfA.- 
tered  place. 

The  seedlings,  before  the  second  week  of 
January,  are  transplanted  twice,  lower  down 
the  marsh's  side  each  time,  as  the  water  re- 
tires. At  each  transplanting  they  oecopy 
double  the  space  they  previously  required. 

Between  mid-January  and  mid-April  they 
are  finally  transplanted.  About  one  half  it  so 
removed  in  the  tirst  month  of  the  season,  and 
is  very  productive;  an  eighth  is  tran<plaiited 
in  the  second  month,  and  gives  an  indifferent 
crop;  and  the  remaining  three  eighths  are 
transplanted  during  the  third  month,  making  a 
return  so  miserable  as  to  be  scarcely  w^nrth 
attention,  if  it  did  not  occupy  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  passed  in  idleness.f 

Reaping. — It  is  a  common  practice  in  DiD- 
ajpoor,  when  the  rice  is  nearly  ripe,  to  press 
the  crop  quite  flat  on  the  ground,  by  pK«Hng 
a  bamboo,  held  by  two  men,  over  the  whole. 
Various  reasons,  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  are  as- 
signed for  this.  It  is  said,  especially  in  tbe 
northwestern  parts  of  the  district,  where  tbm 
practice  is  most  common,  that  in  some  measoe 
It  secures  tbe  £kdd  fixMn  the  depredatico  of 


*  OBwfbrd*!  Embtts^  to  Ara,  fre. 
f  Martin's  BiicbMua<B  lodia,  iU.  Sli. 
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thievefl,  who,  according  to  the  most  moderate 
oomputation,  compose  three  eighths  of  the  men 
in  these  parts.  It  is  also  said  that  it  prevents 
the  grain  shakioji^  out  when  ripe,  and  so  gives 
time  for  harvesting  it,  resting  on  the  ground 
Dot  heing  injurious;  moreover,  that  it  facilitates 
reaping,  as  the  reaper  sits  on  his  heels  while 
at  work.  It  is  chiefly  the  second  and  third 
kinds  of  winter  rice  that  are  managed  in  this 
manner.  In  reaping  the  coarse  kinds,  little  but 
the  ears  are  cut  off;  but  of  the  finer,  the  straw 
is  severed  close  to  the  ground. 

DisBASKs,  <&a ^Although  the  rice  requires 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  water  than  any 
other  of  the  cereal  crops,  jet  that  it  can  bie 
applied  in  excess,  admits  of  no  doubt.  If, 
during  its  early  growth,  the  water  for  several 
days  is  deep  enough  to  overtop  its  central 
leaves,  the  crop  is  injured,  and  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Dr.  Tytler  states  decisively,  that  in 
Bengal  the  rice  annually  grows  in  water  far 
more  plentiful  than  is  required  for  its  proper 
cultivation,  and  hence  ihe  greatest  part  of 
every  crop  of  Bengal  paddy,  more  particularly 
the  autumnal,  or  aahoo  (vulgaily  pronounced 
aoosha)  harvest,  is  affected  with  the  ergotf  or 
coekspur,  a  disease  which  renders  it  not  only 
innutricious,  but  poisonous.* 

The  ergot,  clavuSf  or  cockspur,  which  occa- 
sionally so  much  injures  the  rice  crop,  is  known 
in  Europe  as  affecting  barley,  rye,  and,  more 
rarely,  wheat  It  has  been  shown  by  M.  de 
OandoUe  to  arise  from  a  parasitic  fungus,  which 
he  has  named  Sclerotium  clavus. 

It  is  an  elongated  substance,  filling  the  place 
of  the  grain  in  the  glume,  or  husk ;  its  flesh 
firm,  white,  compact,  of  one  substance ;  its  sur* 
fi&ce  dingy  purple.  Like  all  the  parasitic  fungi, 
its  occurrence  is  promoted  by  such  excessive 
humidity  as  is  unfavorable  to  the  plant.  Some 
districts  are  much  more  liable  to  its  attacks 
than  others.  It  has  not  been  found  to  be 
caused  by  applying  water  in  excess  upon  the 
head  of  the  grain.  It  is  strictly  topical ;  one 
or  more  grains  in  the  same  ear  may  be  affect- 
ed, and  the  others  frecj" 

In  rf  epaul,  the  uplana  rice  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  grubs.  These  attack  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  their  ravages  are 
rendered  apparent  by  the  languishing  and 
whitening  of  the  young  rice  plants,  when  only 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground ;  this  is  attri- 
buted to  the  attacks  of  a  large  grub,  called 
kiongkiy  or  root- worm,  of  a  black  or  blue  color, 
generally  the  thickness  of  the  forefinger,  some- 
times as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  about  two 
inches  long.  It  is  supposed  by  the  natives  to 
be  produced,  and  to  thrive  best,  in  rotten 
manure,  and  to  devour  the  seed  and  young 
radicles  of  the  plant.  The  kiongki  is  most 
destructive  to  tne  Gohya,  or  upland  rice,  at- 
tacking it  soon  after  being  sown,  and  continu- 

*  TraoB.  Agri-Uort.  Soc  of  India,!.  10. 
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ing  its  ravages  until  aboat  the  middle  of  May* 
afler  which  it  ceases.  The  people  do  not  know 
of  what  flying  insect  this  grub  is  the  larva,  nor 
have  they  any  remedy  against  its  attacks,  ex- 
cept removing  it  from  the  fields  when  they  see 
it  The  third  disease  of  white  crops  is  a  pre- 
mature whitening  of  the  ears  of  rice,  Tooth 
kinds,)  and  the  failure  of  the  grain  in  them. 
This  is  attributed  by  the  Newars  to  the  attacks 
of  a  small  grub,  the  size  of  the  common  white 
maggot,  the  body  of  which  is  white,  the  head 
black  and  hard.  It  is  called  sheo-ki^  the  mar- 
row or  pith-worm.  The  sheo-ki  is  supposed 
to  eat  the  roots  of  the  rice  plants ;  but  its 
prey  more  especially  is  said  to  be  the  stalk 
and  juices  of  the  plant ;  for  obtaining  the  latr 
ter  of  which,  it  cuts  the  plaints  at  the  joints, 
after  which  the  ear  whitens  without  nlllDg. 
The  natives  attribute  the  drying  up  of  the  ear 
and  plant  to  the  drinking  of  its  milk  (sap)  by 
the  grub,  which  prevents  the  due  formation  oif 
a  fiA-sized  grain.***^ 

Panicum  iTALicaM. — ^There  are  two  varieties 
cultivated  in  Mysore,  th^  ghidUf  or  dwarf,  and 
thojotUt  or  doJcif  or  tali. 

SoiL — In  whatever  country  grown,  it  re- 
quires the  best  light,  dry  soils,  unless  manure 
can  be  afforded  for  its  culture ;  in  which  case 
a  poorer  soil  will  sufBlce. 

Cultivation, — The  ground  is  ploughed  six 
times  in  spring ;  and  the  seed,  about  half  a 
bushel  per  acre,  ploughed  in  at  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  rains. 

It  is  sometimes  grown  in  drills  among  Cyno- 
8urus  corocantts. 

No  after  culture  is  given.  The  crop^  ripe 
within  three  months  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
is  reaped  dose  to  tiie  ground — in  Mysore 
stacked  for  eight  days ;  and  after  being  dried 
in  the  sunshine  for  one  day,  the  grain  b  trod- 
den out  The  usual  produce  is  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre. 

Use. — It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
rice.    The  straw  is  not  good  fooder. 

Panicum  MiLiAas. — There  are  three  varie- 
ties in  Mysore,  called  hari,  cari^  and  halj  or 
hily.    They  are  never  intermixed. 

Doil. — It  requires  a  light  soiL  Of  this  de- 
scription the  very  poorest  is  usually  assigned  for 
its  growth,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  ma- 
nure is  so  deficient 

Cultivation, — The  land  is  ploughed  in  the 
spring  five  times ;  and  when  the  heavy  rains 
begin,  the  seed  is  sovm  from  two  to  three  and 
a  half  gallons  per  acre,  and  ploughed  in.  Ma- 
nure  is  not  absolutely  required  for  this  crop, 
even  in  the  worst  lands,  though  its  applica- 
tion improves  the  produce. 

No  after  culture  is  given  to  it;  and  in  three 
months  it  is  reaped,  being  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  and  gathered  into  heaps.  In  five  or 
six  days  it  is  ready  for  the  thrashing  floor 
and  its  oxen.     An  average  crop  is  in  some 

■  III  I         ; 
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difltricts  tliree,  and  in  others  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre;  but  always  most  abundant  where 
the  crop  is  sown  thickest. 

U»e, — The  grain  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  rice,  and  the  straw  is  a  serviceable 
fodaer. 

PAiaouM  MiUACEUM. — ^This  is  the  well-known 
ehenna  of  Bengal  Two  varieties  are  known 
in  Puraniyah — bhadai,  which  ripens  in  spring, 
and  vaaakif  ripening  in  the  rainy  season. 

Sowing. — The  first  is  sown  about  Febru- 
ary, and  the  second  just  as  the  rains  com- 
mence. 

In  Mysore  only  one  crop  of  this  grain  is 
sown,  and  the  sowing  takes  place  at  the  dose 
of  the  heavy  rains. 

8oil. — This  differs  from  the  other  species  in 
preferring  a  tenacious  soil,  which  should  be 
moderately  fertile. 

Cultivation. — After  two  or  three  ploughings, 
the  seed  is  sown,  and,  in  Mysore,  covered  by 
an  additional  ploughing;  but  in  other  parts 
of  India  the  usual  harrowing  is  given.  No 
manure  is  applied,  nor  any  otner  cmture.  Hie 
crop  ripens  in  about  ten  weeks,  is  reaped  close 
to  the  surface,  and  the  grain  is  trodden  out  In 
Mysore  it  is  stacked  for  a  few  days  before 
thrashing. 

Uie. — The  seed  is  used  as  rice,  but  the 
straw  only  serves  for  fuel 

RAILROADS. — AnDasss  to  thi  People 

OF  THE  SoUrHEBN  AKD  WeSTEEX   StATES. — Bv 

wny  of  preface  to  this  paper,  we  will  furnish 
a  short  historical  memoir  of  the  railroad  move- 
ments in  New-Orleans,  which  have  been  at- 
tracting so  much  public  attention. 

In  1834,  M.  W.  Hoffman  and  the  Hon. 
Olark  Woodruff  originated  the  idea  of  a  rail- 
road from  New-Orleans  to  Nashville,  Ten 
nessee.  A  charter  was  obtained  in  1885.  Sur- 
veys were  immediately  undertaken.  Difficul- 
ties interposed  by  the  Legblature  of  Mississippi 
arrested  the  work  one  year.  Twenty  mues 
were  however  finished  and  put  in  operation. 
Here  the  enterprise  failed,  with  the  loss  of  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  and  at  this  day  nearly 
all  traces  of  the  superstructure  are  lost  For 
this  failure  several  reasons  are  assigned: 
the  work  being  in  advance  of  the  times — the 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  legislature — the  high  prices  for  material— 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  city — the 
crisis  of  1887,  <&c. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  0.  S.  Tarpley,  of 
Mississippi,  began  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  papers  advocating  a  road  from  Jackson 
in  that  state  to  New-Orleans.  A  meeting  was 
soon  after  held  at  Jackson  when  it  was  re- 
solved to  hold  a  convention  of  the  two  states 
at  Monticella  This  convention  met  in  De- 
cember, and  after  appointing  fhe  following 
committees,  adjoumea  over  to  meet  in  New- 
Orleans  on  the  21st  March,  1800 : 

CommUiee  on  Ji^tet.— John  Marshall,  Hoa 


E.  Ford,  W.  H.  Bowcn,  A.  Steele,  —Love.  8- 
M.  Oatchings,  W.  A.  Qrice,  John  M.  Bell,  K. 
S.  Edwarda 

Committee  on  Btatiitic*. — W.  F.  Robineon, 
J.  T.  Lampkin,  0.  S.  Tarpley.  O.  Nidiolaao, 
E.  Safifbrd,  of  Mississippi,  J.  D.  K  De  Bow. 
New-Orleans. 

Committee  on  Memoriali. — S.  J.  Peters^ 
James  Robb,  J.  W.  Stanton,  A.  Hemxin,  J. 
Leeds,  James  Saul,  of  New-Orleans ;  Messrs 
Penn,  Tarpley,  Stone,  Catchings^  Matbew^ 
Ouion,  WauU,  <kc.,  Mississippi. 

The  meeting  in  New-Orleans  was  held  in 
March,  1850,  but  attracted  no  public  interest^ 
and  consisted  only  of  a  handful  of  pemoa. 
At  this  the  Mississipnians  took  great  umbrsge, 
and  the  friends  of  tne  work  began  to  despood. 
Another  meeting  was  however  suggested  br 
them,  to  be  held  in  New-Orleans,  in  Apru, 
1 851.    In  the  interim  the  little  leaven  had  been 
leavening  the  whole  mass.    Prominent  gen- 
tlemen of  New-Orleans  were  willing  to  oome 
forward  and  show  their  hands.    Robb^  Burkc^ 
Benjamin,  Conrey,  White,  <&&,  were  shoulder  to 
shoulder.    Mr.  Robb*s  speech  electrified  the 
convention  and  the  community.    Morning  be- 
gan to  dawn.    Meanwhile  some  gentlemen  ci 
Opelousas  came  to  New-Orleans,  entreating 
for  capital,  and  proposing  a  bonus  of  $100,000 
to  any  company  who  would  build  them  a  road 
to  Pomt  Couple,  on  the  river,  about  35  mileiL 
These  were  Messrs.  Swayze  and  Martin,  bot 
they  got  little  encouragement  The  Attakapaa 
country  was  also  vigorously  urging  a  railroad 
to  the  Mississippi  at  Plaquemines  or  Dcxiald- 
sonville.    The  idea  however  took  hold  ^ona^ 
some  minds,  and  at  a  meeting    of  whidi 
Maunsel  White  was  president,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  build  the  road  ^uite  down  to  New^ 
Orleans  instead  of  to  Pomt  Coup^     A  con- 
vention was  called  for  June,  which  was  beU 
in  the  Municipal  Hall,  and  largely  attended 
from  the  city  and  parishes.  Mr.  Burke  o£Bered 
a  series  of  resolutions,  in  substance  the  same 
as  those  which  were  offered  by  ourselves  in 
the  April  convention,  and  coldly  laid  upon  the 
table  without  dissent^  (the  word    eouthera 
being  thought  to  smack  too  strongly  of  Caro* 
linaism  and  Nashville  Conventionism,)  pro- 
viding for  a  call  of  a  Oeneral  Railroad  cVm- 
vefition  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
to  concert  common  measures  of  advancemeot 
The  resolutions  were  carried  by  acdamation, 
and    a    committee  appointed,  consisting   of 
Olendv,  Burke,  A.  D.  Grossman,  J.  D.  E  De 
Bow,  Alexander  Mouton,  and  C.  S.  Tarpley,  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  sooth 
and  west,  and  to  visit  all  of  the  states,  de- 
livering oral  addresses,  (fee    How  the  com- 
mittee performed  their  duties  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  paper  now  presented,  ana  in 
the  large  and  entnusiastic  cooventioo  whi<^ 
met  in  New-Orieans  in  January,  1852,  and 
which  matured  the  present  great  system  of 
southwestein  improvement    The  reader  will 
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obbun  the  foil  detuls  of  all  of  these  move- 
mento  in  the  oonsecutiye  voliimes  of  the 
Bevies. 

ADDBSSS. 

The  portion  of  the  Union  which  we  ocenpj 
18  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  the  world,  and 
produces,  in  proportion  to  population,  the 
g;reatest  amount  of  exportable  commodities. 
Shall  it  be  asserted,  that  this  great  section  of 
the  Union  is  so  ^uliarlj  agrtetUtural  that  it 
can  contain  withm  its  limits  no  larve  cities, 
no  controlling  centres  and  emporia,  not  most 
be  dependent  upon  the  northern  Atlantic  sea- 
boards, penetrated  through  mountain  passes, 
and  by  the  most  difficnlt  and  devioos  roads, 
for  the  vitals  of  commercial  life  and  activity  t 
Is  there  any  necessary  reason  that  the  whole 
eommereial  strength  of  the  nation  should  con- 
centrate in  the  cities  of  the  north,  whilst  New- 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston,  and  Savannah, 
are  arrested  in  their  progress,  or  eidiibit  at 
tinaes  even  the  evidences  of  decline  t  Whence 
is  it,  that  Louisville,  Memphis,  Yicksburg,  and 
Ka^ville,  have  shown  less  of  that  progress 
which  has  marked  other  sections  of  the  con- 
federacy f  Are  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
south  and  southwest  in  particular  to  decline, 
or  to  remain  stagnant,  whilst  the  din  of  pro- 
gress is  heard  every  where  else  f  Are  there 
aot  sympathies  and  interests  to  bind  us  toge- 
Uier  m  tnis  section  of  the  south  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  west^  and  can  we  not,  by  a  con- 
certed action,  promote  our  common  weal! 
Whilst  we  have  been  idle  spectators,  New- 
York  and  Boston  have  been  taking  away  the 
commerce  of  the  rich  and  growing  states  of 
the  northwest^  which  once  paid  tnbute  to  us 
M  it  passed  to  the  ocean,  but  whidh  now 
ayoids  our  limits  and  refuses  its  former  wealth. 
Are  the  millions  of  the  northwest  more 
naturally  allied  to  those  of  the  north  than  to 
US,  who  occupy  a  part  of  the  same  great  val- 
ley, and  are  nearer  of  approach;  and  must 
we  for  ever  abandon  the  idea  of  controlling, 
or  of  sharing  their  commerce  ? 

These  questions,  fellow-citizens,  have  a 
direct  and  common  interest  to  all  of  our  states, 
and  upon  their  solution  will  depend  much  of 
the  history  of  this  great  and  growing  region 
in  the  future.  Dense  population,  great  and 
growing  cities,  wealth,  power,  and  influence, 
and  political  strength  on  the  one  hand— or 
scattering  villages,  decayed  cities,  stagnant 
life,  and  comparative  poverty  and  imbecility, 
are  the  alternatives  which  seem  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  the  realiaation  of  which  may  depend, 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  we  have  sup- 
posed, upon  our  own  individual  agencies. 

It  is  time  that  we  were  truly  aroused  to 
fbe  urgencies  and  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
whilst  all  the  world  around  us  is  in  motion. 
The  interiors  of  many  of  our  great  states  are 
as  difficult  practically  of  communication  with 
their  commercial  dties,  or  with  each  other,  as 


they  wodd  be  were  the  restraints  of  separate 
^vemments  and  custom-house  collectors 
interposed  between  them  1  Roads  for  many 
months  of  the  year  almost  impassable,  and  at 
all  times  of  enormously  costly  and  laborious 
transit; — rivers  with  their  insecurities  and 
detentions,  and  frequent  and  frightful  losses, 
exclude  ns  from  intercourse  and  easy  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  except  upon  the  borders 
of  the  very  largest  rivera  For  many  months 
of  the  year  the  citizens  of  Louisville  might 
reach  New-Orleans  by  way  of  New- York 
sooner  than  by  that  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi! Nashville  is  at  all  times  as  dis- 
tant and  of  more  hazardous  approach  to  New- 
Orleans  than  is  New- York.  Little  Rock  is 
practically  as  far  from  the  ocean  as  if  seated 
at  the  Falls  of  SI.  Anthony.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst  Whole  regions  of  immense  fer- 
tility within  our  limits  are  shut  out  f  ntirely 
and  hopelessly  from  any  market  whatever, 
and  in  not  one  of  our  states  can  the  citizens 
of  the  interior  reach  their  shipping  or  com- 
mercial points  in  less  time  than  it  would  take 
a  citizen  of  Boston  to  visit  New- York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  ev«i 
in  many  cases  to  stop  at  each  of  the  points— 
and  return  to  his  home  I  Thus  is  it^  that  our 
prosperity  is  interrupted  by  causes  which 
tend  to  separate  us  in  interests  and  in  feel- 
ings ;  and  thus  is  it  that  we  seem  incapable 
of  alliance  for  any  great  purpose,  whilst  other 
sections  of  the  Union  constitute,  so  far  as 
their  inUrewtB  are  concerned,  always  a  unit. 

If  we  compare  the  ten  northern  states, 
Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  New-Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  with 
the  ten  soutliem,  Maryland,  Vimnia,  North 
aod  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  AUbama,  Flo- 
rida, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  we  find, 
the  population  of  each  class  of  states  being 
nearly  equal,  the  north  has  6,888  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation,  whilst  the  south  has  but 
2,809.  Thus,  in  the  comparison  of  popula- 
tion, the  north  has  three  miles  of  railroad  to 
our  onfL  The  comparison  would  be  still  more 
striking,  were  the  states  of  the  southwest 
compared  with  those  of  New-England.  If 
we  compare  in  regard  to  territory,  the  area- 
of  the  northern  states  is  less  than  one  fourth 
that  of  the  southern,  or  one  sixth,  including 
Texas.  Thus  the  north  has  twelve  times,  or, 
including  Texas,  eighteen  times  the  extent  of 
railroads  to  the  square  mile  that  we  have: 

The  average  cost  of  railroads  at  the  north 
has  been  at  least  double  that  of  the  south  ;* 
therefore,  each  individual  of  the  north   has 

*  Juraary  1st«  1849,  there  were  to  HMtnchuwtlt, 
aod  tbe  adjacent  8tata^  1,359  m\\*%  of  railroad,  coat- 
ing $47,3*22,938— oqoAl  to  $37,687  72  p«r  mUe.  The 
average  co9\  of  947  miles  of  road,  in  Xorth  Carolina, 
wao  81^806  p^r  mile ;  of  61  tnllen  In  Alabama,  It 
waa  $10,763;  of  the  Central  Road  of  Georgia,  190 
miles  long,  it  was  $12.' 03  per  mile,  and  the  Macon 
and  Western  Bailroad,  101  miles,  coat  only  $6,218 
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expended  od  the  average  between  ax  and  i  io  the  same  time.  Ilie  Boetoo  aad  Woroestff 
.  , .  .. u L  i_j:_ij.„i  -i.  ^u-  j^^^^  ^^  estimated  at  23,600  paraei^ers;  id 

1S46  it  reached  470,819.  The  Eastern  tcmmI 
claimed  121,000 ;  it  has  reached  nearly  1,000,- 
000 1  The  Fitchburg  road,  based  npon  the 
results  up  to  1845,  had  calculated  opon 
72,000  passeogers  per  annum.  The  numLoer 
immediately  reached  827,034.  Thus  the 
travelling  propensities  of  Masaacfauaettfl  did 
not  create  their  roads,  but  the  roads  created 
these  propensities.* 

Where,  then,  are  the  obstacles  to  eouthem 
and  western  railroad  improToaieni,  if  ihgij 
do  not  exist  in  the  want  or  merdnntable  pro- 
ducts for  a  market— in  the  density  and  ex- 
tent of  population — in  travelling  piopei»itieB» 
or  other  sufficient  facilities  of  tnuwport  I   Can 
such  obstacles  exist  at  all  among  a  people 
who  have  widiia  themselves,  for  a  large  pert 
of  the  year,  abundance  of  negro  labor  appli- 
cable to  the  construction  of  roads  at  cbe^ 
expense,  abundance  of  timber  to  be  had  with- 
out cost,  abundance  of  pubhc  lands  ready  to 
be  donated,  and  which  will,  in  some  instaDces^ 
contribute  half  the  expense  of  constroctiao — 
a  level  country  requirmg  little  grading,  and 
no  right  of  way  to  oe  purchased,  an  immfniw 
consideration  in  other  quarters  I    lliere  is  net 
a  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  who  can, 
at  so  cheap  an  expense,  checker  every  sectioe 
of  their  fertile  territory  with  the  iron  bands 
of  travel  and  of  commerce,  or  hear  in  every 
part  of  their  limits  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  loco- 
motive. 

The  importance  of  speedv,  cheapo  and  un- 
interrupted communication  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  same,  or  of  neighboring  states,  m 
felt  in  the  cheapening  of  commoditiesi,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  increase  of  their  oooeumptice 
and  production;  iu  the  enlargement  of  the 


eight  times  as  much  as  each  individual  at  the 
south,  and  each  mile  of  northern  territory  has 
expended  upon  railroads  on  the  average  about 
thirty  times  as  much  as  each  mile  of  southern 
territory ! 

Whilst  this  state  of  things  has  existed,  the 
relative  commerce  of  the  two  sections  has  re- 
mained as  follows:  In  1846,  the  exports  of 
northern  growth  and  manufactures,  (and  much 
of  these  manufactures  were  from  southern 
materials,)  were  $27,331,290;  whilst  the  ex- 
ports of  southern  produce,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  naval  stores,  4te.,  were  $74,000,000,  or 
three  times  as  much.  In  1847,  the  southern 
exports  were  8102,000,000,  against  the  nor- 
thern $48,000,000;  in  1848,  $98,000,000, 
against  the  northern  $84,000,000;  in  1849, 
$99,000,000,  against  $82,000,000.  These 
facts  are  conclusive  in  evidence,  that  the  rail- 
road inferiority  of  the  southern  states  is  not 
the  result  of  inferiority  in  commercial  and 
transportable  commodities  and  wealtl). 

A  comparison  of  particular  states  will  show, 
too,  most  oondusivdy,  that  not  the  mere 
denseness  of  population  has  influenced  rail- 
road construction.  Thus  Ohio  is  denser  than 
the  average  of  New-England,  and  has  but 
one  third  to  one  half  the  extent  of  railroada 
Indiana,  and  parts  of  Michigan,  are  as  dense 
as  Vermont  Kentucky  and  Tenneesee  both 
exceed  the  densitj'  of  Maine,  which  has  nearly 
211  miles  actually  constructed,  whilst  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  together  have  not  so 
much ;  or,  to  compare  even  the  southern  At 
lantic  states  with  each  other,  Gleorgia,  with 
one  million  of  population,  has  twice  or  three 
times  the  extent  of  railroads  contained  in  all 
the  states  of  the  southwest,  and  south  Carolina 
has  more  than  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi, 


Alabama  and  Arkansas^  actually  constructed,  area  tributary  to  their  great  towns,  and 


though  her  population  ii  not  one  third  so 
great  as  theirs ! 

iWill  it  be  said  that  the  people  of  New- 
England  and  the  north  are  more  mig^tory  in 
their  habits,  more  extensively  addicted  to 
travel,  than  the  people  of  the  south  and  the 
west )  This  may  be  true,  but  for  no  neces- 
sary reason,  as  the  statistics  of  the  Qeorgia 
and  Carolina  roads  already  evince;  and, 
indeed,  the  experience  of  the  north  itself  con 
firms  our  judgmeut  Time  was  when  loco- 
motion was  as  tardy  and  as  interrupted  at 
the  north  as  it  is  here,  and  the  disposition  for 
travel  did  not  then  exist 

When  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  was 
proposed,  the  commissioners,  basing  their  esti- 
mates upon  the  extent  of  travel  Uien  existing, 
supposed  that  37,500  passengers  might  be 
carried  annually.  This  high  figure  was 
thought  by  many  absurd.  Ten  years  after- 
wards this  road  carried  400,886  passengers 


per  mile.    The  Jefferson   Railroad,  iDdima, 
•8,064  48  per  mUe-«6  mfles. 


cost 


the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  these  towns ; 
in  the  diversification  of  labor  and  employ- 
ment; the  promotion  of  coouneroe;  the  re^ 


*  safety  of  JRctfrMMtf.— The  chief  caos*  of  the 
popolarity  ct  railroads  as  instmmeiits  of  irard,  is 
their  safety.  .  No  other  conTeyance  ca&  roapaia 
with  them,  not  even  private  cairriages.  Th«i«  vera 
in  operation,  January  let,  1849,  in  MaasadmseO^ 
and  the  adjoining  states,  1,290  miles  of  railroad ;  and 
in  1848,  (aa  far  as  reported,)  there  were  tranaporia 
on  these  roada  19,474;S03  pasaengert  wiihta  d 
years;    there   were  22  passengers   killed — S3  cb 

{>loyeea,  and  42  other  persona— to  all,  117.  In  Bnir 
and  it  ia  estimated  that  the  chancee  of  a  man^s  loaiaff 
hlB  life  in  Uavelling  300  miles  ia  aa  917,679  to  1 ;  and 
that  out  of  400,OOU  packages  of  merchandise  ctdj  I  is 
losl.  By  a  return  made  to  the  English  )egi»latBreb 
we  find  a  atatement  made  of  accidenta  whkh  had 
occurred  in  England,  Ireland  and  Bcotland,  for  half 
s  year.  Ninety  persons  had  been  killed ;  of  tbeea* 
thirteen  died  from  causes  which  the  partiea  deceased 
could  n  ot  have  averted.  Fifty -ecTcn  had  died  fkoai 
misco  uduct  or  cardeeaneas  on  the  part  of  the  da- 
ceased  themselves.  Ninety-nine  had  alan  baea 
wounded :  and  the  whole  number  of  paaaeogen  had 
been,  during  the  half  vear,  no  fewer  than  2^330,498 
persons.  These  facts  Ulustrale  vety  foUy  the  mlHj 
of  this  mode  of  traveL 
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moTAl  of  prejndiceB;  &e  fitrengtbeDing  of 
bonds  of  harmony  and  peace, — ^the  realization 
of  greater  security  and  strength  during  actual 
war  1  In  a  republican  government  more  than 
ill  anj  other  m  the  world,  these  arguments 
■bould  be  h4!ld  irresistible  and  concnisiye  in 
favor  of  such  speedy,  cheap,  and  uninterrupted 
communication. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  tardy  pro- 
gress which  the  world  has  made  in  the  means 
of  transport  and  conveyance,  until  within  the 
experience  of  the  present  generation  of  men. 
Only  eighty  years  ago,  in  proud  old  England, 
ttte  traveller,  Arthur  Young,  bewailed  the 
••perils"  of  her  best  turnpikes.  "  Let  me 
most  seriously  caution  all  travellers  who  may 
accidentally  propose  to  travel  this  terrible 
country,  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil, 
for,  a  thousand  to  one,  they  break  their  necks 
or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings 
down."  ''This  is  a  paved  road  infamously 
bad ;  any  person  would  imagine  the  people 
of  the  country  had  made  it  with  a  view  to 
immediate  destruction,  for  the  breadth  is  onlj 
soffieient  fqr  one  carriage ;  consequently  it  is 
cut  at  once  into  ruts,"  d^  **  Let  me  persuade 
all  travellers  to  avoid  this  terrible  country, 
which  must  either  dislocate  their  bones  wtth 
broken  pavements,  or  bury  them  in  sandy 
mud."  This  was  spoken  in  1770,  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  portions  of  England,  which  is  at 
present,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  reticulated 
with  railroads,  upon  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  passengers  are  daily  transported  at  a  speed 
▼aimng  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour ! 

What  is  true  of  England  is  true,  even  in  a 
higher  degree,  for  the  United  States,  since 
many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when 
whole  days,  and  even  weeks,  were  occupied 
in  passing  between  the  most  populous  and 
irequenteia  cities  of  the  north,  which  now 
employ  as  many  hours;  and  when  New- 
Orleans  was  practically  as  remote  fVom  the 
city  of  Washmgton  as  is  the  Bay  of  San 
Frimcisco  or  the  mouth  of  the  Golumbia.''*^ 
Kotwithstanding  the  extraordinary  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made,  many  populous 
and  wealthy  portions  of  the  south  and  west 


*  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Maasachusetts,  says :  "The  first 
railroad  charter  hi  the  United  i^tatea  was  gn^nted 
March  4tb,  IS'20,  to  convey  graiute  fh>in  QtUney, 
BfsM. ,  to  tide-water.  The  first  railroiid  in  the  Ujiited 
Btatea,  on  vhich  paarangers  were  conveyed,  was  the 
B«Uimore  and  Ohio  road,  chartered  February,  1827, 
and  partly  opened  December  S8th,  1829.  A  eingle 
horse  was  employed,  carrying  41  passengers  at  the 
rate  of  13  mltos  per  hour.  Bemamin  Franklin,  in 
1743,  advertises  that  the  northern  post  will  set  out 
from  Philadelphia  for  New-York  on  Thursdays — the 
Boatbero  poet  on  Mondays  —  going  every  fortnight 
daring  the  aommer  season!  There  are  now  tliree 
dally  lines  between  Philadelphia  and  New- York. 
The  nows  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  two  weeks 
In  reaching  Pfailadelpliia.  William  EUery,  a  delegate 
to  Oongress,  1777,  was  25  days  Journeying  on  horse^ 
bock  from  Dighton,  Mass..  to  York,  Penna.;  and 
Jostah  Quincy,  in  1773,  was  33  days  in  a  journey  from 
Bomb  Carolina  to  Philadelphia,**  ^e. 


are  in  no  better  condition  than  were  the 
parishes  of  England  in  the  time  of  Arthur 
Young.  "Sir,**  said  a  farmer  to  us  in  New- 
berry, 8.  0.,  ••  talk  of  the  expense  of  wagoning 
to  market  my  cotton  eating  up  the  profits  of 
my  crop.  It  does  more,  sir.  I  could  take 
YOU  to  the  Buzzard  Lane  and  show  you, 
besides  the  profits  of  my  crop,  some  dozen 
mules  and  horses  eaten  up  by  the  mud  holes. 
I  could  take  you  to  the  grave-yard  hard  by, 
and  show  you  where  lie  buried  my  dear 
friends,  who  have  died  of  exposure  while  wag- 
oning over  these  cursed  boles,'*  4x. 

Railroads  are  the  creations  of  the  present 
age,  and  have  reached  their  maturity  almost 
at  one  bound,  if  we  can  call  that  maturity, 
which  is  always  progressing  and  achieving 
results  (that  excel  the  dreams  of  ancient  or 
oriental  fabulists)  higher  and  higher,  and 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  chronicled. 

The  Manchester  Railroad,  in  England,  has 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  fir^  in  the 
world ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  its  projector,  was 
laughed  at  very  generally  for  his  folly  in  sup- 
posing that  twelve  miles  an  hour  might  be 
attained  on  this  road.  This  was  in  1882.* 
In  1840,  there  were  1,800  miles  of  railroads 
in  Great  Britain;  in  1841,  1,000;  1845, 
2,400. 

The  first  railroad  in  the  United  States — a 
pretty  affiiir  of  four  miles — ^was  employed  to 
carry  granite  at  Qnincy,  and  was  built  in 
1825,  though  m  January,  1829,  says  the 
Railroad  Journal^  there  was  not  a  road  in 
operation  on  which  locomotive  engines  were 
successfully  used  as  the  propelling  power! 
In  1882,  there  were  92  miles  in  operation, 
and  the  utmost  that  was  claimed  for  them 
was,  that  they  would  answer  for  light  parcels 
and  passengers.  In  the  twenty  y^ars  that 
followed,  there  have  been  constructed  7,000 
miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

Up  to  1845,  there  had  been  expended  in 
the  United  States  1 10  millions  of  dollars  upon 
railroads,  which  were  yielding  at  that  time  an 
average  interest  of  five  per  cent ;  whilst  in 
the  same  period  150  millions  had  been  squan- 
dered on  banks,  which  had  carried  ruin  before 
them. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  effects 
of  railroads  as  they  manifest  themselves  upon 
population,  industry,  wealth,  and  society. 

1  Upon  Population. — It  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  very  much  of  the  settlement  of  a 
country  depends  upon  the  capacities  afforded 
of  communication  and  transport  Even  infe- 
rior lands  will  lie  cultivated,  if  within  reach 
of  a  market,  whilst  the  most  productive  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  with  the  most 
limited  population.     The  arguments  which 

•  They  laughed  more  heartily  at  Mr.  Clinton. 
*'•  Where  is  the  water  to  oome  (torn  to  fiil  up  this 
great  diioh  t"  '*  You  need  have  no  fears  upon  that 
subject — the  tears  of  the  people  will  fill  it,"^DcbaU 
on  ike  eonstruction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
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apply  to  common  roads  are  strengthened  in 
the  case  of  turnpikes;  still  more  oo  pUnk- 
roads  and  canals,  and  in  the  highest  degree  on 
railroads^  which  introduce  the  potent  dement 
of  steam.  It  is  common  experience  that  set- 
tlements and  lai^e  towns  will  spring  up  on 
the  route  of  a  rai^oad,  where  hitherto  nothing 
but  farm-houses  were  to  be  seen,  except  at  its 
terminL  The  traveller  at  the  north  will  be 
struck  with  this  every  hour.  These  villages 
and  towns  become  themselves  the  centres  of  a 
back  population,  and  give  rise  to  the  opening 
of  new  landS)  and  thus  the  area  contmually 
widens.  The  history  of  the  west  is  strongly 
in  point  When  she  was  shut  off  from  the 
Atlantic  by  a  road  of  60  days,  or  a  flat-boat 
navigation  quite  as  long,  the  progress  of  -pop- 
ulation  ana  products  was  slow,  revolutions 
were  openly  discussed,  and  a  separate  govern* 
ment  adequate  to  her  necessities  proposed. 
The  power  of  railroads  and  steam  has  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  things,  and  the  west, 
which  had  but  800,000  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  contained,  in  182U,  2,207,468;  in  1880, 
8,672,669;  in  1840,  5,802,918,  and  reaches 
nearly  10,000,000  at  the  present  time.  How 
much  laii^er  mi^ht  have  been  the  p9pulation, 
had  faciuties  like  those  of  New-York  and 
Massachusetts  been  enjoyed,  may  be  readily 
imagined.  It  will  not  do  to  arg^e  that  popu- 
lation must  come  before  railroMS.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  stimulate  and  excite  it  1  If  the  na- 
tural facilities  of  rivers  and  navigable  streams 
exercise  great  influence  on  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation, as  in  the  history  of  a  settlement  none 
can  deny,  will  not  othw  facilities  of  a  like 
or  even  a  different  character  have  the  same 
effect  f  Population  follows  the  rivers,  and 
not  rivers  the  population,  and  so  is  it  of  rail- 
roads. 

2.  Ujpon  InduBlr^. — A  people  dependent 
upon  mere  production,  and  incapable  of  ex- 
changing; can  only  remain  in  savage  barbar- 
ism. The  first  step  in  progress  is  iMurter ;  for 
without  it^  production  will  be  confined  to  the 
mere  abject  necessities  of  life.  Trade  stimu- 
lates new  eneiigies  and  life,  and  ultimately 
civilization.  Industry  is  its  hand-maiden. 
Manufxtures  go  hand  in  hand  with  it;  for 
every  article  of  manu&cture,  except  the  very 
rudest,  presupposes  exchange,  since  the  skill 
of  the  neld  laborer  must  be  supplied  by  that 
of  the  artisan.  The  frequency  of  exchanges, 
and  the  capacities  for  them,  thus  operate  upon 
production  and  (abricatioa  The  Indian  hunter 
will  transport  on  his  back,  or  in  canoes,  his 
peltry,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  trader.  This 
IS  exchange  under  the  greatest  conceivable 
disadvantages.  The  Mexican  trader  will  sup- 
ply the  interior  commerce  upon  pack-horses 
across  great  deserta  This  is  commerce  at  one 
remove ;  but  still,  under  such  discouragements^ 
it  cannot  thrive,  and  thus  Mexico  remains, 
from  age  to  age,  without  improvement  or  pro- 
gress.   The  wagon,  the  flat-boat^  the  ship,  the 


steamer,  and  the  raifamad,  are  BooceasiTe  aUpa 
in  advancement  New  wants  sprii^  op  with 
the  facilities  of  their  enjoyment,  and  new  ener- 
gies are  diffused.  The  poorer  classes  beocMiM 
consumers  of  what  formerly  was  confined  to 
the  wealthy.  The  wealthy  look  arcwind  lor 
new  marks  to  distioguiah  them  fnan  the  oom- 
monalty ;  thus  industry  is  every  where  taxed 
and  encouraged,  manufacturing  towns  spring 
up,  and  villages  grow  mto  immense  dttea. 


The  forests  give  way  to  the  axe,  and  the 
of  highest  civilization  is  ushered  in. 

8.  Upon  WealtlL^Wt  shall  confine 
selves  here  to  a  few  fiMts,  which  go  to  tbaw 
the  iounense  results  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  construction  of  railroada    ^niey  are  tho 
creators  of  wealth  in  more  than  one  way.  Am 
a  source  of  profitable  investment  imuioftda 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  other.    Wa 
have  stated,  the  actual  earnings  on  the  roada 
of  England  are  over  four  per  cent  oo   the 
present  value  of  shares^  whilst  the  interest  en 
money  is  much  less.     If  there  has  beeo  a 
depreciation  in  the  stocks  of  the  roada,  it  u 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  monomania  whath 
induced  the  coostructioo  of  roads  that  wera 
unnecessary,  and  by  the  reckless  and  extrava- 
gant system  of  construction,  inddent  to  the 
infancv  of  all  novel  enterprisea    The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  United  States,  where 
the  dividends  of  roads  average  over  iije  per 
cent.,  though  in  Massachusetts  this  avengv 
reaches  eight  per  cent;  whilst  upon  maoT 
roads  in  ue  country,  ten,  and  even  a  muca 
greater  per  cent  has  been  realized  by  an 
economical  management     No  other  invest- 
ments of  capital  have  paid  more ;  and  if  we 
take  a  long  series  of  years,  no  others  have 
paid  so  much.    Lossesi  to  be  sure,  have  be«n 
mcurred,  and  immense  amoimts  sunk,  as  oor 
own  state  of  Louisiana  may  exemplify ;  hot  in 
what  department  of  business  haa  experience 
been  otherwise  9    Certainly  not  in  oommeree ; 
certainly  not  in  banking ;  nor  even  in  agiieol- 
ture  and  manufiactures.    Visionary  ai^  im- 
practicable schemes,and  ruinous  extravagaoce, 
wUl  fiod  their  place  in  every  brandi  of  ba- 
man  affairs.    In  the  United  States  they  have 
been,  perhap,  less  felt  in  the  matter  of  rait 
roads  than  in  any  other  matter.    Nor  is  it  in 
actual  dividends  alone  that  railroad  profits 
are  achieved.    Far  from  it    These  are  among 
their  least  advantages.     Proprietors,  urban 
and  rural,  feel  their  effects  primarily  and  to 
the  lai^gest  extent    If  the  whole  amount  of 
the  investment  were  (or  ever  witlumt  divxie«l» 
it  would  be  good  economy  often  for  the  land- 
holders if  they  contributed  every  cent  of  it 
The  enhancement  of  the  value  of  property 
has  in  many  cases  paid  tenfold  the  value  of 
the  investment    Throughout  the  Union  prop- 
erty has  received  an  actual  tangible  benefit  to 
a  much  greater  amount  than  the  cost  of  all 
the  roads  in  it    New-Tork  is  a  stroqg  iUn*' 
tratioD.    In  the  fifteen  years  which  imms* 
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Atttel  J  toeceeded  the  constraction  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  Talue  of  property  in  the  city  ad- 
vanced 149  per  cent,  though  in  the  preceding 
'  tea  years  it  had  nat  advanced  one  dotlar;  the 
per  cent  increaae  of  population  being  not 
much  greater  immediately  after  than  before 
the  construction  of  the  canaL  **  Wherever 
railroads  have  been  constructed,**  says  Colonel 
Gadsden,  of  South  Oarolioa,  ''property  has 
risen  in  valuer  and  new  stimuU  have  been 
given  to  trade  and  intercourse.  These  are 
not  speculative  views,  but  realities.  The  ap' 
preciatiou  of  property  in  Boston  from  toe 
roads  convei^ging  upon  that  city  has  been  esti- 
mated at  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  A 
reference  to  tne  statistics  of  Carolina  roads 
will  show  that  property  and  trade  has,  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  since  the  completion 
of  our  railroads,  increased  in  a  greater  degree 
OD  the  Neck,  in  Colleton,  BamweU,  Orange- 
burg, and  Edgefield,  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  state,"  Ac 

He  says  aeain :  "  I  shall  show  that  trade 
has  expanded,  and  the  value  of  real  estate 
increased,  sinee  the  establishment  of  the 
railroad.  Any  one  who  will  make  the  in- 
quiry, will  find  that  land  all  along  the  road 
to  Hambui^  and  Columbia,  for  five  miles 
eaeh  side  of  it^  has  appreciated  in  value  since 
its  construction,  60,  600,  and  in  some  cases^ 
6,000  per  eent ;  and  where  before  its  con- 
stroetion  there  were  not  twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  trade,  there  is  now  upwards  of 
$260,000.  The  valuation  of  propertv  on  the 
South  Carolina  railroad,  comparea  before 
and  since  its  construction,  shows— 1880, 
$11,887,012;  1846,  $19,076,167;  ffain,  $7,- 
688,146.  The  city  of  Charleston  shows  real 
eaUte.  1830,  $8,366,914 ;  1840,  $13,527,748 ; 
gain,  $6,160,829.  This  increase  in  trade^  and 
the  value  of  real  estate,  I  insist  has  been 
principally  attributable  to  the  introduction 
of  railroads;  and  if  the  saving  were  added 
to  the  ^ain,  the  advantages  would  appear 
almost  mappreeiable." 

The  statistics  of  New- York  and  Boston 
are  even  more  interesting  in  showing  the  re- 
sults of  railroadSb 

BOSTON. 

B«U  EtUte.       PotmmI.  Total. 

1841.. 0^,063,000  36,043,600  08,106,600 
1843.. 05,509,500  4i,»i,800  106,733,300 
1843.. 72,046,000  46,408,31)0  118,450,300 
1844.. 97,704,600  64,595,900  169,360,400 
1B30 966,646,844 

X  nereiM  of  real  and  personal 

eaUt«  from  1841  to  1845 $74,853,800 

Deduct  ooet  of  railroads  in 

AlasB,  to  that  Ume 30,244,026 

Vet  gain,  iupposiiigthe.roadsdead  itoek,  $44,006,874 

The  same  period  of  five  years  in  New- 
York  showed  a  falling  off  m  the  value  of 
real  estate  from  $251,194,920  to  $247,162,- 
808,  an  aoaonnt  equal  to  $4,042,617.  This 
rtriking  fact  hat  inarmed  Uie  New-Yorker^ 


I 


and  set  them  to  work  in  tnch  a  way  as  must 
restore  the  equilibrium.  Within  the  last 
five  years  botn  cities  have  continued  their 
amazing  strides 

We  turn  now  to  our  neighbor  and  enter- 
prising city  of  Mobile  for  iflustration.  Hie 
assessment  rolls  of  real  and  personal  estate, 
published  by  authority,  show  that  the  total 
value  of  property,  which  from  1886  to  1847 
had  averaged  $20,000,000,  had  declined  in 
1847,  *48  and  '49  to  $12,000,000.  The  re- 
sult was  on  all  sides  evidences  of  general 
decay.  Rents  fell,  business  dedin^  and 
emigration,  commenced  its  inroads.  The 
glory  of  Mobile  had  departed  I  But  these 
things  were  not  to  last  The  stake  was  too 
lar^e  a  one.  Property-holders  awoke  from 
their  sleeD  of  death.  They  looked  around. 
The  g^ana  conception  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Ohio  was  formed.  Many  laufhed  and  sneer- 
ed. Thousands  doubted.  %ut  the  work 
plained  steadily  in  favor,  until  now,  its  real- 
ization is  demonstrably  certain.  In  a  single 
year  the  real  estate  of  Mobile  has  advanced 
$6,000,000;  rents  have  taken  a  new  start; 
lots  are  sold  at  an  immense  premium  over 
previous  rates^  and  general  confidence  has 
been  re-established  throughout  the  city. 
The  St  Lom's  Reveille  says: 

"The  remarkable  increase  in  the  price  of 
roperty  in  St  Louis  this  spring;  as  shown 
y  the  late  sales  of  real  estate  in  that  city  and 
the  suburbs,  is  referable,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  anticipated  construction  of  railroads 
having  their  termini  at  St  Louis.  Since  the 
passage,  by  the  Ulinois  legislature,  of  the 
charter  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad, 
foreign  capital  and  enterprise  have  been  di- 
rected to  tnat  ^oint,  and  large  amounts  have 
been  invested  m  the  last  two  months  in  real 
estate,  at  prices  far  in  advance  of  those 
hitherto  commanded  by  property  at  the 
same  season,  tmder  circumstances  of  an  ordi- 
nary character.** 

The  next  illustraUon  is  Virginia;  and 
here  we  quote  from  the  late  able  message  of 
Gov.  Floyd.  "The  wisdom  of  the  policy 
stands  fully  vindicated  by  the  recent  assef s- 
ment  of  lands  in  the  commonwealth,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  29i  per  cent  upon  our 
entire  landed  property  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  or  an  aggregate  increase  in 
the  value  of  real  estate  iSone,  since  1838,  of 
$62,749,718,  whUe  the  increase  between  the 
assessments  of  1819  and  1838  was  only 
$6,036,680,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
The  total  value  of  lands  in  the  state,  in 
1819,  was  $206,893,978;  in  18S8,  it  was 
$211,930,608,  and  in  1860  it  is  $274,680,- 
226 ;  which  shows  an  average  increase  eadi 
year,  since  1838,  whDst  the  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement  has  been  in  operation, 
e^ual  to  the  whole  increase  during  the 
I  nineteen  years  prior  to  that  time.  This  re- 
)  suit  haa  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  imjmlte  tm- 
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parted  to  the  industry  of  the  state  by  the  facil- 
ities which  her  public  works  have  afforded  to 
<mr  citizens^  for  transporting  their  produce  to 
market.  Portions  of  our  country  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  were  scarcely  inhabited, 
are  now  thickly  settled,  well  cultivated  and 
prosperous.  A  tax-paying  fund  has  been  thus 
provided,  which  will  constitute,  through  all 
time,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  common wealtL" 

Governor  Floyd  also  presentfl^  in  a  strong 
light,  the  comparative  growth  of  Boston. 
"The  advancement  of  Boston  is  beyond  all 
example.  The  value  of  her  property  has  in- 
creased from  120,114,674,  to  266,646,844 
dollars ;  over  twelve  per  cent  per  annum, 
or  more  than  double  the  legal  interest  in 
Virginia.  The  population  of  the  city  has 
increased  with  an  equally  surprising  rapid- 
ity. The  population  of  the  state  nas  ad- 
vanced from  718,692  to  978,716,  an  increase 
of  256,123.  Every  vocation  of  life  has  par- 
taken of  this  prosperity  and  thrift  Agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  commerce — all  branches 
of  industry,  are  advancing  with  an  unparal- 
leled rapidity ;  and  the  future  prospects  of 
Boston  continue  still  to  be  as  brilliant  as 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  That 
this  great  mcrease  has  been  the  result  of 
her  railway  improvements,  is  denied  by 
none — no  other  element  of  prosperity  than 
this  has  been  added  to  those  always  pos- 
sessed by  her;  and  we  have  therefore  a 
right  to  infer  that  from  this  source  flows  the 
extraordinary  tide  of  wealth.  In  1889,  Bos- 
ton had  167  miles  of  railroad  radiating 
thence  in  various  directions ;  in  1850,  she  is 
connected  with  8,000  miles — one  third  of 
which  lies  within  the  territory  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  1,860  within  the  borders  of  other 
New-England  states ;  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  state  of  New- York.  These  great 
works  have  enlarged  the  area  of  country 
which  contributes  to  her  commerce,  prob- 
ably tenfold,  and  the  effect  is  unprecedent- 
ed. Her  annual  manufactures  are  worth 
$91,000,000;  and  the  home  trade  of  Boston 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  annually  the  im- 
mense sum  of  $200,000,000." 

Baltimore,  too,  exhibits  the  effects  already 
of  a  wise  and  liberal  railroad  policy.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  though  incom- 
plete, has  paid  a  dividend  during  the  past 
year  of  more  than  ten  per  cent ;  and  such 
has  been  the  effect  produced  by  it  already 
upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Balti- 
more, that  it  is  said  **  she  is  now  compen- 
sated for  her  subscription  of  $8,600,000  to 
the  work." 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
the  counties  bordering  on  the  Vicksburg 
and  Jackson  railroad  has  been  estimated 
to  be  from  |700,000  to  $7,000,000,  whilst 
on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road,  in 


four  counties,  the  gain  in  the  value  of 
able  property  has  been  $2,654,639. 

*'I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Segur,  in  an  able 
speech  delivered  several  years  ago  to  the 
Legislature  of  Vii^nia,  **  that  if  a  canal  or 
railroad  were  to  depend,  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  its  cost,  upon  the  production  usually 
made  at  the  time  of  construction,  indemnity 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  But  present 
production  forms  a  very  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  elements  of  transportation  and 
profit  We  must  estimate  the  increased 
producUon  caused  by  the  improvements 
themselves,  gradually  progressing  from  the 
ordinary  amount  to  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  means  of  the  state  will  admit 
augmentation — and  that  is  almost  incalcula- 
ble. We  must  take  into  the  estimate  the 
opening  of  new  channels  of  trade,  and  the 
filling  up  of  old  ones — the  creation  of  man- 
ufactures— ^the  opening  of  mines — the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  in  aU  its  ramificationE — 
the  rising  up  of  cities — ^the  growth  of  popu- 
lation— tne  increase  of  travelling  reralting 
from  increase  of  facilities  of  communica- 
tion." 

:>. There  con  be  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  railroads,  than  the  maimer  in 
which  they  have  triumphed  over  the  strong- 
est and  most  inveterate  opposition,  and 
baffled  in  their  results  the  wildest  calcula- 
tions of  their  most  sanguine  advocates.  Tlie 
Loudon  Quarterly  Review  made  infinite 
sport  of  the  proposition  that  an  eventual 
speed  of  18  or  20  miles  an  hour  might  be 
attained.  *  The  gross  exaggerations  of  the 
power  of  the  locomotive  engine  may  delude 
for  a  time,  but  must  end  in  the  mortification 
of  those  concerned.  We  should  as  soon  ex- 
pect the  people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  ue  fired  upon  by  one  of  Congreve's 
ricochet  rockets,  as  trust  themselves  to  the 
mercv  of  such  a  machine,  going  at  such  a 
rate.  In  the  present  year,  upon  the  Great 
Western  road  in  England,  48.2  miles  per 
hour  has  been  attained  on  an  average  run, 
without  stoppage,  and  we  learn,  also,  in 
some  cases  the  ultimatum  has  been  sixty 
miles  1  A  member  of  Parliament  dedareo, 
in  opposition  to  the  Manchester  road,  "that 
a  railroad  could  not  enter  into  compedtion 
with  a  canal  Even  with  the  best  loco- 
motive engine,  the  average  rate  would  be 
8^  miles  per  hour,  which  was  slower  than 
the  canal  conveyance."*  The  Buffalo  and 
Albany  railroad  even  now  runs  side  by  ^de 
with  the  great  canal  of  New-Tork,  a  dis- 
tance of  860  miles,  transporting  its  passen- 
gers at  1.72  of  a  cent  per  mile,  whilst  the 

*  Mr.  Wood,  in  hU  History  of  Railroads,  nj% 
"  Nothing  c«n  do  more  harm  to  the  adoption  of  rail* 
roadt  iban  the  |»romulgation  of  such  hoomom  as  tb»t 
we  shall  see  loeomotiTeaaginea  traTeUiaf  M  Um  rate 
of  12, 16, 18  aud  90  miks  per  hovt,*^ 
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Pennsjlyania  road  has  tranflported  coal  at 
1  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  average  of 
freight  on  the  roads  of  New-England  is 
about  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  the 
heaviest  g6ods.  The  Providence  road  has 
transported  passengers  at  1  cent  per  mile, 


and  the  average  freights  on  British  roads, 
with  their  enormous  expenditureai,  is  2(1  per 
ton  on  bale  goods. 

Let  us  now  furnish  some  tables  showing 
the  increase  of  business  upon  different  roads. 


Names  of  Roads. 


Estimated  No. 

Passengers 
before  opened. 

Boston  and  Worceater 23,600 

Boston  and  LoweR 87,400 

Fitchburg 71,790 

Eastern « 121,700 

Boston  and  Maine — ^ 


No.  Passen- 

grerssoon 

after  opened. 

262,880 
400386 
827,044 
488,026 
460,426 


No.  Pwsen- 

gnn  carried 

in  1846. 

807,148 

625,764 

746,825 

1,021,169 

1,067,669 


TABLS  8HOWIMO  THX  INOaSASX  OF  PASSdOEBS  ON  VABIOUS  ROADS. 


Names  of  Roads. 


Year. 


Boston  and  Lowell 1846 

Fitchburg 1846 

Western 1842 

Boston  and  Worcester.. . .  .1843 

Old  Colony 1846 

Eastern ...1842 

Boston  and  Maine 1846 

Boston  and  Providence.. ...  — 
Utica  and  Schenectady. .  ..1843 

Utica  and  Syracuse — 

Auburn  and  Syracuse — 

Auburn  and  Rochester. ...  — 

Tonawanda. — 

Attica  and  Buffala — 

Baltimore  and  Ohio. — 


Number 
of  Pas- 
sengers. 

400,886 
196,669 
190,436 
262,830 
218,144 
481,000 
460,426 
476,525 
147,868 
114,843 
83,316 
105,190 
67,604 
68,896 
149,588 


The  subseq^uent  progress  of  these  roods  has 
been  in  a  similar  ratio.  In  freights  the  West- 
em  Road,  Massachusetts,  had  a  revenue  of 
$246,351— in  1848, 1781,030 ;  the  Boston  and 
Worcester,  1840,  896,950—1848,  $123,111; 
Boston  and  Providence,  1840,  $67,960—1848, 


Year. 
1848 


Number 
of  Pas- 
sengers. 

525,764 
745.826 
405,614 
807,144 
662,203 
1,021,169 
1,057,569 
669,127 
270,418 
216,807 
154,215 
209,259 
148,443 
146,235 
270,616 


No. 

of 

Years. 

2 
8 
6. 
6 
2 
6 
8 
2 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 


Increase. 

124,918 
649,156 
215,178 
644,813 
839,059 
690,160 
697.143 

92,612 
122.545 
101,964 

71,899 
104,069 

80,839 

77,339 
121,083 


Per 
cent. 

31 

^80 

113 

207 

159 

119 

129 

119 

83 

89 

86 

99 

120 

112 

80 


$128,111;  Eastern  Road,  1840,  $41,837— 
1848,  $101,088;  Boston  and  Lowell,  1840, 
$104,569—1848,  $260,129. 

The  southern  roads  exhibit  results  equally 
gratifying,  as  the  following  will  show  : 


BUSINESS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  BAHBOADS. 


Miles 
Run. 


154,000 
160.072 
161,160 
163,000 
190,264 
232,832 
232,656 
236,108 
286,996 
813,908 
810,812 
342,435 
346393 
827,689 
862,481 


Passen- 
gers. 


Up 
Freight. 


26,649 
84,283 
89,216 
41,664 
44,487 
87.283 
29,279 
85,141 
83,925 
87,740 
54,146 
66,786 
64,036 
77,679 
76,149 
92,713 
117,861 


$66,009 
89,287 
101,336 
84,968 
111,027 
129,776 
110,782 
105,961 
131,989 
129,887 
168,778 
179,803 
172,291 
201,481 
217,071 
268,483 
810,616 


Down. 


$28,206 

42,646 

88,699 

68,811 

62,395 

74,647 

77,771 

66,086 

96,876 

118,624 

148,769 

162,614 

179,399 

186,168 

818,628 

868,507 

282,789 


Total 
Recoiptfl. 


$166,669 
249,764 
271,614| 
280,216 
823,881 
422,842 
888,127 
836,638 
408,705 
442,981 
682,8701 
662,296 
689,082 
666,276 
800,078 
892,408 

|912,720 


Bales 
Cotton. 


24,667 

84,760 

28,497 

84,396 

86,846 

62,685 

68,496 

64,064 

92,336 

128,047 

186,688 

197,667 

186,271 

184,802 

274,864 

889,999 

284,936 


Barrels 
Flour. 

Bunhcla 
Com. 

Bushels  n  bis.  Tut- 
Wheat.  1  peiitino. 

12,148 
19,043 
16,447 

384,761 
201,177 

4.087 
2,807 

48 
8,186 
6,763 
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Calculating  the  saying  in  trantportatioo, 
&c.,  at  50  per  cent,  Col.  Gadsden  shows  an 
anntuxl  gain  to  the  state  of  |70,000  on  passen- 
gers, and  $400,000  on  freights,  nearly  one 
half  million  of  dollars,  opon  railroads,  whose 
cost  has  been  $5,699,786,  independently  of 
the  revenue  of  the  road. 

Speakinsr  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  Railroad  Joomal  says:  "The  im- 
mense amount  of  freight  collected  on  the  lines, 
and  destined  for  the  seaboard,  rendered  it  al- 
most impossible  for  the  company  with  their 
old  arrangements  to  dispose  of  it;  and  as  the 
oo4l  trade  grew  in  importance,  it  called  for 
greater  accommodations  than  the  company 
were  able  to  give.  The  amount  of  passengers 
carried  per  annum,  831,170." 

The  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  from  Sa- 
Tannah  to  Macon,  exhibits  the  following : 

Receipts 1 844 $828,424 

"  1846 868,450 

"  1847 388,863 

**  1848 500,000 

An  official  report  of  the  City  Council  of  Sa- 
vannah says :  "  It  is  perhaps  a  renuu-kable  fact 
in  the  history  of  this  mad,  tliat,  projected  and 
commenced  as  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  such 
improvements,  and  from  a  port  on  the  sea- 
coast  with  a  population  of  white  and  black 
of  only  about  10,000  persons,  to  a  town  distant 
190  miles,  with  only  4,000  persons,  and  through 
a  country  almost  a  wilderness,  it  should  have 
sustained  itself  amid  all  the  embarrassments 
of  the  times,  and  without  sacrifice  of  capital 
or  credit" 
.  The  increasing  business  and  the  saving  in 
freights  upon  the  canals  of  New- York,  present 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  the 
age.  The  cost  of  freight  from  Buffalo  to  New- 
York  before  the  construction  of  these  canals 
was  $100  per  ton.  The  canal  committee  sup- 
posed it  might  be  reduced  to  $10  or  $12, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  average  of  freight  from 
Buffalo  to  New- York  from  1830  to  1850  was 
$8.81,  and  in  the  last  three  years  it  has  been 
reduced  to  $7.50  per  ton,  864  miles.  The  return 
rates  are  higher.  With  the  enlargement  pro- 
posed, freights  will  again  be  redu<^  one  hal£ 
Charles  Ellet,  Escj.,  engineer  on  the  Virginia 
Public  Works,  estimates  the  freights  on  canals, 
exclusive  of  tolls,  1  j-  cents  per  ton  per  mile ; 
onraihroada,  2^  cents;  Macadam  roads,  16 
cents;  turnpikes,  15  to  20  cents;  steamboats 
on  the  lakes,  2  to  4  cents ;  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio,  ^  to  1^,  or  an  average  of  |  to  1 
cent 

If  there  were  wanting  other  coosideratioos 
to  induce  the  people  of  the  southwest  to  enter 
upon  the  construction  of  a  system  of  raib'oads, 
extending  through  every  part  of  their  limits, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  them  in  the  peculiar 
position  which  they  sustain  with  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  an  interest 
in  each  other's  prosperity,  founded  upoo  com- 


moDhopeSy  and  fean,  and  dangers.  Mcnaesd, 
as  they  are,  from  so  many  quarters,  it  beoomei 
them,  in  every  possible  way.  to  strengthen 
themselves  at  heme.  The  interests  of  Mobile^ 
New-Orleans,  Charleston,  or  Savannah, iD  eadi 
other's  advancement  are  stronger  than  their  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  Boston  or  New- 
York.  These  interests  should  preclude  all  jcsr 
lousies  and  rivalries,  and  induce  a  geoeroos  a>> 
operation  in  every  instance  where  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  south  is  at  isaoe.  Such  a  corns 
cannot  be  in  conflict  with  the  individual  into^ 
esta  of  any.  By  opening  or  creating  new  st^ 
nues  of  trade  and  production,  and  ezteodio^ 
our  operations  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  {mi- 
ble  for  these  dtiee,  and  all  others  in  oar  midil^ 
to  eo  on  enlarging,  and  increasing,  and  ex- 
tending their  influences,  without  at  all  dbdr 
ine^  the  progress  of  each  other.  In  so  wide  i 
field  there  will  be  room  for'alL  Tbeprogrca 
of  Boston  has  not  destroyed  New- York,  but 
has  rather  diverted  her  energies  into  new  sod 
profitable  channels.  It  was  an  idea  of  the 
Middle  Agea,  as  barbarous  as  it  was  isH 
that  one  community  could  only  advance  it 
the  expense  of  another.  The  benefits  of  tnds 
are  reciprocal 

It  is  not  true  that  we  at  the  south  are  defr 
dent  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  progresi  sod 
improvement,  and  can  only  be  fed  %  the  la* 
bors  of  our  fellows.  The  south  has  hsd  tri- 
umphs enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  prindpls 
of  progress  is  here,  though  latent  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  that  it  only  requires  the  proper 
stimulant  to  be  brought  into  an  activity  wuch 
shall  know  no  rest  She  had  at  one  time  the 
longest  railroad  in  the  world,  and  was  thefint 
to  project  a  railroad  across  the  moontaiai 
to  toe  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  an  enterprise  ooo- 
sidered,  at  the  tigie,  the  moat  stupendooi  ia 
the  world.* 

The  west,  too,  full  of  youth  and  vigor,  hisi 
high  destiny  before  her.  She  finds  amcnig  m 
consumers  of  her  bread-stuffs  and  provinooi^ 
to  an  enormous  extent ;  and  when  she  becaoie% 
as  she  is  destined  to  be,  the  great  manufsetv* 
ing  centre  of  the  world,  her  material  and  btf 
markets  will  be  found  in  this  quarter.f    Htf 

*  The  Charteston  and  Hamburf  and  Loiii>TBt 
Road.— />«  Bow^e  Review,  Fehrumrf,  18S1. 

t  The  CBciliiiM  for  manuiacturea  In  the  iraM,  M 
the  cheapneia  of  labor  and  of  food,  the  abuadaoc*  « 
coal  and  Iron,  and  the  saving  In  tianq>ortatkNi,  b*^ 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  capitaUcta  la  Nev- 
England,  and  found  a  pLaoe  amon^  the  diaeiuiioa>" 
the  manufactaren  of  Great  BriUin.  There  eaabt 
no  doubt  that  the  seat  of  outton  manvfiKtwei  ■ 
America  will  be  on  this  side  of  the  BonntaioA,  aod  th* 
able  arc uments  and  statiatks  of  Hamilton  :<aiiUk,« 
Kentucky,  have  unanawerab^  ahown  it.  The  ay 
riment  at  Cannelton,  Indiana,  has  answered  the  H^ 
eat  expectations.  In  the  southwestern  8tat««,  pw'^ 
fhetnres,  under  the  new  and  liberal  spirit  of  entetfti* 
which  ia  dawning  among  as,  must  be  scinndaieil  ^ 
a  very  hlffh  development.  What  we  warn  Is  a  R« 
iudicfoos  beads  to  take  the  lead.  Eren  a  singl*  t^ 
lute  and  cnterprWng  nan  coold  work  a  ivrolaiioa 
hefe. 
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interests  will  be  labsenred  by  a  more  inunedi-  f  oemed,  ia  the  cJrcnmslence  that  wood,  which 
ate  connection  with  us,  and  she  will  find  us 
ready  to  cooperate  heartily  in  every  enterprise 
which  shall  make  for  her  interests  and  pro- 
gress. New*Orleans,  in  every  period  of  her 
history*  has  been  the  emporium  of  the  west, 
ood  Mew-Orleans  will  only  give  up  that  dis- 
tinction  after  the  most  unremitting  and  her- 
culean struggles  have  exhausted  her  energies. 
The  sceptre  haanoi  jfet  departed,  and  if  her 
dtiaens  are  true  to  themselves,  the  sceptre 
shall  not  depart.  As  the  west  grows  in  popu- 
lation, she  must  consume  more  of  valuable 
goods  £svorable  to  railroads;  her  rivers,  in 
favoring  population,  are  rather  an  advantage 
than  an  impediment  to  their  construction,  and 
roads  nuiy  be  constructed  from  the  levels  ex* 
isting  at  one  half  or  one  third  the  cost  of  the 
roads  in  the  east 

"  The  west  in  sixty  years  will  probably  con- 
tain one  hundred  muhons  of  people.  The  east 
will  then  have  but  twenty  miilioos.  The  west, 
in  its  level  surface,  dieap  materials,  and  free 
right  of  way,  may  build  the  best  chus  of  rail- 
roads, at  leas  than  half  the  cost  of  the  eastern 
railroads,  and  run  trains  on  them  at  a  greatly 
reduced  ^  expense.  The  west  offers  now  the 
first  choice  of  routes — a  choice  that  a  few 
years  will  show  to  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  those  who  wisely  avail  themselves  of  it 
In  number  and  variety  of  exchangeable  pro- 
docts,  except  manufactured  goods,  the  western 
railroads  will  obviously  have  the  advantage 
of  the  eastern,  for  freignt,and  in  manufactures 
the  prospect  of  a  great  increase  is  not  less 
for  the  western  than  the  eastern  statea  In 
her  auxiliary  means  of  commerce,  her  naviga-> 
ble  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  the  west  proffers 
additional  inducements  to  the  constniction  of 
xoadsL" 

A  well-informed  authority  further  remarks 
of  tho  construction  of  westerp  and  southern 
roads :  **  The  cost  of  constructing  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  territory  containing  a 
primitive  soil,  broken  by  abrupt  hiUs  and  deep 
valleys,  is  very  great  Here  but  few  natural 
levels  are  to  M  found ;  and  the  excavation  for 
their  tracks  sometimes  widening  along  the 
valleys  of  rivers^  thus  prolonging  the  distance 
from  point  to  point,  have  to  be  made  fre- 
quently through  stony  hills,  which  are  often 
blown  up  at  great  expense;  tunnels  are  to  be 
cat  through  solid  rocks,  and  viaducts  built  over 
the  frequent  streams.  This  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Kew-Ei^laod  and  eastern  New- York,  as  well 
aa  in  Pennsylvania,  where  tracks  are  laid  out, 
even  through  ridges  of  Uie  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. Su(£,  however,  is  not  the  fact  through- 
oat  the  south  and  greater  part  of  the  west, 
where  the  land  is  level,  and  an  alluvial  soil, 
easy  to  excavate,  prevaila  There  is  yet  an- 
other great  advantage  possessed  by  the  south- 
ern and  western  roads,  so  iar  aa  cost  is  con- 


is  an  important  expense  in  the  item  of  pro- 
pelling tne  cars  at  the  east,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  country;  and  from  the  level  character  of 
the  soil,  the  tracks  of  the  railroads  may  be  run 
in  dire<^  lines  from  point  to  point  The  soil 
of  these  sections  of  the  territory  is  very  mel- 
low, so  that  the  expense  of  excavation  will  be 
comparatively  smalL" 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  following 
remarks  may  be  assumed  to  be  correct  not 
only  for  New-Orleans  but  for  any  other  city» 
and  should  underlay  any  system  of  worka 
which  may  be  commenced  in  the  southwest : 

"  The  sum  of  the  commerce  of  a  seaboard 
city  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  interior  cities  representing  its  several  tri- 
butary  basins ;  to  draw  off"  t?ie  tribute  of  one  of 
thoMe  cities  or  basim  ie  to  diminish  the  eotn- 
meree  of  the  original  outlet  by  a  eorretponding 
amount, — If  the  Chattanooga  Railroad  draw 
off  the  business  of  Nashville  to  Charleston, 
the  commerce  of  New-Orleans  is  diminished 
by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  trade  of 
the  Nashville  basin.  On  ttie  other  hand,  to 
extend  the  area  tributary  to  one  of  her  interior 
citieB — to  inefeaee  its  production  or  stimulcUs 
its  industry,  is  a  gain  to  thai  amount  to  the 
business  of  the  seaoottrd'eity.  For  example, 
to  extend  the  area  tributary  to  the  city  of 
Natchez  or  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  is  a  gain 
to  the  amount  of  the  extension  oy  the  city  of 
New-Orleans.'' 

It  thus  occurs  that  the  bterests  of  the  sea- 
board dty  are  as  much  subserved  by  the  inp 
terior  raiiroeds  as  if  their  termini  were  actu- 
ally at  its  wharves,  and  that  a  sound  policy 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  contributions  only  to 
roads  having  such  a  terminua  It  is  possible  to 
receive  more  actual  benefit  from  a  road  100 
or  even  500  miles  away,  than  from  another 
whose  locomotive  smokes  in  our  suburbs. 

There  are  three  classes  of  roads,  whose  dia- 
cussion  belongs  to  the  present  occasion,  and 
which  we  shall  briefly  pass  in  review,  with 
such  statistical  details  and  information  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  enterprises,  present  and  prospective,  of 
the  southwest  and  the  west  whether  of  a  cha* 
racter  tending  to  the  advancement  of  Uieir 
own  cities,  or  those  of  other  sections  of  the 
Union. 

L  In  the^rs^  doss  will  be  embraced  the 
roads  in  the  states  of  Kentuckjr,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  Louisiana,  as  forming  a  system  in 
which  Ne^Orleaos,  in  particular,  has  a  pri- 
mary and  paramount  interest. 

IL  In  the  second  class  is  included  the  r^ada 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  constituting  a 
system  in  which  New-Orleans  may  or  may  not 
be  beneficially  interested* 

lU.  In  the  third  class  are  the  roads  of  Maa- 
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Bacfansetts,  New- York,  Pefmsylyania^yirig^B, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  all  of  whicb,  in 
tapping  the  resources  of  the  west  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  are  drawing  opoo  the  resources 
hitherto  controlled  by  New-Orleans,  and  maj 
thus  be  considered  antagonistic  roadSy  to  that 
extent,  though  the  last  three  are  exercising 
beneficial  tendencies  upon  the  whole  south. 

We  beg^  with  the  nrst  class,  and  take  the 
states  in  the  order  in  which  we  haye  named 
tbem: 

1.  Kentucky t  which  has  at  present  but  the 
abort  road  connecting  Louisville,  Frankfort, 
and  Lexington,  proposes  to  extend  this  road 
BO  as  to  intersect  the  Virginia  road  at  Gujan- 
dotte  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  connect  at  the  Ohio  with  the  Indianapolis 
and  Madison  Railroad,  whose  ultimate  desti- 
nation is  on  Lake  Michigaa  More  lately  a 
proposition  is  in  discusHion  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  to  the  city  of  Nashville,  and 
tbence  to  Memphis,  or  more  directly  to  the 
latter  point  A  convention  has  been  called  to 
determine  upon  the  practicability  of  this  road. 
In  behalf  of  the  roaa  it  has  been  ably  urged  : 

"  The  railroads  of  New- York  hold  Cincin- 
nati at  present  within  their  influence;  and, 
operating  from  that  point,  New- York,  by 
drawing  trade  in  the  opposite  direction,  is 
sapping  the  prosperity  ot  Louisville.  An 
extension  of  a  Memphis  and  Nashville  road 
to  Louisville  will  hold  trade  to  its  original 
direction,  and,  by  maintaining  Louisville 
against  the  otherwise  ruinous  influence  of 
Cincinnati,  preserve  the  prosperity  of  Louis- 
ville, as  part  and  parcel  of  the  prosperity  of 
New-Orleans.  All  the  trade  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  road  from  Memphis  to  Nashville 
will  be  caught  on  its  rails  and  whirled  off  to 
New-Orleans. 

"  On  every  consideration,  it  may  be  conclu- 
ded that  this  Louisville  and  I^ew-Orleans 
Railroad — a  road  of  870  miles,  in  reality, 
though  a  road  of  700  miles  in  result — is  the 
first,  as  it  is  the  best,  in  the  policy  of  New- 
Orleans. 

"  Louisville,  situated  at  a  point  where  much 
of  the  business  of  the  upper  country  must, 
for  a  great  part<  of  the  year,  take  the  rails,  on 
its  way  to  New-Orleans,  will  necessarily  be- 
come, under  the  influence  of  this  road,  the 
greatest  city  on  the  Ohio.  The  road  to  Mem- 
phis being  the  only  means  of  preventing  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  trade  from  Cincin- 
nati, will  compel  that  city  to  pay  tribute  to 
Louisville ;  whereas,  without  tnis  road,  busi- 
ness following  the  direction  of  New- York, 
Louisville,  absorbed  into  a  systeiff,  in  which, 
taking  the  part  of  an  extremity  which  trade 
fiovififrom,  rather  than  a  centre  which  trade 
flows  to,  must  inevitably  dwindle  into  a  trib- 
utary to  Cincinnati.  The  importance  of  this 
roaa  to  Louisville  is,  perhaps,  even  greater 
than  to  New-Orleans." 

2.  Tennetsee  having,  in  course  of  ooostruo- 


[  tion,  or  nearly  completed,  her  road  firon  Obtt* 
I  tanooga  to  iNashville,  to  connect  with  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  railroads,  and  aootb* 
'  er  road  from  the  same  point  to  EnoxTille,  in- 
I  tended  to  be  continued  to  Abbgdon,  iotersect* 
,  ing  there  the  Abingdon  and  Lynchbore  or 
I  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad,  vbote 
I  terminus  is  Richmond,  and  extending  stiH 
farther  to  the  north-east,  to  intersect  the  Bal* 
timore  and  Wheeling  nwd,  proposes  in  addi* 
tion  the  roads  we  have  referred  to  as  cooDect- 
ing  Nashville  or  Memphis  with  Louisrille, 
and  a  road  from  Chattanooga  to  the  dtj  of 
Memphis.  This  last  road  has  been  adroatcd 
in  New-Orleans,  as  one  greatly  to  her  interot 
in  arresting  the  trade  of  Nortn  Alabama  sod 
Middle  Tennessee  from  its  present  directioo 
to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  a  very  hand- 
some subscription  was  received  from  its  riti- 
zena  Whether  the  road  will  have  that  effect 
or  not,  may  admit  of  some  question.  It  irookl 
seem,  at  the  worst,  that  the  road  offers  but 
the  choice  of  markets  to  tbe  planters  of  thort 
sections,  who  otherwise,  from  the  difficuluei 
of  reaching  the  Mississippi  River,  niigbl  d- 
toays  take  the  cars  to  Charleston  in  prefe^ 
ence.  It  would  seem,  also,  to  be  the  policy 
of  New-Orleans,  that  every  railroad  from  tta 
Atlantic  sea-board  penetrating  the  vtUer, 
should  find  its  terminus  invariably  ttt  tM 
river, 

8.  Arkansas. — ^This  now  prosperoftf  ind 
thriving  state,  with  a  population  of  209.WI, 
and  a  crop  of  100,000  bales  of  cotton,  bas  not 
within  her  limits  a  single  mile  of  railroad. 
A  citizen  of  Memphis  has  proposed  two  roads 
for  the  people  of  Arkansas,  which  we  hats 
understood  meet  with  great  favor  in  that 
state.  Ist — A  road  from  opposite  Memplnf 
to  St  Francis,  with  two  branches  from  that 
point,  one  into  the  heart  of  Missouri  to  Erie, 
on  the  Osage  river,  and  the  other  to  littls 
Rock,  the  capital  of  the  state.  2d.— A  road 
from  Little  Rock  to  Lagrange,  on  tbe  sontk- 
western  extremity  of  Arkaneaa,  to  coowci 
with  a  road  at  that  point  extending  to  Nat- 
chez, Miss.  These  roads  form  a  system  for 
Arkansas  which  must  exert  an  extraordinaiT 
influence  in  developing  her  resources,  aod 
putting  her  far  in  advance  of  her  present  po- 
sition in  this  era  of  progresa.  The  argmnents 
in  their  favor  are  tnua  strongly  summed  ^ 
by  Mr.  Hewson : 

"The  road  from  Memphis  to  the  Osags 
must  form  the  basis  of  a  system  of  roadi 
Though  only  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  it  suggests,  indeed  will  force, 
junctions,  extensions,  branches,  to  an  extert 
much  greater  than  its  own.  Tbe  hnoA 
from  St  Francis  to  Little  Rock,  the  fifft 
link  in  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific,  will 
be  90  miles  long.  A  branch  road  weft- 
ward  fi-om  Elizabeth  will  open  up  the  coca- 
try  to  the  head  waters  of  White  River.  A 
northeasterly  branch  from  Jackioo,orOaotcQ 
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in  Arkanau,  will  penetrate  the  great  mineral 
district  of  MUsourL  A  coanection  at  Erie,  or 
some  other  point  in  the  valley  of  the  Oaage, 
will  tap  the  St  Louis  *  Pacinc  Railroad '  on 
its  route  easterly.  This  Osage  road  must, 
necessarily,  be  the  parent  of  all  these.  It 
will,  therefore,  identify  New-Orleans  with  the 
great  future — lying  within  and  without  the 
stat^  of  MisaourL  Trayersing  a  country 
teeuimg  with  industrial  resources— coal,  lead, 
sine,  copper,  iron— it  will  make  New- Orleans 
the  market  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
dty  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  namely,  the 
city  of  Memphis,  when  acted  on  by  this  road . 
Tms  road  may  be  said  to  be  not  so  much  a 
work  of  development  as  of  creation*-the 
creation,  however,  of  an  unequalled,  and  still 
more  of  an  unassailable,  commercial  great- 
ness. But  even  now  the  farmers  in  the 
Talleys  of  White  River  and  of  Arkansas 
River  are  crying,  like  Sterne's  starling,  *I 
can't  get  out'  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans, 
pray  help  those  thrifty  fellows  to  briuK 
grist  to  your  mill  1,200,000  dollars  wil^ 
most  likely,  build  a  railroad  from  Memphis 
to  Little  Rock.  A  land  donation  from  the 
government — obtainable  for  the  asking — ^may 
be  made  to  yield  (and  the  sales  should  be 
made  on  the  condition  of  settlement)  at  least 
500,000  dollars ;  Arkansas,  and  Memphis  will 
subscribe  300,000  dollars;  and  surely  you, 
gentlemen,  are  sufficiently  interested  m  this 
road  to  subscribe  the  balance— 400,000  dol- 
lars. You  will  not  trouble  yourselves  in  the 
matter!  But  better  thingtvare  to  be  hoped 
of  you.  An  untamed  earthquake  tore  those 
Arkan^tas  and  Missouri  ridies  from  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  for  you ;  speak  the  word,  and 
a  tamed,  a  harnessed  earthquake  shall  lay 
them  at  your  feet 

*'A  railroad  from  Natchez,  by  way  of  Red 
River  to  Little  Rock,  recommends  itself  to 
ihe  support  of  New-Orleans,  by  the  influence 
it  must  exert  on  the  development  of  the 
whole  of  northern  Louisiana  and  southern 
Arkansas ;  and  above  all,  in  the  advancement 
of  the  present  incipient  state,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  that  interestmg  people,  the  Choctaws. 
Tiiis  road  defines  a  system  of  roads  that,  un- 
der its  fostering  influence,  will  spring  up 
immediately  on  its  completion :  it  bends  sufli- 
cteotly  westward  to  unlock  the  trade  of  north- 
western Texas  by  a  branch  road :  it  runs  far 
enough  towards  the  borders  of  Arkansas  to 
insure  a  future  eictension  to  the  upper  Ar- 
kansas, in  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks :  and  in  conjunction  with  a  Memphis 
aod  Little  Rock  road,  its  upper  bend  runs 
su£Sciently  westward  to  place  the  starting 
point  of  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific  on 
the  borders  of  Texas." 

4  Mi4sUsippi, — With  only  the  short  road 
vhich  connects  Jackson  with  Vicksburg,  which 
has  been  lately  extended  to  Brandon,  now  in 


operation  tfaroogfaout  her  h'mits,*  Mississippi 
proposes  to  extend  that  road  still  further  to 
the  Alabama  line,  and  thence  to  Montgomery, 
and  also  to  connect  Jackson  with  Holly 
Springs  on  the  one  hand,  through  the  richest 
portions  of  her  territory,  and  on  the  other 
with  New-Orleans  by  whatever  route  diall 
appear  most  advantageous.  She  also  b  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  construction  of  a 
road  through  her  eastern  limits  which  has  ita 
terminus  at  Mobile.  Of  the  New-Orlcana 
and  Mobile  termini  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

A  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg 
reports  to  the  convention  which  lately  assem- 
bled in  New-Orleans^  in  regard  to  the  Alabama 
road: 

"  This  road  is  to  extend  from  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, to  Montgomery,  and  will  connect  at 
Selma  with  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River 
Railroad,  by  which,  and  the  roads  now  under 
contract  and  in  contemplation,  a  continuous 
railway  communication  will  be  opened  through 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  with  the  lakes 
— and  through  Tennessee  and  Virginia  with  all 
the  Atlantic  and  Northern  states,  and  at  Mont- 
gomery will  connect  with  the  railroads  run- 
ning east  through  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  It  will  pass,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  entirely  through  the  counties  of 
Rankin,  Scott,  Newton  and  Lauderdale ;  and 
in  Alabama,  before  it  reaches  Selma,  one  of 
the  termini  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
River  Railroad,  it  will  pass  through  Sumter, 
Marengo,  Perry  and  Dallas  counties.  Nearly 
all  of  these  and  the  contiguous  counties,  both 
north  and  south,  now  haul  in  wagons  their 
cotton  and  other  articles  of  export  to  the 
Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers,  and  ship 
them  £ence  to  Mobile.  The  counties  of  Sum- 
ter, Marengo,  Perry,  Green  and  Dallas,  pro- 
duce annually  about  one  hundred  and  htiy 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  all  of  wliich  now 
goes  to  Mobile,  but  much  of  which  will  prob- 
ably be  turned  to  New-Orleans  by  means  qf 
this  road.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  products  of 
East  Mississippi  and  Western  Alabama,  and 
their  supplies  for  that  region  of  country,  wil^ 
probably  find  their  way  upon  this  road,  and 
the  branch  extendinjBf  through  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Mississippi  The  souUiern  route 
then  will  become  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  northern  and  eastern  travel.  It  will  de- 
velop the  mineral  resources  of  North  Alaba- 
ma Its  rich  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron 
are  now  worked  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
getting  to  a  market,  and  it  will  create  and 
open  a  way  to  trade,  the  vast  extent  of  which 
cannot  be  to^  highly  estimated,  We  think  it 
within  bounds  to  assert  that  200,000  bales  of 
cotton  will  probably  come  over  this  road,  and 
the  branch  extending  through  the  northeast- 


*  The  few  other  very  short  roads  are  scarcely  worth 
menUooing. 
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ern  portion  of  Mianauppi  to  New-Orleans, 
not  one  bale  of  which  now  ever  reaches  it 
Detailed  estimates,  made  by  an  engineer  who 
has  surveyed  the  route  from  Brandon  to  the 
Alabama  line,  of  the  amount  required  fra:  the 
completion  of  the  road  that  mr,  are  in  our 
possession,  and  may  be  set  down  in  round 
numbers  at  one  million  of  dollars.  If  New- 
Orleans  were  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  building 
the  road  that  far,  it  would  return  to  her  in  the 
increase  of  trade  alone,  without  estimating  the 
other  advantages^  a  handsome  profit  upon 
tiie  investment.  But  there  are  mdueements 
to  render  the  stock  of  this  road  valuable,  that 
are  not  presented  by  any  other  railroad  in 
the  United  States.  From  Jackson  to  Bran- 
don— fourteen  miles  and  a  half-— the  road  is 
completed,  and  in  profitable  operation.  These 
fbuiteen  and  a  half  miles,  witn  the  cars,  loco- 
motives, fixtures,  depots,  town  lots,  Ac^  at- 
tached to  the  road;  sixty  choice  and  picked 
negroes ;  the  two  per  cent  fund  now  on  hand, 
bemg  about  $12,000,  and  that  which  may 
hereafter  be  received, now  the  property  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  and  valued,  upon  a  care- 
ful estimate  by  the  President  of  the  Southern 
Bailroad,  including  the  grading  and  labor  done 
east  of  Brandon,  at  $378,000,  are  all  offered, 
by  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  bonus 
for  the  organization  of  this  company,  and  the 
completion  of  the  road  to  the  Alabama  line 
in  SIX  years.  This  act  was  passed  in  1850, 
and  provides  that  the  whole  property  shall 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  company  so 
soon  as  twenty  miles  of  the  road  oeyond 
Brandon  has  been  finished. 

**  To  organize  the  company  requires  a  sub- 
scription of  $500,000  of  stock,  with  a  cash 
payment  of  $50,000,  immediately  upon  which 
the  company  becomes  the  owner  of  nearly  a 
half  million  more  of  valuable  and  active 
property.  This  statement  shows  of  itself  a 
conclusive  inducement  to  take  stock  in  this 
road,  and  renders  it  absolutely  certain  that  it 
will  be  valuable. 

''But  there  are  other  causes  at  work  to 
render  this  l-oad  profitable  stoc^  Congress 
has  already  displayed  a  liberal  spirit  in  the 
donation  of  public  lands  to  similar  works,  and 
the  Senate  has  twice  passed  bills  in  behalf  of 
this  road,  granting  lands  to  aid  in  its  construc- 
tion, worth,  at  the  sovemment  price,  over  one 
half  million  of  doUars.  It  is  believed  a  um- 
liar  bill  will  become  a  law  at  the  next  Coo- 
gress." 

The  Holly  Springs  road  was  proposed  by 
Col.  Walters,  wno  dOfered  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted  in 
the  Convention,  and  sustained  them  in  a 
speech  of  great  force  and  ability : 

Resolved^  That  tlie  citizens  of  North  Mis- 
sissippi be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  so- 
Ucitea  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  that 
state  a  charter  for  a  railroad  from  Jackson, 
Miss.,  to  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 


JRetoivedj  That  dxnild  said  charts  be  jxo* 
cured,  that  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Jackson,  Mississippi,  throagfa  tlieir 
representatives  in  the  Convention,  pledge 
themselves  for  a  liberal  aid  (should  the  tuat 
be  necessary)  in  constructing  said  road. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  We4m 
Tennessee  and  South  Eentud^  be,  and  tlie^ 
are  hereby  earnestly  solicited  to  pracoe 
from  the  legislature  of  their  respective  stita 
a  charter  for  a  railroad  to  extend  from  aooe 
point  on  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Teih 
nessee,  to  some  point  in  Kentucky,  oppoate 
or  near  Cairo,  niinoia 

Resolved,  That  should  said  charter  be  jn- 
cured,  then  the  dty  of  New-Orleans,  throsgh 
its  representatives  in  this  Conventioo,  i^a!(ei 
itself  for  a  very  liberal  aid  in  the  constraeboo 
of  said  road. 

5.  ^/o^oma.— The  railroads  of  this  sUtt^ 
which  are  now  confined  to  the  UcxO^maj 
and  West  Pdnt  road  in  the  direction  of  At- 
lanta, and  a  fragment  of  the  Cfaarlestoo  nd 
Nashville  read,  open  out  into  several  vast  end 
important  projections,  which  are  presMd  Ij 
the  people  with  a  zeal  and  activity  that  are 
the  guarantees  of  the  highest  and  mott  bifl* 
liant  success.  These  roads  are — The  M(kk 
and  Ohio  Road;  The  Selma  and  Temam 
Road;  The  Bldkdy  aaid  Oirard,  or  Qwr^ 
Road 

And  first  of  the  MoblU  and  OkioRaSToei: 
This  road  has  a  total  length  of  621.8  milei, 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  $9,7OO,O00l  Of  the 
distance — 


164  miles  are  in  Alabama. 
191  "         MississippL 

127  "         Tennessee. 

40  *         Kentucky. 

T^e  citizens  of  Mobile  have,  by  an  ^m^ 
unanimous  voice,  voted  a  tax  upon  their  real 
estate  of  $300,000  for  the  benenfc  of  the  nwi 
and  it  is  now  proposed,  with  veiy  genoil 
concurrence,  to  raise  this  tax  to  ipereentpfr 
anman  upon  all  the  real  estate  of  the  dty  te 
five  years,  the  tax-payer,  as  now,  to  be  oitir 
tied  to  his  assessment  in  stocks  of  the  oooh 
pany.  *  An  appropriation  of  one  millian  afle> 
of  public  domain  has  been  made  to  the  cob- 
pany,  of  sufficient  value,  it  is  thought,  to  iroa 
the  entire  line,  and  furnish  it  with  ample 
eauipments  for  a  large  throt^  businesa  b 
Mississippi  the  Boar£  of  Police  have  been  » 
thorized  oy  law  to  subscribe  to  the  extent « 
$100,000  each  to  the  road,  after  obtaimog  tbe 
vote  of  the  people.  The  county  of  Naznbei 
was  the  first  to  act  under  Uie  law  br  an  oyo^ 
whelming  majority.  A  portion  or  the  iron 
has  been  contracted  for,  dehyeraUe  at  Mo- 
bile for  $38  per  ton,  T  pattern,  of  65  Ijbs. 
The  principles  of  the  Misnasippi  act,  aOoving 
the  counties  to  subscribe  in  a  cordate  ospa* 
dty,  extends  to  all  railroada  which  msy  be 
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undertaken  in  the  state,  and  admits  of  the 
iflstte  of  county  warrants  at  twelve  months^ 
bearing  interest  to  meet  the  sabecription. 

The  total  population  upon  the  Ime  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road  is  estimated  at  726,322. 
It  is  argued  for  the  road : 

1.  That  the  planters  on  the  route,  from  the 
difficulties  of  nrer  naTigaiion,  are  kept  back 
two  months  from  nuurket*  and  pay  from  $3.50 
to  $7  transportation  on  a  bale  of  cotton,  whilst 
the  railroad  will  furnish  it  for  $2.50  to  $8.50 ; 
that  com  will  be  deUvered  to  these  planters 
from  Tennessee,  for  25  cents,  against  50  and 
75  cents  at  present,  and  bacon  i^t  half  the 
present  rate^  and  so  of  other  artides  of  con- 
flumption. 

2.  The  corn,  wheat,  hemp  and  tobacco 
growers  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  will  be 
ramiidied  with  a  ateady  and  uninterrupted 
market;  the  iroo  nuners  of  central  and  west- 
em  Teonessee  will  enjoy  the  same  fiMalities ; 


and  the  100,000  bales  of  the  Tennessee  Ri?6r 
cotton,  which  now  takes  a  Toyage  of  1,800 
miles  to  a  market 

8.  That  the  road  will  enjoy  much  of  the 
transport  of  passengers  and  merchandise  now 
passing  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Ohio^  or 
downwards,  by  250  steamens  averaging  75 
passengers,  and  400  tons,  or  in  aU,  876,000 
passengers,  and  2,000,000  tone  freight  anna- 
ally. 

4  That  the  road  will  be  a  great  trunk,  of- 
fering  a  safe  transit  from  the  gulf  to  the  lakes 
in  44  hours  of  time. 

The  last  report  of  the  Company  contains 
some  statistics  of  distance,  prepared  with 
much  labor,  from  which  we  form  a  table  as 
evidence  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  our 
water  conveyances  at  Kew-Orleans,  in  com- 
parison with  railroads^  whether  to  Mobile  or 
to  our  own  city  : 


TABLE  or  OOMPASATIVS  BAILBOAD  AND  WATBft  DIBTASron. 
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Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Mobile,  (R.  R.,)  221 

Vicksburg,      •*  **  (via  Jackson,)  268 

Tennessee  River  to  Mobile,  (R.  R.,). . ,  846 

Kemphia  to  Mobile,  via  Xagninge  £L  Ri,  428 


HonUville  to  Mobile,  via  Decatur  R.  R.  445 

M  M  M  H  M 

Oonter's  landing  to  Mobile^ 462 

If  aahville  to  Mobile,  via  River  and  R.  R.  475 

U  M  U  « 

Month  of  Ohio  to  Mobile,  R.  R. 492 
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8t  Iiouis  to  Mobile.  • . 
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Louisville  to  Mobile,  R.R. 700 

GiDcinnaU  to  Mobile,    *'    786 
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Chicago  to  MobUe,  R.  R. 867 

U  M  II 


The  second  important  rulroad  projection  in 
Alabama  is  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River 
BAilroad,  commencing  at  Selma,  and  extend- 
mg  to  Gunter*s  Landing  on  the  Tennessee, 
with  proposed  branches  to  Chattanooga  and 
Borne.  This  road,  too,has  been  advocated  in 
Ke w-Orleans,  and  subscriptions  received  upon 
the  ground  of  immediately  shortening  the 
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Miles. 
To  New-Orleans,  by  Vicksb'g  and  river    420 

via  river. 268 

1,845 

808 

«  Savannah,  via  R.  R. 625 

«  «  "        502 

•*  New-Orleans,  river 1,482 

•  Savannah,  R.  R. 429 

"  Charleston,  R.  R 600 

•*  Savannah,  RR 684 

"  New-Orleans,  river, 1,531 

«     1,046 

••  Baltimore,  R.  R.,  (&c 1,148 

"  New-York,  by  river,  R  R.  and  lake.  1,415 
••  Philadelphia,  river  and  R  R 1,296 

*  Savanoan,  via  Nashville  R  R 770 

Charleston,  «  «    789 

Baltimore 1,858 

New-Orleans,  (river) 1,266 

Baltimore,  by  river  to  Cincinnati  and 

Wheeling,  (R.  R) 816 

New-Orleans,  (river) 1,403 

-      1,546 

Baltimore,  (R  R). 656 

«  New- York,    "      796 

**        viaBuflGalo 915 

Boston,  (R  R) 975 

"Richmond,"     970 

"  New- Orleans,  (canal  and  river). . . .  1,624 

**  Boston. 1,087 

*•  New-York 1,025 

route  of  travel  to  the  north.  Selma  is  on  the 
route  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  road  ex- 
tended to  Montgomery.  The  subscriptions  to 
this  nmd  were  already  $923,000  six  months 
since,  of  whidi  Mobile  had  taken  $200.000 ; 
to  whidi  is  to  be  added  an  appropriation  of 
$238,806  from  the  legislature.  The  cost  of 
Uie  road  to  Gadsden  on  the  Coosa  River,  in 
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the  directioo  of  Rome,  is  estimated  at  $2,- 
198,696.  Large  labor  BubecriptioDs  are  count- 
ed on,  and  appropriations  of  valuable  gor- 
emment  lands.  An  independent  railroad  has 
already  been  chartered  from  Gadsden  to  Gun- 
ter's  iJanding  on  the  Tennessee,  and  the  two 
companies  will  combine.  Distance  from  Gads- 
den to  Sefana,  160  miles ;  from  Gdnter's  Land- 
ing to  Selma,  200  miles.  The  Alabama  river 
b  always  navigable  to  Selma. 

It  is  argued  for  this  road,  that  it  will  shorten 
the  distance  of  travel  as  follows :  * 

Boston  to  Mobile  via  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Atlanta,  Montgomery,  <&c^  1,803  miles. 

Boston  to  Mobile  via  Winchester,  Abingdon, 
Va,  Knoxville,  Tena,  Rome,  Selma,  <&&,  and 
Alabama  River,  1,582  milea 

New- York  to  Mobile,  by  the  present  route 
of  travel  as  above,  by  Charleston,  &c.,  1,565 
miles. 

New- York  to  Mobile  by  proposed  new 
route  of  Selma  road,  1,844 ;  Philadelphia  old 
route  by  Charleston,  1,476 ;  by  Selma,  1,258 ; 
Baltimore  old  route,  1,879 ;  by  Selma,  1,158 
to  Mobile. 

Of  course,  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road, 
or  the  road  from  Selma  to  Jackson  and  to 
New-Orleans,  the  distance  will  be  shortened 
in  a  still  greater  degree  as  well  as  the  time. 
The  road  mtersects  an  abundant  mineral  and 
rich  agricultural  country  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  extent,  and  the  chief  engineer  says : 

**  It  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  railroads 
now  constructed  and  projected  oo  the  most 
direct,  shortest,  and  most  expeditious  route 
which  can  be  selected,  to  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  middle  and  the  northeastern 
Atlantic  states ;  a  route  which  will  present 
one  continuous  line  of  railroads,  passing 
through  the  most  healthy  and  picturesque 
sections  of  the  Union. 

^  This  great  chain  of  railroads  may  be  said 
to  commence  at  Portland,  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  thence  to  extend  to  Boston,  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  to  Winchester, 
Virginia ;  up  to  this  town  the  line  of  railroads, 
with  ^ort  gaps  of  steamboat  travel,  is  now 
completed ;  thence  to  Staunton  and  to  Abing- 
don, through  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and 
on  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  a  part  of  the 
route  is  under  contract  From  Knoxville  to 
the  Georgia  railroads,  the  connection  by  rail- 
way will  soon  be  completed.  From  the 
Georgia  roads  the  connection  with  your  rail- 
road, either  from  Rome  or  Chattanooga,  will 
naturally  follow  the  completion  of  your  enter- 

Erise ;  indeed,  it  may  be  anticipated,  charters 
aving  been  obtained  at  the  last  sessions  of 
the  legislatures  of  Geoigia  and  Alabama,  for 
a  railroad  from  Jacksonville,  in  Benton  county, 
to  Rome,  or  to  some  point  farther  south  on 
the  Georgia  State  Road,  as  may  be  found 
most  practicable." 

The  third  great  road  is  that  from  Blakely, 
on  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  to  Girard,  opposite 


Columbofl,  Gkorgia^    on   the  Chattahoodbie 
River. 

Length  of  the  road  238  miles,  or  perhaps 
230.    Estimated  toUl  cost,  $2,981,816* 

This  route  proposes  to  connect  New*OrU 
and  New- York  in  seventy-six  hours.    Thoa 

Ifew-OrictttB  to  Mobile,  steamer 1<M>  10 

Mobile  to  Ginurd,  (raUroad  propowd) 290  11 

Ginrd  to  Fort  Valley,  (now  eoiiitnioitiog)^..  71  3^ 

Thence  to  Macon,  (built) SS  l| 

Macon  to  Augusta,  (built) 10^  S 

Augusta  to  BraneiiTiUe,  (built) 7S  9% 

BrancbvUU  to  Maneheater,  (bailt) U  SH 

Maodieater  to  Wilmington,  (to  be  buiU) ...  148  7* 

Wilmington  to  New-Tork,  (boUt) S94  asf 

1,49T     f€ 

6.  IJexas. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  rmilr 
roads  at  present  completed  m  Tezaa,  tballgl^ 
considering  the  fertibt^  of  maoy  parts  of  that 
state,  the  mterruption  in  the  iiavigaitoo  of  ils 
rivers,  and  the  growing  population,  tbone 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  her  inune* 
diate  action.  The  people  of  New- York 
already  controlling  the  trade  of  Tezaa  by 

*  The  friends  of  the  road  say :  "  We  haTo  no  d^ 
position  to  disparage,  in  the  least,  the  Impoctancc  cr 
the  profltablenees  of  the  Memphis  and  Chailwa ti» 
road:  we  regard  it  as  an  enterprise  which  Is  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  the  country,  snd  oa«  «ba^ 
promises  to  remunerate  its  owners.    Our  only  oWeet 
is  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  pretenetope  whi«ii  it 
makes  to  the  patronage  of  New-OekanaoapiiaL  And 
first,  as  to  the  claim  set  up  in  fkror  of  Uiis  road,  am 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  moat  direct 
route  between  New-Orleans  and  Rew-ToKk.    Thm 
Memphis  and  Chaxieeton  road,  we  have  jest  seen, 
intersects  the.  NaehTllle  and  Gbattaaooga  road  at 
Crow  Creek,  which  is  forty  miles  west  of  ChattaDooga. 
From  that  point,  the  route,  east,  is  by  the  waj  ef 
Dalton.  and  thence,  north,  by  the  Dalton  and  k  bos- 
ville  railroad.    It  is  probable,  bowerer,  that  a  road 
will  be  chartered  and  built  from  Chattanoof:*  to 
OleToland,  on  the  East  Tennesnee  road,  which  woold 
save  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  by  cutting  off  tbm 
angle  made  in  running  down  to  Dallon.    W«  wfll 
allow  that  road  to  be  built^  and  it  will  tb«n  be  avcM 
that  the  two  routes  firum  New-Orleans  to  New>Tock, 
the  one  hj  the  way  of  Memphis,  and  the  other  by  the 
way  of   Mobile,  and  thence,  by  the  Mobile  mod 
Ghard  road,  tbsou|^  West  Pdnt  and  AUania*  wil 
intersect  each  other  at  OleTeUmd,  on  the  Kasi  Te»> 
nessee  railroad.    FTom  that  point  to  New-Tork,  tte 
route  is  the  same  to  both.    In  estimating  the  ean- 
paratiTe  distance  of  the  two  routes,  tbercfove,  we 
have  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  diaiasee 
flrom  CleTeland  to  New-Orleans.  From  CleveiuHl  to 
Memphis,  the  distance  Is  351  mHea,  and  aUowlBf 
Got.  Jones'  rates,  twenty-llTe  miles  per  boor,  tha 
time  required  is  fourteen  hours.   Troto  Bic!m|»his  lo 
New-Oiieans,  Gov  Jones  allows  two  days  and  tvetre 
hours,  making  the  entire  time  from  ClcTtiaiid  le 
New-Orleans,  three  days  and  two  hours.    We  wS 
now  estimate  the  time  orer  the  Mobile  and  Ginrd 
railroad,  and  through  West  Point,  Atlanta,   and 
Dalton.    From  New-Orleans  to  Mobile  Bdty,  tfte«a 
hours :  ttom  Mobile  Bay  to  Columbus,  nine  bonrs : 
ttom  Columbus  to  CleTeland.  Tcnn.,  ten  and  a  ban 
hours,  making  the  total  tiihe  one  day  and  lea  ax>d  a 
half  hours— a  difference  of  forty  hours  in  taror  of 
the  lower  route!    A  difl^rence,  which,  apart  fVom 
the  greater  safety  and  certainty  of  the  lower  rewte^ 
would  always  command  the  mail  and  the  great  body 
of  the  tbrragh  trarel.*' 
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gidf  porta.  A  itnite  for  a  road  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Oolonel  JohoBon,  from  LaTaca  Bay 
to  £1  Paao,  oo  the  Upper  Rio  Grande.  We 
are  confident  that  these  snrreys,  when  com- 
pleted, will  shoTf  that  the  southern  roote  for 
a  railroad  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mezieo  with 
the  Gulf  of  California,  extending  from  Ghil- 
▼eston  or  Lavaca  Bay,  by  SI  Paso^  is  far  pre> 
ferable  to  the  northern  ronte  through  Missouri. 
It  is  shorter,  and  the  country  is  so  uniform, 
rifling  by  regular  gradatioos  from  the  gulf  oo 
the  east  to  the  summit  of  the  table-lands  of 
the  Gila,  and  declining  by  equally  regular 
gradations  to  the  Pacific  coast,  that  the  cost 
of  oonstrocting  a  railnmd  oo  this  route  wUl 
Bcaroely  amount  to  two  thirds  of  the  cost  on 
the  northern  route. 

Texas  has  a  deep  interest  in  connecting 
haivelf  with  the  great  public  works  of  the 
United  States,  and  she  has  public  domain 
enough  to  build  moro  roads  than  are  in  all 
New-Eogland.  A  grand  trunk  road  from 
Aostin,  with  branches  to  Houston  and  Gal- 
Teston,  passing  in  the  yicinities  of  Montgom- 
ery, Washington,  San  Augustine,  Nacogdoches, 
would  enter  Louisiana  in  about  the  same  par- 
allel of  latitude  with  Alexandria,  and  connect 
with  the  proposed  road  from  thence  to  New- 
Orleans.  In  the  other  direction,  her  roads 
ahould  radiate  towards  New-Mexico  and  the 
yaileys  of  the  Pacifia  The  committee  have 
been  instructed,  particularly  and  urgently,  to 
invite  the  cooperation  of  Texas. 

A  railroad  from  Braaos,  Texaa^  across  to 
Harrisbnrg,  on  the  Buffido  Bayou  of  the  Bay 
of  Galveston,  is  commenced,  and  20  miles 
contracted  to  be  finished  this  year.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  connect  San  Antonio  with 
the  coast  Other  roads  with  great  merits 
might  be  constructed  from  Houston  to  Red 
River,  near  the  head  of  the  Trinity,  and  sooth- 
westwardly  through  Oolumbus  and  Seguin 
to  San  Augustine.  The  San  Antonio  and 
Golf  road  has  already  been  chartered,  and 
$150,000  subscribed  towards  its  constructioa 

7.  MUaouri, — ^The  people  of  Missouri  al- 
ready display  a  degree  or  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  matters  of  railroad  construction,  which 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
states  of  the  Union.  There  are  now  two  pro- 
jects before  the  Legislature,  one  to  authorize 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  with  a  capita  of  f4,500,- 
000,  and  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph's  Rail- 
road, with  a  capital  of  $4,600,00a  Total, 
$9,000,000,  of  which  $600,000  is  to  be  raised 
by  state  credit  The  last  bill  has  become  a 
law.  The  St  Louis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  is 
another  great  project,  towards  which  the  city 
of  St  Louis  has  subscribed  $500,000.  Other 
roads,  it  is  believed,  are  projected  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arkansas. 

8.  ZouUiana. — Here,  fellow-citisens,  would 
be  the  proper  place  to  introduce  some  remarks 
upon  the  proposed  railroad  enterprises  in 
Louisiana,  which  are  now  attracting  so  large  a 
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portion  of  the  public  attention,  and  which  gar* 
rise  tothelate  Jadkson  and  Opelotnas  Railroad 
OonventioDs,  were  it  not  that  the  committee 
deem  it  desirable  to  postpone  that  subject  to 
the  closing  pages  of  this  pamphlet,  where  it 
can  be  treated  as  a  subject  complete  in  itself 
but  only  capable  of  being  thoroughly  under- 
stood aiter  a  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
many  other  matters  connected  with  tlie  rail- 
roads of  the  Great  West  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

II.  The  second  elatt  of  roads,  in  which  it  w 
has  been  held  that  New-Orleans  has  but  a 
secondary  interest^  are  the  roads  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Ohia  So  far  as  these  roads  are 
seeking  an  Atlantic  terminus,  they  militate 
sgainst  the  interest  of  New-Orleans ;  but  so 
far  as  they  are  employed  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  northwest,  increasiog  popula- 
tion and  traffic,  may  be  made  a  part  of  our 
own  proposed  system  of  works,  they  are,  or 
may  become,  of  positive  benefit  to  her  and  to 
Mobile,  perhaps  even  in  a  very  high  degree. 

1.  Ohio. — ^There  are  four  great  lines  con- 
structed east  and  west  through  the  state. 
There  are  four  lines  completed,  or  in  process, 
from  north  to  south.  These  roads  are :  The 
Cincinnati  and  Sandusky,  completed  218 
miles ;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus, 
203  miles  completed;  the  Sandusky,  Mans- 
field, Newark,  and  Portsmouth  line,  221  miles 
completed  or  in  progress;  Cleveland  and 
Wellsville  line,  88  miles,  constructing  ;  Cincin- 
nati and  Belpre  line,  204  miles,  in  the  state, 
constructing ;  Ohio  Central  line  to  the  Indiana 
line,  243  miles,  in  the  state ;  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Indiana  line,  268 
miles,  in  the  state ;  Lake  Shore  line,  165  miles. 
Total,  28  roads,  l,'/05  miles;  of  which  572 
miles  are  completed,  and  748  are  in  construc- 
tion. The  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  road  will 
pass  in  its  greatest  extent  through  the  states 
of  Indiana  and  Ulinoia  Most  of  these  roads, 
in  addition  to  the  great  canals  to  the  lakes, 
are  ensaged  in  conducting  trade  to  the  east 
Severid  of  them,  however,  will  connect  with 
the  roads  contemplated  firom  the  southwest 
The  foUowing  is  the  position  of  the  St  Looia 
and  Cincinnati  Railroad : 

"  Several  years  ago,  a  charter  was  granted 
by  the  state  of  Indiana,  incorporating  a  com- 
pany to  construct  a  railroad  from  Viocennes  to 
Cincinnati.  This  charter  wus  ratified  and 
adopted  by  the  state  of  Ohio.  Subsciiptions 
of  stock  to  this  road,  including  the  amount  to 
be  taken  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  have  al- 
ready been  obtained  to  the  amount  of  about 
two  millions  of  dollars.  The  surveys  have 
been  nearly  completed,  over  a  most  favorable 
route ;  and  we  believe  the  lettings  of  contracts 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  have  already 
been  made.  At  all  events,  the  subscriotions 
already  obtained  insure  the  early  completion 
of  the  road,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Two 
years  ago,  the  LcgisUture  of  Illinois  refused 
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the  right  of  mj  to  this  road  throDgfa  the 
state ;  oonaeqiMOtl j,  the  Indiana  charter  only 
embraced  the  road  from  Yincennes  to  Ciodn* 
nati.  But  at  the  late  session  of  the  Illinois 
Legislatare  more  reasonable  cotmsels  pre- 
yailed,  and  a  diarter  was  granted  for  the  con- 
tinnation  of  the  road  firom  Yincennes  to  Illinois 
town.  Hie  length  of  the  road  from  here  to 
Yincennes  will  be  less  Uian  160  miles,  and 
from  Yincennes  to  Oincinnati  about  180  miles, 
making  the  entire  distance  by  the  road  from 
here  to  Cincinnati  less  than  880  miles.  It  is 
believed  that  the  entire  road  can  be  boilt  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000  per  mile,  which  would  give  six  mil- 
lions six  nondred  thousand  dollars  as  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  the  entire  road." 

2.  Indiana. — ^The  following  is  very  nearly  a 
correct  list  of  the  railroads  of  Indiana,  and 
shows  very  favorably  for  the  enterprise  and 
wealth  of  that  state : 

Com-     Cob- 
Lmfth.  plct«d.  itructinc. 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 88  88  — 

Bhelbyrilte  and  Edlnburt^h . . . .  U  16  ~ 

*•            Knlghtttown..  SB  98  — 

BnshTiUe  and  ShelbYviUe 19  10  >- 

IntUanapoHs  and  Bollerontaiue.  83  28  55 

New- Albany  and  Salem loo  27  73 

J«fn>nonTllle OS  8  58 

Lafiiyelteandlndianapolia....  61  —  61 

Psru  and  Indianapolis 70  —  70 

OrawfordsvilleandLaTayette...  96  —  26 

XtansTltts  and  liUnols SO  ~  SO 

Lawrvnoebwg  and  IndiaaapoUs  87  ->  87 

Junction 88  —  38 

Terre  llauta and  Richmond....  141  —  141 

Richmond  and  Ndreantle SO  —  50 

MartlnsTille  and  Franklin 90—20 

Southern  Michigan 100  •—  100 

Bichmond  and  Ohio 4  — ^  4 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 160  —  160 

1,205      SIS      003 

8.  HUnaU, — ^Throuefa  this  state^  it  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  A  point  in 
Illinois,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  is  claimed  as  the 
eentre  of  the  Union,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  divert  the  terminus  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  from  Cairo  to  that  point    A 


great  eentnl  nulnMiid  is  woieeted  fhroagfa  the 
state  from  the  Ohio  to  LsJEe  Michigaii,  with 
several  branches;  and  Congress  has  appropri> 
ated  2,600,000  acres  of  bmd  in  aid  of  the 
work.  **  This  road  is  part  of  that  great  chain 
of  railroads  of  which  the  Srie  Raikoad  is  the 
first  great  link.  The  extensioD  of  the  Midfr 
gan  and  Southern  Railroad  will  ooooeet  Dnn- 
kirk,  New-Tork.  with  Chieago^  and  parts  of 
this  connection  are  already  oonstrocted. 

III.  TheeAMe^a«sofrMds,Ae,towbicliws 
referred,  and  distinguished  as  cKrwi/y  engaged 
in  tapping  the  resources  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mtseissippi  and  Ohio,  and  taking  away  froa 
the  cities  of  the  southwest  the  elements  of  their 
past  commercial  empire,  are  those  of  Bostao, 
K'ew-Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, Charleston  and  Savamiah.  With  so 
many  drains  opened  at  once  upon  cnir  r^ 
sources,  and  without  corresponding  and  ooon 
tervailing  efforts,  it  most  be  evident  that  fht 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  world  will  be  m 
the  end  sapped  and  deslzoyed.  We  afaatt 
take  a  briefreview  of  these  nval  routes. 

1.  ^os^ofk— The  Great  Western  Road  d 
Massadiusetts  connects  Boston  with  Albany^ 
a  distance  of  200  miles.  At  this  point  it 
intersects  with  the  Albany  and  Boifalo  Road, 
328  miles  in  length,  oammanding  the  re- 
sources of  Lake  &ie,  and,  by  the  tribotaiy 
canals  and  railroads  in  that  quarter,  modi  it 
the  resources  of  the  whole  northwest  This 
road  has,  in  a  few  years,  given  eztrsonfmaiy 
prosperity  to  Boston,  and  it  is  now  propoesd 
to  expend  several  millions  of  dollars  in  shaft- 
ening  it  a  few  miles. 

2.  New- York  having  realized  the  benefita 
of  her  ^preat  canal  to  ouffalo^  and  fimling  it 
insuffiaent  for  the  enormous  demands  of  tiMS, 
luu  constructed  by  its  side  her  grestt  Skis 
and  Albany  road.  Perceiving,  however,  tiiat 
this  road  is  serving  as  a  fe^er  for  BosCni, 
from  the  wmter  obrtructions  on  the  Hudson, 
she  has  more  lately  completed  a  road  eztcfKl- 
ing  directly  from  her  doors  to  the  great  lakea 
The  canal  is  also  to  be  widened  at  an  coor 
mous  cost,  so  as  to  become  adequate  to  te 
demands  upon  it* 


NBW-TOBK  AND  MBW-ORLBANS  IN  WBSTERN  TRADE. 


1.    ^ftm-Tork  Popul^iian 1840 3,499,731 

«  "         1850 8»093,813 


Canal  TTsds 66.ail3k 

"*        ne,aw,3ag 

An  Inoreaae  of  25  par  oeat  In  popnlation,  and  1 50  per  eent.  In  trade  by  oanala,  la  t«B  ycais. 


3.    Produce  of  Wool  rouivod  bm  M'o^-York  Vmnalo , 

U  «  U  tt 

Aa  ineraaae  of  145  per  cent. 


.1848. 
.1850. 


«SS,7SM19 
S&,474,SS7 


a. 


Produce  of  Wool  roeeived  ut  Jfow-Orleant . 
tt  ic  to 


1843 S43.7I«,M5 

1850 96,897,^73 

Or  an  InereaM  of  130  per  cent :  or  a  oomparatire  iocreaie  by  New-Tork  of  35  per  oent,  over  Ne«Kh>!caBi  la 
weatern  produce  In  8  years  I  In  the  three  years  1848, 1840,  and  1850,  the  reoelpto  at  New-Orie«Bs  by  iiv«r 
were  3,313,Hi  bbls.  flour ;  at  New- York,  8,636,207  bbla.  Pork :  New-0rlc«n%  1,536,817 ;  Nev-Tcrk,  2U.fil8 
»-"-      Beef:  2110,901  bbla.  New-Orleans;  New.Tork,«64,073  bbla.    Wheat:  Ne»-0rleaiie,8S%IS7biiafa«U; 


bbls. 


New-York,  8,798,750.    Com :  New-Orieans, 3,758,750 bnahdfl ;  New-Yojk, ll.IT^MB.    BaoooTNeir^ileMMy 
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S.  Vae  miIroftd«  oT  PUtaddphi^  extend- 
ti|g  westward,  are  the  roada  to  PottsvUle.  io- 
teraectiog  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  the  Philadelphia  aad  Pittsburg 
roate  of  400  milea,  composed  partly  of  raiE 
road  and  partly  of  canals.  <*  The  traffic  on 
this  mixed  line  of  transport  is  conducted  so 
as  to  avoid  the  inconyemence  and  expense  of 
transhipment  of  goods  and  passengers  at  the 
aaccessiTe  points  where   tne  railways  and 


canala  unite.  The  cmmI  boats  are  dividad 
into  augments  by  partitions  made  transversely, 
aad  at  right  angles  to  their  lenfftii,  so  that 
each  boat  caa  be,  as  it  were,  broken  into 
three  or  mora  pieeee.  These  several  pieces 
are  pUced  each  on  two  railway  tmdu,  which 
support  it  at  its  enda^  a  proper  body  being 
provided  for  the  trucks  adapted  to  the  form 
of  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  boat  In  this 
manner  the  boat  is  carried  in  pieces  with  its 


us  mlUion  pomnds;  New-Toric,  96  nlUons.    Lurd?  NeiMMesns,  208  mlDloD  pounds :  New-Tork.  21  mU. 
Boos.    Bauer:  Mew-Orlesiis,  8  miUlon  poondB  $  NowwYork,  97  millions,  4m.,  *o. 

4.  hiertaae  in  Ou  Btuineu  of  Romd»  ^md  CanaU  emplojftd  in  taking  Froduci  from  ths 

W€8t  to  tht  Atlantic  Cities. 


XSVBfUEB  OF  PUBUO  WOBKI, 


New^Toik  Quials $2,756,103 

Pennsylvania  Works 1,196,077 

OhtoCUttIs 613,809 

Ofinois    **  — - 

Indiana*'  '.!.'...!       

Itotal  Canals H,66S,382 

BrieRslbtMul tnO»l«) 

Littia  MJunl  ditto •;      116^2 

Midiigan  Ceotral 977,478 

Georgia         •*      400,936 

Macon  and  Wettecn *...     196,436 

PhlUdelpbia  and  Baltimore 568,555 

Beading  Railroad 1,900,115 

Balttniora  and  Ohio 797,004 

Total  eight  roads $4,396,750 


1647 

•3,635,381 

1,395,494 

806,019 


IMS. 

$3,252^12 

1,687,995 

785,868 

8T,H90 

108,104 


IMS. 

$3,3664266 

1,638,277 

7 1 3,173 

118349 

134,659 


taaa 
$3,926,903 
1,713,848 
728,085 
136,331 
157,173 


$5,735,804       $5,822,063       $^866,2S4       $6,016,340 


$948,320 
221,139 
347,555 
383,863 
147,768 
643,066 
2,002,945 
1,101,936 


ftHW.Wff 
260,065 
873,931 
683,014 
161,669 
638,103 
1,692,566 
1,213,664 


$805,053 
321,803 
600,«i« 
636,813 
198,517 
627,904 
1,983,590 
1,241,705 


$1,600,700 
406,607 
860,569 
758,383 
207,040 
687,700 
2,360,786 
1,343,805 


$5,096,691       $5,244»246       $4,866,871       $6,210^662 


Tbese  main  roads,  as  wall  as  oanals,  hare  ineraaaed  their  rerennes  50  per  oent.  in  the  last  fbnr  years, 
moaily  throQRh  the  Inereaao  of  produoe  transported.— T.  P.  KetuU,  ta  Demtentie  Review. 

6.  Up  to  1835  there  may  be  mid  to  have  been  bnt  one  route  to  connect  the  country  west  of  the  AUeghanies 
with  the  Ailaalie  dope,  and  that  was  the  Bite  OanaL  There  are  now  Ibor  in  eperaUon,  and  atill  another  la 
comas  of  eonatmettcm.    The  following  are  theae  llnea,  with  their  coat  and  revenue : 


MOm. 

XrieCSnal 364 

Pennsylvania  Canal 395 

Erie  Railroad. 450 

Northern  Line,  N.  T 397 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raihroad. 179 

ToUl  5  routes 1.716 

Weatcm  Maasaehuaelts  Railroad ISO 


C<Mt 

RanrcniM,  1S50- 

$7,143,789 
18,381,824 
90,323,681 
14,669,158 
7,227,400 

$2,996,817 
1,650,555 

1,063,050 
2,996,043 
1,387,000 

$61,745,746 
7,963,701 

$9,724,364 
1,417,571 

$420,000 
996,592 
518,412 

1,005948 
800,000 

$3,735,952 
607,649 


Sarplva. 

$2,506,817 

563,963 

545,538 

1^690,004 

687,000 

$6,083,413 
810,082 


The  revenue  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1835,  the  year  the  Pennsylvania  canals  were  opened,  was  $1,392,130,  aad 
thai  repreaented  all  the  tolls  oolleeted  on  weetem  trade.  Thla  last  year  that  trade  haa  paid  on  tne  five  lines, 
to  tide  water,  a  sum  greater  by  $8,410,000,  or  nearly  seren  times  greater :  and,  if  we  remember  that  the  tolls 
are  now  very  much  leas  than  then,  we  can  safely  estimate  that  the  trade,  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  with  the 
Atlantic  alope,  was  ten  times  greater  in  1860  than  in  1835.  Considerable  quantities  of  goods  now  paaa  over 
I.ake  Champlidn  to  New- York,  and  OTer  the  raliroad  to  Boston ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  aueady  174 
niles,  will  open  another  route  to  the  West. 

6.  DUtance*  on  Jfartkem  and  Southern  Reuteo.-'kB  computed  itom  Clndnnali,  the  dktanoes  to  the 
ocean  are  as  follows :— -To  Richmond,  by  Ylrg^ia  improvements,  823  miles ;  to  Baltimore,  by  Wheeling  road, 
Ac,  041;  to  Phllahelphia,  by  Pennsylvania  improvements,  967  miles;  to  New-York,  by  Erie  Canal,  1,030 
miles:  to  New-Orieans,  1,011  miles.  In  a  comparison,  saya  Mr.  Flagg,  of  New-York,  between  New-Orleans 
and  New^York  ftom  Cincinnati,  there  is  a  diflbrence  of  50U  miles  In  favor  of  New- York ;  yet,  on  the  untaxed 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  a  barrel  of  flour  is  carried  1,500  miles  in  a  flat  boat  for  50  cents,  being 
Icaa  than  the  toll  charged  by  the  atatca  of  Ohio  and  New-York  on  613  milea  of  oanala,  besides  the  sum  ra- 
qwired  to  remunerate  the  person  for  transporting  the  barrel  for  1,000  miles,  and  the  Inconvenience  and  delay 
occasioned  by  1,2)9  (bet  of  lockage.  The  charge  of  transit  on  the  Ohio  river,  by  steamboats,  la  about  half  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile.  .   ^ 

The  disadvantagea  of  the  New-Orleans  route  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Cabelt,  of  Virginia,  many  of  which  ara 
capable  of  being  removed,  and  all  are,  no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated.  The  dangers  of  Mlssisaippi  naviga- 
ticn,  and  higher  ratca  of  insurance  thereon— storms  and  hurricanes  of  Gulf  of  Mexico— injurious  eflbet  of 
Hew-Orleans  climate  on  produce,  Ac    He  says  the  mercantile  men  of  Richmond  had  better  pay  9  cents  per 
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load  along  the  nulways.  On  aniving  at  the 
CBoal,  the  pieces  are  united,  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  boat,  which  being  launched,  the 
transport  is  continued  on  the  water.  On 
arriving  at  the  railway,  the  boat  is  again  re^ 
solved  into  its  segments,  which,  as  before,  are 
transferred  to  the  railway  trucks,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  next  canal  station  by  locomotive 
engines." 

4.  Baltimore  has  projected  a  ^eat  line  of 
western  railway  to  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
near  Wheeling.  The  road  is  already  com- 
pleted to  Cumberland,  and  is  being  vigorously 
pressed  towards  its  ultimate  terminus. 

5.  Virginia  has  aroused  herself  in  the 
general  rivalry  of  the  times,  and  gamers  her 
resources  for  the  great  canal  she  has  pro- 
jected, for  the  connection  of  the  James  River 
aud  Richmond  with  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
It  will  touch  the  Ohio  at  a  favorable  pomt 
for  navigation,  and  destroy  the  competition 
of  northern  routes  during  the  winter  season, 
wbeu  their  works  ore  arrested.  A  canal-boat 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  says  Governor  Floyd, 
laden  with  pork,  hemp,  tobacco,  or  iron,  would 
greatly  prefer  going  to  Norfolk  upon  this 
canal,  to  passing  through  the  lakes  and  the 
Erie  Canal,  to  Inew-York,  if  the  market  was 
as  good  at  one  place  as  the  other,  for  the 
simple  reason,'  that  the  distance  would  be 
greatly  shorter,  and  the  navigation  much 
safer  from  interruption  by  ice,  and  from  the 
dangers  of  the  lake.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  such    trade    as  would    prefer    water- 


carriage,  and  as  now  reaches  Kew-Yoik,  frcm 
the  heart  of  Ohio,  would  find  its  way  through 
Virginia  by  means  of  her  canal  It  is  now 
completed  to  Buchanan,  194  miles,  leaving  a 
distance  of  174  miles  to  be  coostrocted  to  the 
great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha. 

**  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  will, 
when  completed,  form  one  link  in  a  chain 
of  road  from  New- York  to  Molxle  and  New- 
Orleans,  most  of  which  is  already  determined 
upon,  and  over  which  will  pass  a  greater 
amount  of  travel  than  this  country  has  ever 
witnessed.    It  is  the  great  line  which  matt 
convey  the  travel  to  and  from  Califoraia,  froin 
the  northern,  middle,  and  partly  from  the 
southern  states,  and  over  which  much  of  the 
commerce  intended  for  the  Pacific  by  flie 
Tehuantepec  route  will  likewise  be  trans- 
ported,   it  is  worthy  of  all  aid  from  the 
common  weal  til.    When  it  shall  be  completed 
to  the  Tennessee  line,  it  will  have  penetrated 
a  country  of  higher  capabilities  and  greater 
extent  wan  that  through  which  the  BalUmore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  now  passes  to  CumberlaDd 
And  should  the  Central  Railroad  decide  to  go 
to  Cincinnati  by  Guyandotte  instead  of  to 
Louisville,  then  the  Yii^ia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad  will  form  a  common  stem  for  a 
branch  either  from  New  river,  through  Giles, 
Mercer,  and  Tazewell,  to  Lexington,  Keotuckj, 
or  from   Abingdon,  through   the  county  of 
Russell,  to  the  same  city.    The  advantages  of 
this  connection   I  developed  sufiocientlv  at 
length  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  there- 


ton  to  RicbmoDd  than  come  free  to  New-Orleans,  because  of  climate,  rates  of  drayage,  storagef  I 
ooinmission,  &c. ;  and  even  freighto  from  New-Orleans,  which  are  often  50  per  cent,  higher  than  ~ 
mond.    ThlB  is  the  Virginia  account  of  It. 

The  fhtcs  of  tolls  upon  New-York  canala,  on  western  prodooe,  are  S;  3,  and  4  mills  per  mile  on  each 
sand  pounds. 


'7.  Thnnage  New- York  and  Erie  CanaL 


Arrivlnx  «t 
Tide-water. 

1836 696,347 

18:f7 611,781 

1B38 640,481 

1839 602,128 

1840 669,012 

1841 774.344 

1842 666,676 

1843 836,861 


Going  frcMn 
Tidtf-wBtwr. 

133,796 
1*22,130 
142,808 
142,035 
129,580 
162,715 
1^3,234 
143,595 


ToUl. 

830,143 
733.911 
783,2i« 
744.163 
7P8.592 
937,059 
789,970 
960,456 


ArriTing  at 
Tide- water. 

1844 1,019,034 

1845 1,204,943 

1846 1,3fi2,319 

1847 1,744  283 

1848 1447,905 

1849 1,579,946 

1850 2,033,863 


Going  TrDia 

Tide  water. 

Toflat. 

170,737 

I,ld5331 

105,0110 

1,39»,»4S 

213,815 

1.575,IM 

a68,2f7 

2,03S4» 

320,557 

l,777,4e 

315,550 

1,895,496 

418,370 

2,452,29 

In  a  report  of  the  £rie  Canal  appears  a  table,  showing  the  cost,  to  the  road,  of  transport  ai>on  norlhi 
roadB  per  ton  per  mile,  from  which  we  extract  the  following:— Boston  and  Worcester  road,  9  miUa  per  tern 
per  mile ;  Pitchburg  road,  9  4-10  miils ;  cost  of  train  per  mile,  93  to  66  centa,  with  useful  l<Md  of  lOST  or  ItO 
tons.  The  cost  on  Western  road,  with  grades  of  83  feet,  1|  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  cost  ot  train  per  mile, 83 
cents,  with  useful  load  of  52^  tons.  The  Reading  road,  its  managers  assert,  can  carry  coal  at  a  coat  at  • 
mills  the  ton,  their  train  being  fully  loaded  both  ways.  The  Ilaltimore  and  Ohio  road  contracted  at  1}  cents 

{>er  ton  per  mile,  whUe  their  ordinary  trafl9c  was  costing  over  2[  cents  per  ton.  ^  It  is  no  dottbl  true,  with  a 
arge  business,  and  under  experienced  management,  average  loads  of  IQO  to  150  tons  may  be  earned,  bear  j 
grades  excepted,  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  nn  hour,  aud  a  cost  of  5  to  8  mills  per  mile  per  ton,  r^eetiiig  ibm 
interest  on  invontment/*     **  Flour  is  now  taken  from  Detroit  to  Ogdensburg  for  30  cents  per  bbl. ;  from  Og- 

60 


densburg  to  Boston,  380  miles  by  railroad,  at  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  will  be  33  cents  more,  making  60 
cost  without  dividends.  By  the  Erie  Canal  last  year  the  average  charges  were— Detroit  to  Buffalo,  12  eeota  , 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  54  cents ;  Hudson  Biver,  10  cents :  in  all,  76  cents.  The  Hudson  and  Buffido  BaOroad, 
it  is  estimated,  will  take  flour  fVom  Detroit  to  New- York  at  54  centa.  The  average  charge  per  too,  throm^ 
on  the  Krie  Canal  last  year,  varied  from  $4  44  to  96  04.  By  the  enlarged  canal  it  ia  proposed  to  bring  this 
down  to  $2  40  per  ton  through  P— [See  the  Statistics  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  that  valuable  work,  the  RmtirMtd 
Journal^  New- York,  which,  as  ft  magazine  of  information  upon  such  points  as  these,  every  man  ia  (bis  age  of 
steam  should  have,j 
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fore  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
There  was  a  mistake  made  in  the  staters  sub- 
ficription  to  this  work,  which  ought  to  be 
rectified*  and  which  I  eamestlj  recommend 
to  be  done  at  once. 

"Should  the  Central  Railroad  reach  Cin- 
cinnati, it  will  form  the  shortest  line  of  rood 
between  that  great  citj  and  tide-water,  and 
will,  of  course,  command  an  uumense  amount 
both  of  trade  and  travel  It  is  a  trulj  great 
work,  and  will  be  ultimately  productive  of 
great  benefits  to  the  state.** 

Towards  their  fellow-citisens  of  Louisiana 
and  of  New-Orleans,  in  particular,  the  Com- 
mittee feel  that  they  have  an  important  duty 
to  discharge.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
largest  river  in  the  world,  with  its  thousands 
of  miles  of  tributaries  connecting  with  the 
most  fertile,  and  wealthy,  and  thriving  regions 
that  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon;  besides 
being,  in  her  own  agricultural  facilities,  one 
of  the  most  favored  states  in  the  Union,  the 
progress  of  Louisiana  has  been  but  slow  in 
comparison  with  many  of  her  sisters,  whilst 
New-Orleans^  which  was  once  the  proud  em- 
porium and  mart  of  the  immense  empire  of 
Ihe  west)  se^s  her  trade  taken  away  by 
piece  meal,  by  a  host  of  sleepless  rivals,  until 
uer  rank  is  fast  passing  away  from  her,  and 
the  g^rass  threatens  to  grow  again  in  her  once 
crowded  thoroughfares. 

Fellow-citizens,  had  New-Orleans  been  true 
to  herself,  ehe  could  not  now  be  occupying  a 
poeition  of  so  much  hazard;  and  the  humili- 
ation of  such  appeals  as  we  are  making  to 
you  would  never  have  been  necessary.  In  the 
day  of  her  pride  and  her  power,  she  deemed 
that  Uie  Deity  had  lent  her  armor,  and  .that, 
the  child  of  fortune  and  of  destiny,  she  must 
be  for  ever  invulnerable.  Alreaidy  the  evil 
time  has  come,  and  her  enemies  mock  at  her, 
and  at  the  doom  which  her  apathy  is  threat- 
ening to  bring  upon  her.  Witn  a  position  the 
most  favored  m  the  world,  New-Orleans 
should  have  been  the  queen  of  the  south  and 
the  west,  elected  by  the  unanimous  voices  of 
subjects  whom  she  nad  conciliated  and  attach- 
ed to  herself  by  the  liberality  of  her  spirit 
and  the  extent  of  her  enterprise.  Instead  of 
Uiis,  she  has  preferred  to  sit  in  her  isolation, 
without  sympathy  or  cooperation  in  the  works 
of  her  neighbors.  It  is  tnus  that  these  neigh- 
bors, on  ueir  way  to  the  tetdtoard,  leave  her 
without  one  parting  symptom  of  regret 

We  haveoeen  deceived,  fellow-citizens,  by 
Che  voices  of  those  among  us,  who,  without 
any  permanent  interest  in  the  city,  or  only  in- 
terested to  abstract  the  most  out  of  it  to  be 
expended  abroad,  or  to  build  up  mammoth 
estates  by  rapacious  exactions,  have  oontiou- 
allyt  ^d  upon  all  occasions,  been  crying  out 
iliat  ''All  is  well  T  **  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry ;  tlie  old  father  of  waters  is  garnering 
for  us  wealth  unbounded,  and  is  altogether 
the  greatest  and  cheapest  and  most  magnifi- 


cent railroad  in  the  world.**  We  have  been 
deceived.  Had  all  been  well,  New-Orleans 
would  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
west,  as  St.  Louis,  and  Cmcinnati,  and  Boston, 
have  grown;  and  we  should  have  had  apopu- 
Ution  of  200,000  or  250,000,  and  received  in 
produce  already  $800,000,000  per  annum.* 
Ask  yourselves,  however,  what  are  the  facts! 
How  many  buildings  are  now  untenanted  in 
New-Orleans  If  Within  a  few  days  we  have 
seen  a  tributaiy  region  slip  away,  which  gave 
us  100,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  100,000  to 
200,000  bales  promise  to  go  in  the  same  di- 
rection !  Thus  our  receipts  will  be  diminished 
at  least  one  third  or  one  half,  and  what  will 
be  the  value  of  the  rent-rolls  of  New-Orleans  1 
Let  property  look  to  Us  position  of  peril  I 
Real  estate  cannot  survive  the  broken  sceptre 
of  trade.  It  cannot  escape  to  other  places 
like  personal  property.  With  trade  it  lives, 
and  without  trade  it  perishes.  To  the  grip- 
ing, penurious,  and  usurious  holder  of  bonds 
and  mortgages,  and  lots,  and  tenements,  and 
enormous  rent-rolls,  dreading  a  little  public 
expenditure  more  than  the  Asiatic  cholera — 
if  such  men  there  be  among  us,  which  Qod 
forbid — we  would  say  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Writ:  **  Let  him  that  thinketh  tltat  he  stands^ 
take  heed  lest  hefalC 

What  then  must  be  done  for  New-Orleans  t 
She  must,  by  a  unse  and  liberal  stroke  o^ 
policy,  regain  apart,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
trade  she  has  supinely  lost,  and  open  new. 
sources  of  opulence  and  power,  which  are  abtM- 
dant  ail  arotmd  her.  She  tan  do  this  by 
changing  and  modifying  her  laws  bearing  un- 
equally  or  hardly  upon  capital  and  enterprise ; 
by  cheapening  her  system  of  government ;  by 
t^ording  greater  facilities  and  presenting  less 
restrictions  to  commerce;  by  establishing 
manufactures,  opening  steamship  lines  to  Eu- 
rope, and  eonductina  a  foreign  import  trade; 
and  finally,  and  what  is  of  first  importance, 
and  should  precede  every  other  effort,  by  muni- 

nCXNT  APraOFSIATIONS  TO  RAILaOAnS  BBAMCB- 
INO    TO  THE  WEST,  AND  TBS  VORTH,  AND  THS 


*  RBLATlVa  OROWTH  OP   MBW-OELlANS  AMD 
THK  WH8T. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  west  has  more  than 
doubled  its  population,  whilst  New-Orleans  has  not 
increosed  more  than  SS  or  30  per  cent.  The  averoffe 
increase  of  produce  at  New-Orleans  haa  not  doubled 
in  ten  years,  though  the  prodncU  of  the  west,  as  the 
reeeipts  at  Boston,  New- York,  Aic,  show,  have  quin- 
tupled. 

t  MO.  VACANT  HOUSES  IN  SmD  MOmOIPALITT, 
MARCH,  1851. 

Ist  Ward » 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


6ih 
Tth 


it 
u 
u 
i( 
«t 

44 


45 
P8 
17 
84 
S3 
73 


Total. 


.309 
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EAST,  FROIC  A  TKftMTNUa  M    HI&    CENTRE,  OR  ^ 
FROM  TERVIiri  ON  8tCH  INTBR70&  STREAKS  AND 
RIVERS  AS  ABE  NECESSARILY  TRIBUTART  TO  BER. 

Now  is  the  accepted  time  for  action.     To- 
morrov)  will  be  too  late  ! 

Hie  coDcern  of  this  committee  is,  howerer, 
entirely  at  present  with  railroads ;  and  haying 
discussed,  with  some  elaboration,  the  yarioas 
routes  connecting  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
west,  their  duties  will  be  perfermed  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  routes  now  in  projection  in 
Louisiana,  with  the  yiew  of  connecting  her 
with  her  neighbor  states,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  the  great  lines  of  public  works  ra- 
diating through  eyery  section  of  the  Union. 
These  routes  are— 

1.  The  Neto-OrUant  and  Jackson  {Afissii- 
9fppi)  Raihoady  with  an  ultimate  destination 
to  Holly  Springs,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
the  Ohio  river. 

2.  The  NeW'Orleant  and  Opdouaaa  Kail' 
road,  with  an  ultimate  destination  in  Texas, 
New- Mexico,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  de- 
mands uf  population  or  of  industry  may  war- 
rant 

I.  And,  first,  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Jack 
son  Railroad.  This  road  has  been  advocated 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  upon  grounds 
which  entitle  it  to  the  highest  ftivor,  and  seve- 
ral conventions  have  been  held  for  promoting 
its  construction.  A  most  favorable  charter 
has  been  procured  in  Mississippi,  authorirang 
ihe  counties  on  the  line  to  subscribe  for  stock 
by  taxation;  and  a  similar  charter,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana,  which  meets  in  January  next 
Meanwhile  a  company  has  been  formed,  and 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  stock  has 
been  promised. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Oommittee 
on  plans  and  projects  of  said  road : 

*'A  larg;e  majority  of  the  Committee  have 
the  boiK>r  to  report,  that  two  general  plans 
for  the  connection  of  New-Orleans  via  Jack- 
son, with  the  great  systems  of  railroads  now 
under  constructioD,'and  projected,  in  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  have  been 
presented. 

By  one  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
continuous  railroad  from  New-Orleans  to 
Jackson ;  by  the  other,  a  railroad  from  Madi 
sonville  totfackson,  and  thence  to  a  connection 
with  New-Orleans  by  steam  ferry-boats  being 
used  for  bringing  the  trains  of  railroad  cars 
down  the  Chefuncte  river,  and  across  Lake 
Pontcbartrain  to  the  landing  of  the  Pontchar- 
train  Railroad. 

The  distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson, 
via  Pontcbartrain  Railroad,  Lake  Pontcbar- 
train and  Madisonville,  is  1*78  miles,  of  which 
distance  about  30  miles  will  be  eteam-ferrv. 
By  the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Rail- 
road the  distance  is  192  milea  By  a  route 
recently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing 
above  Lake'Mauripas,  the  distance  will  be 


about  200  miles;  and  by  a  proposed  line  up 
the  river,  to  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  the 
distance  from  New-Orleans  toJacksoo  wiQ 
be  about  213  miles. 

The  latter  route  avoids  difficult  swampi, 
expensive  drawbridges  across  navififaUe  riv- 
ers, and  passes  through  a  fertile  and  well-im- 
proved country. 

Estimating  30  miles  per  hour  for  passenger 
trains,  on  a  level  and  straight  railroad,  tbt 
time  of  passing  over  each  of  the  routes  will 
be  as  follows : 

1st  By  the'Pontchartram  Railroad,  steam- 
ferry,  and  MadisonviUe  route— 8  boors  15 
minutes. 

2d.  By  the  old  Nashville  Railroad-— 6  hoas 
24  minutes. 

Sd.  By  the  line  above  Lake  Maaripas — 6 
hours  40  minutes;  and  by  the  route  near 
Baton  Rouge — 7  hours  6  minutes. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  road  via  Baton  Rouge  may 
be  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson  for  two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  shorter  lines 
would  not  cost  materially  less.  The  opat  of 
the  road  from  the  state  line  of  Lonisiana  te 
the  town  of  Jackson  will  be  the  same  on 
either  route,  and  may  be  estimated  separately 
at  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  stremi- 
ously  opposed  to  any  interruption  of  a  coO' 
tinuous  lailroad  communication  between  New- 
Orleans  and  neighboring  states.  Tbe  time 
allotted  to  the  committee  will  not  permit  a 
report  in  detail;  but  the  majority  feel  well 
assured  that^  on.  a  simple  statement  of  tbe 
case,  the  convention  will  not  hesitate  in  adopt- 
ing an  unbroken  line  of  railroad  communkai- 
tion.     On  behalf  of  the  majority, 

Glxndt  Bcrke,  ChairmanJ' 

n.  The  New- Orleans  and  OpelouMis  Rati- 
road — The  proceedings  of  the  cooventioo  oa 
this  road,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  |ireseDt 
committee,  will  be  found  reported  in  detail 
in  tbe  number  of  J)e  Bow*8  Review  for  Angits^ 
1851,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  other  coDven- 
tions  are  published  in  previous  numbers.  Tbe 
number  of  delegates  was  laree,  oomprisii^ 
the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  ue  eothonafim 
throughout  the  cotmtry  is  beyond  all  prece- 
dent 

The  construction  of  these  two  roada  o^ 
then,  the  first  great  matter  upon  whidi  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  New-Orleans  muat 
be  engaged  to  regain  their  lost  position,  and 
acquire  that  rank  in  the  afBurs  of  the  natictt 
which  nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  for 
them. 

By  the  one  our  dty  will  be  connected  wiA 
that  great  and  growing  region  of  Tezae^ 
which  is  destined  to  be  the  empire  state  of 
the  south,  and  the  trade  of  which  will  ooxn- 
pensate  for  many  losses  incurred  by  oe  m 
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other  quarters.  lo  the  progress  of  popidation 
the  road  will  be  extended  further,  and  Btill 
further  to  the  westward,  ODtil,  in  less  than  a 
g'eoeratioQ,  it  is  no  chimera  to  suppose  it  with 
A  Urouuu4  t^jfon  the  Fadjie,  and  conducting 
the  coounerce  of  the  two  hemispheres  1  The 
grand  conception  of  such  a  road  is  worthy  of 
America;  and  judging  from  tlie  great  conven- 
tiooa  that  have  been  held  in  its  advocacy,  it 
is  an  idea  that  has  taken  too  deep  hold  upon 
the  public  mind  ever  to  be  eradicated. 

The  Jackson  road,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
seeking  to  ooonect  us  with  the  northwestern 
states  and  the  great  lakes,  and  with  New- 
£ngland  and  the  north,  through  the  North- 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  improve- 
ments, is  another  great  work  entirely  worthy 
of  New-Orleana  This  road  will  greatly 
£udlitate,  cheapen,  and  render  safe  travel  in 
either  direction,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing statistics : 

NEW-OELEANS  IMPROVEMSNTS. 

l.f— siSTsaN  Romn. 

UUee. 

K.  O.  to  Jackson 212 

"      Columbus  via  Branch 822 

"      Qunter^s   Landing,  Tennessee 

River 462 

•*      Knoxville 600 

'*      White  Sulphur  Springs 770 

From  the  White  Sulphur  to  Richmond, 
Washington,  or  Baltamore,  about  200 
miles  by  roads  already  completed ;  say 
then  in  all,  from  New-Orleans  to  Balti- 
more  1000 

(Forty  houn.) 

2.-— iroaia w  lurjutir  AMD  lake  aootb. 

Mn«f. 

BT.  O.  to  Bonnet  Carre 24 

"      Donaldsonville 66 

**      Branch  to  Baton  Rouge. 70 

•  BtateLine 110 

**      Jackson,  (Miss.) :. . . .  212 

•*      Tennessee  Line 882 

•  Ohio  River,  (Cairo). 680 

"      Chicago 830 

(Thirt^-siz  hours.) 
Ko  grades  or  indmations  exceeding  fifteen 
feet  per  mile,  nor  curves  of  less  radii  than 
10,000  feet^  equal  nearly  to  level  and  straight 
{Saimey.) 

8. — ^WBSTEttir,  TEXAS,  AND  CAUFORKIA  ROUTE. 

Miles,  (Rirer.) 

From  New-Orleans  to  Plaquemine 60 

"  •*  Opelousas 110 

"  "  Sabine  River 210 

"  **  Paso  del  Norte...  710 

"  **  GulfofCalifomia.1860 

A  distance  to  be  attained  in  sixty  hours,  as 

there  are  no  snows  to  be  encountered,  nor 

beavy  grades. 


The  committee  cannot  dose  their  labors 
without  referring  to  a  principle  which  has 
been  lately  resorted  to  in  many  quarters  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  and  which  has 
been  recommended  with  much  unanimity  in 
both  of  the  conventions  which  have  assembled 
in  New-Orleans.  The  principle  is  thus  stated 
in  the  report  of  Mr.  Robb: 

"  JReaoived^  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to 
the  legisUture  of  this  state,  praying  the  pass- 
age of  an  act  providing  substantially  as  l> 
lows,  viz. : 

That  the  several  municipal  councils  of  the 
city  of  NeW'Orleans,  and  the  police  janes  of 
the  respective  parishes  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  road,  be  empowered  to  levy  a  special  tax 
on  the  real  estate  lying  within  theu>  respeo* 
tive  limits,  to  be  called  the  New-Orleans  and 
Jackson  Railroad  tax ;  provided  that  no  ordi* 
nance  thus  passed  shall  be  binding  until  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the 
locality,  at  a  special  election  called  for.  that 
purpose,  and  that  the  tax  thus  paid  by  any 
individual  shall  entitle  him  to  an  equal 
amount  of  stock  in  the  company." 

This  principle  has  been  resorted  to  in  Ken- 
tucky, parts  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Missiesippi, 
the  city  of  Mobile,  <fcc,  with  more  or  less 
modification,  and  the  legality  and  constitu- 
tionalitv  of  it  has  been  sustained  in  an  elab- 
orate (feciBion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ken- 
tucky, (Talbot  va  Dent,  9  B.  M<mroe*8  B^ 
ports,  pp.  636,  688.  1849.)  The  case,  de* 
cides: 

"1.  The  legislature  have  constitutional  au- 
thority to  grant  to  town  corporations  power 
to  tax  the  property  of  towns  or  cities,  for  the 
construction  oi  works  of  internal  improvement, 
for  facility  of  access  to,  and  transportation  to 
and  from  the  town  or  city.  8  Leigh  s  Hep, 
120;  16  Con.  Rep,  476;  Ten,  Sup,  Court.  A 
railroad  to  a  city  ia  euch  a  work. 

"  2.  Taxation  by  a  local  corporation  for  a  lo 
cal  purpose,  and  tending  to  promote  the  local 
prospenty,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  corpo- 
rate powers  of  city  oorporations,  when  sane* 
tiooed  by  Uie  legislative  authority,  though  not 
consented  to  by  each  individual  to  be  affected 
thereby ;  the  will  of  a  majority  is  to  govern 
when  It  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  those  to 
be  affected." 

The  advantages  of  such  a  principle  are  tliese : 
It  throws  upon  real  eetale  the  onus  of  those 
improvements  which  moat  certaiolv  and  speed- 
ily are  felt  by  it  in  an  appreciation  of  yalue. 
It  causes  all  such  propertjr  to  contribute 
equally  ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  stock  into 
small  parcels,  gives  the  whole  community  a 
direct  and  practical  interest  in  the  results  of 
railroad  improvements,  and  thus  insures  greats 
er  vigilance  and  responsibility.  It  renders 
railroads  practicable  m  quarters  where,  from 
the  obstiiuu^  or  ignorance  of  the  largest  pro« 
prietors,  they  otherwise  would  not  be,  and  re- 
movea  from  the  enterprising  the  neoeasity  of 
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being  at  the  whole  expense  of  iroprovemeDts  \ 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  whole  public  in 
the  long  run,  though,  perhaps,  immediately 
unprofitable.  It  is  more  unexceptionable  than 
methods  of  state  and  corporation  loans,  or 
pledged  credits,  and  does  not  trench  upon  any 
principle  whose  inyiolability  is  essential ;  since, 
under  proper  regulation  and  limitation,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  chance  of  abuse.  In  the 
southwest,  the  large  majority  are  land  pro- 
prietors, and  mwtt  tax  themtelvee  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  eatne  proporiiony  that  they  tax 
others;  and  men  are  not  generally  so  fond  of 
the  tax-collector,  that  they  will  willingly  and 
rashly  adventure  themselves  within  reach  of 
his  rapacious  hands.  Under  this  system,  pro- 
perty will  bo  altogether  as  safe  and  well 
guarded  as  under  republican  institutions  in 
general. 

Finally,  fellow-dtizens,  the  time  hoe  come 
for  us  to  be  astir  in  tlie  great  movements  of  the 
age^  and  let  tts  meet  together  in  one  general  con- 
vention  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  plans; 
for  a  combination  of  these^  where  it  is  practi- 
cable; for  a  wider  co-operation  and  a  more 
generous  rivalry;  and  for  heartily  pledging 
each  other  a  bold,  vigorotts  and  sustained  effort 
throughout  all  the  future^  in  developing  cur 
resources  and  o^tr  power,  and  in  strengthening 
the  bonds  of  fraternity  and  of  concord  between  us. 

New-Orleans  invites  you  here,  and,  in  the 
awakening  spirit  of  enterprise  throughout  her 
limits,  tells  you  that  she  is  in  heart  with  you, 
and  will  do  her  whole  duty, 

AppKin>ix  1. — Insecurities  axd  Losses  on 
Western  Steamers. — Such  has  been  the 
frightful  loss  of  life  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  enormous  loss  of  property  on  western 
rivers,  and  so  hopeless  appears  to  be  the  case 
of  all  remedy,  that  almost  any  possible  mode 
of  communication  would  be  at  once  preferred. 
Public  confidence  has  been  shaken  in  the 
whole  system  of  western  boating,  and  men 
begin  to  feel  that  the  chances  of  the  bat- 
tle-field might  rather  be  encountered  than 
these.  Nothing  is  safe,  nothing  secure.  We 
lie  down  at  night  upon  a  volcano,  whidi,  in  an 
instant,  may  hurl  death  and  destruction  in  our 
mid«t.  It  is  idle  then  to  say  that  railroads 
cannot  compete  with  steam  upon  these  rivers. 
Upon  their  very  banks  the  travel,  and  much 
of  the  trade,  would  be  at  once  taken  off  by 
such  roada 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  St  Louis,  furnished  a  year 
or  two  ago  the  list  of  steamboat  accidents  in 
twelve  months,  which  showed  69  steanlers,  or 
more  than  one  a  week,  destroyed ;  245  lives, 
and  $590,000  property,  exclusively  of  person- 
al effects.  This  was  a  favorable  year,  as  the 
loss  of  life  has  since  reached  500  or  more. 
The  dreadful  experience  of  New-Orleans  is  in 
confirmation.  How  frequently,  within  the  last 
few  mouths,  has  the  work  of  death  been  con- 
•nmmated  at  our  levee&    The  whole  number 


of  BieBmen  bnilt  on  wettem  iraten,  from 
1880  to  1847,  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Report 
to  Congress  on  *' coiler  Exploeions,"  is  1,915. 
The  losses  by  explosions  alone  amount,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns,  (admitted  to  be  altogether 
imperfect,)  during  the  same  period,  to  198,  er 
about  10  per  cent 

Appendix  2. — Pdbuo  Lands  for  iNTsm- 
NAL  Imfeovements.— Government,  byvirtae 
of  its  proprietary,  being  benefited  by  the  eon- 
strucUon  of  roads,  has  pursued,  to  aome  ex- 
tent, the  liberal  system  of  dooatmg  altemste 
sections,  Ac,  in  their  aid.  In  the  laat  two  or 
three  years  many  splendid  donatiooa  hare 
been  made,  particularly  to  the  Ceotiml  Road 
of  Illinois,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road.  He 
whole  amount  donated  in  this  way,  up  tx>  1847» 
was  6,693,781  acres,  which  has  sinee  been 
swelled  to  ten  or  twelve  millionsi  The  aid  %o 
be  obtained  from'  public  lands  for  raOroads  it 
special  to  the  southern  and  western  statei^  and 
is  an  element  of  immense  consideration. 

Appendix  3. — Raileoad  Peooeess  or  tbb 
WoELD. — The  total  amoont  of  railroads  nov 
opened  in  Great  Britain  (1861)  is  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  miles.  The  total  mike  m 
the  world,  in  1849,  was  18,66^  having  ooet 
nearly  |2.000,000/)()0.  It  is  estimated  there 
were  at  the  same  time,  in  progress  of  oonstrao- 
tion,  a  further  extent  of  7,829  miles,  the  cost 
of  which,  when  completed,  would  be  £146,- 
750,000.  Thus,  when  these  latter  linee  sludl 
have  been  brought  into  operation,  the  popolA- 
tion  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  (for  it 
is  there  only  that  railways  have  made  any 
prcttress^  wuL  have  completed,  within  the  pe- 
riod of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  26,- 
485  miles  of  railway — that  is  to  say,  a  great- 
er length  than  wonld  completely  surronnd  the 
globe,  at  a  cost  of  about  £500,000.000  ster- 
ling. To  accomplish  tliis  stupeDdoue  work, 
human  industry  must  have  appropriated,  ont 
of  its  annual  savings,  £20,000,000  sterling  for 
twenty -five  successive  years  1  Of  this  prodt> 
gious  mvestment  the  small  spot  of  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit  has  had  a  share,  which  wfll 
form  not  the  least  striking  fact  in  our  history. 
Of  the  total  length  of  railways  in  actunl 
operation  in  all  parts  of  the  ^lobe,  27  macs 
in  every  100  are  in  the  Umted  KlDgdonal 
But  the  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  oi 
railway  capital  contributed  by  British  indoBlij 
is  even  more  remarkable.  It  appears  that  of 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  expended  on  the 
railways  of  the  world,  £64  in  every  £100. 
and  of  the  capital  to  be  expended  on  thoee  in 
progress,  £58  m  every  £100,  are  appropriated 
to  British  railways ! 

In  about  twenty  years  there  have  been 
constructed  nearly  7,000  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States,  and  those  in  progro99 
will  probably  swell  the  amount  10.000  mil  na 
The  amount  expended  already  reaches  $30  0;, 
000,000.  Of  these  roads  1,000  miles  cent  re 
at  the  city  of  Boston,  and  required  an  ontUj 
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of  $49,321,4001  Our  whole  public  works 
ooostructed,  iocludioe  every  description  in 
the  same  time,  wouM  perhaps  reach  |500,* 
000,000.  Great  Britain,  meanwhile,  has  built 
6,000  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $550,000,000,  and 
projects  4,000  additional  miles,  swelling  the 
aggregate  to  $1,000,000,000.  Her  great 
Dorthwestem  road,  428  miles  in  len^,  ex- 
hausted $104,000,000  in  its  construction,  suf- 
fideot  to  build  our  way  from  ocean  to  oceaa 
France  has  expended  $187,000,000,  Germany 
$168,000,000,  HolUmd  $89,000,000,  and  even 
Russia,  despotic  Russia,  is  on  her  way  with 
three  stupendous  routes,  from  St  Petersburg 
to  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  to  Moscow,  to  Odessa, 
to  oonnect  the  Volga  and  the  Dona  1  The 
passengers  increased  on  British  roads  from 
28,466,896  in  1848,  to  57,966,070  in  1848,  or 
more  than  double,  and  the  receipts  from 
them  in  the  last  period  were  £5,720,882,  or 
about  $80,000,000.  The  total  receipts  from 
paaeeogers  and  goods  had  augmented  in  six 
years  from  £4,586,189  to  £9,938,551,  or  from 
20  to  $60,000,000.  The  arerage  cost  per  mile 
of  British  railways  is  £66,915,  or  $275,000, 
the  Blackwall  road  having  cost  nearly  $1,600,- 

000  per  mile  I  Her  locomotives  have  reached 
67,  and,  in  one  instance,  70  miles  the  hour ; 
the  average  loss  of  life  being,  in  1847,  1  out 
of  2,887,053  passengers  carried,  and  in  1848, 

1  in  6,428,000;  the  German  roads  giving 
oolv  1  in  26,000,0001 

Appendix  4. — ^Txhvaivtxpxo  and  Florida 
PsNnrmjLA  RAiLaoADS. — ^The  project  of  a  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  one 
m  which  the  people  of  the  whole  south  and  west 
have  a  direct  ana  practical  interest,  higher  than 
that  of  other  seetioos  of  the  Union.  Though 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  difficulties  m- 
terp«)sed  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  the  work 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  every 
effiirt,  consistent  with  peace  and  good -will 
towards  Mexico,  should  be  brought  in  re- 
quisition to  carry  it  through.  The  road  will, 
practically,  make  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
cities  upon  it  the  basis  of  future  operations  in 
the  Pacific,  until  some  overland  communica- 
tion through  the  continent  has  been  achieved. 

The  Florida  Peninsula  road  is  also  one  of 
great  interest,  and  should  be  properly  repre- 
sented in  the  proposed  convention.  In  Flo- 
rida it  has  been  advocated  with  much  zeal, 
and  a  citizen  of  that  state,  (Mr.  Fairbanks,) 
in  De  Bau^t  Review^  connects  it  inseparably 
with  the  Tehuantepec.    We  ^ve  an  extract : 

"The  Tehuantepec  route  is  185  (160  or 
170)  miles  in  length,  and  is  as  practicable, 
BO  far  as  cost  and  time  of  construction  are 
eoQcemed,  as  that  to  Panama.  The  ad- 
vantage offered  by  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
to  compensate  for  its  increased  length,  is 
the  saving  of  sea  distances  from  each  direc- 
tion to  its  termini  on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific, 
bemg  1,200  miles  north  of  Panama.    This 


saving  in  sea  distance  is  estimated  at  1,700 
miles,  in  making  the  trip  from  Nc\7*0rleans 
to  San  Francisco ;  the  distances  being  stated 
at  5,000  miles  from  New-Orleans  to  San 
Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama,  and  as  being 
only  8,800  by  way  of  Tehuantepec;  and 
being  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco,  by 
wav  of  Panama,  5,858  miles,  and  by  way  of 
Tehuantepec  only  4,744  miles — being  a  sav- 
ing by  Tehuantepec,  of  1,100  miles.  This 
immense  difference  in  the  sea  distances,  other 
things  being  eaual,  would  seem  to  be  conclu* 
sive  in  favor  of  the  Tehuantepec  route.  But 
by  the  construction,  in  connection  with  this 
Tehuantepec  route,  of  a  railroad  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida,  a  still  greater  saving  of 
sea  distance  would  be  made  in  the  distance 
from  New- York,  These  two  projects  of  con- 
structing railroads  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec of  135  miles,  and  saving  1,700 
miles  in  the  passage  to  San  Francisco,  and 
across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  135  miles, and 
saving  l,0O0miles  in  the  passage  to  New- York 
and  Europe,  would  be  achievements  in  the 
process  of  communication  worthy  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  consideration  of 
the  people  of  New-Orleans  and  the  Memphis 
Convention.  These  connections  made,  and 
you  will  see  that  New^Orleans  would  become 
the  ffreat  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  of  a 
contment  Without  the  Tehuantepec  route 
New-Orleans  is  left  far  to  the  northward  of 
the  great  stream  of  trade  and  commerce 
tending  toward  the  Pacific.  Without  the 
railroad  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  the 
steamships  connecting  between  New- York 
and  Tehuantepec  or  Panama  will  bo  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  to  th6  northward,  or  lose 
several  hundred  miles;  while,  with  both 
these  roads  constructed,  (and  the  Florida 
route  is  estimated  at  less  than  $1,000,000,) 
she  becomes  the  gpreat  central  point  of  the 
commerce  of  two  oceans.  It  is  a  magnificent 
idea  to  dwell  upon,  that,  by  the  construction 
of  270  miles  of  railroad.  New- York  and  San 
Francisco  are  brought  within  4,300  miles  of 
each  other,  and  l^w-Orleans  within  3,000 
miles;  thus  cutting  off  nearly  10,000  miles 
of  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  And  it 
will  not  be  deemed  an  extravagant  supposi- 
tion, that,  when  conetructed,  20  days  will 
suffice  to  reach  San  Francisco  from  New- 
York,  and  10  days  from  New-Orleans. 

Appendix  5. — Western  Canals. — Whilst 
referring  to  the  processes  by  which  trade  is 
being  carried  on  with  the  western  states  to 
the  east,  we  neglected  to  refer  to  the  numer- 
ous canals  now  in  successful  operation.  In 
addition  to  the  Oreat  Frie,  there  are — 

1.  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  96^^  miles 
long,  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep ;  locks  17 ; 
total  lodcage,  158.  feet  It  connects  the 
Chicago,  which  empties  into  Lake  Michigan, 
with  the  Illinois,  at  La  Salle,  213  miles  from 
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the  MisstamppL  The  Illinois  is  naTigable  all 
the  year  in  flat-boats,  and  4  months  by  steam 
(the  ice  season  being  excluded.) 

2.  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. — ^This  extends 
from  Lafayette,  about  878  miles  above  the 
Wabash  mouth,  where  it  enters  the  Ohio,  to 
Toledo  on  the  Maumee,  adjacent  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  187  miles  leng.  It  is  intended 
to  complete  the  canal  from  Lafayette  to  the 
Ohio  river.  At  a  place  called  fvmetion  this 
canal  intersects  the  Miami  Canal  from  Cincin- 
nati It  is  probable  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  is  now  complete  to  Terre  Haute,  on 
the  Wabash.  The  Muskingum  Improvement 
extends  to  the  Muskingum  Kiver,  at  or  near 
Sjanesville,  and  is  91  nmes  long. 

8.  Sandy  and  JBeaver  Canals  connecting 
the  Beaver  River  with  the  lake  from  the 
Ohio  4.  Mahoning  Canal,  heins  a  cross 
canal  of  83  miles  long.  There  is  a  canal 
called  the  Beaver  and  Erie,  136  miles  long, 
connecting  with  the  Ohio  28  miles  below 
Pittsburg.  The  connection  with  Lake  On- 
tario 18  by  the  Welland  Canal  in  Canada,  and 
with  Ontario  and  Champlain  by  the  Kew- 
York  canals.  The  points  of  union  of  those 
canals,  then,  with  the  Mississippi,  are  as  fol- 
lows: mouth  of  Illinois  on  iiie  Mississippi, 
40  miles  above  St  Louis ;  mouth  of  Wabash 
on  the  Ohio,  130  miles  from  the  Mississippi ; 
Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  550  miles  from  tlie 
Mississippi;  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  589 
miles  from  Missiasppi ;  mouth  of  the  nock- 
ing on  the  Ohio,  756  miles  from  Mississippi ; 
Marietta  on  the  Ohio,  788  miles  from  Missis- 
sippi ;  at  mouth  Little  Beaver  on  the  Ohio, 
924  miles  from  Mississippi 

4.  The  State  of  Wiscomin  is  now  connect- 
ing the  Fox  and  Wiscon^n  Rivers,  which 
empty  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  by 
a  canal  of  very  short  length.  An  exchange 
remarks : — "  The  above  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  public  improve- 
ments e^ej:  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
connecting  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
River  by  a  route  navigable  by  steamers,  must 
form  an  era,  even  in  our  present  advanced 
state  of  internal  communication.  A  boat 
may  then  load  at  Buffalo  for  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  the  Yellowstone,  or  Kew-Orleans. 
The  products  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley 
will  have  a  direct  and  cheap  route  to  the 
Atlantic  cities  by  way  of  the  lakes.  Emi- 
grants may  then  emoark  at  Buffalo  or  Os- 
wego, and  be  carried  by  the  same  steamer  to 
the  spot  where  they  wish  to  settle.  A  new 
impulse  will  be  given  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  Uie  bonds  of  our  Union  made 
the  stronger  by  the  opening  of  this  new  route, 
which  is  soon  to  rival  all  other  artificial  lines 
of  water  communication  opened  in  this  coun- 
try. 

RAILROAD    CONVENTION  —  SoDTH- 
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present  from  twelve  states. 

Ex-Qov.  Alkx.  Moctom,  of  Ia,  PreudemL 

Vice-PreudenU—iX  &  Tarpley.  Misnn»> 
pi ;  Joseph  Forsyth,  Flimda;  Geo.  Lnciiis  C. 
Polk,  Tennessee;  William  N.  BarweU,  Vir- 
ginia;  Amos  Morrill,  Texas;  H.  Gbouteiii, 
Missouri;  P.  P.  Parham,  Alabama;  J.  H. 
Beadles,  Kentucky ;  Judge  James  Caimpbclit 
Louisiana ;  Absalom  Fowler,  Arkanns. 

Secretariee-^ifhTi  Calhouo,  Victor  WBU, 
Louisiana;  R.  0.  Farreley,  Axkaims;  Jote 
Duncan,  Mississippi. 

Mr.  James  Robok  of  Lonisiana,  Ghairminof 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  stated 
that  the  report  of  that  committtee  wat  not 
yet  finished,  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  would  give  ao  outline  of  the  aaoc^ 
verbally,  and  funush  the  written  report  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.  Having  addressed  tke 
Convention,  he  offered  the  foUowing  resolii- 
tions  on  behalf  of  said  committee,  wiueh  woe 
adopted  bv  the  vote  of  every  state  rqi»> 
sented  in  the  Convention  : 

Resolved,  That  the  great  syatem  of  inienitl 
communication  by  railroads  through  the  soutk- 
em  and  southwestern  states,  ia  an  object  of 
such  importance  as  to  justify  and  require  a 
liberal  application  of  the  resouioes  of  the  ttatv 
interestea  in  these  works. 

Reeolved,  That  the  voluntary  aobscriptioai 
of  private  individuals  are  inadequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  works  of  such  magaiUide. 

Heaolved,  That  pubhc  lands  in  the  wafccn 
and  southwestern  states  of  this  Uakn  oogjii 
to  be  liberally  appropriated  to  the  ok^ectsaov 
proposed,  ana  that  this  appropriation  oughtta 
be  made  by  a  general  law,  applicable  withk 
proper  restrictions  to  all  the  railroad  enter 
prises  in  which  the  people  of  the  west  sad 
southwest  are  interested. 

Hetolved,  That  the  great  additional  vains 
given  to  public  lands  by  railroads  passiDg  m 
their  nei^nborhood,  and  the  augmented  reve* 
nues  derived  by  the  government  from  the  in- 
creased population  and  wealth  which  remit 
directly  trom  such  works,  render  it  peeolisrlf 
proper  and  equitable  that  the  general  gov^ 
emment,  which  shares  in  the  benefit,  tboold 
contribute  by  grants  of  land  to  the  cost  ef 
such  works. 

Heeolved,  That  it  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  people 
whenever  they  may  deem  it  proper,  to  ei;^ 
scribe  through  their  municipal  and  parochisl 
corporations  for  the  stock  of  raiSroads  cak^ 
lated  to  advance  their  interests,  and  that  thi 
legislatures  of  the  different  states  ought,  bt 
law,  to  authorize  their  cities,  parishes,  aad 
counties  to  make  such  subscriptioo  when  d»> 
sired  by  the  respective  iohabitanta 

Resolved,  That  the  re80mt^ea  for  the  p^- 
ment  of  such  subsmptions  when  made,  oogat 
to  be  derived  from  taxes  levied  on  landed  pro- 
perty, inasmudi  as  that  species  of  property  i% 
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more  than  any  other,  benefited  and  enhanced 
ID  value  by  works  of  internal  improyement 

Resolved^  That  whenever  subscriptions  are 
made  by  cities,  counties  or  parishes,  it  is  in- 
expedient that  the  administration  of  the  stock 
thus  subscribed  should  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  authorities,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  distributed  amongst  those  whose  pro- 
perty has  been  taxed  fur  its  payment,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  paid  oy  each ;  to  the 
end  that  e.'ich  individual  may  be  stimulated 
by  personal  interest  to  a  vigilant  supervision 
of  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  address  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  separate  states,  memorials  in  support  of 
the  principles  contained  in  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Routes,  presented  the 
following : 

Besolvcd,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes 
regard  the  following  system  of  internal  im- 
provements as  not  only  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  mineral  wealth  of  the  southwestern  states 
and  cities,  but  also  as  essential  to  the  equality 
and  unity  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy ; 
and  they  earnestly  recommend  the  same  to 
the  patriotic  consideration  of  the  legislatures 
and  citizens  of  the  southwestern  states. 

1.  A  national  road  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  with 
one  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  River  north, 
and  one  south  of  the  mouth  o(  the  Ohio  River, 
80  as  to  divide  the  advantages  of  each  road  as 
equally  as  possible  among  the  different  states 
of  the  Union. 

2.  The  Southwestern  National  Railroad, 
from  Washington  City  to  New-Orleans,  pass- 
ing through  the  states  of  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana ;  consti- 
tuting the  shortest  practicable  line  of  mail  and 
travel  transit,  and  consisting  of  the  following 
continuous  sections  cow  under  construction,  to 
wit:  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  Railroad, 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Road,  the  Georgia 
and  Alabama  Road,  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
X)e8see  River  Road,  the  Selma  and  Jackson 
Boad,  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Road. 

5.  For  Ke  Aucky. — The  Memphis  and  Louis- 
ville Road,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Boad. 

4.  For  Tennessee.  —  The  Memphis  and 
liouisville  Road,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Road,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road,  the 
Nashville  and  Southwestern  Road,  and  the 
roads  embraced  in  the  "National  Route** 
above  referred  ta 

6.  For  Alabama. — ^The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Road,  and  the  roads  embraced  in  the  "  Na- 
tional Route**  referred  ta 

6.  For  Georgia  and  Florida. — The  Gulf 
Road,  or  a  continuation  of  the  Southwestern 
Road  of  Georgia  to  Pensacola  Bay ;  the  Flo 
xida  Peninsula  Road. 


7.  For  MisHssippu — The  Mobde  and  Olno 
Road;  the  New-Oneans  Jackson  and  Nash- 
ville Road ;  the  New-Orleans,  Holly  Springs^ 
and  Ohio  Road ;  the  Vicksburg  and  Jacksoo 
Road,  extended  by  Brandon  eastward  to  Sel- 
ma. 

^  8.  For  Arkansas. — The  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  Road,  from  Fort  Smith  or  Van 
Buren  to  Little  Rock,  and  thence  to  White 
River,  and  there  diverging  to  Memphis  and 
Helena.  A  road  from  Fayetteville  to  Van 
Buren ;  and  one  from  the  Central  Railroad, 
leaving  the  same  near  the  St  Francis  Rid^, 
tlirough  Jack?on  and  Independence  counties 
to  southwestern  Missouri.  A  road  frooa 
Little  Rock  to  the  Louisiana  line,  to  intersect 
with  the  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail- 
road. A  road  from  northeastern  Texas  to 
Little  Rock,  crossing  Red  River  at  or  near 
Fulton. 

9.  For  Louisiana. — ^The  New-Orleans,  Al- 
giers, Texas,  and  £1  Paso  Road;  the  Madi- 
sonville  and  Jackson  Road;  the  Vicksburo^ 
and  Shreveport  Road ;  the  New-Orleans  and 
Nashville  Road. 

10.  For  Texas. — A  road  from  a  point  on  the 
northeast  part  of  the  state,  (oonnecttng  with 
the  Little  Rock  and  Fnlton  Road,)  to  run  on 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sulphur  and  Red 
River  to  the  lidge  between  Bois  D'Arc  and 
Sulphur;  thence  to  Dallas,  and  to  connect 
with  the  New-Orleans  and  £1  Paso  Route. 
The  continuation  of  the  New-Orlean<),  Ope> 
lousasy  and  El  Paso  Road  through  Texas. 

1 1.  For  Missouri, — The  road  fix)m  St  Louis 
westward ;  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Road. 

The  second  section,  being  under  considera- 
tion, was  amended  by  proposing  a  route  from 
Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Tennessee 
River,  to  the  Tennessee  State  line,  to  inter- 
sect the  road  from  New-Orleans  and  Mobile. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  J.  R  Ander- 
son, of  Virginia,  was  passed : 

Jiesolvedf  That,  as  the  sense  of  thi^  Con- 
vention, a  railway  and  water  communication 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  especially  so  to  the 
whole  southwest 

RAILROADS  AND  TRANSPORT,  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD.— Soon  after  the  re- 
volution. New- York  and  Pennsylvania  set 
about  tlie  construction  of  canals,  and  so  impor- 
tant was  the  matter  of  internal  communica- 
tion regarded  in  Congress,  that  (he  Secretary 
of  Stati,  Mr.  Gallatin,  was  requested,  in  1817,^ 
to  project  a  general  system  for  the  country' 
The  Erie  Canal  was  begun  in  1817,  and  com- 
pleted in  1825,  for  the  connection  of  the  Hud- 
son with  the  lakes,  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  or,  including  the  enlarge* 
ment  in  1885,  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars.    The  total  length  is  363  miles. 

Mr.  M  Chevalier,  who  published,  not  long 
smce,  a  work  upon  the  mcKles  of  transport  in 
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the  United  States,  estimates  tbe  length  of  all 
the  canals  at  that  time,  1843, 4,333,  with  2,369 
in  projection,  much  of  which  has  since  been 
finished.  The  total  cost,  to  the  time  of  his 
estimate,  was  £27,870,964,  or  nearly  $130,- 
000,000.  The  canals  of  the  United  States  to 
those  of  Oreat  Britain,  compared  bj  popula- 
tion, are  in  length  as  9  to  4,  and  to  tnose  of 
France  as  13  to  4. 

The  inland  steam  navigation  of  the  country 
has  also  grown  to  be  a  subject  of  proud  grat- 
nlation,  and  no  nation  in  the  world  can  at  this 
time  vie  with  us. 

Dr.  Lardner  gives  a  list  of  the  first-class 
flteamers  on  the  Hudson  in  1838,  and  at  the 
present  time,  which  shows,  on  the  single  point 
of  length,  the  following  extraordinary  improve- 
ment: 

Length,  Breadth 
feet.    Beam,  (t. 

De  Witt  ClintoD 230 28 

Champlain 180 27 

Erie 180 27 

North  America 200 80 

Independence 148 26 

•   Albany 212 26 

Swallow 283 22 

Eochester 200 26 

UUca 200 21 

Providence 180 27 

Isaac  Kewton 383 40 

Bay  State 800 89 

Empire  State 804 89 

Oregon ^ 806 86 

Hendrick  Hudson 820 86 

O.Vanderbilt 800 86 

Connecticut. 800 87 

Commodore 280 88 

New  World 376 86 

Alida 286 28 

•  All  the  vessels  more  recently  constructed 
are,  accordingly,  finished  and  decorated  in  the 
most  luxuriant  manner.  No  water  communi- 
cation in  the  world  can  compare  with  thentL 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendor  and  luxury 
of  the  furniture.  Silk  velvet,  and  the  miost 
expensive  carpeting,  mirrors  of  immense  size, 
^ding  and  carving  are  used  profusely  in  their 
decoration.  Even  the  engine  room  in  some  of 
them  is  lined  with  mirrors.  In  the  Alida,  for 
example,  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the 
machmery  is  composed  of  one  large  mirror,  in 
which  the  movements  of  the  highly  finished 
machinery  fire  reflected." 

On  the  Mississippi  and  other  western  waters, 
a  class  of  boats,  scarcely  less  splendid,  have 
come  into  use,  but  worked  upon  principles  en- 
tirely different,  and  with  greatly  reduced  se- 
curity to  person  and  life.  They  are  worked 
with  high-pressure  steam,  without  condensa- 
tion, and  to  obtain  the  benefit  derived  from  a 
vacuum  in  the  low-pressure  boats,  the  steam 
is  worked  at  an  extraordinary  pressure,  reach- 
ing, ordinarily,  160,  and  sometimes  200  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.    Accidents  to  these  boats 


are  frequent,  and  occur  in  a  variety  of  wayL 
When  the  boilers  are  constructed  with  re- 
turning flues,  the  space  left  is  so  small,  tbe 
slight^t  variation  m  the  quantity  of  water 
contained,  or  in  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  causes 
the  upper  flues  to  be  uncovered,  become  red 
hot,  and  collapse  with  frightful  force  and  lorn 
of  life.  And  this  cause  of  explosion  results 
from  the  great  accumulation  of  mud  from  tbe 
rivers  in  the  boiler.  This  cuts  the  actioo  of 
the  fire  ofl"  from  the  water,  and  concentrates 
it  all  upon  the  iron,  which,  soon  becoming  red 
hot,  softens  and  bursts.  The  remedy  is  in 
continually  **  blowing  of?"  before  the  mud  can 
accumulate  in  quantities  to  be  dangerous. 

In  the  better  class  of  boats  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  however,  there  is  a  wiser  and  far  more 
secure  system  of  management  of  late  adopted, 
and  travellers  may  feel  much  more  at  their 
ease  than  in  former  times,  since  accidents  upon 
these  boats  are  growing  very  rare.  It  u  a 
pity  the  example  could  not  be  more  widely 
followed,  and  that  if  the  interest  of  ownen 
could  not  be  a  sufficient  stimulant,  some  meth- 
od of  coercion  has  not  been  devised  by  goveni- 
mient  over  the  refractory.  Hundreds  of  lives 
are  lost  every  year  by  the  sheerest  negli- 
gence, or  by  the  most  criminal  cupidity.  There 
must  be  a  remedy  somewhere,  and  the  caBf 
of  humanitv  demand  its  early  enforcement 

In  speaking  of  the  Mississippi  boat^  Dr. 
Lardner  says :  "  The  magnitude  and  splendor 
of  these  boats  is  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Hudsoa  They  are,  however,  constructed 
more  with  a  vieW'  to  the  accommodatkn  tf 
freight,  as  they  carry  down  tbe  river  Urge 
quantities  of  cotton  and  other  produce,  as 
well  as  passens^ers,  to  the  port  of  New-Or- 
leans. Many  of  these  vessels  are  three  hoo- 
drcd  feet  and  upwards  in  length,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  canying  a  thousand  tons  freight,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  deck  passengers,  be- 
sides the  cabin  passengers.  The  traffic  id 
goods  and  passengers  of  the  entire  extent  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  carried  bj 
these  vessels,  except  that  portion  which  n 
floated  down  by  the  stream  in  a  species  of 
raft,  called  flat  boats. 

The  following  statistics,  firom  another  souroe^ 
will  show  tbe  rapid  increase  of  steam  naviga- 
tion upon  western  waters : 

In  1816  there  were  in  use  about  1 4  steamboata 
In  1829  "  **  200 

In  1834  «  «  230         - 

In  1842  "  "  450         " 

In  1848  "  •*  600        « 

In  1848  «  "        1200        « 


The  number  of  steamboats  running  at  ^ 
present  time  upon  the  western  lakes  and 
rivers  is  now  reckoned  at  about  1,400.  Their 
tonnage  is  over  twice  as  much  as  tbe  entire 
steamboat  tonnage  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  prob- 
ably fully  equal  ^to  the  steamboat  tonnage  d 
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an  other  parto  of  the  world.  The  total  Talue 
aoouallj  afloat  on  all  wostera  watersi  is  esti* 
mated  at  about  $550,000,000. 

The  progress  of  railroads  ia  our  country 
has  been  a  subject  we  have  frequently  dis- 
caaaed  in  the  pages  of  the  Reyiew,  and  have 
foroi^ed  all  the  statistics  and  information  it 
has  been  in  our  power  to  obtain.  No  one 
need  be  told  that  this  branch  of  enterprise  is 
but  in  its  infancy  among  us,  whatever  its  pres- 
ent stature  and  miportance.  The  great  west 
ia  an  ezhaustless  field  for  future  develop- 
ments, though  it  is  now  able  to  show  but  ht- 
tleu  We  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  the  following  pages,  which  sketch  in  bold 
and  dear  colors  the  great  hnes  of  railway 
oommunicatton  which  connect  the  Atlantic 
atates  together,  or  reach  backwards  firom  them 
to  the  western  valley.  It  is  impoeaible  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  in  any  less  concise  de- 
scription : 

''Of  the  total  length  of  railways  which 
overspread  the  territory  of  the  Union,  more 
than  the  half  are  constructed  in  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and  those  of  New- 
England.  The  principd  centres  from  which 
these  lines  of  communication  diveige  are  Bos- 
toci,  New- York  and  Philadelphia. 

"A  considerable  extent,  though  of  less  im- 
portance, diverges  from  BaltamcNre;  and  re- 
cently lines  of  conmiunicatioQ  of  great  length 
have  been  constructed  from  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina,  and  from  Savannah  in  Geor- 
gia. 

"From  Boston  three  trunk  lines  issue;  the 
chief  of  whidi  passes  through  the  state  of 
Maasachnsetts  to  Albany,  on  the  Hudson. 
This  line  of  railway  is  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  appears  destined  to  carry  a  con- 
aiderable  traffic.  Its  ramifications  southward, 
through  the  smaller  states  of  New-£ngland, 
are  numerous,  chiefly  leading  to  the  ports 
upon  Long  Island  Sound,  whioi  communicate 
by  steamboats  with  New- York.  The  first 
branch  is  carried  from  Worcester,  in  Massachu- 
setts^ to  New-London  on  the  Sound,  where 
it  meets  a  short  steam  ferry  which  commu- 
nicates with  GTreenport,  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  Long  Island  from  which  another  rail- 
way, nearly  100  miles  long,  is  carried  to 
Brooklyn,  which  occupies  the  shore  of  that 
Island  immediatelv  opposite  New- York,  and 
Gommunicates  witn  the  latter  city  by  a  steam 
ferry. 

**  Thus  there  is  a  continued  railway  com- 
munication fcxim  Boston  to  New-Yorlc|  inter- 
rupted only  by  two  fisrries. 

**  Another  branch  of  the  great  Massachu- 
aetts  line  is  carried  south  from  Springfield 
tibrough  Hartford  to  New-Haven ;  and  a  third 
from  Pittsfield  to  Bridgeport,  both  the  ktter 
places  being  on  the  Sound,  and  communicating 
with  New- York  by  steamboats. 

"  llie  second  trunk  Ime  frt>m  Bostcm  pro- 
eeeds  southward  to  Providence,  and  thence  to 


Stonington,  from  which  it  communicaiea  ^  a 
ferry  with  the  Long  Island  railway.  Ijus 
trunk  lioe  throws  off  a  branch  from  Foxborg 
to  New-Bedford,  where  it  communicates  by 
ferries  with  the  group  of  islands  and  promon- 
tories clustered  round  Cape  Cod. 

"A  third  trunk  line  proceeds  from  Boetoa 
through  the  state  of  Maine. 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  speed  and  perfeotion 
of  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  a  rail- 
way is  now  being  constructed  on  the  east  side 
of  that  river  to  Albany,  which  will  be  opened 
ih  the  course  of  1850.  The  section  terminate 
ing  at  New- York  is  aheady  in  operation. 

"  From  Albany  an  extensive  Ime  of  railway 
communication,  323  miles  in  length,  is  carried 
across  the  entire  state  of  New- York  to  Buf- 
falo^ at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  with  iM'anchea 
to  some  important  places  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other.  This  line  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  western  railwajr.  carried  from  Boston 
to  Albany,  and,  combined  with  this  latter, 
completes  the  continuous  railway  communica- 
tion from  the  harbor  of  Boston  to  that  of  Buf> 
falo  on  Lake  Srie,  making  an  entire  length  of 
railway  communication  from  Boeton  to  BufiEedo 
of  528  milea 

'*  Hie  branches  constructed  from  this  trunk 
line  are  not  numerous.  There  ib  one  fi^m 
Schenectady  to  Troy,  on  the  Hudson,  and  an- 
other from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga ;  another 
from  Syracuse  to  Oswego^  oA  Lake  Ontario; 
and  another  from  Buffido  to  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara, and  from  thence  to  Lockpori 

"  Not  content  with  this  fine  line  of  commu- 
nication to  the  western  lakes,  the  commercial 
interests  of  New- York  have  projected,  and  in 
part  constructed,  a  more  direct  route  firom 
New- York  to  Buffalo,  independent  of  the 
Httdsoa 

**  The  disadvantage  of  this  river  as  a  sole 
means  of  communication  is,  that  during  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  winter,  all  traffic  upon  it 
is  suspended  by  frost  In  thia  case,  the  line 
of  nulway  communicating  already  frt>m 
Bridgeport  and  New-Haven  to  Albauy,  has 
been  resorted  to  by  travellers  However,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  interme- 
diate traffic  of  the  state  of  New- York  along 
the  durect  line  of  railway  now  in  progress 
from  that  city  to  Bufialo^  will  very  speedily 
be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an  independent 
line  of  railway. 

"  The  immediate  environs  of  New- York  are 
served  by  several  short  railways,  as  is  usual, 
indeed,  in  all  great  capitals  where  the  railway 
system  of  transport  prevaiU 

"  The  line  connecting  that  city  with  Harlem 
is  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  Oreen- 
wich  and  BUckwall  lines  at  London,  and  the 
Versailles  and  St  Gennain  lines  at  Paris.  It 
is  supported  by  a  like  description  of  traffia 
The  New- York  line,  however,  has  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  is  conducted  through  the  streets 
of  the  capital  upon  their  natural  level,  with- 
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oat  either  eutting,  tormel,  or  emlMtfikineDt 
The  carriages,  on  eDtering  the  town,  are 
dfKwn  by  borsea,  four  horses  being  allowed  to 
each  coach;  each ooach carrying  from  Bizty  to 
eighty  peraeas,  and  being  constructed  like 
the  railway  coaches  in  general  in  the  United 
Stotes. 

**  The  rails  along  the  streets  are  laid  down 
in  a  manner  simiUu'  to  that  which  is  custom- 
ary at  places  where  lines  of  railway  in  Eng- 
land cross  turnpike  roads  on  a  level.  The 
flurfaoe  of  the  rail  is  flush  with  the  pavement, 
and  a  cavity  is  left  for  the  flange  to  sink  in. 

**  Other  short  railways  from  New- York  to 
Paterson,  Morristown,  and  Somerville,  require 
no  particular  nota 

'*Tbe  great  line  of  railway  already  de- 
flcribed,  from  Boston  to  New-Tork,  is  contin- 
ued southward  from  that  capital  to  Phila- 
delphia. There  are  here  two  rival  lines ;  one 
of  which,  commencing  from  Jersey  City  on 
the  Hudson,  opposite  to  the  southern  piurt  of 
New- York,  is  carried  to  Bordentown,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  whence  the  traffic 
is  carried  by  steamboats  a  few  miles  further 
to  Philadelphia.  Tlie  rival  line  commences 
fi^m  South  Amboy  in  New-Jersey,  to  whidi 
the  traffic  is  brought  from  New- York  by 
steamers  plying  on  the  Baritan  river,  which 
separates  New-Jersey  from  Staten  Island. 
From  Amboy  the  railway  is  continued  to 
Camden,  on  the  left  baolc  of  the  Delaware, 
opposite  Philadelphia^ 

"  By  far  tlie  greater  part  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween New- York  and  PhiladeljiAiia  is  carried 
by  the  former  line. 

"Philadelphia  is  the  next  great  oentre 
from  which  railways  diverge.  One  line  is 
carried  westward  through  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, passing  through  Reading,  and 
terminating  at  Pottsville,  m  the  midst  of  the 
great  Pennsylvanian  coal-field.  There  it 
connects  with  a  network  of  small  railwavi^ 
serving  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  this  lo- 
cality. This  line  of  railway  is  a  descending 
line  towards  Philadelphia,  and  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  mining  districts  better  than 
a  level.  The  loaded  trains  descend  usually 
with  but  little  effort  to  the  moving  power, 
while  the  empty  wagons  are  drawn  back. 

**  The  passenger  traffic  is  chiefly  between 
Reading  and  Philadelphia. 

"  Another  line  of  railway  is  carried  west- 
ward through  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
passing  through  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  the 
seat  of  the  legislature,  Carlisle,  and  Cham- 
bersbui^,  where  it  approaches  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway.  The  length  of  this  rail- 
way fromThiladelphia  to  C^ambersburg  is 
154  miles.  The  former,  to  Pottsville  and 
Mount  Carbon,  is  108  niiles^  the  section  to 
Reading  being  64. 

**  A  great  line  of  communication  is  estab- 
lished 400  miles  in  length,  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg;  on  the  left  bank  of 


the  Ohio,  composed  partly  of  railwaT  and 
partly  of  cana£  The  section  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Columbia,  82  miles,  is  railway.  The 
line  is  then  continued  by  canal,  for  173 
miles^  to  Holidaysburg.  It  is  then  carried 
by  railway  87  miles  to  Johnstown,  from 
whence  it  is  continued  104  milea  forUier  to 
Pittsburg  by  canal. 

'"Hie  traffic  on  this  mixed  line  of  trans- 
port is  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  transhipment  of  goods 
and  passeng^  at  the  sucoessiTe  poioti 
where  the  railways  and  canals  unite.  Tbe 
merchandise  is  loaded,  and  the  pasaengert 
accommodated  in  the  boats  adapted  to  the 
canals  at  the  depot  in  Market  street,  Phila- 
delphia. These  boate^  which  are  of  coa- 
siderable  magnitude  and  lengtii,  are  divided 
into  segments,  by  partitions  made  trans- 
versely and  at  ri^t  angles  to  their  length, 
so  that  each  boat  can  be^  as  it  were,  broken 
into  three  or  more  pieces.  These  severs! 
pieces  are  placed  each  on  two  railway 
trucks  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  bottom 
and  keel  ox  the  boat  In  this  manner  the 
boat  is  carried  in  pieces,  with  its  load,  along 
the  railways  On  arriving  at  the  canal,  the 
pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  continnooi 
Doat^  which  being  launched,  the  tran^Nti 
is  continued  on  the  water. 

*'0n  arriving  again  at  the  railway,  the 
boat  is  onee  more  resolved  into  its  segmeati; 
which,  as  before,  are  transferred  to  &e  rail- 
way ^ucks,  and  transported  to  the  next 
canal  station  by  locomotive  engines. 

*  Between  the  depot  in  Market  street  and 
the  locomotive  station,  which  is  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  the  segment! 
of  the  boats  are  drawn  by  banBeSk  on  rail- 
ways conducted  throueh  the  streets.  At 
the  locomotive  station  we  trucks  are  formed 
into  a  continuous  train,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  locomotive  engine. 

"  As  the  body  of  the  trucks  rest  upon  a 
pivot^  under  which  it  is  supported  by  the 
wheels,  it  is  capable  of  revolving,  and  no 
difficulty  is  found  in  turning  the  shortMt 
curves ;  and  these  enormous  yehieles,  with 
their  contents  of  merchandise  and  pasMs* 
gers,  are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the  gates 
of  the  depot  in  Market  street,  and  turning 
without  difficulty  the  comers  at  the  entrance 
of  each  successive  street 

"  The  southern  line  of  railway  eommuBi- 
cations  is  continued  from  Phiutdelphia  to 
Baltimore,  interrupted  only  by  a  steam 
ferry  over  the  Susquehanna. 

'*  The  management  of  these  steam  ferries 
is  deservine  of  notice.  It  is  generally  so 
arranged,  uiat  the  time  of  crossing  them 
corresponds  with  a  meal  of  the  pasMS- 
gers.  A  platform  is  constructed,  level  with 
the  line  of  rails,  and  carried  to  the  watei^ 
edge.  Upon  this  platform  rails  are  laid,  on 
wmch  the  wagons  which  bear  the 
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gier^  liijmg«b  ^nd  oflier  BMtlera  of  light 
and  rapuftnraiport^  are  roHed  dlreetl  j  upon 
tlia  upper  deck  of  the  feny-boat,  the  pae- 
sengers  meanwhile  passing  under  a  ooyered 
my  to  the  lower  deck. 

"The  whole  operation  is  accomplished  in 
five  minutes.  While  the  boat  is  crossing 
the  spacious  river,  the  passengers  are  sup- 
plied with  their  breakfut^  dinner,  lunch,  or 
sapper,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  arriying  at 
the  opposite  bank,  the  upper  deck  comes 
into  contact  with  a  like  platform,  bearing  a 
railway  upon  which  the  luggage  wagons  are 
rolled.  The  passengers  ascend  by  a  eoyered 
way,  and,  resuming  their  places  in  the  rail- 
way carriages,  the  trun  proceeds. 

*'  Baltimore  is  the  next  centre  of  railway 
moyement  One  line  issues  northward  to 
Harrisburg  in  Pennsylyania,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Philadelphia  and  Chambersburg 
line.  A  great  line  of  western  railway  is 
l^ojected  to  be  carried  from  Baltimore  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  some  point 
near  Wheeling.  This  line,  howeyer,  is  as 
yet  finished  only  so  far  as  Cumberland,  163 
milesL  This  place  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghany  ranges  which  is  crossed  by  the 
great  national,  an  excellent  Macadamized 
roadway,  which  continues  the  communica- 
tion 126  miles  further,  to  Wheeling,  on  the 
Ohio*  The  ascent  is  gradual,  and  con- 
itraeied  on  good  engineering  princii)le8. 

"The  railway,  when  competed,  will  cross 
this  ascent  by  a  series  of  inclined  planes,  all 
of  which  but  one  will  be  workea  by  loco- 
motive engines.  This  will  probably  be 
worked  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine. 
Kotfains^  howeyer,  is  done  as  yet  toward 
the  realization  of  this  part  of  the  project. 

"  Baltimore  is  connected  with  Washing- 
ington,  the  seal  of  the  federal  legislature, 
bj  an  excellent  line  of  railway  nearly  forty 
miles  in  length.  From  this  point  the  great 
southern  line  of  communication  is  continued 
by  steamboats  on  the  Potomac  to  the  left 
bank  of  that  riyer  near  Fredericksburg,  in 
Viiginia,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles. 
Here  the  line  of  railway  communication  is 
resumed  and  continued  through  the  state  of 
Virginia,  passing  through  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  being  continued  southward  to 
Qalifax,  on  the  mntiers  of  North  Carolina. 


apeake,  which  ply  between  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk,  from  which  place  a  line  of  railway 
is  carried  to  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina, 
near  Halifax,  running  into  the  great  artery 
just  mentioned,  at  Weldon.  From  Halifax 
the  Great  Southern  Railway  is  continued 
through  North  Carolina  to  Wilmington,  a 
seaport  near  the  southern  limits  of  that 
state. 

"Thus  is  completed  so  far  a  continuous 
line  of  railway  communication  running 
north  and  south  through  the  Atlantic  states, 
commencing  at  Portland  in  the  state  of 
Maine^  passing  sueceesiyely  through  Boston, 
Providence,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  Richmond,  and  ter- 
minating at  Wilmington,  the  total  length  of 
which  is  nearly  1,000  miles.  From  Wilming- 
ton the  communication  with  Charleston  u 
maintained  by  steamboats,  which  ply  along 
the  coast 

"Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  and  Sa- 
vannah, in  Georgia,  are  the  points  from  which 
other  great  lines  of  railway  communication 
issue  westward.  That  which  proceeds  from 
Charleston  is  carried  across  South  Carolina 
to  Aujgusta,  on  the  confines  of  Georgia, 
throwing  off  a  branch  northward  to  Co- 
lumbia, the  capital  of  the  state. 

*'The  length  of  the  main  line  to  Augusta 
is  184  miles. 

"From  Augusta  the  line  of  railway  is 
continued  westward  through  Georgia,  pass- 
ins  through  Madison  and  Decatur,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  riyer,  throwing 
off  a  branch  to  Athens,  the  seat  of  the 
University. 

"From  Savannah  the  line  of  railway 
passes  through  Georgia  and  Macon,  and 
unites  with  the  former  line  at  Decatur. 

"These  lines  of  railway  communicatiou . 
are  continued  westward  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alabama  river,  on  which  the  transport 
is  continued  by  steamboats  to  Mobile,  and 
thence  to  New-Orleans,  and  by  another  line 
to  the  Tennessee,  by  which  the  navigation  is 
continued  through  the  Mississippi  valley  to 
the  left  bank  of  its  great  tributary,  the 
Ohio." 

We  conclude  this  hasty  paper  with  some 
statistics,  showing  the  comparative  railroad 
economy  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
I  world. 


"Another  line  of  communication  south- 
ward is  formed  by  steamboats  on  the  Ches- 1 

Table,  thovaing  the  Population^  extent  of  Territory^  and  extent  of  BaUw^  in  (operation  and 
in  progresif  in  the  teveral  eountrie$  of  the  World  where  Railvtaya  hawe  been  constructed 


COUNT  RIKfL 


rbp«i«tioB. 


Vailsd  Kingdom 27,0111,566 

Gcrmacilo  BUtes,  ioelnding 
Ponmurk  and  Holland..  .45,753,640 

Vnttcd  States 17,104.615 

Fkanea 35,400,486 

Bdgiam 4,835.319 

KumU 54.003.300 

Italy .47,006,838 


Xxt«nt  of 
tamtofy. 
■q.  milM. 

121,050 

268,548 
5,642,536 

S81.70e 

11,256 

1,802,478 

31<,774 


ropaiittioa 
p«rMuara 


:Ca|k.inv«ited 

w  railways 


223.0 

170.0 
10.4 

173.0 

382.0 
28.6 

15S.0 


Xstratof  Est«Btof 

railw«jr  niiwajr  {q 

open  promM 
mtleii.  muM.  Jt  _ 

5,000      ^500        100,000,000        100,000,000 


Cap.  to  be  in* 

veated  in;rail. 

wajrainprqgreaa 


4,542 

6,565 

1,722 

457 

200 

170 


800 
200 
180 
200 
470 
470 


56,n5,000 

52,000,000 

45,812,000 

8,000,000 

3.000,000 

3,000,000 


10,000,000 
2000,000 

15,350,000 
8600,000 
7,500,000 
8,300,000 


Totals  and  STtncw 231,312,256       4,453,360         52.0      18,656      7,829       368,567,000       146,750,000 
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Comparison  of  ^  extent  fif  Railwojfi  in  operaUan,  and  the  mnouni  of  Railway  ea^Ual,  «nA 
the  Population  and  territorial  extent  of  the  coimtrieB  which  po»$em  them. 


C0UKTRIS9. 


United  Khig^om 185.00 

GarmaQlc  states,  inftjqdtng  Den- 

msrk  and  Holland 09. M 

United  States 384.00 

France 48.30 

Belgium 105.20 

Rfuda 3.70 

Italy 3.67 


"fix 


«i8 


41.3 


16.9 
4.0 
8.3 

40.5 
0.10 
0.54 


86.80       54.10       57.»      0.16 


1.240 
3.050 
1.310 
1.850 
0.055 
0.063 


SIS.OO 

31.70 

297.00 

705.00 

1.50 

0.60 


84.34 
35.17 
O.IS 
2.45 
1.07 
0.01 


15.27 

14.10 

13.75 

3.16 

6.81 

6.81 


lO.SO 
9.S5 

15.90 
2.55 
6.00 
6.00 


6.8 

137 

16.40 

t.45 

5.n 

5.67 


Totals  and  avenges 80.5        4.18     1.600 

Thns  in  the  proportion  which  length  of 
railway  bears  to  population  we  have — 1. 
United  States;  2.  Great  BriUin;  8.  Bel- 
gium; 4.  Germany;  5.  France. 

In  the  proportion  of  length  of  railway  to 
territory — 1st  Great  Britain  and  6th  United 
States.  In  proportion  of  railway  capital  to 
population,  the  United  States  stands  2d; 


83.00     100.00     100.00      100.00     100.< 


and  in  relation  to  the  capital  expended  iqMB 
rallwaya^  Sd.  In  regard  to  length  of  rail* 
ways  actually  open,  we  hare— 1.  United 
States ;  2.  Great  Britain ;  8.  GermaniA 
states;  4*  France;  6.  Belgium;  6.  Rnana; 
1,  Italy. 

The  following  table  is  inyalnable^  for  the 
means  of  comparison  it  afforda : 


Profits  per  cent  of  capital. 


Belginm* 
1847 

miles* 
868 

X 
18,000 

£ 
4.6 

2.9 
1.7 
68.0 
8.44 


1846 


Comparative  view  of  the  movement  of  the  traffic  on  a  portion  of  the  Railways  in  operation  ia 

the  United  Kingdom^  United  States,  Belgium^  France,  and  Germany. 

United  United 

Kingdom.  States. 

Tear  reported. 1847  1847           1847            1848 

miles.  •  miles. 

Length  of  railway 8,086  1,160 

« 

Average  cost  of  construction  and  stock,      ^  £ 

per  mUe 40,000  9,200* 

Per  mile  of  railway,  per  day ........      £  £ 

Receipts 7.6  4.05 

Expenses.' 8. Of  1.89 

Profits 4.06t  2. 16 

Expenses  per  cent  of  receipts. 40 .  Of  46 . 8 

4.2f  8.6 


1,090 

26300 

£ 

6.80 
8.88 
1.97 
68.0 
2.68 


s. 


Receipts  per  mQe  of  train 7 

Receipts  per  passengers  booked 2 


d. 
0 
0 


7 
2 


6 
8 


s. 

6 
1 


It 

0 
6 


7 
2 


d. 
6 
1.76 


miles. 


\ 


Distance  trayelled  per  passenger. ...  16.75 


Receipts  per  passenger  per  mile.. ...  1 . 64 

Ko.  of  passengers  per  trab 60 

Per  cent  of  passengers  booked 

1st  class 18.8 

2d  class 89.5 

8d  class 46.7 


miles. 
18.2 

d. 

1.47 
54 

100 


miles. 
22.6 

d. 

0.8 

76.8 

11.0 
24.0 
65.0 


24.9 

d. 

1.08 
61.4 

7.0 
24.6 
6^.4 


2,M4 

£ 
lljOOO 

£ 

2.16 
1.04 
1.12 
48.3 
8.72 

4.   d. 

1  6.5 


19.6 

d. 

0.9S 


S.6 
SS.4 
74.0 


e  The  STerage  cost  of  the  American  raflwajs  talcen  oolleetiTely,  per  mile,  is  ozdj  £8,128.    Those  to  whidb 
the  present  report  refers  Inclade  among  them  the  most  expensive  in  the  states, 
t  The  eetimated  limit 
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»,    d,  »,    d,  a,    d, 

EeedpU  per  ton  of  goods  booked...    t    2.2       5    8.5        6    2 


«.    d. 


a,    d, 
10.1 


DiBtaDce  carried  per  ton 22.5 

d. 

Receipts  per  toQ  permile 1.87 

Ka  oi  tow  per  tndn. »— 

Ayenige  speed  of  paeseDger  train  in 

milee  per  hoar • . . , 

Stoppagea  induded 24.6 

Stoppages  ssdoded.  .• 82.0 

RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OP  EUROPE.— 
T^AiTio  or  BaiTXSH  Railways  ;  Oost  or  Cow- 
arauonoN  as  oomp ahed  witb  other  Nations  ; 
Railroads  on  thb  Gontinkmt  or  Europe; 
Railroad  Taxation;  Speed;  Accidents. — 
Our  readers  will  now  be  aDzions  to  know  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  traffic  possessed  by 
these  railways,  and  the  peconiary  retoms 
which  it  has  yielded.^ 

Kg.  of        Receipt!  trom. 
Tevs.  Psttengers.      Putengeri. 

1848 28,466,896  £8,110,267 

1844 27,768,602  8,489,294 

1846 88,791,268  8,976,841 

1846 48,796,988  4,726,216 

1847 61,852,163  6,149.002 

1848 67,966,070  6,720,882 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  though  the 
Dumber  of  miles  of  railway  opened  in  1848 
was  more  than  doable  or  that  opened  in 
1843,  and  though  the  number  of  passengers 
bad  increased  m  a  still  greater  proportion, 
▼et  the  receipts  were  not  nearly  double, 
being  only  as  67  to  81,  a  result  which  must 
hare  arisen  either  from  the  passengers  having 
trayelled  a  shorter  distance,  or  from  their 
haying  frayelled  in  carriages  of  a  lower  class, 
results  arising  doubtless  from  the  state  of  the 

COWltfT. 

In  the  table  of  the  goods  traffic  the  result 

IB  widely  different: 

Total  reeeipts 
Sceeipts       ftom  Goods  k. 
Ytn,  from  Goods.     Panengen. 

1848 £1,424,932  £4,686.189 

1644 1,636,880  6,074,674 

1846 2,283,873  6,208,719 

1848 2,846.863  7,666,669 

1847 8,762,884  8,910,886 

1848 4,213,169  9,988,661 

TbiB  table  is  a  most  important  one,  as  it 
pforea  that  while  the  railway  lines  haye  been 


*  Bj  efUmation.  I 

f  From  the  North  BxItUh  Reriew,  ftir  Ancnst,  1840.  j 

VOL.  II. 


Idles. 
88 

miles. 
48.8 

■dies. 

mnag 
46.4 

d, 
1.8 
64.5 

d. 

1.84 
88.2 

d. 

d, 
2.8 

16. 8» 

18.10 
24.90 

21.2 

27.0 

20.0 
24.2 

little  more  than  doubled,  or  haye  been 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  18.6  to  38.7,  the 
receipts  from  goods  haye  been  increased  three 
timea^  in  the  ratio  of  14  to  42;  so  that  the 
total  receipts  haye  increased  at  a  greater  ra> 
tic  than  the  number  of  miles^  yiz.,  as  46  to 
99. 

In  order  to  learn  what  classes  of  society 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, and  in  what  proportion,  we  shall  take 
the  year  from  80th  June,  1847,  to  SOth  June, 
1848,  the  number  of  miles  that  were  open  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  being  3|607,  and 
the  number  open  at  the  end  of  it»  4,367 : 


Beodpte. 

First  class. 7.190,779      £1,792.688 

Second  dass 21,690,609        2,868.168 

Third  class 16,241,629  661,088 

Parliamentary  dass .  13,092,489  902.861 

Mixed 749,768  .         11,807 

Total 67,966,069     £6,721,882 

It  appears  from  this  table  tiiat  the  middle 
classes  of  society  are  the  best  oontributors  to 
railways;  the  number  of  that  class  who  trar 
yel  in  second  dass  carriages  being  three  timea 
greater  than  those  who  trayd  in  first  claes 
carriages,  and  the  receipts  ftYHn  that  dasa 
being  greater  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  24. 

The  same  returns  for  the  half  year  endii^ 
December,  81  st^  1848,  giye  a  yery  fiiyorable 
yiew  of  the  progress  of  the  system.  The 
number  of  miles  open  at  the  begintting  oJT 
that  half  year  was  4,448,  and  tho  number 
open  at  the  <end  of  it,  6,079.  Theee  6,079  are 
distributed  as  follows : 

Railways  in  England. 8,918 

«       inScotland 728 

«       hilrdand. 261 

80 
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Becdpto. 

First  class 8,748,602      £1,008,516 

Second  class 12,191,549        1,860,468 

Third  class 7,184,082  820,862 

Parliamentary  class.  8,450,628  597,071 

Mixed 60,485  1,882 

Total 81,680.291      £8,288,299 

Beceipts  from  goods,  cattle, )         ^461  662 
parcels,  <bc •)  '      ' 

It  isobTious  from  this  table,  compared  i^ith 
the  preceding,  that  the  second  class  passen- 

§ers  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
^e  oUiera 

Taking  the  average  namber  of  miles  open, 
daring  the  half  year,  at  4,756,  the  receipts 
for  e^  mile  would  average  £1,208.  On  the 
following  principal  lines  this  average  differs 
greatly: 

On  the  London  and  Korthwestem .  it  i8.£2,625 

<*      Edinbureh  and  Glasgow...  **  1,858 

«      Great  Western, *•  1,795 

**      Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  "  1,681 

•      Southeastern «  1,676 

**      London,  Brighton  and  South 

Coast •*  1,657 

••      Midland «  1.886 

«      Southwestern «  1,341 

•"      Eastern  Counties. *<  1,298 

**      York,  Newcastle  and  Ber- 
wick  «  1,170 

«      Caledonian «  887 

"      York  and  North  Midland..  "  728 

«      Eastern  XTnion. «  700 

*<      Great  Southern  and  West- 
em  of  Ireland **  592 

In  their  latest  report  the  railway  commis- 
sioners have  endeavored  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  expended  on  the  construc- 
tiooof  railways: 

**  The  returns,  which  will  enable  them  to 
do  this  accurately,  are  being  received  by 
them,  and  will,  on  their  oompletion,  be  laid 
before  Parliament  They  beheve,  however, 
that  the  expenditure  in  1848  was  leas  than 
that  in  1847,  but  nearly  as  large  as  the  ex- 
penditure m  1846 ;  that  at  the  end  of  1848, 
rather  more  than  £200,000,000  had  been  ex- 
pended CD  railways ;  that  the  companies  re- 
tained power  to  expand  upon  authorized  rail- 
ways £140,000,000,  and  that  the  extension  of 
time  which  has  been  granted  to  so  many  com- 
panies will  allow  this  expenditure  to  be  dia- 
tributed  over  fire  or  six  jears.  But  it  has 
already  been  stated,  that  it  appears  probable 
that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  hues  not  now  in 
progress  will  never  be  completed ;  and  if  it 
De  assumed  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  lines 
which  are  not  in  progress  will  be  entirely 


abandoned,  it  may  also  be  aseomed  that 
£50,000,000  of  auuiorized  capital  will  not  be 
reauiredL" — Report  for  1848,  Petri  iL,  p.  7. 

cefore  concluding  our  eenend  notice  of  the 
physical  and  commerdu  character  of  our 
railway  system,  we  must  notice  the  compara- 
tive expenses  which  have  be^  ineorred  io 
England  and  in  for^gn  countries.  In  favor- 
able situations^  Englttb  railways,  with  their 
double  lines  of  raus^  have  been  eonstmcted 
for  £10,000  per  mile.  When  the  locaUtJes 
have  been  very  unfavorable,  they  have  cost  as 
as  much  £50,000  per  mile.  Between  these  two 
extremes  we  have  all  varieties  of  expenditore 
per  mile.  Mr.  Leoount  has  computed  that  a 
railway  dgfaty  miles  long,  which  coat  £960,* 
000,  or  £12,000  per  mile,  which  wiU  rar^ 
happen,  woidd  require  the  following  tnmE 
per  day,  from  each  end,  to  pay  the  annexed 
dividends : 

Tons  of  goods  Tuaengfn 

pwday.  per  day.  Plilihail 

76 or 120 Iperocni 

100 or 160 1        " 

125 or 200. If      • 

200 or 320 4^      • 

Or,  takbsg  into  account  a  traiBe  oomnosed 
of  both  passengers  and  goods,  the  calcniatinn 
would  stand  thus : 


Tone  of  goods 
p«rday. 

85 and. 

50 anfl. 

62 and. 

loo and. 


perdaj. 

,  60. 

80. 

100. 

.160. 


.  f  percent 
.1       - 


It  seldom  happens  that^  in  this  eonntiy,  a 
mile  of  railway  can  be  executed  at  ao  loir  a 
rate  as  £12,000  per  mile. 

The  average  expense  of  £5,081  per  mik 
for  American  roaos,  employed  by  Mr.  Le* 
county  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  foQowiqg 
statement  mentioned  by  Mr.  French,  the 
member  for  Rosoommon  ooontr,  in  the  dii- 
cussIdq  on  Irish  railways)  in  toe  Hoose  of 
Commons,  on  the  9th  of  July: 


Columbia  and  PhUadelphia. £10,000 

Boston  and  Worcester 7,700 

Western 7,800 

Camden  and  Amboy 4,100 

UUoa. 8,600 

Richmond. 8, 600 

Florida. S>00 

Aubom 8,900 

South  Carolina 2,600 


Avenge. 


£6fM 

In  Prussia,  a  comprehensive  ej^stem  of  rail* 
wava,  to  the  extent  of  8,200  miles,  was  pl«h 
nea  by  the  government,  with  its  usual  ^"^ 
dom  and  Uboality ;  but»  up  to  1846,  ~'~ 
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dred  and  fifiy-twomilefl  only  were  completed, 
as  shown  Id  the  following  table — the  political 
disturbances  in  1848  and  1849  having  doubt- 
less preyented  the  execution  of  the  general 

plan: 

Length 
inMUes.        OosL 

Berlin  and  Anhalt 98^  £726.878 

Berlin  and  Potsdam 16  210,000 

Berlin  and  Stettin 88  788,000 

Berlin  and  Frankfort  on  Oder  49^  420,000 

Lower  Silesian,    ) 184  1,200,000 

Upper  Silesian  *  ( 49^  680,000 

BreslauandSchweidnitz....  87  286,000 

Magdebuiig  and  Leipic. . . .  61^  616,000 

Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  85^  '  286,166 

Dosseldorf  andElberfeld....  16  804,170 

Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  62  1,426,000 

Cologne  and  Bonn 18i  181,000 

Total 662   £7,017,198 

According  to  this  table,  the  average  cost  of 
the  Prussian  lines  ia  about  £10,000  per  mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  and 
cost  of  each  of  the  lines  formed  in  Austria: 

Length 
inMilefl.         Cost 

Linx  Qmunden  Budweis ....  1 1 9  £742,000 

Emperor  Ferdinand's  line. . .  179  1,700,000 

Vienna  to  GlogniU 46  1,060,000 

Olmuts  and  Praffue. 161  1.868,726 

JiurcoBcfalag  and  Qratc 67^  not  given,  i 

Total 496  £4,986,826 

These  lines  show  an  aremge  of  about 
£11,800  per  mile. 

Tht  small  states  of  Gkrmany  have  execu- 
ted the  following  lines  of  railway,  641  miles 
in  length,  of  which  871  miles  bdong  to  the 
ffOTeinmeot : 

Lci«th 
in  Miles.         Cost: 

•Badenf 97  £1,704,086 

^Brunswick  and  Hanover....  88  209,707 

'Brunswick  and  Oscherlebea  48  240,000 

'Brunswick  and  Harzbuig...  27^  127,600 

Hamburg  to  Bergstorf. lOJ  19 1,832 

AltonatoEiel 64  882,600 

Leipeic  to  Dresdea 71^  976,000 

*Saxon  Bavarian 61  900,000 

Taunus  Railway. 28  291,661 

•Munich  to  Augsburg 87  860,000 

'Louis,  Southern  <&  Northera  70  4,286,600 

Noremborg  and  Forth. 4  17,708 

Total 641   £9,676,249 

*  The  government  have  gasranteed  3^  per  cent, 
to  the  eomptnles. 

t  The  lines  marked  *,  were  exeonted  at  the  expense 
eff  thegowasaent. 


The  average  cost  of  these  Imes  will  be 
about  £19,000  per  mile. 

After  these  details  regarding  foreign  nul- 
ways,  our  readers  will  scarcely  give  credit  to 
the  foUowinff  statement  regarding  the  ex- 
pense per  mUe  of  English  railways: 


PerlCUe. 

BladcwaU  Railway. £289.980 

Croydon 80,400 

Manchester  and  Bury 70,000 

Manchester  and  Leeds. 64,688 

Manchester  and  Birmiogham 61,624 

Brighton 66,981 

Manchester  and  Shc^eld. 66,816 

Eastern  Counties 46,866 

Great  Western 46,870 

Soutbeasten. 44,412 

Northwestern. 41,612 


Leaving  out  the  Blackwall  railway,  which 
would  make  an  average  of  the  expense  of 
the  preceding  lines  ridiculous,  the  average 
expense  of  the  remaining  ones  per  mile  is 
£66,916 !  Some  idea  of  the  cause  of  appa- 
rently such  profliffate  expenditure  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  facts : 


ParilmenisiyBxpsiiMSorthe  PerNOls. 

Blackwall  Railway £14,414 

Eastern  Counties 886 

Manchester  and  Burmingham 6,190 

Brighton 4,806 


Tlie  following  sums,  per  mile,  were  paid 
for  land: 

Per  mie. 

Manchester  and  Birmingham £16,262 

Eastern  Counties 16,881 

Brighton 10,106 

Average  per  milei 14,088 


So  littie  is  known  m  this  cooniry  concern- 
ing foreign  railways,  that  we  were  amdous  to 
have  supplied  the  defect  by  copious  detaUs 
respecting  their  history  and  statistics,  and  by 
comparing  them  with  our  own,  in  reference 
to  the  cost  of  their  construction  and  main- 
tenance, the  accommodation  of  passengerB, 
and  their  receipts  and  prospects ;  but  though 
we  have  collected  much  information  on  the 
subject,  our  restricted  space  will  not  allow  as 
to  give  it  in  detail  We  shall  therefore  con* 
tent  oorselyes  with  such  an  abstract  of  the 
more  important  particulars  as  our  limits  will 
permit  The  following  table  contains  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  railway  system  in  Cermany: 
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Namee  of  th«  States.  eonatrueted. 

Austria 716^ 

PruBaia. 677i 

Duchy  of  Anhalt 89i 

EiDgdom  of  Sazooy.. 176 

Duchjr  of  Saxe 187i 

Bavaria 149 

Wurtemberg 24 

Qnud  Duchy  of  Badea 154i 

"              Hease  Darmatadt 841 

Dochj  of  Naaaau 27 

Fnuikfort-oD-Main 2 

Electorate  of  Hesae..  •  •  •. '' 

Duchj  of  Bnuwwick. 78 

Hanover 59 

Hanseatic  Towna , 9 

Graod  Duchv  of  Mecklenburg.. 46 

Hoktein  ana  Lauenberg 96 


Eag.iiiilM   Sng.mlIflato  I 
inproJecL  be  cooatractad. 


229 
408 

12i 
148 

48i 
808i 
148 

861 

48i^ 

14 
178 

164 


81 


168i 
794 

7 
87 

174i 
82 

40 


4 

7 

161 

941 
48i 


Total. 


.2,294         l,748i^ 


1^96 


toUl. 
1,108 
1,874 

62 
331 
144 
•82 
204 
195 
118 

27 

16 
182 

80 
874 

lU 
140^ 
1701 

5,687 


The  total  number  of  linea  thua  projected 
in  all  Germany  is  not  much  greater  than  the 
number  now  executed  in  England. 

We  have  now  before  ua  a  very  intereating 
table  of  French  railwaya  in  1847,  witli  the 


minnteet  details,  occupying  thirteen  separate 
columns,  and  showing  the  expense  of  all  the 
different  varieties  of  work  necessary  for  tbdr 
completion.  We  muat  confine  ourselves 
however,  to  a  brief  abstract* 


Length  in  kflometrea 
Names  of  the  Lines.  actually  oonittracted. 

fSt  Etienne  to  Anvrezieux 21 .26 

«  toLyona 66.69 

Branch  to  Montand ** 

f  Anvreoieux  to  Roanne. 67 .00 

fThe  Garde  Line,  Nismes,  Ac 92.82 

Paris  to  St  Germaina 18.47 

Atmospherical  Branch 2.00 

tAnzm  to  Denain  and  Abscon 16 .  66 
Montpellier  to  Oette 27 .85 

Paris  to  Yeraaillea 19.60 

«  «         16.89 

f  Bordeaux  to  La  Testo 62 .81 

+Al«i/»fl    jMulhoutsto 16.00 

tAisace,  <  s^^^i^g  ^  B^e^ 140.60 

f-ri-.  \^\ "^-'o 

Paris  to  Rouen 181.81 

Rouen  to  Havre 91 .  00 

Montpellier  to  Nismes. 62 .00 

fParistoSoeaoz 10.46 

The  Nortliem  Line. 884.90 


Total 
expense. 

I  2,996,608 

21,182378 

899,549 

12,600,000 

18,914,868 

16,413.189 

4,689386 

2,818,202 

4,609,184 

17,066,72a 

16,855,801 

5,987,778 

2,869,096 

44,968,618 

69,662,779 

64,589,884 

66,660.816 

16,619,605 

4,740.120 

186,476,837 


1  144.296 
873348 

m 

186.587 
204.876 

888380 

« 

181.088 
164.885 
874,652 
998.005 
114,471 
191,278 
819,958 

449381 

494.169 
6213^2 
817,685 
463,754 
404328 


The  following  lines  have  been   opened  in 
Fraaoe  between  1847  and  Angost^  1849: 

Kilom. 

Paris  to  Tronnerre. 186 

Paria  to  Troyes 182 

Orleana  to  Saumur 171 

Orleana  to  Bourges. 112 

Amiens  to  Boulogne. « 124 

Marseilles  to  Avignoa 123 

Rouen  to  Dieppe.. 70 

Vierzon  to  Chateauroux. 68 

*  The  lines  marked  t  are  only  slni^e  lines. 


Making  •about  1,860  English  miles  in  all 
France. 

llie  lines  in  Belgium,  consf  meted  by  the 
slate,  amount  to  847  miles,  and  ooet  £5,945,- 
148.  They  unite  Brnf«sela  with  Ostend,  Bnh 
gea,  Ghent.  Antwerp,  Malinea,  Courtray,  LiDe, 
Tonmay,  Douay,  Valenciennes,  Mon%  Char 
leroi,  Namnr,  Marienbot^,  JAegt  and  Aix-la' 
Chapelle. 

In  Holland  there  are  railways  jouui^  Am- 
sterdam with  Rotterdam,  my  miles;  md 
with  Utrecht  and  Aroheim,  sixty  miles. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  a  line  partiy  finidwd 
passes  from  Venice  to  Turin  and  Alesssndri^ 
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by  Vicenxa,  VeroDa,  BreecU,  Milan  and  No- 
vara,  and  one  from  Milan  to  Modal  There 
ifl  alao  a  line  from  Florence  to  Leghorn, 
tfirough  Pisa,  and  to  Pontedera ;  another  from 
Piaa  to  Lucca  and  St  Salvatore,  and  another 
from  Floreoee  to  Prata 

In  the  Bouth  of  Italy  there  u  a  railway 
from  Naples  to  Pompeii  and  Caatellamare, 
and  another  from  Naples  to  Caserta  and  Ga- 

§na ;  but  no  line  has  been  projected  in  the 
tates  of  the  Church.    The  Pope,  indeed,  is 
aaid  to  have  objected  to  their  iotroduction. 

Th«re  is  a  railwa^r  in  Switaerland,  twenty- 
fiye  English  miles  m  length,  from  Zurich  to 
Bietiken  and  Baden ;  an<^  eyen  in  Spain,  a 
railway  seventeen  and  three-quarter  English 
miles  in  length  has  been  recently  opened  from 
Barcelona  to  Mataro. 

The  most  eastern  railways  in  Europe  ter- 
minate at  Warsaw  and  Craoow.  A  line  is  in 
progress  to  Bochnia,  east  of  Cracow,  and  an- 
other from  Pesth  to  Debretzin,  still  further 
east. 

The  Swedish  ^vemment  have  exhibited 
great  practical  wisdom  in  the  encouragement 
they  bave  given  in  the  formation  of  railways. 
The  state  guaiantees  to  the  projectors  four 
per  cent  for  fifteen  years ;  and  the  pecuniary 
loans  ^ven  by  government  are  not  to  be  re- 
paid till  afler  ten  years,  and  then  they  are 
only  to  be  exacted  from  one  half  of  the  sur- 
plus profits  above  six  per  cent  If  the  state 
resolves  to  purchase  the  lines,  they  cannot  do 
60  till  after  twenty  years,  and  they  must  then 
pay  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent  In 
place  of  a  tax  being  exacted  by  the  state  as 

Goremment  Duty. 
London  and  Northwestern, £50.505  8    0 


in  British  railways  and  eaooibitant  local  rates, 
the  govemmeot  givea  for  nothing,  the  por- 
tions of  the  crown  lands  throogh  which  the 
lines  may  pass,  and  also  the  labor  of  soldieil, 
paopers  and  convicts,  at  vednced  wagea  The 
govemmeot  has  also  agreed  to  erect  electric 
telegraphs  at  thdr  own  ezpenee. 

The  liberal  eondoct  of  the  Swedish  and 
other  goTemments  to  raflway  enterprise,  forms 
a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  Great  Britaia 
When  the  earl^  railway  companies  were  re- 
ceiving large  dividends,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  government,  in  its  necessitias^ 
should  impose  some  tax  npoo  their  ea(orbitaot 
profits,  and  that  the  parochial  authorities 
should  imitate  their  example.  In  the  present 
state  of  nilway  property,  however,  these 
burdens  are  intolerable,  and  cannot  with  any 
propriety,  be  much  longer  imposed.  The 
London  and  Northwestern  Company  have 
paid,  during  the  last  year,  the  sum  of  £60, 
505  for  goverament  doty,  and  £58,660  ibr 
local  rates  and  taxea  In  the  half  year  just 
ended,  the  London  and  Southwestern  Com- 
pany haye  paid  for  local  nites  akne,  £10,888, 
which  is  fipward  of  eUvtn  per  cent  (m.thrir 
btdanee  avaiMU  jfor  a  dividmdl  This  tax, 
consisting  chiefly  of  poor's  rate,  is  so* unjust 
and  oppressive,  that  Parliament  oosht  in- 
stantly to  redress  the  grievance.  In  this  last 
case,  every  adult  employed  by  the  company 
is  taxed  £18  10a  per  annum,  while  the  ave- 
rage impost  on  the  male  population  of  the 
country  is  only  80e.  per  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  ndlways  for  the  year  1848 : 


Rales  snd  Taxes. 


Great  Western,] 29,609 

Midland, 28,048 

Eastern  Counties, 16,817 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast, 1 6,876 

London  and  Southwestern, 16,038 


Northeastern, 

York  and  North  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick, 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 

London  and  Blackwall, 

South  Devon 

East  Lancashire 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,. . 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,. 


18 
10 
6 
6 
6 
9 
14 
9 


14,896 
7,092 
6,571 
4,836  10. 
2,868  11 
2,184  6 
1,906  18 
1,602  16 
1,172  19 


8 
6 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
8 
4 
6 
6 
1 
8 
8 


£58,649 

38,655 

83,125 

24,754 

22,834 

19,491 

24,367 

18.960 

14,513 

16,793 

2.209 

2,017 

2,695 

467 

3,428 


16  10 
6     2 

18     2 

8  8 
3    6 

9  6 
18  10 
18     2 

17  1 
10    2 

13  7 
1  10 

14  1 
12  ID 

0    6 


Bailways  haye  not  made  much  progress  in 
our  colonies  and  dependencies.  Thev  have 
been  checked  by  the  same  causes  which  oper- 
ated in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  East  In 
dia  Company  nave  guaranteed  to  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  Company  a  dividend  of  five 
per  cent  upon  £500,000,  a  sum  which  is  sup- 
posed capable  of  completing  the  first  thirty- 
nve  miles  of  the  line,  from  Bombay  to  Callian ; 
and  the  11th  and  12th  Victoria,  cap.  13,  guar- 
antees four  per  cent  for  loans  for  the  construc- 


tion of  railways  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mau- 
ritiua  A  number  of  raUway  acts,  passed  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  of  Britiau 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,Ceylon,  New- Bruns- 
wick and  Canada,  have  been  reported  upon  by 
the  railway  commissioners  to  the  Ck>lonial 
Office.  Colonial  acts  have  also  been  passed, 
in  1847  and  1848,  for  incorporating  the  Nova 
Scotia  Electrical  Telegraph  Company,  and 
Uie  British  North  American  Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph  Aieodatioa 
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The  greatest  eailwat  spkbd  that  has  yet 
been  accomplished,  was  displayed  by  the 
Courier^  in  traT^ing  from  Didcot  to  Pad- 
dingtou,  OQ  the  26th  August,  1848,  with  the 
twelve  o'clock  express  train  from  Exeter. 
This  eogme  is  one  of  the  eifht  wheel  daas, 
with  ei^t  feet  driving  wheels,  a  cylinder  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  a  stroke  of  twenty-four 
feet  From  a  state  of  rest  at  Didoot  to  the 
time  when  the  train  entered  the  station  at 
Paddington,  only  forty-nine  minutes  and  thbr- 
teen  seconds  elapsed ;  that  is»  at  the  average 
rate  o(  sixt^-$even  nUlea  an  hour,  including  the 
tune  lost  m  getting  up  speed  when  leaving 
Didcot,  and  in  reducing  speed  when  approach- 
ii^  Paddington.  Exclusive,  however,  of  these 
losses,  exactly,  in  travelling  from  the  forty- 
seventh  mile-post,  which  the  train  passed  at 
81'  46'  40^"  to  the  fourth  mile  post,  which  it 
reached  at  4**  23'  2&Y\  forty-three  rnUei  were 
perf'/rmed  in  tkirty-siz  minutes  txad  forty  see- 
onaSy  or  an  average  speed  accompUshed  of 
wnoard  of  seventy  miles  per  hour  I  WhUe 
tne  train  is  thus  almost  on  the  wing,  beating 
the  eagle  in  its  flight,  the  passengers  are  reclin- 
ing in  their  easy  chairs,  thinking  or  sleeping, 
reading  or  writing,  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
happy- homes — safer,  indeed,  than  there,  for 
thieves  cannot  rob  them  by  day,  nor  buiglars 
alarm  them  by  night  The  steam-horse  starts 
naither  at  the  roar  of  the  thunderstorm  nor 
the  flash  of  its  fire.  Draughts  of  a  purer  air 
expel  the  marsh  poison  from  its  seat  oefore  it 
has  began  its  work  of  death ;  and,  surrounded 
by  conductors,  the  delicate  and  timid  traveller 
looks  without  dismay  on  the  forked  messen- 
p;er8  of  destruction,  twisting  the  spire  or  rend- 
mg  the  oak,  or  raging  above  the  fear-stricken 
dwellings  of  man. 

In  a  former  article  we  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  tH«r^a«tn^  safety  of  steam  navigation, 
as  exhibited  in  the  voyages  of  steamers  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  New- York.  In  tiie 
&Y&  years  ending  with  1824,  one  life  was  lost 
out  of  every  126,211  passengers;  in  the  same 
period,  endmg  with  1888,  on«  life  was  lost  in 
every  151,931  passengers;  and  in  the  same 
oeriod,  ending  with  1838,  only  one  life  was 
lost  out  of  1,986,787,  the  safety  of  the  passen- 
gers having  increased  sixteen  and  one  half 
time&  The  same  result  has  been  obtained  in 
railway  travelling.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  Baron  von  Reden,  the  following 
were  the  casualties  which  took  place  on  the 
railways  of  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  between  the  1st  of  August,  1840, 
and  July,  1845 : 

Killed  by  hit  own  Negligence. 

BngUmd,  1  pMsenger  out  of      860,000  Misengera. 
France,     1       «»  «*        2,157,000        •• 

Belgium,  1        «  »*  670,000 

fiennsiiy,!       «  ««      25,000,000 


EUUd  and  Wounded  from  Miseondutt 

England,  lofflolaloulof      300,000  oOcUs. 

Frmnce,     1     "        "  5,000,000      " 
Belgiom,  1     «'         "^  280,000       - 

Qmaanj,  1     «*        «  9,000,000      ** 

Killed  from  Defective  Managem/tnL 

Bnglsnd,  1  person  out  of  853,000 
Price,  1  "  "  3,465,898 
Belgium,  1  M  «  1,090,764 
Germany,!      "        "       12,254,858 

The  safety  of  railway  travellrag  in  G€^ 
many,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  is  very 
remarkable,  and  to  us  inexplicable;  nor  is  the 
great  loss  of  life  on  English  railways  lees  unaO' 
countable ;  for  it  is  four  and  one  quarter  timei 
pjeater  than  in  France,  two  times  greater  than 
m  Belgium,  for  passengers,  and  nearly  fifteen 
times  greater  than  in  Germany.  If  these  re- 
sults are  correct,  they  inspire  us  at  least  with 
the  hope  that  all  nations  may  now  rival  the 
Germans  in  tiie  safety  with  which  they  con- 
duct their  railwav  operations.  That  railway 
travelling  in  Englana  is  approaching  rapidly 
to  that  in  Germany,  in  respect  to  the  ^^ 
of  travellers,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  from 
documents  that  cannot  be  questioned.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  returns  to  Parliameot 
of  all  the  accidents  which  have  taken  pboe 
on  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  years  1847  and  1848,  and  from  them 
we  obtam  the  following  important  resolts: 

In  1847. 

19  paasongers  killed,  and  87iidnred,  from  tatm 

beyond  their  eoolitA. 

3  bOvred,  owing  to  tMr 

.  own  miaooadaot  or 

incautioo. 

S5  serraats  injured,  from 

caoaet  beyond  their 

controL 

43  Ii^lared,  owing  to  wcDl 

ofeaution. 
12U^jared. 

1  li^ared. by  oroedogor 
ra  the  uBC^ 


8 


« 


17  serTSots  kiUed, 
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55  treepaasers  killed, 
1  person  killed, 

1  suicide, 


atandiiigOB 

174i^jiued. 
211  kiUed. 

The  number  of  passengers  during  1847 
54,854,019. 

In  1848. 

9  paasengen  killed,  and  138  injured,  flrooi  eanaea 

beyond    their  owa 
oontroL 
12        **  <<  7  iojured,  owing  to  tbdr 

own  miaoonrtuct  «r 
ineantloD. 
18  servants  killed,  SBb^mred,   firom  caoMs 

beyond   thdr   owa 
oootrol. 
125       "  <*  42  injumd,  from  miaeon- 

duet  or  ioeauclon. 
41  trcspasserB  killed,         10  ii^niod,  from 

oratan^ngoai 


202  knied.  919  injured. 

The  number  of  pnflsengen  during  1848  ma 
57,855,183. 
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It  we  BOW  take  Che  number  of  paeseogen 
Ulled  from  canses  beyond  their  own  control, 
we  flhall  obtain  the  fouowing  reaoltB : 

FuHoan 
killed. 

1847, 19,    or  1  oat  of  2,987,088  posBongcrB 

1848, »,   or  1  out  of  6,438,848        ^ 

Hence  the  risk  of  being  killed  was  nearly 
two  and  one  half  times  leas  in  1848  than  in 
1847,  and  searly  eight  times  less  than  it  was 
in  the  years  1846  and  1846,  aooordmg  to  Baron 
Ton  Reden's  cafculatkms.  The  comparatiYely 
great  loss  of  life  to  passengers  in  1847  was 
occasioned  by  the  accident  at  Wolverton,  on 
Ihe  5th  of  Norember,  when  seven  passengers 
were  killed  by  the  paasen|^er  trains  nmnmg 
into  a  sliding,  and  coming  mto  collision  with 
m  coal  train,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence 
of  the  policeman ;  and  also  to  the  death  of 
three  passengers  on  the  24th  of  Sfoy,  by  the 
fall  of  part  of  the  railway  bridge  oyer  the 
ffiyer  Dee,  when  part  d  the  train  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  water.  Soch  disasters  will, 
in  all  probability,  neyer  affain  occur.  They 
luiye,  at  least,  not  occurred  m  1848  and  1849; 
and  we  can  therefore  say  to  our  timid  and 
0¥er4enaitlye  friends,  who  refuse  to  trayel  on 
railways,  that  in  the  year  1848  only  one  paa- 
aenger  was  killed  ont  of  aix  and  a  helf  nM- 
lume  of  passengers  who  ^yelled  bjr  railway ; 
and  that  no  safer  trayelling  than  this  is  to  be 
foond,  or  can  be  conceiyed. 

RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— The  superintendent  of  Ihe  census, 
J.  G.  0.  Kennedy,  Esq.,haying,  at  the  request  of 
the  French  Department  ot  Public  Works,  and 
at  yery  considerable  labor,  prepared  the  sub- 
joined able  and  compr^ensiye  statistical  yiew 
of  the  extent  of  American  railroads,  as  well 
thoee  in  course  of  ccnstmction  as  those  con- 
templated and  in  operation,  he  has  kindly  per- 
mitted us  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  publieation : 

CisNsus  Office, 
Washington,  Mazdi  1, 18ft2. 

In  compliance  with  jour  request,  I  proceed 
to  answer  your  inquiries  eonceining  railroads 
in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States,  January  1st,  1862, 
was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  10,814^. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  in  course  of  oon- 
atruetioa  an  extent  of  railroad  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  to 
10,898|  miles.  By  frur  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lines  commenced,  but  now  incomplete,  will 
be  finished  within  the  ensuing  fiye  years.  The 
length  of  railroad  brought  mto  operation  since 
January  1, 1848,  is  6,224  miles.  Within  the 
last  year,  2,168  miles  haye  been  finished. 
Nearly  all  the  lines  in  progress  haye  been 
commenced  siooe  1848.  It  is  supposed  that 
|iom  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hunared  mUes, 


additional  to  the  10,898  now  known  to  be  in 

Frogress,  will  be  put  under  contract  during 
802. 

There  neyer  existed  greater  actiyfty  in  the 
making  of  railroads  in  ue  United  States  than 
at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  lines  pro- 
jected haye  taken  the  place  of  plans  for  the 
construction  of  canals  and  turnpike  roads.  Ao- 
cordingly,  these  works  of  pubheimproyement 
are  not  prosecuted  with  tne  same  ardor  and 
energy  as  formeriy,  although  much  actiyity 
exists  in  the  construction  of  plank-roads.  The 
labor  and  capital  which  they  would  require 
are  absorbed  m  the  numerous  and  almost  co- 
lossal railroads  building.  Since  1848,  the  ex- 
tent of  railroad  opened  for  trayel  and  trans- 
portation has  nearly  doubled,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  belieye  that  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  road  brought  into  use  will  not  be  less  rapid 
during  the  next  period  of  four  years.  By  the 
year  1860,  we  ma/  expect  that  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  will  be  trsyersed  by  at 
least  80,000  miles  of  railroad. 

It  is  yery  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  ayerage  expense  per  mile  of  building  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  no  ayer- 
age can  be  assumed  as  applicable  to  the  whole 
country.  The  cost  of  the  roads  in  New-Eng- 
land is  about  $45,000  per  mile ;  in  New-York, 
Pennsylyania  and  Maryland,  about  $40,000. 
But  in  the  interior  of  these  states  the  surfoee 
of  tiie  country  is  broken,  rendering  the  cost  of 
grading  yery  heayy ;  and  nearer  uie  sea,  wide 
and  deep  streams  interrupt  the  lines  of  trayel, 
and  make  the  expense  en  bridging  a  serious 
iteuL 

In  New-England,  and  the  more  densely  in^ 
habited  parts  of  ti^e  old  states,  from  the  At- 
lantic, as  in  all  European  countries,  the  extin- 
guishment of  priyate  titles  to  the  real  estate 
required  for  railroads  freouentl^  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  expenses  included  m  the  item  of 
oonstruotion.  In  the  southern  states,  and  the 
yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  $20,000  per  mile  is 
considered  a  safe  estimate.  There,  in  meet 
cases,  sll  the  lands  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  companies  are  giyen  to  them  in  consid- 
eration of  the  advantages  which  priyate  ""pro- 
prietors expect  from  the  location  of  the  roads 
m  the  yicinity  of  their  estates. 

In  many  of  the  western  states,  the  cost  of 
grading  a  long  line  of  road  does  not  exceed 
$1,000  per  mile,  the  cost  of  the  timber  amount- 
ing to  nothing  more  than  the  expense  of  clear- 
ing it  from  the  tract  For  these  reasons  the 
expense  of  bnildiog  railroads  in  the  southern 
and  western  states  is  now  much  less  than  it 
will  be  when  the  country  becomes  as  densely 
settled  as  the  older  states  of  the  Union. 

Hie  Central  RaihxNul  of  Illinois  is  an  enter- 
prise which  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  energy. and  spirit  of  improyement  in  the 
new  states.  Ilhnoii  was  admitted  into  the 
confederation  as  a  state  in  1818,  with  80,000 
inhabitants     It  has  65,405  square  mUes  of 
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territory,  and  a  population,  aooording  to  the 
oeoaua  of  1860,  of  851,470.  The  Central  Rail- 
road IB  to  extend  from  its  eoothweetem  ex- 
tremity, at  the  oonflaence  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state, 
with  two  diverging  branches.  The  total  length 
af  this  road,  including  the  main  stem  and 
branches,  is  to  be  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  $20,000  per  mile,  or 
110,000,000  for  the  entire  work,  without 
equipments  for  operatmg  it  This  is  the  long- 
est continuoDS  line  oi  road  now  in  contempla- 
tion in  the  United  States,  of  which  there  is 
any  pi  obability  of  speedy  completion.  It  has 
been  commenced  with  sudi  facilities  for  exe- 
cuting the  plana  of  its  prMJectors,  that  there  is 
DO  reasonable  doubt  that  it  will  be  fimshed 
within  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Asa  Whitney  proposes  to  construet  a 
railroad  from  St  Ix>uis,  or  some  other  phioe 
CO  the  Mississmpi  river,  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
terminatiiy  either  at  San  Frandsoo,  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
in  Oregon.  He  solicits  the  patronage  of  the 
national  government  for  this  prodigious  work, 
and  petitions  for  the  grant  of  land  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  sixty  miles  in  width  to  two  thousand 
miles  in  length.  His  plans  were  first  laid 
before  Congress  in  1842,  and  he  has  since 
been  continually  occupied  in  recommending 
them  to  the  &vorable  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  peoplewith  great  ability  and  aral; 
but  with  what  success  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 
Without  expressing  any  view  with  reference 
thereto,  it  may  be  said  that  his  project  is  gen- 
erally considered  impracticable,  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  two  thousand  mUea  of  territory 
which  his  route  acroas  the  country  must  tra- 
yeiBe,  a  large  portion  consbts  c^  desert  or  of 
sterile  and  very  elevated  mountain  districts, 
in  which  can  be  found  no  materials  of  constmo- 
tion^  and  which  would  afford  no  business  for 
the  aapport  of  the  road,  were  the  difficulties 
of  bunding  it  overcome.  Hany  intelligent 
inen,  however,  are  convinced  of  its  praetka- 
biliiv  and  expediency. 

The  railroad  system  of  the  United  States 
may  be  considered  to  have  commenced  in 
1830.  The  first  one  put  in  operation  was  a 
short  road,  built  for  transportation  of  ice  from 
a  small  lake  to  the  sea,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusettk  The  length  of  this  work  was  four 
miles.  It  was  finished  m  1830l  In  the  same 
year  the  state  of  South  Carolina  caused  to  be 
commenced  a  railroad  from  Charleston,  its 
principal  port,  to  Augusta,  in  Geoiigia.  The 
distance  is  1 35  miles.  The  work  was  finished 
in  1833,  at  the  veiy  remarkably  small  cost  of 
$1,335,615,  which  sum  included  also  the  ex- 
penses of  furnishing  the  road  with  engines  and 
passenger  and  freight  cars,  and  all  other  ne- 
eesaary  equipments.  This  was  the  first  road 
of  any  considerable  length  constructed  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  most  suocessfid. 


The  longest  oontinuoua  line  of  nShtmd  m 
the  world,  and  that  in  the  construction  of  whi^ 
the  greatest  natural  obstacles  have  beeoove^ 
come,  is  that  which  extends  from  the  Hudsao 
river,  through  the  southern  counties  of  Kew- 
York,  to  Li&e  Erie.  Its  ienffth  is  four  hm- 
dred  and  sixty-nine  miles,  and  it  has  branebcs 
of  an  aggregate  additional  length  of  sixty-eigfat 
miles.  X^early  its  whole  eonne  is  throngfa  a 
re^fion  of  mountains.  The  bridges  by  which 
it  IS  carried  over  the  Delaware  and  Saaqne- 
hanna  rivers  and  other  streams^  and  the  via- 
ducts upon  which  it  crosses  the  villeys  thai 
intercept  its  route,  are  among  the  noUcit 
monuments  of  power  and  skill  to  be  found  m 
our  country.  The  most  of  these  works  areaf 
heavy  masonry,  but  one  of  them  is  a  wooden 
brkk;e,  one  hundred  and  eig^ty-lbar  iest  ia 
height,  and  having  bat  one  ardi,  the  span  of 
whush  is  two  hundred  and  seveoty-five  feet 
One  of  the  viaducts  is  1,200  feet  kng,  and  110 
feet  high.  The  aggregate  cost  of  this  import- 
ant work  was  $28,680,000,  and  the  txpeam 
of  construction  was  $48,89S  per  mfle.  The 
road  was  originally  su^^geeted  m  1829;  a  ooia' 
pany  was  oigaaized  m  1832;  sonreyswen 
made  in  the  same  year,  and  operataons  wen 
beg^  by  gpndingapartoftheioiitein  18S8. 
It  was  finished  in  Blay,  1861,  and  opened  with 
p^reat  ceremony  for  travel  and  tnaspoitatian 
m  that  month.  The  state  advaneed  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  towards  the  work,  and  aftor- 
wards  released  the  company  from  the  obl%>- 
tion  to  pay  the  loan.  It  wifi  thus  be  seen  thai 
the  execution  of  this  great  improTcment  was 
pursued  through  nineteen  yean,  and  it  was 
not  aceomplisbBd  without  calling  into  requia- 
tion  both  the  resources  of  the  state  and  the 
means  of  her  citiaena. 

In  theinfimcy  of  the  Amerieaniailraadsva- 
tem,  and  for  ten  years  thereafter,  it  waa  the 
rule  to  extend  to  every  important  enterprise 
of  that  character  the  assistance  of  the  state  ia 
which  it  was  to  be  built 

Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  IlUnoia,  Sfissisnpp^ 
and  some  other  states,  adopted  extenttve  sys- 
tems of  improvements^  consisting  of  railroads 
and  canals,  which  they  pwsiied  until  their 
credit  failed;  an  event  which  happened  ia 
most  cases  before  any  of  the  works  nsd  been 
completed  and  brought  into  pra&lahie  use. 
But  the  general  practioe  was  to  diaiter  eom- 
panies,  each  of  wUch  was  dbaiged  with  tibs 
execution  of  some  particular  wok,  and  to  aid 
them  by  loans  of  state  stoda.  Althoqgfa  tlii 
practice  has  follen  into  so  much  disfavor  ia 
some  of  the  states  that  the  dtiaeashaveineor* 
porated  in  their  constitutions  articles  pnhifait- 
mg  advances  by  their  legislatures  for  sadi  pa^ 
poses,  it  is  yet  continued  by  o^ers,  and  V»- 
ginia,  Tennessee,  and  other  states  are  now  pva- 
secoting  expensive  works,  considered  essenCial 
to  their  prosperity,  by  means  of  advances  tnm 
their  respective  treasuriea 

In  the  year  1860^  Congreis  pawed  an  art^ 
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after  a  very  protracted  dieciunon,  granting  to 
the  state  of  lUiDoU  about  2,700,000  acres  of 
public  lands  to  aid  in  tbe  ooDaCructioo  of  the 
Central  Railroad,  to  Tvbich  alluaioD  baa  been 
before  made.  This  magnificent  donation  is 
reckoned  by  tbe  company  to  which  Illinois  has 
confided  the  boildiog  of  the  road,  to  be  worth 
$18,000,000.  This  was  tbe  first  instance  in 
wMch  the  aid  of  the  national  gorenunent  bad 
been  extended  to  a  railroad  project 
But  since  the  aboTe  grants  innumerable  ap- 

fill  «§l 

2  SQ 

Haine 816 

Kew-Hamprfiire 489 

Vermont 880 

Kasaachusetta 1,089 

Rhode  Island 60 

Connecticut 647 

New- York 1,826 

Kew- Jersey 226 

Pennsylvania • 1,146 

Delaware 16 

Maryland 376 

Virginia 478 

Korth  Carolina. 249 

South  Carolina 840 

Georgia 764 

Alabama 121 

Hi^sisaippi • 98 

Iiooisiana 63 

Texas — 

Tennessee 112 

Kentucky 93 

Ohio 828 

Ifjrhigan 427 

Indiana 600 

Illinois 176 

Mifisouri — 

Wisconsin 20 


plicationa  baye  been  made  horn  all  the  new 
states  for  eesciona  of  land  for  railroad  puf^ 
posea  Whether  such  further  aid  shall  be  ex- 
tended, is  now  a  much  agitated  question  in 
American  politica  Billa  are  pendmp  in  Con- 
gress, proposing  to  cede  for  these  purpoeea 
about  20,000,000  acrea 

The  following  table  presents,  in  a  conYenienft 
form,  some  of  the  principal  fiicts  connected 
with  raihroads  in  the  United  States  on  the  Isi 
of  January,  1862: 

IS 

ill 


127 

47 

69 

67 

82 

261 

746 

111 

774 

11 

125 

818 

885 

298 

129 

190 

278 

82 

748 

414 

1,892 

916 

1^09 
616 
421 


80,000 

9,280 

10.812 

7,800 

1,806 

4,674 

46,000 

8,820 

46,000 

2,120 

9,866 

61,862 

45,000 

24,600 

68.000 

60,722 

47,156 

46,481 

287,821 

46,600 

87,680 

89.964 

66,248 

88,809 

66,406 

67,880 

68,924 


£ 

683,188 
817,964 
814.120 
994,499 
147,644 
870,791 

8,097,294 
489,656 

2,811,786 

91,586 

688,036 

1,421,661 
868,908 
668.607 
905,999 
771,671 
606,555 
517,789 
212,692 

1,002,626 
982,405 

1,980,408 
897,664 
988,416 
851,470 
682,048 
806,191 


li 

19.44 
84.26 
80.76 
127.49 
112.9t ' 
79.88 
67.88 
58.84 
60.26 
48.17 
62.81 
28.17 
19.80 
27.28 
15.62 
15.21 
12.86 
11.15 
.89 
21.98 
26.07 
49.56 
7.07 
29.28 
15.86 
10.12 
6.65 


10,814    10,898 


Kearly  parallel  to  tiie  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  Unitea  States,  from  Maine  to  Alabama, 
runs  the  range  of  mountains  known  as  the 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  chain.  The  eastern 
bases  of  these  mountains  are  not  distant  from 
Uie  seaboard  more  iban  a  hundred  miles,  and 
they  form  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
construction  of  railroads  between  the  great 
aastem  cities  and  the  interior.  In  near^  all 
the  great  enterprises  which  haye  been  under- 
taken with  the  view  to  effect  such  connection, 
great  additional  expense  has  been  incurred  to 
oyeroome  or  to  penetrate  this  mountain  bar 
tier.  Jn  the  plan  first  adopted  for  the  general 
system  of  atate  improvements  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  was  proposed  to  effect  the  crossing  of  the 


AUegbaniea  b^  meana  of  inclined  planes^  witb 
powerful  stationary  engines  at  their  summita 
The  planes  were  trail^  and  have  been  used 
for  several  years,  until  experience  proved  their 
operation  was  too  slow  and  too  expensive  to 
maintain  a  successful  competition  with  other 
methods  of  conveyance,  and  other  improve* 
ments  have  since  been  furnished  deaigned  to 
supersede  them.  The  railroad  from  Balti- 
more to  the  Ohio  river  is  carried  over  a  pa*- 
sage  in  these  mountains  where  the  elevatiaii 
is  upwards  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  a  part 
of  that  height  is  overcome  by  tunnels,  varying 
in  length  from  one  sixteenth  to  four  fifU  s  of  a 
mil&  The  road  from  New- York  to  Albany, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  has  three  tun* 
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nela.  The  greatest  work  of  this  kind  jet  pro* 
poeed  in  the  United  States  is  the  tunnel  through 
the  Hooeick  monntain,  which,  if  executed,  will 
be  four  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  hundred 
feet  below  the  Bummit  of  the  ascent  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  On  the  rood  from 
New- York  to  Lake  Erie,  tunnels  have  been 
avoided  by  expensive  works,  which  overcome 
ascents  of  1,400  feet 

No  authentic  statement  has  ever  been  given 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  the  means  of 
forming  an  estimate  upon  which  much  reli- 
ance may  be  placed.  The  railroads  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  may 
be  assumed  to  have  cost  $348,000,000.  The 
amount  invested  in  the  lines  under  construc- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  with  even  an 
approximation  to  correctness.  Their  cost,  when 
completed,  will  be  considerably  less  than  that 
of  an  equal  length  of  road  now  in  operation ; 
for  the  reason  that  the  greater  number  of  new 
or  unfinished  lines  are  in  the  west  or  south, 
where,  as  has  been  shown,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  far  below  what  it  is  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  statea 

The  management  of  the  American  railroads 
IB  entirely  distinct  from  the  administration  of 
government  Their  codcems  are  managed  by 
corporations)  which  consist  of  a  president,  sec- 
retary, and  directors.  Each  of  the  directors 
must  own  a  certain  amount  of  stock.  They 
are  chosen  b^  the  body  of  stockholders,  who 
have  votes  m  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shares  they  hold.  The  directors  choose  one  of 
their  body  president,  and  appoint  the  secre- 
tary. The  president  and  secretary  have  gen- 
erally liberal  salaries,  but  the  services  of  the 
directors  are  gratuitous. 

The  rate  of  the  speed  on  our  railroads  is 
not  BO  great  as  on  those  of  England.  The  or- 
dinary velocity  of  a  passenger  train  is  twentv 
miles  an  hour,  but  on  some  routes  it  is  as  high 
as  twenty-eight  and  thirty  miles.  Express 
trains,  on  such  occasions  as  the  conveyance  of 
the  President's  message,  frequentlv  maintain 
for  a  long  distance  as  nigh  a  speed  as  forty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  And  on  one  road,  that  be- 
tween New-Tcrk  and  Albanv,  fortv-five  miles 
per  hour  is  the  regular  rate  for  all  passenger 
trains. 

The  fares  or  rates  of  passage  are  not  uni- 
form. In  New-England,  the  average  price 
per  mile  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  is 
under  two  cents;  from  New- York  to  Boston, 
it  is  two  and  four  tenths ;  from  New- York  to 
Philadelphia,  three  and  four  tenths;  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  three  and  one 
tenth.  From  New- York  to  Oincinnati  the  dis- 
tance is  867  miles  by  the  northern  route,  of 
which  148  miles  is  travelled  bv  steamboat 
The  price  of  passage  for  the  wnole  distance 
is  $16  60,  beii^  sli^tly  under  two  cents  per 
mile.  The  lines  between  Baltimore  and  Cin- 
cinnati, soon  to  be  opened,  will  be  660  miles 


in  length,  and  the  fiure  will  be  $13 ;  that  ii, 
two  cents  per  mile. , 

Believing  that  the  history  of  the  oii^n,  out- 
dition,  and  extent  of  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  form  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  statistical  investigation,  and  one 
not  generally  understood,  I  have  devoted  a 
portion  of  my  time  to  the  prepaiation  of  a 
complete  history  and  detailed  statement  re- 
specting each  of  the  raih'oads  in  the  United 
States,  to  aocompnny  the  other  statistics  to  be 
embraced  within  the  seventh  census ;  but  u 
Congress  may  exercise  their  right  of  abridg- 
ing Uie  work  on  this  and  other  subjects,  it  is 
impossible,  in  advance,  to  say  what  the  oeosQi, 
when  published,  will  contam.  I  inclose  to 
vou  herewith  a  copv  of  the  census  of  Mary- 
land, prepared  in  aavance,  for  reasons  whidi 
will  appear  in  its  "  prefacei" 

RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ON  THE  IsT  JANUARY,  1862.* 

-I    -I 

KAMBB  OF  RAILWAYS.  1 1      j* 

Androscoggin. ••  36 

Androscoggin  and  Kennebec 65  ' .. 

Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence ^1  ^ 

Bangor  and  Hseataquis IS  -• 

Buckfield  Branch 10  - 

Calais  and  Baring.  ..••••....  .—•  ^  — 

Franklin •  — 

Portland  and  Kennebec 9<^  S$ 

Portland,  Saoo  and  Portsmouth.. .  62  .. 

York  and  Cumberland IS  41 

mrSV-HAJCPSHIBK 

Ashuelot 24  .. 

Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal...  T6  17 

Cheshire 64  .. 

Cocheoo* 18  .. 

Concord.. 36  — 

Concord  and  daremont 26  21 

Contocook  Valley..... 14  - 

Great  Falls 3  -- 

Great  Falls  and  Conway 13  - 

Manchester  and  Lawrence.......  26  •• 

New-Hampshire  Central 26  - 

Northern 82    -• 

Portsmouth  and  Concord 25    H 

Sullivan - 26     •• 

Wilton. 18    .. 

White  Mountein 18 

TSBMOIIT. 

Bennington  Branch ..  6 

Connecticut  and  Passumpaio 61  63 

Rutland  and  Burlington 119  .. 

Rutland^  and  Washington 12  .. 

Troy  and  Rutland..  — .........  ..  56 

Vermont  and  Canada S8  .« 

*  Western  Joims]. 
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Vermont  Central 116     .. 

Yermont  Valley 24    •• 

Weetern  Vermont 58 


XAflftAOHDBKTlB. 

Berkshire 21 

Boston  and  Lowell 28 

Boston  and  Maine 88 

Boston  and  Providence.... 08 

Boeton  and  Worcester 69 

Cape  Cod  Branch..... 29 

Connecticut  River 62 

Dorchester  and  Milton 8 

•Eastern 16 

Bnez 21 

Fall  River 42 

Fitchburg 69 

Fitchbarg  and  Worcester 14 

Grand  Junction. 7 

Hrrvard  Branch 1 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge..  7 

Lowell  and  Lawrence 12 

Kashua  and  Lowell 16 

New-Bedford  and  TViunton 21 

Kewbaryport 16 

Norfolk  County 26 

Old  Colony 46 

Peterboro' and  Shirley 14 

I^ttsfield  and  North  Adams 18 

IVovidence  and  Worcester 48 

Salem  and  Lowell 17 

South  Reading  Branch 8 

South  Shore 11 

Stoekbridge  and  Pittsfield 22 

Stony  Brook 18 

Stonghton  Branch 4 

Taunton  Branch 12 

Troy  and  Greenfield 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts ......  77 

fWestem 167 

West  Stoekbridge 8 

Worcester  and  Nashua 46 


BBODX  IBLAVD. 

IVovidence  and  Stonington, 


60 


ooKmBcncuT. 

Hartford  and  New-Haven 62 

Hartford,  Providence  and  FishkiU    61 

Housatonio. 110 

Housatonic  Branch. 11 

Middletown  Branch 10 

Naugatuck 62 

New-Haven  and  Northampton. ..     46 
New-London,  Willimantic  and  Pal- 
mer     66 

New-London  and  New-Haven 

New-Tork  and  New-Haven 76 


■  • 


•   a 


56 


*  This  indndes  the  Esstern  (N.  H.)  Railwsj,  whieh 
k  owned  and  opanted  by  thoEMtetn  (Mass.)  oom- 
p«iy. 

t  This  Inelndes  the  ANmoj  and  W«8i  Stoekhridge 
BaOwayJn  New-Tork,  which  is  owned  and  opexated 
by  the  Westeni  Bailroad  Companj. 
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Norwich  and  Worcester 

GoUinsyille 

Stonington  and  New-London 

NXW-TOUL 

Albany  and  Schenectady 

Albany  and  West  Stoekbridge. . . . 

Attica  and  Buffalo 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 

Cayuga  and  Susqudhanna 

Chemung. 

Hudson  and  Berkdiire 

Hudson  River 

Lewiston 

Long  Island 

New- York  and  Erie 

New-Tork  and  Harlem 

Northern 

Oswego  and  Syracuse 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 

Rochester  and  Syracuse 

Saratoga  and  Washington 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady 

Schenectady  and  Troy 

Skaneateles  and  Jordan. 

Syracuse  and  Utlca » . 

'noga 

Tonawanda. 

Troy  and  Greenbush 

Utica  and  Schenectady 

Watertown  and  Rome 

Albany  and  Northern. 

Albany  and  Susquehanna 

Buffalo  and  State  Line 

Buffalo  and  New-Tork 

Buffalo  and  Cohocton  Valley. . . . 

Canandaigua  and  Coming 

Plattsburg  and  Montreal 

Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls 

Rutland  and  Washington 

Sackett's  Harbor  and  Ellisbnrg. . . 

Troy  and  Boston 

Troy  and  Rutland 

Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls. . 

Syracuse  and  Bingbamton 

Sodus  Bay  and  Southern 

Whitehall  and  Rutland. 


66 
11 


10 


IT 

88i 

82i 

22 

33 

m 

81i 
144 
3 

98 
464 
130 
118 

86 

82 
104 

d9i 

22 

20i| 
6 

68 

16 

43i 
6 

78 

97 


26 


46 


28 


16 


88 

180 
41 
68 

180 

•  • 
26 
74 

•  • 

17 
89 

« . 
92 
70 
86 


18 


Belvldere  and  Delaware 

Burlington  and  Mount  Holly. 

Camden  and  Amboy , 

Morris  and  Essex 

New-Jersey , 

New-Jersey  Central 

Paterson  and  Raraapo 

Trenton  Branch 


PENNSTLVAIOA. 


Alleghany  Portage 

Beaver  Meadow 

Carbondale  and  Honesdale. , 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia. 
Westchester  Branch , 


16  40 

6  .. 

64  .. 

35  45 

81  .. 

86  26 

S3  .. 

6  .. 


86 
86 
24 
82 
9 
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Corning  and  Blossburg 

Camberland.y  alley 

Hazleton  and  Lehigh 

Little  Schuylkill 

Mine  Hill 

Mount  Carbon. . . . , 

Pennsylvania.. 

Fhila.,  Reading  and  Potteyille. . . . 

Fhila.  and  Norristown 

German  town  Branch 

Phila.  and  Trenton 

Phila,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore . 

Schuylkill  Valley 

Summit  Hill  ana  Mauch  Chunk . . . 
Whitehaven  and  Wilkesbarre. . .  • 

Williamsport  and  Elnura. 

Franklin 

Dauphin  and  Susquehanna 

Strasburg. 

Lykens  Valley. 

iTeBquehoning. 

Room  Run. 

Pine  Grove 

Beaver  Meadow  Branch 

Tork  and  Cumberland 

Sunbury  and  Erie 

Lackawanna  and  Western 

Calawissa  and  Williamsport 

Delaware  and  Susquehanna 

Philadelphia  and  Westchester. .  •  • 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 

Hempfield 

Alleghany  Valley 

Columbia  Brancn 

Hanover  Branch 

York  and  Wrightsville 

Lancaster  and  Harrisburg 

DBLAWABJE. 

New-Castle  and  Frenchtown 

Wilmington  Branch. 


XABTuurn. 

Annapolis  and  Klkridge 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Washington  Brandi. 

Frederick  Branch. , . .  *. 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna. 
Westminster  Branch , 


26 

62 

10 

20 

80 

1 

186 

92 

17 

6 

30 

98 

25 

26 

20 

26 

22 

16 

1 

16 

6 

6 

6 

12 

26 


« • 
64 


61 


60 


47 


240 

•  • 

89 
48 
26 

•  • 

180 


19 
18 
18 
87 


16 


•  ■ 


11 


ymoiMiA. 

Richmond  and  Danville 

Richmond  and  Petersbarg 

Clover  Hill 

South  Side. 

Manassas  Gap. 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke 

Seabourd  and  Roanoke 

Appomattox 

Winchester  and  Potomac 

Virginia  Cet  tral,  including  Blue 

Rid^e  Railroad. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee 

Orange  and  Alexandria^  incladiDg 


21 

. . 

264  126 

21 

.  • 

8 

.  * 

67 

. . 

10 

• 

* . 

86  122 

22 

. . 

16 

• . 

10  110 

•  • 

106 

60 

■  • 

80 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

82 

•  • 

branch  to  Warrenton,  10  miles.    10   90 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Po- 
tomac     76    .. 

Greenville  and  Roanoke 21    . . 

Northwestern 120 

NORTH  OABOLnCA. 

Gaston  and  Raleiffh 67    .. 

*  Wilmington  and  Manchester 16S 

Wilmington  and  Weldon 162    .. 

North  Carolina  Centre 222 

fiOVIH  CABOUKl. 

South  Carolina  Railroad. 241    .. 

Greenville  and  Columbia 64  111 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina. ...    46   6( 

King's  Mountiun tt 

Laurens SI 

Spartanbui^  and  Union 66 


98    76 
10  196 


Raymond. 7    .• 

St  Francisville  and  WoodviUe. . .    28    .. 

Vicksburg  and  Brandon 60    .. 

Mobile  and  Ohio flS 

Memphis  and  Charleston 


GZOVGIA. 

Central 191 

Georgia 176 

Macon  and  Western 101 

Western  and  Atlantic 140 

Southwestern 61 

Rome  Branch 17 

Muscogee 71 

Atlanta  and  Westpoint 40   47 

MiUedgeville. 16 

Eatonton  and  MilledgeviUe 2S 

Wilkes II 

Athens  Branch. 89    . . 

Waynesboro'. tf 


ALABAMA. 

Monieomery  and  Weetpoint 88    •• 

Mobile  and  Ohio 88  3H 

Alabama  and  Tennessee 160 

Tuscumbia,  Courtland  and  Decator    44    .. 
Memj^iis  and  Charleston 

UOUWAVA. 

Carrollton 6  •• 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson 24  •  • 

Lake  Pontehartrain 6  .• 

Mexican  Gulf 27  •  • 

(Add  West  Feliciana  R.  R.— Ed.) 


70    68 

42    68 
..  1» 


Nashville  and  Chattanooga 

East  Tennessee  and  Geoi|pa 

East  Tennessae  and  Virginia 


*  Part  of  this  Una  is  in  Smith  Oavoitea. 
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'Memphis  and  Charleston 281) 

Winchester  and  Hnntsyille 60 

HobUeandOhio 119) 


KSMIUUaT. 

F^nkfort  and  Lexington. . . 
LouisTille  and  Frankfort. . . 
Maysrille  and  Lexington. . . 
Covington  and  Lexington. . . 
Lexington  and  Danville. . . . 
Louisville  and  Nashville. . . 
Mobile  and  Ohio 


28 

65 


70 

78 

87 

180 

89i 


186 

61 
24 
16 
84 
184 
66 
64 


XIBSOURL 

Paoifie 815 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph 200 

OHIO. 

Cleveland  and  Columbus.  •••.... 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie 

Dayton  and  Springfield  Braneh. . 

Findlay 

Little  Miami 

Mad  River 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield 

Xenia  aod  Columbus • 

Bellefontaine  and  Indiana 118 

Cincinnati  aod  Marietta 188 

Clevelaud  and  Pittsbuiv 98     . . 

Cleveland,  Norivalk  and  Toledo. .     . .     87 
Cleve »  Paioesville  and  Ashtabula.     . .  7H 

Columbus,  Urbana  and  Piqoa. 93 

Cine,  Wilmington  and  Zanesville.     . .  160 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton.     60     .  • 

Dayton  and  Western 

Dayton  and  Xenia 

Greenville  and  Miami 

Hamilton  and  Eaton 

HUUboro' 

Iron • 

Janetion 

Ohio  and  Indiana 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Ohio  Central 

Seioto  and  Hocking  Valley 

Steubenville  and  Indiana 

Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati 

Dayton  and  Michigan 

EatoD  and  Piqua 

Hudson  and  Akron  Branch 

Franklin  and  Warren  Braneh.  • . . 


..  85i 
..  16 
..  40 

.;  86 

..  87 
..  50 
..llOi 
..  126 
..  20 
81  104 
26  125 
..  120 
..  121 
..  110 
..  25 
..  80 
..  50 
..  80 


Enightstown  Branch 

Lawrencebnrg  and  Ihdianapolis. . 

Indiana  Central 

Richmond 

Newcastle  and  Richmond 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine. . . 

Peru  and  Indianapolis 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis 

Crawford  ville 

Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis. . . . 

Evansville  and  Illinois 

Martinsville  Branch 

Indiana  Northern 

Extension  of  the  Greenville  and 

Miami 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 


27     .. 
..  90* 

..  7U 
4 

..  27 

48  41 

231  50 

..  68 

26  .. 

72  .. 

26  24 

..  29 

100  85 

..     10 
..  160 


ILLXirOIB. 

niinois  Central 699 

Galena  and  Chicago • 94  88 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago 180^ 

Central  Military  Tract 125 

Peoria  and  0(]^uawka 100 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 145 

Northern  Cross  Koad ^ 54 

Sangamon  and  Morgan 54  .. 

Alton  and  Sangamon 72 

Aurora  Branch 13  .. 

StCharles 7  .. 

O'Fallon's  Coal  Road 8  .. 

Central 228  •• 

Southern 188  .. 

Pontiac 25  •• 

Teonmeeh  Branch 8  .  • 

Erie  and  Kalamaaoo 88  . . 

wnoomnr. 

Milwaukee  and'lfinissippi 20  180 

Fond  dn  Lao  <fe  Rock  Island  VaUey     ..  241 


88 


Buffalo^  Bayou  and  Brazos 


INDIANA. 

Kew-Albany    and    Salem    (with 
Branch  around  Lake  Michig^ 

of  64  miles) 117 

Jefferson  ville 50 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 86 

Shelbyville  Branch 16 

Rnshville  Branch 20 


Tbtal  number  ofmiie*  in  operation  and  in 
course  of  eonsiruction  in  the  united  States, 

Mite  in         MiIm  is 
op^nitian.      profnM.         Total. 

Maine. 815 128 442 

New-Hampshire..     489i....  47 686^ 

Vermont 880  ....  59 489 

Massachusetts....  1089  ....  67....  1156 

Rhode  Island 60  ....  8*2....     82 

Connectiont 547  ....261 808 


279 
16 


*  Thi9  Inelad«8  that  part  of  the  route  which  OMses 
thnragh  th«  states  of  MteiflsippI  sad  AlateBM. 


Total  in  N.  R....  2870*... .698....  8468i 


New-Tork.... 
New- Jersey.. - 
Pennsylvania.. 
Delaware..... 
Maryland 


MilMiB 
opcrmtioo. 

1826  . 

226  . 

1146  . 

16  . 

876  . 


MilOThi 
profcreM. 

-  744 

.  in 

.  774 

-  11 
.  125 


Total. 

.2671 
.  337 
.1920 
.  27 
.  501 
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Virginia... -•••  478  ..-•  818 

North  Carolina.  249 885 

South  Carolina.  840 298  - 

Georgia 764 229  - 

Alabama 121 189*. 

Mississippi . .  • .  •  98  ...  •  278  . 

Louisiana 68  ... .    —    . 

Texas —  ----     32  . 

Tennessee 112  ....  748  . 

Kentucky 98 404*. 

Ohio 828 1892*. 

Michigan..... •  427  ..--    —    - 

Indiana 600 906  . 

Illinois. 176  .-..1463  . 

Missouri.......  —  •-••   616  - 

Wisconsin 20  ....  421  . 


...1296 
...  684 
. ..  638 
...  988 
...  810* 
. . .  866 
. . .  63 
...  82 
...  860 
...  497* 
...  2720* 
...  427 
...1606 
...1639 
...  616 
...  441 


( Tear.  MUas. 

1828 '    8 

1829 28 

1880.    41 


Totel  in  Middle, 

W.&S.State6..  10,814*    10,878*      21,698 


RAILWAY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  UNI- 
TED  STATES. — The  extraordinary  progress 
of  the  United  States  in  railway  oonstmctioo, 
strikes  every  one  interested  in  the  current  his- 
tory of  passing  erents ;  and  the  success  of  this 
country  in  this  element  of  national  greatness 
is  at  once  an  index  of  the  energy  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people,  and  a  matter  of  admiral 
tion  to  other  nations.  The  railway  is  compara- 
tively a  new  method  of  transit  The  old  tram- 
roads  were,  in  some  degree,  in  use  in  the  ooal 
mines  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  first  regular 
railway  was  the  Stockton  and  Darllngton.which 
Wfte  constructed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  finish- 
ed in  December,  1826.  Some  time  in  1826  Mr. 
Stephenson  commenced  operating  this  road 
by  the  looomotiv&  Two  years  after  that,  in 
1827,  was  built  the  Quincy  railway,  in  Quin- 
cy,  Massachusetts.  It  was  only  three  miles 
in  length,  and  was  used  only  for  the  transit 
of  granite  from  the  ledges  to  tide-water.  In 
1829  there  was  constructed  some  twenty-five 
miles  of  railway  in  Pennsylvania,  for  coal 
purposes.  On  December  28,  1829,  thirteen 
miles  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  in 
Maryland,  were  opened.  In  1831  there  were 
six  miles  of  railway  in  South  Carolina.  In 
1882,  seventeen  miles  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  railway  were  opened.  In  1832  Ken- 
tucky bad  sbc  miles  of  railway  constructed. 
In  1836  Virginia  had  twelve  miles;  New- 
Jersey,  thirty-four  miles;  Debiware,  sixteen 
miles;  Alabama,  forty-six  miles;  and  Louisi- 
ana, forty  milea.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railway  finished  in  the  United  States  in 
1832  was  one  hundred  and  thirt]^-one;  in 
1833,  five  hundred  and  seventjr-six  miles. 
The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
progress  from  year  to  year,  firom  the  earliest 
period  mentioned  above,  throughout  the 
United  States: 


64 

181 

676 

762 

918 

1,102 

1887 1,421 

1888 1,848 

1889 1,920 

1840 2,167 


1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 


Tear. 

1841.. 
1842.. 
1848.. 
1844.. 
1846.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 


8,319 

....  8^77 

4,174 

4,811 

4^611 

4^870 

6,336 

6,682 

....  6,SM 

....  7.366 

9,090 

1862 11,666 


RAILROAD  PROSPECTS  AND  PRO 
GRESS.* — Position  of  Tenkxssxb  dt  uf> 
XRBNOB  TO  Railroads — Duty  of  thb  Staib 

IN  CoNSTRUOnNG   RoADS — ^ThiIR    InFLUXVO, 
80CIALLT,    INDU8TBIALLT    AND    POLRIGALLT— 

What  the  South  should  do  to  bboadt  oa 

BKTAIN    PoWKB — GbOWTH  OF  THK  RaIUMUD 

Ststkm,  kto.,  eto — In  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  star  of  empire  has  Men  west- 
ward. Population,  wealth,  refinement,  intel- 
ligence, have  all  been  sweeping  into  the  great 
western  valley.  The  crowning  achieremeots 
of  them  all,  the  telegraph  and  the  ndlroad, 
twin  sisters,  are  now  ready,  and  waiting  to 
perform  their  glorious  mission  in  elevation  . 
and  perfecting  our  civilizatioo  and  our  pro- 
gress. 

I  stand  upon  the  soil  of  Tenneasee,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  in  its  proud  capitaL  Tenoeesee^ 
the  first  growth  of  western  progress ;  Temiea- 
see,  where  sleep  two  preadents  <rf  this  re- 
public, the  man  of  iron  will,  who  tfarotUed 
the  British  lion,  and  he  whose  career  of  fiune 
and  honor  has  just  now  ended  in  the  glooB 
of  death  1  a  state  with  a  million  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  with  inexhaustible  agricultural,  mins- 
ral  and  manufacturing  reeouroea  in  embryo 
or  in  development;  with  public  credit  eotir^ 
unimpaired,  and  with  none  of  the  tzsmmcii 
of  public  debt 

Gentlemen,  should  Teimeisee  deep  m  tha 
age  of  progress!  In  her  central  ntoatiao, 
with  her  wealth  and  her  reeoaroea,  and  a 
country  as  fiivored  as  any  upon  wbicfa  the 
light  of  Gkxl's  sun  has  ever  shone,  shooid 
Tennessee  ^eep,  and  let  the  star  of  west- 
ward progress  pass  over  her,  leaving  her 
upon  me  horizon  rather  than  in  the  senith  t 
I  think  I  see  it  and  hear  it  in  every  thing 
around  me — never,  never!  Tou  are  pre- 
pared, then,  to  act,  gentlemen ;  the  aooth  de- 
mands it  from  you — the  southwest,  in  whose 
councils  you  are  destined  to  lead.  The  eyca 
of  all  the  states  are  upon  your  legislatnn^ 
which  is  now  in  session,  and  which  I  am  in- 
formed, and  which  I  in  part  know,  is  one  af 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  that  has 
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titer  met  ia  your  capital  All  tbeir  public 
works  are  striking  for  your  state  to  radiate 
through  it,  and  to  project  to  the  north,  the 
east,  3ie  south  and  the  west,  making  Nash- 
▼ille,  indeed,  a  aueen  city — a  depot  of  travel 
and  of  freights  for  the  great  lakes  and  the 
gnlf  of  Mezico-^for  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  mighty  northwest 

Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  improTement  and 
progress  which  has  descended  upon  you,  is 
sweeping  down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  prodncing  its  wonderful  results  in  an  of 
the  states  to  the  southward  of  your  limita 
It  is  for  you,  legislators,  the  first  to  sit  during 
this  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  to  lead 
the  way  and  direct  the  spirit  of  the  times  to 
immediate  and  practical  results.  Indicate 
your  course  of  policy,  and  let  it  be  a  broad 
and  liberal  one,  something  worthy  of  a  great 
state  like  Tennessee;  and  believe  me,  when  I 
Bay  it,  that  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will 
unite  upon  the  same  platform  of  improve* 
ment  with  you,  and  that  Alabama  and  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas  will  respond  to  the  extent 
of  their  means  and  capacities.  These  states 
are  but  in  the  infimcy  of  process  and  im- 
provement, and  are  now  looking  to  yon  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  system  which  hencefor- 
ward shall  en^haticallv  be  known  as  the 
§outhtDe$tem  system.  With  your  resolutions 
and  acts  in  their  hands,  the  friends  of  im- 
provement maj  walk  boldly,  and  I  believe 
triumphantly,  mto  the  legislatures  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Loinsiana,  whidi  are  soon  to  be  in 
session. 

Gentlemen,  with  all  your  wonderful  re- 
sources, you  are,  perhaps,  worse  off  than  any 
state  in  me  Union  with  regard  to  a  market 
Too  are  shut  in  by  mountains  on  the  one 
side,  and  on*the  other  shut  of  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  little  streams  which  you  call 
*  rivers,"  which  drag  their  slow  length  along, 
and  approximate  to  John  Randolph's  idea  of 
the  Ohio,  a  river  which,  when  it  is  not  locked 
up  in  ice,  has  run  dry  of  water.  How  can 
such  a  state  work  out  a  high  destiny  ?  If  we 
must  be  dependent  upon  her  slow  wagons, 
though  they  run  upon  turnpikes,  her  beautifol 
Kashville  might  as  well  be  a  Timbuctoo, 
for  what  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  know 
of  it  God  may  have  given  you  coal 
and  iron  sufficient  to  work  the  spindles  and 
navies  of  the  world ;  but  they  will  sleep  in 
your  everlasting  hills  until  the  trumpet  of 
Gabriel  shall  sound,  unless  yon  can  do  some- 
thing better  than  build  iumpike$,  Tou  may 
have  granaries  sufficiently  stocked  to  feed 
mankind,  but  mankind  will  starve  and  perish 
before  a  bushel  of  grain  can  reach  them. 

I  honor  the  spirit  which  has  ffiven  to  your 
state,  in  her  turnpikes^  the  very  best  common 
roads  in  the  world.  Honor  to  Tennessee  for 
her  liberal  state  and  individual  contributions. 
These  turnpikes  were  a  great  march  in  ad- 
vance^ and  are  but  the  pioneers  of  other  im- 


provements.  They  are  a  step  in  progress; 
though  like  the  haiod  loom  and  die  flat-boat, 
and  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel,  they 
have  become  obsoleta  To  rest  upon  these 
turnpikes,  and  to  go  no  further,  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  the  act  of  the  old  hand-loom 
weavers  who  conspired  against  steam,  or  the 
scribes  and  copyists  who  rebelled  against  the 
printing  press,  as  an  inventkm  of  the  devil 
and  Dr.  Faustus. 

You  have  about  1,000  miles  of  turnpike, 
which  have  cost  on  an  average  $8,000  per 
mile,  or  $8,000,000.  These  are  now  paymg 
but  small  money  dividends.  The  reason  is, 
that  turnpikes  are  very  costly  modes  of  com- 
munication, and  will  invite  no  other  trade 
than  that  which  of  neeesHiy  belongs  to  them. 
Charles  EUet,  Esq.,  of  the  Virginia  Public 
Works,  estimates  the  freights  on  turnpikes 
to  cost  16  and  20  cents  per  too  per  mile; 
whilst  on  railroads  they  are  but  2^  cents,  and 
canals,  1^  cents.  Tet,  gentlemen,  these  monfy 
dividends  are  but  a  small  consideratioa  I 
am  told  by  intelligent  gentlemen  along  the 
route  of  jom  tiunpikes,  that  land  has  ap- 
nreciated  in  value  from  $a  to  $10  per  acre. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  roads  have  more  than 
paid  for  themselvea  Take  a  road  of  100  miles, 
and  suppose  a  cost  of  $5,000  per  mile,  $600,- 
000,  and  suppose  land  on  each  side  for  five 
miles  back  to  be  raised  in  value  only  70  cents 
an  acre,  you  have  the  whole  of  the  invest- 
ment! 1  defy  the  proof  that  the  average 
advancement  has  not  reached  this  figure. 
If,  then,  with  this  imperfect  and  now  almost 
obsolete  mode  of  communication,  so  much 
has  been  added  to  the  value  of  your  landed 
property,  how  much  may  you  expect  from 
thkt  physically  perfect  mode  whica  is  ctdled 
a  railroad,  and  which  can  carry  off  the  sur- 
plus of  your  lands  at  one  fifth  the  present  cost 
of  domg  it,  as  well  as  increase  tne  demand 
for  this  surplus. 

Do  you  ask  how  it  is  that  a  railroad  or  a 
canal  raises  the  price  of  land  ?  The  case  is 
simple.  I  will  take  for  illustration  tiiat  of  a 
planter  having  to  do  fifty  miles  of  wagoning, 
and  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  are  wagoned 
from  100  to  200  milea  Suppose  the  waeon- 
iog  be  to  Nashville :  can  thb  cost  less  Uian 
$2  per  bale  I— commissions  at  Nashville,  <fec., 
50  cents — freight  by  the  river  to  New-Orleans^ 
$1  60— insurance,  60  cts.— total,  $4  60.  Now, 
suppose  a  railroad  direct  to  New-Orleans  from 
this  planter's  door,  and  2^  cents  the  ton  per 
mile  be  charged,  say  650  miles,  we  have 
$8  50,  a  saving  of  $1  per  bale.  Now,  on  a 
tract  of  1,000  acres,  pnxlucing  600  bales,  we 
have  a  saving  of  $500^  or  50  cents  on  each 
acre,  to  say  nothing  of  saving  in  return 
freights,  travel,  Ac  Fif^  cents  is  the  inter- 
est on  $10.  But  this,  gentlemen,  shows 
nothing  like  the  truth,  as  all  experience 
proves.  Proximity  to  market,  and  the  capa- 
city to  take  advantage  of  all  its  phases^  ooo- 
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venieDee  of  aoceM  to  tl&e  world,  the  geoend 
comforts  and  safety  at  nilroeids,  the  new 
lands  wbidi  they  lirin^  into  eultiTatioo,  and 
the  enhanoed  demand  for  mterior  products  of 
every  description  which  they  mduoey  even 
down  to  the  smallest  ones  of  the  dairy  and 
the  iarm*yard — all,  taken  together,  sw^  the 
increase  m  the  value  of  land,  near  to  which 
a  railroad  passes,  from  |5  to  $10,  and  in  fa- 
vored spots  even  $20  an  acre. 

For  example,  suppose  a  railroad  runoiog 
through  one  of  your  counties— DavidsoD,  for 
example — ^thirty  miles  long,  having  cost  $15,- 
000  the  mile,$450,000,  and  suppose  the  lands 
on  each  side  for  fifteen  miles  back  to  be  raised 
in  value  but  $1.80  per  acre,  you  have  the 
whole  of  the  investment  at  once  returned  to 


as  it  is,  says  Mr.  Segar,  pay  moeb  more,  bat 
that  it  is  oompelled  to  take  up  much  of  the 
original  superstructure. 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  raihoadt  produce  iH 
of  these  results,  can  you  justify  yourselves  in 
remaittiog  without  them  f  You  cani^ot,  tad 
I  think  you  acknowledge  it  What  then  is  to 
be  done,  and  where  are  yon  to  begin  I 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  firat  duty  of  the 
state  to  lead  off,  and  she  as  mo^  owes  this 
to  her  people  as  she  does  the  duty  of  pnh 
tecting  their  lives  and  their  property,  or  any 
other  act  of  government  In  all  bistoiy, 
government  has  been  held  bound  to  oonstn»fc 
and  keep  up  the  public  highways  of  tht 
country.  We  are  all  fiuniliar  with  the  mag- 
nificent highways  of  M  Rome ;  the  ruins  of 


the  county  the  moment  the  road  is  finished,  which  give  us  no  meagre  idea  of  the  mafnrift* 
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Will  not  the  increase  be  double  this  I — to  say 
noting  of  the  ordinary  dividends  on  roads, 
which  are  seldom  lees  than  the  usual  per  cent- 
age  on  capital  and  industry. 
If  nothing  more  were  said,  would  not  the 

Timeni  be  irresistible? 
take  the  position  that  there  is  not  in  the 
world  an  interest  more  promising  at  this  mo- 
ment than  that  of  railroads.   In  England  they 
are  paying  an  average  dividend  of  44-  per 
cent  on  the  present  value  of  shares,  being 
much  more  than  the  average  interest  of  mo- 
ney.   In  the  United  State^  the  average  pro- 
fit is  stated  by  the  Railroad  Journal  at  5  per 
cent    I  know  it  will  be  said  there  has  been 
a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  railroad  stocks 
In  both  countries,  and  that  in  England  hun* 
dreds  of  millions  have  been  lost    I  admit  it ; 
but  can  human  prudence  guard  against  occa- 
sional extravagances  in  every  branch  of  af- 
fairs, particularly  in  novel  ones  f    Where  the 
touchstone  of  experience  cannot  be  supplied, 
profligacy  and  recklessness  will  result     But 
this  period  has  gone  by;  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  us  that  we  b^in  with  all  the  experience 
which  it  has  cost  the  world  hundreds  of  mil- 
Hoos  to  acquire.    If  these  oceasional  disasters 
in  railroads  be  made  any  thing  o^  let  us  ask  | 
in  what  department  of  business  have  there 
been  fewer  disasters  f  '  Certainly  not  io  eom- 
meree^  for,  gentlemen,  in  the  item  of  banks 
alone,  the  country  lost  in  ten  years  $160,000,^ 
000 ;  certainly  not  in  manvfacture*^  for  we 
know  that  this  interest  continually  fluctuates, 
and  that  large  capitals  are  often  sunk  in  a 
few  years ;  not  even  in  agriculture,  for  you 
will  all  remember  the  shipwreck  which  oame 
upon  the  planters  after  the  bursting  of  the 
banking  bubble  in  1887.    The  Ma!«iachu8etts 
and  the  Georgia  railroads  are  now  paying  8 
per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  10  and  12.    llie 
Georgia  railroad,  fi^m  Atlanta  to  Augusta, 
paid  6  per  cent  in  the  first  she  months  from 
the  time  of  its  completion;  and  in  1847,  10 

Ssr  cent  on  a  capital  of  $2,200,000.    The 
altimore  and  Ohio  road,  on  a  cost  of  $50,000 
per  mile,  pays  6^  cents ;  and  would,  imfinished 


cenoe  of  that  ancient  empve.    The  prineipls 
is»  that  communication  snould  be  left  opSB 
and  free,  and  that  the  people,  with  tfaeir  pnv 
ducts^  should  paw  easily  and  ecqpomically 
where  they  list;  and  that  thia  la  the  duty  of 
government    Now,  in  the  progress  of  seieoM 
and  civilisation,  it  has  been  discovered  tlnA 
the  old  sixty-feet  road  cot  through  tiie  woodi 
is  not  such  a  speedy  and  free  and  dieap  modt 
of  oommuoication  as  is  adequate  to  the  wanli 
of  a  people  who  are  advancing  in  the  modeiB 
ratio  of  civilisation  and  improvement    Is  the 
government  then  doing  its  duty  when  it  ad> 
berea  to  these  roads  t    Should  not  govern- 
ment be  prof^ressive,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the  people  t    If  they  aak  brea^ 
should  it  give  them  a  stone  f    In  ita  ooD9«ruD> 
tion  of  roada,  government  should  avail  itself 
of  all  the  improvements  of  the  ag«.    The 
most  economical  and  best  road,  upon  die 
whde,  flhosld  be  adopted ;  be  tUs  elay  road, 
Macadam  road,  or  tuinpikeu    Yon  have  ad- 
mitted the  argument  in  regard  to  tompikeiL 
Does  it  change  the  principle  to  go  a  etep 
further!    Tour  turnpike  grade  solidifies  tht 
roads,  at  large  expense,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  ordinary  vehides  of  travel    lliese  vefai* 
cles  aro  gettiqg  out  of  popuUur  ose,  and  are 
being  substituted  by  a  dinerent  claas,  which 
re<}Qfare  a  different  description  of   road,  to 
wit :  a  road  of  parallel  sills,  with  Iron  bai^ 
to  reeist  the  friction,  inst^  of  rocks  and 
gravel    Now,  gentlemen,  if  all  the  world  m 
adopting  this  description  of  road,  and  if  the 
old  highways  are  clumsy  and  expeneive,  and 
behind  the  times,  it  is  a  perfect  mo^ery  ta 
say  that  government  must  adhero  to  them. 
azid  18  doing  its  duty  in  going  no  further. 
The  railroad  is  nothing  but  the  oommoo  road 
made  perfeeL   The  cars,  the  engines,  Ac,  and 
the  working  of  them,  are  a  different  matter, 
and  these  aiay  be  left  to  Individnak  as  wa 
now  leaye  them  io  work  their  own  carriages 
and  wagonsL    Henoe  I  interpret  the  duty  of 
government  In  keeping  up  its  roada,  to  ineatt 
simply  that  the  roads  should  be  adequate  te 
the  reqauraments  of  the  kind  of  vehide 
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prefeiTed  and  used,  whether  it  be  carriage, 
wagoD,  or  railroad  car.  To  accommodate 
aolelj  and  proYide  solely  for  ooe  daas  of 
vehicles,  and  that  the  meanest  and  the  worst, 
would  be  to  retain  the  old  trial  by  battle,  the 
fictionfl  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  or  any 
other  of  the  legal  caprices  of  our  respectable 
ancestors.  But  if  this  argument  in  favor  of 
goyemment'a  building  railroads  be  not  grant- 
ed, let  ufl  sappoee,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
aay  from  iaundations,  it  became  entirely  im- 
possible to  use  the  common  roads  or  turn- 
pikes at  aa^  time  for  travel,  would  govern- 
ment be  entirely  exonerated  from  the  duty  of 
fiving  the  people  outlet  and  communication  ? 
s  it  not  practically  impossible  now  for  the 
people  to  use  the  ordinary  highways,  and 
compete  in  industry  and  progress  with  their 
neignbors  all  over  the  world  f 

Tet,  I  would  not  stretch  the  aigument  so 
far  as  to  say  that  government  should  exclu- 
sively construct  the  railroads  of  the  country ; 
oor  do  I  pretend  to  advocate  the  policy  of 
grading  and  laying  down  the  track  and  the  iron 
at  public  expense,  though  my  parallel  may 
have  carried  me  thus  far.  I  am  in  favor  of 
leaving  every  thinf  possible  to  individual  en- 
terprise, because  I  oelieve  individuals  can 
operate  with  more  success  and  economy.  If 
individual  enterprise  were  adequate  to  the 
construction  of  railroads,  I  should  be  williog 
to  leave  the  matter  there ;  but  as  it  is  not, 
and  as  it  is  conceded  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  power,  the  necessity  devolves 
upon  the  states.  I  say  individual  enterprise 
is  not  adequate.  It  has  not  been  found  so  in 
coramnnities  where  dense  population  and  ad- 
vanced industry  have  generated  enormous 
surplus  capital;  how  much  less  must  it  be 
adecjuate  in  the  sparse  popuhitionand  meagre 
savings  of  a  country  like  the  southwest  1 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  has  granted  state 
aid  to  her  roads  to  the  extent  of  $6,600,000 ; 
Oeoigia,  $3.500,000 :  Virginia,  three  fifths  to 
all  roads ;  Michigan,  $6,000,000 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, which  we  had  thought  fast  asleep, 
$2,000,000  to  a  single  road.  In  no  state  have 
railroads  succeeded  without  some  such  aid, 
and  where  they  have  been  extensively  adopt- 
ed, this  state  aid  has  been  the  great  impulse. 
Without  it,  few  of  these  brilliant  results 
would  have  been  achieved.  Without  it,  we, 
io  particular,  should  linger  along  for  a  genera- 
tion in  effecting  what  others  have  done  in  four 
or  five  years.  We  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Every  day  increases  the  distance  between  our- 
selves and  our  enterprising  neighbors,  and 
makes  the  contest  between  us  a  more  hope- 
less one. 

You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  state 
of  New- York  has  outstretched  her  hands 
to  the  extent  of  millions  in  aid  of  her  public 
works,  and  that  she  is  reaping  the  fruits 
in  ten  thousand  ways.  They  luive  already 
repaid  their  cost  over  and  over  in  the  en- 
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haneement  of  property  and  in  dividends.  In 
a  few  years  tne  revenue  of  these  works  wUl 
free  the  people  of  that  state  for  ever  from 
taxation.  A  single  act  of  legislation  has  ap- 
propriated $12,000,000  for  the  enlargement 
of  tne  Erie  Canal. 

Pennsylvania,  it  was  thought,  had  bank- 
rupted herself  by  her  enormous  debt  contract* 
ed  for  internal  improvements.  Her  example 
of  repudiation  was  pointed  to  as  a  striiiing 
example  of  the  impolicy  of  huge  state  aid  to 
railroads.  But  what  is  the  fact  in  Pennsyl- 
vania t  Is  she  not  infinitely  richer  from  her 
public  works  ?  Has  slie  not  redeemed  her 
honor,  and  do  not  these  works  already  enable 
her  to  maintain  her  engagements  promptly  7 
Gentlemen,  with  all  the  hberal  appropriations 
by  states  in  aid  of  railroads,  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  public  weal  or  credit  has 
permanently  suffered.  I  defy  a  single  ex- 
ample. Where  large  and  unproductive  debts 
have  been  created,  it  has  not  been  for  Uiis 
purpose.  It  has  been  for  banks,  which  add 
nothing  permanent  to  wealth,  and  in  passing 
away  leave  no  traces  behind  them.  A  rail- 
roaci  is  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity— it  is  so  much  value  that  stands  there 
and  cannot  be  destroyed ;  and  a  state  might 
as  soon  expect  to  bankrupt  herself  by  such  in- 
vestments, iudiciously  made,  as  a  vender  of 
patent  medicines  bankrupt  himself  by  ex- 
travagant expenditures  in  advertisements 

The  safe  and  sound  rule  is  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  individual  enterprise  halfway  in 
the  matter  of  railroads,  and  stimulate  it  on- 
ward by  liberal  grants.  For  example,  let  the 
policy  be  a  permanent  one:  that  whenever 
a  company  has  paid  in  its  stock  and  com- 
pleted its  grading  and  its  woodwork,  and  is 
ready  for  the  iron,  that  the  state  will  furnish 
this  iron,  by  endorsing  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
pany. These  bonds  will  then  be  readily  ne- 
gotiable. It  will  not  be  creating  a  state 
debt ;  for  who  can  doubt  that  the  roads  will 
be  able  to  pay  promptly  the  interest  on  the 
bonds?  If  the  railroad  pays  a  dividend  of 
but  two  to  three  per  cent  per  annum,  (and 
what  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  not  pay- 
ing twice  as  much  ?)  it  can  redeem  these  out- 
standing bonds,  which  will  amount  to  only 
one  third  or  one  half  of  the  whole  capital  of 
the  road ;  or  if  we  take  the  almost  impossible 
case  that  the  company  cannot  keep  down  the 
nterest,  the  state  has  its  lien  upon  all  its 
works,  and  can,  of  course,  sell  out  and  reim- 
burse herself  at  any  moment ;  and  what  road 
wiU  not  seJl  for  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
iron? 

This  system  will  work  well,  for  it  may 
properly  be  left  to  private  enterprise  to  select 
its  routes^  and  there  is  no  danger  that  these 
will  be  too  numerous.  Men  are  generally 
wide  awake  to  their  own  interest;  and  in  this 
enlightened  period,  when  there  is  so  much 
Imowledge  and  experience  abroad  in  regard  to 
31 
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railroads,  errors  can  hardlj  happen.  Rootes 
that  are  not  demanded  or  likely  to  be  profit- 
able, will  scarcely  secure  the  investments  of 
shrewd  and  calculating  capitalists.  Bat  even 
if  the  state  were  to  sink  some  of  her  capital 
in  this  manner,  and  incur  some  permanent 
public  debt,  in  what  more  glorious  cause 
could  it  be  done !  States  are  ever  ready  to 
bankrupt  themselves  with  debt  for  fleets, 
and  armies,  and  wars.  Ours  is  a  measure  of 
peace;  and  whatever  permanent  debt,  be  it 
remembered,  that  it  brings,  it  brings  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
every  description  of  property,  the  tax-pay- 
ing fund  to  meet  this  debt 

Oentlemen,  it  is  high  time  that  the  south 
and  the  west  should  do  something  to  gain  a 
position  in  this  confederacy  which  is  not  de- 
pendent and  degrading.  We  must  seek  for 
some  more  profitable  investments  of  our 
capital  than  those  we  have  relied  up3n  in  the 
past.  Why  are  we  for  ever  nerveless,  in  debt, 
and  without  surplus  for  any  purpose,  and 
must  run  off  to  the  north  whenever  we  would 
procure  a  little  capital  to  work  n  mill-site  or 
dam  a  river  f  We  invest  nearly  every  thing 
in  a  staple  which  is  for  ever  at  one  extreme 
or  the  other.  We  are  offered  large  prices 
when  we  have  none  to  sell ;  but  when  our 
warehouses  are  laden  with  it,  we  can  find  no- 
body willing  to  buy. 

The  construction  of  a  system  of  railroads 
at  the  south,  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages, 
will  have  this :  that  it  will  divert  a  large  slave 
force  into  more  profitable  channels  than  agri- 
culture. The  planters  will  find  inducements 
to  employ  a  portion  of  their  force  in  all  the 
works  of  grading,  embankments,  cutting  tim- 
ber and  fuel,  bridging,  <&c.  Inde'ed,  by  the 
employment  almost  of  the  surplus  labor  of  the 
plantations,  railroads  might  in  many  cases  be 
constructed,  being  thus  almost  a  clear  gain  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  We  already  find 
these  vfork  subscriptions,  as  they  are  called, 
have  become  popular  in  the  south. 

But  not  only  will  this  division  of  labor  occur, 
which  will  be  very  great,  but  the  construction 
of  railroads,  in  leading  to  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  a  country,  m  giving 
them  an  outlet  and  in  promoting  manufactures, 
in  securing  them  an  expeditious  and  safe  ac- 
cess to  market — for  this  has  been  the  result 
every  where,  gentlemen,  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, New-York  and  New-England — the  con- 
struction of  railroads  will  lead  to  other  diver- 
sions of  labor  and  capital,  which  must  be 
freatly  beneficial  to  the  south;  and  we  cannot 
ope  to  bring  about  these  diversions  by  any 
other  meana 

Upon  whom  are  we  dependent  for  our  man- 
ufacturing necessities  f — the  shoes  on  our  feet, 
the  hat  on  our  head,  the  doth  in  our  coat,  the 
shirt  that  we  wear,  down  to  the  very  pin  and 
button  that  fastens  it  ? — ^answer,  the  north :  a 
people  who  are  becoming  in  a  large  part  hos- 


tile to  us  in  interest  and  in  feeling — ^who  have 
estimated  our  connection  by  the  dollars  that 
it  would  bring  them — who  have  exoommuni- 
cated  us  as  slaveholders  at  the  sacred  altar, 
and  thanked  Ood  they  were  not  like  us  poor 
publicans ;  a  people  who  have  enticed  away 
our  slaves,  mobbed  us  when  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  reclaim  them,  and,  like  the  hard  Egyp- 
tian task-masters,  continued  to  exact  the  tak 
of  brick  after  they  have  taken  away  from  m 
the  straw  with  which  we  could  make  it ;  for, 
gentlemen,  the  north  realizes  oat  of  our  cottoi 
fields  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  and,  in  the 
mannfacturing  which  she  conducts  for  \a, 
makes  a  clear  annual  profit  of  over  $40,000,- 
000  per  annum. 

But  when  we  come  to  commerce — that  com- 
merce which  has  made  the  north  great  and 
powerful — how  much  of  it  is  the  resolt  of 
southern  labor  t  The  whole  carrying  trade  of 
your  products  and  the  return  cargoes  are  en- 
tirely m  their  hands,  bringing  them  a  profit  of 
their  own  showing  of  $40,000,000  more  per 
annum.  And  this,  too,  (gentlemen,  when,  W 
fore  the  revolution  and  before  our  pretcnt 
government,  tlie  southern  colonies,  with  a  less 
population  than  New-England,  New-York  sod 
Pennsylvania,  exported  abroad  diredljf  nearly 
five  times  as  much  produce.  In  the  saint 
period,  Carolina  and  Georgia  exported  twice 
the  value  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New-England.  In  the  years  from  1821  to 
1880,  New- York  alone  exceeded  these  states. 

Here,  then,  are  eighty  millions  of  dollars 
taken  annually  from  us,  and  which  legitimate- 
ly should  have  been  retained  in  our  midst,  and 
which  will  yet  be  retained  here,  if  we  are  true 
to  ourselves. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  how  much  more  docs 
the  north  receive  from  us  annually  in  the  sop- 
port  of  her  schools  and  her  colleges,  her  e<k» 
tors,  her  authors  and  her  clergy,  her  Saratogas 
and  her  Newports,  her  allurements  of  variooi 
kinds  t — ^and  more  than  all,  how  much  do  her 
citizens,  who  come  among  us  to  gather  wealth, 
return  home  with,  to  build  up  those  ocdotol 
interests  there  which  are  the  wonders  of  the 
world!  Is  there  any  redprocity,  sirv  f  Who 
of  the  north  "  reads  a  southern  book* — tbfy 
have  said  this  themselves  sneeringly  —  who 
visits  a  southern  watering-place — attends  a 
southern  college  ?  I  Uiink  it  would  be  safe  to 
estimate  the  amount  which  is  lost  to  us  an- 
nually by  our  vassalage  to  the  north  at  $100,- 
000,000.  Great  God !  does  Ireland  sustain  a 
more  degrading  relation  to  Great  Britain  I 
Will  we  not  tiirow  off  this  humiliating  de- 
pendence, and  act  for  oorselveaf  What  a 
country  would  be  the  south,  could  we  ret^ 
this  money  at  home ;  what  ships  and  navies 
we  should  have — what  dense  metropoUtan 
and  magnificent  cities — ^what  manufactoriqg 
establishments,  making  every  hill  and  valley 
vocal  with  the  whirl  of  machinery — what 
railroads,  radiating  to  every  village  and  tovi^ 
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like  tiie  arteiies  from  the  hniiuui  heart — ^what 
nuDeral  reaoorces  developed — ^whftt  watering- 
places,  crowded  with  wealth  and  fasfaion  and 
beauty — ^what  schools  and  colleges,  in  which 
oar  BOOS  should  be  reared  to  fidelity  to  their 
native  south — ^what  dense  population — what 
wttdth  and  what  power! — ^and  yet  we  are 
DOW  poor  and  scattered,  and  in  this  isolation 
and  oependence  of  oar  condition,  afhud  almost 
of  oar  very  shadows  upon  the  waU. 

Throw  off  this  yoke  of  bondage,  and  begin 
to  show  your  manhood  at  once.  We  are  poor 
and  suppliant,  whereas  we  should  be  rich  and 
great.  In  a  question  between  the  north  and 
south,  I  prefer  the  south.  Charity  begins  at 
home.  Not  that  I  love  CsBsar  leas,  but  Rome 
more.  Whatever  divisions  exist  in  southern 
politics,  there  can  be  none  upon  this  of  South- 
em  Industrial  Independence.  Fire-eater  and 
compromiser  must  fuX  meet  here,  unless  they 
go  beyond  Scripture,  and  love  others  better 
than  themselves.  Here  is  a  separate  state  ac- 
tion upon  which  all  must  agree — ^that  of  loom, 
and  spindle,  and  locomotive.  This  is  the  extent 
of  ray  **  fire-eating."  **  If  it  be  treaaan,  make 
the  most  of  it  V* 

**Let  Q8  tlieD  be  iip  and  doing 
With  a  heart  lor  every  fole ; 
Still  rwolving,  atlll  punaing, 
Laara  to  labtr  and  to  waU." 

Gentlemen,  I  am  among  you  as  a  delegate 
firom  New-Orleans,  to  speak  to  you  upon  thi% 
subject  of  railroads,  and  invoke  your  action 
with  hers.  I  wish  I  had  more  power  of  pop- 
ular oratory  to  speak  to  you  and  to  rouse  you 
into  action;  but  my  efforts  have  generally 
been  in  a  different  neld,  and  one  in  which  I 
hope  I  have  been  able  to  do  the  south  some 
service.  I  have  never  once  faltered  in  that 
field,  and  I  trust  in  God  I  never  shall  in  any 
time  of  trial  and  of  difficulty. 

In  every  period  of  your  history,  gentlemen, 
New-Orleans  has  been  your  commercial  centre 
— ^your  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Yoa  are  as  familiar  with  its  highways  and  its 
by-ways  as  we  are  ourselves— its  places  of 
£aahiooable  resort  and  amusement  Why,  al- 
most every  other  man  that  we  meet  in  our 
streets  in  the  wintry  season  is  a  Tennessean, 
and  half  the  witching  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
the  female  form,  which  makes  Chartres  street 
a  very  eastern  bazaar,  traces  its  origin  to  Ten- 
nessee. When  New-Orleans  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  and  the  French,  you  vowed,  by 
all  Uie  powers,  she  should  be  yours^  and  you 
got  her.  When  New  Orleans  was  menaced 
by  an  insulting  foe,  whose  watchword  was 
booty  and  b€«uty,  Uie  glorious  chief  of  the 
Hermitage  swore  **  by  the  Eternal,"  she  should 
be  saved,  and  you  sayed  her.  Tennessee  and 
Louisiana  have  ever  been  linked  together; 
and  whom  God  and  your  rifles  have  put  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder.  We  ratend, 
gentlemen,  to  preserve  this  relationship  to  you. 


We  intend  that  you  shall  not  ffo  off  to  the 
board,  to  Charleston,  Savannui  or  Richmond, 
dear  as  they  are  to  us,  or  any  where  else,  but 
shall  stand  by  us»  and  we  will  stand  by  yoo, 
and  our  growth  and  our  power  shall  be  to- 
gether. You  may  set  that  down  as  a  foct,  do 
what  you  please.  If  you  will  not  come  to  us, 
we  come  to  you.  "Mahomet  comes  to  the 
mountain,"  &c^  <&c. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  ^ive  you  a  history  of 
New-Orleans.  In  her  infancy  she  bid  fair  to 
be  a  very  Colossus,  and  to  outstride,  in  her 
march  to  conomercial  greatness,  almost  every 
other  mart  upon  the  continent,  making  of  her- 
self another  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Venice,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  in  poetry — 

^'The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  dty 
Oonaiateth  of  ail  natioiUb*' 

New-Orleans  has  suffered  herself  to  sleep 
soundly  in  the  arms  of  all  the  prosperity 
which  the  God  of  nature  seemed  to  have 
showered  upon  her.  Like  Achilles  of  old, 
she  conceived  that  a  Deity  had  lent  her  armor, 
and,  as  the  pet  child  of  destiny,  she  must  be 
for  ever  invulnerable.  Bewildered  in  her 
dreams  of  eastern  magnificence  and  rank,  as 
she  contemplated  herself  at  the  very  foot  and 
receptacle  of  all  the  greatest  and  most  ma^ 
nificent  rivers  upon  earth,  which  rippled  m 
their  distant  sources  among  the  mighty  gorges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 


•«  Where  rolia  the  Oregon, 


And  hears  no  aound,  aave  its  own  daahlngs ;" 

with  fifteen  great  states  of  the  confederacy 
claimed  to  be  inalienably  tributary  to  her,  and 
as  many  more,  perhaps,  in  embryo;  with  ^ 
position  which  looks  out  upon  the  beautifid 
and  glowing  islands  of  the  gulf,  or  over  equa- 
torial climes,  tracing  the  magnificent,  yet  un- 
developed empires  of  South  America;  the 
connecting  link  between  two  great  continents^ 
with  almost  the  control  of  that  isthmus-ooo- 
nection  over  which  it  has  been  fondly  con- 
ceived the  rich  commerce  of  eastern  climes 
might  be  diverted,  New-Orleans,  like  a  pet 
child  of  destiny,  has  laughed  the  doubter  into 
scorn,  and  said  unto  herself,  **  Go  to — lot  us 
take  our  restr— eat,  drink  and  be  merry ;"  and 
who  shall  gainsay  us?  Let  the  waves  beat; 
we  are  upon  the  everlas  ing  rocks,  against 
which  their  fury  shall  be  expended  in  vain. 
We  shall  tithe  and  tax,  and  levy  contributions 
upon  the  world,  as  we  bold  the  keys  of  so 
much  of  its  wealth  I  Shall  we  delve  and  spin 
who  are  Nature's  great  custom-house  officers, 
administering  her  tariffs  and  her  revenues? 
Away  with  your  fears  and  your  admonitions  I 

*•  We  care  not,  fortune,  irhat  you  u«  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  us  of  ft«e  natuns^s  grace, 
You  cannot  abut  ihe  windows  of  the  alcy.** 

This  wu  New-Orieans ;  but  what  is  New-Or^ 
leans  now  ?    Where  are  her  dreams  of  great- 
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0688  and  of  glory  t  Where  her  untold  wealth 
in  embryo!  Whilst  she  slept,  an  enemy  has 
sowed  tares  in  her  most  proline  fields.  Armed 
with  energy,  enterprise,  and  an  indomitable 
spirit,  that  enemy,  by  a  system  of  bold,  yigor- 
ous  and  sustained  efforts,  has  succeeded  in  re- 
verting the  very  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature*s 
God — rolled  l^ck  the  mighty  tide  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  ten  thousand  tributary  streams, 
until  their  mouth,  practically  and  commercial- 
ly, is  more  at  New- York  and  Boston  than  at 
New-Orleans.  Tlius  have  the  fates  mocked 
and  deceived  us  in  promising  rank  and  great- 
ness so  long  as  the  mouth  of  the  great  rivers 
should  remain  at  our  doors ;  and  well  might  we 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Macbeth  to  the 
weird  sisters— 

"  Accuned  be  the  fiends 
That  paltor  with  iu  la  a  double  sense, 
That  keep  the  word  of  pron^se  to  the  ear, 
But  break  it  to  the  hope  P 

New-Orleans  is  now  the  prodigal,  who  has 
wasted  her  substance  in  riotous  living.  She 
has  come  to  herself.  Her  conversion  has  been 
sudden  and  little  less  than  miraculous.  What 
the  shock  of  all  the  north  could  not  effect, 
came  almost  from  her  very  doors.  It  was  to 
be  expected  the  north  would  steal  from  us: 
thrift  belongs  to  them ;  but  to  think  of  the 
presumption  of  a  little  neighbor,  whom  we 
nad  a  long  time  been  intending  to  extinffuish, 
-some  convenient  day,  in  our  overwhelming 
^greatness — Mobile — to  think  of  Mobile  coming 
in  for  a  share  of  spoils,  and  boasting  that, 
by  a  railroad,  she  could  strike  at  our  last  for- 
tress, and  leave  us  so  poor  that  none  might  do 
us  reverence,  by  emptying  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee  into  her  basin  1 

Gentlemen,  though  I  honor  and  respect  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  Mobile,  this  was  the  im- 
kindest  cut  of  all,  and  it  has  roused  t^e  dor- 
mant energies  of  New-Orleans.  Her  citizens 
stand  to  their  arms,  and  they  invoke  you  to 
stand  by  them.  They  have  determined  to  in- 
tercept their  trade,  which  is  about  stealing  off 
to  Mobile  and  Charleston,  and  to  bring  back 
the  fugitive  trade  that  has  already  gone  to  the 
north,  by  re\dving  the  road  they  projected  to 
your  capital,  and  actually  commenced  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  they  would  strike  entirely 
through  your  state  for  the  Ohio  river. 

Gentlemen,  these  new  roads  are  commenced 
under  bright  auspices.  All  the  capital  and 
enterprise  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans 
are  pledged  to  the  completion  of  the  road  to 
Jackson,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  Already 
the  company  is  formed,  and  the  engineers  are 
in  the  field.  Louisiana  will  complete  this 
road,  and  that  within  a  few  short  yearai  Mis- 
sissippi has  resolved  that  the  work  shall  not 
be  stopped  there :  her  citisenB  are  meeting  in 
county  assemblages  and  general  conventions, 
and  pledge  themselves  to  go  on  with  it.  I 
•have  just  returned  from  a  tour  entirely  through 


the  state,  and  found  the  railroad  fever  only  t 
little  less  than  the  political  The  planters  are 
out  of  debt,  and  have  the  means  to  subscribe 
largely,  and  the  state  has  a  large  surplus  in  her 
treasury,  which  she  will  appropriate.  There 
are  two  great  routes  advocated,  in  addition  to 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  whicb  passes 
through  the  state,  both  of  whidi  project  fhxa 
the  neighborhood  of  her  capHaL  One  of  them 
takes  the  direction  of  her  nortbeastem  cooih 
ties,  and  will  strike  the  Tennessee  river  at 
some  point  which  shall  intersect  with  the 
road  yon  are  proposing  from  Nashville  to  that 
point  The  other  road  will  extend  dae  oorth, 
enter  your  state,  and  strike  for  Jacksoe,  in 
Madison  county,  to  intersect  there  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  proceed  on  a  com- 
mon  track  thence  to  t^e  Ohio  river,  oppoote 
Cairo,  where  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  will 
then  make  the  railroad  connectioa  complete 
and  almost  unbroken,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  great  lakes.  Should  an  intertectioo 
not  be  practicable  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road,  the  New-Orleans  road  will  take  a  doe 
northerly  coarse,  through  the  counties  of  Fay- 
ette, Heywood,  Gibson,  and  Weekly,  in  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  Kentucky  line,  and  Uience  on- 
ward. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  these  improvements  I  am 
here  to  speak  to  you.  Gentlemen,  extend  ihem 
a  ready  help.  The  subject  is  high  above  all 
local  considerations  and  rivalries.  Ther  are 
magnificent  works.  You  cannot  be  ocotent 
witn  a  connection  with  Charleston  and  with 
Louisville.  These  roads  will  throw  you  at  ooce 
upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  guli^  upon  the  great 
lakes  and  the  mighty  northwest  This  is  your 
destiny.  Ton  will  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
world  Tour  beautiful  capital  shall  becocne 
the  Athens,  as  New-Orleans  will  be  the  Qu- 
thage  or  the  Rome,  of  the  western  valley ! 

Gentlemen,  the  people  of  New-Orleans  pro* 
pose  to  hold,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janioiy 
next,  a  great  convention  in  that  city  of  ths 
people  of  all  the  southern  and  southwestera 
states,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
strength  and  energy  of  them  all  upon  a  systeoi 
of  railroads,  which  shall  radiate  through  aQ 
our  limits,  and  raise  us  to  a  level  in  this  par- 
ticular with  the  north.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  issue  an  address  to  the 
people,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  to  visit  the  states  and  legislatures  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  them.  I  have  the  booar 
to  be  included  in  that  committee.  We  invite 
vou  to  this  convention,  and  trust  that  you  will 
be  represented  by  your  meet  enlightened  and 
enterprising  citizens.  Such  men,  comii^  to- 
gether from  every  part  of  this  wide  regioo, 
must  exercise  hereafter  a  great  infhieoce  upoo 
public  opinion.  Much  valuable  infonnatko 
will  be  elicited,  and  great  practicaJ  results  fol- 
low. Such  conventions  have  ever  been  foand 
powerful  means  of  advancing  great  caQM& 
They  are  the  potent  engines  of  popular 
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It  was  but  the  oiher  day  a  Southern  Mer- 
cliantB*  Conventioo  assembled  in  Kichmond. 
Several  great  internal  improvement  conven- 
tions have  been  held  at  Memphis,  St  Louis, 
and  Chicaga  The  extreme  southwest  has 
oever  mov^  until  now,  and  what  point  could 
be  more  interesting  and  important  for  the 
meetiog  of  this  great  railroad  convention  than 
New-Orleans  I 

And  indeed,  gentlemen,  if  there  were  want- 
ing other  considerations  to  induce  the  people 
of  the  southwest  to  enter  upon  the  construe* 
tion  of  a  system  of  railroads,  extending  through 
every  part  of  their  limits,  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  them  in  the  peculiar  position  which  they 
sustain  with  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  have  an  interest  in  each  other's  prosper- 
ity, founded  upon  common  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  dangers.  Menaced,  as  they  are,  from  so 
many  quarters,  it  becomes  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  strengthen  themselves  at  hotne. 
The  interests  of  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Charles- 
ton, or  Savannah,  in  each  other's  advancement, 
are  stronger  than  their  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Boston  or  New- York.  These  interests 
should  preclude  all  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
and  induce  a  generous  cooperation  in  every 
inatance  where  the  benefit  of  the  whole  south 
is  at  issue.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  in 
conflict  with  the  individual  interests  of  any. 
By  opening  or  creating  new  avenues  of  trade 
and  production,  and  extending  our  operations 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  possible  for  these 
cities,  and  all  others  in  our  midst,  to  go  on  en- 
larging, and  increasing,  and  extending  their 
influences,  without  at  all  afiectin^  the  progress 
of  each  other.  In  so  wide  a  fieldthere  wUI  be 
room  for  all.  The  progress  of  Boston  has  not 
destroyed  New- York,  but  has  rather  diverted 
her  energies  into  new  and  profitable  channels. 
It  was  an  idea  of  the  middle  ages,  as  bai'bar- 
oos  as  it  was  false,  that  one  community  could 
only  advance  at  the  expense  of  another.  The 
benefits  of  trade  are  reciprocal  Light  up  the 
torches  of  industry  at  home,  said  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  his  countr^'men,  on  finding  that 
all  hope  from  British  tyranny  had  fled.  This 
shall  be  our  salvation.  We  shall  be  feared 
and  respected  in  proportion  as  we  are  strong 
and  powerful.  We  snail  demand  and  receire 
our  rights,  and  not  entreat  and  compromise 
lor  them,  as  we  are  ojften  forced  to  do. 

It  may  be  an  unwelcome  truth,  but  we 
caxmot  disguise  it — the  institutions,  and,  of 
course,  the  very  existence  of  the  south,  are  in 
constant  danger.  The  hands  of  all  mankind 
seem  to  be  against  u&  All  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  menace  our  institutions.  If  we  had 
made  our  peace /or  ever  with  the  north,  look- 
ing into  the  distant  future,  the  danger  is  still 
pressing  and  great  We  want  physical 
strength,  the  sinews  of  defenses  and  war. 
These  will  come  from  diversified  industry.  It 
was  this  that  enabled  Britain  to  resist  the 
aback  of  Napoleon,  and  of  all  the  world.  She 


was  the  toorkshop  of  the  toorldl  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  south  but  in  this.  She  cannot 
recede.  She  must  fight  for  her  slaves  or 
against  them.  Even  cowardice  would  not 
save  her.  One  of  Homer's  heroes  thought  that 
cowardice  would  be  justified  if  men  might 
live  for  ever ;  but  even  in  that  deep  shall  we 
not  find  a  greater  deep  still  opening  to  de- 
vour f  Let  us  do  our  parts  like  men,  and  the 
consequences  will  be  controlled  by  God. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  south  and  of  slave 
institutions.  All  spirit  is  not  yet  extinct  In 
the  best  periods  of  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  south  was  the  controlling  power.  Her 
enterprise  *'  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  I  can- 
not forget  the  early  commercial  history  of 
the  south.  I  cannot  forget  that  she  had  at 
one  time  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world,  or 
that  one  of  her  citizens,  Stephen  Elliott,  was 
the  first  to  project  a  great  railroad  connection 
from  theAtlantic  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  One 
of  her  citizens  died  in  the  service  of  this  work. 
Many  of  you  recollect  the  visit  of  Robert  Y. 
Hayne  to  your  capital,  and  the  burning  elo- 
quence with  which  he  spoke  to  you  upon  this 
subject  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  south  and  flave 
inttitutiona  have,  in  all  Uie  brightest  periods 
of  history,  enacted  the  highest  parts  in  the 
drama.  The  Roman  slaveholder  carried  the 
eagle  and  the  legions  to  the  end  of  the  earth, 
and  made  Italy  the  theatre  of  the  world's 
glory.  The  Greek  slaveholder  penetrated  al- 
most to  the  frosty  Caucasus — 

<'  Shook  the  arsenal, 
And  falmined  over  Greece 
To  Mttccdon  and  Artazerxes'  throne." 

All  the  civilization,  arts,  sciences,  literature, 
laws,  every  thing  that  was  glorious  and  great 
in  ancient  times,  sprung  from  the  southern 
states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  southern 
slaveholders,  whilst  the  Scythian  and  Scandi- 
navian barbarians  of  the  north  dwelt  beneath 
the  earth  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  When 
our  own  continent  was  discovered,  it  was  only 
in  the  south,  in  Peru,  and  in  Mexico,  that  any 
civilization  or  arts  were  discovered.  May  it 
not«-and  it  will  not,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves—happen again  that  southern  civiliza- 
tion shall  be  overthrown  and  crushed  out  and 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  powers  which 
shall  be  brought  against  it  ? 

I  will  detain  you  but  a  little  longer,  and 
that  will  be  with  my  legitimate  subject  of 
railroads.  When  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  England, 
in  1832,  was  advocating  the  Manchester  line, 
they  laughed  at  his  idea  that  an  eventual 
speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  might  be  at- 
tained. Soon  after,  the  London  Quarterly 
made  infinite  sport  of  the  proposition  that 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  coula  be  reached. 
We  should  as  soon  expect,  it  said,  the  people 
of  Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired 
upon  by  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets, 
as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  sudi  a 
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machine,  going  at  such  a  rate.  In  the  present 
year,  upon  the  Great  Western  Road  in  Eng- 
land, an  average  speed  of  forty-eight  miles 
per  hour  has  been  attained  without  stoppages ; 
and  we  learn  that,  for  a  short  distance,  over 
aeventy  miles  has  been  reached ;  and  that 
scientific  man,  Dr.  Lardner,  would  not  fix  the 
practical  limit  at  short  of  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour  1  A  member  of  Parliament  declared, 
in  opposition  to  the  Manchester  road,  that  a 
railroad  could  not  enter  into  competition  with 
a  canal.  Even  with  the  best  locomotive  the 
average  rate  would  be  8^  miles  per  hour, 
which  was  slower  than  the  canal  conveyance. 
The  Buffalo  ana  Albany  mad  runs  side  by 
side  with  the  great  canal  of  New-Tork,  a  dis- 
tance of  350  miles,  and  has  conducted  such 
extraordinary  freights  and  travel,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  build  another  parallel 
road  of  greater  length,  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
city  of  New- York.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  transports  coal  and  iron  at  II  cents 
per  ton,  which  is  as  low  as  the  canals,  or,  all 
things  considered,  as  freights  on  western 
rivers.  When  Mr.  Clinton  was  advocating  the 
Erie  Canal,  a  member  of  the  legislature  asked, 
inquiringly,  where  the  water  was  to  come 
from  to  fill  up  this  great  ditch  ?  "  You  need 
give  yourself  no  uneasiness,"  said  another; 
"  the  tears  of  the  people  will  fill  iV  And  yet 
railroads  are  in  their  infancy ;  for  only  twenty- 
two  years  ago  there  was  not  in  our  broad  land 
a  single  locomotive  engine,  says  the  Railroad 
Journal,  in  successful  operatioa  In  this  pe- 
riod, freight  and  travel  upon  them  have  been 
cheapened  one  half  to  two  thirds.  Cheaper 
modes  of  construction  and  management  are 
adopted  ;  and  if,  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
any  thing  like  the  same  progress  takes  place, 
river  navigation  will  be  entirely  abanooned, 
eveu  for  the  heaviest  and  least  valuable  pro- 
ducts, and  the  old  father  of  waters  will  be- 
come, as  some  one  has  said,  useful  only  to 
water  cattle.  Time  is  every  thing — it  is 
money.  Who  will  use  even  your  magnificent 
floating  palaces,  which  keep  us  seven  to  ten 
days  in  the  passage  to  New-Orleans,  when,  on 
the  wings  of  the  locomotive,  at  as  cheap  an 
expense,  (for  this  can  be  done  for  $15,)  in 
thirty-six  hours  we  may  light  upon  that  gay 
metronolis,  transact  our  business,  andbe  com- 
fortably again  on  the  way  home  ?  This,  too, 
without  danger.  Why,  gentlemen,  our  float- 
ing palaces  are  but  floating  ^tnas.  We 
sleep  upon  the  crater  which  is  belching  forth 
the  elements  of  dismay  and  death,  and  which, 
in  a  single  instant,  may  hurl  us  and  ours  into 
eternity.  The  mortality  of  western  steamers 
is  frightful.  We  were  as  safe  among  the  can- 
Don  of  Buena  Vista.  On  the  northern  railroads 
Dot  one  passenger  in  a  million  is  killed — on  the 
English,  not  one  in  five  millions — on  the  Ger- 
man, not  one  in  twenty  millions ;  whilst  on 
the  western  rivers,  the  average  killed  will  al- 
most be  OM  in  every  three  tkwaand  I  I  would 


almost  take  the  bold  gromid,  that  more  pa»> 
sengcrs  have  been  destroyed  in  the  last  fire 
years,  from  steamboat  acddents  of  every  sort 
m  the  west,  than  have  been  destroyed  oo  all 
the  railroads  in  the  world  from  their  first  be- 
ginning up  to  the  present  moment 

Glorious,  then,  have  been  the  results  of  this 
age  of  railroad  improvement  In  the  period 
of  only  twenty  years^  nearly  three  tbooasod 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  hi  the 
world  in  their  construction — a  som  twice  as 
great  as  the  value  of  the  whole  slave  popo- 
lationof  all  the  southern  states  together.  The 
annual  savings  from  industry,  which  it  reqlu^ 
ed  to  do  this,  amounts  to  1140,000,000— equsl 
to  the  whole  foreign  export  nearly  of  all  the 
native  productions  and  wealth  of  our  republic: 

Gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  add  together  all  of 
these  great  works,  and  stretch  them  fonrard 
in  a  continuous  line,  it  would  have  a  length  of 
26,465  miles — more  than  mfiicient  to  belt  thii 
great  globe.  What  a  glorious  triumph  is  here 
of  human  art  and  industry  t  We  have  heird 
of  the  tap  of  the  British  drum  being  aDsrrered 
from  British  fortification  to  British  S)rtificatioB 
around  the  globe— of  the  Spanish  empire, 
on  which  the  sun  never  set8---of  the  car  of 
progress,  rolling  onward  through  the  wortd, 
carrying  with  it  all  nations  and  people  Bere 
we  nave  a  more  glorious  realizatioo  than 
either.  Stretch  out  the  links  of  your  asagiii- 
ficent  railways.  Start  the  locomotive.  Yoksn 
has  seized,  as  it  were,  the  reins  of  the  chariot  of 
the  sun,  imitating  the  daring  rashness  of  Phae- 
ton of  old.  The  blazing,  burning,  and  restive 
steeds  prance  furious  onward  in  their  eourse 
—onward,  and  onward — ^yet  in  the  check  and 
control  of  the  master  diarioteer.  A  qwck 
upon  the  horizon,  it  roars  and  rushes  oo  to 
become  a  speck  on  the  opposite  borizoo. 
All  nations,  tongues,  and  xindreds  look  oa 
and  wonder,  but  the  car  rushes  on  with  t<^ 
rible  and  resistless  energy.  Thus,  around  and 
around  this  great  globe  revolves  the  ''csr 
of  progress,**  carrying  with  it  light,  and  life 
and  civilization — warmine  up  and  aoimatioi^ 
the  countless  millions  like  the  god  of  day 
himself  in  his  eternal  orbit  This,  gentlemeBi 
is  the  result  of  human  skill,  and  enterpriss, 
and  energy  1  Truly  may  we  exclaim  io  tkt 
language  of  Scripture,  **  God  made  man  pe^ 
feet,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  invea- 
tions  ;'*  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no  show  of 
irreverence  when  I  say  of  him,  be  has  seized 
upon  one  of  the  attributes  of  Deity  in  thia 
that  **  he  maketh  the  earth  bis  footstool,  and 
walks  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.** 

RAILROAD  COMMUNICATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC 
OCEANS. — PROoaxss  or  Axkucak  Porruk- 

TION   AND  TkBXITO&IIS  ;  CALIFOimA  AXP  OeB- 

GON ;  Peojsctxd  CoMMuiaoATioifs  Acmoes  rsx 
CONTINKNT  BT  Lamd  a:(D  Watkk  ;  Pakaxa 
AMD  Txbuantb»o  Camals  A2fD  Railkoads; 
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Trade  awd  CoxmaoE  of  tbv  East;  Rail- 
road FROM  Tampico  Aim  Natchez  to  Mazat- 
LAx;  FROU  Vera  Cruz  to  Aoapuloo;  from 
Oalviston  to  San  Ditoo;  from  St.  Louis 
TO  Saw  Francisco  ;  from  Micrigan  to  Ork- 
ooN ;  from  Memphis  to  San  Diego  ;  Progress 
OF  Railroad  Enterprise.  *— From  a  period 
almost  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of 
America,  we  find  the  idea  of  a  ooooectioD 
between  the  two  great  oceans  washing  its 
eastern  and  western  shores,  by  some  safe  and 
expeditious  passage,  either  over  the  peninsula 
or  through  the  interior  of  the  continent,  coa- 
tinually  suggested,  and  receiving  various  de- 
grees of  consideration.    The  subject  has  as- 
eumed,  in  the  present  day,  a  new  and  higher 
degree  of  interest  and  importance,  from  the 
fact,  80  little  to  have  been  anticipated,  that 
the  American  people,  with  the  extraordinary 
energy  of  their  democratic  institutions,  having 
filled  up  with  a  dense  population  all  the  ear- 
lier discovered  and  occupied  territories,  have, 
while  yet  scarce  **  hardened  into  manhood," 
swept  across  the  "impassable"  mountains, 
overspread  the  great  valleys,  and  penetrated 
in  immense  numbers  through  the  wildernesses 
of  the  Oregon,  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Gila, 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The 
free  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  Puritan, 
the  Cavalier,  and  the  Huguenot,  creates  new 
revolutions  in  the  regions  of  the  setting  sun. 
But  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  first  Ameri- 
can cennis  was  taken,  the  main  i>lope  of  the 
Apalachian  Mountains  was  found  to  be  the 
western  barrier,  confining  nine  tenths  of  the 
population  within  something  like  three  hun- 
dred thousand  s<|uare  miles  of  territory.    The 
four  millions  of  mhabitants  at  that  time  regis- 
tered, have  swelled  in  this  period  to  nearly 
twenty- three  millions,  and  tlie  three  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  inhabited  territoiy  to  two 
millions  of  miles,  excluding  the  late  acquisi- 
tions of  Oregon,  California,  and  New-Mexico, 
embracing,  by  the  estimation   of  the  Land 
Office,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-one  additional 
square  miles  1    Thus  have  we  a  people,  blessed 
with  freedom  and  enterprise,  doubling  in  every 
generation  their  numbers,  and  occupying  an 
empire  thr^e  millions  of  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent— scarcely  less  than  the  whole  of  Europe, 
incfuding  Russia,  and  wanting  <me  third  only 
of  the  great  Russian  empire,  extending  from 
the  Baltic,  over  three  continents^  to  the  west- 
em  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  sea- 
coasts  alone  of  this  enormous  republic  stretch 
out  Jive  thousand  one  kundrea  and  tweniy 
miles ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  irregularities  of 
the  bays  and  islands,  thirty-three  thousand 

*  Prepared  lo  1849,  when  the  qnesUon  before  the 
country  was  Whltney^a  road  affainst  a  more  soathern 
and  ceatral  one.  Texa»  and  Loiti«iaiia  bad  not  en- 
tered into  competition  for  the  route,  tbongh  present- 
ing claims  of  the  Tory  highest  kind,  as  the  reader 
will  perodTe  in  the  sequel. 


and  sixty-three  miles^grenier,  by  one  third 
than  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth  I* 

Frightful  as  have  been  the  wastes  to  be 
crossed  by  this  population,  the  *'  feet  of  men, 
and  even  children  and  tender  women,  have 
been  beating  out  a  trade,"  over  which  the 
heavy  wagon  has  rattled,  among  crags  and 
rocks,  in  defiance  of  the  vain  obstadee  of  na- 
ture. 

Most  wonderfal  of  all — ^in  the  depths  of 
the  valleys,  and  by  the  streams  of  the  rivers 
they  have  crossed,  has  been  discovered  a  re- 
gion that  realizes  the  fabled  El  Dorado,  for 
which  De  Soto  and  Cortez  and  Raleigh  so 
vainly  sighed — possessing  in  its  bowels  illimitr 
abie  treasures  of  virgin  gold,  so  rich  and  rare, 
as  to  promise  to  labor,  almost  without  eifort 
untold  wealUi,  and  to  the  world  a  supply  o^ 
the  precious  metals  which  shall  exceed  all 
that  the  "Orient  Ind,"in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon  or  since,  has  yielded  from  its  prolific 
bowels,  or  has  been  searched  to  where  the 
*'  sunny  fotmtains"  of  "  old  Afric" 

*<RoU  down  their  golden  sands." 

Never  in  the  history  of  mankind — not  even 
when  Columbus  carried  to  Europe  the  tawny 
Indian,  or  when  extravagant  stories  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Mexicans  and  of  Peru  were 
wi^d  across  the  ocean,  or  when  the  Crusa- 
ders were  marching  upon  the  East,  or  the 
'South  Sea  Bubble**  or  the  *< Mississippi 
Scheme"  were  at  then:  height—never  has 
been  exdtement  wound  up  to  a  higher  pitdi, 
or  expectancy  been  upon  the  keener  alert. 
Men  of  all  ages — of  all  arts,  and  pursuits,  and 
professions,  from  all  classes  of  sodety,  even 
surrounded  with  the  greatest  comforts  and 
highest  allurements  of  home—have  forgotten 
their  legitimate  avocations,  thrown  aside  lu- 
crative posts  and  callings  as  utterly  worthless, 
and,  braving  the  ccean  for  thousands  and  tens 
of  tiiousan^  of  miles,  or  inhospitable  climes, 
and  frightful  journeys  through  trackless  wil- 
demesstss,  in  handfuls  or  in  vast  cavalcades, 
full  of  hope  and  enterprise,  taken  up  their 
extraordinarv  pilgrimage  to  endure  the  fierce 
hardships  of  the  placers  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  Uie  motmtain  gorges^  in  their  ceaseless 
search  for  ooldI  Wonderful,  wonderful  is 
this  great  passion  ibr  wealth,  which,  like  a 
despot,  rules  over  our  wills  and  controls  and 
masters  our  assodatioos  and  affections,  and 
breaks  up,  with  remorseless  strokes,  every 
link  and  bond  and  sacred  connection  in  life  1 
God,  by  it,  works  out  the  dsstihixs  or  icAN.f 


*  Beport  Coast  Surrey,  under  Prof.  Bache,  1848. 

t  The  Spaniards  would  appear  to  have  been  on  this 
California  gold  track  threo  centuries  ago,  but  destiny 
reserved  the  prize  for  us.  We  qnote  from  the 
•*  American  Reriew :'» 

^  At  the  same  period,al80,  while  De  Soto  worked  his 
weary  way  amidst  the  mountains  and  among  the 
seedy  marfhes  of  the  east,  and  the  second  Pizano 
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Bat  we  brnve  not  time  for  these  reflecUoos. 
It  is  DOW  eomputed  (1849)  that  the  whole 
Dumber  of  persons  who  have  reached  Califor- 
nia, cannot  yary  far  from  twenty  thousand,* 
and  that  those  on  the  way,  and  to  start,  will, 
in  a  few  months  more,  swell  the  aggre^te  to 
at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thousand— sufficient  to 
form  a  state  government  What  may  be  the 
future  population  of  this  region  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  argue ;  though,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  an  area  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  seventy-eight  square  miles,  if 
we  give  to  it  the  average  density  of  two  to  the 
sauare  mile,  the  density  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  as  (ar  back  as  1810,  when  but  few 
states  had  been  formed,  we  would  have  one 
million  of  inhabitants ;  or,  adopting  the  pres- 
ent density  of  Pennsylvania,  there  would  Ije 
abundant  room  for  twenty  millions.  A  similar 
computation  being  made  for  Oregon,  which 
has  three  hundred  and  fcrty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  square  miles,  would 
give  either  seven  hundred  thousand  or  fifteen 
millions.  It  would  not  be  an  unreasonable 
calculation,  we  think,  to  estimate  a  population 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  course  of 

searched  vainly  for  the  El  D»r<id4t  of  the  sonfeh, 
Vasquez  Oorooado  was  equally  iodvftligable  in  bis 
search  for  the  traditionary  gulden  cities  and  inex- 
haustible mines  of  New-Mexico  and  California.  In 
common  with  De  Soto  and  the  South  American  ex- 
plorers, he  fidled  in  the  primary  olject  of  his  expedi- 
tion; failed,  too,  if  we  may  fully  credit  the  an- 
nounced discoYeries  in  California,  when  the  coveted 
prize  of  his  toil  was  almost  within  bis  grasp. 

The  expedition  by  Coronado  was  undertaken  under 
an  implicit  Ijelief  in  the  existence  of  vast  treasures  in 
the  regions  north  of  Mexico,  falling  within  the  terri- 
tories kdowu  as  New-Mexico  and  California,  and  now 
constituting  part  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States. 
This  belief  was  based  upon  accounts,  somewhat 
vague,  it  is  true,  but  all  concurring  in  substance,  and 
was  universally  entertained  by  the  Spaniards  of  that 
day.  The  sea  expedition  on  the  Pacific,  undertaJcen 
by  UUoa  in  1539,  under  the  direction  of  Cortez,  had 
for  its  object  not  less  the  discovery  of  the  golden  re- 
gion of  the  north  than  the  exploration  of  the  coast. 
And  when,  in  1540,  it  was  resolved  to  send  northward 
aland  expedition  upon  the  ssjd«  search,  the  right  of 
command  was  contested  between  Cortez,  as  Captain 
General  of  New-Spain,  and  Mcndoza,  as  Ticeroy  of 
Mexico.  The  latter  was  successful,  and  Cortez,  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted,  returned  to  Spain.  This 
incident  will  show  how  high  were  the  anticipations 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  of  the  riches  of  the 
Caliromian  El  Dorado.  The  documents  of  that  pe- 
riod, which  have  been  recovered  fh>m  the  rich  histo- 
rical deporitories  of  Spain,  present  us  with  some  sin- 
gular illustrations  of  the  extravagant  notions  then 
prevalent ;  and,  although  to  a  great  extent  proved 
by  subsequent  events  to  be  unfounded,  are,  never- 
theless, at  this  time  not  without  their  interest.** 

*  The  number  which  left  the  United  States  between 
December  14th  and  April  17th  last,  was,  according  to 
the  Herald : 

KBCAPITULAnON. 

Total  in  2S6  vessels,  via  Cape  Horn 14,191 

"       62       "       "   Chagres 3,54f 

"      11        "       «   Veracruz 696 

"      11       "       «*   Brazos, 765 

«         3       **       «*   Corpus  Christl 103 

"        2       «*       *♦   San  Juan  River 118 

"        2       ««        «  Tampioo 87 

"        1       "       M   Galveston 86 

**!«•*  Lavaca 182 


Tot»lin309       «( 


19,717 


one  century  from  this,  as  larg«  at  ike  preteni 
population  of  the  UnicHk  There  are  causo 
at  work  to  indicate  thia 

Three  years  ago,  as  if  impelled  hy  a  vision 
of  this  western  progress,  so  aooo  to  recdve 
the  most  powerful  impetus,  the  people  of  the 
southwest  and  west  repaired  to  Memphis  in 
one  great  convention.  We  were  a  delegate 
to  tluit  hody  from  Sooth  Carolina,  and  wdl 
remember  the  enthusiasm  whidi  was  excited 
by  the  remark  of  her  great  statesman  who 
presided  on  the  occasion :  **  In  less  than  coe 
generation,  the  west  will  be  eng^aged  in  de- 
liberations to  extend  its  connections  ^ith  the 
Pacific,  as  it  is  now  with  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  connection  will  be  as  intimate  with  the 
one  as  the  other.  In  the  end,  we  will  com- 
mand the  commerce  of  both,  and  this  great 
valley  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world."  Mr.  Calhoun  was  right,  though 
the  shadows  were  cast  more  rapidly  than  even 
he  could  conceive.  The  hour  u  alre<»dif  come  ! 
A  second  great  western  convention  is  pro- 
posed, and  delegates  are  again  invited  from 
wide-spread  regions  to  Memphis,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  occasion  is  a  fitting  one  for  the 
investigation  and  discussion  we  now  propose. 

Until  the  late  explorations  conducted  bj 
Col.  Fremont,  very  erroneous  ideas  have  pre> 
vailed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  tlie  coon- 
try  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  was  customary  to  denounce  it  a  hopeless^ 
sterile  waste,  where  the  arts  of  civilised  men 
could  never  prevail  Imperfect  as  the  explo- 
rations have  been,  the  most  fruitful  and  aliood- 
ant  regions  have  been  already  found,  with  the 
finest  dimates,  forests  and  streams.  Artifi- 
cial irrigation  is  regarded  practicable  where 
these  last  have  been  wantii^c.  We  have  the 
valley  between  the  blue  and  far  west  moun- 
tains— the  beautiful  country  of  the  Walla- 
Walla — the  regions  about  the  Columbia,  from 
the  straits  of  Fuca  to  the  waters  of  the  Ump- 
qua — the  much  abused  and  little  imderstood 
**  Great  Basin,**  where  Fremont  foimd  a  ''rick 
alluvion  soil''— the  valleys  of  the  Sacfaneoto 
and  San  Joaquin — the  country  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Biay  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
toward  Monterey — the  valley  of  St  Joseph 
and  to  the  southward  of  Point  Conception — 
Monterey  Bay,  Los  Angeles,  ^c.,  tfrc.  *'! 
read,**  says  Mr.  Benton,  '*  to  show  that  there 
is  good  country  in  the  mountains;  but  I 
have  more  beautiful  yet  to  show — the  *  Three 
Parks,'  unsurpassed  by  any  tting  in  Switzer- 
land, replete  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  without 
glaciers. 

We  believe  that  this  whole  region  will 
eventually  be  one  of  flourishing  empire.  Its 
most  unfavorable  sites  will  not  suffer  in  the  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  moet  inhospitaUe  of 
nronperoHt  New-Eufflaad.  The  improvements 
m  arts  have  made  £e  desert  and  the  wilde^ 
nese  bloom.  As  yet,  imagination  cannot  even 
picture  the  treasures  in  gold  and  precions 
stonea  which  are  concealed  amoQg  the  moon 
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tains  and  through  the  beds  of  riven.  Thef^ 
must  necessarily  attract  a  lai^e  population, 
and  build  up  villages  and  great  cities.  With 
a  command  of  the  precious  metals,  the  in- 
habitants may  have  the  command  of  com- 
merce. The  liiast  is  before  them,  at  their  very 
doors;  that  East  which  has  furnished  rich 
products  from  all  antiquity,  and  held  out 
p^olden  visions  of  unlimited  trade  to  all  civil- 
ized nations;  the  East  which  built  up  Alex- 
andria— which  caused  Venice  to  spring  from 
the  marshes  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  *'  abodes 
of  fishermen**  to  rival  in  splendor,  pomp  and 
magnificence,  all  the  world  had  hitherto  seen ; 
the  East  that  enriched  the  Portuguese,  en- 
abled the  Dutch  to  compete  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  seas,  and  gave  at  last  to  Uieir 
great  rival  across  the  channel,  as  it  were,  the 
very  trident  of  Neptune  himselt  There  is  no 
fancy  in  this.  Western  America  may  have 
her  high  destiny  too;  and  we,  and  all  the 
world  else,  may  seek  to  share  it  with  her,  by 
opening  channels  of  frequent  intercourse  and 
communication. 

Neither  California  nor  Oregon  are  more 
distant  from  the  seats  of  eastern  commerce 
on  the  Pacific,  than  is  Europe  from  our  Atlan- 
tic coasts,  yet  already  have  we  an  annual 
commerce  with  Europe  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Is  not  western 
America,  in  the  progress  of  her  history,  capa- 
ble of  a  similar  trade  by  the  Pacific  ?    Her 


ports  and  harbors,  Fuca,  San  Francisco,  Mon- 
terey, San  Diego,  if  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, are  at  least  sufficient 

Westerfh  America  can  compete  with  Europe 
in  the  eastern  trade,  being  several  months 
nearer — ^all  experience  showing  that  the 
amount  of  trade  increases  generally  in  a  ratio 
with  the  facilities  and  rapidity  of  intercourse. 
She  can  compete  with  eastern  America  in 
this  same  trade  for  a  similar  reason.  Admit- 
ting a  dense  and  enterprising  population  be- 
yond the  mountains,  these  propoeitions  cannot 
be  disputed  The  ereat  question,  however, 
occurs,  and  this  wul  determine  the  whole 
matter,  Can  toestem  America  herself  be 
hrovglU  itUo  connection  with  the  Atlantic^  and 
thus  with  Europe,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  trade 
with  the  world  in  India  products^  on  such 
terms  as  will  secure  the  monopoly  ?  At  pres- 
ent she  has  no  such  connection,  but  is  isolated 
and  alone,  and  must  resort  to  the  seas  upon 
less  advantage  than  eastern  Asia.  Shall  she 
ever  remain  so  t 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  proposed  since 
the  earliest  periods,  to  connect  the  shores  and 
commerce  of  the  American  continent,  and 
whether  any  plan  is  practicable,  and  which. 
The  time  has  come  to  settle  this  question. 
But  first  it  is  well  to  determine  what  eastern 
America  has  to  gain  in  the  event  of  success,  or 
in  other  and  plainer  language — what  is  the 
value  of  eastern  commerce  /* 


*  Mr.  T.  Butler  Kiog,  in  his  able  report  upon  the  Panama  railroad,  adverts  to  one  great  cause  of  British 
commercial  supremacj,  that  "  she  not  only  has  the  porta  of  the  continent  of  Europe  as  her  neighbors, 
but  she  is  fifteen  hundred  mUety  or  two  weeks,  nearer  than  we  are  to  a//  tA«  other  forU  of  the  worlds  except 
%ke  Atlantic  port*  of  the  American  continent  north  of  the  equator  and  the  West  Indie*.  He  furnishes  the 
following  interesting  table  of  distances  to  be  saved  by  the  Panama  route : 

PLAOKS. 


To  Calcutta,  via Capo  of  (Jood  Hope. 

Cape  Horn. 

Isthmus  of  Panama. 
To  Canton,  via Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Horn, 

Istnmus  of  Panama. 
To  Sbanghae,  via Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Horn. 

Isthmus  of  Panama. 
To  Valparaiso,  via. Cape  Horn. 

Isthmus  of  Panama. 
To  Callao,  via Cape  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Panama. 
To  Guayaquil,  via. Cape  Hora 

Istnmus  of  Panama. 
To  Panama,  via Cape  Horn 

Istnmus  of  Panama. 
To  San  Bias,  via. Cape  Horn 

Istnmus  of  Panama. 
To  Mazatlan,  via. Cape  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Panama. 
To  San  Diego^  via Cape  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Panama. 
To  San  Francisco,  yia Cape  Horn 

Isthmus  of  Panama. 


New  route 

Old  route 

from 

from 

From 

New-York. 

New- York. 

LiverpooL 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

17,500 

16,000 

28,000 

21,500 

18,400 

19,600 

18,000 

21,500 

20,000 

10.600 

20,000 

18.600 

22,000 

20,500 

10,400 



12,900 

11.400 

4,800 

18,500 

12,000 

8,600 

14,800 

12.800 

2.800 



16,000 

14,500 

2,000 

17,800 

16,800 

8,800 



18,000 

16,500 

4,000 

18,600 

17,000 

4,500 

19,000 

17,600 

5,000 
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Wben  Yenice  oonducted  the  oommeroe  of 
the  East,  she  supplied  all  the  world  with  its 
products.  The  disadvantages  of  this  trade 
were  great,  laod  carriage  as  well  as  sea,  and 
various  shipments  and  reshipments,  yet  the 
richness  of  the  trade  endured  them  all,  and 
made  her  **  Queen  of  cities — a  new  Tyre." 
The  ByzanUans  had  long  before  conducted 
the  same  trade  by  voyages  up  the  Indus, 
overland  communications  to  Oxua  and  down 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  navigation  to  the  Volga, 
transportation  again  across  the  country  to  Uie 
Tanais,  thence  to  the  Euxine,  with  a  reship- 
ment  there.  Precious  indeed  must  be  the  traae 
which  can  flourish  amid  all  these  obstacles  1 


As  facilities  of  rotercouive  with  the  &i^ 
however,  increased  after  the  discoveries  o£ 
the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  EogMi, 
we  find  the  European  trade  with  Asia  prodi- 
giously augmented.  In  the  best  days  of  Ve- 
uice  (A.  D.  1400)  this  trade  did  not  exceed 
20,000,000  ducats,  or  require  above  600  ships 
of  600  tons  each.  Whereas,  including  America 
now,  according  to  a  report  made  to  Congrm, 
by  Mr.  Breese,  and  adding  for  increase  6ines 
his  dates,  and  value  of  ships  engaged,  ths 
whole  commerce  of  the  East  with  all  the 
world,  annually,  ma^  be  estimated  at  300,000,- 
000  of  dollars,  requiring  2,000  shipa 


Tablv  I. — Statement  of  the  nunUter  of  veueh,  amount  of  tonnage  and  cretts,  fohieh  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  following  countries  from  and  to  ports  beyond  the  Cope  ef 
Oood  Hope  and  tka  Pacific, 

e  lyWABn.  '  ■    \        r    •'  — 


Ships. 

Engknd,  1842 , 877 

United  States,  1845 829 

France,  1888 117 

Antwerp,  1889 7 

Bremen,  1841 6 

Hamburg,  1841 10 

Netherlands,  1840 188 

Russia,  with  China,  estimated  from  ) 

the  commerce  now  overland,  to  >  60 

requira ) 


Tonnag«. 

8'J9,404 

111,180 

86,040 

2,860 

1,800 

5,000 

97,281 


Blen. 

16,698 

6,998 

2,048 

125 

100 

200 

5,150 


25,000         1,000 


Ships. 

828 

867 

117 

1 

10 
221 

50 


-OI7TWA&D.- 

Tonnage. 

848,724 

125,582 

86,040 

272 

5.000 
118,862 


18,468 

8,S05 

2,088 

12 

200 
5,625 


25,000        1,000 


Total 1,584      608,515      82,819      1,589      654,480     ZiM^ 

Table  IL—  Value  of  trade  conducted  by  above  shipping, 

IHPOaTB. 

Great  Britain 185,527,120 

France 16,810,295 

Antwerp,  no  statistics,  but  estinuited  on  number  of  ships. 700,000 

Hamburg,  «  «  •«  500,000 

Bremen,  «*  «  «  610,000 

The  Netheriands 28,527,890 

United  States 11,488,403 

United  States  from  whale  fishery,  for  1845 . 

157.700  bbla  sperm  oil,  a  88 $4,871,444  ) 

272.809     "    whale  oil.  a  88| 2,864,495  V     8,800,957 

8,196,054  lbs.  bone,  a  88f 1,066,018  ) 


$59,187.1SS 

8,2SaOM 

5<)(i,0"0 

400.000 

4oauoo 

4.702,t»00 
6,448,628 


Add  overland  Russia  with  China. 


$146,814,165 
.     12,048.065 


|78.871.i)68 
7,5*1,295 


Total $158,862,220         $86,452,858 


The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  trade 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  estimated 
at  2,000,  of  the  value  of  $60,000,000.  Pas- 
sengers to  and  frum  Bombay  and  Eugland  an- 
nually, about  4,000,  paying  from  6  to  900  dol- 
lars each,  and  occupying  from  40  to  50  days.* 

*  This  of  coarse  Is  by  the  OTerland  route  by  Gibral- 
tar, Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  the  Bed  Sea,  etc.  In  a 
lata  number  of  C»««6er«*«  MiMeetlnuf  is  described 
*j^«n>ute,  thirty-nine  or  forty  days^  and  the  ezpsnae 
«190,  ^600,  from  Boathampton  to  Dombay, 


Extra  baggage  $15  per  hundred  poonda 
English  mails  to  Bombay  and  China  ^2,000^- 
000,  making  $4,000,000  expended  annually  in 
passengers  and  mails  to  the  East 

Now  Uiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbt 
trade  with  eastern  countries  is  us  ceptible  of 
almost  unlimited  extension,  were  their  di^ 
tance  lessened  one  half,  or  two  thirds,  and  ths 
time  of  travel  reduced  in  a  similar  prop*- 
tion.  Man^  new  products  would  then  endars 
transpoitattoQ  which  are  now  too  p^isfaahU 
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or  bulky.  The  travel  alao  would  be  increased. 
la  trutli  there  would  be  added  millions  and 
hundreds  of  milliooa  of  eastern  consumers. 
The  Sandwich  Islands  are  but  in  their  infancy. 
There  are  a  million  and  one  half  Polynesian 
Islanders;  Celebes  contains  8  millions;  and 
Java  6  or  6  millions,  who  export  $30,000,000 
annually  to  Holland.  Sumatra,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000,000,  exports  80,000.000  pounds 
spices.  Borneo,  with  3  to  4  millions,  exports 
gold,  tin,  antimony,  and  diamonds.  The  Phil- 
ippines have  3,500,000,  producing  sugar,  cof- 
fee, indigo,  hemp.  Singapore  is  the  centre  of 
Indian  trade;  India  contains  184,000,000  in- 
habitants, including  Cabul  and  A%hanistan, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Ceylun,  etc.,  with 
a  commerce  of  $150,000,000  annually.  Aus- 
tralia is  an  infjEunt,  but  promising,  colony. 
Russian  America,  now  unimportant,  Manchoo 
Tartary,  and  the  great  Sanghalin  river,  4,000 
miles  long,  connecting  with  Pekin;  Japan, 
-with  50,000,000  people  and  the  richest  prt)- 
(lucts,  now  almost  closed  to  commerce ;  China, 
860,000.000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast  274,000- 
000,  with  its  Chang-hee,  or  Shang  hai,  at  the 
month  of  the  mighty  Yaog-tsee-keang,  4,000 
miles  long,  the  Mississippi  of  China. 

Can  it  be  imagined  ^at  these  vast  regions, 
80  densely  populated,  have  already  reached 
the  acme  of  their  foreign  trade,  or  is  it  not 
plausible,  when  better  systems  of  intercourse 
are  opened,  jealoumes  removed,  and  civiliza- 
tion extended,  that  trade  with  them  will  be 
augmented  two  or  three  fold,  reaching,  per- 
haps, in  the  aggregate,  five  to  eight  millions 
of  dollars  f  Instead  of  two  thousand  travel- 
lers visiting  the  East,  per  annum,  in  such  a 
contingency,  would  not  the  number  reach 
nearer  twenty  thousand,  which,  at  half  the 
present  rates  of  travel,  would  realize  six  or 
eight  millions  of  dollars  f 

The  question  oocnrs  again,  how  can  we 
connect  ourselves  with  the  Pacific  by  a  route 
00  advantageous,  in  every  respect,  as  will  en- 
able us  to  command,  if  not  to  monopolize,  its 
commerce,  and  augment  it  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated? And  this  biings  us  to  a  h'utoriccU 
Wfuideration  of  the  various  projecU,  pant  ami 
present^  looking  to  a  connection  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans, 

In  the  search  of  a  western  and  shorter  pas- 
sage to  India,  Columbus  discovered  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  as  the  Portuguese  had  skirted 
along  Africa  and  doubled  the  Cape  for  an 
eastern  passage.  The  Portuguese  rested  in 
their  brilliant  discoveries,  and  in  the  wealth 
which  they  brought  Spain,  on  the  contrary, 
still  sought  the  nearer  route,  and  explored  the 
American  continent  in  the  hope  of  finding 
acme  strait  or  channel  through  it  to  India. 
She  sought  in  vain  in  the  extreme  north ; 
about  the  Isthmos  of  Panama ;  along  the  Mex- 
ican coasts,  and  throughout  the  extent  of  all 
South  America ;  finding,  however,  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  aod  tdtimately,  thouigh  long  af- 


terward. Cape  Horn.    These  were  far  from 
presenting  the  much  desired  advantage. 

No  sooner  had  Cortez  been  securely  estab- 
lished in  Mexico,  than  he  commenced  anew 
the  search,  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
throughout  all  the  coast  He  wrote  to  the 
emperor:  "I  have  received  information  as 
well  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  as  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  navigators,  there  exists  a 
strait  leading  to  the  opposite  sea."  He  writes 
again :  *'  Should  we,  with  the  Divine  assist- 
ance, so  hit  upon  this  strait,  that  the  naviga- 
tion fitMn  the  spice  countries  (the  East  Indies) 
to  the  kingdom  of  your  majesty  would  be- 
come excellent  and  shorter,  so  much  so  that 
it  tpould  be  itoo  thirds  less  than  the  present 
navigatumj  and  without  any  danger  to  the 
ships  in  going  or  coming,"  etc,  etc. 

The  Spaniards  appeared,  at  last,  satisfied 
in  this  quarter,  and  sent  out  expeditions  to 
northwest  of  America,  in  the  hope  of  greater 
success  there.  In  one  of  these  was  explored 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  in  another  Friar 
Marcos  asserted  the  discovery  of  regions, 
which  no  one  afterward  could  find,  northwest 
of  Mexico,  beyond  85^  of  latitude,  abounding 
in  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  a  civiUzed 
population  I*  Tlie  final  conclusion  was  that 
no  navigable  passage  existed  south  of  the 
latitude  of  40°,  and  soon,  says  Mr.  Greenhow, 
the  Spanish  policy  maintained,  '*  the  discovery 
of  any  passage,  facilitating  the  entrance  of 
European  vessels  into  the  Pacific,  would  be 
deleterious  to  the  power  and  interest  of  Spain 
in  tl»e  New  Worid."t 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centary, 
a  direct  commerce  was  opened  between  the 
Spanish  East  India  possessions  and  Mexico. 
F.ir  the  first  time  Europeans  crossed  the  Pa- 
cific in  direct  voyages  from  Asia  to  America, 
'Large  ships,  called  galleon:*,  sailed  annually 
from  Acapulco  to  Manilla  in  the  Philippines, 
and  to  Macao  and  China,  laden  with  precious 
metals  and  European  merchandise ;  in  return 
for  which  they  brought  back  silks,  spices  and 
porcelain,  for  consumption  in  America,  or  for 
transportation  over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe; 
while  an  extensive  trade,  in  articles  equally 
valuable,  was  carried  on  between  t'anama  and 
the  various  ports  of  Peru  and  Chili." 

The  English  now  appear  upon  the  theatre ; 
and,  jealous  of  the  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce which  has  sprung  up,  the  buccaniers, 
under  Drake  and  Cavendish,  infest  the  waters 
of  the  western  world.  To  this  period  may  be 
traced  the  ingenious  fictions  of  a  passage  to 
the  northwest,  through  the  continent^  so  long 
credited  and  known,  even  upon  the  maps,  as 
tlie  Straits  of  Anian,  or  of  r\tca. 

Between  the  years  1600  and  1760  the  search 
was  ccMitinued,  with  various  interest  and  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  Baffin's  Bay  and 


•  Was  this  CalifbmiBt 
t  Vide  Spark's  La  SaUe. 
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Hudson  8  Straita.  Near  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  English,  Spanish  and  Ame- 
rican navigators  made  frequent  expeditions 
to  the  northwest,  and  their  respective  discove- 
ries became  a  question  of  keen  and  lively  in- 
terest and  discussion  but  lately,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vexata  queatio  of  Oregon.  The 
English  chapter  exhibits  the  results  of  Alex- 
ander McKenzie,  one  of  her  citizens,  who  tra- 
versed British  America,  from  Canada  to  the 
Pacific,  being  in  search  of  an  inland  route 
across  the  continent 

The  Sieur  de  la  Salle  entertained  the  idea, 
as  his  dispatches  will  show,  that,  by  following 
the  Mississippi  to  its  sources,  a  communication 
could  be  had  with  the  waters  of  the  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific,  and  the  commerce  of  the  East 
commanded  by  France,  through  her  province 
of  Louisiana.* 

Thomas  Jefferson,  two  hundred  years  later, 
and  soon  after  the  Louisiana  purchase,  follow- 
ing the  idea  of  La  Salle,  dispatched  Lewis 
and  Clarke  on  an  expedition  to  the  nortliwest, 
by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi,  to  find,  if  pos- 
sible, a  route  of  commercial  communication  to 
the  Pacificf 

So  much,  then,  for  the  history  of  this  inte- 
resting subject,  and  now  for  the  various  pro- 
jects of  our  own  day,  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  great  end.  They  are  either, 

L  By  Canal,  or 

IL  By  Railroad. 

Of  each  there  are  several  routes  proposed, 
with  various  degrees  of  merit,  which  it  is  our 
present  purpose  to  examine.  And  first,  as  to 
canals.     Thete  are, 

1.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Darieo. 

2.  By  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

8.  By  the  River  Atrato,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Darien. 

4.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 

Others,  less  practicable,  were  proposed  by 
Humboldt,  but  we  shall  consider  now  only 
those  of  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec. 

1.  Panama.  This  is  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  connecting  the  two  Americas ;  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Grenada;  between  the  paral- 
lels of  8°  and  11°  north  latitude;  varying  in 
breadth  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-eight  miles, 
and  with  a  population  of  7,200.  The  Andes 
afford  many  gaps,  or  passages,  and  the  country 
presents  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  a  ca- 
nal, which  it  is  estimated  may  be  built  for 
$40,000,000.  The  late  conquest  of  California 
has  given  an  interest  to  Panama,  far  greater 
than  it  has  previously  had.  Lines  of  steam- 
ers constantly  ply  from  northern  ports  to  Cha- 
gres,  on  the  Atlantic^  and  other  Imes  from  Pa- 
nama, on  the  Pacific^  to  San  Francisco  and 
Oregon.  Little  difficulty  is  found  by  passen- 
gers over  the  isthmus,  who  are  conveyed  more 
than  half  the  way  in  canoes.    We  have  seen 


•Vide  Sparks' LmSiaie. 
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the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  expedition, 
the  scenery  and  aspect  of  the  country,  even 
from  the  pens  of  delicate  females.  The  rigon 
of  the  climate  and  the  rainy  season  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

2.  Nigaeagua.  This  lake  is  situated  be- 
tween 11°  and  12°  north  latitude;  its  extent 
is  large,  and  its  navigable  waters  are  carried 
to  the  Caribbean  sea  by  the  river  San  Juan — 
navigable  during  the  rains,  according  to 
McCulloch,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Four 
to  twelve  feet  water  is  always  afforded  in  the 
Rio  Juan,  and  it  is  proposed  to  improve  its 
navigation,  or  to  construct  a  canal  from  the 
Lake  Nicaragua,  which  is  adapted  to  ships  of 
largest  burthen,  to  the  Pacific,  fifteen  and 
three  fourths  miles,  tlirough  a  country  elevated, 
in  general,  not  more  than  nineteen  feet  The 
level  of  the  lake  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  the  difference 
in  level  between  the  two  oceans  is  twenty  or 
twenty-two  feet.  For  a  canal,  there  must  be 
one  mile  of  tunnel,  and  two  miles  of  deep  cut- 
ting through  volcanic  rock,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  locks.  Mr.  Bailey,  under  directioo 
of  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  made  a  survey  in 
1837-8,  and  estimated  tlie  cost  of  a  canal  at 
about  $30,000,000. 

3.  TxHUANTEPEa  The  Rio  Guaacecualco 
has  its  mouth  in  the  Mexican  province  of  Vefa 
Cruz,  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  o( 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  route  across  the 
isthmus  follows  the  course  of  the  river  as  iuc 
as  Tarifa,  at  which  town  a  canal  or  railroad 
will  begin,  passing  into  the  western  lakes 
which  are  discharged  into  the  Pacific  "Hke 
width  of  the  isthmus  in  this  part  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  miles,  and  its  central 
mountainous  chain  exhibits  a  depression  in  the 
line  of  the  route.  For  twenty -five  miles  a 
plain  is  formed,  whose  streams  flow  north 
and  south.  There  are  passes  or  gates  here, 
such  as  Chivola  and  Tarifa  The  northward 
streams  enter  the  Guascecualco-— the  southern, 
the  Chiapa,  which  is  discharged  in  the  lake 
east  of  Tehuantepec,  on  the  Pacific  We  have 
before  us  the  survey  and  charts  of  Moro,  ap> 
pointed  in  1832  surveyor  under  Garay.  who 
had  obtained  the  right  of  way  from  Mexico^ 
for  fifly  years,  and  the  property  in  all  the 
lands  for  thirty  miles  on  either  side — the  pas- 
sage to  be  opened  to  all  nations,  and  considered 
tieiUral  ground.  The  Spanish  engineer  con- 
ceiveb  the  whole  extent  of  the  Guascecualco 
mav  be  rendered  navigable  by  artificial  mean^ 
anj  without  exorbitant  cost  He  proposes 
also  to  remove  the  bar  on  the  Pacific  eDtrance, 
and  estimates  the  whole  expense  of  the  canal 
85,000,000  francs— ksa  than  $20,000,00a 

The  late  Vice  President,  George  M.  Dallai^ 
strongly  advocated  the  Tc^oantepec  route,  in 
an  able  and  elaborate  paper,  and  suggested 
the  importance  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
I>eace  with  Mexico,  securing  to  us  for  ever  the 
right  of  way.  The  Mexicans,  it  is  imdefstood, 
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would  not  listen  to  this:  though  it  is  likely,  u  Foote,  in  oppoeition.    We  give  some  extracts 


they  can  never  hope  to  make  the  improve- 
ment themselves,  they  would,  upon  some  more 
suitable  occasion,  readily  make  the  coocesaion. 

In  r^ard  to  Uie  canal  communication  it  is 
difficult  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  The  Ame- 
ricans would  never  undertake  it,  we  think, 
unless — ^which  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  at 
least  for  half  a  century— the  territories  were 
ours,  or  unless  an  overland  communication 
a<;ro98  our  present  possessions  wo'e  found  im- 
practicable. Would  the  British  t  And  this, 
too,  must  depend  upon  the  chances  of  our  rail- 
road, as  above  hinted  at  If  tliat  succeeds,  of 
course  the  Isthmus  canal  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  we  opine  that  one  would  require  as  long 
to  build  as  the  other.  But  this  is  anticipating. 
When  the  American  continent  becomes  as 
densely  populous  as  Europe,  these,  and  many 
other  connections^  may  all  be  in  successful 
operation  together. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  various  projected 
railroad  routes  across  the  continent.  They  are : 

1.  Across  Panama— Uie  Aspinwalls*. 

2.  Across  Tehuantepec— Mr.  Hargous'. 
8.  Tamplco  to  Mazaclan. 

4.  Natchez  to  Mazatlan — Mr.  Patterson's. 
6.  Galveston  to  San  Diego— Gen.  Houston's. 

6.  StLouis  to  San  Francisco— Mr.  Benton's.* 

7.  Lake  Michigan  to  Oregon  and  San  Fran- 
dsco-— Mr.  Whitney's. 

8.  Memphis  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or 
San  Francisca 

Of  these,  the  first  four  are  either  wholly,  or 
in  part,  through  fcreign  territory,  and  the  re- 
mainder entirely  through  our  own.  We  take 
them  in  order. 

1.  Panaka  Railboad. — At  the  last  session 
of  Congress  considerable  excitement  prevailed 
in  r^ard  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Aspinwall 
and  others  to  construct  this  road,  on  consider- 
ation of  a  contract  from  government^  to  carry 
the  mails,  troops,  and  government  stores,  for 
ten  years,  at  $250,000  per  annum.  The  road 
to  be  guaranteed  complete  in  three  years,  and 
to  charge  Americans  no  more  than  $8  each, 
for  passage,  and  |8  per  ton.  freight  These 
rates  to  be  reduced  after  the  first  five  years  to 
f  5  each,  and  three  fourths  of  the  road  to  be 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Able  speedies  were  made  in  the  Senate,  by 
Messrs.  Benton,  Douglass,  Clayton.  Webster 
and  Dayton,  in  advocacy  of  the  scheme,  and 
by  Downs,  NUes,  Allen,  Butler,  Davis  and 


*  A  memorial  was  presented,  st  last  Gongrcm,  to 
cany  the  maQ  between  these  two  points  by  express, 
en  the  part  of  W.  A.  Bradlej,  and  others,  and  report- 
ed on  by  Mr.  Bell  and  Senator  Ruak. 

We  read,  also,  in  the  Railroad  Joamal,  the  memo- 
ilel  to  Congress,  of  Bayard,  praying  aid  In  oonstroot- 
tng  a  railroad  from  St.  Loais,  Intersecting  the  Rio 
Grande,  Red  and  Gila  rirers ;  and  one  from  Dennis 
Keonan,  Jr..  propoeinff  a  rallrcMd  and  magnetic  tele- 
graph, from  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  to  the  Pacific  Truly 
li  this  aa  age  of  enterprise. 


from  the  debate,  as  possessing  great  interest 
Mr.  Benton  said :  **  It  is  therefore  a  tempo- 
rary road  for  us — not  temporary  for  other  na- 
tions— ^but  for  us  it  is  a  temporary  road  across 
Uie  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  a  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  sreat  design  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  conceived,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  I  have  been  collecting  ioformar 
tion  and  studying  details  for  thirty  years ;  and 
I  intend  at  a  proper  time  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
with  those  details,  for  commencing  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  road.  With  this  ex- 
planation of  my  views  of  the  projected  route 
across  tJie  Isthmus  of  Panama,  that  we  are  to 
use  as  a  temporal^  route,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  go  about 
it  at  once — ^to  do  it  immediately,  or  the  whole 
object  is  lost  I  am  for  no  permanent  road 
outside  of  my  country.  I  am  for  no  perma- 
nent road  for  America,  either  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  Tehuantepec,  or  any  where 
else.  I  am  only  for  a  temporary  measure, 
with  respect  to  any  route,  sir ;  but  I  take  that 
one  which  can  be  got  first,  and  which  will  an- 
swer our  purposes  better  than  any  other.  If 
we  undertake  to  institute  comparisons  between 
different  routes,  even  if  we  have  a  legal  and 
political  right  to  do  so,  why,  sir,  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  I  want  a  road  outside  of  our 
oountiy  is  lost  I  want  it,  sir,  directly.  I 
want  it  for  present  use ;  and  if  we  have  to 
wait,  why.  sir,  we  may  as  well  throw  up  the 
whole,  and  wait  for  our  own.  I  have  no  idea, 
sir,  of  doing  any  thing  permanent  outside  of 
our  country — no  idea  of  going  into  expenses, 
or  bargains,  or  arrangements,  which  are  to 
keep  me  outside  of  my  own  country  one  mo- 
ment beyond  the  time  that  we  are  able  to 
finish  our  road." 

Mr.  Webster  said :  "  I  have  a  strong  dis- 
position to  think  the  measure  is  a  proper  one. 
The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try call  for  it  There  is  nothing  in  those  circum- 
stances likely  to  make  them  so  short-lived  and 
temporary,  as  that  within  a  year  or  two,  or  any 
number  of  years,  we  may  justly  apprehend  and 
consider  that  this  work  will  not  be  necessary ; 
and  I  repeat  again,  that  if  there  were  a  pro- 
position at  the  same  time  for  the  oUier  work, 
if  it  were  in  as  advanced  a  state  as  this,  and 
we  were  to  have  but  one,  I  should  give  the 
preference  to  the  other ;  and  I  fully  believe 
Doth  are  to  be  accomplished,  and  still  other 
modes  of  communication  are  to  be  establish- 
ed across  our  own  territory,  without  any  oc- 
casion to  enter  the  territories  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

Mr.  Clayton  said :  "  Thb  is  to  be  an  Ame- 
rican road.  It  will  have  that  character 
abroad,  do  what  you  may.  American  citi- 
zens are  intrusted  with  the  construction  of  it 
Well,  if  this  work  is  to  be,  and  be  called  an 
American  work,  I  desire  that  it  should  be  a 
road  worthy  of  the  American  name ;  and,  in 
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mj  opinion,  the  American  goreniment  sboald, 
withiD  its  constitational  sphere,  aid,  as  far  as 
it  can,  individual  enterprise  in  making  a  road 
worthy  of  the  American  character.  I  do  not 
want  a  road  attempted  there  by  indiyidoals 
and  carried  on  by  piecemeal,  commencing  with 
a  railroad  of  a  few  miles,  and  perhaps  ending 
for  some  years  to  come  with  a  plank  or  a  male 
road  I  desire  that  the  improvement  should 
go  on  continuously  and  in  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable time  And  now  allow  me  one  general 
remark  in  re^d  to  the  sum  to  be  expended. 
I  would  aid,  as  far  as  the    constitutional 

Sower  of  the  government  will  enable  us  to 
0  it,  in  making  a  road  from  th^  MiMissippi 
river  to  the  Pacific,  or  a  road  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec,  as  I  design  to  aid  in 
the  cx)nstruction  of  the  road  proposed  by  this 
bill ;  and  whatever  the  cost  of  a  passage  by 
canal  or  railroad  across  to  the  Pacific  on 
either  isthmus  may  be,  whether  two  millions, 
two  and  a  half  millions,  six  ntillions,  twenty 
millions,  or  even  fifty  millions,  I  say,  sir,  that 
the  wit  of  man  cannot  find  any  other  mode  of 
expending   the  same  amount  of  money  as 
much  for  the  benefit  of  this  country  and  of 
the  whole  human  &mily.     And  I  repeat  that 
I  do  think  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth ceutury,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  govern- 
ment that  nothing  has  yet  been  attempted 
with  success  to  save  our  commerce  the  dan- 
gerous  navigation   of  nine  thousand  miles 
around  the  cape.    I  take  the  proposition  now 
before  us  because  it  is  practicable.     I  would 
not  delay  the  work  from  year  to  year  and 
from  day  to  day.     If  we  can,  by  expending 
the  sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
or  less,  accomplish  so  great  an  object,  I  say, 
for  one,  that  I  am  willing  to  autnorize  the 
expenditure." 

The  objections  to  the  bill  were  strongly 
urged — that  it  was  a  contribution  indirectly/ 
for  internal  improvements ;  that  the  monopoly 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with 
Grenada,  making  the  passage  free ;  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  government  would  it- 
self build  the  road;  that  the  consideration 
offered  by  the  company  was  inadequate ; 
that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  govern- 
ment to  be  bound  down  so  long  a  time  to  a 
route  far  beyond  our  own  country ;  that  the 
steamers  to  Chagres  must  enter  the  Carib- 
bean, an  enemy's  sea,  perhaps,  and  have  their 
coal  depots  at  Jamaica ;  that  it  is  far  less  de- 
sirable, and  not  more  practicable,  than  the 
Tehuantepec  route,  «fec.,  <fec* 

^  Mr.  Underwood  said :  *'  Now,  sir,  I  have 
given  you  these  speculations  and  these  data, 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  at  all,  it  is 


It  was  undentood  that  this  was  a  mere  queetfon 
of  time,  and  ihe  Aspiawalla  would  build  the  road  Id 
ten  ycar»,  whether  they  had  the  goTemment  con- 
tract or  not.  -    - 


very  manifest  that  it  is  to  be  the  most  prafii- 
able  route  for  the  investment  of  capital  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.    There  is  to  be  nothmg 
like  it     It  is  to  traiMceod  every  other  rail 
road  that  has  been  constmcted.    And  what, 
then,  are  you  doing  t    It  is  a  coDtribution  on 
the  part  of  the  ^vemmeot — a  departure 
from  all  the  prinaples  of  the  oonstitutiao — 
to  make  millionaires  of  the  members  of  thii 
company.    That,  sir,  is  your  biU.    I  believe 
it  was  suggested  that  it  was  aa  extra  terri- 
torial improvement    So  much  the  worse  liar 
me ;  so  much  the  better  for  my  argument^ 
but  worse  for  my  feeliogs.    I  waot  to  im- 
prove my  own  countiy.    I  want  to  make  a 
railroads-one  or  two,  if  you  please     acrosi 
the  valley  of  the  Biiwissippi  to  the  Pacific ; 
but  I  want  it  in  our  own  country,  it  I  can  get 
it    I  will  not  object  to  this,  if  ^ou  will  place 
it  on  a  basis  by  which  I  can  see  that  we  get 
an  equivalent  for  the  money  which  we  pay: 
bnt  I  will  not  give  a  cent— I  am  too  demo- 
cratic for  that — by  way  of  exclusive  privi- 
leges to  a  favored  few.     With  the  views  I 
have  taken  of  this  matter,  baaed  oq  the  fig- 
ures which  I  have  read,  and  looking  at  what 
the  government  will  give  under  this  act,  and 
what  individuals  must  pay,  it  must  be  the 
most  profitable  investment  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.    To  this  bill,  then,  sir,  I  am  altogetbor 
opposed.   I  am  further  opposed  to  it,  because 
we  have  not  the  data  upon  which  to  act,  and 
because  I  believe  that  this  thing  has  takes 
a  step  which  it  should  not  have  taken.** 

2.  Tkbuantkpko  Railroad — ^This  was  a 
proposition  of  Mr.  Hargons,  of  New-Yoik, 
who  has  a  grant  for  fifty  years  from  Mexico 
to  build  the  road — that  Republic  to  impose 
no  taxes  upon  travellers  or  impoets,  to  alk>w 
foreigners  to  acquire  real  estate  and  exereM 
all  trades,  except  mining,  for  fifty  leagues  on 
either  side  of  tne  road.  But  we  adopt  the 
words  of  the  memorial : 

" '  From  these  surveys  it  is  established  that 
the  entire  distance  from  sea  to  sea  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  in  a  straigbt 
line,  and  presents  a  wide  plain   from  the 
mouth  of  the  Guascecualco  to  the  port  of  the 
Meza  de  Tarifa,  a  table  or  elevated  pUiin  oo 
the  line  of  the  Andes,  whidi  rises  to  the 
height  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  again  descends  to  a  plain  which  reaches 
the  Pacific.    The  summit  level  to  be  over- 
come is  only  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet   Thirty 
miles  of  the  river  CoatEacoalcos  are  navigaUe 
for  ships  of  the  laigest  class,  and  fifteen 
miles  beyond  this  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
leaving  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles  of  railroad  to  be  made.     It  would  oe^ 
cupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  tbt 
details  of  these  surveys,  and  which  so  to 
show  so  strongly  how  easflv  a  railroad  ctfi 
be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tebuao- 
tepee    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  afaso- 
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lute  prftcticabilitj  has  been   dearly  ascer- 
tained.' 

**  In  other  respects  it  afibrds  great  fiicilities 
for  coDslruction.  *  The  entire  coarse  of  the 
Guascecualco  is  bounded  by  forests,  "which 
can  supply  immense  quantities  of  the  proper 
kind  of  timber  suitable  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  and  all  of  which  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  grants  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany undertaking  the  construction  of  the 
road.  Limestone,  strong  clay,  asphaltum, 
and  buildinff  stone  of  the  best  quality,  suit- 
able for  bridges  where  necessary,  are  placed 
as  if  purposely  by  nature*  all  along  the  direc- 
tion of  this  route.  The  Zapoteoos  and  other 
Indians  can  be  found  in  quite  sufficient  num- 
bers to  carry  on  the  work,  and  at  those  points 
Inhere  foreign  labor  is  indispensable,  the  tem- 
perature is  such  as  to  allow  them  to  pursue 
their  labor  without  either  inconyenience  or 
injury  to  their  health.  The  c  limate,  though 
warm,  is  healthy.  The  natives  are  mild, 
submissive  and  tractable.  There  are  ample 
sources  whence  to  obtain  a  stock  of  domes- 
tic animals  and  beasts  of  burden.  Through- 
out the  whole  line  secured  by  the  grant,  as 
well  for  the  purposes  of  a  communication 
across  the  isthmus  as  for  the  settlement  of 
the  country  by  foreigners,  all  the  productions 
of  the  equatorial  and  temperate  regions  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  for  the 
valley  of  the  isthmus  produces  the  former, 
and  on  ascending  to  the  more  elevated  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  valley,  the  climate  of 
the  temperate  zone  is  found  there,  as  well  as 
its  productions.  At  each  end  of  tfie  railroad 
are  suitable  places  for  fine  harbors,  as 
well  as  to  depth,  size,  and  security  from 
storms.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guascecualco.  By  different 
navigators  the  water  has  been  sounded,  and 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  have  been 
found  on  it  at  low  water.  Commodore  Peny, 
in  his  survey  in  1847,  found  twelve  feet. 
At  a  small  pass  at  the  entrance  of  the  ocean, 
on  the  Pacific  side,  there  is  at  low  water 
seven  feet  Your  petition«^r,  however,  is  con- 
Tinced,  from  the  character  of  the  obstruc- 
tions, that  they  can,  at  a  small  expense  of 
time  and  money,  be  removed  easily,  and 
-will  then  opt^n  an  entrance  for  vessels  of 
large  size  into  ports  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  He  is  prepared  to  show  tms  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  honorable  body. 


"Such  are  some  of  the  physical  advan- 
tages connected  with  this  route.  There  are 
others,  however,  no  less  important  The  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec  is  8,294  miles,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
6,000 — ^thus  showing  that  the  route  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  1,706  miles  shorter 
than  by  Panama.  Tlie  distance  from  New- 
York  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  4,744 
miles,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  5,868— 
making  the  route  by  Tehuantepec  from  New- 
York  to  San  Francisco  1,104  miles  shorter 
than  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama." 

Mr.  Foots  offered  the  following  remarks 
and  table:  '*From  New- York  to  Chagres 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Gua»cecuaIco  river,  the 
distance  will  be  about  the  same  for  steam 
vessels ;  but  that  for  sail  vessels,  the  route 
to  Chagres  is  much  th«  longest  as  a  vessel 
might  have  to  go  outside  of  Cuba,  St  Do- 
mingo, and  Jamaica,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
current  controlled  by  the  trade  winds;  that 
the  Panama  route  strikes  the  Pacific  ocean 
some  twelve  hundred  miles  (more  or  less^ 
more  di»tant  from  California  than  the  ternu- 
nus  on  the  Pacific  of  the  Tehuantepec  route ; 
that  the  Tehuantepec  route  passes  through 
a  healthy  country,  whilst  the  Panama  route 
traverses  a  r^ion  confessedly  more  sickly 
than  any  in  North  America  besides;  that 
from  New-Orleans  it  is  650  miles  further  to 
Chagres  than  to  Guascecualco;  that  the 
marine  route  to  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Tehuantepec  route  is  altogether  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  whereas  the  Chagres  route  is  out- 
side of  ail  the  West  India  islands  (a  highly  im- 
portant consideration  in  time  of  war) ;  that 
the  soundings  on  the  bar  at  Guascecualco  are, 
according  to  the  highest  authority,  at  most 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  18  to  20  feet  &d<1 
never  lower  than  12  feet  8  inches,  with  a  tide 
of  two  feet ;  that  distinguished  English  engi- 
neers have  reported  tlmt  $3,000,000  will  oe 
necessary  to  make  a  safe  and  convenient  port 
at  Tamon  bay ;  that  at  Panama,  vessels  can- 
not approach  nearer  than  three  miles,  and  a 
Sier  will  have  to  be  constructed  about  that 
istance;  whereas,  at  Boca  Barra,  where 
the  Tehuantepec  route  is  to  terminate  on  the 
Pacific,  there  is  a  fine  port ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  following  table  (which  I  request  to  be 
read)  may  be  fully  relied  on  in  all  respects : 
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New*  York  to  Boca  Barra,  round  Cape  Horn,  crossing  the  line 
in  long.  26°  W.,  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  Boca 
Bami. 

New- York  to  Canton,  by  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans, 
crossing  the  line  in  long.  26°  W.,  going  to  lat  41°  8^  and 
eastward  to  long,  of  St  Paurs,  and  thence  by  the  straits  of 
Sunda 

Kew-Orleans  to  Boca  Barra,  round  Cape  Horn,  to  St.  Thomas^ 
Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  Boca  Barra 

New-Orleans  to  Columbia  river,  round  Cape  Horn 

New-Orleans  to  Columbia  river,  inland  journey  up  the  Missis 
sippi,  up  the  Missouri,  and  across  the  Rocl^  Mountains. . . . 

[jVof^.— This  has  a  land  journey  of  900  miles,  full  of  diffi- 
culties.] 

New- York  to  the  Columbia  river 


-6 


i 

i 

Q 


9,060 


8,590 

11.610 
11,610 

180 


Mr.  Dayton,  in  opposition  to  the  road,  read 
a  letter  from  Col.  Abert,  of  the  Topograph- 
ical Engineers,  and  from  Lieut.  Maury.  We 
extract  first  from  CoL  Abert : 

'*  It  is  supposed  that  the  railroad  of  this 
route  will  pass  through  Chevela  as  its  sum- 
mit pass,  about  700  feet  above  the  ocean 
on  either  sida  The  communication  with  the 
Pacific  on  the  southern  side  is  by  means  of 
two  small  lakes  called  the  Upper  and  Lower 
lake.  The  railroad  landing  will,  probably,  be 
on  the  Upper  lake,  and  the  developed  length 
of  the  road  from  the  landing  to  Chevela  will 
not,  I  think,  be  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  The 
northern  terminus  of  the  road,  at  a  point 
where  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ceases,  will  be  at  the  lower  end  of  Tacami- 
chapa  island,  an  island  of  the  Guascecualoo 
river.  A  straight  or  air  line  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  line  for  Uie  length  of  the  road,  which 
mu9t  of  necessity  deviate  from  such  a  line 
and  occupy  the  valley  of  the  principal 
streams. 

"From  information  derived  from  those 
much  interested  in  this  route,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  that  a  railroad  can  be  located  be- 
tween Chevela  and  the  point  on  the  Guosce- 
cualco  before  designated  of  not  less  than  120 
miles.  This  would  make  the  whole  road  155 
miles  long. 

"  From  the  surveys  of  our  navy,  when  on 
duty  in  the  gulf  during  the  late  war,  twelve 
feet  water  was  found  over  the  Guaacecualco 
bar.  and  it  is  also  said  that  at  times  this 
depth  is  increased  to  fourteen  feet 

**  During  the  season  of  northers,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  dangerous,  if  not  impassable  bar, 
rarely  approached  during  that  season,  as  the 
adjacent  coast  affords  no  adequate  shelter. 
The  harbor  on  the  gulf  side  is  the  Guascecu- 


alco  river,  a  safe  and  good  harbor  after  the 
bar  is  passed. 

"  The  harbor  on  the  Pacific  side  is  the  kkes 
or  lagoons  before  described;  forTehoante^ 
bay  is  an  open  roadstead,  without  piotectioQ 
or  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  this  bay  is  repre- 
sented as  being  liable  to  fireqaent  and  viowDt 
tempests.  The  entrance  to  these  lagtxns  is 
through  a  narrow  passage  between  the  lower 
lagoon  and  the  Pacific,  odled  the  Boca  Bona. 
It  cannot  be  made  by  sailing  vessels  with  an 
adverse  wind,  nor  by  steamers,  under  sodi 
circumstances^  without  great  difficulty  and 
danger.  The  mside  of  Boca  Barra  is  dosed 
by  a  bar,  over  which  not  more  than  eigbt 
feet  of  water  has  been  found. 

''This  route  being  155  miles  (of  railroad^ 
if  it  be  supposed  to  cost  as  much  as  the  Pa* 
nama  route  (and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  coit 
less),  the  total  cost  will  be  $12,913,900." 

The  total  length  of  the  Tehoantepec  roots 
can  be  stated  as  follows : 

155  miles  of  railroad. 
15  of  water,  through  the  two  lakes  to  the 

Pacific 
30  (about)  of  river  navigatioii,  fron  the 
foot  of  Tacamichapa  island  to  the 

—      Gulf  of  Mexioa 

200  miles. 

Lieut  Maury  remarks :  **  There  is  now  ia 
the  course  of  publication  at  this  office  a  chart 
of  the  mouth  and  bar  of  the  Gaasoeeoaki^ 
from  a  very  accurate  survey  made  by  lieoL 
Leigh,  by  order  of  Commodore  Perry,  in 
1848.  It  appears  by  that,  that  there  is  sot 
more  than  12^  feet  water  on  die  bar  at  dM 
mouth  of  that  river. 

"  I  would  here  remark  that  there  is  in  this 
office  also  a  manoscript  copy  of  Cayetano 
Moro's  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuaotepee^ 
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under  the  Garay  grant    The  original,  from  I  territories.    A  far  better  road  is,  however, 


which  this  copy  was  taken,  was  found  by 
Ck>mmodore  Mackenzie  at  Mina-titlan  in  1847, 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  assistants  on  that 
sorvey,  and  the  copy  here  was  made  by 
Lieut  May,  by  order  of  Commodore  Perry. 

•*  The  surveys  by  our  own  officers  differ  so 
widely,  and  in  such  essential  particulars,  from 
the  Moro  survey,  that  they  jdiscredit  it  in 
some  of  its  most  important  features,  and 
^ow  it  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence. 

**  Lieut  Leigh's  soundings  I  know  to  be 
correct.  His  chart  was  constructed  in  this 
office  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  his  note- 
books are  here  on  file  for  reference.  Lieut 
Leigh  makes  but  12||  feet  on  the  bar,  Cave* 
tano  Moro  6 . 2  metres,  or  20^  feet  English. 

*'Thiuking  that  there  might  be  some  mis< 
take  in  the  matter,  which  Commodore  Perry 
could  explain,  I  referred  the  Moro  survey  to 
him,  and  called  his  attention  to  this  discrep- 
ancy as  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar — a 
vital  feature  in  the  advantages  of  the  route. 
By  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  he  replies  with 


proposed  by  the  Mexicans,  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Acapuico,  passing  through  Jalapa,  Cordova, 
Puebla,  Cuemavaca  and  Mexico ;  the  entire 
mule  route  being,  according  to  the  common 
itineraries,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  252 
miles,  from  Mexico  to  Acapuico,  270  miles — in 
all,  522  miles.  A  greater  difficulty  than  the 
length,  however,  is  the  immense  height  which 
has  to  be  ascended  and  descended  in  the  pas- 
sage between  the  two  seas.  Mexico  is  a  vast 
mountain  ridge,  or  plateau,  wide  at  the  north, 
narrowing  rapidly  at  the  south,  but  still  pre- 
serving throughout  its  general  height,  which 
averages  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
feet,  or  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  perpen- 
dicular altitude.  The  city  of  Mexico  itself  is 
no  less  than  some  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Nor  is  this  the  worst; 
for  from  this  mountain  ridge  rise  the  minor 
ridges,  or  chains  of  mountains,  half  as  high 
again  almost,  which  require  to  be  climbed, 
llius,  between  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  the 
Gulf,  is  the  ridge  of  Rio  Frio,  upwards  of  ten 


r%ard  to  the  Moro  map:  *  I  notice  on  a  side  thousand  feet  high ;  and  on  the  west  that  of 


sketch  of  the  bar  the  shoalcst  water  marked 
at  6 . 2  metres.  This  is  certainly  wrong,  as  I 
have  crossed  the  bar  several  times  myself. 


£1  Marques,  of  about  the  same  altitude. 
Doubtless,  lower  depressions  in  thepe  ridges 
might  be  found ;  but  no  engineer  would  think 


—   —  — —  _        ,   -   ,   — ^ — _  __ ,  ^ —  — .  — Q .. 

Bounding  both  ways,  and  the  average  depth  I  lightly  of  the  task  of  locating  a  working  rail- 
in  the  channel  has  not  exceeded  12^  feet  i  road,  free  from  planes  and  tunnels  through 
With  regard  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  *  mountains  of  solid   porphyry,  over  such  a 


Pacific  side,  it  is  not  more,  however,  tlian  six 
or  eight  feet  I  do  not  find  the  Boca  Barra 
recognized  by  any  chart  or  book  as  a  harbor 
or  port  into  which  vessels  may  enter.  Ven- 
toza  is  an  open  roadstead  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  Boca  Barra;  it  is  without  shelter, 
•nd  vessels  are  driven  out  to  sea  by  every 
gale  at  a  moment's  warning.' 

**  The  following  table  shows  the  shortest  na- 
vigable route  in  nautical  miles,  upon  arcs  of 
great  circles,  from  New- York  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Guascecualco  and  Navy  Bay,  also  from 
New-Orleans  to  the  same  places : 

OttMCMMleo.  Nary  Bajr.* 

Kew-York,  Tia  Hole  in  the  WaU. ...  1,800 

**         south  Blda  Oaba 2,870       1,0«) 

New-Orleans 800       1,450 

"On  account  of  winds  and  ciurents,  the 
averaze  time  under  canvas,  from  New- York, 
is  rather  less  to  Navy  Bay  than  to  Guascecu- 
alco by  either  route,  f 

3.  TAMPico  AND  Mazatlan  Railroad. — We 
have  merely  seen  this  suggested,  and  believe 
no  survey  has  been  made.  The  distance 
would  not  exceed  seven  hundred  miles. 
Mexico,  it  is  not  likely,  will  ever  have  the 
means  of  constructing  such  a  road  across  her 


*  Near  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  forty-four  miles 
from  Panama,  by  sea. 

t  See  the  latest  information  and  surreys  upon 
this  aabject  la  De  Bow>  Reriew^ToL  xiii.,  July,  1059. 
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country  as  central  Mexico.* 

4.  Natchez  and  Mazatlan  RAiLaoAD. — 
This  route  has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Patter- 
son, of  Louisiana,  Colonel  Gadsden,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Professor  Forshay.  In  his  re- 
port to  tlie  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company, 
in  1846,  Colonel  Gadsden  says:  **In  connec- 
tion with  their  Atlantic  communications  with 
Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf  and  Natchez,  crossing 
the  Mississippi  at  one  or  all  of  these  points, 
roads  are  already  projected  looking  further 
to  the  west,  which,  uniting  on  a  common 
trunk,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  southwestern 
extension  and  emigration,  will  in  time  be 
made  to  course  through  the  newly  acquired 
territory  of  Texas,  and  by  the  Mexican  pro- 
vinces, to  a  terminus  at  Mazatlan  in  the  Bay 
of  California;  or,  taking  a  more  nonhem  di- 
rection, by  the  valley  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas 
rivers,  may  easily  pass  by  the  southern  gorges 
in  the  Stony  Mountains,  and  fiod,  in  the  course 
of  events,  certain  though  slow,  a  more  impos- 
ing location  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on 
the  Pacific."  Colonel  Gadsden  published  at 
the  same  time  a  map  of  the  route. 

In  July,  1848,  Mr.  Forshay  published  in 
our  Review  a  paper  upon  this  railroad  and  a 
map,  entering  into  many  interesting  particu- 
lars and  details.  The  distances  and  expenses 
he  assumes  as  follows : 


32 


*  New-Tork  Cooxler  and  Baquirsr. 
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Miles. 

Natchez  to  Trinitj. ......  26 

Trinity  to  AlezaDdria. ...  64 

Alexandria  to  Cotile 20 

Cotile  to  Sabine. 50 

Sabine  to  San  Antonio. .  .400 
Antonio  to  Rio  Grande ...  150 
Rio  Grande  to  Mountains.  100 
Mountains  to  Hot  Springs.  20 
Hot  Springs  to  Monclova..  50 

Monclova  to  Bazan 80 

Bazan  to  La  Joya 14 

La  Joya  to  Veneditto. ...  84 
Yeueditto  to  Sanceda. ...  22 
Sduceda  to  Jarrol. ......   16 

Jarrol  to  Pastora 16 

Pastora  to  Tenago 8 

Tenago  to  Cienaga. 20 

Cieuaga  to  Obaya 18 

Obaya  to  Parras 5 

Parras  to  Durango. 220 

Durango  to  Rosario  River.  70 
Rosario  to  Mazatlaa 180 


Level. 

Level — one  grade  twenty  feet  per  mile. 

Level  without  obstacle. 

Undulating,  some  hills  and  rocks — 170  miles,  $l/>00,000 

Undulating  gently. 

«      —550  miles,  $6,600,000. 
One  hill^  not  steep. 
Hilly  between  mountains. 
Hills,  but  no  rocks— 170  miles,  $2,200,00a 
Between  mountains. 
Calcareous,  dusty  roads. 
Same — ^no  water— easy  pass,  Ac. 

Barren— Sanceda,  finely  cultivated  road  between  moimtamik 
Road  rough  and  broken,  no  mountain^^-^oltivated  valley. 
Dry,  barren,  but  not  nigged. 

Rough  and  difficult 
Splendid  valley. 

"      —181  milea^  $2,800,000  cost 
Table  lands. 
Mountainous. 

Alouff  the  river — 420  miles,  $10,000,000. 
Grand  total,  1.491  miles,  $22,000,000  cost 


In  dismissing  these  roads  through  Mexican 
territory,  w<j  may  be  allowed  to  express  our 
strong  preference  for  that  by  the  way  of  Nat- 
chez, through  Texas.  New-Orleans  and  the 
southwest  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  its 
construction.  Our  preferences,  however,  will 
fcaclily  yield,  if  some  other  point  on  the 
Mississippi,  not  greatly  more  distant,  and 
passing  altogether  through  our  own  territories, 
can  be  suggested.  We  are  sure  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  southwest  will  understand 
and  act  upon  this  principle  when  they  assem- 
ble iu  convention. 

5.  Galvestox  and  San  Diego  Railroad. — 
We  believe  this  is  advocated  by  Gen.  Hous- 
ton, and  was  proposed  by  a  public  meeting  in 
Texas.  The  route  runs  from  Galveston  Bay 
northwest,  to  32°  latitude ;  thence  westward, 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande  above  El  Paso; 
thence  along  the  Gila  valley  to  the  Colorado, 
Ac,  (tc.  Length  estimated  at  twelve  hundred 
miles,  though,  by  oitr  computation,  it  cannot 
fall  short  of  fourteen  hundred  miles.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Santa  Fe  expedition, 
in  1841,  took  the  route  from  Austin  across 
the  valleys  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos, 
due  north  to  the  latitude  82^,  or  what  is 
called  tlie  Cross  Timbers;  thence  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Red  and  Brazos  rivers, 
west  to  101®  longitude ;  thence  nortliwest  to 
the  Colorado,  and  passing  through  the  Angos- 
turas to  San  Miguel.  We  suppose  this  route 
was  adopted  from  its  supplies  of  water,  and 
to  avoid  the  Camanche  Indians.  Whatever 
advantage,  it  occurs  to  us,  in  distance,  a  road 
across  from  the  sea-coast  of  Texas  might 
possess,  and  that  would  not  be  considerable. 
It  is  attended  with  the  great  disadvantage  of 
being  too  far  southward  in  its  Atlantic  ter- 
minus to  be  central  or  to  interest  any  number 


of  states.  A  work  so  Btupendoos  must  be 
the  common  work  of  America,  and  {or  this  it 
ought,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  to  be  eenlroL 
Besides,  the  harbors  in  Texas  have  not  suffi- 
cient capacity  or  depth  for  extensive  coomieroe 
in  the  largest  class  of  shipping.  Texas  her- 
self, as  well  as  Louisiana,  would  readily  yield 
her  claims  in  favor  of  any  better  prmectiaa 
•6.  St.  Louis  and  San  F&akcisco  Soad. — 
This  was  proposed,  at  the  last  sessioo  of  Con- 
gress, by  the  Hoa  Thomas  Bentoo.  The  |»ro> 
visions  of  the  bill  were,  that  three  fourths  in 
value  of  California  and  Oregon  land  salei^ 
and  one  half  of  all  other  land  sales,  be  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  cnostmctioo 
of  the  road,  with  a  branch  to  the  Colimh 
bia  river;  where  the  railroad  is  not  practica- 
ble, macadamized  road  to  be  used ;  track  of 
one  mile  breadth  from  the  Missouri  firontier 
to  San  FrancTsco,  to  be  reserved  for  this  road 
and  other  roads ;  track  of  one  thousand  feet 
width  to  the  Columbia ;  road  to  be  bailt  un- 
der directions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  road,  when  completed,  to  be  let  out 
by  contract,  by  government,  <&&,  <^  In  de- 
fense of  this  stupendous  enterprise,  alter 
quoting  from  Gibbon  to  prove  that  the  Ro> 
mans  had  greater  ones,  Mr.  BentoD  thus  ekh 
quently  concludes : 

''  Such  was  the  extent  and  solidity  of  the 
Roman  roads— a  single  line  of  road  above 
four  thousand  Roman,  and  equal  to  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  EngUsk 
miles — ^and  the  four  thousand  citiea  of  the 
empire  all  connected  with  roads  of  equal 
solidity  besides.  The  road  which  we  propose 
is  only  half  the  length  of  one  chaio  of  theim 
I  mention  them  for  their  magnificence— their 
grandeur — and  as  presentiiig  an  example 
worthy  of  our  imitation.    The  road  I  propoee 
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U  necesaaiy  to  as,  and  now.  We  waot  it 
DOW.  The  state  of  oar  possessioDs  oo  the 
Pacific  demands  it  The  time  to  begin  has 
arrived.  All  the  necessary  information  is  on 
hand.  The  means  are  ready.  The  title  to 
Oregon  is  settled,  and  a  government  estab- 
lished there,  and  population  is  growing  up. 
California  is  acquired:  people  are  there:  and 
a  government  must  follow.  We  have  a  fleet 
on  that  coast — troops  there  and  going.  Streams 
of  population  are  concentrating  there.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Colum- 
bus, there  lias  not  been  such  an  unsettling  of 
the  foundations  of  society.  Not  merely  indi- 
viduals and  companies,  but  communities  and 
nations  are  in  commotion,  all  bound  to  the 
setting  sun — to  the  gilded  horizon  of  western 
America.  For  want  of  on  American  road, 
they  seek  foreign  routes,  far  round,  by  sea 
and  land,  to  reach  by  an  immense  circuit  w^at 
is  a  part  of  their  own  land.  Until  we  can 
get  a  road  of  our  own,  we  must  use  and  sup- 
port a  foreign  route  ;  but  that  is  a  temporary 
resource,  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the 
times,  and  until  we  can  get  our  own  ready. 
Never  did  so  great  an  object  present  itself  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  nation.  We  own  the 
country  from  sea  to  sea — from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific — and  upon  a  breadth  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  Mississippi — and  embracing 
the  whole  temperate  zone.  Three  thousand 
miles  across,  and  half  that  breadth,  is  the 
magnificent  parallelogram  of  our  domain. 
We  can  run  a  nation^  central  road,  through 
and  through,  the  whole  distance,  under  our 
flag  and  under  our  laws.  Military  reasons 
require  us  to  make  it :  for  troops  and  muni- 
tions must  go  there.  Political  reasons  require 
oa  to  make  it :  it  will  be  a  chain  of  union  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  states. 
Commercial  reasons  demand  it  from  us :  and 
here  I  touch  a  boundless  field,  dazzling  and 
bewildering  the  imagination  from  its  vastness 
and  importance.  The  trade  of  th%  Pacific 
ocean,  of  the  western  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  of  eastern  Asia,  will  all  take  its 
track;  and  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
posterity.  That  trade  of  India  which  has 
been  shifting  its  channels  from  the  time  of  the 
PhoBnicians  to  the  present,  is  destined  to  shift 
once  more,  and  to  realize  the  grand  idea  of 
Columbus.  The  American  road  to  India  will 
aldo  become  the  European  track  to  that  region. 
The  European  merchant,  as  well  as  the  Ame- 
rican, will  fly  across  our  continent  on  a  straight 
line  to  China.  The  rich  commerce  of  Asia 
will  flow  through  our  centre.  And  where  has 
that  commerce  ever  flowed  without  carrying 
wealth  and  dominion  with  itf  Look  at  its 
ancient  channels,  and  the  cities  which  it  raised 
into  kingdoms,  and  the  populations  which 
upon  its  treasures  became  resplendent  in 
science,  learning,  and  the  arts.  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Balbec,  Palmyra,  Alexandria,  among  its  an- 
cient emporiums,  attest  the  power  of  this 


commerce  to  enrich,  to  a^^grandize,  and  to 
enlighten  nationa  Constantinople,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  was 
the  wonder  of  western  Europe ;  and  aU  be- 
cause she  was  then  a  thoroughfare  of  Asiatic 
commerce.  Genoa  and  Venice,  mere  cities, 
in  later  time,  became  the  match  of  kingdoms, 
and  the  envy  of  the  kings,  from  the  mere 
divided  streams  of  this  trade  of  which  they 
became  the  thoroughfare.  Lisbon  had  her 
great  day,  and  Portugal  her  preeminence 
during  the  little  while  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  put  her  in  communi- 
cation with  the  East  Amsterdam,  the  city  of 
a  little  territory  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  the 
seven  United  Provinces,  not  equal  in  extent 
to  one  of  our  lesser  states,  became  great  in 
arms,  in  letters,  in  wealth,  and  in  power ;  and 
all  upon  the  East  India  trade.  And,  London, 
what  makes  her  the  commercial  mistress  of 
the  world — ^what  makes  an  island,  no  larger 
than  one  of  our  first  class  states,  the  mistress 
of  possessions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe — ^a  match  for  half  of  Europe — and  dom- 
inant in  Asia  I  What  makes  all  this,  or 
contributes  most  to  make  it,  but  this  same 
Asiatic  trade  t  In  no  instance  has  it  failed  to 
carry  the  nation  or  the  people  which  possessed 
it  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  with  it  the  highest  attainments  of 
letters,  arts,  and  sciences.  And  so  will  it  con- 
tinue to  be.  An  American  road  to  India, 
through  the  heart  of  our  country,  will  revive 
upon  its  line  all  the  wonders  of  which  we 
have  read — and  eclipse  them.  The  western 
wilderness,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mississippi, 
will  start  into  life  under  its  touch.  A  long 
line  of  cities  will  grow  up.  Existing  cities 
will  take  a  new  start  The  state  of  the  world 
calls  for  a  new  road  to  India,  and  it  is  our 
destiny  to  give  it — the  last  and  greatest  Let 
us  act  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and 
show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  extraordinary- 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  by 
securing,  while  we  can,  an  American  road  to 
India — central  and  national — for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity — now,  and  hereafter,  for 
thousands  of  years  to  come." 

7.  Whttnet's  Railroad. — ^The  enterprising 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  this  has,  for  four  or 
five  years,  given  it  almost  exclusive  attention, 
and  has  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  country  illustrated  the  importance  of  a 
connection  with  the  Pacific  He  has  explored 
personally  a  short  portion  of  the  route,  and 
visited  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  to  in- 
duce their  legislatures  to  cooperate.  In  this 
manner  his  outlay  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. His  proposition  is  to  construct  the 
road  as  a  private  enterprise,  in  consideration 
of  a  grant  from  Congress  of  thirty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  from  its  eastern  termi- 
nus at  Lake  Michigan  to  the  icettem  at  the 
mouth  of  (he  Columbia,  or  at  Puget's  Sound, 
which  ia'cntered  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca. 
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Latterly,  ho  has  propoeed  a  branch  to  the  Baj 
of  San  lYaDcisoa  The  sale  of  the  lands,  it  is 
argued,  will  build  the  road  in  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years.  The  road  after  a  certain  period 
is  to  revert  to  the  govemment 

The  route  projects  from  Lake  Michigan, 
striking  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  St.  Louis ;  thence  to  the  South  Pass,  42°, 
and  through  the  Columbia  valley  by  Lewis's 
branch  to  the  ocean.  The  Pass  is  seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf  The  mouth  of  the  Kansas, 
on  the  route,  is  elevated  seven  hundred  feet. 
In  the  next  five  hundred  miles,  an  elevation 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  more  must 
be  attained,  to  Republican  Fork ;  in  the  next 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles,  the  ele- 
vation climbed  is  one  thousand  and  four  feet ; 
in  the  next  one  hundred  and  seven  miles, 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet ;  in  the  next 
eighty  miles,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet;  the  next  eighteen  miles,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty -six  feet,  cr  forty -two  feet  to 
the  mile ;  the  next  eighty-nine  miles  to  the 
Pass,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  We 
question  if  this  road  to  the  mountains  be  as 
good  as  those  projected  to  the  southward. 

XSnUATKD  COST  OF  ROAD. 

Grading,  bridgine,  (Skx.,  except 
bridges  across  me  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers,  for  2,6JiO 
miles,  at  85,000 $18,160,000 

Bridges  across  Mississippi  and 

Missouri 800,000 

Superstructure,  single  track,  de- 
pots, turn-outs,  d^  2,730  miles, 
at  110,600 28^000,000 

Engines,  cars,  <&&,  <fec. 10,276,600 

Contingencies 2,000,000 

Repairs  upon  road  until  complet- 
ed and  oefore  it  can  earsup- 
port 15,000,000 

Total  cost $69,226,600 

TIME  OF  TRAVEL. 

Prom  England  to  New- York 10  days. 


From  New-York  to  Pacific,  8,000  miles 
by  railroad &di^u. 

From  Pacific  coast  to  Chang-hai,  the 
heart  of  Chinese  commerce,  5,400 
miles. 16    • 

Total  (in  place  of  present  sea  voyages 
four  and  five  months). 81     * 

From  New- York  to  Australia 31  daya. 

«  «  «  ManUla 24    *^ 

«  «  «  Java.-.; 26    " 

"  «  «  Singapore. 27    " 

u  u  u  Calcutta 29    • 

Li  replyio  an  attack  from  Pn^essor  For- 
shay,  Mr.  Whitney,  m  our  Review  for  October, 
1847,  stated  that  a  canal  tlirough  the  Nicara- 
gua would  save  but  four  hundred  and  twentj- 
two  miles  m  the  passage  from  Loodoo  to 
Valparaiso,  whilst  to  Sidney  there  woold  be 
one  thousand  miles  lost ;  to  Canton,  six  hon- 
dred  and  eighteen ;  to  Singapore,  two  tboo- 
sand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  in  oom- 
parison  with  present  ship  routes.  He  maixh 
tains  that  no  southern  pass  exists  in  the  moun- 
tain less  than  twelve  thousand  feet,  (clearly  a 
great  mistake ;)  that  a  southern  road  to  the 
Pacific  must  pass  through  soft  bottom  lands, 
over  great  streams,  and  countries  subject  to 
overflow,  bad  climates,  Ac,  None  of  which  i» 
true,  for  some  of  the  southern  routes  propoited, 
in  any  greater  degree  than  for  his  own  route. 
His  objections  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  are 
well  raised,  if  that  river  must  be  adopted 
as  part  of  the  line  of  travel ;  bat  this  wuald 
not  be  necessary  in  a  southern  route.  His 
position  that  Charleston  is  nearer  to  China  by 
bis  route  than  by  a  more  centnd  or  soutbem 
one,  is  not  fairly  stated,  since  his  own  figure 
give- 
Charleston  to  Pacific — Whitney's  route,  1919 
"  •*        Southern  route .  .2.261 

Less  distance. 658 

And  this  saving  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
miles  in  length  of  railroad  travel,  will  oompeti- 
sate  for  much  more  than  the  loss  in  steamship 
navigation  upon  the  Pacific.  Subject  to  this 
objection,  we  furnish  bis  tabular  estimates : 
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Tablb  of  distancet  from  principal  Atlantic  cities,  dsc,  to  CharUiton,  Vicktburff,  Mazatlan, 
and  to  China,  by  t/ie  Soutliem  route  ;  alto  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  near  the  Mitsissippi, 
to  Oregon,  tjtc.,  d:c^  by  the  Northern  route,  voith  amount  of  difference*,  dtc 


SoQthem  Route. 


FROM 


I 

6 
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Charleston 

Richmoud 

"Washington 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New- York- 

Boeton 

New-Orleanflw 

JLiouisyille 

Cincinnati 

Wheeling 

Pittsburg 

Cleveland. 

Buffalo. 

Detroit 

St.  Louis. 

Alton 

Galena.. „ 

Chicago 

Prairie  du  Chien 


o 
H 


9 

-A 
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427 
554 
594 
709 
796 
99C 


771 

1,198 

1,325 

1,365 

1,480 

1,567 

1,767 

415 

1,001 

1,132 

1,496| 

1,588 

1,7321 

1,863 

1,425 

808 

826 

1,208 

1,070 

1,279 


i 


g 


2,261 

2,688 

2.815 

2,855 

2,970 

3,057 

8,257 

1,905 

2,491 

2,622 

2,986 

3,078 

3,223 

3,35a 

2,916 

2,293 

2,316 

2,698 

2.660 

2,761 


Northern  Route. 


9 
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10,661 

11,085 

11,216 

11,255 

11,770 

11,457 

11,657; 

10,305 

10,891 

11,022 

11,386 

11,478 

11,622 

11,755' 

11,315! 

10,693' 

10,716' 

11,098: 

10,9601 

11,161, 


a 

I 

O 

o 
H 


1,097 

960 

988 

948 

1,041 

1,141 

1,341 

830 

430 

450 

560 

610 

517 

803 

486 

800 

276 

60 

210 


2,912 

2,779 

2,810 

2,770 

2,863 

2,963 

8,163 

2,662 

2,252 

2,272 

2,882 

2,432 

2,839 

2,625 

2,308 

2,122 

2,097 

1,882 

2,032 

1.822 


DUL  to  Padfla 
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I 


8,819 

8,172 

8,210 

8,170 

8,263 

8,363 

8,563 

8,052 

7,652 

7,672 

7,782 

7,832 

7,739 

8,025 

7,708 

7,522 

7,497 

7,282 

7,432 

7,222 


658 
84 


O 


o 
Pm 


a   . 

IS 


747 


5 

85 

107 

94 

94 

239 

350 
604 
646 
883 
728 
605 
171 
219 
816 
528 
939 


2,342 

2,917 

8,005 

8,085 

8,570 

8,094 

8,094 

2,257 

8,289 

8,350 

8,604 

3,646 

8,888 

8,730 

8,607 

3,171 

3,209 

8.816 

8,523 

8,989 


Mr.  Whitney  introduces  testimony  to  prove 
the  snows  on  his  route  are  unimportant,  pre- 
vail to  but  little  deptli,  not  every  year,  are 
dry  and  do  not  stand  long ;  no  greater  cold 
than  in  New-England,  and  no  greater  obstruc- 
tions than  upon  the  roads  there.  He  argues 
that  a  pouihem  route  must  necessarily  earn 
dividends,  (a  non  tequitur  always,)  and  charge 
a  rate  of  freight  one  cent  per  ton  the  mile 
Against  his  Juilf  cent.  Upon  his  estimates  of 
one  cent  and  half  a  cent  is  constructed  a  tabic,* 
"which  we  have  not  space  to  give,  but  which 
shows  a  rate  of  freight  varying  from  twenty- 
three  to  fifty- three  dollars  a  tun  to  China,  ac- 
cording to  Uie  route  and  the  point  of  depart- 
ure, or  from  one  to  two  dollars  the  hundred 
weight 

8.  Memphis  Railroad. — ^By  this  we  mean 
the  road  which  our  fellow-citizens  of  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas  are  now  advocating ,  and  which 
they  propose  to  submit  to  a  convention  of  the 
southwestern  states.  The  road  would  leave 
the  Arkansas  shore,  opposite  Memphis,  and 

*  Mr.  VVhitncy^sobJectioDi  to  Mazatlan  ai  a  termi- 
nus hare  greater  weight  than  they  could  have  to 
Ban  Diego  or  Franclaco.    The  sailing  time  from  these 

§orts  would  bo  somewhat  longer  than  from  Colum- 
la  rlrer,  (the  coal  depots  need  not  be  In  Oregon,) 
bat  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by  other  advan- 
tages. 


strike  across  the  country,  perhaps  to  Van 
Buren,  with  branches  to  Little  Rock,  <&c.  From 
here  it  would  follow  the  valley  of  the  Arkao- 
tas  river*  and  into  the  Indian  territory 
a1on|[  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  same  river. 
Havmg  left  the  valley  of  the  Canadian,  the 
route  would  be  almost  due  west  to  Santa 
Fe,  should  there  be  found  a  mountain  pass 
that  will  answer,  which  is  nearly  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  Memphis  We  know 
with  no  exactness  the  distance  from  Memphis 
to  Santa  Fe,  but  suppose  it  would  not  exceed 
nine  hundred  miles,  as  there  is  little  detour, 
which  is  about  the  distance  between  Santa 
Fe  and  St  Louis.  Explorations  upon  this 
route,  with  the  view  of  a  railroad,  have  not 
yet  been  made,  though  the  expeditions  of  Mr 
Gregg  and  others  have  given  us  many  inter- 
esting particulars. 

From  Santa  Fe  the  route  would  be  down 
the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  following  to  some 
extent,  perhaps  that  pursued  by  General 
Kearney,  and  aescribed  by  Major  Emory, 
which  crosses  somewhere  about  the  parallel  of 
84°  latitude  to  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  pursu- 

*  The  inundated  lands  of  Arkansas,  five  mUliom 
of  acres,  according  to  Mr.  Borland^a  report  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  one  seventh  of  the  state,  can  be 
readily  reclaimed. 
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log  that  river  to  the  Colorado,  near  its  month 
in  the  Califomian  Gulf^  and  thence  across  the 
country  to  San  Diega*  The  distance  between 
Santa  Fe  and  San  Diego  by  the  route  indi- 
cated is  also  about  nine  hundred  miles,  mak- 
ing the  whole  distance  from  Memphis  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  eighteen  hundred  milee.  Should 
San  Francisco  or  Monterey  be  selected  as  the 
western  terminus,  the  distance  would  be 
greater,  and  would  be  measured  to  some  ex- 
tent through  the  as  yet  unexplored  regions  of 
the  Utah  Lake.  The  distance  between  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco  is  between  four  and 
five  hundred  miles^  and  the  two  harbors  will 
thus  compare : 

"  The  PoaT  of  San  Diego  is  the  most  south- 
em  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
IB  of  considerable  extent,  being  in  fact  an  arm 
of  the  sea ;  in  length  ten  miles  and  in  breadth 
four  miles ;  from  being  land-locked  it  is  per- 
fectly secure  from  all  winds.    The  entrance  is 
narrow  and  easily  defended,  and  has  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water — twenty  feet  at  lowest 
tides — for  large  vessels.    The  tide  rises  five 
feet    The  tongue  of  kelp,  three  miles  long  by 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  off  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  must  be  avoided  by  large  vessels, 
but  small  yessels  may  pass  through  it  with  a 
strong  breeze.    The  bank  has  three  fathoms 
water  upon  it    During  gales,  this  kelp  is  torn 
up  and  driven  ioto  the  bay,  where  it  is  trouble- 
some to  vessels  by  the  pressure  it  brings  upon 
them,  either  causing  them  to  drag  their  an- 
chors or  part  their  cables.    There  are  many 
drawbacKs  to  this  harbor :  the  want  of  water 
is  one  of  tliem ;  the  river  which  furnishes  the 
Mission  with  water  disappears  in  the  dry  sea- 
son before  reaching  the   bay,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country   may  be  called  a  barren 
waste  of  sand  hills.    The  town  of  San  Diego, 
consisting  of  a  few  adobe  houses,  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  on  a  sand-fiat,  two 
miles  wide.     The  mission  establishment  is 
seven  miles  from  the  town,  up  a  valley  to  the 
northeast  and  here  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
water  the  year  round.    The  river  in  the  rainy 
season  discharges  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  into  the  bay,  bringing  with  it  much 
sand,  which  has  already  formed  a  bar  across 
False  bay,  rendering  it  useless;   and  well 
grounded  fears  may  be   entertained  that  it 
will  eventual  [y  destroy  this  harbor  also :  this 
occurrence,  however,  may  be  prevented   at 
slight  cost     The  whole  country  around  San 
Diego  is  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  mud 
mixed  with  scoria ;  the  land  is  unfit  for  culti- 
yation,  and  filled  with  cacti,  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  the  poorness  of  the  soil ;   this 
leaves  the  port  of  San  Diego  little  to  recom- 


*  Major  Cook,  in  1846,  left  Santa  Fo  conniderably 
to  the  north,  and  pursued  a  route  which  he  describep 
as  perfectly  level,  with  the  exception  only  of  seventy- 
tbre«  miles.    We  have  not  his  report  before  us. 


mend  it  but  the  imt/bnn  climate,  good  anchor- 
age, and  security  from  all  winds!^* 

The  Bat  of  San  Francisco  is  thirty  miles 
in  length  by  an  average  of  six  in  width ;  a 
large  portion  of  its  southern,  eastern  and 
northern  shores  are  bordered  by  extensive 
and  wide  mud  flats,  preventing  the  landing 
at  low  water  of  even  a  boat;  so  much  so  that 
the  eastern  shore  may  be  said  to  be  inacces- 
sible for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  and  this 
impediment  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming 
useful,  except  by  the  oonstmctioQ  of  exten- 
sive ajtificial  works. **  These 

obstructions  reduce  this  extensive  bay  very 
much  in  size,  and  it  becomes  still  more  re- 
duced when  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
vessels  are  taken  into  consideration ;  indeed, 
with  the  deep  water,  cross  tides  and  exposed 
situations,  there  are  but  two  safe  anchorage^ 
Yerba  Buena  and  Sausalita    The  former 
lies  on  the  south  of  the  entrance,  between  the 
island  and  town  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
but  of  small  extent,  with  mud  flats,  bare  at 
low  water  to  the  channel ;  it  Is  also  very  mudi 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  wmds.  which  blov 
at  times  with  great  violence.    It  is  the  xasotl, 
but  by  no  means  the  best  anchorage,  and  has 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  water — not  sufiScient 
for  the  population  of  the  town  or  the  ve^els 
that  frequent  it;   this,  added  to  the  rocky 
point  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  will  pre- 
vent it  fi'om  ever  becoming  the  seat  of  trade. 
The  population  of  the  town   exceeds  five 
hundred  inhabitants  [several  thousand  now,] 
and  from  its  being  nearer  to  the  gold  mines 
than  Monterey,  has  become  of  late  the  most 
frequented.    The  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  well 
adapted  for  a  naval  depot  or  for  a  place  for 
our  whalers  to  recruit    Its  possession  insures 
to  us  the  command  of  the  northern  Pacific  and 
the  protection  of  our  large  and  extended  in- 
terests there ;  but  I  know  of  no  place  where 
the  natural  site   of  a  town  can  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  bay,  and  it  appears  to 
me  extremely  difficult  to  select  one  where 
the  locality  would  permit  of  extensive  arti- 
ficial improvements,  f 

"  The  Harbor  of  Monteret  is  said  to  re- 
semble the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples.  It  has 
water  and  capacities  for  the  combined  ships 
and  navies  of  the  world.  The  winds  here 
never  blow  home,  and  the  anchorage,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  safe  ."J 
^  Major  Emory  thus  contrasts  the  two  po- 
sitions of  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego :  "At 
present  San  Diego  is,  all  things  considered. 


*  Charles  Wilkes^s,  Commandant  of  EzploriDg 
pcdition,  Report  to  the  National  Inititute,  1M9.  Ca^ 
tidn  Willteg  gires  preference  to  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colombia  river;  but  it  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Lieut.  Howison  of  the  navy,  the  harbor 
has  entirely  ch9nged  since  WUkea  examined  it. 

t  Capt.  WiUcea,  of  "  Explorii^  SspedittoD,"  Ate. 

t  Maury*!  letter  \»  Mr.  King. 
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peilmps  one  of  the  bett  harbors  on  the  coast 
irom  Callao  to  Pu^et's  SouDd,  with  a  siogle 
«zceptioo,  that  of  San  Francisca  In  3ie 
opinion  of  some  intelligent  navy  officers,  it  is 
preferable  even  to  this.  The  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  has  more  water,  but  that  of  San 
Diego  has  a  more  uniform  climate,  better 
anchorage,  and  perfect  security  from  wmds 
in  any  direction.  However,  the  commercial 
metropolis  must  be  at  San  Francisco,  owing 
to  the  greater  extent  and  superiority  of  the 
country  adjacent,  watered  by  the  rivers  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  unless^  indeed,  San 
JHego  €hmdd  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
roadf  leading  by  the  r<mle  of  the  Otla  to  the 
Del  Norte,  ana  thence  to  the  Missimppi  and 
the  Atlantic."* 

The  route  from  Memphis  to  San  Die^o  has 
yet  been  scarcely  more  than  reconnoitered. 
Mr*  Oregg,  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies, 
describes  a  journey  made  by  him,  with  laden 
wagons,  from  Van  Buren,  on  the  frontier  of 
Arkansas,  to  Santa  Fe,  but  with  none  of  that 
minuteness  which  is  indispensable  in  forming 
our  judgment  with  regard  to  a  railroad.f 


*  Report  of  Major  Emory,  attached  to  Kearney's 
Expedition. 

t  There  haye  appeared  lately  in  the  colurona  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  a  seriea  of  ably  written  papers, 
limed  **  Opithloco,^*  upon  **'  Trade  to  China,*'  in 
f^ich  endnent  Justice  is  done  to  the  claims  of  south- 
ern citlen,  and  the  tu\l  adrantages  of  eastern  trade 
«re  enumerated.  We  extract  a  passage  fh>m  the 
writer,  in  which  he  affords  s<nne  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  route  from  Mempki*  to  the  Pacific  : 
**  Beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hiseissippl,  at 
Memphis,  we  will  hare  nearlv  a  perfect  level  over 
the  alluvial  lands  to  the  bank  of  the  &t.  Francis. 
In  the  construction  of  this  part,  it  may  be  best  and 
cheapest  to  place  il  on  piles,  five  or  rix  feet  above 
the  annual  overflow.  From  the  we»t  bank  of  the 
St.  Francis  to  White  River  will  be  over  lands  firm 
mnd  above  overflow;  likewise  from  thence  to  the 
ilrkansas,  near  Little  Rock.  It  appesrs  that  Mem* 
phis  is  only  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  3Sth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  Little  Rock  24  miles  south; 
^ut  by  pursuing  the  courso  of  the  36th  degree,  we 
would  cross  the  Arkansas  above  the  mouth,  and 
would  utterly  avoid  the  Fourche  do  Fave  pass,  near 
to  Davillc,  on  Jean  Creek  ;  and  in  our  due  west  course 
our  route  is  parallel  with  this  stream  to  its  head, 
across  the  Portea  River,  a  small  stream  that  empties 
into  the  Arkansas,  We  will  be  thrown  a  few  miles 
«outh  of  our  direction,  by  a  short  bend  in  the  Cana- 
dian Fork  of  the  Arkansas.  Wo  are  then  on  the 
plain  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River.  We 
will  not  have  a  stream  to  obstruct  our  direct  course 
until  we  arrive  at  the  False  Washita:  by  crossing 
this  stream  sixty  miles  north  of  where  it  flows  into 
BckI  River,  we  will  pass  through  the  southern  point 
of  the  great  American  desertt  «Ktending  north  three 
iiundred  miles,  to  the  head  of  the  Platte  River,  with 
no  streams  in  our  couri>e  until  we  reach  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  8anta  Fe — 
where,  from  its  being  near  its  head,  is  an  inconsid- 
erable stream.  And  in  the  lands  which  contain 
the  precious  metals  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  at- 
tract a  trade  in  wagons  from  Missouri  for  many  years, 
fprading  the  road  will  develop  many  of  these  mineral 
resources. 

''From  this  stream,  (the  Rio  Grande,)  pursuing 
-•our  direct  course,  we  pass  the  heads  of  streams  on 
«sich  side,  none  of  which  approach  so  near  as  to  cross, 
juid  -arrive  at  the  Colorado,  which   discharges  its 


Major  Emory's  report  coyers  the  ground  from 
Santa  Fe  to  the  San  Diego;  but  he,  too,  ad- 
mits the  hastiness  of  his  notes,  and  that  the 
best  route  was  not  always  pursued.  The  pur- 
poses of  that  expedition  besides  were  alto- 
gether military y  and  through  an  enemy* s  coun- 
try, which  prevented  any  closeness  of  observa- 
tioQ.  Col.  Fremont,  it  is  also  understood,  is 
now  upon  this  line  of  exploration,  or  a  part 
of  it,  with  a  view  of  facihtating  the  project 
of  the  St  Louis  Railroad.  He  designed  cross- 
ing the  southeastern  projection,  or  ridge  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  above  Sante  Fe  and 
Spanish  Peaks,  and,  entering  the  valley  of  the 
Del  Norte,  trace  that  river  to  its  source ;  he 
would  then  cross  over  tlie  Rocky  Mountains 
at  some  pass  there  to  be  discovered,  and 
"survey  his  last  line  across  the  continent, 
complete  his  knowledge  of  the  countiy  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and 
crown  the  labors  or  long  explorations,  by 
showing  the  eountiy  between  the  great  river 
and  the  great  sea  to  be  inhabited  by  a  civil- 
ized people,  and  practicable  for  a  great  road, 
and  mat  od  several  lines,  and  which  was  the 
best"  This  exploration  is  one  of  the  most 
important  yet,  and  will  be  necessaiy  before 
establishing  any  positive  opinion  in  regard  to 
a  route  to  San  Francisco  from  St  Louis,  or 
indeed  from  any  other  point,  through  some 
other  than  the  "South  Pass,'*  which  is  in 
a  latitude  fully  five  degrees  further  north 
than  San  Francisco  or  St  Louis.  The  gov- 
ernment, too,  it  is  said,  are  now  about  dis- 
f)atchin^  Captain  Stansley  into  the  Qila  val- 
ey,  and  to  the  Qreat  Utah  Lake,  by  the  val- 
ley of  Arkansas,  with  the  view  of  a  full  and 
complete  exploration,  occupying  about  eight- 
een months.* 

The  road  from  Memphis  through  Arkansas, 
Van  Buren,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the 
lands  through  which  it  must  pass,  is  of  the 
most  practicable  character,  and  involvibg  tbe 
smallest  expense.  The  danger  of  overflow  in 
eastern  Arkansas  can,  without  doubt,  be  ob- 
viated entirely,  by  proper  levees,  constructed 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  that  state.  Heavily 
timbered  lands  abound  upon  many  parts  of 
the  route.    Our  facts  are  too  meagre,  how- 


waters  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California— pas: - 
ing  again  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great 
Sandy  Desert,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  stretch- 
ing northwest,  which  woidd  be  impassable,  but  is 
thus  fortunately  placed  out  of  our  way.  And  in  tbe 
further  pursuit  of  our  direct  course,  we  arrive  at  the 
head  of  Tule  Riv«r,  which  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  bay  of  Son  Francisco,  the  termination  of  tbe 
Pacific  road.  Directly  on  our  left  is  the  river 
which  flows  to  Monterey.  The  road  will  probably  be 
constructed  on  the  plain  between  these  rivers,  and 
may,  with  scarcely  any  variation,  touch  Monterey 
In  its  course  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  destined  to 
t>e  one  of  the  «reat  cities  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  and  is  only  one  degree  north  of  the  course 
of  our  road.'* 

•  General  Worth  is  on  his  way  from  San  Antonio* 
Texas,  by  the  route  of  £1  Paso,  to  the  Qila  valley. 
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ever,  to  venture  any  preci3e  calculation  of  ob- 
structions and  expense.  We  know  that  the 
Memphis  Convention,  in  1846,  pressed  the 
completion  of  a  military  road  to  Fort  Gibson, 
■which,  if  fully  explored,  would  give  us  all 
the  facts  that  we  want,  to  that  point  of  the 
route.  There  are  also  good  lands  upon  a 
great  portion  of  the  way,  and  to  us  it  is  per- 
fectly clear,  from  all  the  facts  we  can  gatner, 
that  the  passage  from  Memphis  to  Santa  Fe 
presents,  to  say  the  least,  no  greater  ob- 
stacles than  that  from  St  Louis  to  the  South 
or  some  other  pass  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Gregg  left  Van  Buren  in  1889,  with 
heavy  wagons.  He  passed  along  the  south 
or  main  fork  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  which,  near  its  sources,  in  the 
heights  about  Santa  Fe,  takes  the  name 
Colorado.  He  adhered  closely  to  the  river 
until  the  peaks  of  Angosturas  were  reached, 
when,  for  a  short  time,  the  valley  of  the  Pe- 
cos was  before  him.  For  sixty  miles  before 
reaching  these  peaks  or  narrows,  the  party 
followed  a  plain  road  every  where  passable 
for  wagons.  Abrupt  projecting  routes,  reach- 
ing even  in  height  2,000  feet,  added  great 
risk  to  the  passage  of  the  narrows.  A  better 
road  was  however  pointed  out,  passing  near 
the  Cerro  de  Tuctimeari,  a  circular  mound, 
visible  to  the  southward.  This,  on  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  be  all  that  was  desirable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  Mr.  Gregg  took  no  ob- 
servations of  the  altitudes,  <jbc.,  of  the  route. 
Reviewing  the  whole  expedition,  he  says : 

'*  If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
country  over  which  we  travelled,  we  shall  find 
but  little  that  can  ever  present  attractions  to 
the  agriculturist.  Most  of  the  low  valleys  of 
the  Canadian^  for  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  are  too  sandy  or  too  marshy  for  culti- 
vation, and  the  upland  prairies  are,  in  many 
places,  but  little  else  than  sand  hills.  In  some 
part.s,  it  is  true,  they  are  firm  and  fertile,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  timber,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  diminutive  branch  of  the  Cross 
lumbers,  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  ridge 
between  the  Canadian  and  tlie  North  Fork. 
The  Canadian  River  itself  is  still  more  bare 
of  timber  than  the  Upper  Arkansas.  In  its 
whole  course  tlirough  the  plains,  there  is  but 
little  except  cotton  wood,  and  that  very  scan- 
tily scattered  along  its  banks ;  for  some 
places  for  leagues  together  not  a  stick  is  to  be 
seen.  Except  it  be  near  the  mountains, 
where  the  valleys  are  more  fertile,  it  is  only 
the  narrow  bottoms  which  skirt  many  of  its 
tributary  rivulets  that  indicate  any  amenity ; 
some  of  these  are  rich  and  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme, timbered  with  walnut,  mulberry,  oak, 
elm,  hackberry,  and  occasionally  cedar."* 

Comparing  the  route  to  Santa  Fe,  through 
Arkansas,  with  that  of  Missouri,  he  remarlu : 

*  Grcgg'a  Comiuerce  of  Pniriee,  voL  II.  54  :  but 
yrhftt  other  route  has  any  ftdrontoge  in  timber  over 
this? 


"As  regards  the  two  dififerent  routes  t» 
Santa  Fe,  although  Missouri,  for  various  rea- 
sons which  it  is  needless  to  explain  here,  etn 
doubtless  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  Santa 
Fe  trade,  the  route  from  Arkansas  pos^esset 
many  advantages.  Besides  its  being  some 
days  travel  shorter^  it  is  less  inUrsected  viih 
large  streams^  there  Kiefeicer  sandy  streteha, 
and  agr eater  variety  of  wood-skirted  hrooks, 
affording  throughout  the  journey,  very  agree- 
able camping  places.  Also,  the  grass  springi 
up  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  in  Upper 
Missouri,  ....  for  the  rigorous  winten 
of  Missouri  often  prove  fatal  to  the  unaoli* 
mated  Mexican  animals,  &c.*'* 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  drcolir 
of  the  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  "  California  Emi- 
grating Company,"  which,  however,  like  other 
documents  of  the  sort,  must  always  be  takei 
with  "  many  grains  of  allowance : 

"  The  route  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Caoa- 
dian  River,  as  laid  down  bv  Mr.  Josiah  Gregg, 
in  his  '  Commerce  of  the  Jrrairies,'  and  lately 
travelled  by  a  detachment  of  United  Sutei 
dragoons,  under  Uie  conunand  of  Lieutenaat 
Buford,  to  Santa  Fe,  leaving  Santa  Fe,  how- 
ever, to  the  north  some  distance,  and  gcing 
near  Albuquerque,  immediately  to  £1  raso, 
and  perhaps  take  the  route  travelled  by  Major 
Cook,  United  Sates  army,  in  the  year  1846. 
This  road  he  describes,  is  a  letter  to  Cdooel 
Abert,  as  being  comparatively  level,  and  the 
water  and  range  good,  with  only  a  single  ex- 
ception of  a  distance  of  76  miles.  The  vbole 
distance  from  Memphis  to  the  Pacific  is  esti- 
mated by  Lieut  Maury,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  to  be  1,500  miles ;  and  Fort  Smith 
being  SOO  miles  nearer,  the  distance  will  be, 
according  to  his  estimate,  only  1,200  mfles; 
but  as  a  straight  road  has  not  yet  been  hud 
out,  we  cannot  give  any  correct  estimate  of 
the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  Pacific 
However,  we  feel  certain  the  distance  is  much 
nearer  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Wagcos 
can  travel  on  this  route  with  ease  and  safe^: 
the  plains  being  so  large,  the  ground  over  which 
the  company  will  have  to  pass  can  be  selected, 
and  baa  places  thereby  avoided.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  of  tliis  route  is  a  plain  wagoo 
road;  and  for  that  distance  proviaioos  and 
forage  can  be  purchased  at  very  reascmaUs 
prices.  It  is  supposed  that  the  company  will 
arrive  at  the  point  of  destination  in  80  or  100 
days  from  the  time  of  starting.  We  would 
here  remark,  that  an  excellent  guide,  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  couDtiy,  and  who 
can  speak  the  Camanche  and  other  Indian 
languages,  will  accompany  the  expeditloD.** 

We  have  constructed,  with  some  ooosidenk- 
ble  pains  and  labor,  from  all  the  various  ex- 
plorations west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  aad 
charts,  a  diagram,  representing, 


*  Gregg^s  Commerce  of  Pr&izi«8>  toL  XL  &5. 
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1.  The  nature  of  the  route  and  its  eleva- 
tions, selected  by  Mr.  Whitney,  after  the  Notes 
of  Fremont,  between  the  South  Pass  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

2.  Route,  <tc.,  from  South  Pass  to  San 
Francisca    (Fremont's.) 

9.  Route,  <Scc.,  from  Santa  Fe,  or  Paso  del 
Norte,  200  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  to  San 
Diega    (Emory's.) 

On  inspection  of  a  profile  view  of  the 
three  proposed  routes,  it  is  evident  that  the 
one  from  St  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  by 
the  South  Pass,  framed  upon  the  very  la- 
test map  of  Col  Fremont,  1848,  is  so  moun- 
tainous, as  to  be  almost  impracticable.  The 
route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  whilst  that  from  Santa  Fe  or 
the  vicinity,  to  San  Diego,  by  the  valley  of 
the  Qila,  is  a  most  beautiful  one,  presenting 
but  in  a  small  portion  any  serious  obstruction. 
The  profile  views  are  made  with  great  care 
from  actual  surveys  by  government  engineers; 
but  these  survevs  are  not  as  perfect  by  any 
means  as  they  should  be.  They  yet  indicate 
very  much.  From  the  vicinities  of  the  Del 
Norte,  another  route  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Le- 
roux,  to  the  southward  of  the  Gila,  and  inter- 
secting that  river  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  source ;  the  road  is  supposed  to  be 
good — through  an  open  prairie— if  water  can 
be  had.     It  deserves  exploration. 

We  could  easily  show  that  there  are  no 
trades  on  the  San  Diego  route  too  considera- 
ble to  be  overcome  by  the  present  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  even  without  inclined  planes. 
This  we  may  show  hereafter.  But  it  is  re- 
markable, at  this  very  period,  two  important 
inventions  and  patents  are  noted  by  the  press, 
by  James  S.  French,  of  Virginia ;  the  ooe  a 
brake  for  stopping  an  engine  and  cars  almost 
instantly;  the  oUier  for  the  easv  ascent  of 
any  grades,  without  the  use  of  inclined  planes 
or  levelling.  A  railroad  may  be  laid  down 
over  the  ordinary  undulations  of  the  earth, 
like  a  turnpike  road,  and  engines  and  cars  be 
80  constructed  that  they  can  go  over  it  with 
safety.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  inven- 
tion enables  the  engineer,  by  mechanical 
means,  to  supply  any  degree  of  adhesion 
which  may  be  required,  at  any  instant,  and 
to  dispense  with  it  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
need  it  And  to  do  this,  there  are  no  rack- 
rails,  or  cog-wheels,  or  centre-rail ;  nor  is  there, 
by  this  plan,  any  such  resistance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  train  as  would  be  caused  by  add- 
ing weight  to  the  engine,  in  order  to  produce 
the  requisite  adhesion. 

Havmg  now  gone  over  the  entire  field  of 
prvMections,  it  is  full  time  to  pass  to  some  gen- 
eral observations.  A  few  points  we  think 
abundantly  evident,  from  the  facts  that  have 
been  introduced  and  from  those  that  are  readily 
suggested : 

1.  lliat  no  connection  or  line  of  intercourse 
between  the  AtlaDtic  and  Pacific  Oceans  is 


likelv  to  be  popular  among  us,  or  succeed, 
which  does  not  pass  through  and  intersect  in 
its  whole  extent  our  own  territory.  All  oth- 
ers depend  too  much  upon  the  wills  and  ca- 
prices and  jealousies  of  loreigners,  which  may 
at  any  moment  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise. 
Besides,  such  forei^  roads  do  not,  to  the 
same  extent,  bienefit  and  extend  our  own  pop- 
ulation, and  conduct  their  persons  and  tneir 
property  from  location  to  location  in  the  march 
of  western  empire.  Any  such  roads  adopted 
by  us  must  be  temporary ;  and  with  reference 
to  canals,  the  great  facts  stand  out,  that  the 
sailing  distance  to  the  East  must  yet  be  verj 
vast,  supposing  them  constructed ;  that  their 
construction  involves  as  enormous  outlay,  all 
things  considered,  as  some  central  railroad; 
that  if  undertaken  by  a  single  nation,  the  ieal- 
ousies  of  others  would  b«  excited,  and  co 
union  of  nations  on  the  subject  could  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  almost  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing such  a  canal  neutral. 

2.  That  if  a  great  railroad  be  constructed 
through  the  possessions  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Pacific,  that  road  miut  he  as  nearly  as 
can  be  central,  to  enlist  the  sympathies,  re- 
gards, and  co-operation  of  all  sections  of  the 
confederacy.  No  city  or  town  can  set  up  a 
special  claim.  The  object  is  national,  and 
the  American  people  snould  speak.  Hence 
the  rivalries  of  the  lakes,  St  Louis,  Memphis, 
Natchez  and  Galveston,  would  be  preposter* 
ous,  and  defeat  the  best  concerted  scheme  of 
eitlier.  Not  only  must  the  road  be  central 
to  command  a  sufficient  support  ever  to  start 
or  construct  it,  or  make  it  afterward  prosper- 
ous, but  it  must  be  upon  such  a  line  ana  to 
such  a  port  as  shall  be  clearly  established  to 
be  the  hest,  all  things  considered.  In  such  a 
ppirit,  difficulties  and  obstructions  sink  down 
into  insignificance.  The  facts  are  yet  not  all 
before  us,  that  we  may  pronounce  authorita- 
tively and  decisively  which  is  that  line  and 
that  route. 

There  are  yet  reasons  and  facts  sufficiently 
cogent  to  determine  our  decided  preference,  in 
the  present  state  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject,  for  the  Memphis  terminus,  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  these  we  will  concisely  state. 

1.  This  route  to  the  Pacific,  whether  at 
San  Diego  or  San  Francisco,  equally  good 
harbors,  at  least  if  the  former  be  not  the  best, 
to  leave  Monterey  out  of  the  question,  is  as 
short,  very  nearly,  as  any  other  American 
route  proposed — much  shorter  than  the  road 
to  St  Louis — many  hundred  miles  less  than 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

2.  The  Memphis  road  is  more  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  (Natchei  being  that 
point  longitudinally,*)  is  nearer  the  mouth  of 


*  Dr.  Cartwrlght.  We  have  it  on  other  authority, 
that  the  lines  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  Maine 
and  Texas,  Florida  and  Iowa,  loterseot  each  other  at 
Memphis* 
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the  Ohio,  nearer  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  at  a 
point  alwat^a  navigable,  and  is  as  easy  .of  com- 
rounicatioo  with  every  other  section  of  the 
Union,  as  (we  maintain  much  easier  than)  any 
other  road. 

8.  The  route  from  Memphis  is  <U  least  as 
good^  we  believe  better^  than  any  other,  so  far 
as  the  face  of  the  country  and  obstructions 
are  concerned.  It  is  not  so  far  iouth  as  to  be 
within  the  regions  of  sultry  suns  and  disease, 
nor  yet  so  for  rwrth  as  to  be  among  continued 
snow  and  ice,  but  is  through  a  temperate,  and, 
for  a  large  part,  most  salubrious  climate. 

4.  It  is  at  a  point  where  the  MiMissippi  is 
aJtoays  navigable. 

Notwithstanding  this  preference^  however, 
convince  us  of  a  better  American  rouUf  and 
we  yield.  More  full  and  perfect  surveys  may 
fix  us  in  our  prepossessions  or  altogether  de 
Btroy  them.  Let  us  have  the  surveys  at  once. 
In  the  spirit  of  compromise  between  the  north 
and  the  south  and  the  west,  should  rivalries 
arise,  they  might  perhaps  only  be  silenced  by 
the  selection  of  a  terminiis  at  some  point  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  supposing 
that  surveys  should  establisli  its  equal  practi- 
cability. 

For  ourselves,  we  declare  for  the  road — the 
road  as  early  as  possible — the  road  over  the 
best  route,  and  with  the  best  termini — the 
road  most  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  the  whole  Union — and  wo  do  not  intend 
that  any  idle  preferences  or  prejudices,  or, 
worse  still,  any  discreditable  and  unpatriotic 
rivalries  shall  attract  us  to  the  right  or  the  left 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  great  and  stupendous 
enterprise,  which  shall  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Here  indeed  the  object 
is  our  country,  and  man. 

Stupendous  as  appears  this  proposed  enter- 
prise, there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  impracticable. 
For  a  nation  so  extraordinaiy  as  ours,  ihefiat 
has  only  to  go  forth,  and  the  deed  is  done  I 

We  say  not,  nor  pretend  to  say,  how  this 
road  shall  be  built;  whether,  as  ^ir.  Whitney 
proposes,  by  a  grant  of  the  land  on  either  side 
to  a  private  company,  making  of  it  the  great- 
est and  wealthiest  corporation  in  the  world ;  or, 
as  Mr.  Benton  would  have  it,  by  government 
appropriations  and  government  officers,  thus 
fearfully  increasing  executive  patronage,  and 
leaping  at  once  headlong  into  a  system  of  such 
prodigious  expenditures  for  internal  imprr/ve- 
mentSy  by  the  federal  government,  as  shuU  in 
a  few  years  make  it  lose  the/e<ifra/  character 
altogether,  and  become,  unless  some  checks 
can  oe  devised,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
irresistible  centralisms  on  earth;  or  yet  by 
state  appropriations  and  action  conjointly  with 
individuals,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  perhaps  would 
have  it,  or  as  economy  and  expediency  might 
demand,  since  government  ever  pays  much 
and  gets  little,  if  indeed  the  means  of  states 
and  individuals  are  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
We  express  not  an  opinion  here.    Concert  of 


action,  counsel,  deliberaUoo,  are  required. 
Wise  heads  must  be  called  upon  to  prooouoce. 
We  see  difficulties,  vast  difficulties  in  either 
or  any  view,  but  our  faith  in  the  road,  amd 
the  road  at  once,  is  unshaken. 

It  is  demanded  by  our  wa»its.  Would  we 
be  without  this  great  link  to  bind  together 
our  continent,  extend  our  pressing  populatkio, 
fill  up  our  interior  valleys  and  vast  wildeniese 
with  an  enterprising  people,  secure  our  de- 
fences by  land  and  water,  and  bring  together 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  every 
part  of  Uie  continent  in  common  marts ! 

We  want  the  road  to  develop  our  mineral 
resources,  which  appear  to  be  mexhaustible. 
We  know  not  yet  the  treasures  whidi  are  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  foocd 
virgin  gold  in  quantities  to  bewilder  our  ima^ 
inations  and  astound  our  judgments,  yet  we 
know  scarcely  any  thing  yet  of  the  countiy. 
Are  there  other  precious  metals !  Is  there 
iron  ?  is  there  coal  \  which  have  enriched  Penn- 
sylvania and  given  rise  to  her  public  works, 
the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.*  We  know 
that  the  quantity  of  salt  is  altogether  ioex> 
hausUble  on  the  route ;  and  is  this  article  so 
valueless  that  it  will  not  bear  a  transportatioo 
two  or  three  times  as  great  only  as  is  Dome  by 
the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

We  want  the  road,  finally,  to  complete  for 
us  that  commercial  empire  after  wnich  we 
have  sighed — whic^i  has  been  indicated  lor  ns 
in  every  step  of  our  progress,  from  the  lamting 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  which,  appears  to 
be  ours  by  a  manifest  and  inevitable  destiny. 
Shall  we  not  then  have  it  f 

RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAH. 
— AnnaEss  of  the  Memphis  Conventioic  to 
THE  People  of  the  United  States,  1850. — 
Fellow-Citizens:  The  undersigned  have  been 
appointed  a  commi  ttee  by  the  National  Coot«>- 
tion,  which  assembled  at  Memphis,  Teime^eee, 
on  the  23d  of  October  last,  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  UnitM  States  in  re- 
gard to  the  increase  of  faciUties  of  intercoorse 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceana. 

The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  questioo,  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, fix  and  quiet  us  in  the  po^.  ssioo  of  terri- 
tories between  the  lines  of  our  western  settle* 
ments  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending  through 
17°  of  latitude  and  14°  of  longitude,  ami  em- 
bracing an  area  of  very  nearly  000,000  square 
miles,  scarcely  less  Uian  one  half  the  wboie 
previous  domain  of  the  republic 

This  immense  empire  between  the  westeni 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missoari  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  oceaiv 

*  Lieut.  Maury,  In  bis  letter  to  Mr.  King,  ajs  ftut 

Lieut.  Minor,  of  the  navy*  who  was  goTenkor  uf  &■■ 

Diego,  inroriued  him  of  having  found  bitomixicttt 

coal  in  the  Soli Jad  yalley,  about  six  niile«  treat  tiM 

I  port.    He  found  it  on  the  tnttsat,  and  UMd  it  ia  \hs 

1  forge,  though  it  was  imprvguated  with  siil|>hw. 
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although  sparsely  populated  in  parts,  is  yet 
an  unreclaimed  wilderness,  unexplored  in  its 
greater  extent,  and  undescribed,  except  upon 
particular  lines  and  by  hurried  reconnoissances. 
The  trail  of  the  Indian,  the  narrow  path  of  the 
hunter  and  the  trapper,  the  emigrant*s  way 
oyer  which  his  wagons  have  toiled,  evidence 
the  only  interruptions  of  these  vast  and  un- 
broken solitudes. 

Embracing,  as  our  limited  knowledge  teach- 
es us  it  does,  a  wide  ran^e  of  climates  and  a 
great  diversity  of  physiciS  characteristics,  this 
western  empire  is  destined  eventually  to  give 
habitation  to  millions  of  freemen,  and  to  ex- 
hibit all  the  highest  evidences  of  civilization 
and  progress  in  arts  and  in  industry. 

If  nature  in  her  sternest  and  most  forbid- 
ding aspects  is  presented  in  much  of  its  ex- 
tent, frightful  mountain  ranges  and  deep 
gorges,  hopeless  deserts,  parched  and  sterile 
plains,  there  are  not  wanting  tracts  equalling 
m  extent  lar^e  states  of  our  confederation, 
fruitful  in  agricultural  capacities,  and  offering 
returns  to  labor  and  enterprise  as  high  as  in 
anyother  quarter  of  the  world. 

Within  this  region  have  been  discovered  the 
most  valuable  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
rivalling  in  extent  and  in  richness  those  of  a  fab- 
ulous antiquity,  and  seemingly,  from  every 
indication,  inexhaustible  for  ages  to  come. 

Its  western  limits  for  1,000  miles  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  in- 
dented with  bays  and  harbors,  capacious  and 
safe,  and  adequate  for  every  commercial  want. 
This  beautiful  ocean,  which  floats  the  com- 
merce of  oriental  climes,  calm  as  a  lake,  sus- 
tains to  its  shores  almost  the  relation  of  the 
Mississippi  to  our  inland  states,  conducting 
with  equal  facility  their  coasting  trade,  in  ves- 
sels that  could  not  for  an  hour  endure  the  At- 
lantic gales. 

The  ports  and  harbors  of  western  America 
are  from  13,000  to  17,000  miles  in  sailing  dis- 
tance nearer  to  the  great  marts  of  Asiatic  or 
eastern  commerce  than  those  of  the  Atlantic 
cities  of  the  United  States  or  of  Europe. 

What  can  be  wanting  to  a  region  so  en- 
dowed and  circumstanced  to  command  the 
highest  influences  and  position,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  an  active  and  enterprising  population, 
who  shall  hasten  to  render  available  every 
advantage  of  nature  ?  Such  a  population,  it 
is  believed,  has  begun  its  rapid  advances. 

A  state  government  is  even  now  in  process 
of  organization  upon  the  Pacific  shores,  an- 
other in  the  almost  unexplored  regions  of  the 
Utah  lake;  whilst  a  third  and  a  fourth,  in 
hurried  succession,  may  be  expected  out  of 
tho  territories  of  New-Mexico  and  Oregon. 
To  these  there  shall  be  added,  ere  long,  others 
to  demand  admission  in  the  great  confedera- 
tion. 

Admitting  the  possible  capacity  in  Oregon, 
California,  and  New-Mexico  to  support  a  pop- 
ulation to  the  square  mile  as  great  as  the  av- 


erage now  embraced  in  our  states  and  terri- 
tories, there  would  be  an  aggregate  there  of 
10,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  calculation 
will  not  be  regarded  wild  when  it  is  reflected 
how  sparsely  populated"  and  almost  unre- 
claimed are  many  of  (hese  states  and  territo- 
ries. Not  one  half  of  Vermont,  New- Jersey, 
Vii^^inia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Ohio,  being  m 
cultivation ;  not  one  fourth  of  Maine,  Maryland, 
Illinois;  not  one  fifth  of  Texas,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  «Jfc  If  but  one  half  the  country  were 
adequate  to  habitation  and  industry,  and  the 
present  density  of  Pennsylvania  were  at- 
tained, the  whole  amount  would  then  swell 
to  20,000,000,  or  to  very  nearly  the  existing 
strength  of  the  nation.  The  density  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  but  37  to  the  sqiiare  mile,  whilst 
that  of  some  of  the  New-England  states  is 
several  times  as  great,  and  of  many  European 
nations  immensely  larger. 

Within  what  period  either  of  these  figures 
can  be  attained,  or  proportionally  high  ones, 
will  depend  upon  a  vaiiety  of  circumstances 
impossible  to  be  taken  inio  the  calculation. 
In  the  most  favorable  view,  it  will  aid  us  to 
consider  that  the  United  States  have  gained 
in  sixty  years  almost  the  entire  amount  claimed 
upon  tlie  highest,  and  the  Mississippi  valley 
in  half  that  time  upon  the  lowest  basis,  and 
that  within  the  period  of  almost  a  single  year 
upward  of  60,000  emigrants  have  settled  in 
California. 

Whatever  physical  or  other  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  a  country,  the  inducements  to  emi- 
gration and  settlement  must  be  greatly  coun- 
teracted or  controlled  by  the  expense  and  dif- 
ficulties of  access  and  of  intercommunication 
afterward.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  emi- 
grant's wagon  must  rattle  over  crags  and 
mountains,  and  through  inhospitable  wilder- 
nesses, for  wearisome  months  and  with  innu- 
merable hardships,  after  the  frontiers  of  the 
states  are  passed.  Or  if  the  routes  by  the 
isthmus  or  of  Cape  Horn  be  selected,  then  a 
dangerous  and  protracted  navigation  of  the 
ocean  for  6,000  or  18,000  miles  must  be  com- 
passed, equivalent  to  several  voyages  to  Eu- 
rope. Nothing  but  the  highest  and  most  al- 
luring stimulants  could  surmount  obstacles  such 
as  these.  Exile,  hopeless  exile,  and  the  sun- 
dering of  every  sacred  tie  are  involved.  Fairy 
dreams  of  ti'easures  as  precious  and  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  ever  re- 
vealed in  Eastern  fiction,  awaiting  the  hand 
that  shall  garner  them  without  an  effort,  may 
be  such  a  stimulant ;  but  are  not  these  dreams 
necessarily  "  unreal,"  and  doomed,  as  all  ex- 
perience demonstrates,  to  be  eventually  dissi- 
pated ?  An  event  like  this  would  consign  the 
coimtry,  however  otherwise  favored,  to  ages 
almost  of  midemesa  existence. 

History  evinces  every  where,  in  the  clear- 
est and  strongest  h'ght,  the  extent  to  which 
emigration  and  settlement  are  influenced 
by  natural  and  artificial  facilities  of  inters 
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course.  The  great  Mississippi  yalle^  may  em- 
phatically be  said  to  be  tlie  creation  of  the 
steam  engine^  for  without  its  magic  power,  of 
how  limited  avail  were  these  immense  water- 
courses that  mark  tlie  country,  and  what  cen- 
turies must  have  elapsed  before  the  progress 
of  arts  and  of  enterpi'ise  could  have  swept 
away  the  traces  of  savage  life  1 

Not  alone  must  there  be  furnished  to  the 
emigrant  a  passage  for  himself,  expeditious 
and  cheap,  but  equally  indispensable  is  it  that 
the  produce  of  his  labor  and  his  enterprise 
command  a  market  by  similar  facilities. 

Restricted  to  the  Cumberland  road  across 
the  mountains,  ctr  to  the  flat  and  keelboat  nav- 
igation of  the  rivers,  with  their  attendant  un- 
certainties and  monthly  delays,  could  western 
produce  have  ever  sought  in  any  quantity 
eastern  markets,  or  would  there  have  been 
western  producers?  Since  the  dominion  of 
steam  has  been  established  upon  the  Miesis- 
fiippi,  the  great  west  has  increased  from  a 
population  of  2,217,463  in  1820,  to  8,672,569 
m  1830,  6,302,918  in  1840,  and  10,000,000 
very  nearly  in  1850 ! 

If  all  of  this  were  not  too  evident  to  need 
illustration,  it  might  readily  be  shown  from 
the  home  trade  of  a  country  as  compared  with 
the  foreign^  the  influences  of  near  and  easily 
accessible  markets  over  those  that  are  more 
remote.  Our  whole  foreign  trade,  with  the 
700,000,000  of  Europe  and  Asia,  reaches  in 
amount  but  ^300,000,000,  whilst  among  the 
22,000,000  at  home  is  conducted  an  annual  com- 
merce in  purchases  and  sales  of  at  least  $1,500,- 
000,000  !  Trade,  which  seeks  exclusively  its 
own  advantage,  acknowledges  no  distinctions 
or  prejudices  between  the  native  and  foreign- 
er. Tariffs  and  restrictions  may  accomit  for 
many  of  its  phenomena,  but  vicinage  and 
transportation  furnish  the  more  constant  and 
reliable  solution. 

Confine  tlie  west  to  its  original  modes  of 
communication,  and  give  to  her  the  present 
population  she  supports,  the  extent  of  her  in- 
tercourse with  the  eastern  states,  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed,  would  not  be  greater 
^than  our  present  intercourse  with  France  or 
Germany,  the  facilities  in  either  case  being 
about  the  same. 

Nor  are  the  existence  of  means  of  easy, 
cheap,  and  expeditious  intercourse  between 
the  different  sections  of  a  country  important 
only  in  advancing  the  interests  of  its  trade 
and  population.  They  have  an  influence  still 
higher  and  more  marked  upon  its  political  in- 
stitutions. In  the  federative  element  of  our 
republican  system  they  constitute  an  import- 
ant basi^  A  dense  population,  widely  dif- 
fused over  an  immense  area,  and  separated  by 
physical  barriers,  will,  from  the  absence  of  all 
intercourse,  engender  local  and  provincial  in- 
terests, fixed  prejudices^  and  even  hostilities. 
The  absorbing  and  controlling  influences  of 
great  cities  begin  then  to  be  paramount,  and, 


as  in  Europe,  to  give  laws  to  the  state  or  tbe 
empire.  A  government  equal  in  its  benefits  and 
its  Durden  upon  all  the  parts  becomes  impoi> 
sible.  The  remote  representative  will  occopj 
almost  tlie  entire  year  in  passing  from  tlie 
capital  to  lus  constituents  and  back  again,  and 
revolution  after  revolution  change  t£e  vbole 
face  of  government  before  these  coostitoeoti 
can  be  advised  of  the  danger  and  prepare  to 
counteract  it  Strong  or  central  gOTernmeoti 
become  indispensable,  and  large  standing  a^ 
mies,  which  are  at  war  with  the  whole  thenj 
of  federation  and  republicanism  itself 

The  authors  of  our  present  goTennneot 
seem  to  have  been  apprebenuve  of  this  dan- 
ger, but  it  was  not  permitted  to  them  to  lee 
the  great  remedy  which  the  progress  of  arti^ 
sciences,  and  civilization  has  revealed.  Tliey 
saw  how  problematical  was  the  political  con- 
nection oi  the  west  and  east,  separated  bx 
great  mountain  chains  and  barriers  oocopjin^ 
months  in  the  passage.  Hence  the  ecope  far 
Spanish  intrigues,  the  machinations  of  amli- 
tious  demagogues,  and  half-fledged  treaam 
itself.  Hence  the  anxious  movements  of  ex- 
ecutive power  and  of  Congress.  What  wis 
but  incipient^  can  any  one  question,  had  there 
been  a  dense  and  crowded  populatioQ,  vodd 
have  been  actual  and  triumphant  fwo/Ww«i 
and  the  republic  of  the  Mississippi  befcre 
this  an  estaolished  fact  ? 

How  much  stronger  then  the  apprebenswoj 
for  regions  as  remote  as  those  of  the  Pftcifi^ 
more  distant  from  the  capital  at  Washingiton 
than  Great  Britain,  and  to  oe  reached  by  com- 
munications more  hazardous,  protracted,  and 
expensive.  Is  it  not  infatuation  to  suppose 
that  states  so  remote  could  be  content  to  re 
ceive  their  laws  for  any  time  from  this  capital, 
or  would  they  not  infinitely  prefer  to  it  a  k^ 
arate  and  distinct  organization  t  The  soaw" 
est  and  best  republicans  would  take  this  riev. 
Not  otherwise  could  the  high  destinies  of  tbit 
country  be  achieved. 

The  problem  of  our  federative  system  be- 
comes impossible  of  solution,  where  the  nan- 
ber  of  states  and  tiie  extent  of  territories  bare 
augmented  so  vastly,  unless  some  cohesn*  in- 
fluences can  be  brought  to  operate.  It  b« 
been  for  ileam  and  magnetism  to  snpp^f  ^ 
cohesion,  annihilating  the  effects  of  time  sad 
space,  and  presenting  the  greatest  secantr  w 
tne  political  regeneration  of  man,  and  tk 
eventual  triumph  of  our  free  institutiooi 

The  highest  interests  of  the  United  State 
demand  Uiat  her  vast  territorial  P^f®****! 
be  peopled  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  *» 
that  every  legitimate  and  con9tUution»  «• 
couragement  be  given,  come  in  what  shap* » 
may,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  re«ource% 
power,  and  unitg  of  the  nation. 

The  convention  which  assembled  at  M«JJ^ 
phis  had  for  its  object  an  increase  of  tkn^ 
cilitiea  of  intercourse  between  the  ^""^ 
ehorea  and  the  populatioQ  which  has  locaiei^ 
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or  may  locate  itself,  upon  the  Pacific,  or  in  the 
oonntry  intermediate,  even  as  an  earlier  con- 
Tention  at  the  same  city  looked  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mississippi 
Tallej.  Delegations  were  in  attendance  m 
greater  or  less  strength  from  the  states  of 
Kew-York,  Pennsylyania,  Virginia,  South  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  results  of 
their  deliberations,  which  were  conducted 
harmoniously,  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
Three  methods  of  increasing  the  &cilities 
of  intercourse  between  the  oceans  are  recom- 
mended to  the  nation  by  this  convention : 

1.  A  railroad  across  the  continent,  and 
through  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
Union. 

2.  A  connection  by  ship-canal,  or  railway, 
though  some  one  or  more  of  the  points  that 
have  been  indicated,  far  to  the  southward  of 
oar  territories,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

8.  A  military  road  along  the  Mexican 
frontier. 

1.  A  railroad  acroM  the  Continent. — The 
convention  took  the  broad  ground  of  recom- 
mending to  Congress  explorations  and  surveys 
of  ail  the  routes  designated  by  public  opinion, 
and  a  selection  of  that  route  which  is  easiest 
of  access,  best  calculated  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  national  defense,  most  conve- 
snient,  most  central,  and  which  can  be  con- 
tracted upon  the  cheapest  terms.  In  the 
present  limited  information  which  obtains, 
it  was  impossible  to  go  further  and  commit 
the  convention  to  any  one  of  these  routes  as 
an  indispensable  condition.  A  marked  pre- 
ference, however,  was  expressed,  as  we  snail 
hereafter  see. 

The  action  and  force  of  the  body  was  con- 
centrated upon  the  road  itself,  as  necessary 
and  proper,  and  within  reach  of  the  means 
and  enterprise  of  the  American  people.  Upon 
these  points  there  was  little,  if  any,  diversity 
of  opinion. 

No  plan  of  constraction  is  recommended, 
except  that  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  constitute  a  legitimate  and  proper  fund 
for  the  purpose. 

Sufiiaent,  it  is  believed,  has  been  said  of 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  greatly  in- 
creased facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  Pa- 
cific shores  of  the  Union,  and  the  question  of 
a  railroad  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits 
of  practicabdity  and  consonance  with  the  en- 
terprise and  resources  of  the  nation. 

In  estimating  the  practicability  of  railroads, 
the  considerations  or  length,  natural  obstacles 
to  be  surmounted,  character  of  intermediate 
country,  population  and  productions  to  be 
commanded,  termini,  are  of  controlling  im- 
portance. 

A  road  to  the  Pacific  ocean  concentrates 
in  the  highest  possible  degree  upon  itself 


almost  every  objection  that  can  be  raised  from 
these  considerations!  It  is  four  times  the 
length,  on  the  shortest  route,  of  any  road  aa 
yet  constructed  in  this  or  any  other  countiy. 
Its  path  is  interrapted  by  obstacles  of  the 
most  stupendous  character,  mountains,  gorges, 
rivers,  deserts.  Immense  tracts  for  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  country  through  which  it  must 
pass  are  hopeless  and  sterile  wastes.  In 
scarcely  any  portion  of  its  ^ant  length  have 
advanced  the  traces  of  civilization  or  even 
population.  Fatal  in  the  general  commercial 
view  must  be  the  weight  of  these  objections, 
unless  there  be  found  relief  in  the  character 
of  the  termini,  or  in  the  political  and  military 
considerations  that  are  involved. 

Combining  the  political  question  with  that 
of  the  termini,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
considered  than  on  the  one  side  the  20,000,000 
of  enterprising  and  active  producers  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  otner  the  700,000,- 
000  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  seas, 
do  these  relieve  the  matter  from  its  otherwise 
most  unpromising  attitude  ? 

Political  considerations  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  action  of  individuals  or  of 
companies  pursuing  their  own  ends  and 
devices,  and  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  which 
exists  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  govern- 
ment  power  in  constracting  internal  improve- 
ments, it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they 
may  be  admitted  by  it  to  influence  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  Could  such  considera- 
tions induce  a  direct  appropriation  from  the 
national  coffers,  or  a  pledge  of  the  national 
faith  ?  The  right  and  power  of  donating  the 
public  lands  in  such  a  cause  seems  to  have 
been  nowhere  denied ;  but  would  such  dona- 
tions be  adequate  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  road,  urespective  of  its  com- 
mercial complexion  t 

Taking  the  most  favorable  case  that  can  be 

f>resented:  that  population  will  follow  the 
ine  of  the  road  in  a  broad  belt  of  from  50  to 
200  miles,  and  settlements  keep  pace  with 
construction — that  no  portion  of  the  road  can 
be  through  a  wilderness,  since  it  can  be  said 
of  scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  to  be  tra- 
versed, it  is  incapable  of  supporting  popula- 
tion and  industry  in  any  of  its  employments 
and  forms — that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emi- 
grants  would  be  attracted  from  Europe  annu- 
ally as  operatives,  who  would  all  become  per- 
manent settlers  on  the  route — that  a  great 
road  is  but  a  series  of  lesser  ones,  and  that 
each  of  these  last  being  necessary  to  the  trade 
and  travel  of  its  own  neighborhMxl,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  supported  by  it,  the  whole  must» 
for  an  obvious  reason,  be  capable  of  a  similar 
support — that  the  most  which  can  be  said 
against  the  practicability  of  sucli  a  road  is,  it 
is  beyond  and  not  opposed  to  our  experience^ 
that  indications  of  ejeat  and  valuable  mineral 
resources  upon  the  lines  to  be  pursued  promise 
vast  contributions  to  the  enterprise^that  on 
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the  most  favorable  routes  projected  the  ob- 
stacles are  only  in  limited  sections,  whilst  the 
major  extent  may  be  constructed  with  less 
difficulty  and  expense  than  upon  the  aTcrage 
of  American  roads — that  all  experience  shows 
the  railroad  creates  the  trade  that  supports  it, 
and  augments  indefinitely  the  intercourse  of 
points  commanded^tbat  in  the  progress  of 
miprovement  the  cost  of  construction  and  the 
rates  of  freight  have  progressively  and  regu- 
larly declined,  and  that  the  tendency  in  the 
same  direction  continues  undiminished,  (ba 

Giving  their  full  weight  to  considerations 
of  this  kind — and  to  many  of  them  we  shall 
recur  again — it  may  be  doubted,  upon  the 
whole,  whether  they  leave  the  matter  so  un- 
embarrassed that  the  practicability  of  a  Pa- 
cific railroad  within  two  or  three  generations 
con  be  demonstrated,  unless  the  possible  trade 
with  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  East  give  a 
Dew  turn  to  the  discussioa 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's 
history  the  trade  of  the  oriental  seas  has 
enriched  the  nations  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  control  it  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  power  and  the  glory  and  the 
maritime  splendors  of  Tyre,  and  Alexandria, 
and  Venice,  and  finally  of  Britain,  who  has 
now  usurped  the  sceptre  of  them  all.  It  is  a 
trade  that  has  endured  and  triumphed  over 
every  character  of  obstacle,  and  from  its  pre 
cious  value  perennially  flourished.  Neither 
trackless  deserts,  nor  savage  man,  nor  fierce 
storms  and  rude  navigation  of  the  deep  for 
tedious  months,  have  disturbed  its  course. 
Nations  have  warred  for  the  empire  in  its 
gift,  and  diplomacy  exhausted  upon  it  her 
highest  resources. 

|[^Can  this  sceptre  be  wrested  into  our  hands 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  states  upon 
the  Pacific  shores  of  the  Union  so  immediately 
proximate  to  the  very  gates  of  the  East,  and 
will  a  railroad  connection  between  these 
states  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
necting with  the  lines  that  already  strike  the 
Atlantic  coasts  effect  the  transfer  I 

The  value  of  eastern  commerce  with  all  the 
world  was,  in  1841,  according  to  a  report 
made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statef, 
about  §260,000,000,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  in 
imports,  ^158,866,980,  and  in  exports^  $86,- 
453,238,  the  balance  bein^  greatly  in  favor  of 
India.  The  number  of  snips  employed  was 
1,584,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  608,515.  The 
value  of  this  trade  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  may  be  estimated  at  Uie  present  time 
nearer  $350,000,000,  reqmring  about  2,000 
ships,  of  the  ^oss  value,  say,  $60,000,000. 
The  commodities  included  in  it  are,  in  the 
main,  of  the  most  valuable  character,  being 
silks,  teas,  spices,  the  finer  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  wool,  indigo,  opium,  drugs,  fancy 
ware,  precious  metals — and  these  are  such  as 
are  capable  of  enduring  the  most  expensive 


transportatioQs.  These  artidet  mi^  be  in> 
defimtely  multiplied  to  luit  the  wants  and 
even  the  caprices  of  the  respective  parties^ 
could  there  be  any  considerable  redoctioo  ia 
the  transit  expenses.  A  reductioo  of  two 
thirds,  or  even  one  half  the  distance,  mod  a 
similar  reduction  in  time,  would  lead  to  aa 
almost  unlimited  extensioa  Many  new  pffo- 
ducts  would  then  endure  transportatioo  whida 
are  now  too  perishable  or  bulky.  The  travel 
would  also  oe  immensely  increased.  New 
markets  would  be  opened  for  millioiie  aad 
hundreds  of  millions  of  eastern  coosnmeraL 
The  Sandwich  Islands  are  but  now  in  the 
infancy  of  their  growth.  There  are  1,500,000 
Polynesians.  Celebes  contains  3,000,000,  and 
Java  5,000.000  or  6,000,000,  who  export  $30,- 
000,000  annually  to  Holland.  Sumatra,  with 
a  population  of  2,000,000,  exports  30,000.000 
pounds  spices.  Borneo,  with  3,000,000  or 
4,000,000,  exports  gold,  tin,  antimooj  aod 
diamonda  The  Plulippines  have  3,500.000 
producers  of  sugar,  coffee,  indigo  and  beaux 
Singapore  is  the  great  centre  of  Indian  tnuM. 
India  contains  184,000,000,  including  Gabol 
and  A%banistan,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madra% 
Ceylon,  <&&,  with  a  commerce  of  $150,000,000 
annually.  Australia  ia  an  inCsnt  but  moe4 
promising  colony.  Russian  America  is  not 
destitute  of  hope,  nor  the  Mancboo  Tartary. 
The  50,000,000  of  Japan  with  their  rich  pro- 
duce are  still  suffered  to  remain  almost  doeed 
entirely  to  commerce.  The  empire  of  Chiaa» 
with  350,000,000  inhabitants,  we  acaroely 
more  of  than  tJie  walls.  The  great  ri 
Shanghalin  and  Tang-tsee  Keang,  the 
sippi  and  Missouri  of  the  eastern  contjoen^ 
eacn  about  4,000  miles  in  length,  ooooeci  the 
coasts  with  the  vast  and  d^sely  popnlom 
interior. 

Can  it  be  imagined,  then,  that  these  im> 
mense  regions,  so  thronged  with  human  beii^% 
most  of  them  in  high  advancement,  hare 
already  reached  the  acme  of  their  lioreiga 
trade— or  is  it  not  plausible,  that,  when  better 
systems  of  intercourse  are  opened,  jealooaiea 
removed,  and  civilization  extended,  the  aoMMint 
of  trade  conducted  with  them  will  be  mxt^ 
mented  several  fold,  reaching,  perhaps^  in  the 
annual  aggregate,  to  nearer  $500,000,000  or 
$800,000,000,  or  even  eventually  $1,000,000,- 
0001  Instead  of  2,000  travellers  annuallj 
visiting  the  East,  would  not  the  number  ia 
such  a  contingency  swell  to  80,000,  or  even 
60.000  ? 

Will  this  great  trade  prefer  to  ita  preeen^ 
routes  a  rivu  one  across  the  Pacific  of  4*000 
or  5,000  milesi  for  example  to  San  Franciaeo^ 
there  to  be  taken  2,000  miles  upon  a  rail- 
road to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  thence 
700  to  1,000  miles  by  steamboat  oroootinooiM 
railroad  to  the  Atlantic  or  gulf  ports,  theoce 
for  3,000  or  4,000  miles  to  Europe,  beio^  a 
total  distance  of  10,000   or  12,000  mSea^ 
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against  18,000  to  20,000  at  present,  requiring, 
in  the  one  instance,  from  25  to  37  dajs,  and 
in  the  other  110  to  160  days? 

Many  and  strong  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained even  by  the  most  sanguine,  and  it  is 
not  to  our  purpose  to  hazard  the  measure  by 
the  expression  of  any  degree  of  confidence 
Trhich  the  facts  will  not  condusiyely  warrant 
Upon  the  one  side  may  be  alleged  the 
high  rates  of  railroad  transportation  in  com- 
parison with  shipping,  the  greatly  increased 
cost  and  detriment  of  so  many  transhipments, 
dbc.,  Ac. ;  whilst  upon  the  other,  the  saving  in 
interest,  and  insurance,  and  distance  will  be 
pressed  with  equal  force.  These  savings 
would  amount,  upon  a  reasonable  estimate,  to 
the  following:  interest  upon  the  value  of  half 
the  shipping  discharged,  viz^  upon  $80,000,- 
000,  $1,500,000 ;  three  months'  interest  in  time 
gained,  upon  $800,000,000  products,  $8,500,- 
000;  total,  $5,000,000. 

A  bonus  upon  this  showing  of  $5,000,000 
per  annum  is  offered  to  the  railroad,  which 
amount  may  be  reasonably  charged  upon  the 
present  ahtppinp  receipts  of  eastern  com- 
merce. 

In  addition  to  this  consideration,  there  are 
many  others  which  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
▼iew.  Railroad  enterprises  are  still  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  tariff  of  freights  they  have 
adopted  has  ^eady  been  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tent which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
within  the  contemplation  of  their  most  enthu- 
siastic advocates.  They  are  now  employed 
in  transporting,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  coal, 
iroQ  and  granite,  the  heaviest  and  least  valu- 
able, in  proportion  to  bulk,  of  all  known  com- 
modities. A  single  locomotive,  of  American 
construction,  will  haul  from  1,000  to  1,200 
tons,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  when 
twenty  tons  in  the  same  time  was  originally 
oonsiaered  the  vltimatum.  They  compete 
with  canals  and  run  parallel  with  the  banks 
of  considerable  water  courses.  Their  cost  of 
construction  has  been  undergoing  contbual 
reduction,  and  is  now  from  one  third  to  one 
half  lets  than  at  earlier  perioda  This  reduc- 
tion is  the  result  of  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  bar  iron,  which  sold  in  Liver- 
pool at  £14  per  ton  in  1825,  and  is  worth,  in 
1849,  £5  5a.,  promising  even  greater  reduc- 
tions in  our  own  country  when  the  process  of 
Mr.  Salter,  of  New-Jersey,  lately  patented,  is 
set  into  successful  action ;  of  clepreciation  in 
the  value  of  labor  and  the  interest  of  money ; 
of  more  economical  and  experienced  manage- 
msnt  and  rapidly  progressmg  improvements 
in  the  power,  character,  and  cheapness  of 
machinery,  admitting  of  vastly  increased  work 
in  the  same  time ;  of  greatly  lower  require- 
ments in  the  extent,  <fec.,of  grading  operations 
and  amount  of  levelling  necessary— immense- 
ly carried  out  by  Mr.  French,  of  Virginia, 
who,  by  supplying  adhesion  to  the  wheels,  and 
redodng  the  weight  of  the  engine,  enables  it 


to  ascend  and  descend  elevations  without  in- 
dined  planet.  With  the  reduction  of  all  these 
elements  of  railroad  economy  must  follow 
greater  and  greater  reductions  of  freight 

The  average  rates  upon  railroads  in  the 
United  States  may  be  fairly  stated  at  three 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  against  full^  six  cents 
at  a  period  twenty  years  aga  This  average, 
for  the  reasons  above  hinted,  in  the  next  fif- 
teen or  twentv  years,  or  by  the  time  a  Pacific 
railroad  could  be  in  operation,  it  mav  be  pre- 
sumed will  fall  in  an  equal  proportion,  or  to 
one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  being  $45 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  One  cent  per  ton  is  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  freight  has  yet  been 
transported  upon  railroads  m  our  country,  and 
if  we  make  the  reduction  referred  to,  there 
would  be  for  similar  fireight  a  charge  of  one 
half  cent  per  too  per  mile,  or  $15  the  ton  from 
the  AtUntic  to  the  Pacific,  8,000  miles.  Upon 
the  lowest  or  highest  of  these  rates  ^  barrel 
of  flour,  beef,  or  pork,  could  be  placed  upon 
the  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi  valley,  at 
from  $1  50  to  $8  00,  and  a  bushel  of  com  or 
wheat  from  25  to  50  cents,  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
from  $7  to  $15. 

The  lower  rates  for  the  bulky  and  less  valu- 
able products,  and  the  higher  for  those  of  more 
precious  character,  would  be  a  fairer  estimate. 
It  is  known  to  be  the  custom  now  of  most  of 
our  roads  to  make  discriminations  of  the  kind, 
producing  their  dividends  from  passengers  and 
the  more  valuable  articles,  and  taxing  the 
heavier  with  nothing  but  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  road,  and  the  actual  cost  and  labor  of 
transportation. 

These  facts  and  suggestions  ore  presented 
for  what  they  are  worm.  If  freight  and  mer- 
chandise can  be  transported  over  the  route  at 
any  thing  like  the  cost  indicated  b^  us,  then 
the  problem  of  the  eastern  trade  is  far  less 
difficult  of  solution  than  might  have  been 
imagined.  These  costs  can  be  demonstrated, 
all  things  considered,  about  the  same  as  are 
at  present  incurred,  including,  of  course,  the 
freight  from  either  terminus  to  Asia  or  to 
Europe. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  pretent  average  of 
freights  must  always  be  maintained,  then  the 
case  against  the  railroad,  so  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  is  too  strong  perhaps  to  be  resisted 

In  regard  to  passengers,  a  different  ground 
may  be  taken.  The  saving  in  time  for  them 
will  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  These 
passengers  now  pay  from  $600  to  $900.  This 
route  would  not  exceed  $250.  The  induce- 
ments to  such  travel  would,  of  necessity,  be 
vastly  augmented,  and  Europeans  might  all 
prefer  to  take  it 

The  American  trade  with  the  East,  too,  will 
stand  upon  a  foundation  altogether  more  favor- 
able. This  trade,  including  the  fisheries,  now 
reaches  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  annually. 
In  the  progress  of  our  population  and  industry 
it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  must  reach  $50,- 
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000,000  or  $76,000,000.  A  road  will  give  to  it 
an  immense  siiraulua.  We  are  becoming  a 
leading  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural 
people,  and  the  great  west,  from  the  Alle- 
ghany to  the  Pacific,  can  have  no  better  avenue 
of  trade  with  India  than  this,  if  any  so  good. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Atlantic  states  would 
find  an  equal  advantage. 

A  railroad  lb  therefore  presented  to  the 
people  with  a  bonus  as  previously  explained 
of  $5,000,000  per  annum  in  its  favor,  with 
such  carriage  or  freight  and  passengers  as  it  is 
bound  to  monopolize,  through  an  immense  and 
growing  region,  with  the  whole  trade  of  our 


selves  with  it  hj  some  refleetioo8,aod  seehow 
soon  it  loses  its  imposing  and  formidable  ^ar- 
acter. 

In  about  twenty  years  there  have  been  eoo- 
structed  nearly  7,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  and  those  m  progreu  wiU  prob- 
ably swell  the  amount  to  10,000  miles.  The 
amount  expended  already  reaches  1200,000,- 
000  Of  these  roads  1,000  miles  centre  at  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  required  an  outlay  of  $49,- 
221 ,400.  Our  whole  {Miblic  works  eoostructed, 
including  every  description  in  the  aame  time^ 
would  perhaps  reach  $500,000j000.  Great 
Britain  meanwhile  has  buili  5,000  miles,  at  a 
Pacific^coasta  and  the  Atlantic  at  its  command,  cost  of  $550,000,000,  and  projects  4,000  addi- 
with  the  considerable  profits  of  mail  carriage  |  tional  miles,  swelling  the  aggregate  to  $1,000^ 


and  government  stores,  with  a  large  part  of 
our  rapidly  growing  trade  to  India,  and  as 
much  of  that  of  Europe  as  it  can  by  competi- 
tion induce,  and  superadded  to  all  with  incal- 
culable  t^elitical  and  militiiry  services  to  be 
conferred,  and  the  question  is  asked,  Can  such 
a  road  be  regarded  expedient  and  proper  I 

A  final  question  remains  to  be  decided :  Is 
it  within  the  reach  of  our  enterprise  f 

The  highest  amount  which  has  ever  yet 
been  assumed  for  the  road  is  $100,000,000. 
The  interest  upon  this  amount,  at  five  per 
cent,  is  $5,000,000  per  annum.  Wear  and 
tear  of  the  road,  suppose  five  per  cent.,  or  an 
entire  destruction  in  twenty  years,  $5,000,000. 
The  working  expenses  of  a  road  upon  the 
gross  earnings  is  estinuted  at  fifty  per  cent. 
Therefore  thero  must  be  an  aggregate  earning 
to  support  the  road,  upon  this  basis,  of  $20,- 
000,000  per  annum.  The  aggregate  earnings 
upon  all  American  railroads  is  now  about 
$20,000,000,  and  upon  those  in  Great  Britain 
$50,000,000,  paying  in  the  last  instance  an 
average  dividend  of  4. 24  per  cent.  To  earn 
$20,000,000  would  require  100,000  passengers, 
or  50,000  either  way,  at  $100,  $10,000,000; 
mail  and  military  service  $2,000,000,  freights 
$8,000,000. 

But  this  is  putting  the  case  in  the  worst 
possible  light,  since  upon  no  calculation  is  it 
proposed  that  the  road  shall  pay  interest  upon 
its  cost,  that  cost  coming  entirely  out  of  the 
donation  of  goverament  lands  to  the  contract- 
ors.    There  would  then  be  but  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  working  expenses  to  provide  for. 
The  sum  of  $100,000,000,  too,  is  based  upon 
the  estimate  of  2,000  miles,  and  an  average 
cost  of  $50,000  per  mile ;  whereas,  upon  the 
shortest  projected  route,  the  distance  may  not 
exceed  1,500  miles,  reducing  the  sum  to  $75,- 
000,000.    Fifty  thousand  dollars  Uie  mile  is 
double  the  average  of  roads  already  built,  and 
five  times  the  minimtun.    The  average  yrowXiii 
give,  upon  the  shortest  line,  less  than  |40,000,- 
000.     This  is  the  most  favorable  possible  view. 
But  admitting  the  gross  figure  of  $100,000,- 
000,  and  the  high  estimate  of  2,000  miles,  is 
^ere  any  thing  in  the  idea  to  stagger  the 
American  mmd  I    We  shall  familiarize  our- 


000,000.  Her  great  Northwestern  ra«d,  428 
miles  in  leng^  exhausted  $104,000,000  in  its 
construction,  siiffident  to  build  our  way  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  France  has  expended  $1S7,- 
000,000,Germany  $168,000,000,  Holland  $39,- 
000,000,  and  even  Euasia,  despotic  Ro9sii»  ia 
on  her  way  with  three  stupendous  routes,  from 
St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  to  Mos- 
cow, to  Odesea,  to  connect  the  Volga  and  the 
Duna  1  The  passengers  increased  on  Britiih 
roads  from  23,466,896  in  1843,  to  57,965.070 
in  1848,  or  more  than  double,  and  the  receipts 
from  them  in  the  last  period  waa  £5,720,3S2, 
or  about  $30,000,000.  The  total  receipts  from 
passengers  and  goods  had  augmented  in  ax 
years  from  £4,585,189  to  £9,933,551,  or  fivm 
$20,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  The  aven^ 
cost  per  mile  of  British  railways  is  £5^12», 
or  $275,000,  the  Blackwall  road  having  cost 
nearly  $  1,500,000  per  mile !  Her  locomotives 
have  readied  67,  and  in  one  instance  70  cules 
the  hour,  the  average  lose  of  life  bei^g,  in  1S47, 
1  out  of  2,887,053  passengers  carried,  and  in 
1848, 1  in  6,428,000 ;  the  German  roads  gir- 
ing  only  1  in  25,000,000 1 

When  railroads  were  first  suggested  in  our 
country,  their  originators  were  regarded  as  the 
most  desperate  and  chimerical  of  men,  and 
the  most  ruinous  failure  predicted  to  ereiy 
scheme.  We  have  lately  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  a  chart  made  by  one  of  tlM»e  mai- 
men,  which  fell  still-bom,  and  waa  aooD  for- 
gotten, but  which  sketches,  twenty  years  aei^ 
when  there  were  not  200  miles  of  axxotAl 
railroads  in  the  country,  several  thonaand  miks 
of  routes,  in  various  directions,  and  even  acrafl 
the  mountams  to  the  Missiasippi  valley,  neaiif 
ever^  one  of  which  has  already  been  bcilt, 
and  is  in  successful  operation,  or  in  course  of 
construction.  A  road  of  2,000  miles  is  a  oo 
greater  project  than  tliose  of  400  miles  made 
by  this  mad  author  on  his  chart  twenty  yean 
ago,  if  half  so  great 

Obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  nothii^  in  tte 
progress  of  modem  enterprise,  and  the  niloof 
fSuth  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  "  This  isim- 
poesible^t  is  therefore  true  !* 

Is  there  any  thing  that  shall  onfit  a  natiao 
like  ours  for  vast  and  stupendous  enterprise! 
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Oar  tciTitiorial  extent  has  ioereased  in  tweDtj 
jetn,  from  1,700,000  to  8,000,000  square 
miles ;  our  population  in  fifty  years,  from  4,- 
<HK),000  to  23,000,000—is  (touUing  itself  in 
eTory  generation,  and  at  the  close  Si  the  cen- 
tnry  must  reach  70,000,000  or  80,000,000, 
equal  almost  to  the  present  strenffth  of  Great 
Britain,  Ftsnee,  and  Germany  comoined.  From 
the  island  of  Braios,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  the  northern  Pacific — 
from  the  Aroostook  valley  to  the  bar  of  Sao 
Diego,  the  Union  extends  its  leviathan  pro- 
portions, ffhe  inhabitants  of  these  extreme 
points,  more  distant  apart  than  the  shores  of 
the  old  and  new  world  on  the  usual  routes  of 
traTsl,  are  brothers  and  fellow^utizens,  under 
common  laws  and  with  a  common  destiny.  It 
ia  as  though  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the 
Bospborus,  Siberia  and  the  Gates  of  Hercules, 
were  made  the  outposts  of  an  enoptre  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  Europa  For  such  an 
empire  Alexander  and  Caesar  died  in  vain,  and 
Napoleon  deluged  Europe  in  blood 

The  statistics  of  the  Union,  collected  by 
oar  public  officers,  show  an  annual  income,  re- 
alised from  all  branches  of  industiy,  amounting 
in  1848  to  |2,823,664,756.  If  we  were  to 
build  the  road  in  ten  years,  not  perhaps  an 
impossibility,  and  the  income  of  the  nation 
were  not  augmented,  an  utter  impossibility, 
the  amount  annually  expended  upon  the  road 
would  be  about  one  third  of  fme per  cent  upon 
the  annual  tneome  of  the  countiT.  Our  yery 
oratM  crop^  in  a  single  year,  would  stretch  the 
mn  cracks  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We  sunk  in 
the  Mexican  war,  which  seems  not  in  any  ap- 
preciable degree  to  have  dbturbed  our  general 
wealth  and  prosperity,  an  amount  altogether 
adequate. 

The  expense  of  this  road  will  not  in  any 
ease,  however,  be  a  tax  upon  the  re9<mrce9 
of  the  nation:  since  very  nearly  the  whole 
amount  required,  and  eventually  much  more, 
must  be  realised  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
upon  its  route,  not  otherwise  capaole  of  being 
brought  into  market  for  generations  to  come. 
It  will  be  so  much  invited  into  the  country 
er  contributed  to  its  wealth  by  the  foreign 
emigrants  seeking  our  soil 

l%e/a<  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  gone 
forth,  in  any  view  of  the  matter,  for  the  road, 
and  for  the  road  at  onct.  The  public  mind 
baa  been  aroused,  and,  with  high  thoughts, 
approaches  a  subject  but  a  few  years  ago  nni- 
▼ersally  regarded  chimerical  and  impossibla 
Every  day  the  number  of  skeptics,  still  large, 
continues  to  decrease.  Committees  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Union  have  reported  elaoorately  in  (kvor  of 
the  road.  Tlie  Legislatures  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  states  have  pronounced  a  similar  judg- 
ment Chambers  of  commerce  and  public 
meetings  in  all  our  leading  cities  have  united 
in  the  movement  Leading  statesmen  endorse 
it  by  speeches  and coRespoodenoe.  Tocrown 
yOL.li. 


the  whole,  two  cooventiooa  at  St  Louis  and 
Memphis,  the  laigest  ever  held  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  embracing delegwtions  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union,  unite  almost  unani- 
mously in  the  commendation. 

Under  the  nuun  point  of  agreement,  there 
are,  to  be  sure,  some  diversities  of  sentiment 
regarding  the  route  to  be  pursued,  ymd  the 
mode  of  construction  to  be  adopted.  It  will 
be  for  the  general  government  to  say  how  £ur, 
under  the  provision  of  the  coostitutioo,  it  can 
go  in  *^prmfuUnff  "  for  such  a  road,  whether  bv 
donatioos  of  public  lands  and  contracts  for  mail 
and  military  service,  or  by  any  other  legitimate 
and  proper  aid.  Does  the  power  of  the  general 
government  regarding  the  construction  of  raU- 
roads  through  die  territorities stand  upon  other 

ground  than  in  the  states  t  Is  there  power  to 
uild  such  a  road  thmuffh  the  territories  hy 
direct  appropriations,  and  if  so,  is  not  all  ex- 
perience clear  against  the  poliov  of  exercising 
it  I  Can  government  contract  lor  and  execnte 
great  public  works  upon  terms  in  an^  degree 
as  fiivorable  as  individoab  or  compamea !  Are 
there  not  frauds  in  its  agents,  speculations, 
official  patronage,  and  jportv  proscriptions  and 
inconstancies  to  be  provided  against,  and  which 
are  capable  of  protracting  and  indefinitely 
postponing  the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
augmenting,  without  limit,  its  expense  I  Or 
if  tne  power  and  its  exercise  be  left  to  individ- 
uals or  companies,  can  there  be  any  guarantee 
that  the  country  shall  not  suffer  by  such  stu- 
pendous rights  and  monopolies  in  tneir  bands, 
and  that  the  rood  will  eventually  and  cer- 
tainly be  built  f  These  matters  must  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

With  regard  to  routes,  the  most  prominent 
before  the  country  are: 

1.  That  projected  by  Mr.  Whitney  from 
Lake  Michigan  through  the  Sooth  Pass  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  a  branch  to  San 
Francisoo. 

2.  Mr.  Benton's  project  tmok  St  Louis  to 
San  Francisco,  through  some  pass  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  mcuntains  south  of  the  South 
Pass,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  ArkatMos 
river. 

8.  The  route  of  the  St  Louis  Convention , 
as  announced  in  their  official  publications,  and 
extending  from  that  city  through  the  South 
Pass,  Ac 

4.  The  Texas  route,  frop  some  of  her  sea- 
ports to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  and  thence  along 
the  Mexican  boundary. 

5.  The  route  indicated  and  specially  re- 
commended for  survev  b^  the  Memphis  Conr 
vention,  under  the  following  resolution : 

**Be9olved,  That  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  feel  warranted  in  reoommend- 
log  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  general 
government  for  examination,  as    possessing 

rial  advantages,  the  route  commencing  at 
Diego,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  crossing  the 
Colorado  on  the  west,  ninnbg  alooig  the  Gila 
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river,  or  near  it,  in  a  direction  to  the  Paso, 
del  Norte,  and  thence  across  the  state  of 
Texas  to  its  northeastern  boundary,  between 
the  d2d  and  8Sd  *  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
terminating  at  some  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  and  tue 
mouth  of  the  Red  river." 

Thi&route  intercepts  in  its  course  the  fertile 
regions  upon  Red  river,  the  whole  of  northern 
Texas,  Chihuahua,  Ooahuila,  Aa,  now  almost 
entirely  without  a  market  It  leaves  the 
Mississippi  at  a  point  always  navigable  by 
laii^e  vessels  from  the  ocean,  and  is  very 
nearly  central  to  the  whole  Union,  Memphis 
being  about  that  central  point.  It  is  south  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  its  tributaries  from  Penn- 

S'lvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
linois  and  Tennessetj,  and,  on  that  account, 
within  easy  control  of  the  immense  flatboat 
commerce  of  these  regions.  The  great  Mo- 
bile railroad,  the  Georgia,  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia railroads,  all  strike  for  the  Mississippi 
valley  near  these  pointa  It  is  in  a  medium 
dimate  throughout,  nor  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  frosts  and  snows  of  northern  regions. 
It  is  several  hundred  miles  shorter  than  any 
other  route,  and  can  be  built  for  greatly  less 
expense.  It  has  less  physical  obstructions, 
and,  for  the  most  of  the  way  to  the  Paso,  is 
through  a  level  country,  supplied  with  every 
variety  and  abundance  of  timber,  fertile  in 
soil  but  without  access  to  market,  peopled  in 
half  its  extent,  and  capable  of  dense  popula- 
tion for  three  fourths  of  the  whole  distance 
It  is  through  a  healthy  region  after  leaving 
Red  river,  and  connects  Texas  with  the  heart 
of  the  Union. 

Should  the  road  in  any  part  of  its  coarse 
necessarily  cross  the  Oila  river,  the  case  is 

Provided  for  in  our  treaty  of  purchase  from 
[exico. 

The  western  terminus  of  the  road  is  at  San 
Diego,  described  by  Captain  Wilkes  as  an 
arm  of  the  sea  ten  miles  m  length,  four  miles 
in  width,  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds, 
with  an  entrance  narrow  and  easily  defended, 
and  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water — twenty 
feet  at  lowest  tides — ^for  lai^e  vessels.  Major 
Emory  is  of  the  same  opinion :  "  San  Diego 
ie^  all  things  considered,  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  the  coast,'*  Ac.  **  The  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  has  more  water,  but  San 
Diego  a  more  uniform  climate,  better  an- 
chorage, and  perfect  security  from  winds  in 
every  direction,"  <fec 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  route  has 
been  advocated  with  great  power  and  ability 
by  the  present  chief  of  we  Topographical 
Aigineers,  Col.  Abert>  and  that  Col.  Hughes, 
of  the  army,  in  his  late  able  and  elaborate 


*  The  author  of  the  resolution  RtatM  the  83d  de- 
gree was  a  mlalake  made  by  bim  and  by  the  oommit- 
tee,  Mth  de«reo  hafSog  been  inteaded. 


letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  C\sjiaa, 
written  at  his  particular  request,  acknow- 
ledges a  similar  preference.    He  says : 

**  It  is  to  commence  at  San  Diego  on  tba 
Pacific  and  to  strike  thence  to  the  Oolarado^ 
following  up  its  afflaeot»  the  Oila,  to  near  its 
source }  then  passing  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  keeping  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  From  this 
point  the  line  would  pass  through  Texas  to 
Nacogdoches,  where  CoL  Abert  proposes  a 
bifurcation  of  the  road — the  one  bnuicfa  near- 
ly direct  to  the  MisaisBippi,  above  the  inoath 
of  Red  river.  A  slight  deflection  firom  Na- 
cogdoches would  carry  it  to  Vi(^burg,  or  to 
Memphis,  as  might  be  deemed  moet  exp»> 
dient  *The  northern  branch  will  probably 
find  its  better  course  to  cross  the  Red  river  at 
the  great  bend,  or  its  vicinity ;  then  ooesiag 
the  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  puraue  its  cotirae 
to  St.  Louis ;  then,  crossing  the  river,  to  par- 
sue  the  most  direct  favorable  coarse  whiA 
can  be  obtained  south  of  the  great  lakes  t» 
Pittsburg.'  These  two  lines^  whcai  actually 
traced,  and  the  work  finished,  would  probably 
exceed  two  thousand  miles.  This  route,  win 
its  bifurcations  and  adaptability  to  further  la- 
teral improvements  and  extensioa^  is^  I  thiok, 
much  superior  to  all  others,  and  is  certainlj 
less  open  to  some  of  the  oljectioos  which  I 
have  urged  against  them." 

It  is  dear  that  a  branch  of  this  road  would 
verv  soon  connect  with  New-Orleans  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

If  this  route  be  practicable,  and  it  is  to  da- 
termine  the  point  we  call  upon  govenunent 
to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  it  is  in  every 
respect  the  Ameriettn  one.  The  north  mJL 
be  more  benefited  bv  a  route  extending  aooth- 
ward  than  by  one  through  her  own  latitude^ 
and  by  her  own  peculiar  productiooai.  Her 
cities  might  prefer  the  latter,  but  the  great 
interest  of  the  people  will  be  nromoted  bv 
the  former.  What  does  the  north,  it  has  wefl 
been  asked,  want  with  a  road  to  the  north  t 
'*  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  people  of  lotsm 
would  exchange  floor  and  pork  with  the 
people  of  Oregon,  or  swap  horsea  or  cattle 
with  ihem.  But  let  them  look  to  theaoath, 
and  how  different  the  prospect  I  Along  the 
Mississippi  river,  at  every  remove,  they  woold 
find  the  condition  of  barter  exiting  all  ths 
way  to  New-Orlean^  and  tltrooghout  the 
West  Indies  and  eastern  dope  of  South 
America.  Or,  if  they  prefeirea  to  take  the 
railroad  at  Memphis,  tney  would  daily 
hourly  find  a  maricet  through  southern  di 
and,  when  they  had  reached  San  Diego,  if  aor 
thing  remained  to  be  so  sold  or  pordhase^ 
there  would  be  Oliina,  at  last,  quite  as  eoove- 
nient  as  if  they  were  at  Francisco  or  A8t<«i^ 
More  convenient  would  be  Australasia,  and 
Polynesia  with  its  thousand  isles;  and  atill 
more  convenient,  and  in  a  climate  stxli  mora 
difierent  from  their  own  than  any  yet 
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tiocied,  the  western  coasts  of  Central  and 
South  America." 

From  the  earliest  periods  the  problem  of 
readiing  the  East  by  shorter  means  of  com- 
munication has  engaged  the  attention  of 
statesmen  and  of  nations.  In  the  search  our 
oootinent  was  discovered.  The  northern 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  western  coasts  of  Ame- 
rica, have  been  explored  times  without  num- 
ber, with  the  same  end.  Every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  continent  has  been  examined. 
The  Spaniards  were  among  the  most  active 
of  these  explorers,  and  Cortex  even  went  so 
far  as  to  write  to  the  home  government,  "  If 
we  should  so  hit  upon  this  strait,  (in  the  vicin 
ity  of  the  isthmus,}  the  distance  to  the  Indies 
would  be  two  thirds  less  than  the  present 
navigation."  Soon  after  was  invented  the 
fiction  of  the  Straits  of  Anian,  or  of  Fuca,  on 
the  northwest  of  America.  McKenzie  and 
Carver  traversed  the  British  dominions  from 
Canada  to  the  river  of  Oregon  and  the  Arctic 
sea.  La  Salle  proposed  to  the  French  a  pos- 
sible communication  from  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  to  those  of  the  Oregon,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  dispatched  Lewis  and  Clarke  to 
these  regions  in  search  of  a  *'  route  of  commer- 
cial communication  with  the  Pacific" 

2.  In  regdrd  to  the  iathmtu  routet  of  com- 
munication, the  following  resolution  was  anan- 
imonsly  adopted  by  the  convention : 

**  Resolved^  That  while  the  contemplated 
railroad  across  the  continent  is  being  con- 
structed, a  present  communication  between 
the  states  of  this  Union  and  the  American  and 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  vast  im- 
portance to  every  portion  of  this  community, 
can  be  obtained  by  ship  canal  or  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua, 
or  across  them  all, — which  railroads  or  canals 
may  be  constructed  by  private  enterprise, 
and  this  convention,  in  order  to  encourage  tne 
undertaking  and  completion  of  such  works, 
recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
Congre^  of  the  United  States,  directing  the 
Postmaster  General,  Secretary  of  War  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  make  annual  con- 
tracts for  the  transportation  of  the  mails, 
troop<),  and  military  stores  of  the  government 
firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
country,  bv  the  shortest^  speediest  and  cheap- 
est route.'*' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  routes  are 
considered  as  wholly  matters  of  private  en- 
terprise, and  in  their  character  tetnporary,  or 
at  least  inadeqnate  to  meet  all  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  country.  It  will  not  be  neces9ary 
for  us  to  go  into  detail  upon  any  of  these 
matters,  since  they  have  been  sufficiently  long 
before  the  country  to  be  very  generally  un- 
derstood. Different  preferences  were  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  convention,  but 
the  body  itself  ventured  no  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  either  one  of  the  routes.  Several 
of  the  delegations^  and  more  especially  those 


of  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Missiisippi,  were  prepared,  it  is  true, 
with  cogent  reasonings  in  favor  of  Tehuanlepee, 
which  they  represented  as  more  immediately 
within  the  control  of  our  navy,  with  harbors 
upon  either  side,  of  sufficient  depth  and  capa- 
city, or  capable  of  being  made  so  ivithout 
frr^at  expense,  and  in  distance  less  than  th« 
Panama  route  from  New- York  or  New-Or- 
leans to  San  Francisco  by  1,200  or  1,700 
miles.  As  this  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  company  prepared  for  immediate  action, 
and  as  a  committee,  under  instructions  from  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  citixens  of  New-Orleans^ 
are  prosecuting  surveys  and  collecting  infor- 
mation for  an  elaborate  report,  further  re- 
marks at  this  time  would  be  premature.  No- 
thing is  asked  but  that  the  various  routes 
BhalT  have  an  equal  hearing  and  consideration, 
and  stand  upon  their  respective  merits.  In 
the  result  they  may  all  be  proved  practicable 
and  adopted,  since  it  has  oeen  found,  in  the 
experience  of  the  eastern  and  western  states, 
that  innumerable  communications  can  be 
opened  to  advantage  where  population  and 
wealth  are  upon  the  rapid  increase. 

8.  A  military  road  along  the  Mexican  frotk' 
tier. — ^This  is  set  forth  in  the  following  resolii> 
tion: 

*'  Resolved,  That»  as  an  important  means,  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a 
railroad,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to  tdce 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  military 
posts  from  the  western  confines  of  our  states, 
along  the  southern  boundaries  of  our  republic 
and  our  Indian  frontier,  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
That  these  posts  should  be  established  in  all 
proper  places,  not  fiir  distant  from  each.other, 
and  that  civilized  and  productive  settlements 
should  be  encouraged  around  them  by  sales 
and  grants  of  pre-emption  rights  of  the  public 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  by  such  encour- 
agement as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  so 
that  by  these  means  ample  opportunities  may 
be  aflforded  to  our  engineers  ior  the  immediate 
survey  and  reoonnoiasance  of  our  possessions, 
lying  between  our  western  and  southwestern 
states  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  so  also  that 
by  these  means  safe,  practical  roads,  one  or 
more,  with  facihties  of  travel,  may  be  imme- 
diately formed  for  our  citizens,  and  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
<bc.,  across  our  own  territories,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  shores,  and  in  order  that 
our  government  may  fulfil  its  recent  treaty 
stipiuations  with  Mexica" 

Our  government  is  bound  by  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  to  defend  the  frontier  by  mih- 
tary  posts-  These  would  extend  from  Paso 
del  Norte  to  San  Diego,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued through  northern  Texas  for  the  protec- 
tion of  emigrants  from  the  Camanche  Indians, 
a  distance  of  200  or  800  miles.  Justice  and 
expediency  seem  to  demand  such  a  road  and 
such  outposts  in  the  speediest  possible  tims^ 
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and  it  ia  not  reasonable  to  mippoae  that  their 
daims  will  be  postpooed. 

Fellow-citicena,  the  age  in  which  we  lire  is 
one  of  great  achieveinents  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences and  in  human  progress.  The  nations 
of  the  world  are  engaged  in  the  great  race 
for  position  and  for  empire.  It  becomes  our 
country  to  aim  as  high,  and  to  realize  as  soon 
as  may  be  that  bright  and  glorious  destiny  for 
which  Qod  and  nature  seem  to  haye  reserved 
her. 


0) 

B 


J.  D.  B.  DbBow,  of  Louisiana, 

ABSALoiff  FowLEB«  of  Arkansas, 

James  0.  Jomsa,  of  Tennessee, 

J.  R.  Stbotheb,  of  Missouri, 

J.  F.  G.  MnTAO.  of  South  Carolina, 

0.0.  Mills,  of  Texas, 

G.  S.  Yaaoxft,  of  Mississippi, 


RAILROAD  TO  THE  PAOIFTO  OOEAN. 
--I  have  received  your  letter,  inviting  me 
to  attend  the  Railroad  Convention  which  is 
to  meet  in  NewOrleans,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January  next  It  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  attend.  Official  duties  oblige  me 
at  that  time  to  be  at  my  post  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Bat  I  send  you  three  reports  in  reference 
to  the  trade  of  the  lakes  and  western  rivers, 
which  may  be  of  service  to  your  delibera- 
tionsw* 

Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  facts  of  these  reports. 

The  system  of  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments may  be  considered  as  having  been 
commenced  in  1806,  and  as  having  been 
continued  without  interruption,  up  to,  and 
including  the  year  1846 ;  and,  by  reference 
to  the  table,  page  24,  report  No.  1,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  whole  appropriations 
on  these  acconnts  are  not  more  than  about 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

A  second  table,  on  the  same  page  of  the 
same  report,  exhibits  the  years  through 
which  this  amount  has  been  distributed. 
The  first  table  on  the  same  page  names  the 
states  in  which  the  expenditures  were  made; 
and  previous  pages  of  the  same  report  name 
the  particular  work  which  was  the  object 
of  expenditure.  The  facts  of  this  report 
will  remove  all  that  class  of  objections  to 
the  system  which  depend  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  system  has  been  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  a  few  localities,  and  of 
that  class  of  obieotions  in  which  so  much 
imagination  has  been  indulged,  in  reference 
to  the  amount  expended. 


*  These  reporti  were  made  by  GoL  Abert,  of  the 
dat«s  December,  1846^  Jsaaar/,  1848,  May,  1850. 


4aovsBinaEiiT  AppnopBUTioini  ntiKTiiiiir 

IKPAOVKIIDIIB. 

Stotes  end  Territories.  AdovL 

Maine. |iHW4  7« 

New-Hampshire 10.000  00 

Massachusetts 626,148  21 

Vermont 101,000  00 

Rhode  Island 82,000  00 

Connecticut 160,407  » 

New-York 1,682,116  80 

New-Jersey 28.968  00 

Pennsylvania 207,981  21 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  88,418  00 

Delaware 2,088,866  00 

Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  ami 

Virginia 1,901,227  8! 

Maryland 55,000  00 

Virginia 26.000  00 

North  Carolina. 870,877  00 

Georgia 248,048  06 

Florida 287,712  72 

Alabama 204,997  60 

Biississippi 46,600  00 

Louisiana 717,200  00 

Tennessee. 11.920  06 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 156,000  00 

Arkansas 486,066  00 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 100,000  00 

Missouri 76,000  00 

States    through    which    the 

western    rivers   pass,   (the 

Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 

and  Arkansas,) 1,698,000  00 

Indiana 1,270,788  69 

Illinois 998,60100 

Ohio %tii,m  « 

Michigan 646,724  81 

Wisconsin  Territory 187,600  00 

Iowa  Territory 76,000  00 

17,199,223  21 

AMOtJTTTB  AFFKOPEIATED  DT  SACB  TtA 
Year.  AnouBt 

1 806 $48,400  00 

1810 oaooooo 

1811 60,00000 

1812 80,800  00 

1816 100,000  00 

1816 10,00^)00 

1817 4,00000 

1818 817,989  60 

1 828 82,920  00 

1824 176.OOO06 

1825 176,71200 

1826 284.268  00 

1827 898.541  45 

1828 1,020,120  56 

1829 608,560  26 

1830. 672,506  08 

1831 926, 81 1  S4 

1882 1,225,008  48 

1833. 1,159,451  as 
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18S4. 1,641,621  621 

18S6 1,862,243  61 

1886 1,887,620  81 

1887 1,768,218  68 

1888* 2,087,044  16 

1889 60,600  00 

1841 76,000  00 

1842 100,000  00 

1843 280,000  00 

1844 696,600  00 

1846 60,000  00 


17,199,228  21 

It  will  tLjppe^f  that  theee  expenditures 
haye  been  dmased  over  nearly  eyerj  state ; 
not  to  the  same  amount  in  each,  because,  as 
must  be  evident  to  ever^  reflecting  mind^  it 
is  not  every  state  which  has,  within  its 
Kmits,  harbors  or  rivers  which  require  im- 
provement,  or  which  admit  of  being  im- 
proved. But  every  state  must  experience 
the  benefit  of  improved  harbors  and  rivers 
of  an  adjoining  state. 

Much  misconception  has  arisen  in  refer- 
ence to  amounts  which  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  these  harbors  and  rivers.  Allow 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  page  25  of  the 
report,  marked  No.  2.  It  is  there  stated, 
that  the  whole  amounts  appropriated  (from 
1806  to  1846)  are, 

For  lake  harbors $2,790,500 

For  the  western  rivers .  2,758,800 

By  which  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 
whole  amount  appropriated  and  expended 
on  these  two  interesting  and  important 
parts  of  the  system,  does  not  exceed  |5,649,- 
SOO. 

These  facts  are  adapted  to  dissipate  many 
erroneous  impressions,  and  to  correct  many 
errors. 

Now,  if  it  be  desirable  to  know  how  the 
balance  of  the  seventeen  millions  over  and 
above  the  amount  for  lake  harbors  and  for 
western  rivers  has  been  expended,  the  in* 
formation  will  be  found  in  the  report  mark- 
ed No.  I. 

By  referring  to  the  facts  of  the  report 
marked  No.  8,  it  will  be  perceived  that 

The  net  commerce  of  the  lakes 

was,  for  1848 $93,242,688 

And  for  the  western  rivers,  for 

the  year  1849 256,288,820 

As  the  **  exports "  of  one  place  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  ''imports*'  of  another,  the 
"net  commerce"  is  taken  to  be  one  half  of 
"  exports  and  imports."  These  latter  con- 
stituting what  may  be  called  the  ''gross 


*  The  appfopriation  law  of  1888  directed  that  but 
a  portion  (not  ezeeedinx  one  liidf )  of  amounts  ap- 
propriated slionld  be  expended  in  that  year. 


commerce,*  which  last  would  be  double  th4 
amounts  stated. 

This  idea  is  not  rigidly  correct  Without 
d^bt,  the  *'net  commerce"  is  more  than 
half  of  the  ''gross  commerce."  But  yet  it 
was  considered  the  safe  rule  to  adopt  Rea- 
soning upon  such  a  subject,  to  obtain  credit, 
should  exhibit  the  desire  of  avoiding  exag- 
geration, or  of  assuming  conjecture  as  a  b»- 
sis  of  the  reasoning. 

The  passenger  trade  on  the  lakes, 
(see  page  6  of  the  report  No. 
8,)  can  be  stated  for  the  year 
1849,  at,  passengers 856,000 

And,  supposing  the  passengers  to 
have  a  direct  relation  to  ton- 
nage and  amount  of  trade,  the 
passenger  trade  on  the  western 
waters  may  be  safely  stated,  for 
the  same  year,  at,  passengers. .  1,500,000 

From  these  facts  can  be  inferred  sound 
reasons  why  so  many  railroads  are  well 
supported,  and  why  so  many  are  required, 
as,  without  this  immanse  iutemal  trade, 
and  the  consequent  number  of  passengers, 
these  railroads  would  be  without  support 

It  is  considered  that  the  lake  trade  alone 
has  made  necessary  the  railroad  from  Buf- 
falo to  Albany ;  the  railroad  from  Dunkirk 
to  New-York;  the  railroad  from  Albany  to 
Boston,  and  the  railroad  from  Albany  to 
New-York.  The  various  branches  to  Uiese 
great  roods  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  same  causes,  the  vast  amount  of  inter- 
nal trade  and  the  passenger  trade  which  it 
generates^  The  same  reasoning  and  causae 
are  applicable  to  the  southern  railroads. 
How  tew  of  these  would  exist,  if  local  pa- 
tronage were  their  sole  support  1 

We  are  indebted  to  Europe  for  many  of 
the  roost  useful  mechanic  arts;  but  Europe 
is  indebted  to  us  for  the  great  moral  me- 
chanics which  best  develop  the  enerpes  and 
resources  of  a  people,  and  which  bring  into 
profitable  activity  the  industry  and  capaci- 
ty of  every  member  of  the  great  body  poli- 
tic 

Referring  effects  to  adequate  and  palpa- 
ble causes,  1  believe  it  is  to  be  demonstrated, 
that  this  rapid  and  immense  development 
of  internal  trade,  this  better  than  the  mines 
of  California,  diffusing  employment,  wealth, 
and  happiness  throughout  our  vastly  ex- 
tended country,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  very 
limited  patronage  which  has,  as  yet,  been 
extendea  by  the  general  government  to  our 
lake  harbor  and  western  river  iniiprove- 
ments.  This  patronage  has  populatea  those 
regions,  and  has  thrown  a  vast  amount  of 
wud  land  into  useful  cultivation ;  because 
it  has  fumished  the  means  by  which  the 
products  of  the  soil  ean  find  a  market,  ex- 
empt from  consuming  charges  of  transporta- 
tion, and  in  return,  by  increasing  the  means. 
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has  increased  the  wants  of  the  cultivator 
and  his  ability  to  supply  them. 

The  propriety  of  any  particular  railroad 
project  is  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  this 
great  trade,  in  the  benefits  of  which  it  will 
participate ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  pro- 
ject of  a  road,  which  shall  form  a  lina  in 
the  connection  between  the  western  rivers 
or  the  lake  harbors  and  the  Atlantic,  which 
will  not  partake  of  these  as  well  as  of  local 
benefits. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  great  chain 
will  be  incomplete,  and  its  benefits  be  but 
partially  enjoyed,  unless  the  connection  be 
formed  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Of  the  railroad  to  insure  this  connec- 
tion I  have  written  severol  letters,  but  prob- 
ably the  last  is  all  that  vou  would  aesire 
to  read.    I  send  a  copy  of  this. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  road,  con- 
necting with  the  Mississippi  at  some  point 
BO  far  south  as  to  be  exempt  from  interrup- 
tion from  ice,  would  make  New-Orleans  the 
great  emporium  for  the  Pacific  trade. 

The  connection  between  the  Mississippi 
end  of  the  road  and  New-Orleans,  as  well 
as  with  other  points  on  that  river,  would 
probably  be  best  accomplished  by  steam- 
DoaL  And  by  means  of  this  river  and  the 
Ohio,  there  is  no  town  on  the  shores  of 
either  which  would  not  derive  benefit  from 
the  road.  Then  by  the  lakes,  by  railroads, 
and  by  canals,  links  already  exist  to  com- 
plete the  connection  inland  with  the  Atlan- 
tic 

The  subject  is  a  vast  one.  It  fills  the 
imagination  ;  and  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, it  would  also  fill  the  pockets  of  our 
people. 

llie  various  isthmus  routes  with  the  Pa- 
cific have  occupied  much  attention.  Allow 
me  to  send  an  interesting  printed  letter  on 
this  subject,  from  Brevet  Colonel  Hughes, 
of  the  Corps.* 

But  these  several  routes  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  open  to  serious  objections. 

1st.  From  the  time  they  require. 

2d.  From  interruptions  in  the  continuity 
of  the  voyage,  by  frequent  changes  from 
land  to  sea,  and  the  consequent  different 
modes  of  transportation. 

8d.  They  would  of  necessity  become  pro- 
lific sources  of  maritime  wars,  and  of  con- 
sequent interruptions  in  the  trade. 

4th.  They  are  out  of  our  jurisdiction  and 
control. 

6th.  The  money  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  parts  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  a 
foreign  people  and  of  foreign  Foil. 

6th.  In  all  suspensions  of  the  trade  from 
war  or  other  durable  cause,  the  inland  parts 


Annexed. 


would  necessarily  become  dilapidated  or 
destroyed ;  and  when  these  causes  of  inter 
ruption  had  subsided,  there  is  no  telling 
how  much  time  and  how  much  monej 
would  be  required  to  restore  the  vsyto 
use,  and  to  bring  commerce  back  spin  to 
these  channels^  which  the  interruption  htd 
forced  to  be  changed. 

7th.  Expenses  on  thes«  routes  most  B^ 
cessarily  be  great 

8th.  The  armed  fleets  which  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  commerce  on  these  routes  would 
require,  would  involve  most  serious  natioDal 
expenses.  The  nation  could  better  afford 
to  give  half  the  cost  of  a  continuous  rail- 
road from  the  Mississippi. 

A  war  of  one  year,  with  its  cost,  and  con- 
sequent losses  of  all  kinds — a  war  resoltisg 
from-  circumstances  necessarily  attending 
anv  one  of  these  isthmus  routes,  would  prob- 
ably amount  to  more  than  the  making  of 
the  entire  road  from  the  Mississippi. 

These  isthmus  routes  are  good  temporarr 
expedients;  but  the  durable  and  really  Tal- 
uaole  route  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  fonnd 
only  in  a  continuous  railroad  route  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  within  ourowB 
jurisdiction.  (By  Cot.  Abert,  Top.  Enginttn) 

RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC  ON  THE 
SOUTHERN  ROUTE.— I  have  at  last  been 
able  to  have  those  letters  copied,  about  the 
road,  and  now  send  them  to  you.  In  reference 
to  probable  cost,  recent  information  indooesme 
to  believe,  that  a  road  from  the  Hississipui  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  passing  at  the  head  of  set 
navigation  of  aU  the  principal  rivers  of  Texa 
which  communicate  with  the  gulfi  could  be 
made  for  less  than  I  formerly  supposed 

If  we  take  this  distance  at  860  miles,  and 
the  average  cost  of  each  mile,  to  make  the 
railroad  complete,  and  bring  it  into  nte,  at 
$40,000  the  mile,  it  will  make  the  cost  of  that 
part  of  the  road  $34,000,000. 

If  this  part  alone  of  the  road  was  made,  t 
would  command  all  the  travel  For,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  San  Diego,  is  a  frontier  lae  of 
the  United  State^  on  which  military  po«ti 
will  have  to  be  establisbed,  and  roads  coo* 
necting  with  these  posts  will  have  to  be  ma^ 
which  will  make  that  route  passable  and  safe, 
and  will  occasion  it  gradually  to  bccooie  erf- 
tied,  and  sooner  or  later  to  De  turned  into  a 
railroad.  But  we  will  suppose  the  whole  to 
be  a  railroad,  and  endeavor  to  estimate  iti 
probable  cost  and  probable  profits. 

From  the  Paso  to  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific, 
is  about  850  nules.  If  it  be  supposed  that 
thb  part  of  the  route  will  cost  60  V^^^ 
more  than  the  average  cost  per  mile  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Paso,  it  will  make  the  arer^ 
of  this  part  of  the  road  $60,000  the  mile^and 
bring  the  total  coat  of  these  850  miiet  to 
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f  51,000,000.    Theo  the  whole  road  will  cost 
as  follows : 

850  miles  from  the  Mississippi 

lo  Paso $84,000,000 

S50  miles  from  Paso  to  San  Di- 
ego^        51,000,000 

Total,  185,000,000 

Twelve  per  oeat  apon  such  an  outlay  would 
fequire  ao  income  of  $10,200,000.  This 
would  be  a  gross  income^  oat  of  which  all 
expenses  for  repairS)  attendance,  Ac^  Ac,  Ao, 
would  hav«  to  be  taken.  Taking  these  at 
ha\f  the  gross  inoome,  it  would  lesFe  $5,100,- 
000  to  be  divided,  in  order  to  yield  an  inoome 
upon  the  stock  of  6  per  cent  per  annam. 

The  question  now  occurs,  from  what  sources 
will  this  road  derive  such  an  income  I  We 
will  consider  two  sources  oidy—- tcmvellers  and 
freight 

1st.  DrMfelUri. — ^In  my  letter  of  the  24th 
September,  1849,  I  take  these  at  50  each 
way  per  day,  for  350  days,  and  at  a  chaige 
of  $68  for  a  through  psssage. 

An  extremely  judicious  friend,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  these  matters,  says, 
that  I  am  seriously  wrong  in  both  these  items 
^-seriously  below  the  reality  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  travellers,  and  equally  below 
what  would  be  considered  a  cheap  cfatarge  for 
the  distance. 

In  his  opinion  100  passengers  each  way 
would  yet  be  much  below  the  reality,  and 
$150  for  each  passenger  vastly  below  what 
each  hasaow  to  pay.  And  at  these  rates,  and 
with  the  time  saved,  the  road  would,  without 
doubts  command  the  travel  of  the  world  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Taking  these 
sates,  the  inoome  from  passengers  would  be 
$10,50a000. 

2d.  FreighL — ^The  same  friend  has  remark- 
ed, that  the  road  should  be  viewed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  commerce  it  would  generate  and 
command,  and  not  in  reference  to  any  profit 
from  freight  Tlwt,  except  for  passengers,  it 
should  be  a  free  road,  making  no  charge  for 
freight,  thereby  enabling  it  to  command  the 
ooounerce  of  the  world  with  the  Pacific;  and 
from  this  monopoly  of  commerce,  vastly  more 
wealth  would  he  secured  to  the  country  than 
oould  possibly  be  from  any  profit  b^  a  chaige 
of  freight  and  a  consequently  restricted  com- 
merce. 

Freight  is  unquestionably  a  serious  tax  upon 
commerce ;  and  the  more  freights  are  reduced, 
the  more  profitable  commerce  must  be,  and  the 
more  extensive  its  range.  But  the  argument 
of  my  friend  is,  I  think,  in  a  case  Uke  this, 
pushed  to  an  extreme ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  whole  commerce  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  may  be  monopolized  and  com- 
manded b  V  a  moderate  freight  charge,  making 
it  vastly  the  dieaper  of  any  route. 

It  is  ooosidBred  a  good  passage  from  New- 


York  to  San  Francisco,  by  Oape  Horn,  if  it 
occupy  no  more  than  5  months,  or  150  dajrs. 
Now,  by  the  railroad  route,  as  exhibited  in 
my  letter  of  the  24  th  September,  1849,  a  pas- 
senger train  would  move  over  this  distance,  at 
a  rate  of  20  miles  the  hour,  in  11  da^s ;  and 
to  San  Diego  in  8  daya  At  15  miles  the 
hour,  it  would  require  to  San  Francisco,  18 
days ;  to  San  Diego,  10  davs.  And  at  the 
slow  rate  of  10  miles  the  nour,  the  time  to 
reach  San  Frandsoo  would  be  17  days;  to 
San  Diego,  14  days. 

Take  any  of  these  rstes,  and  compare  them 
with  the  150  days  of  the  usual  sea  voysffe, 
and  the  difference  is  so  vastly  in  favor  of  the 
road,  as  to  iosore  to  it  the  monopoly  of  the 
whole  trade.  The  point  then  to  be  guarded 
against  is,  not  to  destroy  this  decided  and  im- 
portant advantage  n  tmie  by  an  exorbitant 
freight  chaiga 

Suppose,  then,  that  no  higher  freight  were 
charged  on  the  road  than  »  charged  on  the 
sea  voyage ;  then,  the  moneyed  charge  would 
be  the  same  on  the  road  as  on  the  sea  voyage, 
and  all  the  difference  of  time  would  be  grained 
by  the  shipper,  a  diffsrenoe  so  vastly  in  his 
favor,  that  it  must  prevent  all  shipments  by 
sea,  and  insure  the  whole  trade  to  the  road ; 
and  not  only  is  there  this  difference  in  time  in 
favor  of  the  road,  but  the  diffsrence  of  inte- 
rest upon  the  freight  saved  by  time  to  the 
shipper,  which  would  frequently  be  more  than 
equivident  to  the  road  freight  charge,  and 
make  the  railroad  tantamount  to  a  free  road. 

These  considerations  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
of  my  friend's  reasoning,  in  reference  to  the 
advantages  of  a  free  road,  and  yet  justi^  a 
charge  for  wear,  tear,  and  repairs^  and  ibr 
freight  traina. 

The  average  shipping  ft«ight  charge  is  $26* 
the  ton,  which,  on  160,000  tons,  would  yield 
$8,750,000. 

By  the  passenger  trade  we  have  $10,600,000 
And  by  the  freight^  as  above,. . .       8,750,000 

Making  a  total  of  $14,260,000 

But  the  inoome  required  to  insure  6  per 
cent  upon  the  stock  (after  paying  all  annual 
expenses)  is  $10,200,000:  we  have  therefore 
from  these  two  considerations  (passengers 
and  freight)  an  excess  of  four  millions,  which 
would  justify  a  reduction  of  the  charge  per 
passenger  to  $100  eadi ;  or  it  will  justify  a 
serious  reduction  of  our  supposition  m  refer- 
ence to  amount  of  freight  trade. — {By  CoL 
Abert.) 

RAILROADS  FOR  ARKANSAS.— Ai^ 
kansas,  in  point  of  territorial  extent,  is  larger 
than  any  southern  state,  Texas  alone  except- 
ed, embracing  in  its  limits  an  area  of  over 
60,000  square  miles,  or  83,000,000  of  acres. 

•  With  vety  fMt  ssfflng  TSSidSj  as  Mgbss  $40  ths 
I  ion  has  bacn  psi4. 
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Her  80i]  is  one  of  unsnrpaaied  fertilHy ;  the 
Dortheni  portioD  of  the  state,  from  its  climate, 
being  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of 
proviflioii^  vith  the  capacity  to  prodnee  them 
to  an  mdimited  extent;  also  embracing  a  belt 
df  mioeral  region,  rich  in  anthracite  and  bitu* 
minons  ooal,  kad,  zinCk  copper,  gypsom,  man- 
flanese,  nlver,  and  gold — needing  only  an  ont^ 
kt  by  railroad  to  the  MisaieBippi  river,  to 
make  it  a  more  jprofitable  mining  distxict  than 
Oalifomia  ikeelt  while  the  sontbem  part  of 
the  state  is  safer  for  heavy  crops  of  cotton 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  south.  This  is 
established  berond  all  question,  by  years  of 
experience;— nirther  south,  the  crop  has  be> 
come  a  precarious  one,  from  casualty  produced 
by  the  caterpiihir,  boU  worm,  grub^  or  cat 
worm.  West,  there  is  not  rain  enough  mora 
than  one  year  in  foor,  and  in  other  states  of 
the  same  parallel  east,  the  soil  is  exhausted. 

But  ArkaoBas,  witb  all  that  nature  has  done 
for  her,  is  fiv  behind  her  neighbors  in  im- 
provements, population,  and  general  prosper- 
ity. It  is  a  source  of  humiliation  to  your 
committee  to  make  these  acknowledgments; 
bat  the  truth  should  be  told,  "  though  the 
heavens  iaU." 

Ths  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  to  the  in- 
telligent rerident  of  Arkansas,  wm>  has  under- 
stood her  general  state  policj^,  is  no  mystery. 
SHie  was  admitted  into  the  Union  prematurely, 
before  she  had  the  basis  of  wealtn  and  popu- 
lation upon  which  to  raise  a  revenue  to  sup- 
port a  state  government;  consequently  she 
was  foroed  to  resort  to  some  financial  sdieme 
to  raise  the  deficit  The  state  and  real 
estate  banks  were  diartered,  and  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  state  placed  on  $8,500,000 
of  their  bonds ;  they  both  suspended  in  the 
general  crash  oif  1887 ;  and  since  then  have 
not  more  than  managed  to  keep  the  debt 
down  to  the  original  amount.  This  constitutes 
the  state  debt  of  Arkansas,  and  the  whole  is 
set  down  as  state  liability.  The  state  is  un- 
doubtedly liable  for  the  entire  debt ;  but  there 
is  still  a  valuable  asset  in  the  banks,  consist- 
ing in  notes,  and  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on 
laige  tracti  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the 
state ;  and  should  these  lands  be  affected  by 
railroads,  as  lands  have  been  every  where  else, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  before  the  ma- 
turity of  the  bonds  in  1862,  the  debt  will  be 
paid  by  the  bank  asset  At  present  valuation 
thej  would  pay  the  debt  down  to  $1,500,000. 
This,  then,  is  the  actual  debt  of  the  state — 
an  amount  for  which  she  is  at  present  unable 
to  provide,  but  insignificant  when  viewed 
prospectively,  and  can  easily  be  provided  for, 
after  a  correct  system  of  railoads  shall  have 
developed  our  vast  natural  resources. 

As  yet  private  enterprise  has  done  nothing 
efficient  towards  a  system  of  rulroad ;  and  the 
state,  as  shown  above,  is  not  in  a  condition 
that  her  credit  can  be  made  available,  as  in 
other  states,  to  assist  in  projects  ctf  improve 


ment  But  an  awakea^g  spirit  on  this  sob- 
ject  has  recently  manifested  itself;  and  ths 
important  inquiry  is  heard  on  everv  haod,ett- 
not  Arkansas  do  something  towards  a  geocnl 
system  of  railroad  improvement  I 

Private  enterprise  and  capital  sttnd  nsdy 
to  act  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability ;  yet 
in  the  present  advancement  of  Arkaoess  tin 
is  not  sufficient  at  least  so  fiur  as  capitsl  ii 
ooncemed,  to  prosecute  to  completioB  toe  up- 
tem  necessary.  Hie  only  resoaroes  we  have 
in  addition  are  from  capitalists  id  other  itsto, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  genecal  govsnoMit 
in  making  donatK>ns  <^  lands  for  railroad  p» 
poses.  We  thhik  we  present  mere  thao  ori- 
naiy  daims  on  the  government  in  our  prop»> 
sition  to  point  our  improvements  toward  dw 
Indian  country.  These  Indian  tribes  are  mder 
the  protection  of  the  government ;  large  qoia* 
titles  of  specie^  to  the  amount  of  miUiaie.  Wt 
annually  to  be  transported  at  great  lialE,  nl 
frequently  at  heavy  expense,  (land  cun^ 
having  to  be  used,)  to  pay  the  Indian  aoaoitie* 
—besides,  troops  and  munitions  of  wu-  bivets 
be  sent  there  to  keep  in  proper  subjeetiaD  tl* 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  Tanons  tribes.  Bs 
sides,  a  direct  line  of  raUroad,  penedatiog  tiis 
Indian  country,  would  do  more  te  drilinaid 
Ohristianixe  taem,  than  millions  spent  in  the 
usual  missionary  efforts.  With  this  riew  v» 
see  the  general  government  is  directly  peeuoi' 
arilv  bterested  in  our  railroadi,  as  well  ss 
philaothropicaUy,  and  possesses  the  wae  in- 
terest in  ours  that  she  does  in  the  rosda  roa- 
oing  through  other  new  states.  AdooitioB 
for  so  much  land  on  each  side  of  the  rosd,wi(h 
the  privilege  of  floating  for  it.  would  eosUs 
Arlomeas  to  do  much  towards  oompletisg  bv 
roads. 

In  the  selection  of  a  starting  pobt  oo  tie 
Mississippi  river,  we  find  central  oo  (be  eaet- 
em  boraer  of  the  state  the  high  lands  iffA 
the  Mississippi  at  Helena ;  and  it  isa  Dtfi  (bsl 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that  this  is  |te 
only  point  m>m  Oape  Jeridon  to  the  BaHi^ 
where  the  high  lands  touch  the  MisaissippiM 
its  western  £uik.  And  by  reference  to  te 
operations  of  the  states  on  the  east  bsak  of 
the  Mississippi,  we  find  that  all  theirrsBroidi 

ennt  to  the  oluflb  for  their  termini:  iMtiaM 
emphiB,  Vicksbuig,  Natchex,  and  oCbtf 
places.  This,  of  itself  is  ooncluaive  that  bigb 
land  points  ought  to  be  selected  jbr  our  ter* 
mini,  m  preference  to  swamp  and  overflowed 
ones,  when  they  can  be  had. 

Then,  if  we  adopt  Helena  (tlie  oaly  pruA- 
cable  place)  as  the  starting  point  of  ooriyt- 
tem,  we  find  the  projected  road  from  there  ts 
Little  Rock  to  pass  over  a  phda  watof, 
already  a  grade  above  overflow,  (with  the  ««• 
oeptiou  of  four  miles  of  White  river  bottoa,> 
liAi  and  fertile,  with  timber  of  the  best  kind 
for  the  superstructure,  and  with  no  enil  Ar 
the  right  of  way.  T^tDgthi8astbefint«eo> 
tion  of  the  main  trunk  for  the  system  fo  ^ 
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kumB,  we  knour  of  no  road,  in  the  sooth  or 
WMt»  UiAt  oflSan  soch  iDdaoemeott  to  capital- 
isU  for  n/e  and  piofitable  inTestment  This 
road,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  can  beconstrocl* 
•d  with  a  T  nul  of  68  lbs.  to  the  yard,  at  a  cost 

of  $i,ooo,ooa 

We  think  we  risk  nothing,  when  we  base 
an  eetimate  on  80,000  throogh  passengers  the 
first  year ;  this,  at  $6  each,  gives  us  $180,000, 
with  the  certain^  of  an  aonoal  increase  to  an 
ultimate  extent  tnat  now  baffles  calcaUtion. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  large 
extent  of  conntrythat  will  send  its  produce  to 
market  over  this  road,  and  recei?e  in  retora  its 
merchandise,  we  at  once  set  down  the  freight 
receipts  as  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses and  repairs ;  giyin^  the  receipts  from 
passengers  as  profif^  makmg  18  per  cent  on 
the  inyestment  And  when  the  contemplated 
•zfeensions  and  laterals  are  coostruoted,  it  will 
pay  to  an  extent  that  ought  to  satiBfy  the 
most  ayaricious.  It  will  also  possess  the  ad- 
vantage that,  for  years  at  least,  it  Can  have  no 
fiyaL  The  enormous  cost,  and  uncertainty 
in  inyestment^  over  an  orerflowed  bottom,  will 
prevent  any  rival  route  from  beins  construct- 
ed, giving  to  this  the  benefits  of  all  the  trade 
and  travel  of  northern,  western,  and  southern 
Arkansas ;  also^i^  south  Missouri,  northeastern 
Texas,  and  the  Indian  country,  without  saying 
anything  ofitsbeing  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

From  Little  Rock  an  extension  should  be 
made  to  some  point  on  Red  river  to  meet  the 
Texas  roads  pomting  east— also,  another  from 
the  same  place,  by  way  of  Van  Buren  to  Fort 
Smith,  to  DO  ultimately  extended  into  the  In- 
dian country — a  country  of  vast  extent,  and 
possessing,  acoordiog  to  the  report  of  Lieut 
Marcy,  the  elements  to  make  it,  in  proper 
hands,  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  countries 
tiiat  God  ever  mada  And  however  much 
ilie  philanthropist  may  regret  it,  he  can  but  see 
ttiat  this  vast  r^on  must  ultimately  be  pee* 
nessed  by  the  white  race  i — ^be  brought  mto 
coltivation,  and  made  toplay  its  part  in  sup- 
port of  civiliaatioa  The  Indians  will  be 
ibrced  to  retire  to  the  vast  plain  countir  of 
the  west— a  country  peculiarly  adaptea  to 
their  migratory,  hunting  dispositions. 

At  some  point,  a  few  miles  west  of  White 
river,  a  branch  ought  to  leave  the  main  trunk, 
nod  following  up  the  waters  of  the  White 
river,  and  crossing  it  at  or  near  BatesviUe,  con- 
tinue a  north  course,  running  through  the  fine 
agrienltural  and  mineral  region  of  north  Ar- 
kansas and  southern  Missouri.  Thib  will  con- 
stitute the  system  of  main  trunk  roads  for  the 
aiata  So  soon  as  they  are  completed,  branch- 
es will  be  run  out  at  various  points,  tapping 
the  diiferent  basins,  and  giving  to  each  section 
of  the  state  facilities  of  direct  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  Mississippi  river. 

Objections  have  been  urgea  agunst  Helena 
aa  the  eastern  terminus^  for  the  system  for  Ar- 


kansas, bscanse  it  does  not  oommunicaAe  di- 
rectly with  the  roads  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  Memphis  to  the  southen 
Atlantic  cities.  This  objection  is  found,  on 
investigation,  to  be  trivial  in  its  diaracter,  for 
to  all  those  wishing  to  communicate  with 
Memphis  they  are  oflbf  ed  an  nnintemipted 
navigation,  for  first  dass  ateamers,  nrom 
Helena  to  Memphis,  which  can  be  run  in  five 
hours,  makbff  a  di£fersnoe  of  tfane  between 
Little  Rock  mreot  to  MemphtB^  and  by  way 
of  Helena  and  the  river,  of  not  more  than 
three  hoorsi 

Byway  of  New  Orleans  is  the  natural  ou^ 
let  for  Arkansas  products;  and  when  other 
things  are  ea  ual,  her  artificial  lines  of  commu- 
nication (as  tier  rivers  do)  ought  to  point  to 
New-Orleana  With  her  Arkansas  is  allied 
hjj^  contiguity,  association,  and  similarity  of  in- 
(fututions,  and  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
apathy  on  the  part  of  New-Orleans  can  dis- 
sever this  unity  of  interest ;  but  without  New- 
Orleans  will  take  hold  and  act  liberally,  the 
southern  Atlantic  cities  will  unite  Arkansas 
with  them  by  iron  bonds,  and  then  hold  her 
as  vrith  hooks  of  steeL  Memi^iis,  Nashville, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah ;  and  last,  though 
not  leasts  Mobile,  is  beginning  to  bid  for  Ar* 
kansas  trade,  by  proposbg  the  construction  of 
roads  to  cross  the  Jf  issisappi  at  Memphis^ 
and  even  100  miles  above  these ;  and  if  New- 
Orleans  sle^  on  a  few  years  longer,  she  may 
awake,  but  it  will  be  with  a  spasmodic  effort^ 
and  she  will  quickly  relapse  again  into  the 
sleep  of  death,  as  in  that  time  all  the  elements 
of  her  vitality  will  be  tidcen  from  her  by  her 
more  enterprising  sisters,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
and  Gharlestoa 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  at  any  future 
day  to  connect  the  Aricansas  roads  directly 
with  the  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  can 
be  done  at  much  less  expense  by  crossing  the 
river  at  Helena  than  at  any  other  point,  and 
connect  with  the  New-Orieans  and  Nashville 
road  at  H<^ly  Springs,  Helena  being  on  nearly 
an  air  line  fifom  Little  Rock  toHoIlv  Springs. 
The  difficulties  of  crossing  Uie  bottom  oppo- 
site Helena  are  less  than  at  any  other  pomt 
m  the  knowledge  of  yonr  committee.— {£y 
John  Martin,) 

W  RAILROADS  IN  GEORGIA.^Ow>boia 
Railboab  EiimpEiflx. — We  take  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Savannah  Republican : 

«  The  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Oeorgia, 
unostentatiously  displayed  in  constructing  the 
splendid  lines  of  railway  now  in  operation,  has 
astonished  our  brethren  of  the  northern  and 
southwestern  portions  of  the  Unioa  In  rail- 
road reports,  in  the  public  journals,  in  the  lei* 
ters  of  intelligent  travellers,  every  where  do 
we  find  the  high  estimation  in  which  our  state 
is  held.  We  would  not  boast  at  this  state  of 
thinffs;  rather  would  we  seek  to  show  what 
yet  u  wanting  to  perfect  the  system  of  inter* 
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Dal  commanication,  bo  tiiat  the  people  of  every 
quarter  of  our  domain  could  naye  the  same 
advantages  which  the  railways  now  in  use 
afford. 

"  We  propose,  in  a  few  brief  articles,  to  give 
a  succinct  account  of  the  roads  now  in  opera- 
tioD-'how  built,  and  at  what  cost — ^to  show 
what  lines  are  projected  and  being  constructed, 
and  what  will  probably  be  their  influence — 
and  then  to  exhibit  a  plan  by  which  the  state 
can,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  complete  a  sys- 
tem of  so  general  benefit^  that,  for  a  generation 
yet  to  come,  no  further  outlay  of  capital  will 
be  necessary. 

"The  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  the 
phoenix  of  the  old  Monroe  road^  first  claims 
our  notice.  The  Monroe  road  was  projected 
to  run  from  Macon  to  Forsyth,  and  afterward 
the  project  was  extended  to  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
It  was  a  bold  movement  in  its  incepUon,  but 
hazardous  in  the  extreme ;  for,  when  its  au- 
thors started,  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  road 
below  Macon  or  above  Forsyth.  When  it 
was  determined  to  build  the  Western  and  At< 
lantic  and  Central  roads^  the  Monroe  company 
was  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  tnem, 
and  thus  was  a  way  looked  for  from  the  Ten- 
nessee river  to  the  dty  of  Savannah.  After 
many  struggles,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
present  flourishing  town  of  Griffln,  the  com- 
pany failed — ^its  affiurs  went  into  chancery, 
and  the  road  was  sold.  It  is  now  in  new 
hands— has  been  completed  and  in  operation 
finr  near  three  year^  and  is  doing  a  splendid 
business.  A  million  of  dollars  was  lost  to  the 
people  by  the  old  company ;  but  the  new  com- 
pany has  finished  a  road,  worth  over  a  million 
of  dollars^  on  an  outlay  of  not  much  over  half 
a  million.  We  shall  consider  the  cost  of  the 
road,  one  hundred  and  one  miles  in  length,  at 
$1,500,000. 

^'The  Georgia  Railroad,  from  Augusta  to 
Atlanta,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles, 
was  finished  about  three  years  ago.  It  has  a 
branch,  of  forty  miles  in  length,  to  Athena 
It  has  cost)  in  round  numbers,  with  all  ite 
equipments,  |3,600,000. 

''The  C«ntoil  road,  from  Savannah  to  Ma- 
OOD,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  a  quar- 
ter miles,  was  finished  ^^e  years  a^a  Its 
cost,  from  first  to  last,  with  its  equipments, 
may  be  placed  at  $8,000,000. 

**  The  Memphis  Branch  Railroad,  seventeen 
miles  lopg,  from  Kingston,  on  the  Western 
and  Athmtic  Railroad,  to  Rome,  at  the  head 
of  the  Coosa  river,  has  been  finished  within 
the  last  year.  We  do  not  know  its  cost^  but 
it  ooav  be  fiurly  put  down  at  $130,000. 

"liiese  four  roads,  together  five  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  were  built  entire- 
ly  by  individual  and  city  corporation  eubeerip- 
Hone.  Kot  a  dollar  was  ever  advanced,  to 
either  of  the  corporations,  by  the  state. 

**  The  Western  and  Atlantic  road,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  in  lei^th,  from  Atlanta 


to  Chattanooga,  on  the  Tenncanoe  river,  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  was  opened  to  Dalton,  ooe 
hundred  miles,  about  two  yean  ago,  and  will 
be  opened  to  Chattanooga  on  or  about  the  fini 
day  of  November  next  llien  will  Georgia 
have  a  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  the 
Tennessee  river,  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  miles — and  a  line  from  Augusta  to  Atl^ 
la  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  mil»,  b^ 
sides  the  branches  to  Athens  and  Roma 
These  lines  will,  in  a  brief  period,  be  extend- 
ed through  the  NashviUe  and  Chattanooga 
road  to  Nashville. 

**  The  Western  and  Atlantic  road  has  beeo 
built  by  the  state  out  of  the  public  treaswy. 
All  the  citiiens  of  the  state,  therefore,  have 
contributed  in  equal  proportioos  to  the  erec- 
tion of  this  great  road — an  everlasting  mooo- 
ment  of  the  wisdom  and  liboalitj  of  the  stats 
legislature.  Its  cost,  with  equifMneDts,  when 
completed,  may  be  placed  at  the  sum  ei 
$4,000,000. 

**  Thus  have  sue  hundred  and  axiy  miles  ei 
railroad  been  constructed  and  equipped  witlu 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  at  a  cost  of  about 
$12,000,000,  two  tkirde  of  which  amount  have 
been  fumidied  by  individual  enterprise  and 
exertion,  and  one  third  by  the  state. 

**  Of  Uie  skill  and  perseverance  displayed 
in  these  truly  great  works^  or  of  the  effects  ef 
the  roads  on  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  we 
Deed  not  say  a  word.  Tne  roade  eh&U  epe§k 
forthemielvee."    (1850.)    (See  Gxxttou.) 

RAIJiROADS  IN  FLORIDA,  185&— 
Whereas  Georgia,  with  her  vast  system  of  ior 
temal  improvements, has  already  stretched  bar 
iron  lines  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee—and  a  bill  is  now  before  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state  to  insure  the  completioo 
of  the  Southwestern  Railroad  from  Maoon  Is 
Eufaula,  Fort  Gaines,  or  other  point  on  said 
river ;  it  is  therefore  expedient  ihat»  to  oon- 
plete  the  chain  of  roads  from  the  seaboard  ef 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  a  line  oommendw 
at  the  point  at  which  the  Southwestern  road 
will  terminate,  running  thenoe  to  the  waten 
of  Pensaoola  Bay,  should  be  established. 

The  distance  of  this  proposed  railway  is 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  paiwiDg 
through  the  counties  of  Barbour,  Pike,  Coving* 
too,  and  Conecuh,  in  Alabama,  and  Santa  Rott 
in  Florida,  over  a  coimtzy  admirably  adapl- 
ed  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  no  laige  streams  to  eras,  and 
the  lands,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  way,  r^ 
quire  but  licUe  grading ;  it  can,  therefore,  be 
built  at  less  than  the  ordinary  cost  of  roadi 
in  the  south.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  New-Orleans  and  the  states  borderiii^  m 
the  Gul(  from  the  completion  of  this  road,  an 
great 

A  daily  line  of  steamers^  trom  the  iennioas 
to  the  city,  would  bring  a  great  portioo  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  travel  hither ;  the  cottflo- 
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growiDg  regions  of  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Geoi^in,  in  the  yicinity  of  the  route,  would 
make  this  their  great  mart;  in  return,  they 
would  receive  the  products  of  Louisiana,  and 
those  of  the  broad  west ;  therefore,  New-Or- 
leans would  be  benefited  by  this  route,  and 
the  roads  which  she  proposes  strengthened  by 
the  connection.  The  hnk,  to  complete  the 
diaio,  could  be  made ;  and  the  states  border- 
ing on  the  Gulf  would  feel  the  benefits  of  its 
Influence,  before  other  more  extended  routes 
can  be  completed.  It  would  open  a  district 
of  country,  where  lands  are  now  comparative- 
ly valueless,  which  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  our  national  government. 

Oovemment,  having  spent  millions  for  the 
naval  station  at  Pensacola,  should  encourage 
this  enterprise,  as  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  secure  every  facility  for  her  great  improve- 
ments. The  power  possessing  the  haroor  of 
Pensacola,  as  a  rendezvous  in  time  of  war, 
holds  complete  control  over  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  Gulf.  Hence,  a  vast  amount 
has  been  wisely  expended  in  constructing  for- 
tifications at  (he  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  that 
point  must  ever  be  one  of  great  importance 
m  time  of  war.  And  as  the  Southwestern 
Railroad  of  Georgia  have  determined  to  seek 
a  continuation  of  their  line  to  some  point  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  project- 
ed road  from  the  terminus  of  the  Southwest- 
em  road  of  Georgia,  to  the  waters  of  Pensa- 
cola Bay,  would  greatly  promote  the  interests 
of  the  south,  and  receive  the  cordial  sanction 
of  this  convention. 

2d.  Re9olvedy  That  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  na* 
tional  government,  this  railway,  as  one  which 
will  be  highly  important  to  the  naval  station 
at  Pensacola,  and  to  the  security  of  the  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  southwest 

8d.  Kesolved,  That  the  members  in  Con- 
gress, from  the  several  states,  are  solicited  to 
use  their  efforts  to  obtain  suitable  grants  of 
the  public  domain  for  this  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  and  for  all 
similar  purposes  of  public  enterprise  and  im- 
provement 

RAILROADS,— Mississippi  Rodtbs.— The 
midersi^cd  begs  leave  to  submit  to  the 
General  Committee  on  Routes  the  following 
report  in  support  of  the  resolutions  offered  by 
him  to  the  convention  in  relation  to  a  system 
of  railway  running  fi*om  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  through  the  state  of  HississippL  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  system  proposed 
by  the  resolutions,  when  completeo,  would 
not  only  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  would 
also  afford  to  tne  city  of  New-Orleans  a  full 
and  complete  communication  with  all  the 
railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
tmdersigned  believes  that  he  cannot  do  greater 


justice  to  the  present  condition  and  general 
importance  of  the  Brandon  and  Muntgomery 
Railroad,  than  was  done  it  in  a  report  madle 
upon  the  subject,  by  a  delegation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Vicksburg,  at  the  R.  R  Convention, 
held  in  this  city  in  April,  lost  That  delega- 
tion stated,  *'that  this  road  is  to  extend  fi'om 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Montgomery,  and  will 
connect  at  Selma  with  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nest^ee  River  Railroad,  by  which,  and  the 
roads  now  under  contract  and  in  contempla- 
tion, a  continuous  railway  communication  will 
be  opened  through  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  wiih  the  lakes ;  and  through  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  with  the  Atlantic  and  northern 
states,  and  at  Montgomery  will  connect  with 
the  railroads  running  east  through  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  It  will  pass  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi  entirely  through  the 
counties  of  Rankin,  Scott  Newton,  and  Lau- 
derdale; and  in  Alabama,  before  it  reaches 
Selma.  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Alabama 
and  Tennessee  River  Railroad,  it  will  pass 
through  Sumter,  Marengo,  Perry,  and  Dallas 
counties.  Nearly  all  tliese,  and  the  contigu- 
ous counties,  both  north  and  south,  now  haul 
in  wagons  their  cotton  and  other  articles  of 
export  to  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers, 
and  ship  thenoe  to  Mobile.  The  counties  of 
Sumter,  Marengo,  Green,  Perry,  and  Dallas, 
produce  annually  about  160,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, all  of  which  now  goes  to  Mobile,  bat 
much  of  which  will  probably  be  turned  to 
New-Orleans  by  means  of  this  road.  In  fiict^ 
nearly  all  the  products  of  east  Mississippi 
and  western  Alaoama,  and  their  supplies  for 
that  region  of  country,  will  probably  find 
their  way  on  this  roaa,  and  the  branch  ex- 
tending through  the  northeastern  part  of  Miss- 
issippi. The  southern  route  then  will  become 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  northern  and  east- 
em  travel.  It  will  develop  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  north  Alabama.  Its  rich  and 
inexhaustible  mines  of  iron  are  now  worked 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  a 
market ;  and  it  will  create  and  open  a  way 
to  trade,  the  vast  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  We  think  it  within 
bounds  to  assert,  that  200,000  bales  of  cotton 
will  come  over  this  road,  and  the  branch  ex- 
tending through  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Mississippi,  to  New-Orleans,  not  one  bale  of 
which  now  ever  reaches  it  Detailed  esti- 
mates, made  by  an  engineer  who  has  surve;^ed 
the  route  from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama  hne^ 
of  the  amount  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  road  that  far,  are  in  our  possession,  and 
may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  one 
million  of  dollars.  If  New-Orleans  were  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  building  the  road  that 
far,  it  would  return  to  her  in  the  increase  of 
trade  alone,  without  estimating  the  other  ad- 
vantages, a  handsome  profit  upon  the  invest- 
ment But  there  are  inducements  to  render 
the  stock  of  this  road  valuable,  that  are  not 
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presealed  to  any  other  railroad  in  the  IlDtted 
States.  From  Jackaon  to  Brandon — ^fourteen 
miles  and  a  half— the  road  ia  completed  and 
in  profitable  operation.  These  fourteen  and 
a  half  miles,  with  the  cara^  locomotives,  fix- 
tures, depots,  town  lots,  Ac^  attached  to  the 
road;  sixty  choice  and  picked  negroes;  the 
two  per  cent  fund  now  on  hand,  being  about 
112,000,  and  that  which  may  hereafter  be 
received,  now  the  property  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  and  valued  on  a  careful  estimate 
by  the  rresident  of  the  Southern  Railroad, 
including  the  grading  east  of  Brandon,  at 
$878,000,  are  all  offered  by  a  recent  act  of 
the  legisUture,  as  a  bonus  for  the  organization 
of  this  company,  and  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  the  Alabama  Ibe  in  six  years.  This 
act  was  passed  in  1850,  and  provides  that  the 
whole  property  shall  come  into  possession  of 
the  company  so  soon  as  twenty  miles  of  the 
road  beyona  Brandon  shnll  be  finished.  To 
organize  the  company  requires  a  subscription 
of  $500,000  of  stock,  with  a  cash  payment 
of  $60,000,  immediately  upon  which  the 
company  becomes  the  owner  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  valuable  and  active  propert]r.  This 
statement  shows  of  itself  a  conclusive  induce- 
ment to  take  stock  in  this  road,  and  renders 
it  absolutely  certab  that  it  wiU  be  valuable." 

Your  uodersiffDed  fully  concurs  in  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report^  that 
this  road  is  of  incalculable  importance  to 
Kew  Orleana  By  it^  so  soon  as  the  Jackson 
and  New-Orleans  Railroad  is  completed,  an 
inland  highway  of  commerce  and  travel  is  at 
once  effected  between  New-Orleans  and  the 
whole  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
United  States ;  by  it  an  immediate  junction 
is  effected  with  the  great  system  of  railroads 
in  Alabama,  Georgia*  and  South  Carolina. 
By  this  road,  in  connection  with  the  Selma, 
the  Hiwassee,  and  South  Valley  railroads, 
New-Orleans  will  find  her  most  direct  and 
speedy  route  to  the  whole  of  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  republic.  By  it  a 
connection  is  made  with  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  thus  will  New- 
Orleans  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
liouiaville,  Cincinnati,  and  the  lakea  Your 
ondersigned  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
add  more  upon  this  subject,  than  simply  to 
eay,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  m  this 
road  has  already  been  taken  by  citizens  of 
Mississippi,  and  that  a  little  assistance  from 
New-Orleans  will,  in  a  short  time,  place  the 
work,  throughout  its  whole  length,  m  process 
of  construction. 

In  reference  to  the  New-Orlaans  and  Nash- 
ville road,  the  undersigned  can  add  but  little, 
if  any  tiling,  to  what  has  already  been  said  or 
written  in  its  favor.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
this  road  has  been  the  favored  project  of 
New-Orleans,  Nashville,  and  the  intermediate 
pointsw  It  has  enlisted  to  its  support  the 
talent  and  ability  of  the  states  of  Looisiatia, 


Tennessee*  and  Mississippi  Bat  ita  advocatea 
might  now  find  in  this  convention  the  meet 
forcible  and  vitibU  argument  in  its  favor  that 
could  possibly  be  presented.    The  seats  pre- 
pared for  the  delegates  from  Nashville,  Uin- 
dnnati,  Pittsburg,  and  St.  Loui^  are  now 
vacant    They  speak  in  mute  eloquence  to 
the  reason  and  judgment  of  this  conventkn. 
They  seem  cold  and  cheerless,  like  the  kj 
chains  that  hold  back  their  occapanta.    A 
warning  whisper  is  heard  from  them  to  thia 
city,  and  they  tell  her  that  the  greatest  ex- 
porting commercial  emporium  of  the  New 
World  may  well  fear  for  her  future  deeliny, 
when  the  winter's   frost  or   the    summer^ 
drought  can  bar  her  from  the  sources  of  her 
wealth  and  power.    New-Orleans  has  listened 
to  this  wammg,  and  she  is  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  work.     This  road  would 
bring  to  this  city,  for  the  jvesent^  more  com- 
merce and  traffic  than  any  other  branch  of 
her  contemplated  system  of  railwaya.    It 
penetrates  one  of  the  most  extensiye,  nch,  and 
fertile  portions  of  the  state  of  Miseiattppi 
The  commerce    of  the   Tombigbee  valley, 
along  which  this  road  will  run  for  a  consida^ 
able  distance,  is  worth  more  than  ten  million 
of  dollars  annually.    This  valley,  with  all  iti 
wealth,  population,  and  resource^  is  now  the 
forced  tributary  of  Mobile.    The  coostructiflB 
of  this  road  will  give  to  that  commerce  a  new 
direction,  and  place  it  upon  the  wharves  of 
New-Orleans.    Not  only  is  the  commerce  of 
this  section  of  countiy  considerable,  bat  it 
presents  inducements  ior  the  construction  of  a 
road  that  can  scarcely  be  found  in  combbatVoo 
on  any  other  route,  its  population  ia  wealthy, 
industrious^  and  public-spirited.     Its  praine 
surface  is  so  level,  that  grading  would  scarcely 
be  required  for  some  seventy  milea.     Nature 
seems  almost  to  have  prepared  it  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  railway.    New-Orlean 
must  certainly  be  false  to  her  best  interest^ 
if  she  neglects  this  road  thus  piercing  a  coun- 
try presenting   an  inviting  surface    for  iti 
track,  wealth  to  construct,  and  commerce  te 
support  it  What  has  been  said  of  Missisnpiii 
may  with  <^ual  propriety  be  applied  to  Ten* 
nessee.      This    road    would    penetrate   the 
wealthiest  section  of  the  Matter  state.    It 
would  call  back  to  this  city  the  highly  valu- 
able commerce  of  middle  Tennessee,  whick 
is  now  seeking  a  market  at  Charleston.    The 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  provisions,  and  mineral 
products  of  that  section  of  the  country,  wouU 
be  transported  over  this  road,  and  with  the 
cotton  and  trade  from  Mississippi,  would  a^ 
tually  add  to  the  commerce  of  New-Orleans, 
in  value,  not  less  than  twenty  miUioos  of  dol- 
lars annually.    Mudi  of  the  light  but  vain- 
able  commerce  of  Nashville,  about  to  paaa  by 
Chattanooga  to  Charleston,  will  be  retamM 
tor  your  city.    The  merchant  and  citiien  of 
Nashville  must  find  a  more  speedy  and  certain 
route  to  his  exporting  and  importing  city  than 
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ihftt  ftiforded  by  the  tmcettain  naytgatioo  of! 
ihe  Cumberlimd  River.  If  this  road  b  not 
ocmstracted,  Nashrille  will  inevitably  turn 
her  attention  to  Charleston.  The  construction 
of  the  Nashville  and  Louisville  Railroad  will 
complete  the  link  in  this  great  chain  that  will 
place  the  commercial  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie 
within  the  influence  of  New  Orleans.  By  this 
road,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers, "New* 
Orleans  can  become  the  successful  rival  of 
New- York  and  Boston,  and  call  back  the  mil- 
lions of  commerce  that  has  left  her  for  these 
aties. 

This  road  will  pass  through  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  manufacturing  country  of  the 
central  west,  and  bear  over  its  track  a  large 
portion  of  the  products  of  the  spindles  and 
looms  that  must  soon  be  found  there.  Whilst 
the  undersigned  believes  thift  the  commerce 
of  this  road  would  be  highly  valuable  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  road,  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  travel  upon  the  road  would  be  not 
only  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue,  but 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
New-Orleans.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  large 
portions  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  would 
send  their  population  over  this  roAd  to  this 
city.  The  man  of  business  or  pleasure,  from 
the  eastern  and  northeastern  Atlantic  sea- 
board, wMst  in  the  wett^  would  find  here  his 
speediest  and  safest  route  to  New-Orleans. 
By  means  of  the  railways  eztendii^  to  and 
circling  Lake  Erie,  Boston  and  New- York 
would  be  placed  within  some  three  davs' 
Journey  of  the  wharves  of  this  city.  By  this 
road,  and  the  railways  prcjected  and  con- 
structed across  the  mountains,  our  citizens 
would  be  speedily  and  safely  transported  to 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  all  this  upon 
New-Orleans !  Her  now  yacant  houses  would 
be  filled  with  active  tenants.  Her  shops 
would  be  crowded  with  the  talent  and  beauty 
of  other  states,  who  would  spend  millions  in 
the  city,  and  give  to  her  additional  thousands 
of  active  and  industrious  citizens.  New- 
Orleans  would  cease  to  be  the  mere  distributor 
of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  other  ports. 
She  would  become  a  proehicing  dtv ;  and  the 
manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  artisan, 
would  join  with  the  merchant  and  the  banker 
to  enrich  and  populate  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion. 

In  reference  to  the  railroad  proposed  in  the 
resolotions,  running  from  Canton  northwardly 
aod  centrally  through  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
ibe  undersigned  will  give  some  deductions 
made  by  him  from  reliable  statistical  informa- 
tion now  before  him.  The  citizens  of  Mis- 
sissippi, living  upon  the  line  of  this  road,  have 
evinced  during  the  past  year  a  deep  interest 
in  its  construction.  They  have  ascertained 
the  length  of  the  road  to  be  about  173  miles, 
md  tlukt  the  cost  of  its  construction  and 
equipment  will  not  eioeed  one  millkn  seven 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  grown  in  the  coun- 
ties throiigh  which  the  road  passes  was,  in 
1860,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bales.  The 
population  of  the  counties  amounts  to  124,231. 
It  IS  estimated  that  not  less  than  98,081  bales 
of  cotton  will  pass  annually  over  the  road. 
The  income  derived  to  the  road  from  this 
source  alone,  at  an  average  cost  of  96  cents 
for  transporting  each  bale,  is  188.379,  which, 
with  a  return  freight  of  like  amount,  would 
yield  annually  to  the  road  $176,768,  for 
freights  alone.  This  estimate  is  based  alone 
upon  the  conveyance  of  cotton  and  return 
freights,  exclusive  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  the  farm-yard,  the  orcnard,  and  the  in- 
finite variety  of  commercial  products,  which 
would  be  raised  in  a  section  of  country  so 
highly  fiivored  by  nature  as  central  Stissis- 
sippL  At  some  point  on  the  northern  bound* 
ary  line  of  Mississippi  this  road  would  cross 
the  Memphis  and  Cnarleston  Railroad;  and 
whenever  this  is  effected,  the  number  of  pas- 
senders  that  would  annually  pass  over  the 
road  could  not  fall  short  of  60,000.  The  un- 
dersigned is  ratisfied  from  the  statistics  be- 
fore him,  that  this  road  would  yield  a  net 
revenue,  derivable  from  the  sources  above 
indicated,  of  not  less  than  thirteen  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  invested.  Such  would  be 
the  results  from  this  road,  were  it  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  connection  with  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  road.  It  is  not,  however, 
designed  by  the  friends  of  this  measure  that 
it  shall  stop  short  of  some  point  on  the  Ohio 
River  near  Cairo.  Who  can  then  estimate  its 
importance  and  value  ?  It  is  estimated  that 
in  60  years  one  hundred  millions  of  souls  vrill 
people  ihe  Mississippi  vcUley,  To  the  heart 
of  this  great  empire  this  road  is  to  penetrate. 
It  will  Diere  connect^  intersect,  or  cross  all  the 
arteries  and  trunks  of  that  stupendous  system 
of  railway,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  great  west  Every  important 
city  of  our  republic  is  stretching  forth  its  iron 
arms  to  this  point,  and  to  this  point  is  this 
mad  to  be  directed.  It  will  rob  the  Mississippi 
of  the  half  million  of  human  beings  that  are 
annually  borne  on  its  surface.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  will  be  given  the  traveller  a 
choice  as  to  the  mode  of  his  transit  to  your 
city.  Who  can  doubt  as  to  his  choice  between 
the"floatmg  palace"  and  "the  flying  carf 
The  expense  will  be  the  same,  but  expedition, 
safety,  aod  comfort  will  all  range  themselves 
with  the  locomotive. 

Not  only  \aii  the  travel  over  this  road  be 
great,  but  th^ommerce  upon  it  will  be  al- 
most invaluable.  But  little  is  yet  known  of 
the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  central  west, 
but  that  little  promises  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  manufacturing  world.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois,  will 
be  found  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  that 
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inll  rob  Manchester  and  Lowell  of  their 
strength.  Food  is  found  there  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  cheaper  than  any  point  in  the 
known  world.  The  coal  bed  of  the  central 
west  will  yield  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
fuel,  at  a  price  of  half  the  cost  of  the  same 
article  at  Manchester  or  Lowell.  Water  for 
dying  i.-*  found  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Mersey 
or  the  Merrimack  ;  madder,  the  principal  in- 
gredient for  coloring  purposes,  can  be  grown 
there  as  cheaply  and  abundantly  as  any  point 
in  the  worlo;  quercitron  and  sumac  are 
abundant ;  fine  clay  and  stone  for  building  is 
inexhaustible ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  cotton 
can  be  delivered  there  at  15  per  cent  less 
cost  than  at  either  Liverpool  or  Boston.  These 
are  not  the  only  advantages  which  this  re- 

§ion  will  possess.  In  a  few  years  an  imme- 
iate  and  airect  communication  will  be  opened 
by  railway  with  every  important  city  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  giving  her  facilities  of  plac- 
ing in  her  factories  the  few  light  articles  not 
found  there,  and  of  sending  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  products  of  her  spindles  and  her 
looms.  How  can  Lowell  meet  and  vanquish 
this  competition?  She  obtains  her  cotton 
from  the  interior  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
through  New-Orleans.  Her  coal  is  dug  out 
of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  food 
and  flour  are  carried  from  the  great  grain 
fields  of  the  north  and  central  west  Her 
dye-stuf!s  are  imported  from  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  then  the  product  of  her 
looms  are  sent  for  distribution  to  the  very 
points  from  which  she  draws  her  cotton  and 
ner  food,  her  flour  and  her  coals.  England 
and  New-England,  the  mother  and  the  daugh- 
ter, must  yield  for  ever  the  sceptre  of  manu- 
factures to  the  sons  of  the  central  west  From 
this  point,  over  this  road,  through  New-Orleans 
and  across  the  Isthmus,  must  pass  the  fabrics 
that  will  clothe  the  milions  of  Asia.  Who 
can  doubt,  then,  the  importance  of  this  road 
to  New-Orleans  f 

The  undersigned  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  say  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  benefits  which 
would  he  conferred  upon  the  sections  of  coun- 
try through  which  these  roads  would  respect- 
ively run.  This  point  is  daily  discussed  by 
both  people  and  press,  and  the  benefits  to  all 
classes  of  citizens  fully  understood.  In  the 
construction  of  the  system  of  roads  presented 
by  the  resolutions,  the  state  of  Mississippi  is 
deeply  and  vitally  interested,  and  aid  from 
her  will  be  necessary  for  their  completion.  It 
b  believed  that  aid  will  be  furnished  from  her 
ample  internal  improvement  fund.— (iT.  W 
Walter,) 

RAILROADS  IN  MISSOURI,  1852  — 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  (being  a 
continuation  of  the  railroads  from  Boston,  New- 
York,  Philadelphia*  Baltimt»re.  and  other  cities 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  westward  through  the 
states  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio^  In- 


diana, and  Illioois,)  commenciDg  at  St  JjofOk 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  ruDoin^  thence 
southwestwardly  to  the  western  limit  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  same  will  be  continued  acroas  the  plaiai 
to  California  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railroad, 
connecting  with  Chicago  and  the  great  Uke^ 
commenang  at  Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  terminating  at  the  town  of  St  Jo> 
seph,  on  the  Missouri  river,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  same  will  be  extended  so  as  to 
intersect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

These  two  roads  have  been  oommenced  co- 
der very  favorable  auspices,  and  are  now  ia 
pix)gres«  of  erection. 

The  Missouri  Central  Railroad,  commendng 
at  St  Louis,  and  running  northwestwardly  to 
Jefferson  City,  BoonvUle,  and  Lexington,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  and  extending:  to  the  towo 
of  Kansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  same  will  inter- 
sect the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  commenctng  al 
the  city  of  St  LkjuIs,  thence  to  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, in  a  southern  direction,  and  continuing  ia 
that  course  to  intersect  like  improvements  in 
the  state  of  Arkansas,  in  order  to  connect  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Southwestern  Railroad,  commeDcing  al 
the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau, 'on  the  Mississippi 
river,  to  the  aty  of  Boonville,  on  the  Missouri 
river. 

RAILROADS  IN  TENNESSEE.— Tw- 
NK88CK  RAiLaoAn. — Si  a  :  You  request  my 
opinion  as  to  the  plan  ofimprovement  best  to 
be  adopted  by  the  state  and  people  of  Tea- 
nessee. 

Controlled  as  this  must  be  by  the  shape  of 
the  state,  the  directions  of  the  mountains  and 
rivers,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  improve* 
ments  of  adjoining  states  approach  us,  there 
is  but  one  general  system  to  oe  adopted,  and 
fortunately,  I  think,  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it ;  which  is  to  start  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Lynchburg  and  Tennessee  Railn^d,  <a 
the  Virginia  line,  and  pass  down  the  Teoosi- 
see  river,  (for  you  can  go  no  otlier  way  to  or 
near  Knox vi He,)  and  on  down  Calhoun  or 
Cleveland,  and  tliere  with  a  southern  branch 
meet  directly  the  Oeorgia  improvementa 
From  the  point  of  divergence  at  Calhoun  or 
Cleveland  proceed  directly  to  ChattaDooga. 
there  to  meet  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
road,  and  possibly  the  Selma  and  Tennessea 
road  from  Alabama. 

Thence  to  Nashville  by  the  Na«hville  and 
Chattanooga  road,  or  on  or  near  the  route  re- 
cently examined  and  reported  upon  by  Mr. 
Hazelhurst,  civil  engineer,  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  at  or  near  the  upper  part  of  Maond 
B*-nd,  bordering  upon  the  Kentucky  line.  This 
route  would  be  nearly  600  miles  long,  fron 
one  extreme  to  the  other  of  our  atatew 
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I  think  it  \b  the  most  important  for  the  1  Tennessee,  and  accommodate  all  the  counties 
state  at  large^  as  it  connects  directly  all  di-  not  convenient  to  the  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
▼isions,  and  will  obliterate  all  sectional  feel- 
ings. 

The  road  will  mn  in  a  proper  direction  also 
to  meet  and  transport  the  products  of  the  yal- 
leys  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  Miasoori,  and 
their  tributaries,  to  the  Atlantic,  by  the  diort- 
est  route  that  can  be  made  to  Charleston  or 
Savannah,  and  ti^e  next  shortest  to  Richmond, 
Yirgiuia,  and  over  routes  that  can  carry  the 
trade  cheaper  than  any  other  ooonectiog  the 
liissiieippi  and  Atlantic,  as  it  will  be  the 
shortest  and  much  the  most  economical  of  con- 
Btruction.  This  trunk  line  will  be  composed 
of  the  following  roads : 

MILKS. 

The  Ea5^t  Tennessee  and  Yir^nia  road, 
from  KnozviUe  to  the  line 180 

That  part  of  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  road  lying  between  Cleve- 
land or  Calhoun  and  Knoxville 80 

Chattanooga  and  Cleveland,  or  Callioun, 
say 

Kashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad.. 

Nashville  and  Mississippi  Railroad. . . . 

Haking  whole  length  from  Mississippi 
river  to  Virginia 5*71 

The  next  most  important  line  of  improve- 
ments for  our  state  is  the  one  from  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  crossing  into  Tennessee,  in  a  direc- 
tion to  NashvUle,  as  now  contemplated,  by 
Louisville,  and  passing  southwestwardly  to 
the  big  bend  of  the  Tennessee  river,  at  or  near 
Hamburg,  where  it  will  at  no  distant  day  be 
met  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  the 
Kew-Orleans  and  Jackson  road,  and  from 
thence  on  or  within  the  state  to  Memphis. 
This  route  will  connect  the  extremes  of  lati 
tude,  and  reap  a  rich  reward  from  carrying 
the  products  in  exchange  from  south  to  north, 
and  north  to  south,  as  well  as  the  travel  each 
way.    Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  also  reaching  out, 
and  will  connect  finally  with  tliis  line,  in  Ten- 
neasee,  probably   in    Sumner   county.    The 
means  are  already  provided  to  come  from 
Cincinnati  by  Lexington  to  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

MILKS. 

Length  of  this  line  from  Kentucky  line 

to  Nashville 45 

Nashville  to  Tennessee  river,  at  or  near 

Hamburg 126 

From,  Hamburg  to  Memphis 125 

Making  the  total  length  from  Kentucky 
line  to  Memphis 
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The  third  and  liext  most  important  road  for 
the  state  is  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  pasi*ing 
from  the  point  at  or  near  Hamburg  across 
West  Tennessee  by  Jackson,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion towards  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
and  tJ^is  line  will  pass  centrally  through  West 


sippi  rivers. 

Length  of  the  line  across  tho  state  1 85  miles. 
Add  the  lines  from  Kentucky  line 

toMemphia 295    *" 

Yiiginia  Ime  to  Madrid  Bend 571    ** 

1,001  milea 

Of  these  lines  of  improvement,  the  follow- 
ing  parts,  it  is  thought,  tlie  means  for  the 
construction  is  provided : 

Nashville    and    Chattanooga 

Railroad 151 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 

between  Calhoun  and  the 

place  of  crossing  Tennessee 

river 40 

191  miles. 

Leaving  to  provide  for,  wholly  or 
in  part SlOmiles. 

This  will  make  up,  when  completed,  a  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  im- 
{NTovement,  on  which  all  short  roads  can  con> 
centrate  and  make  a  perfect  network.  These 
artery  lines  it  is  expected  the  state  will  aid, 
by  loaning  her  bonds  to  such  companies  as 
have  finished  sections  of  10  or  20  miles,  as 
mav  be  required,  to  an  extent  sufllcient  to  buy 
and  lay  down  the  iron,  and  build  the  depots 
and  station-houses,  and  equip  the  road,  vmen 
the  grading,  bridging,  and  tenders  have  been 
prepared  ready  for  the  iron.  The  state  to 
take  a  clear  mortgage  to  cover  her  outlay  of 
say  $8,000  per  mile,  which  completes  the  road 
for  full  service. 

The  state,  of  course,  would  require  the  road 
so  prepared  to  be  accessible  to  some  other 
road  or  to  some  navigable  water-course,  and 
to  be  a  part  of  this  great  system.  810  miles 
of  road,  at  |8,000  per  mile,  make  $6,480,000, 
most  of  which  would  ■  not  be  called  for  very 
soon,  as  it  could  only  be  demanded  as  the 
work  was  finished,  the  people's  money  having 
to  go  at  the  bottom. 

There  are  other   railroads   building  and 
starting  that  do  not  come  within  this  system. 
One  done,  or  at  least  that  part  of  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad  lying  below 
Calhoun,  which  is  fini8hed...40  miles  in  length. 
The  Winchester  and  Hunts- 
TiUe  Railroad  is  now  be- 
ing located,  with  means 
to  build  it  provided ....  28  miles  long. 
The  McMin^rille  branch 

road,  part^provided  for,  30  milea 
And  the  Shel  by  ville  branch 
nearly  done,  and  means 
tofinishit 8  miles  long. 


Making  in  all 106  miles  of  branch 

roads,  or  roads  outside  of  these  trunk  lines^ 
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and  68  mHes  of  them  growing  directly  out  of 
the  NasbTille  «nd  Chattanooga  Road. 
Your  obedient  seryant, 

y.  K.  Stsphknbon. 

RAILROADS  IS  ALABAMA— Tma 
VALua  AMD  PaoFiTs;  PuBUO  Lands  and 
Pbojectkd  Railboadb  or  ma  Stats  of 
Alarama,  ^. — ADDaias  of  the  State  In- 

TiaNAL    iMPaOVSMBNT    CONTENTION     TO    THE 

Pboflb  of  Alabama.-— In  fulfilUog  the  dnty 
awigned  them  by  the  State  lotermu  Improre 
ment  Convention,  held  at  Mobile,  on  29th 
May  last,  the  undersized  committee  feel 
persuaded  that  no  question  can  be  presented 
to  the  people  of  Alabama,  at  this  time,  of 
higher  importance,  or  more  worthy  of  the 
earnest  and  profound  consideration  of  every 
citiaen,  than  the  subject  upon  which  they 
have  been  appointed  to  address  yoa 

The  age  m  which  we  live — ^marked  as  it 
has  been  by  brilliant  discoveries  and  valu- 
able inventions^  in  nearly  every  department 
of  industry — witnesses,  in  the  creatioo  of  the 
railway  and  the  locomotive,  the  most  power- 
ful instrument  of  human  progrefs  the  world 
ever  saw.      Scarcely  twenty   years   have 
elapsed  since  the  first  locomotive  traversed 
its  iroo  track  upon  a  short  road  in  Qreat 
Britain.    To-day,  five  thousand  miles  of  rail* 
way  exist  in  that  kingdom  alone;  to  provide 
which  has  cost  the  nation  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure—over twelve  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.    In  America,  the  astonishing  results 
that  followed  the  completion  of  die   Erie 
Canal   prepared  the  public  mind  to  under- 
iake  further  improvements,  and  the  states  of 
the  north  and  east,  with  the  sagacity  and 
foresight  which  have  ever  directed  their  local 
legislation,  have  been  foremost  to  provide  a 
complete  and  extended  system  of  railway 
communication,  converging  to  their  prindpal 
commercial  porta.     From  1884  to  1861 — 
only  seventeen  years^— the  states  of  New- 
England  and  New-Tork  have   constructed 
and  put  in  operation  more  than  four  thou- 
sand miles  of  railway,  costing  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  millions,  or  an  average  of  about 
forty  thousand   dollars   per  mile.    In    the 
earlier  stages  of  railway  experience  it  was 
supposed  that  railroads  could  be  sustained 
only  in  thickly  settled  and  compact  districts, 
or  connecting   populous  commercial  towua 
But,  as  the  immense  creative  power  of  rail- 
roads became  manifest  by  the  rapid  growth 
in  population  and  wealth  of  those  districts 
into  which  they  had  been  extended,  confi- 
dence in  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
oountxy  increased,  and  the  fl^  York  and 
Erie  railway — the  moat  msgnificent  undsr- 
taking  of  modem  times— has  been  finally 
completed  within  the  present  year;   seven 
eighths  of  its  whole  length  of  467  miles 
having  been  constructed  since  1846.     The 
couQt^  through  which  that  great  work  was 


projected,  presented  fonnidable  obstacles  to 
the  engineer,  from  its  ragged  and  moontaifr 
008  surface;  and,  heme  spanely  setllec^ 
containing  at  that  period  only  267,000  inhab- 
itants—gave little  assnraiioe  of  profit  fram 
local  trafiic.  Tet,  in  1849,  leas  tlMua  hai^  or 
214  miles,  of  the  road  having  been  opened^ 
through  a  region  which  numbered  in  1840  a 
population  of  leas  than  186,000  aool%  men 
than  182,000,000  ponnds  of  freight  were 
transported  over  it,  furnished  by  the  ooontiy 
along  its  lina  Immense  aa  waa  the  anra  r^ 
quired  to  build  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, ($28.000000,)  the  benefits  already  da> 
rived  fiwn  its  oonstruetian  have  exceeded 
the  warmest  anticipations  of  ita  advocate^ 
and  would  have  justified  a  much  greater  ex* 
penditure.  It  is  computed  that  3ie  real  ea> 
tate  of  the  counties  contiguous  to  the  line  of 
that  road  has  been  enhanced  upwards  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollara  in  value,  or 
two  millions  more  than  the  entlro  coat  of  tfie 
work,  and  within  twelve  mootha  of  its  final 
completion. 

In  1860,  the  total  lenffth  of  raflwaya  in  thr 
United  States  exceeded  8,200  miles,  ooetiqg 
9206,000,000.  Of  this,  6,462  milea,  eostiw 
140  millions,  have  been  built  since  1840,  and 
new  lines  are  progressing  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  at  tne  rate  of  about  2,000  milea 
per  annum.  Four  thousand  miles  now  in  op- 
eration are,  as  we  have  seen,  situated  in  the 
New-ED(j^land  stetes  and  in  New-Tock.  Of 
the  remainder,  about  1,000  miles  are  ooooec^ 
ing  or  tributary  lines  in  other  states,  cooveig- 
ing  to  the  two  great  commercial  cities,  Kew- 
York  and  Boston.  The  latter  has  developed 
perhaps  more  folly  than  any  other  city,  the  wia> 
dom  of  liberal  expenditurea  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvement  The  people  of  Mas> 
sachusetts,  through  private  subsoiption  and 
reasonable  state  aid,  were  enabled,  betweoi 
1836  and  1860,  to  contribute  68,864^000  dfA- 
lars  to  perfect  a  railway  system  within  her 
borders,  which,  in  1860,  yielded  a  net  in- 
come of  $3,480,000 ;  being  six  |>er  cent  upon 
the  cost,  $46,000  per  mile.  Aside  finom  this 
direct  profit  upon  the  capital  invested,  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  ccdlateral  advan- 
tages of  railways  is  afforded  by  a  compari- 
son between  Boston  in  1840,  and  the  sbbm 
city  in  1860. 

In  1840,  Boston  and  towns  adjaeent,  ea 
bracing  a  district  of  about  nine  miles  in 
breadth  by  sixteen  miles  loog,  contained  a 
papulation  of  172,000. 

In  1860,  the  same  district  ooatained  298,- 
000,  showing  an  increase  of  121,000,  or  70 
per  cent  in  ten  years,  while  for  the  previooa 
decade  the  ratio  of  increase  waa  leas  than  46 
per  oent 

The  aasoised  valnatioo  of  piupity  in  this 
district  in  1840  waa  $120,000,000;  and  k 
1860,  $266,600,000,  an  increase  of  $14«,660l- 
000,  or  123  per  cent  in  ten  yaaia  of  actaal« 
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wealth  in  a  single  district  of  the  state,  created 
by  an  outlay  of  a  little  more  than  52  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

That  this  is  not  an  inflated  or  speculative 
increase,  but  a  healthy  and  subetanttal  im- 
provement in  value,  is  evident  when  we  ex- 
amine the  sources  from  which  such  unparal- 
leled prosperity  has  arisen. 

The  freight  earnings  of  railroads  leading 
into  Boston  were — 

For  1839 1287,000 

For  1849 1,238,000 

The  number  of  vessels  clearing  from  Bos- 
ton for  foreign  countries,  in  1840,  was  1,674, 
making  225.416  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  from  for- 
eign countries,  in  1840,  was  1,719,  equal  to 
286,366  tons. 

The  number  of  clears nces  from  same  port 
for  foreign  countries  in  1850,  was  2,839,  or 
487.760  tons. 

The  numt)er  of  vessels  arriving  from  for- 
eign countries  in  1850,  2,872,  or  478,859 
tons. 

Thus,  while  the  tide  of  produce  rolling 
into  Bost*m  over  her  '•  iron  ways"  has  swol- 
len 332  per  cent  in  ten  years,  her  foreign 
commerce  has  nearly  doubled  itself  in  the 
same  period.  The  state  at  large  bos  likewise 
participated  in  the  upward  movement.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Massachu 
settd,  for  1840,  was  $299,879,000,  and,  in 
1850,  reached  $590,582,000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $290,653,000,  or  nearly  100  per 
cent  added  to  her  taxable  property  in  the 
last  decade ;  an  amount  equal  to  five  and  a 
half  times  the  coat  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
Btate.  From  1840  to  1850  she  has  aW  gain- 
ed 256,600  in  population,  an  increase  of  35^ 
percent;  while  from  1830  to  1840  the  in- 
crease was  but  21  per  cent,  making  a  gain  of 
18i  per  cent  in  the  ratio  over  that  decade. 

In  the  other  New-England  states,  property 
and  population  have  steadily  and  uniformly 
kept  pace  with  railway  extension.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  »>timu]ated  by 
the  succeHt^ful  enterprise  of  their  more  north- 
em  neighbors,  are  cutting  through  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  draw  nearer  to  themselves  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  the  western  valley.  The  states 
of  the  west,  meanwhile,  directmi;  their  eyes 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  are  spreadinu:  a  net  of 
railways,  pointing  always  eastward,  to  meet 
the  advance  from  that  quarter.  Such  is  the 
energy  with  which  these  improvements  are 
prosecuted,  that,  within  three  years,  five  par- 
allel lines  of  railway  will  bo  in  active  opera- 
tion in  the  north,  stretching  in  a  continuous 
chain  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  only  pausing  there  until 
the  new  station  west  of  that  river  shall  gather 
strength  to  carry  them  onw:ir<l  still  further 
towards  the  Pacific.  Every  additional  mile 
VOL.  II. 


thus  opened  for  traffic  expands  the  area  of 
eastern  commerce,  and  moves  further  south 
the  dividing  line  from  whence  the  valley 
seeks  an  outlet  for  its  produce  by  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Quit 

While  the  enterprise  of  the  north  and  west 
has  furnished  thus  far  6,000  miles  of  railway 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  facilities  for  in- 
land transportation  previously  existing,  the 
states  of  the  south  have  embarked  slowly, 
and  with  extreme  caution,  in  similar  improve- 
ments, and  up  to  1851,  have  put  in  operation 
about  2,000  miles  of  railway ,  900  miles  of 
which,  or  nearly  one  half,  are  within  the 
limits  of  Georgia,  and  about  85  miles  in 
Alabama. 

Georgia,  the  only  southern  state  which 
can  be  said  to  have  a  complete  railroad  sys- 
tem, presents  an  example  full  of  wisdom 
and  instruction  to  her  sister  states — a  lesson 
by  which  many  of  them  are  endeavoring  to 
profit  Before  the  commencement  of  her 
railroads,  Georgia  suffered  a  large  and  an 
increasing  drain,  from  tlie  emigration  of  her 
people  with  their  proj)erty  to  the  new  states. 
With  a  soil  nearly  exhausted  by  improvident 
culture,  and  steadily  depreciating  in  value 
— her  towns  and  villages  participating  in  the 
general  decay,  and  every  mterest  languishing 
— her  future  prospects  seemed  gloomy  in- 
deed. But  as  her  lines  of  improvement 
[)enetrated  the  interior,  providing  speedy 
channels  of  communication  with  the  princi- 
pal markets,  the  efflux  of  population  was 
arrested,  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise  began 
to  pervade  all  classes,  and  this  noole  state  at 
once  started  forward  upon  a  new  and  unex- 
ampled career  of  prosperity.  Every  pursuit 
has  felt  the  revivifymg  mfluence,  and  all 
branches  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industry  flourish  to  a  degree  hitherto  un- 
known among  us.  This  revolution  has  fol- 
lowed the  txpenditure  of  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars,  upon  judiciously  located  railways, 
which  are  earning  from  eight  to  sixteen  per 
Cent  per  annum  profit  to  the  stockhulden 
upon  their  cost,  while  the  taxable  property 
of  the  state  has  increased  in  1850  to  upwards 
of  $335,600,000,  being  almost  double  the 
valuation  before  the  commencement  of  her 
public  improvements,  and  $143,000,000  more 
than  the  taxable  property  of  Alabama  in 
1849. 

It  was  imposMble  that  Georgia  should  reap 
this  abundant  harvest  from  her  enterprise, 
without  exciting  the  emulation  of  her  sister 
states ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Gulf  states,  the  entire 
south  is  benefiting  by  her  experience ;  and 
where  individual  effort  is  found  too  feeble, 
the  strong  ai*m  of  state  is  readily  put  forth 
in  aid  of  purposes  so  important  to  the  com- 
mon weal. 

Such  being  the  present  position  of  railway 
enterprise  in  this  country,  it  remains  for  us 
34 
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to  inquire  in  what  maimer  Alabama  is  to  be 
affected  by  the  improvements  of  her  neigh* 
bora,  and  what  will  be  their  bearing  upon 
her  future  prosperity. 

Alabama  contains  an  area  of  60,000  square 
miles,  or  82,500,000  acres,  being  equal  in 
size  to  the  stnte  of  New- York,  and  embrac- 
ing an  unusual  proportion  of  fertile  and  ex- 
cellent soil.  Her  population  in  1820.  the 
year  of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  was 
only  128,000.  After  that  period,  however, 
the  attractions  of  the  new  state  induced  a 
large  imtnigration  from  the  older  states,  and 
her  most  accessible  lands  were  rapidly  set- 
tled. Erom  1820  to  '80,  the  census  returns 
show  a  positive  increase  of  181,000,  or  142 
per  cent  in  ten  years. 

From  1830  to  1840,  the  positive  increase 
was  282,000,  or  about  91  per  cent,  for  the 
decade. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  entered  by 
private  occupants  during  ten  years,  from 
1820  to  1830,  was  1,644,000  acres — and  from 
1830  to  1840,  was  7,048,600  acres. 

As  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  state  most 
desirable  from  its  contiguity  to  the  rivers  which 
furnished  the  only  outlet  to  market,  was  fully 
occupied,  the  sales  of  public  lands  began  to  de- 
cliue,  and  for  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1860 
only  888,000  acres  passed  into  private  hands 
and  became  subject  to  taxation.  The  same 
cause  served  to  check  ihe  flow  of  population 
from  abroad;  and,  by  the  census  of  1860,  it 
)8  found  that  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  pre- 
Tious  ten  years  had  fallen  from  91  per  cent 
to  about  80|-  per  cent,  the  actual  gain  since 
1840  being  180,500  souls,  which  is  101,600 
less  than  for  the  previous  decade,  and  600 
below  thH  increase  from  1820  to  1830. 

Of  82.500,000  acres  comprising  the  terri- 
tories of  Alabama,  but  16,000.000  acres  were 
in  the  possession  of  individual  owners  in 
1860;  tne  residue,  17,600000  acres — more 
than  half  the  area  of  the  state— being  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  government 
The  comptrollers  report  for  1849  makes 
known  the  fact,  that  12,000.000  acres  only  of 
the  16,000,000  acres  of  private  lands  are  as 
eessed  for  taxes,  having  an  average  value  of 
$3.98  per  acre;  thus  showing  that  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  state  fail  to 
yield  any  revenue  whatever  to  the  govern- 
ment 

The  average  quantity  of  public  lands  ab- 
sorbed in  AlaMma,  during  the  last  five 
years,  has  been  about  80,000  acres  per  an- 
num, and  this  average  is  continually  dimin- 
ishing. Supposing,  however,  these  lands 
should  be  taken  up  hereafter  at  the  same 
rate,  220  years  would  expire  before  the  fede- 
ral ti*  le  of  the  lands  now  remaining  unsold 
would  be  finally  extingui^thed.  But  as  16 
millions  of  acres  of  these  lands  have  already 
been  twenty  years  in  market  without  finding 
purchasers,  the  prospect  of  their  cultivation 


under  present  cireumstances  is  ezoeediogly 
remote. 

This,  then,  is  the  condition  of  Alabama  io 
1861.  Reasoning  from  the  statistics  here 
presented,  there  is  good  cause  to  apprehend 
that  our  state  has  reached,  if  she  has  not 
yet  passed,  her  culminating  points  The  sooth 
Atlantic  states,  which  have  hitherto  greatly 
contributed  to  swell  the  population  and 
wealth  of  Alabama  by  emigratioii,  are  not 
only  retaining  their  people  at  home,  by  the 
superior  facilities  of  intercommunication  which 
they  have  provided,  but  are  themselves,  in 
turn,  becoming  recipients  of  the  emigratioo 
from  less  favored  districts. 

On  the  west,  Texas,  with  her  boundless 
acres  of  rich  and  productive  soU,  soited  to 
all  the  varied  products  of  southern  agricul- 
ture, invites  settlement  at  a  trifling  ooet ;  and 
our  most  valuable  citizens  are  daily  leaving 
Alabama  with  their  families  and  property,  to 
seek  homes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Brasos, 
Trinity,  or  C<ilorado.  Without  some  power- 
ful counteracting  agency,  this  evil  must  ooo- 
tinue  to  increase,  eventually  impoverishing 
the  state  and  diminishing  her  population. 

A  few  years  ago  Georgia  sought  a  remedy 
against  depopulation  through  the  estabtisb- 
ment  of  railways,  with  such  complete  success, 
that  she  enjoys  to-day  the  proud  distmctkn 
of  being  considered  the  "  Empire  State  of  the 
South."  Alabama  has  attained  the  period  id 
her  history  when  it  becomes  necessary  far 
her  also  to  guard  against  a  similar  evil  The 
rapid  progress  of  improvements  in  adjoining 
states,  not  only  increases  the  magnitude  A 
the  danger,  but  renders  the  necessity  Ux  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  our  state  doubly  urgent, 
lest  that  portion  of  her  produce  which  now  finds 
an  outlet  at  her  only  commercial  port,  Mo- 
bile, shall  be  divided  among  themsf-lves  by 
our  enterprising  neighbors,  and  contribute  to 
swell  the  tide  of  their  prosperity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  **  the  question  is  now  settled,  that  a 
state  without  railways  will  not  only  fail  to 
increase  in  corresponding  ratio  with  other 
states  possessing  these  improvements,  but 
she  must  actually  retrograde  in  proportion  to 
the  inducements  held  out  by  her  neighboring 
states  to  attract  population  to  themselvea." 

The  experience  acquired  by  the  iMracticsl 
operation  of  extensive  railway  Imes  in  variooi 
portions  of  the  country,  dun^g  the  last  ten 
years,  furnishes  a  safe  guide  in  exanuning 
the  prospects  of  projected  enterprise««  sod 
estimating  their  probable  suscess.  Althoi^ 
save  the  application  of  a  portion  of  the  Intemsl 
Improvement  Fund  appropriated  by  Coogres 
for  the  purpose,  this  state  has  given  no  en- 
couragement to  the  construction  of  railways 
within  her  borders,  yet  individual  efforti 
have  not  been  wanting.  The  Montgomery 
and  West  Point  Railroad — the  pioneer  im- 
provement of  Alabama— extending  85  mfles 
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to  the  Georgia  line,  after  encoantering  nume- 
rous difficulties,  is  now,  through  the  well- 
directed  energies  of  its  managers,  in  success- 
ful operation,  and  earning  an  iucome  of  9  per 
cent,  on  its  capital  lu  1848,  the  cause  of 
iinprovement  received  a  new  impetus  in  the 
organization  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rail- 
way connection  between  the  gulf  at  Mobile 
and  the  Mississippi  valley  at  the  mouth  of 
Ohio  river.  This  stupendous  work,  the  long 
est  in  the  Union  under  a  single  charter,  will 
be  52 1  miles  in  leno^tb  when  completed,  travers- 
ing four  states,  and  crossing  six  degrees  of  lati- 
tude in  its  course  to  the  Ohio,  where  it  will 
connect,  by  the  Cairo  and  Chicago  road,  with 
a  series  of  intersecting  lines,  embracing  over 
two  thousand  miles  of  road  already  complet- 
ed or  in  progress,  extending  to  all  the  states 
of  the  northwest  Operations  were  com- 
menced in  October,  1848,  at  the  Mobile  ter- 
minus, and  thirty-three  miles  of  the  road 
will  be  io  operation  in  December  next 

The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Rail- 
road, another  work  of  eminent  value  to  the 
state,  was  revived  under  favorable  auspices 
in  1849.  and  is  now  being  prosecuted  with 
untiring  zeal  and  energy.  This  road,  extend 
ing  about  200  miles  through  a  section  uf 
Alabama  rich  in  undeveloped  mineral  wealth, 
and  isolated  from  market  will  have  its  north- 
em  terminus  at  Gunter*s  Landing,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  and  its  southern  terminus  at  Sel- 
ma,  on  the  Alabama.  It  will  open,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Ala 
bama,  the  means  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  their  own  seaport  In  addition  to  its 
local  importance,  tnis  road  possesses  other 
prominent  advantages.  In  the  language  of 
the  chief  engineer,  **  It  is  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  railroads  now  constructing  asd  pro- 
jected on  the  most  direct  and  expeditious 
route  which  can  be  selected  to  connect  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  middle  and  north- 
eastern Atlantic  states:  a  route  which  will 
present  one  continuous  line  of  railroads,  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  pic 
turesque  sections  of  the  Union. **  A  short 
branch  will  also  place  this  road  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railway  systems  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  on 
the  route  surveyed  through  north  Alabama, 
will  connect  with  the  Selma  road  by  a  short 
branch  from  Huntsville,  and  intersect  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  east  Mississippi, 
about  300  miles  north  of  Mobile,  thus  giving 
the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  abundant  and 
easy  access  to  the  gulf  by  a  journey  of  twenty 
faoiu-s. 

A  line,  to  pass  through  Perry,  Marengo, 
and  Sumter  counties,  has  likewise  been  pro- 
jected ;  which  will  make  a  valuable  connec- 
tion between  Selma  and  Mobile,  striking  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  about  120  miles 


from  that  city,  and  accommodating  a  rich  and 
populous  section  of  the  state. 

East  of  the  Alabama  river,  the  Qirard  and 
Mobile  Company  bus  been  organized,  to  build 
a  railway  from  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  Mobile 
bay.  Another  very  feasible  plan  for  making 
this  desirable  connection  is  now  spokea  o^ 
by  constructing  a  branch  of  30  miles  from 
Columbus  to  Opelika,  and  using  the  West 
Point  Railroad  to  Montgomery,  from  thence 
butldiog  a  road  to  some  point  on  Mobile  river, 
a  few  miles  above  the  city— thus  saving  a 
considerable  expenditure,  and  perfectingth  e 
railway  chain  between  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Mobile.  Whichever  of  these  two  routes 
be  decided  upon,  a  large  business  will  be  ob- 
tained from  through  travel,  and  a  valuable 
part  of  the  t<>tate  opened  to  cnltivatton  and 
improvement 

These  five  principal  lines,  if  promptly  car- 
ried forward,  would  constitute  for  Alabama 
as  gtiod  a  railway  system,  perhaps,  as  could 
well  be  devised.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
vacant  lands  in  the  state  would  be  traversed 
by  them,  and,  in  conseouence,  be  eagerly 
purchased  and  brought  into  cultivation.  Her 
iron,  coal,  and  marble  would  remain  impris- 
oned in  their  native  beds  no  longer,  but  the 
smoke  of  a  thousand  forges  would  arise  from 
the  wilderness,  furnishing  profitable  employ- 
ment to  a  numerous  population.  Her  bound- 
less forests  of  valuable  timber  would  be 
transported  to  the  sea  and  converted  into 
gold.  The  remotest  corners  of  the  state 
would  be  brought  into  convenient  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  complete  revolution  effected  ia 
her  commercial  and  social  intercourse. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  railwavs,  with 
ample  equipments  for  their  probable  bust- 
uess,  is  nearly  as  follows: 

Alabama  division  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  from  Mobile  to  south 
line  Kemper  county,  Mississippi 
—164  miles $3,062,000 

Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Rail- 
road, from  Selma  to  Gunter's 
Lauding— about  200  miles. 8,600,000 

Alabama  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
from  Selma  to  intersection  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  Railroad — 100 
miles 1,600,000 

Memphis  and  Charleston  Itailroad, 
from  Chattau(X)ga  Railri>ad  to  in- 
tersection with  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad— 150  miles 2,000,000 

Girardand  Mobile  Railroad— 280 

miles 8,000,000 


Making  a  total  of  864  miles,  requir- 
ing an  expenditure  in  Alabama, 
to  place  them  in  active  opera- 
Uon,  of ..,.#.  .$18,062,009 

I     Only  61  miles  of  the  Alabama  divisioa  «f 
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the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  are  within  the 
state, "  yet,**  to  employ  the  words  of  their 
report,  *'  its  southern  terminus  being  at  her 
chief  commercial  city  and  onlv  seaport,  Ala- 
bama will  be  the  largest  recipient  of  the  im- 
mense benefits  which  will  flow  from  its  com- 
pletion. The  effect  of  such  a  highway  as 
this  upon  the  advancement  of  its  Gulf  ter- 
minus, Mobile,  cannot  be  over-eali mated. 
Her  foreign  and  domestic  trade  would  rap- 
idly increase — capital  would  flow  in  from 
abroad — ^her  exports  would  be  diversified — 
her  harbor  would  be  whitened  wiih  th«^  can- 
vas of  every  nation,  and  she  w  ould  enter  at 
once  upon  a  career  of  solid  and  enduring 
prosperity.  In  whatever  advancement  takes 
place  in  Mobile,  the  state  at  large  partici- 
pates, more  or  less.  To  the  planter,  seeking 
a  market  for  the  sale  of  his  produce,  it  offers 
increased  competition  and  abundant  means 
among  purchasers,  enabling  him  at  all  times 
to  make  ready  sales,  and  realize  the  highei^t 
prices  -,  whife,  on  the  other  hand,  it  furnislies 
nim  with  the  largest,  cheap«>st,  and  mos^t 
varied  market  for  every  thing  he  wishes  to 
buy.  It  throws  into  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood a  large  class  of  consumers  for  the  minor 
products  of  Lis  plAntation,  for  whicli  he  has 
at  present  no  sale.  To  the  inhabitants  of  tin! 
coal  and  iron  di-^tricts  of  Alabama,  it  becomes 
a  great  mart  from  whence  the  products  of 
their  industry  can  be  distributed  through  a 
large  extent  of  country.**  While  this  great 
trunk  line  will  intercept  and  gatlier  into  it- 
self a  vast  traffic  from  all  parts  of  the  north- 
west, by  means  of  the  many  intersecting 
lines  with  which  it  will  be  united,  the  Sehna 
and  Tennessee  road  will  fulfil  similar  con- 
ditions, in  regard  to  the  various  railways  of 
the  northeast ;  and  thus,  by  a  comparatively 
moderate  outlay,  the  state  of  Alabama  will 
be  placed  in  profitable  connection  with  all 
the  grand  railways  through  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

From  her  geo^phlcal  location  on  the 
Gulf,  Alabama  is  in  an  admirable  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  railways  constructing 
in  other  states,  and  to  turn  the  immense  trade 
and  travel  which  will  pour  over  thorn  into 
her  own  seaport,  by  the  early  completion  of 
these  two  north  and  south  lines,  and  the  two 
cross  lines  intersecting  them.  Should  she 
seize  the  golden  opportunity,  it  needs  no  pro- 
phetic ken  to  foresee  for  the  state  an  increase 
of  wealth  as  great  and  as  rapid  as  has  been 
realized,  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  either  Geor- 
gia or  Massachusetts. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  these  roads  has  been,  or  will  be,  ob- 
tained by  private  subscriptions;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  large  area  of  public  lanrls,  with- 
out population,  over  which  they  mn-t  be  car- 
ried, while  i!  increases  the  necessity  of  their 
construction,  will  place  the  accomplishment 
beyond  limit  of  individual  means,  or  seriously 


retard  their  progress.  Most  of  the  staCoF 
have  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
contributing  to  as^^ist  the  completion  of  tb«r 
railway  improvements,  and  the  results  have 
fully  vin^^cated  the  propriety  of  their  de- 
cision. The  amount  of  aid  furnished  by  dif- 
ferent states  for  works  of  iotcmal  improve- 
meni  is  as  follows : 

In  Georgia — the  Western  and  At- 
lantic Railroad,  140  miles  long, 
built  by  the  state $3,500,000 

In  Virginia-^by  stite  subscriptioa 
of  from  two  to  three  fifths  of  the 
capital  stock  of  various  railroad 
companie<),  amounting  to 8,000,000 

In  Maryland — by  loan  of  state 
bonds  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  other  railroad  companies. . .  5,050,009 

In  Pennsylvania — Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  Railroad,  built  by  the 
state,  in  addition  to  expensive 
canals 4,200,000 

In  New- York — in  addition  to  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  and  other 
canals,  a  bonus  to  the  New- York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company  of.  3,000^000 

In  Massachusetts — by  subscription 
of  stock,  and  loan  of  state  bonds 
to  Boston  and  Albany  Raihroad.  5,400,000 

In  Tennessee — by  loan  of  state 
bonds  to  Chattanooga  and  other 
railroad  companies,  about 1,300,000 

In  Mi:$souri — by  aid  granted  to  tlie 
St  Louis  and  Pacific  Railroac^ 
about 2,000,000 

In  South  Carolina — liberal  assistance  his 
been  extended  by  the  state  to  her  varioss 
railro&d  companies,  the  amount  of  which  ii 
not  correctly  ascertained. 

In  all  the^e  states,  save  Tennessee  and 
Missouri — where  the  railways  are  yet  in  pio- 
gre«»  to  which  they  have  contributed — ibe 
results  have  l)een  successful,  and  the  same 
policy  is  continued  as  a  permanent  feature  of 
legislation.  Wilhcut  this  aid,  but  few  of  the 
great  railways  which  now  span  those  e^aWs 
would  be  in  operation.  The  sums  contributed 
by  the  several  states,  as  above  stated,  have 
been  employed  mo«tly  in  the  purchase  of  inn 
and  equipments,  the  preparation  of  the  rvmd- 
bed  having  be»'n  provided  for  from  prirats 
stock  subticriptions.  To  tliat  extent  the 
roads  now  projected  in  our  own  state  can  ht 
carried  by  individual  effort ;  and  it  is  only  it 
this  point,  when  private  resources  have  ben 
exhau^ted,  that  the  propriety  of  state  legisla- 
tion in  their  behalf  becomes  apparent 

If,  however,  the  arguments  thus  far  ad- 
duced be  deemed  insufficient,  there  is  still 
another  most  important  relation  which  rail- 
ways bear  to  the  state  that  should  arrest  the 
attculion  of  our  statesmen  and  legislature 
A  few  years  more,  and  the  Mississippi  Tolky 
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vlU  control  the  political  deatioiea  of  the 
country.  The  northern  states  possess  five 
ereat  railway  avenues  leading  i>.to  that  val- 
ley,  and  the  south  not  one.  These  arteries  of 
commerce,  ever  pulsating  east  and  west,  are 
daily  bearing  immense  multitu(ies  back  and 
forth  between  the  Mi-^sisaippi  and  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  extremes  of  the  Republic  are  thus 
brought  near  to  each  other  and  continually 
intermingle  together.  Commercial  interests 
awaken  mutual  sympathies,  and  they  become 
united  by  the  strongest  ties.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  than  that  a  people  thus  brought 
into  frequent  communion,  should  represent  io 
the  national  councils  the  interests  of  those 
'With  whom  they  fraternize !  By  pushing  on 
our  railways,  we  nit  only  develop  the  local 
resources  of  our  own  state  to  the  utmost,  but 
we  also  reach  the  heart  of  the  great  west, 
and  make  a  highway  from  the  gulf  to  the 
lakes,  upon  wliich  an  immense  traffic  would 
■prlng  up,  removing  old  prejudices  and  crea- 
ting new  syrapatSiie^ — making  the  south  and 
west  better  acquainted^-opening  a  thousand 
avenues  of  good  feeling  and  brotherhood,  and 
causing  our  institutions  to  be  better  under- 
stood and  our  rights  to  be  fully  respected. 
A  smaller  sum,  in  proportion,  tmm  has  been 
contributed  by  mo3t  of  her  sister  states,  would, 
if  judiciously  distnbuted  among  the  five  lines 
now  contemplated  and  in  progress  in  Ala- 
bama, be  sufficient,  in  addition  to  private 
subscriptions,  to  carry  them  forward  to  early 
completion,  and  enable  our  people  immedi- 
ately to  realize  their  benefits.  Should  this 
amount  be  given  by  the  states  as  a  bonu9  for 
Uie  construction  of  these  railways,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and 
profitable  expenditure  of  public  funds,  from 
which  she  would  reap,  pecuniarily,  a  tenfold 
return.  But  when  it  is  considerea  that  these 
inmrovements  may  be  effected  by  a  loan 
ODly  of  her  credit,  for  the  payment  of  which 
she  would  at  all  times  hold  ample  and  sub- 
stantial security ;  that  railways  less  favorably 
located,  elsewhere,  are  yielding  fair  incomes 
opon  the  capital  invested ;  that  a  great  and 
rapid  increase  of  property  invariably  follows 
their  construction,  and  tnat  no  possible  risk 
of  loss  would  be  incurred  by  the  state ;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  she  will  fail  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  her  citizens  by  re- 
fusing to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  tlie  enter- 
prises which  they  have  undertaken. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  most 
earnestly  impress  upon  their  fellow^itizens  of 
Alabama  the  importance  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  their  views  upon  this  momentous 
questioa  In  August,  the  election  for  state 
officers  will  take  place,  and  the  next  Legisla- 
ture will  convene  in  November.  Meanwhile, 
let  the  subject  be  agitated  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  state,  so  that  the  senti- 
ments of  our  people  may  be  made  known, ! 
itfid  our  legisUtotrs  may  go  up  to  the  Capitol  { 


fully  instructed  as  to  the  wishes  of  their  coo- 
stituents.  Let  it  not  be  foi^otten,  that  what- 
ever is  done  for  the  cause  of  improvement  in 
Alabama,  for  at  least  two  years  to  come,  must 
be  done  at  the  next  Legislature. 


FaANcis  B.  Clakk, 
P.  Phillips, 
J.  R  JOHV, 
Jakes  L.  Paiox, 
J.  W.  Lapslet, 
K  Pickens, 
NicH.  Davis, 
James  Abeecrombis, 
J.  M.  Stankakd, 
A.  K  Mills,  J 


•  CommitUe, 


ItAILKOAD.— The  Mobile  ksd  Obio 
Road. — ^The  Mobile  and  Obio  Road  has  been 
located  entirely  free  of  such  derangements, 
consulting  first  of  all  the  general  good. 
3,500  miles  of  surveyed  line  have  been  run  to 
determine  the  shortest  route,  lowest  grades 
and  least  cost : 

Uiles. 

Its  length  in  Alabama  is 62^ 

*'        Mississippi  is 273 

"        Tennessee  is. 119) 

*<        Kentucky  is 89| 

Total  mail  line. ^ 494^ 

Length  of  branch  to  Tennessee  Biv- 

er  in  Mississippi. . « 16 

Length  of  brancu  to  Tennessee  Riv- 
er in  Tennessee « 8 

Total  mail  line  and  branch. 51 7i 

The  main  line  passes  4  miles  west 
of  Purdy,  and  through  McNairy 

county 34  7-l§ 

Comer  of  Henderson  county. .......     1  8-10 

"       Madison,  (near  Jackson,). . .  Slf 
"       Gibson,  (near  Trenton,).. . .  29 

"       Obion  county. 22 J 

Length  from  Mobile  to  Tennessee  Riv- 
er  846 

Length  estimated,  Tennessee  River  to 

Columbia. 92 

Length  from  Columbia  to  Nashville..  42 
Total  length,  Mobile  to  Nashville. .  .480 

ThirtjT-three  miles  of  the  Mobile  end  of  the 
road  will  be  in  complete  operation  by  the 
16th  of  February  next  Forty -nine  acres  of 
ground  for  depots  have  been  obtained  at  Mo- 
bile,  with  two  wharves  and  right  to  rua 
tracks  through  the  commercial  streets,  that 
the  cars  may  run  to  the  war^ouses,  or  ves- 
sels of  consignees.  Vessels  drawing  10  feet 
water  are  the  largest  that  ordinarily  come  up 
to  the  city.  All  larger  vessels  anchor  16  to 
25  miles  below  in  the  bay,  where  there  is  88 
square  miles  of  water,  2  to  9  fathoms  deep. 
On  the  bar  between  this  anchorage  ground 
and  the  gul(  there  is  20}  feet  water  at 
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low  tide.  Od  the  bar  at  the  southeast  pass 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  there  is  at  mean  low 
tide  15i  feet.  Diflference  in  favor  of  Mobile 
bay  4  j  feet  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  will 
be  extended  to  this  deep  water,  and  thus  the 
ears  brought  alongside  of  vessels  of  40  per 
cent,  greater  eapacitj  than  can  get  to  New- 
Orleans.  The  export  and  import  freights  by 
these  large  vessels  will  be  cheaper,  and  re- 
lieved from  all  charges  for  lighterage  or  tow- 
age. Vessels  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
West  India  islands,  or  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
will  generally  make  Mobile  bay  a  day  sooner 
than  New-Orleans;  and  the  exchange  trade 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  with  the  south- 
ern and  western  portions  of  the  globe,  will 
thus  prosper  at  Mobile  bay,  via  the  two  arms 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road.  Whilst  the 
same  trade  with  Europe,  and  the  North  At- 
lantic slates  of  our  own  country,  will,  for  like 
reasons,  thrive  at  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
Tia  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road.  The 
great  office  of  railroads  is  to  liberate  men, 
whenever  desirable,  from  the  obstructed  natu- 
ral channels  of  commerce ;  and  by  equalizbg 
prices,  supply  and  demand,  break  up  the 
spirit  of  monopoly,  domination  and  specula- 
tion of  Budi  cities  as  New- York  and  New- 
Orleans. 

The  Obion  River  in  West  Tennessee  is  the 
largest  stream  crossed  by  the  Mobile  and 
Ofajo  Road.  None  of  them  are  navigable.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  it  will  connect  with 
all  the  steamboats  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  also  with  1,440  miles  of  railroads,  at  the 
bend  of  Tennessee,  with  the  boats  of  that  river, 
and  thence  by  a  central  line  of  road,  via  Nash- 
Tille,  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  ^ith  1,523 
miles  of  railroads  at  Louisville,  and  8,500 
miles  of  railroads  at  Cincinnati  Thus  forming 
two  great  routes  fi'om  the  gulf  to  the  lakes ; 
one  ending  at  Chicago,  the  other  at  Cleve- 
land, and  connecting  thence  by  railways  with 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New- York  and  Bos- 
ton. These  two  routes  traverse  10^  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  connecting  with  steamers  to 
Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on  the  south,  will  form  a  quick  transit  for 
passengers  and  for  the  interchange  of  tlie 
Tarious  products  of  38  degrees  of  latitude; 
from  Chagres  and  Trinidad  to  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  thus  create  and  stimu- 
late an  external  and  internal  commerce  far 
greater  than  can  be  promoted  by  the  river 
channels  alone. 

The  middle  groimd  of  this  internal  com- 
merce will  be  central ;  and  western  Teauessee, 
where  are  combined  the  staple  products  of 
the  south  and  north,  with  a  temperate  and 
healthy  climate,  water  power,  rich  soils,  iron, 
coal,  beautiful  marbles,  limestone,  and  a 
yariety  of  valuable  timbers ;  all  that  can  be 
needful  for  the  prosecution  of  the  mechanic 
arts  and  manu&ctures,  except  a  system  of 
railways^   by    which    the    products    of  all 


branches  of  industry  within  the  state  can  be 
distributed  north,  east,  south  and  west,  and 
spread  broadcast  for  general  consumption. 
The  first  class  roads  that  will  most  perfectly 
form  this  system,  are  the  two  north  and  south 
routes  above  named — the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  western,  the  Charleston  and 
Memphis,  and  the  Eastern  Tenoesvee  and 
Virginia  lines.  These  five  roads  severally 
invite  the  aid  of  the  states  to  the  extent  of 
furnishing  the  iron  and  machinery  when  the 
people  shall  have  provided  for  or  executed 
the  local  work  of  grading,  ^c.  They  are  aQ 
lone  lines,  (650  to  1,000  miles,  )drawing  the 
trade  of  other  states  mto  and  through  Tennes- 
see, and  cannot  &il  to  be  eminently  success- 
ful ;  while  second  class  short  roads,  for  local 
purposes,  as  branches  to  these  lone  lines,  or 
as  tributaries  to  rivers,  may  fail  to  be  pn>fit- 
able,  and  should  be  let  alone  until  the  long 
lines  are  completed ;  they  will  then,  by  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  people,  am]  the 
aid  of  the  long  lines,  come  into  existence  as 
naturally  and  Ihiitfully  aa  branches  grow  from 
trees. 

New- York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Yvginia,  North  Carolba  and 
Georgia,  have  severally  assisted  their  citizens 
in  building  long  first  class  routes,  either  by  a 
subscription  of  stock,  a  bonus,  a  loas  of  cretlit, 
or  by  separately  building  the  more  difficult 
portion  of  the  work,  and  with  aatisfactoiy 
results. 

By  the  road  from  Mobile  to  the  Tennessee 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  by  the  other  railrosfcb 
connecting  therewith,  the  following  distances 
and  starting  time  of  trains  will   be  found 

nearly  corr^    From  Mobile : 

HOVBS  OF  Tms. 

MUm.  Freight.  Pmp^ 

To  Jackson,  Miss 221  20  9 

"Vicksbmrg" 268  2«  11 

**  Bend  of  Ten.  River.  84«  29  15 

«  Memphis,  Tea 428  S«  18 

**  Jackson,      "     884  88  IS 

"  Trenton,     «     409  84  17 

"  Columbia,  **     482  8i  18 

**  Nashville,  **     480  40  20 

**  HunUville,  Ala 460  88  19 

"  Mouth  of  Ohio  R. ..  494  41  20| 

**  St.  Louis,  Mo. 775  65  88 

**  Louisville,  Ky 700  59  8O4 

"^  Cincinnati,  Ohio....  800  68  84 

**  Cleveland,      **    1056  90  45 

**  Chicago,  Illinois....  876  74  86i 
**  Baltimore,  Md.,  via 
Nashville  and  Cin- 
cinnati.   1445  144  62 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  including  the  branch  to  Ten- 
nessee River,  is  ten  imllionB  of  dollars,  of 
which  five  mdlions  b  for  local  works,  and  five 
millions  for  iron  rails,  chairs,  spikes,  car»  and 
engines.  The  local  work  on  127^  milt:s  in 
Tennessee  is  one  million  and  sixty  thousand 
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dollars ;  for  iron  rails,  Ac^  as  above,  od«  mil- 
lion thirty-five  thoasaod  dollars. 

Average  cost  per  mile  of  local  work.  .$8,318 
"             "of  rails,  Ac,  at 
the  present  prices  of  iron 8,120 

To  build  the  whole  road  in  three  years,  the 
present  subscription  of  Mobile  fumidbes — 

For  local  work. , $600,000 

The  new  tax  law  do 1,100,000 

Present  subscription  of  Miss.  do. . .  .1,000,000 
To  be  obtained  in  Mississippi  this 
winter,  after  the  county  law  is 
altered,  dividing  the  stock  among 

tlie  tax  payers 740,000 

Present  subscription  in  Tenn 1 60,000 

To  be  obtained  in  Tennessee 91 0,000 

*•  Kentucky 500,000 


Total $6,000,000 

In  this  sum  are  included  $50,000  and 
$100,000,frespectively,  for  depots  at  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Ohio  rivers. 

The  lands  granted  to  this  road  by  Congress 
are  about  1,200,000  acres,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth,  after  the  road  id  done, 
three  dollars  per  acre — mortgaged  with  the 
road  to  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  foreign 
capitalists  for  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, for  the  term  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years ;  they  can  be  sold  within  fifteen  years 
after  the  road  shall  be  completed,  and  tlie 
money  invested  in  a  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  bonds  at  maturity.  It  is 
calculated  and  believed  that  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  this  fund  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  at  least  four  fifths  of  the 
whole  loan ;  the  interest  being  paid  semi  an* 
Dually  from  the  earnings  of  the  road.  It  is 
therefore  respectfully  requested  that  the  pres- 
ent legislature  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  will 
assist  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
to  obtain  this  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  best  possible  terms,  by  furnishing  there- 
for state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,036,000. 

The  organization  of  the  company  embraces 
two  financial  and  local  agents,  one  a  citizen 
of  Mississippi  for  tliat  state,  and  one  for  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  to  be  a  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee, whose  duty  it  will  be  respectively  to 
obtain  the  subscriptions  for  the  stock  before 
contracts  are  made,  and  afterwards  collect 
the  instalments,  and  pay  the  contractors  from 
time  to  time  for  work  done  in  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

The  rate  of  chari^es  for  passengers  and 
freights  on  the  Mobile  road  will  incline  to 
the  low  fare  system.  For  passengers  2  to  3 
cents  per  mile;  for  heavy,  low-priced  pro- 
ducts of  fields,  forests  and  mines,  and  gro- 
ceries, 1^  to  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  for 
merchandise  generally,  8  to  6  cents  per  ton 


per  mile ;  for  cotton  from  Tennessee  to  Mo- 
bile, $1  50  to  $2  50  per  bale. 

With  fixed  rates  of^  transportation,  and  the 
prices  current  received  each  day  by  the  pas- 
senger trains  from  Charleston,  Mobile  and 
New-Orleans,  the  merchants  of  the  interior 
can  buy  the  entire  crops  of  the  country  with- 
out risk ;  sending  on  one  purchase  after  another 
for  quick  sale — import  their  own  gi>ods — 
and,  m  buying  and  selling  constantly,  in  both 
directions,  turn  a  profit  on  their  capital  twelve 
times  a  year.  Tidal  railways  are  the  virtual 
extension  of  the  city  wharves  throughout  the 
land,  and  enable  the  merchants  (of  Nasliville, 
for  instance)  to  import  and  export  for  the 
country  around  with  great  facility. 

By  the  time  the  Mobile  road  can  be  com- 
pleted to  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  low 
pressure  steam- packets,  built  for  passengers 
alone,  will  be  prepared  to  run  in  connection 
with  the  road  from  New-Orleans  to  Mobile, 
and  from  St  Louis  and  Louisville  to  the 
Ohio  terminus.  The  latter  will  be  long, 
light  and  swift,  drawing  so  little  water  as  to 
run  in  the  lowest  stages  of  the  rivers.  By 
such  packets,  and  the  railroad,  passengers 
can  be  conveyed  in  safety  from  Bt.  Louis  to 
Mobile  in  36  hours  for  $12;  from  Louisville 
to  Mobile  in  47  hours,  for  $13 ;  and  from  Mo- 
bile to  or  from  New-Orleans,  in  12  hours,  for 
$3. 

When  the  route  from  the  bend  of  the  Ten- 
nessee to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  shall  be 
completed,  connecting  with  the  Chattanoo- 
ga road  at  Nashville,  the  southern  travel  of 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  5,000 
miles  of  northern  and  eastern  railroads  which 
centre  at  those  cities,  will  come  via  Nash- 
ville. But  before  this  shall  be  done,  the  Mo- 
bile road  cannot  fail,  by  its  junctions  with 
the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
with  the  central  Illinois  road,  and,  thereby, 
with  the  traffic  of  the  railroads  and  lakes  of 
the  north,  to  have  an  immense  business.  The 
ease  and  safety  it  will  afford  for  people  to 
escape  in  winter,  in  a  few  hours,  from  the  cold 
blasts  of  the  north  to  the  temperate  breezes 
of  the  south,  or  in  summer,  from  the  heat  and 
sickness  of  the  soutli  to  the  bracing  airs  of  the 
north,  will  enlarge  its  travel,  both  through 
and  toay,  beyond  any  present  calculation. 
Based,  however,  upon  low  rates,  upon  one 
third  of  the  passengers  that  w>w  pass  annu- 
ally up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
and  from  the  northern  states,  and  upon  carry- 
ing way  passengers  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
white  population  of  the  country  adjoining  the 
route,  which  is  the  first  year's  average  ex- 
perience of  otiier  railroads  of  our  countr^r,  we 
shall  have  the  followmg  direct  income,  viz. : 
From  125,000  through  passengers, 

at  $8 $1,000,000 

From  1 10,000  way  pass'gers,  at  $2      220,000 
,  From  through  freights  of  merchan- 
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dise,  live  stock,  bread  stuffs,  &c .      842.000 

From  way  freights  of  da 738,000 

From  Uaited  States  mails 90,000 

Total  income $2,890,000 

From  which  deduct  all  expenses 
for  depreciation  of  tracks,  repairs, 
and  working  the  roads. 1,445,000 

Total  net  earning? $1,445,000 

From  which  pay  interest  on  five 
millions  loan,  7  per  cent,  includ- 
ing exchange 850,000 

Pay  fur  additional  cars,  engines, 
side  tracks,  and  buildings  for  in- 
creasing business 200,000 

Pay  15  per  cent,  dividend  on  stock 
for  local  work  of  $5,000,000. . .       750,000 

Total  for  interest^  construction  and 

dividend .$1,800,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  for  contingencies 

or  sinking  fund  of 145,000 

In  relation  to  the  revenue  of  railways,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  long  lines,  leading 
in  the  most  direct  and  shortest  course  to  tide 
water,  from  and  through  productive  and  well 
settled  countries,  with  low  gradients,  and 
without  breaks  of  track  or  gauge,  or  the 
delay  of  transhipments,  are  the  '^ost  profit- 
able to  the  stockholders  and  the  country  at 
large;  but  short  and  local  roads  are  every 
where,  especially  in  thinly  settled  countries, 
of  very  doubtful  success,  until  favorably  con- 
nected with  tidal  lines.  Any  general  system, 
therefore,  by  a  state  to  aid  tlie  construction 
of  short  and  local  line;*,  as  well  as  the  long 
and  profitable  ones,  will  divert  much  of  the 
labor  and  means  of  the  people  from  tlie  latter 
to  the  former ;  introduce  and  encourage  many 
speculative  enterprises;  protract  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tidtil  lines ;  and  greatly  increase 
the  state  debt  for  private  m^re  than  for  pub- 
lic good. — Col.  Childe,  Engineer, 

RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIANA.-Sur- 
VETd  OF  Jackson  (Mis8.)  Road. — The  Com- 
mittee on  Surveys  have  the  honor  to  report 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-Orleans, 
Jackson,  and  Northern  Riiilroad  Company, 
that,  agreeably  with  instructions  of  the  15th 
May,  immediate  measures  were  taken  to 
organize  a  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 
to  survey  carefully  the  several  routes  which 
had  been  suggested  as  most  suitable  fur  a  rail- 
road from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  extensive  surveys  and  very  complete 
information  obtained  by  the  old  New-Orleans 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  rendered 
the  duties  of  the  committee  comparatively 
easy.  The  location  of  that  railroad  along  tha 
valley  of  the  Tangepahoa  was  taken  as  a 
base  line,  from  which  our  operations  were 
made. 


A  party,  fully  equipped  for  field  opera- 
lions,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Wal- 
ler, civil  engineer,  a  gentleman  of  much  expe- 
rience and  professional  skill,  left  New-Orleaos 
for  the  state  Ime  oo  the  12th  of  Jul^,  and 
commenced  their  surveys  at  the  junctioo  of 
McGee*s  creek  and  the  Bogue  Chitto,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  state  line. 
From  this  point,  a  line  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection was  traced,  connecting  with  the  fAA 
Na.»hville  line,  which  crossed  Pass  Mancbac, 
and  an  extension,  connecting  also  with  the 
survey  of  Mr.  Phelps  around  Lake  Maurepas. 
These  surveys  were  made  to  enable  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  assure  the  stockholders  and 
the  public,  both  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippii, 
that  the  idea  of  building  a  railroad  across  the 
valley  and  intervening  ndges  of  the  Tangepa- 
hoa, Chappapela,  Chefuncte  and  Bogue  Chitto, 
to  Pearl  river,  approaching  Jackf>on  by  the 
valley  of  said  river,  was  inexpedient  when 
viewed  either  with  reference  to  cost  or  mechan- 
ical efficiency. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is 
the  unqualified  opinion  of  their  engineers,  that 
the  best  line  of  railroad  from  New-Orleans  to 
Jackson,  must  be  located  west  of  the  Tange- 
pahoa, and  approach  the  last  named  city  after 
entering  the  state  of  Mississippi,  between  the 
Tangepahoa  and  Tickfaw,  to  the  common  sum- 
mit of  those  streams  and  the  Bogue  Chitto; 
and  thence  descending  the  western  slope  of 
the  valley  of  Pearl  river,  to  the  city  of  Jack- 
son. A  copy  of  the  lithographic  map  of  Maj. 
Ranney,  which  is  herewith  presented,  exhibiU 
the  line  described. 

Having  carefully  surveyed  every  probable 
route  east  of  the  Tan«{epahoa,  our  ^[igineen 
were  ordered  westward  to  examine  the  ridge 
between  the  Tangepahoa  and  the  Tickfaw; 
also  the  valley  of  the  Tickfaw.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  leads  us,  without  doubt,  to 
the  conclusion  that,  after  reaching  the  high 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  lakes,  the  true 
route  of  the  railroad  will  be  found,  as  formerly 
located,  along  the  valley  of  the  Tangepahoa. 
Whether  the  railroad  shall  pass  from  New- 
Orleans  to  high  land  by  the  old  Nashville  lo- 
cation, between  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Mau- 
repas, or  whether  a  line  shall  be  adopted 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Maurepas,  is  still  re- 
garded by  the  committee  as  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion, to  be  decided  after  very  mature  reflection. 
The  line  between  the  lakes  is  seven  miles  and 
a  half  shorter  than  the  line  around  Lake  Mau- 
repas; will  require  one  draw- bridge,  but  passes 
over  more  swamp  land,  and  does  not  afford 
the  same  amount  of  local  accoomiodatioo. 
The  line  around  Lake  Maurepas  is  more  ex- 
p>osed  to  the  influence  of  crevasses;  will  re- 
quire three  draw-bridges ;  is  oo  better  ground; 
but  increases  the  distance,  as  before  stated, 
seven  miles  and  a  half.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, feel  authorized  to  assure  the  Board  of 
Directors,  that  no  serious  difficulties  exist  oo 
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either  line.  The  bridges  may  be  constructed 
on  piles ;  and  those  portions  of  the  road  which 
pass  over  low  swamps  may,  in  the  first  in 
stance,  be  also  constructed  on  piles  and  tres- 
tles, and  afterwards  filled  up  with  sand  and 
clay,  to  be  transported  on  the  rails,  at  a  mod- 
erate cost,  from  the  north  shore  of  the  lakes. 

The  Committee  on  Surveys  have  also  pro- 
cured from  the  Qeneral  Land  Office  a  copy 
of  the  United  States  Land  Surveys,  embraced 
between, and  iucluding,  ranges  five  and  eleven, 
from  the  state  line  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  government  plans  havn  been  reduced  to 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  by  an  accurate 
instrument,  and  embodied  in  a  map  of  conve- 
nient size,  on  which  is  distinctly  shown  every 
section  and  fractional  section  of  land,  whether 
Tacant  or  occupied.  The  map  also  embraces 
the  surveys  which  have  been  made  for  rail- 
roads, including  profiles  of  several  of  the 
principal  routes.  Profiles  and  plans,  on  a 
working  scale,  of  the  surveys  made  bv  Mr. 
Waller,  have  been  deposited  by  him  witn  the 
chairman  of  the  committee ;  also,  books  con- 
taining all  his  field  notes.  The  committee 
take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
skill  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Waller,  and 
the  gentlemen  under  his  command,  have  dis- 
charged their  duties.  During  the  summer 
months,  much  sickness  prevailed,  both  among 
officers  and  men ;  but  the  surveys  were  never 
suspended ;  and  during  the  autumn  months  our 
operations  were  retarded  by  heavy  rains,  and 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  swamps  between 
the  lakes  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  Maj.  Ranney,  fur  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  in  For mation  connected  with 
the  duties  assigned  them.  He  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  his  finished 
maps  of  the  location  of  the  old  Nashville  rail- 
road to  the  state  line,  and  also  his  maps  and 
notes  of  experimental  surveys  reaching  to  the 
Tennessee  Kiver.  These  surveys  were  made 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Major  Ran- 
ney, in  1836,  aideil  by  a  large  and  most  effi- 
cient corps  of  assistants ;  and  the  committee 
find  great  satisfaction  in  stating  to  the  Board, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  these  docu- 
ments by  their  chairman,  that  a  continuous 
line  of  railroad  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River  may  be  constructed  with  less  la- 
bor, and  with  superior  mechanical  efficiency, 
than  any  other  railroad  of  the  same  length 
eitlier  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  line 
will  be  very  direct ;  and  where  deflections  are 
required,  the  curves  may  be  made  so  gentle  as 
to  be  regarded,  for  practical  purposes,  «/rar^A< 
lines ;  the  dividing  ridge,  or,  more  properly, 
the  table  land,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Tennessee  River,  may  be  crossed  by 
grades  not  exceeding,  in  any  instance,  sixteen 
feet  to  the  mile ;  while  three  fourths  of  the 


line  will  be  level,  or  with  grades  within  ten 
feet  to  the  mile. 

The  superiority  of  this  line  will  give  to  the 
trade  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  vast  advan- 
tage, in  comparison  with  that  which  passes  to 
the  Atlantic  over  the  high  grades  and  strong 
curves  necessarily  encountered  in  winding  a 
way  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Alleghanies.  An  engine  will  transport 
more  than  double  the  freight  from  the  Ten- 
nessee to  New-Orleans  or  Mobile,  and  at  a 
higher  velocity,  both  for  freight  and  passen- 
gers, than  can  be  effected  on  any  line  of  rail- 
road leading  from  the  great  valley  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  length  of  our  road  sliould  be 
a  subject  of  congratulation ;  for  while,  at  its 
farthest  point,  we  may  compete  successfully 
with  any  other  commercial  community,  we 
build  up  and  secure  an  immense  intermediate 
trade  peculiarly  our  own,  and  which  none  can 
ever  divert  from  us. 

The  Committee  on  Surveys  present  to  the 
Doard  of  Directors  this  hasty  report,  embody- 
ing only  general  facts,  in  order  that  the  Board 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  satisfactory 
results  which  have  attended  our  investigations. 
Our  surveyors  only  returned  to  the  city  on  the 
23d  of  December,  after  five  months'  absence 
on  field  duty.  It  will  require  a  short  time  to 
bring  up  their  office  work,  when  the  commit- 
tee will  present  a  report  in  detail  The  Com- 
mittee on  Surveys  cannot  close  this  report, 
without  acknowledging  the  satisfaction  they 
experienced  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty of  a  serious  character  to  be  encoun 
tered  in  the  construction  of  a  great  trunk 
railroad  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  where  we  will  engraft  on  our  stem  the 
vast  system  of  branches  now  being  extended 
throughout  the  land. — CampbeWt  Keport, 

RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIANA.— Baton 
RouGK  PaojEOT. — Whereas,  at  the  Southwest- 
em  Railroad  Convention,  held  in  the  city  of 
New-Orleans  in  the  month  of  April.  1851,  a 
report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  plans 
and  projects,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  *'  the 
distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson  via 
Pontchartrain  Railroad,  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
and  Madisonville,  is  173  miles,  of  which  dis- 
tance about  30  miles  will  be  steam  ferry.  By 
the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Railroad, 
the  distance  is  192  miles.  By  a  route  recently 
surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing  above  Lake 
Maurepas,  liie  distance  will  be  about  200  miles; 
and  by  a  proposed  line  up  the  river  to  the 
vicinity  or  Baton  Rouge,  the  distance  from 
New-Orleans  to  Jackson  will  be  about  213 
miles.  The  latter  route  avoids  difficult  swamps, 
extensive  draw -bridges  across  navigable 
streams,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  and 
well  improved  country.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  Uie  road  via 
Baton  Rouge  may  be  constructed  in  the  most 
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finbstantlal  manner  from  New-Orleans  to  Jack- 
son for  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the 
shorter  lines  would  not  cost  materially  less. 
The  cost  of  the  road  from  the  state  line  or 
Louisiana  to  the  town  of  Jackson  will  be  the 
same  on  either  route,  and  may  be  estimated 
separately  at  one  million  of  dollars!" 

And  whereas  the  said  proposed  route  pre- 
sents advantages,  certainly  not  to  be  over- 
looked, in  entering  upon  a  vast  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  in  which  it  is  confidently 
expected  all  the  energies  of  the  state  and  of 
the  people  of  the  state  will  be  promptly  and 
efficiently  enlisted: 

These  advantages  being — 

1st  That  throughout  its  whole  course  such 
road  will  pass  through  a  densely  populated 
and  fertile  country,  the  inhabituits  whereof 
are  not  only  able  but  willing  to  contribute 
liberally  for  the  formation  of  the  road. 

2d.  That  by  touching  the  Mississippi  at  the 
city  of  Baton  Rouge,  easy  and  speedy  com- 
munication can  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
wider  all  circumstances,  be  had  with  the  city 
of  New-Orleans. 

Sd.  That  in  the  event  of  an  overfiow  of  the 
river  Mississippi  at  any  point  between  the 
cities  of  New-Orleans  and  mton  Rouge,  a  rail- 
road, whether  passing  the  latter  place,  or 
diverging  from  the  river  Mississippi,  so  as  to 
cross  the  river  Amite  near  its  entrance  into 
lake  Maurepas,  or  to  cross  the  pass  between 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  must  be 
liable  to  destruction,  or  at  least  to  great  dam 
age ;  and  therefore  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  road  now  proposed  to  be  constructed  should 
touch  the  river  Mississippi  at  a  point  not  liable 
to  inundation,  in  order  tnat  there  may,  under 
no  circumstances,  be  any  delay  or  interruption 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights 
to  New- Orleans. 

4th.  That  by  extending  the  road  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge,  along  or  near  the 
bank  of  the  river  Mississippi  to  Baton  Rouge, 
it  will  have  the  advantage  of  passing  over  the 
highest  lands,  avoiding  swamps,  and  not  liable 
to  any  obstruction  or  damage  from  overflows^ 
not  common  to  the  other  routes  proposed. 

5th.  That  the  route  via  Baton  Rouge,  pass- 
ing from  that  place  towards  the  city  of  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  over  a  comparatively  high 
country,  free  from  swamps,  not  traversed  by 
lai^e  streams,  and  at  the  same  time  not  re- 
quiring excavations  or  embankments  to  any 
considerable  extent,  can  be  constructed  at  less 
expense  than  one  passing  through  a  low 
country,  where  many  and  extensive  swamps 
must  be  encountered,  and  several  navigable 
streams  mfist  be  bridged. 

6th.  That  the  corporation  now  proposed  to 
be  created,  can  avail  itself  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Baton  Rouge  and  Clinton  Railroad 
Company,  which  consists  in  opening  the  pro- 
posed route  about  thirty  miles  or  upwards, 
cutting  off  the  timber  a  width  of  one  hundred 


and  twenty  feet,  preparing  the  road  for  laying 
the  superstructure  for  about  fourteen  miles, 
digging  out  all  stumps  and  roots^  cutting 
ditches  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  throwing 
the  earth  into  the  centre,  so  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  superstructure  can  be  laid  for 
that  distance  without  any  considerable  ex- 
pense, and  the  course  of  said  road  being  on  a 
direct  line  towards  Jackson,  Mississippi 

7  th.  That  passing  through  the  popuJoos,  fer* 
tile,  and  productive  parishes  of  East  Batoo 
Rouge,  and  East  Feliciana,  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  county  of  Amite,  Mississippi,  each  mile  of 
the  road  would  produce  revenue  as  soon  as  it 
is  constructed. 

8th.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of 
East  Baton  Rouge  and  East  Feliciana  will 
promptly  and  cheerfully  contribute  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  construct  such  road  through  their 
borders,  the  evidence  of  which  is  the  fact  that, 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  held 
in  April  last,  near  one  hundred  t^u»and  dol- 
lars was  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  its  vicinity  in  three  day8» 
and  no  doubt  thrice  that  amount  can  readHly 
be  obtained,  should  the  road  take  the  course 
indicated. 

9th.  That  there  being  no  obstruction  to  nav- 
igation between  the  cities  of  New-Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the 
passengers  and  the  produce  of  the  counties 
throuen  which  a  road  is  proposed  to  pass, 
would  at  all  times  reach  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  southwest  without  detentioo, 
and  without  any  additional  expense. 

10th.  That  the  difference  in  distance  be- 
tween the  route  passing  to  the  west  of  JUike 
Maurepas,  and  that  passing  by  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge,  will  not  exceed  twenty  miles, 
and  the  expense  of  construction  will  not  exceed 
that  of  the  shorter  lines. 

One  other  view,  we  conceive,  may  with  pro- 
priety be  presented  to  your  consideration.  Br 
taking  the  route  we  propose,  the  road  wiU 
reach  a  point  on  the  river  Mississippi  opposite 
the  Bayou  La  Fourche,  and  from  thence  may 
be  constructed  the  ^eat  road  leading  througti 
the  parishes  situated  on  that  Bayou,  and  tbenee 
through  the  counties  of  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
lousas  to  the  Sabine  river,  at  such  point  as 
may  meet  the  desires  of  Texas.  By  so 
doing  we  will  avoid  the  interruptions  that 
may  occur  by  breaches  in  the  levee  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  below  the  Lafourche, 
and  save  the  expense  of  constructing  many 
miles  of  road.  If  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  aU 
passengers  and  freights  must  be  transported 
across  the  river  at  Donaldsonville,  the  reply  is, 
that  if  the  road  is  continued  on  the  west  b«ok 
of  the  river  to  Algiers,  still  you  must  cross  it 
to  reach  New-Orleans,  and  the  expense  and 
delay  of  crossing  at  the  one  point  cannot  be 
greater  than  at  the  other.  We  all  concede 
that  New-Orleans  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be, 
the  great  commercial  mart  of  the  southwest 
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and  west  TTe  do  not,  therefore,  seek  to 
supplant  her.  We  seek  to  enter  into  no  in- 
vidious rivalry  with  her,  but  we  do  seek  to 
conduce  as  much  as  possible  to  her  advance- 
ment, considering  that  by  doing  so,  we  advo- 
cate our  own  best  interests. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved, 

1st  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  be  in- 
structed to  take  the  said  route  into  considera- 
tion, and  report  thereon. 

2d.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  construct  a  road  by 
which  the  river  Mississippi  can  be  reached  at 
a  point,  between  which  and  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  there  are  no  obstructions  to  navigation, 
and  which  would  insure  a  safe,  speedy,  and 
dieap  transportation  of  passengers  and  pro- 
ducts to  the  city  of  New- Orleans  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  without  danger  of  delay 
from  inundations  of  the  alluvial  country,  by 
the  breaking  of  levees,  or  the  opening  of  the 
Bayou  Manchac 

3d.  That  it  will  be  the  true  policnr  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  city  of  New- Or- 
leans to  construct  the  proposed  railroad  through 
a  country  practicable,  populous,  fertile,  and 
wealthy,  rather  than  through  a  difficult,  sparse- 
ly populated,  and  unproductive  part  of  the 
countrj,even  although  the  distance  and  expense 
may  be  somewhat  increased. — T,  O.  Morgan, 

R  ATLKOADS  IN  LOtTISIANA— Suavir 
raoM  NEW-OaucANS  to  Thibodkauxvxlls. — I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report 
of  so  much  of  the  survey  of  the  route  of  the 
railroad  to  Opelousas  as  the  limited  time 
I  have  had  would  permit 

After  having  received  the  appointment  as 
chief  of  the  survey,  I  preparecl  to  go  to  work 
at  once.  But,  as  not  only  the  importance  of 
the  work,  but  the  unknown  nature  of  the 
country  between  Algiers  and  Thibodeauxville, 
required  a  reconnoissance  before  determining 
where  the  surveys  should  pass,  I  proceeded 
from  Algiers  to  Thibodeauxville,  in  company 
with  W.  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  assistant  engi- 
neer. 

Our  route  was  up  the  river  to  the  Barrata- 
ria  canal;  down  the  canal  through  Lake 
Washa ;  up  the  Bayou  des  Allemands  to  Lake 
des  Allemands ;  through  the  lake,  down  Bayou 
Boeuf,  six  miles,  to  its  juncture  with  Bayou 
Cabanoea  or  Cbegbee ;  up  Bajou  Chegbee  to 
Laforests  and  Scuddy's  plantation,  and  from 
thence  to  Thibodeauxville.  This  route  crossed 
the  direct  line  on  the  Bayou  des  Allemands, 
passing  south  of  it  on  the  eastern  portion,  and 
north  of  it  on  the  western  portion,  leaving  the 
other  sides  for  a  future  reconnoissance.  The 
result  of  our  observations  and  inquiries  was, 
that  a  line  could  be  run  in  nearly  a  straight 
course  between  Algiers  and  Thibodeauxville. 
A  party  was  organized  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
the  survey  commenced.  He  has  been  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  get  through ;  but  such  havebeen 


the  numerous  and  various  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  had  to  contend,  and  which  will 
be  detailed  in  his  report,  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  finish  the  survey.  Another  party, 
under  Mr.  T.  Gillespie,  was  afterwards  formeo, 
in  order  to  expedite  the  work,  and  the  sur- 
vey commenced  from  Bayou  des  Allemands 
towards  Thibodeauxville.  During  this  time» 
I  was  engaged  in  a  reconnoissance  of  Bayou 
Boeuf  and  8ie  adjacent  country,  as  far  down 
as  Lake  Bceul  I  then  proceeded  with  Mr. 
Gillespie  to  meet  Mr.Thompson  on  the  prairie, 
by  way  of  Lake  Washa,  Lake  Catawasha,  and 
lianoux's  canaL  My  object  was  to  reconnoitre 
the  prairie  in  its  broadest  part  which  was 
effectually  done,  although  witn  much  personal 
inconvenience  in  getting  through  the  prairie. 

The  line  determined  upon  for  the  survey  was 
decided  upon  after  the  first  reconnoissance, 
after  mature  deliberation,  and  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  briefly  explain  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  report  Its  direction  is  as  follows : 
Commencing  at  Algiers,  on  the  river  bank,  at 
Verret's  canal,  where  the  levee  is  very  small, 
and  down  the  canal  until  opposite  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bcmd  of  the  river ;  thence 
round  the  bend,  at  the  distance  of  4,000  feet 
to  the  railroad  on  Millaudon's  plantation,  on 
the  ridge  of  the  Bayou  des  Families ;  thence, 
in  a  direction  south,  78^  degrees  west  to  the 
Bayou  des  Allemands ,  thence  due  west,  cross- 
ing Bayou  Bceuf,  between  Bayous  Tortuo  and 
Baton  Pilon,  to  a  point  one  mile  from  Bayoa 
Lafourche,  and  opposite  the  point  of  starting 
of  the  second  division ;  and  thence  to  the  Bayoa 
Lafourche.  The  curves  in  this  line  are,  beside 
that  from  Gretna  to  Millaudon's,  the  one  job- 
ing  this  curve  to  the  straight  line  to  Bayou  des 
Allemands^  another  at  the  Bayou,  and  another 
at  Bayou  Lafourche,  and  are  so  easy  as  hardly 
to  be  noticed.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring 
to  La  Tourette's  map,  that  a  right  line  from 
Algiers  to  Thibodeauxville  would  be  impossi- 
ble, without  crossing  the  river.  By  commenc- 
ing at  Yerret's  canal,  and  passing  as  above 
described,  it  runs  on  the  best  route,  without 
interfering  seriously  with  any  of  the  planta- 
tions. 

The  straight  line  from  Millaudon*s  to  Bayou 
des  Allemands  was  chosen,  as  being  the 
most  favorable  ground,  and  a^  running  to  the 
best  point  for  crossing  the  Bayt)u — there  being 
three  islands  there ;  from  thence  to  Thibo- 
deauxville is  an  experimental  line,  and  subse- 
quent surveys  may  possibly  cause  the  route  to 
pass  a  mile  or  two  further  north.  The  dis- 
tances have  not  all  yet  been  measured ;  the 
aggregate  will  not  vary  far  from  61  miles.  The 
nature  of  the  country  is,  from  Yerret's  canal 
to  Millaudon's,  cypress  swamp,  good  founda- 
tion, with  marks  of  crevasse  water  from  no- 
thing to  three  feet  From  Millaudon's  to 
Bayou  des  Allemands,  except  the  first  two 
miles,  may  be  called  the  Great  Prairie.  It  is 
twenty  miles  long,  and  is  a  low,  marshy  prai- 
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lie,  interspersed  with  narrow  ridges,  of  a  few 
inches  high,  and  its  northern  border  pierced 
1>J  ridges  not  subject  to  overflow.  A  detailed 
survey  of  this  country  is  required  to  connect 
these  ridges,  so  as  to  determine  whether  a 
deflexion  of  the  line  would  be  advisable.  The 
growth  upon  the  prairie  is  reed  grass,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  saw  grass  nearly 
as  high — and  both  so  luxuriant  as  to  be  very 
difficult  to  pass  thi-ough.  I  was  £ight  hours 
going  six  miles  through  it,  with  two  stout  men 
to  beat  it  down  before  me ;  and  the  survey- 
ing parties  cannot  go  over  three  or  four  miles 
per  day.  The  ridges,  on  the  border,  are  well 
wooded ;  and  the  cypress  bottoms  also  extend 
some  distance  beyond  the  line,  at  several 
points.  The  soil  is  generally  moist,  but  firm 
enough  to  bear  up  men  at  all  times,  and  cattle 
in  dry  weather.  The  soundings  gave  me  hai'd 
clay  bottom  at  ten  feet  depth  ;  this  is  a  gene- 
ral feature  of  the  prairie,  m  its  whole  extent 
— but  there  are  some  places  which  appear  to 
be  the  beds  of  bayous  choked  up,  wnich  are 
Tery  boggy,  and  impossible  t)  cro.«s  on  foot, 
but  can  be  eot  over  by  crawling,  or  by  light 
bridges.  There  are  portions  of  the  prairie 
called  "  trembling  or  floating  prairies,"  but 
not  to  any  great  extent  on  the  line,  or  near  to 
where  it  should  pass.  They  are  principally 
in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  prairie,  between 
Lakes  Washa,  Catawasha,  and  Little  Lake 
des  AUemands.  They  are,  in  my  opinion, 
small  ponds,  which,  being  protected  from  the 
winds  oy  the  rank  grass  of  the  prairie,  have 
been  overgrown  with  weeds,  until  sufficiently 
firm  to  bear  a  man*8  weight.  The  thickne&s 
of  the  crust  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  the 
water  underneath  about  ten  feet  deep,  with 
hard  bottom,  correfiponding  with  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  prairie.  Tbe  prairie  is  kept 
wet  by  the  water  from  the  lakes  being  driven 
upon  it  by  high  winds.  Its  luxuriant  vege- 
tation indicates  its  rtdiness ;  and,  if  properly 
leveed  and  drained,  it  would  be  most  valuable 
farming  land.  In  its  present  condition,  it  is 
only  a  hunting  ground  for  the  pUinters  and 
others. 

The  route  of  the  line  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous bayous,  some  of  which  run  into  the 
lakes,  and  others  lose  themselves  in  the  prai- 
rie. Up  to  this  time,  the  **  prairie"  has  been 
a  terra  incognita  to  most  people,  and  repre- 
sented as  impassable  in  every  direction.  Al- 
though I  have  been  around,  and  across,  and 
even  under  it^  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a 
full  map  of  its  surface,  showing  all  the  canals, 
bayous,  ponds,  floating  prairies,  and  forests ; 
and  much  more  elaborate  surveys  should  be 
made,  to  make  such  a  map  as  is  required.  The 
best  time  for  such  a  survey  is  in  the  winter  or 
spring,  when  the  reeds  are  burned  off,  and  the 
mosquitoes  are  less  abundant — and  with  men 
of  iron  nerves  and  constitution.  The  prairie, 
on  the  west  side  of  Bayou  des  AUemands,  is 
only  four  nules  wide,  and  is  of  the  same  cha- 


racter as  on  the  east  side.  Bayoa  des  AUe- 
mands, at  the  points  of  crossing,  is  above 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  in  the  eastern  shoot^ 
with  twenty  feet  deepest  sounding ;  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  western  shoot, 
with  fifteen  feet  deepest  sounding.  The  island 
is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  wide—- 
firm  land,  without  timber.  The  current  is 
affected  by  the  winds,  which  cause  a  rise  or 
fall  of  about  two  feet  From  Bayou  d«;S  Al- 
lemands  to  Bayou  Boeuf,  is  cv  press  swamp,  oo 
each  bavou,  with  the  prairie  between.  From 
Bayou  Boeuf  west,  is  four  miles  of  cypress^ 
gum,  ash,  and  maple  swamp,  with  good  bot- 
tom ;  thence  to  Bayou  Lafourche,  bi^h  forest 
land,  with  occasional  bavoua.  Bayou  Boeuf 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with 
a  depth  of  seven  to  ten  feet.  Its  current  is 
gentle,  but  constantly  towards  Lake  des  AUe- 
mands. The  waters  of  Lake  Boeuf  pass  into 
this  ba^ou  by  a  canal,  which  imperfectly 
drains  it  Bayou  Lafourche,  at  Thibodeaux- 
ville,  is  2S0  feet  wide  at  surface  of  levee,  and 
twenty-six  feet  deep. 

Throughout  the  route,  I  found  marks  of 
crevasse  water,  in  some  places  over  four  feet, 
and  over  five  in  some  bayous  in  the  cypress 
swamps.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  Fortier  cre- 
vasse, and  extends  to  the  high  lands  of  the 
Lafourche.  There,  the  Cantrelle  crevasse 
came  up  to  the  clearings  of  the  plantatiouL 
It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  question 
as  to  the  natuie  of  the  railway ;  and,  after 
careful  inquiries  and  examinations,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  embankment 
cannot  be  considered,  because,  not  only  that 
it  would  block  up  the  waters  of  a  crevasse  oo 
to  the  river  plantations,  but  that  it  could  net 
stand.  I  have  particularly  examined  the 
banks  of  the  Barrataria  and  of  Lanoux's  canals, 
with  a  view  to  this  subject  They  are  now 
very  near  the  level  of  the  prairie,  although 
built  about  six  feet  hish.  The  earth  is  m«lted 
away,  or  sinks  down  by  its  weight  ;  and  it  is 
further  destroyed  by  water  rat^  otters,  and 
alligators,  which  abound;  so  that  unless 
those  causes  can  be  destroyed,  by  complete 
drainage,  no  levee  can  be  built  which  would 
endure  long,  as  required  for  a  railroad.  The 
foundation  must,  therefore,  be  a  frame-work 
of  iron  or  wood,  six  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  route. 

Iron  is  too  expensive  for  the  present,  and 
must  therefore  be  replaced  by  cypress,  which, 
if  properly  chosen  from  the  low  lands,  will  last 

The  expense  of  constmcting  this  portion  of 
the  road  will  be  much  heavier  than  farther 
west ;  and  must  be  estimated,  at  least,  $15,000 
a  mile.  This  estimate  would  have  to  be  made 
at  the  same  rate  to  go  up  the  river,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  between  the  points  of  the 
river  is  tlie  same  as  a  portion  of  the  stnu^ht 
line— namely,  cypress  swamp  and  praine; 
and  the  distance  between  the  points,  in  the 
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flfgfegftte,  would  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  te 
toe  straight  line  route.  I  assume,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  line  to 
be  chosen,  if  practicable.  And  I  have  not 
Taried  from  it,  except  for  good  reasona 

Time  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  such 
a  detailed  survey  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  requires ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
since  the  2d  of  December,  there  has  been  at 
least  25  miles  measured  out  of  60,  on  which 
the  line  runs;  and  considering  the  difficulties 
of  supplying  the  surveying  parties  with  pro- 
visions, I  hope  that  the  committee  will  see 
that  the  work  has  been  pushed  Out  of  27 
days,  I  have  been  20  days  actively  enzaged 
in  the  field,  and  at  all  times  engaged  m  the 
business  of  the  survey.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
not  lost  a  day  since  the  2d  of  December,  ex- 
cept by  circumstances  unavoidable ;  and  he 
is  still  in  the  field.  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend him  and  Mr.  Gillespie  to  your  favorable 
notice,  for  perseverance  and  energy. 

I  have  been  brief  in  this  report,  as  I  only 
arrived  in  the  city  this  evening;  and.  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  full  re- 
port, or  prepare  a  map ;  but,  if  desired,  I  will 
make  them  at  a  later  period 

To  fully  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  public,  seve- 
ral routes  ought  to  be  explored.  For  instance, 
one  around  the  head  of  Lake  des  Allemands, 
which  would  be  seven  or  eight  miles  longer 
than  the  straight  line.  Another  route  up  the 
river,  to  a  ridge  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
city ;  and  along  this  ridge  to  the  point  on  the 
Bayou  des  Allemands  where  the  straight  line 
crosses.  This  will  avoid  much  of  the  prairie, 
but  lengthens  the  road  about  four  miles.  And 
another  along  the  ridge  of  the  Bayou  des  Fa- 
milies, the  shores  of  Lake  Washa,  and  along 
the  Barrataria  canal,  to  the  eastern  ridge  of 
Lafourche,  which  would  also  be  longer,  but 
would  facilitate  more  country. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  as  the  con- 
vention decided  that  a  railroad  should  be  built 
from  Algiers  to  Opelousas,  and  my  instruc- 
tions were  to  run  a  portion  of  this  line,  I  have 
Dot  referred  to  a  plan  of  a  road  to  end  on  the 
river  above  New-Orleans,  or  to  cross  over  to 
meet  the  Jackson  Railroad,  but  would  merely 
suggest  that  the  expense  and  delay  of  such 
a  road  would  be  greater  than  by  a  direct 
route  to  Algiers.  The  Mississippi  is  toq  un- 
certain in  its  action  on  its  banks,  and  its  rise 
and  fall  too  great,  to  permit  us  to  think  of 
any  construction  to  pass  a  railroad  across  it, 
or  re-ship  freight  short  of  New  Orleans. 
Travellers  from  or  to  the  west  would  also 
prefer  to  make  but  one  crossing,  or  change  of 
conveyance.  The  road  must  be  looked  at  on 
a  grand  scale  as  the  great  route  to  the  "  great 
west  ;*'  and,  if  possible,  must  be  kept  in  that 
direction,  leaving  the  neighborhoods  to  join  it 
by  plank-roads  or  branch  railroads. 

For  this  occasion,  I  beg  leave  merely  to 
state  that,  in  my  opinion,  (founded  upon  per- 


sonal examination,  and  from  information  de- 
rived from  every  source — planters,  hunters, 
fishermen,  travellers,  and  wnich  all  verify  my 
own  observation,)  a  railroad,  elevated  above 
crevasse  water,  can  be  built  from  Algiers  to 
Thibodeauxville,  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  for 
about  $15,000  a  mile  ;  or,  in  round  nnmbers, 
for  the  whole  distance  of  fifty-one  miles,  for 
$300,000 ;  and  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  the 
favorable  result  of  this  important  survey.—* 
BlancharcTs  Survejf. 


RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIANA.— Ope- 
L0U8A8  Road  SuavxT  from  Thibodeaux. — 
Agreeably  to  your  request  and  instructions, 
I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Smith, 
surveyed  that  portion  of  the  route  o(  tlie  con- 
templated New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail- 
road, lying  between  Thibodeaux  and  Berwick's 
Bay,  and  submit  to  you  this,  my  report: 

We  first  fixed  on  a  point  supposed  to  be 
the  most  eligible  for  crossing  Bayou  La- 
fourche, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Thibodeaux, 
which  point  is  15  chains  and  70  links  below 
the  upper  line  of  the  plantation  of  Judge 
Guion. 

From  thence,  for  nearly  five  miles,  we 
directed  our  course  so  as  to  follow  a  ridge  of 
high  land,  known  as  the  Pointe  aux  Chenes; 
at  this  distance  the  ridge  turns  so  much  west- 
ward as  to  be  no  loneer  available.  We  then 
turned  the  course  a  few  degrees  to  the  right 
hand,  running  through  a  cypress  swamp  two 
miles  and  a  half  across,  striking  the  nearest 
point  of  high  land  on  the  Chucahoula  ridge. 
This  last  mentioned  swamp  has  a  firm,  hard 
clay  bottom,  with  crevasse  water- marks  vary- 
ing from  three  to  four  feet,  and  in  a  few 
sloughs,  five  feet  water-mark.  In  the  sum- 
mer season  this  swamp  becomes  entirely  dry, 
but  now  has  on  it  water  averaging  one  foot  in 
depth.  It  is  mv  opinion  this  swamp  might 
be  drained  and  Kept  most  generally  dry,  by 
making  a  sufficiently  large  canal  acro^is  the 
Chucahoula  Ridge  into  Bayou  Tiger,  at  a 
point  where  the  distance  would  be  but  about 
one  half  a  mile  in  length. 

Thence  our  line  curves  still  more  to  the 
ri^ht  hand,  running  along  the  Chucahoula 
Ridge  about  four  miles,  and  enters  a  cypress 
swamp  similar  to  the  one  last  described.  This 
swamp  it  crosses  in  a  distance  of  three  eighths 
of  a  mile,  striking  a  low  and  narrow  ridge  of 
land  on  the  Bayou  Tiger.  Following  this 
ridge,  twice  crossing  the  Bayou  Tiger,  at  13 
miles  from  Lafourche,  we  arrived  at  a  point 
on  the  right  bank  of  Bayou  Black,  opposite 
the  town  of  Tigerville. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  by  referring  to  the 

annexed  sketch,  that  the  line  thus  far  crosses 

the  Bayou  Chucahoula  four  times ;  but  this 

bayou,  as  well  as  the  Bayou  I'Ours,  hereafter 

i  referred  to,  id  very  small  and  hardly  observ- 
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able,  being  what  is  generally  termed  a  dry 
bayou. 

Tlience  from  opposite  Tigenrille,  crossing  a 
little  to  the  left,  the  line  runs  along  the  high 
lands  of  Bayou  Black  two  miles  and  a  half, 
thence  curving  slightly  to  the  right  across  the 
biffh  lands  of  Bayou  I'Ours  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  enters  a  cypress  and  tupelo  gum 
swamp,  lying  between  the  high  lands  of 
Biwou  1*0  urs  and  Bayou  BoBuf. 

This  swamp  has  crevasse  water-marks  from 
three  to  four  feet,  and  is  less  firm  on  the  8ur> 
face  than  those  previously  crossed  on  our  line. 
At  a  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  below 
the  surface  tbe  ground  is  tolerably  firm,  being 
clayey,  or  what  is  here  generally  termed 
**  terre  gras.**  The  line  across  this  swamp  is 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and 
that  n**aT  the  middle  crosses  a  small  draining 
bayou,  the  bottom  of  which  is  boggy. 

Leaving  this  last  mentioned  swamp,  and 
pas3ing  over  cultivated  land,  at  I9f  miles  from 
Lafourche,  we  arrived  on  the  cast  bank  of 
Bayou  Bceuf.  This  bayou  is  590  feet  in  width, 
banks  8  feet  above  tide-water,  and  has  a 
gentle  current  each  way  according  to  the 
tide ;  difference  between  ordinary  high  and 
low  tides  about  18  inches. 

The  soundings  across  Bayou  Boeuf|  on  our 
line  from  the  east  bank,  and  taken  at  a  mode- 
rately low  tide,  and  at  nearly  equal  horixontal 
distances,  were  as  follows:  4  feet,  7^  feet,  12^ 
feet,  15  feet,  15  ieet,  15  feet,  15  feet,  15  feet, 
14  feet.  10  feet ;  the  two  extremes  being  about 
50  feet  from  the  banks. 

Thence  the  line  continues  in  the  same  direc- 
tion over  cultivated  land  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile,  and  enters  a  palmetto,  ash,  and 
cypress  swamp,  having  on  it  but  little  surface 
water,  with  a  very  firm  clayey  bottom,  and 
three  feet  crevasse  water-mark.  Crossing  this 
swamp  in  a  distance  of  about  a  half  mile,  the 
line  enters  upon  the  high  lands  of  Bayou 
BcBuf  again.  Thence  the  line  passes  over 
said  high  land,  mostly  in  cultivation,  crossing 
Bayou  Ramos  at  a  distance  from  Lafourche 
of  22^  miles  nearly,  and  reaches  Berwick^ 
Bay  at  a  distance  of  26f  miles  from  Thibo- 
deaux,  of  which,  say  5|  miles,  is  through  level 
overflowed  swamp  land,  and  the  balance  on 
high,  level,  and  arable  alluvial  lands. 

On  this  route  there  will  be  required  several 
culverts  across  small  bayous  and  drains,  not 
involving  heavy  expenditure,  and  in  addition 
five  bridges,  viz. :  two  across  Bayou  Tiger, 
which  IS  60  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep;  one 
across  the  draining  bayou  in  the  swamp  be- 
tween Bayou  TOurs  and  Bayou  BcBuf,  which 
is  150  feet  wide,  and  from  1  to  3  feet  deep ; 
one  across  Bayou  BcBuf,  the  cross  section  of 
which  i:*  given  above ;  and  one  across  Bayou 
Ramos,  which  is  360  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep. 

The  country  traversed  on  this  route  is  all 
very  nearly  level,  no  portion  being  more  than 
15,  nor  less  than  2  feet  above  tide-water. 


Consequently  no  cuttingo  will  be  reqidred, 
nor  enobankments,  except  in  the  swamp  por- 
tions, sufficient  to  elevate  the  road  above  the 
highest  crevasse  water,  and  in  other  portions 
to  secure  a  good  foundation. 

About  one  half  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
route  is  on  arable  land,  never  overflowed,  and 
the  other  half  on  land  subject  to  immersion 
from  1  to  4  feet,  in  times  of  extreme  high 
water  of  the  Mississippi  river,  caused  by 
breaks  of  the  levee  in  the  parisdiea  of  Point 
Coupee  and  West  Baton  Rouge.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  an  embankment^  such  as  it  it 
proposed  to  make,  would  operate  as  a  dam, 
causing  injury  to  the  lands  above  it,  as  well 
as  to  £be  work  itself.  Such  would  nut  be  the 
case,  because  the  great  area  over  which  this 
crevasse  water  extends,  and  the  level  surface 
of  the  country  in  all  directions,  mostly  a  dense 
forest,  gives  to  the  overflow  more  the  nature 
of  a  lake  thau  that  of  freshet  inundation.  The 
culverts  and  bridges  proposed  on  the  route 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  allow  the  water  to 
maintain  nearly  the  same  level  oo  each  side 
of  the  embankments. 

I  am  in  possession  of  data  sufficient  to  esti- 
mate  closely  on  every  portion  of  the  road 
between  Thibodeaux  and  Berwick's  Bay.  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  bridges.  The  time 
allowed  for  making  the  survey  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  me  to  bore  or  sound  the  bottom 
of  the  uayous  requiring  bridges,  and  conse- 
quently only  an  opinion  can  be  hazarded  af 
to  their  description  or  cost 

Many  engineers  and  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  bet^t  manner  of  building  railroads 
across  overflowed  swamps  similar  to  those  on 
this  line,  is  on  a  construction  of  trestle  work. 
I  conceive  that  a  more  substantial  and  cheaper 
road-bed  can  be  obtained  by  throwing  up  solid 
embankments  of  earth,  and  I  have  estimated 
accordingly,  giving  them  such  a  height  in  the 
swamps  as  to  be  more  than  one  foot  above 
the  highest  crevassee  water-marks,  and  oo 
the  other  land  so  high  as  to  secure  at  all  timet 
a  solid  foundation. 


Cutting  trees  and  clearing  roadway,  $  8,600 

All  embankments  and  grading, 36.890 

Lumber  for  mud  sills  and  cross  ties^  32,020 
Iron  rails,  63  lbs.  per  lineal  yard, 

spikes  and  chairs, 112,750 

Labor  on  superstructure, 82,100 

Add  10  per  cent  for  contingent  ex- 
penses and  engineer*s  department,  22,236 

Total  (equal  to  $0,144  per  mile),  .  .$244,596 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  must  be 
allowed  for  bridges,  culverts,  and  depots,  or 
warehouses,  a'-sum  which  will  add  to  we  cost 
of  the  road  probably  not  exceeding  $1,200 
per  mile. 
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Your  instnictiona  required  me  to  examine  \ 
Boother  route,  commenciDg  at  the  junction  of 
Bayou  Shaver  and  Bayou  Bceuf,  and  follow- 
ing eastward  on  the  south  side  of  Bayou  Bceuf, 
crossing  the  Bayou  Chene ;  thence  on  south 
side  of  Bayou  Black,  and  crossing  Bayou 
Crocodile ;  thence  on  or  near  the  south  boun- 
daries  of  township  16,  ranges  14  and  16,  to 
Bayou  Black  again ;  thence  on  the  high  lauds 
of  Bayou  Blade  to  a  point  in  T.  17,  R.  16, 
and  then  crossing  over  to  Bayou  Black  again, 
near  the  eastern  junction  of  it  and  Bayou 
Chucahoula,  and  thence  up  on  the  high  lands 
of  Bayou  Black  to  Thibodeauz. 

This  last  described  route  is  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration  and  examination,  by  reason 
of  its  passage  through  a  district  of  country 
which  might  afford  much  local  business  to  the 
road ;  and  before  any  location  of  the  road  shall 
have  been  positively  determined  on,  it  ought 
to  be  surveyed  in  detail  Time  was  not 
allowed  me  to  make  this  survey,  as  ordered  in 
your  instructions,  and  make  out  a  report 
thereon  in  season  to  be  submitted  to  you  pre- 
Tious  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention. 

The  distance  between  Thibodeaox  and  Ber- 
wick's Bay,  by  the  route  last  described,  would 
be  between  88  and  40  miles.  From  previous 
knowledge  of  some  portion  of  it,  and  a  recent 
examination,  without  instruments,  of  other 
portions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  route  (with 
the  exception  of  one  particular  locality  of  the 
extent  of  about  two  miles)  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable, but  would  coet  as  much  or  more  per 
mile  as  the  more  direct  route,  first  deacribed, 
and  which  is  some  twelve  miles  less  in  dis- 
tance. 

The  question  then  would  present  itself, 
whether  the  additional  local  business  of  the 
longer  route  would  justify  the  outlay  cf  its 
additional  first  cost  of  construction,  and  also 
the  additional  charge  on  all  the  business  of  the 
road  from  and  beyond  Berwick's  Bay,  in  all 
future  time.  On  the  longer  route  many  more 
curves  would  be  required  than  on  the  other, 
consequently  lees  velocity  in  transit  could  be 
obtained  with  the  same  degree  of  safety. 
Those  only  who  are  practically  acq^uainted 
with  the  working  of  railroads,  will  give  due 
weight  to  this  comparison. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered,  and  one,  I 
think,  of  much  importance,  is,  that  the  longer 
route,  terminating  at  Bayou  Shaver,  would 
for  ever  preclude  the  proposition  of  crossing 
Berwick's  Bay  on  a  permanent  bridge  Most 
persoms  I  am  aware,  are  of  opinion  it  is  not 
practicable  to  do  so.  In  order  to  satisfy 
myselC  and  others  who  may  be  inclined  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  though  not  required  by 
your  instructions,  I  have  taken  a  cross  section 
of  the  bay,  above  the  mouth  of  Bayou  BoeuC  the 
result  of  which  is  shown  on  the  annexed  sketch. 
This  proves  clearly  to  nay  mind  that  if  the 
bottom  shall  be  found  sufficiently  firm,  a  per- 
manent bridge  can,  and  certainly  will,  be  con- 


structed across  the  bay,  sooner  or  later,  if  the 
road  shall  ever  have  any  considerable  extent 
or  business  At  first,  it  may  probably  be 
advisable  to  cross  Berwick's  Bay  by  means  of 
a  floating  bridge ;  and  if  it  be  so  decided,  then 
the  road  should  be  so  located  near  the  bay  as 
is  represented  on  the  annexed  sketch  by  dotted 
lines,  in  order  to  avoid  a  mud-flat  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay. 

Your  instructions  also  required  me  to  sur- 
vey the  route  for  a  branch  from  the  main  road 
to  the  town  of  Houma,  in  the  parish  of  Terre- 
bonne. I  have  projected  on  the  sketch,  in  dot- 
ted lines,  two  different  routes,  either  of  which 
may  be  selected.  The  shortest  follows  over 
cultivated  lands  on  Bayou  Terrebonne,  being 
in  length  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  other 
over  cultivated  lands,  mostly  on  Bayou  Black, 
having  a  length  of  about  seventeen  miles.  The 
longest  route  would  afford  the  gr*^atest  amount 
of  local  accommodation,  and  that  being  the 
main  object  of  a  branch,  it  would,  most  prob- 
ably, be  preferable. 

The  annexed  sketch  represents  the  leading 
features  and  results  of  the  survey  I  have 
made  of  the  route,  and  the  adjacent  country, 
but  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  par- 
ticular details  obtained.  Tou  had  expressed 
a  de:iire  to  have  something  tangible  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Convention  respecting  the  portion 
of  the  route  confided  to  my  examination,  and 
I  have  complied  with  your  request,  although 
the  limited  time  allowed  prevents  me  from 
doing  justice  to  either  the  work  or  myself. 
This  report,  and  accompanying  sketch,  may 
be  relied  on  as  far  as  they  ^o ;  but  had  more 
time  been  allowed,  both  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  given  much  more  in  detail.  My 
field  notes  of  the  survey  describe  every  thing 
observed  on  the  route  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  in  the  premises,  and  shall  be 
carefully  preserved,  subject  to  the  uses  of  any 
company  when  organized. 

I  herewith,  also,  transfer  to  you  a  memo- 
randum-book, in  which  the  landed  proprietors 
on  the  route  have  made  a  gratuitous  donatioD 
of  the  right  of  way  for  the  road.  This  docu- 
ment was  willingly  signed  by  every  person 
to  whom  I  presented  it;  bein^  every  persoQ 
owning  land  on  the  route  found  at  home,  with 
only  one  exception. 

To  conclude :  it  results  from  my  survey  and 
investigation,  that  a  route  for  that  portion  of 
the  proposed  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas 
Railroad,  lying  between  Thibodeaux  and  Ber- 
wick's Bay,  has  been  found  much  mure  fav<ir- 
able,  either  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  ground 
intervening,  or  as  regards  its  approach  to  an 
air  line,  than  had  been  expected.  There  are 
no  formidable  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  whole  work  may  be  con- 
structed between  said  points,  in  the  most 
durable  and  permanent  manner,  including 
bridges,  culverts,  station-houses,  and  depots, 
sufficient  for  the  working  of  the  road,  at  a 
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coet  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  doUare.— PA^/jos*  Survey, 

RAILROADS  IN  LOUISIANA.— Pao- 
POBSD  Route  of  a  Road  to  Opklousas  and 
Texas.* — Sir :  The  enthusiasm  that  prevails 
at  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  railroads 
in  our  state,  and  the  favor  with  which  was 
received  a  suggestion  that  I  advanced  to  seve- 
ral influential  gentlemen  of  New  Orleans,  rel 
ative  to  a  new  line  of  direct  communication 
by  railroad  between  the  city  and  the  town  of 
Washington  in  the  parish  of  St  Landry,  in- 
duce me  to  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a 
rough  outline  of  the  proposed  route,  through 
you,  to  the  committee  which,  at  the  recent 
convention,  was  appointed  by  the  president 
'*to  prepare  an  address,  setting  forth  all  fact^ 
and  statistics  they  can  gather  on  all  railroad 
projects  in  which  the  state  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  interest" 

As  it  appeared  to  be  generally  conceded, 
prior  to  the  assembling  of  our  convention,  that 
the  scheme  of  a  railroad  communication  be- 
tween New- Orleans  and  Jackson,  via  Baton 
Rouge,  had  good  prospects  of  success,  and 
that  the  line  of  its  route  would  be  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  passing  within 
a  few  miles  of  a  point  opposite  the  town  of 
Donald. Hon ville,  it  occurred  to  me,  some  time 
since,  that  a  very  advantageous  modification 
might  be  made  in  the  plan  of  communication 
by  railroad  between  New-Orleans  and  Wash- 
ington advocated  by  Col.  Payne,  by  means  of 
which  these  two  important  public  enterprises 
might  be  made  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  each 
other,  and  work  in  concert  towards  the  grand 
result  aimed  at  by  the  convention,  as  set  forth 
in  their  resolutions — the  equal  and  mutual 
advantage  of  city  and  country. 

The  proposition  made  by  me,  accordingly, 
was  to  effect  a  connection  between  the  two 
contemplated  lines  throue^h  a  branch  to  be 
constructed  from,  the  Jackson  road  to  tlie 
Mississippi,  opposite  Donaldsonville,  and 
through  a  steam  ferry  capable  of  receiving 
the  train  of  cars  from  the  Washington  road  at 
that  point  The  latter  road,  I  suggested, 
should  run  as  follows:  from  the  point  on  the 
Mississippi  just  designated  opposite  Donald- 
son, and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lafourche, 
down  that  bayou  three  miles,  then  leaving 
the  bayou,  through  the  Grand  Bayou  Pierre 
part  and  Grand  River  settlements  to  Grand 
river,  twenty-one  miles.  Grand  river  to  be 
crossed  by  means  of  a  bridge  ;  thence  south 
west  wardly  to  Grand  Lake,  nine  miles ;  across 
that  body  of  water,  as  across  the  Mississippi, 
by  a  steam-ferry  ;  thence  to  the  Teche,  three 
miles,  and  then  following  the  route  proposed 
by  CoL  Payne,  up  that  stream,  through  Frank- 


*  This  route  has  bsd  but  few  friends  snd  bM  at- 
tmcti'd  but  little  nttcation,  and  yet  we  liave  alwajs 
beliered  its  merits  to  be  Tcry  great. — Editor. 


lin,  New-Iberia,  St.  Martinsville,  Vermflion- 
ville  and  Opelousas,  to  the  terminns  at  Wa^- 
ington,  seventy  miles, — a  distance,  all  told,  of 
1 03  miles  from  the  point  of  departure  on  the 
Mississippi. 

In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  line  over 
any  oUier  which  has  yet  been  proposed,  and 
more  especially  over  that  proposed  by  CoL 
Payne,  many  considerations  oi  great  weight 
may  be  offered.  As  my  design  is  only  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  content  myself  on  this  occa- 
sion with  the  briefest  statement  of  the  most 
prominent  among  theno. 

1st  By  the  route  suggested  by  me,  a  sav- 
ing of  seventy-eight  miles  of  road  would  be 
effected, 

2d.  Several  very  expensiye  bridges  would 
be  dispensed  with. 

Sd.  No  deep  swamps  or  trembling  prairies 
would  be  encountered. 

4  th.  Upon  the  construction  of  only  twenty- 
one  miles  of  road  a  direct  oommunicatioo 
could,  within  a  few  months,  be  establi^ed 
between  New -Orleans  and   the  Attakapaa 

f)arishes,  rendering  immediately  available  a 
argely  productive  revenue. 

6th.  There  would  be  secured  to  the  Wash- 
ington road  the  strenuous  support  ani  cooper- 
ation of  all  capitalists  already  enlisted  in 
building  up  the  Jackson  road. 

But.  however  cogent  and  unanswerable 
may  be  these  reasons,  they  will  still  be  held 
secondary  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
who  represent  New-Orleans,  to  any  addi- 
tional consideration,  which,  in  aa  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  must  prove  conclusive.  The 
line  now  recommended,  through  its  connection 
with  the  Jackson  road,  may  be  regarded  as 
terminating  substantially  and  in  effect  in  the 
city,  and  its  completion  would,  of  necessity, 
go  far  towards  enhancing  the  pro^iperity  of 
New  Orleans ;  whilst  it  must  be  mainfefft  that 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  succefs  of  Gulfioel 
Payne's  scheme  would  be  the  founding  at 
Algiers  of  a  dangerous  commercial  nvaL 
Col  Pay  ne*s  project  will  not,  therefore,  I  fed 
assured,  receive  any  encouragement  from  the 
moneyed  men  of  New-Orleans,  and  without 
their  support  the  country  is  entirely  incompe- 
tent to  imdertake  it  The  route  that  I  suggest 
harmonizes  all  interests,  and  ^oold  meet 
with  equal  favor  on  all  hands. 

You  will  permit  me  a  few  additional  re- 
marks in  explanation. 

Ist-  By  the  adoption  of  the  line  proposed 
by  me,  a  saving  of  seventy-eight  miles  in  the 
length  of  the  road — sixty -two  mile«  eaH  awi 
sixteen  west  of  the  Mississippi — would  be  ef- 
fected, as  already  stated.  Now,  accepting 
Col  Payne*s  data,  you  will  perceive  that  hj 
this  means  alone  an  economy  of  $780,000  la 
realized. 

2d.  But  a  further  reduction  of  cost  would 
be  secured  by  the  avoidance  of  the  necessity 
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of  ooDstracting  two  ezpensiTe  bridges,  which 
would  have  to  be  erected  od  Colonel  Payne's 
roate  :  ooe  over  the  Lafourche,  which  would 
scarcely  be  built  for  leas  than  $100,000,  and 
another  over  the  Bayou  Bceuf,  whidi  would 
call  for  the  outlay  of  nearly  |60,000. 

3d.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
precisely  over  that  portion  of  this  Algiers 
route,  which  lies  between  New-Orleans  and 
the  Tcche,  that  the  nature  of  the  country 
presents  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  a 
railway  communication.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert^  from  mvown  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  swamps  of  this  region  will  present  almoet 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  passage  of 
the  road,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr. 
Payne,  and  must  increase  far  beyond  the 
amount  stated  by  him  [$10,000]  the  average 
oost  per  mile. 

It  L9  susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  by 
odoptioff  the  hue  advocated  bv  me,  these  sev- 
eral reuuctioos  in  the  cost  of  the  road  could 
be  effected,  amountii^  in  the  aggregate  to 
near  6l,000,000,---a  sum  in  itself  more  than 
sufficient  to  finish  the  other  road  its  entire 
length.  Are  there  any  counterbalancing  ad- 
vantages attending  the  selection  of  the  A^iers 
route  which  should  entitle  it  to  the  preference 
of  the  committee  t  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover none  which  could  stand  the  test  of  se- 
rious examination.  It  has  indeed  been  ar- 
gued, and  even  assumed,  that  the  support  of 
the  parishes  of  Lafourche  Interior  and  Terre- 
bonne would  be  gained  to  that  project  of  com- 
munication, and  a  good  deal  of  influence  has 
been  assigned  to  the  assistanoe  which  they 
would  furnish ;  but  it  seems  to  me  dear  that 
this  has  been  done  on  premises  unworthy  of 
confidence.  Lafourche  Interior  has  an  excellent 
channel  of  navigation  open  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  and  at  no  time  more  than 
partially  interrupted. 

To  imagine  tmitfor  the  exclusive  advantage 
of  a  dozen  planters  who  would  reside  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  as  it  traverses  that  parish, 
the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  could  be  in- 
duced to  submit  to  the  system  of  taxation 
apon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  some 
enthusiasts,  is  perfectly  visionary;  nor  is  it 
any  less  visionary  to  imagine  that  any  consid- 
erable amount  of  Lafourche  sugar  would 
ever  take  this  road  to  market,  inasmuch  as  at 
that  season  when  our  crops  are  shipped  to  the 
city,  the  Lafourche  planters  have,  for  the 
larger  portion  of  the  time,  a  cheaper,  safer, 
and  more  convenient  communication  with 
Kew-Orleans  than  could  be  furnished  them 
by  artificial  outlets.  Terrebonne's  geographi- 
cal position  is  different,  and  the  planters  of 
that  parish  unquestionably  rest  under  such 
inconveniences  as  might  lead  them  to  sustain 
Mr.  Payne's  projected  road.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  they  could  be  but  partially 
benefited,  unleos,  as  auggested  by  a  delegate 
from  that  parish  to  the  convention,  a  branch 
VOL.  u. 


road  were  coostructed  along  the  Bayou  Ter- 
rebonne, to  connect  with  ue  main  trunk  of 
road,  which  branch  must  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  $200,000,  to  be  added  to  the 
stupendous  cost  of  the  work,  admitted  by 
Colonel  Payne's  report  to  reach  already  to 
$1,000,000. 

4th.  You  will  observe,  that  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  would  be  required  for  the  erection 
of  the  two  bridffes  already  spoken  oL  over 
the  Lafourche  and  the  Bceuf,  and  other  brid^ei 
required  along  the  route,  bv  the  construction 
of  twenty -one  miles  of  road  from  the  Missia- 
sippi  to  Grand  river,  there  could  be  opened 
wiUiin  a  vear,  to  the  people  of  the  Attalcapaa, 
a  mode  of  cheap  and  easy  communication  with 
the  city — ^which  could  not  fail  to  bring  in  at 
once  a  handsome  revenue,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  the 
undertaking.  If  you  will  refer  to  Col  Payne's 
report,  the  committee  will  be  competent  to 
judge  approximately  of  the  amount  of  travel 
and  freight  available  as  a  source  of  profit 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fitct,  that  should  the  scheme 
of  CoL  Payne  be  adopted,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  derive  the  least  benefit  from 
the  road  until  after  its  completion  from  Al« 
giers  to  the  Lafourche,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  could  not  be 
done  at  a  smaller  preliminary  cost  (not  in- 
cluding the  bridge)  than  $700,000. 

In  conclusion,  an  act  of  the  legislature  has 
authorized  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to 
run  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  Grand 
river,  and  the  state  has  liberally  donated  such 
lands  as  it  possessed  along  the  route ;  the  dif- 
ferent propertv-holders  tmough  whose  posMC- 
sions  tne  road  would  paes,  have  also  volun- 
teered the  gratuitous  cession  of  such  lands  *a 
might  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  road. 
An  act  has  been  signed  for  the  formation  of  a 
company  to  build  the  road ;  but  owing  to 
the  temporary  excitement  created  in  favor  of 
CiA.  Payne's  project,  no  steps  have  been  re- 
cently taken  to  urge  this  scheme  before  the 
pubUc. 

But  now  that  the  question  of  opening  a 
railway  communication  between  New-Orleans 
and  the  western  portion  of  Louisiana  has 
been  transferred  from  the  decision  of  popular 
assemblies  to  the  calmer  and  wiser  judgment 
of  a  select  committee  of  practical  men,  I 
have  thought,  as  one  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested  in  having  the  merits  of  the  route  via 
Donaldsonville  fairly  tested,  that  I  would 
draw  up  for  the  use  of  the  committee  a  brief 
and  incomplete  sketch  as  is  herein  presented 
to  them,  being  fully  prepared,  however,  when 
they  may  deem  it  advisable,  to  lay  before 
them  a  more  detailed  statement  of  my 
viewa 

I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  makii^ 
a  survey  of  the  route  adopted  by  the  incor- 
porated company  referred  to;  phms  of  which 
35 
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Burvey,  and  of  others  representing  the  entire 
route  as  suggested,  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
oommittee,  should  they  feel  disposed  to  in- 
spect Uiem.— (J?y  A,  J,  Powell,) 

RAILROADS  IN   LOUISIANA.-.Pbo- 
jEOT  OF  A  Railroad  feom  Yicksbubg,  yia 

MONROK  AND  ShEEYKPOBT,  THBOUOH  THB  In- 

TXEiOE  OF  Texas,  suBMinBD  bt  ths  Dslk- 

OATION  OF  NOBTHEBN  LOUISIANA.     RkPO&T. — 

This  road  has  been  projected  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
of  Louiaiana,  and  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
middle  portions  of  Texas,  securing  their  trade 
to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  to  add  another 
section  to  a  great  national  road.  It  will  pass 
through  a  tier  of  parishes  in  this  state,  con 
taining  over  four  millions  of  acres  of  ridi,  fer- 
tile land,  fully  equal  to  the  best  lands  in  the 
world  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  whole  of 
this  land  is  arable,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  inconsiderable  portion  subject 
to  annual  inundation.  These  parishes  now 
produce  about  130,000  bags  of  cottoa  With- 
out the  aid  of  a  railroad  this  amount  is  not 
Ukely  to  be  increased.  Indeed,  nothing  but 
the  unsurpassed  fertility  of  the  soil  could  sus- 
tain their  present  population,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  means  for  getting  their  produce 
to  market,  and  obtaining  their  supphes,  than 
if  afforded  by  small  streams  of  water,  unna- 
vigable  for  many  months  in  the  year,  and 
which,  at  best,  meet  the  demands  of  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  coimtry  in  question. 
Take,  as  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  the 
parish  of  Oaddo,  whidi  is  more  favorably  sit- 
uated for  navigation  than  any  other  of  the 
northern  parishes  For  several  monthe  during 
the  year  just  closed  the  good  people  of  this 
parish  have  been  six  weelu  from  New-Orleans 
*'  in  due  course  of  mail**  Flour  has  been  selline 
at  |12  per  bbL ;  bacon,  16  cts. ;  sug^  and  oo^ 
fee,  12  and  14  cts. ;  lard,25  cts.,  and  other  family 
supplies  in  proportioa  Merchants  have  hauled 
their  goods  from  the  Mississippi,  in  wagons, 
and  commenced  selling  them  about  the  time 
their  bills  for  the  purchase  of  them  began  to 
fiill  due.  Other  goods,  purchased  for  the 
Shreveport  marked  have  been  met  at  New- 
Orleans,  shipped  up  the  Mississippi,  and  opened 
at  various  points  on  that  river,  in  markets  un- 
aoited  to  their  quality,  and  forced  sales  made 
to  sustain,  if  possible,  Uie  credit  of  the  purcha- 
ser. The  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  parish  is  at 
this  time  under  shelter  at  the  gin  houses,  or 
locked  up  in  the  warehooaes  at  Shreveport, 
waiting  a  rise  in  Red  River.  These  extrava- 
gant prices — ^these  ruinous  delays — ^this  unna- 
tand  course  of  trade,  and  general  derangement 
of  business  calculations,  return  upon  us  with 
the  regularity  of  the  business  seasons,  and 
must  continue  to  recur  so  long  as  our  only  de- 
pendence is  upon  the  uncertain  navigation  of 
Red  River.  Even  with  all  these  disadvanta- 
ges, the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this  pariah  has 


induced  its  ra^Nd  settlement  The  Indian 
were  removed  so  late  as  1889,  and  the  samo 
year  the  lands  were  offered  for  sale  by  the 
government  The  parish  bow  contains  six 
thousand  slaves.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
have  been  brought  into  cultivatioo ;  and  she 
will  send  to  market  this  year,  ae  the  prodooe 
of  her  own  soil,  twelve  thousand  bags  of  coi* 
ton.  Shreveport,  which  is  marked  out  by  itv 
geographical  position  as  the  centre  of  trade, 
not  only  for  this  parish,  but  for  a  vast  exteni 
of  country  to  the  west  of  it  in  Texas,  has  • 
population  of  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants^ 
and  is  the  secood  place  in  the  state  in  point  of 
commercial  importance.  The  trade  betweeD 
Shreveport  and  New-Orleans  alrewfy  amoonte 
to  several  millions.  But  the  planters  of  Gadda 
parish,  and  the  enterprising  merchants  of 
Shreveport,  are  struggling  asainst  adverse  dr^ 
cumstanoes,  under  the  weignt  of  whidb  tbej 
must  finally  yidd,  unless  some  sdieme  b  de^ 
vised  for  their  relief  There  are  191,000  aonea 
of  uncultivated  land  in  this  parish,  held  \j 
private  citizens,  and  a  lai^ge  amount  still  un- 
sold by  the  ^vemment  When  a  fiur  pro- 
portion of  this  shaU  have  been  brought  mta 
cultivation,  Caddo  parish  will  send  one  hoa- 
dred  thousand  bags  of  cotton  to  market  The 
limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  a  detailed 
statistical  statement  of  eadi  of  the  parishea 
through  which  the  road  is  projected  ;  and  we 
have  selected  Oaddo,  because  it  is  about  an 
average  parish  in  size,  present  wealth,  and  pro- 
duction— and  because  more  favorably  sitaatod 
than  most  of  the  other  parishes ;  tJbe  £scU  in 
regard  to  it  demonstrate  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  railroad  conmiunication  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  its  continued  prosperity.  Other  -otr 
rishes^  as  Bossier,  Claiboume,  and  Bienvulcv 
equally  fertile  in  lands,  are  still  more  isolated 
in  position,  and  nmst  remain  almost  wholly 
undeveloped  and  worthless  to  the  state,  unless 
aided  by  railroad  eommunicatioa  This  road 
would  speedil;|r  develop  this  whole  region  of 
country ;  and  if  built,  it  is  a  very  moderate 
and  sober  calculation  to  say,  that  within  «x 
years  these  parishes  would  send  New-Orleans 
four  hundred  thousand  bags  of  oottoa  Bui 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  trade  based 
upon  its  produce,  are  not  the  only  elements  of 
wealth  tnis  road  will  develop.  Contiguous  to 
the  route  are  large  and  extensive  forests  of  val- 
uable pine  timber.  Upon  the  water-conrses 
which  unite  to  form  the  l^Arbane,  and  those 
which  empty  into  the  Dogdemoaia,  and  Black 
Lake  waters,  Ac,  are  good  water  privileges, 
whidi  may  fa«  used  to  propel  macfaiaery.  T\m 
country  is  not,  therefore,  ukely  to  remain  en- 
tirely rural,  but  extensive  manuiiMtories  wiO 
spring  up  along  the  road,  and  add  another  ele- 
ment to  the  w^th  and  prosperity  of  our  stat& 
These  advantages,  so  feebly  set  forth,  might 
be  deemed  suffiaent  to  engage  the  attentkn 
of  this  Convention,  and  secure  its  &vorable  no 
tice;  but  the  project  loeka  beyond  tibe  Unite 
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t>f  oar  own  &tate,  and  propoces  to  penetrate 
the  heart  of  Texas  between  the  d2d  and  33d 
parallels  of  latitude,  to  open  up  the  vast  re- 
sources of  that  immense  country-,  and  secure 
to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  always  flow 
from  enlarged  views  and  a  liberal  policy. 
Here  are  thirty  organized  counties,  partially 
settled,  coveting  as  many  thousand  square 
miles,  and  containing  not  far  from  twenty  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land.   These  counties  produce 
at  present  about  fifty  thousand  bogs  of  cotton. 
More  than  half  of  this  is  grown  in  six  of  these 
counties,  most  conveniently  situated  to  the  nav- 
igation of  Red  River.     The  other  forty- four 
counties  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  stoek  busi- 
ness, and  exported  during  the  past  season  not 
far  from  fifty  thousand  head  of  beef  cattle, 
and  twenty  thousand  head  of  sheep.    This 
busmess has  been foundprofitable, and  is  rap- 
idly on  the  increase.    To  this  may  be  added 
for  peltries  $200,000,  and  $30,000  for  bees- 
wax.    Some  of  these  counties  are  erecting 
mills,  and  already  produce  considerable  quan- 
tities of  flour,  which,  however,  is  consumed  in 
the  country.    To  find  a  market,  this  flour  is 
hauled  two  and  three  hundred  miles  in  wag- 
ons.     Northern  Texas    is  one  of  the  best 
wheat  growing  Countries  on  the  continent 
The  average  crop  is  said  to  be  thirty  bushels 
per  acre  of  a  very  superior  quality.    And  it 
IB  worthy  of  remark,  that,  aided  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  contemplated  raihxMul,  this 
country  would  put  down  flour  in  New-Orleans 
one  month  earner  than  it  is  possible  for  any 
part  of  the  country  to  do  from  which  she  now 
draws  her  supplies.  The  importations  of  goods, 
groceries,  and  family  supplies,  into  this  coun- 
try, may  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
their  exports.    The  wants  of  this  people  are 
so  urgent,  that  their  purchases  have  no  other 
limit  than  their  ability  to  pay.    In  these  esti- 
mates we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those 
counties  in  Texas,  the  northern  boundary  of 
which  reaches  beyond  the  32d  degree  of  lat- 
itude, and  which  are  pretty  well  advanced  in 
settlement.     To  our  other  estimates  should 
be  added,  a  trade  carried  on  with  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Indian  nations,  which  now  finds 
a  channel  through  Red  River,  and  amounts  at 
present  to  about  $200,000,  and  is  susceptible 
of  a  large  increase.    If  we  look  to  the  extent 
of  this  country,  and  its  capabilities  of  future 
improvement,  we  shall  see  tnat  it  can  no  longer 
be  neglected,  unless  we  are  determined  to  lie 
down  in  idleness  and  poverty,  in  utter  disre- 
gard to  the  sources  of  wealth  wliich  the  bounty 
of  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach. 
Probably  no  other  spot  upon  the  globe,  of  the 
same  extent,  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of 
rich  and  fertile  land  as  the  region  of  country 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.    The  road 
will  scarcely  pass  over  a  section  of  land  that 
will  not  reward  the  labor  of  the  husbandman 
and  contribute  to  its  business  and  support 
Who  can  calculate  the  future  of  this  country, 


and  tell  what  it  shall  be,  when  its  productive 
resources  shall  have  been  fully  developed  by 
a  judicious  system  of  railways  ?  We  have  not 
even  mentioned  all  the  Known  sources  of 
wealth  which  it  contains.  In  some  of  the 
counties  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone, 
mines  of  salt,  stone  coal,  and  iron  ore ;  and  not 
far  beyond  the  western  limit  of  the  country 
indicated,  are  mountains,  said  to  abound  in  tlia 
precious  metals,  silver,  gold,  and  platina.  The 
natural  advantages  of  this  countiy  are  becom- 
ing more  generadly  known ;  and  there  is,  in 
consequence,  an  immense  tide  of  emigration 
pouring  into  it  the  present  season;  and  not 
only  is  the  number  of  emigrants  very  much  in- 
creased, but  they  are  of  a  better  class,  and  take 
with  them  a  much  larger  amount  of  negro  pro> 
pert^.  So  that  the  population,  wealth,  pro> 
duce,  and  trade  of  this  country  are  increasing 
in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cotton  grown  in  these  counties 
is  sent  to  this  dty  at  an  average  cost  of  $4  per 
bag.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  co?t  of  trans- 
porting cotton  to  market  so  far  exceeds  the 
profits  of  planting  that  it  is  not  attempted 
and  should  the  present  low  prices  continue 
and  the  building  of  this  road  be  delayed  a  few 
years,  planting  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  ne- 
groes removednear  the  Gulf  in  western  Texas. 
These  people  receive  their  supplies  at  the 
same  heavy  cost  for  transportation,  and  this 
double  tax  necessarily  makes  them  very  small 
consumers. 

There  is  another  view  which  the  undersigned 
have  taken  of  this  route.  It  is  projected  on 
the  same  line  of  latitude  with  Charleston, 
Montgomery,  Vicksburg,  Monroe,  Shreveport, 
Mar^all,  Dallas,  £1  Paso,  and  San  Diego.  If 
ever  the  Atlantic  is  connected  with  the  Paci- 
fic by  railway,  it  must  be  upon  this  line.  No 
other  route  presents  so  few  obstacles,  or  com 
bines  so  many  advantages.  It  is  central  in 
geographical  position,  crosses  the  continent  at 
the  narrowest  point,  is  far  enough  south  to 
avoid  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter,  and  far 
enough  north  to  strike  the  rivers  which  empty 
into  the  Gulf  at  practicable  crossings.  It  wiU 
best  accommodate  the  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  to  it  cities  and  states,  north,  east, 
and  south,  must  all  come,  who  seek  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  trade  of  California. 
When  the  connection  shall  have  been  formed 
between  Jackson  and  Montgomery,  this  great 
central  road  will  be  connected  with  all  the 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States ;  and  like 
the  great  central  artery  of  the  human  body,  it 
will  infuse  life  and  vigor  into  every  one  of  its 
branches,  and  animate  with  health  the  remot- 
est members  of  this  great  confederated  body 
of  states.  The  section  of  this  route  which 
more  immediately  engages  the  attention  of 
the  undersigned,  is  deemed  entirely  practica- 
ble. Steps  have  been  taken  to  procure  a  sur- 
vey of  the  route ;  but  as  this  nas  not  been 
done,  we  ar^happy  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
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the  conyeotion  the  opinion  of  Profeasor  For- 
fihey,  giren  in  the  oorreepondence  below. 

'*Nxw-0&LXANa»  Jaa  5, 1862. 
"  Bkab  Sib  : 

**  You  are  informed  that  the  friends  of  in- 
ternal improyement  in  the  northern  part  of 
Louisiana,  haye  projected  a  railroad  from 
Vicksburg  across  the  state,  by  way  of  Mon- 
xx)e  and  Shreyeport  The  information  which 
has  been  collected,  leads  the  friends  of  the 
road  to  beUeye  that  no  great  difficulties  pre- 
sent themseWes  on  the  route,  and  that,  taking 
the  whole  line  together,  it  will  be  an  easy 
one.  You  are  also  aware  that,  by  orders  of 
the  goyemment,  a  route  has  been  suryeyed, 
quite  recently,  from  Lake  Proyidence  to  Ful- 
ton, and  it  b  understood  a  low  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  cont  of  this  road.  I  belieye 
you  once  suryeyed  the  route  to  Alexandria 
a  little  lower  down  than  Monroe.  You  also 
haye  intimate  |knowledge  of  this  whole  re- 
gion of  country. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  practicability  of 
the  proposed  route!  And,  if  it  will  not 
trouble  you  too  much,  furnish  a  roiu^h  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  cost  of  the  road  t 

*'Haye  the  friends  of  this  enterprise  select- 
ed the  best  route  to  cross  the  state,  and  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  northern  parishes! 
Or  is  there  any  better  or  more  practicable 
route! 

**  Your  early  attention  to  this  is  solicited, 
and  wiU  mudi  oblige  the  undersigned,  and 
many,  the  friends  of  internal  improyement  in 
our  state.  Yexy  respectfully,  Ac 

«  0.  Q.  Young." 

"Oabboixton,  La.,  Jan.  6, 1862. 

**Da.0.a.  Young: 

*'  Oeab  Sib, — Your  note  of  yesterday  is  at 
hand,  asking  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the 

Sracticability  of  constructing  a  railroad  from 
hreyeport,  on  the  Red  Riyer,  to  Yicksbuiig, 
on  the  MissiBsippi,  yia  Monroe  on  the  Oua- 
chita. 

"  The  questions  yon  ask  I  shall  answer,  as 
I  suppose,  of  course,  they  were  intended 
purely  as  a  professional  matter,  without  en- 
tering into  questions  regardmg  its  utility, 
whi<£  are,  doubtless,  better  understood  by 
yourselyes  than  I  could  present  them. 

**  I  answer  as  to  practicability,  that  there 
18  on  the  whole  route  nothing  approaching 
Tery  near  to  the  impracticable. 

**This  line  would  be  180  miles  long,  and 
would  keep  within  ten  miles  of  the  same 
parallel,  namely,  latitude  thirty-two  degrees 
thirty  minutes^  all  the  way. 

"  Commencing  on  the  east  bank  of  Red 
Biyer,  opposite  to  Shreyeport,  the  best  route 
would  cross  the  Bayou  Bodcan,  below  the 


lake,  two  or  three  miles,  and  inrRie  a  Im, 
nearly  direct,  to  Minden  on  the  Danchete: 
thence  deflecting  a  little  northward,  to  ayoid 
the  broken  lands  about  the  head  watera  of 
the  Black  Lake  Bayou,  it  would  pursne  the 
summit  ridge  nearly  due  east,  between  the 
waters  of  the  B'Arbonne  on  tiie  north,  tad 
the  Dogdemona  and  Castor  on  the  south; 
and  without  crossing  a  single  stream  lam 
enough  to  haye  a  name,  in  76  miles,  wodd 
reach  the  Ouachita  riyer,  oppomte  Monroe^ 
in  precisely  the  same  latitude  with  Slireye- 
port 

"  From  Monroe,  the  best  line  would  cod- 
tinue  eastward,  not  fu*  from  the  township 
line  of  T.  7,  8,  north,  crossing  the  I^owdie 
Bayou  and  Boeuf  Riyer,  a  little  south  of  the 
extreme  south  comer  of  the  Bastrc^  Grant, 
the  Bayou  Macon,  and  Joe's  Bayou,  m  the 
middle  of  T.  7,  and  thence  run  along  the 
bank  of  the  latter  to  the  nearest  bend  of  the 
Tensas  riyer:  along  the  bank  of  the  Tensai^ 
and  across  its  bend,  the  line  would  cross  that 
riyer  at  or  near  the  north  line  of  T.  6,  and  the 
RoundawayBayou  at  Richmond,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Walnut  Bayou ;  and  thence  east- 
ward, the  line  would  reach  the  riyer  bank,  on 
the  Mississippi,  at  some  place  between 
Young's  Pomt  and  the  estate  of  Genoal 
Dunlap^thence  it  would  keep  near  the  bank 
of  the  riyer  to  a  point  opposite  Yicksborg. 

''The  ereatest  difficulties  on  this  route  are 
not  in  tlie  construction  of  a  railway  track 
upon  firm  ground,  without  any  coosuienihle 
ezcayation  or  embankment  This  may  be 
done  at  the  minimnm^  or  near  the  nunimom 
cost  of  railway  construction.  The  abondanes 
of  timber  on  the  way  at  nearly  every  portioii 
of  the  line,  and  the  slight  grades  require^ 
giye  ample  assurance  of  this. 

"  The  true  difficulties  consist,  first,  in  the 
bridges  or  crossings  of  seyeral  laiKe  atreams; 
and,  second,  in  the  character  of  the  oyer- 
flowed  region  to  be  crossed. 

"  1st  nfliere  will  be  fiye  first  dasa  bridges 
to  be  constructed  on  the  route ;  and  if  bnflt 
in  such  substantial  manner  as  are  oommoo 
on  similar  streams,  they  must  cost  a  soa 
equal  to  about  six  miles  of  road  each ;  and 
three  bridges  of  the  second  cUus^  equal  each 
to  two  miles  of  road,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated in  all  as  increasbg  the  cost  of  the 
whole  road  aboye  the  mmimnm^  %  enni  qqi 
less  than  ^360,000. 

"The  next  difficulty  is  a  much  less  ooa 
as  to  increased  cost  It  would  require  that 
the  road  should  be  built  on  tressel-wcik, 
through  the  Lafourche  swamp^  through  Ba]raa 
Macon  and  Tensas  swamps,  a  distance  which 
I  cannot  venture  to  name  withoat  an  a^oal 
survey. 

**  But  this  necessity  results  fit>m  the  Erec- 
tion of  the  route,  which  is  at  right  anglee  to 
the  trend  of  the  alluvial  planes,  and  heoos 
across  the  drainage.     Oontinuons  emhaak- 
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meBts  cannot  ba  coaatracted  without  mani- 
ieat  injury  to  the  drainage  of  the  country. 

**  Tresael-work,  for  elevations  of  8  to  6  leet, 
would  increase  the  nuaimum  cost  of  the 
road  aboat  20  per  cent  per  mile,  for  the 
oumber  of  miles  so  constructed.  It  is  a 
Tague  estimate,  but  I  suppose  that  $50,000 
would  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  this  con- 
tingency. 

**  According  to  this  estimate,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed in  general  terms  that 

180  miles  railroad  trade,  culverts, 

and  stations $1,800,000 

S  bridges,  first  and  second  class...  S50/)00 
20  miks  tressel-work,  ^ 50,000 


Total  probable  cost  of  the  road. .  .$2,200,000 

"  I  must  beg,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will 
take  these  as  crude  opinions,  based  upon  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  true, 
but  without  any  surveys  upon  the  route  you 
designate;  andT  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
have  these  opinions  arrayed  against  any 
others  resulting  from  careail  surveys  in  the 
future,  made  by  myself  or  other  competent 
engineers. 

**  Yeiy  £uthfully  your  obedient  servant, 
**  Caleb  Ot.  Forsbkt, 

"  Civil  Engineer." 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
terestea  in  a  most  direct  and  unmistakable 
manner  in  the  construction  of  this  road.  Its 
treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico,  and  its  obli- 
gations to  protect  its  own  citizens,  require 
a  line  of  mihtary  poets  to  be  kept  up  on  the 
frontiers  of  Texas  and  Mexica  Five  regi- 
ments of  soldiers  are  now  stationed  upon 
these  lines,  and  the  number  will  probably  be 
increased  this  winter  to  eight  The  trans- 
portation of  supplies  to  these  stations  will 
make  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  render  indispensable  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  army.  From  data  fuiTiLshed  the  un- 
dersigned from  reliable  sources,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  form  such  estimates  as  to 
place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  mere  freight 
and  transportation  of  supplies  to  these  sta- 
tions will  cost  the  government  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  annually.  We  are  aware 
that  this  statement  will  startle  persons  im- 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 
But  the  estimate  is  below  the  actual  cost. 
The  Secretary  of  War  mentions  that  more 
than  forty  dollars  has  been  paid  on  tho  trans- 
portation of  a  barrel  of  flour.  In  one  instance 
the  government  engaged  a  man  to  haul  sup* 
plies  from  St  Antonio  to  £1  Paso,  at  $16  60, 
who  threw  up  the  contract  as  a  bad  bargain. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  federal 
government  will  be  profited.  With  the  fa- 
cilities which  the  road  would  afford  for  con- 


centrating her  forces,  the  country  may  give 
its  citizens  a  fur  more  efficient  protectioa 
with  a  reduced  number  of  soldiera  Indeed^ 
a  railroad  would  develop  a  population  which, 
in  a  few  years,  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  these  stations  at  alL  This 
was  the  effect  in  our  own  state  of  opening 
the  navigatioo  of  Red  River.  More  than 
this,  the  same  population  would  become  ooo- 
sumers  of  imported  goods,  paying  duty,  and 
thus  the  roaa  will  augment  the  reyenue  of 
the  government,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
lessens  its  expenditures.  The  people  alon^ 
this  road  are  alive  to  the  subject.  Enthusi- 
astic meetings  have  been  held  in  many  of 
the  parishes  in  northern  Louisiana,  and  the 
counties  mentioned  in  Texas,  in  all  of  which 
the  people  have  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  its  immediate  construction.  In  addition; 
large  conventions  have  been  held  in  Shreve- 
port,  Monroe,  Marshall,  and  Palestine,  in 
which  delegates  representing  quite  a  number 
of  parishes  and  counties  have  conferred,  and 
united  in  giving  expression  to  the  public  sen- 
timent Such  IS  the  state  of  feeling  upon 
the  subject,  that  private  citizens  have  offered 
to  donate  a  portion  of  their  land  to  secure  the 
building  of  the  road.  In  submitting  this  re- 
port, the  undersigned  would  conclude  it  by 
recommending  the  construction  of  this  road, 
as  important  to  a  numerous  people,  inhabit- 
ing a  lar^e  and  extensive  region  of  country, 
prolific  m  sources  of  wealth,  situated  m 
northern  Louisiana,  in  middle,  western,  north- 
ern, and  eastern  Texas.  That  it  is  important 
to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  as  opening  a 
channel  through  which  she  may  secure  to 
herself  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  country 
in  question — a  trade  which  at  present  amounts 
to  several  millions,  and  which  is  susceptible 
of  an  indefinite  increase.  The  interest  whidi 
the  undersigned  feels  upon  this  subject  in- 
duces a  pause  here — to  observe  tliat  the  po- 
sition wnich  New-Orleans  now  occupies,  in 
regard  to  this  trade,  is  one  of  peril.  Unless 
some  artificial  means  be  devised  to  facilitate 
and  cheapen  transportation  to  and  from  that 
portion  of  this  country  lying  west  of  Shreve- 
port,  its  entire  trade  will  soon  be  diverted 
into  other  channels. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Texas  will 
look  with  favor  upon  this  route.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  that  a  lai^e  number  of 
her  most  populous  counties  have  held  meet- 
ings and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  it,  and 
instructea  their  representatives  accordingly. 
We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  Texas 
will  not  permit  her  territory  to  be  penetrated 
by  a  railroad  on  the  east,  south  of  the  82d 
degree  of  latitude,  and  she  will  look  with  in- 
difference upon  any  project  that  does  not 
connect  her  W  a  direct  hue  with  the  Missis^ 
sippi  river.  To  do  this,  the  road  must  cross 
Red  river  at  Shreveport,  for  there  is  no  other 
practicable  crossing  for  more  than  three  bun- 
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dred  milea.  A  road  through  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  Texas,  to  Little  Rock  and 
Memphis,  might,  indeed,  cross  the  rirer  at 
Fulton.  This  road  has  aheadj  been  spoken 
of.  It  is  an  important  route,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  ultimately  be  built,  but  it  can  never 
compete  for  the  transportation  of  cotton  with 
a  road  running  to  Yicksburg.  But  to  return. 
The  information  already  given  in  this  report, 
touching  the  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  it  shall  run,  shows  thb  road  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  as  open- 
rag  up  to  her  a  new  and  abundant  source, 
from  which  she  may  supply  herself  with 
beef,  mutton,  flour,  and  other  articles  of 
living,  of  a  superior  quality,  at  reduced  prices, 
whereby  she  may  greatly  cheapen  tne  ex- 

Senses  of  living  of  her  citizens,  and  reduce 
le  price  of  fare  at  her  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  which  will  operate  to  produce  a  rapid 
increase  of  her  population,  both  transient  and 
permanent  This  road  is  important  to  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  because  it  will  procure 
the  settlement  of  four  millions  of  acres  of 
her  vacant  land,  and  add  within  a  few  years 
twenty  millions  to  the  amount  of  her  taxable 
property.  It  is  important  to  the  federal 
government,  because  it  will  save  her  half  a 
million  annually  in  the  cost  of  transporting 
supplies  to  her  soldiers  on  the  frontiers  of 
Texas  and  Mexico.  Fmally,  this  road  is 
deemed  important  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, as  forming  a  part  of  that  great  central 
trunk  which  shall  belt  the  contfbent,  and 
with  which  all  other  roads  on  the  continent 
must  connect  to  perfect  the  system. 

O.  G.  Young, 
Ohaiiman  of  the  Delegation  fh>m  Northern 
Looiaiana. 

RAILROAD  CONNECTION  BETWEEN 
LOUISIANA  AND  TEXAS.— Louisiana  and 
TfexAS  Railroad  — -  or  how  New-Orleans 

SHALL  FIND  SOURCES   OF  ABUNDANT  "WeALTD  IN 
THE  FUTURE  TO  ATONE  FOR  ALL  OF  HER  LoSSES.* 

— Whilst  the  people  of  New-Orleans  have 

*  At  tbe  time  this  was  written.  It  waa  tuiderstood 
ttiatthe  Opelousaa  Railroad  would  seek  a  connection 
with  Texaa  aoroawhere  ob  tbe  paraHel  of  SI'',  and  it 
waa  so  declared  in  the  circular  for  the  conyeution 
•oon  aaer  held  at  BurkevUle,  Texas.  We  regarded 
tbe  projection  unfortunate  fVom  the  nature  of  the 
country  to  be  passed,  and  thought  that  a  Texas  road 
should  be  entertained  aa  a  separate  propoeilion,  run- 
ning on  the  parallel  of  about  32^.  In  this  view  we 
visited  Shreveport^  organized  a  meeting,  and  explain- 
ed the  views  subsequently  embodied  in  this  article. 
Our  action  was  misconatmed  and  aiisiepresented  by 
tome,  and  it  waa  said  we  were  opposed  to  ttia  Opelou- 
fas  road.  The  charge  was  groundless,  since  we  had 
previously  advocated  it,and  it  nereronce  entered  into 
•ur  head  that  a  road  from  Red  River  would  be  at  all 
antagonialie.  On  the  contrary,  Opelousas  could  be 
at  once  connected  with  it  by  a  short  road  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  to  Alexandria.  The  Justness  of  our  riews 
has  since  been  sust^ned  by  the  action  of  the  Opelon- 
ns  company,  in  changing  their  ronte  into  Texas  to 
a  aoch  more  northwaraJly  llney  ai»d  ifitj  will  with- 


been  casting  about  for  a  plank  whereon  t» 
save  themselves  in  the  general  shipwreck 
impending  over  the  city,  in  the  contests  of 
more  enterprisine  rivals  for  the  commerce 
of  the  west,  and  have  projected  two  great 
works  of  internal  improvement  to  connect 
them  with  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Opelonsas^  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  railroad  more 
important,  if  any  thing,  than  either  in  its 
results,  and  equally  practicable,  connretin^ 
some  point  of  permanent  naviffation  on  Red 
River  vnth  the  toaters  of  the  THnity,  in  Thuu, 
has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The 
first  suggestion  of  such  a  road,  as  an  inde> 
pendent  proposition,  emanated  from  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Shreveport^  but  a  few 
days  ago,  (see  August  No.  Rev.)  and  it  is 
impossible  that  any  one  can  rise  irom  a  can- 
dia  and  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the 
subject,  without  the  conviction  that  it  is  a 
work  in  which  the  people  of  this  city  and 
state  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest. 

The  grounds  for  assuming  some  point  oa 
Red  River  as  the  Louisiana  terminus,  rather 
than  Opelousas,  which  has  hitherto  been 
suggested,  are,  that  the  road  wDl  then  pass, 
in  its  whole  extent,  through  a  richer  and 
more  prolific  country,  will  bridge  the  rivers 
at  higner  and  less  diifficult  points,  will  be 
less  in  distance  to  the  Trinity,  and  through 
more  thickly  settled  regions ;  and,  what  it 
of  more  importance,  vul  be  protected  frtm 
tlie  competition  of  the  gvlf  citiet  of  Texas,  af- 
ter the  improvement  of  the  rivers  of  thai 
state,  or  tne  construction  of  any  railroads 
she  may  project  in  the  direction  of  her  sea 
coast 

Whether  the  point  on  Red  River  be 
Shreveport,  Natchitoches,  or  Alexandria,  or 
still  lower  down,  is  unimportant  at  present, 
and  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  activi- 
ty evidencea  by  either  of  them,  or  upon 
future  improvements  in  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  From  any  of  those  points  cotton 
can  be  brought  to  New-Orleans  on  steam- 
boats the  greater  part  of  the  year,  should 


out  doubt  reach  ShreTCport,  tbe  point  of  mr  depaii* 
ure.  How  adrantageous  wonld  it  be  to  bectn  from 
Shreveport  to  build  weal,  aa  well  aa  to  build  in  tte 
same  direction  ftom  New-Orleans !  Every  nsile  west 
of  Shreveport  will  bring  new  teade  to  us,  and  we 
shtdl  thus  forestall  the  movements  which  OalresUn 
may  be  making  in  that  quarter.  Eveokoally,  w« 
have  little  doubt,  a  road  wUl  be  bviil  ftoaa  tke  Mia< 
sisaippl  immedtaUljf  south  of  Bed  rivcx*  whexe  it  is 
admitted  a  route  exists,  dree  fh>m  all  danger  of  over> 
flow,  on  the  shortest  line  to  Texaa.  Tbia  road  wHI 
croea  the  Misriasippl  at  that  peint,  and  eonaect  witli 
the  Jackson  rtMui  in  some  of  its  branebca,  and  pio- 
duce  and  travel  will  be  landed  in  tiie  heart  of  the  old 
Second  Municipality.  Now,  however,  that  the  **  rrted 
tax  **  makes  the  road  a  certainty,  we  ajre  preparei^ 
and  so  ought  every  good  citizen  to  be,  to  unite  wilk 
the  present  companv  heart  and  soul,  and,  witbonl  oae 
single  Jar,  press  irito  them  a  road  to  Opelonns  and 
to  Texas  upon  any  route  whatever  whlA  mt^  W 
decided  upon.    We  pledge  tUs  cordlaUj . 
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the  sopplj  be  Iftre^J  increased,  at  from  50 
to  76  cenU  per  bade — ^present  freights  being 
fomewbat  bigher. 

To  the  terminus  eeleeted  on  Red  Biver,  a 
branch  of  the  Opelousas  road,  on  its  com- 
pletion, would  be  constr acted,  so  as  to  offer 
to  travel  and  freight  a  choice  of  routes  to 
New-Orleans,  to  oe  determined  by  their 
relative  speed  and  cheapness. 

The  projected  road  ou^ht,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  be  kept  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent proposition  from  that  to  Opelousas, 
though  both  may  in  the  event  be  connect- 
ed. It  must  rett  entirely  upon  Us  own  merits^ 
and  is  capable  of  an  entirely  isolated  exist- 
ence. By  keeping  them  apart,  the  want  of 
success  in  either  will  by  no  means  jeopard 
the  other.  They  may  bloth  be  begun  at  the 
same  moment,  and  proceed  pari  passu  to 
completioiL 

Whilst  New-Orleans  is  losing  her  trade 
upon  so  many  points,  and  must  have  in  the 
future  little  reliance  upon  the  northwest,  it 
becomes  her,  if  possible,  to  open  new  chan- 
nels of  enterprise.  Texas  presents  a  virgin 
field,  which,  if  she  is  wise,  will  more  than 
compensate  for  all  her  losses.  Few  persons 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  resources  of 
Texas,  and  the  important  position  she  is 
destined  to  attain  in  the  confederacy.  To 
secure  for  our  city  an  intimate  commercial 
relationship  with  her  would  be  a  master- 
stroke of  policy ;  but  unless  it  is  speedily 
done,  in  the  increase  of  the  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse, Texas  will  have  a  nearer  connec- 
tion with  New-York  than  with  Louisiana  1 

The  area  of  Texas  is  about  400,000  souare 
miles,  a  territory  five  times  as  large  as  New- 
England,  and  asiarge  as  all  the  other  south- 
ern states  put  together.  Her  immense  prai- 
ries, alluvial  bottoms  and  canebrakes  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  the  most  prolific  soil 
for  the  cultivation  of  every  southern  staple. 
Her  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  Louisiana 
or  Mississippi,  and  her  forests  and  timbered 
lands  altogether  unrivalled.  Cotton  of  the 
finest  quality  is  an  abundant  product  in 
almost  every  part,  and  with  the  necessary 
labor  her  annual  yield  will  soon  exceed  that 
of  any  other  state.  In  the  level  regions, 
near  the  coast,  sugar  lands  exist  of  finest 
quality.  Tobacco,  equal  to  Cuban,  is  almost 
indigenous.  The  same  of  indigo.  Indian 
com  in  great  profusion  is  gathered,  two 
orops  in  the  year,  Wheat,  superior  to  any 
in  the  world,  can  be  grown  without  practi- 
cal limit,  and  with  proper  mills,  Texas  could 
supply  a  large  portion  of  the  demands  of 
our  market.    Tne  supply  of  cattle  is  alto- 

f  ether  unlimited,  and  already  thousands  of 
ead  constantly  stock  our  markets.  These 
are  but  the  leading  items.  There  is  silver 
ore  at  San  Saba,  gold  upon  the  Atoyac,  iron 
in  various  positions,  lead,  copper,  <fi:c.  A 
mU  lake  is  worked  near  the  Rio  Grande. 


This  splendid  domain  has  hitherto  scarce- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  our  people. 
During  the  independence  of  Texas,  so  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  permanency  of  her  government^  that 
immigration  and  public  wealth  were  not 
likely  to  thrive.  To  this  succeeded  war, 
and  the  golden  hues  of  the  California  bub- 
ble, now  dissipated,  dazzled  all  eyes,  and 
reared  up  for  Texas  a  rival  which  at  once 
deprived  her  of  her  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness. 

It  is  but  two  years  since  the  reaction  be- 
gan, and  already  the  most  brilliant  pros- 
pects are  openeoL  Immigrants  of  the  best 
class,  from  all  of  the  southern  states,  with 
their  capital  and  slaves,  have  been  pouring 
in  a  constant  stream  into  the  state.  They 
have  entered  by  the  seaports,  or  overland 
in  great  caravans.  In  the  short  period  of 
twelve  months,  not  less  than  60,000  per- 
sons, about  half  of  whom  are  blacks,  have 
ascended  the  Red  river  from  New-Orleans, 
or  have  crossed  that  stream  at  the  numer- 
ous crossings  at  and  above  Alexandria.  We 
may  suppose,  at  least,  20,000  to  have  enter- 
ed by  tne  Gulf  ports,  which  would  give  an 
increase  of  33  1-8  per  cent  to  the  popula- 
tion in  one  year.  The  tide  continues  to 
flow,  and  but  a  few  years  will  show  the 
state  foremost  in  all  the  south,  if  not  in  all 
the  Union.  Most  of  these  immigrants  have 
settled  in  the  vicinities  of  the  Sabine  and 
the  Trinity. 

This  is  the  domain  whose  trade  we  would 
attract  to  New-Orleans^  but  which,  by  our 
supineness,  we  shall  perhaps  for  ever  lose. 
New-York  had  scarcely  a  brighter  or  more 
glorious  prospect  before  her  when  she  pro- 
jected her  great  canal  to  the  lakes.  Yet 
New-Orleans  will  talk  and  sleep  until  this 
prize,  too,  has  for  ever  escaped  ner  grasp. 

The  country  between  the  Sabine  and  the 
Trinity  rivers,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  the 
recent  emigration,  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  produce  300,000  bales  of  cotton, 
every  one  of  which  might  be  diverted  to 
New-Orleans  by  the  construction  of  this  Red 
River  Railroad,  but  every  one  of  which  will 
as  certainly  descend  the  rivers  to  the  Texas 
sea-ports  and  be  carried  off  to  New-York 
without  such  a  road.  Here  is  a  business  of 
^1,500,000  or  $2,000,000  profit  annually, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  New-Orleans  to 
control,  if  she  had  but  the  enterorise  of  a 
Connecticut  clock  village.  In  audition  to 
this  there  will  be  100,000  barrels  of  flour, 
to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  other  pro- 
ducts. The  return  trade  will  be  equally  large. 

To  secure  this,  nothing  further  is  needed 
than  the  construction  of  a  railroad  160  to 
176  miles  in  length,  through  an  almost  level 
and  unobstructed  country,  and  which  will 
not  require  an  outlay  of  more  than  |2,000^- 
000. 
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Can  this  money  be  obtained  f  The  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  contiguous  lands  is  not  ade- 
quate in  any  degree.  Individual  subscrip- 
tions  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  sufficient 
amounts,  such  is  our  deficiency  of  capital 
and  enterprise.  There  are  no  valuable  pub- 
lic lands  in  this  portion  of  Texas.  We  can 
conceive  of  but  one  plan  of  realizing  the 
ways  and  means. 

1.  A  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany by  the  legislature  of  Iiouisiana  to  the 
extent  of  $600,000. 

2.  A  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
poration of  New-Orleans  for  $500,000. 

8.  A  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islature of  Texas  for  $500,000. 

4.  Subscriptions  by  individuals  in  Loui- 
siana and  Texas,  in  money  and  in  lands,  and 
also  by  the  states  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  in 
public  domain,  $500,000. 

L  A  subscription  by  Louisiana  will  re- 
quire a  new  constitution,  it  is  true ;  but  this 
our  necessities  loudly  demand,  and  the  peo- 
ple all  over  the  state  heartily  desire  it  If 
Ijouisiana  would  not  see  herself  dwindle 
into  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  states,  she  will 
have  to  adopt  a  larger  and  more  liberal 
policy.  She  will  have  to  do  that,  in  fact, 
which  almost  every  other  state  is  now  do- 
ing, to  wit :  subscribe  liberally  to  great  pub- 
lic works  connecting  her  with  her  sister 
states.  The  wealth  to  result  will  far  more 
than  compensate.  Individual  subscriptions 
can  effect  nothing.  Half  a.million  to  the 
Texas  road,  half  a  million  to'the  Opelousas, 
and  the  same  amount  to  the  Jackson,  would 


be  but  a  beginning.  A  wise  policy  would 
induce  her  to  contribute  double  that  sum  in 
aid  of  the  various  railroad  projections  in 
which  her  people  have  so  great  an  interest 
Past  failures,  whUst  they  make  us  more  cau- 
tious, should  not  be  the  around  for  present 
inaction.  Failures  are  incident  to  the  b^ 
ginnings  of  all  enterprisea  Our  sister  states 
have  not  been  discouraged.  Alabama  is 
granting  liberally  to  the  Mobile  road.  Mis- 
sissippi proposes  large  subscriptions.  Geor- 
fia  gave  $8,600,000  to  her  roads ;  Maryland 
6,000,000 ;  Pennsylvania  $4,600,000;  New- 
York  $4,000,000 ;  Massachosetts  $6,500,000 ; 
Michigan  $6,000,000;  North  Carolina,  to 
one  road,  $2,000,000 ;  South  Carolina  |1,* 
000,000.  Why  then  shonld  Louisiana  fold 
up  her  arms  in  this  great  age  of  progress  ff 
Let  any  one  answer. 

n.  In  regard  to  New-Orleans,  we  have  to 
make  the  same  remarks.  If  she  is  to  be  a 
great  commercial  mart,  nothing  but  rail- 
roads can  now  make  her  so.  She  will  have 
to  launch  out  millions.  Taxation  will  not 
effect  all  that  is  necessary.  The  city  credit 
must  be  restored  by  some  means,  and  the 
city  bonds  issued.  New-Orleans  is  not 
alone  interested  in  roads  terminating  at  her 
door.  She  must  be  liberal  to  all  around. 
This  is  the  policy  of  every  other  city.  Even 
the  smallest  have  expended  millions^  Taks^ 
in  prooi^  the  following  table,  showing  the 
amount  of  railroad  subscriptions  by  cities — 
their  population  and  exports  and  imports 
in  1848,  to  and  from  foreign  countries— -ex- 
clusive of  coin  and  bullion : 


NAMES  OP  CITIES. 


Mobile  and  country 

Savannah  and  country. . . , 
CharlefltoR  and  country. . , 
Richmond  and  Peteraburg 

Baltimore , 

Pblladelpbia 

New-York 

Boston  and  vicinity 

New-Orleana. 


Popnla- 

tinn  in 

1K48. 


Ain't  stock 

■ubacribed 

and  «xp«Dd. 


18,800 

18,700 

33,000 

36,000 

130,t)00 

325,000 

4!iO,000 

235,000 

132,600 


3,800,000 
4,300,000 
S,  800,000 
12,000,000 
25,000,000 
28,000,000 
38,000,000 


ATcrafc 

amoaut 
per    head. 


155 
130 
96 
93 
80 
65 
160 


Capital  in 

trade  and 

Oomnerce 


5,036,177 
1,849,490 
7,233,850 
6,718,100 
8,484,738 
21,277.419 
61,947,075 


ValMoT 

produce 
expottcd. 


11,927,749 
3,670,415 
8,081,917 
3,681,412 
7,129,7 


VahM 

of 
hnpona. 


419,^6 
217J14 

1,485^399 
215,061 

5,343,643 
112,147,584 


53,351,157,^.525,141 
16,29S;230i  13,419,609|28,II47,707 
26,581  025  40,97i;361l  9.380.429 


III.  Will  Texas  subscribe  any  tbing,  or 
will  she,  in  fact,  regard  the  road  at  all  with 
favor?  We  think  jes.  Though  the  inte- 
rests of  her  eulf  ports  may  be  regarded  as 
opposed,  the  leeliog  of  the  planting  commu- 
nity will  be  in  favor  of  the  road.  It  will 
be  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  reachiug 
the  largest  market  with  the  greatest  capi- 
tal It  will  open  at  once  immense  regions 
to  po]pulation  and  wealth,  and  enhance 
greatly  the  value  of  her  lands.  It  will  fur- 
nish he  only  communicatiofi  which  Texas  can 
ever  have  with  the  Atlantic  states,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  its  storms  and  its  detentions.  In  no 
other  way  can  she  connect  herself  with  the 
great  public  works  of  the  United  States.   In 


no  other  way  can  she  have  access  to  the  inf 
terior  markets  of  the  Union  in  the  event  0| 
war  and  the  blockade  of  the  gult     It  wfl^ 
furnish  the  shortest  and  cheapest  line  o 
travel  to  Washington  and  the  north.    These 
considerations    must   influence  the  Texas 
legislature.    Petty  local  influences  could  not 
bear  against  them.    Truth  must  prevail, 
and  the  charter  may  be  relied  upon.    In 
regard  to  subscription,  the  matter  la  some- 
what  different.    Texas  has  actaally  no  mo- 
ney.   By  scaling  her  debt,  it  is  thought  she 
can  save  rightly  $3,000,000  out  of  the  $10, 
000,000  appropriated  by  Congress.     Could 
she  not  be  induced  to  expend  nidf  of  this  in 

Eromotion  of  railroads,  and  would  not  the 
ouifiiana  road  have  an  equal  elaim  with 
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tnj  otber  t  Should  the  other  pro]>o8ition 
prevail,  i.  e^  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  upon 
the  condition  its  amount  is  expended  by  the 
creditors  on  state  improyements,  woula  not 
the  ease  be  still  stronger  in  our  fayor  ? 

lY.  Out  of  the  public  domain  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas,  a  large  donation  may  be 
safelj  relied  upon,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  holders  of  Texas  lands  on  the  line  or 
route  of  the  road  would  take  large  stocks, 
payable  in  labor  or  in  lands.  These  lands, 
m  the  hands  of  the  company,  must  at  once 
bear  a  greatly  appreciated  yalue. 

Who  will  make  the  initial  movement  in 
this  matter!  Not  a  day  is  to  be  lost  Uere 
is  a  work  vastly  more  important  to  New- 
Orleans  than  the  road  to  Jackson  or  to  Ope- 
lousas,  or  across  Tehuantepec,  important  as 
all  of  these  most  unquestionably  are.  It 
Ml  bring  us  immenae  trade  we  cannot  have 
at  all  otherwise  ;  and  this  may  be  said  with 
the  same  propriety  of  no  other  road.  Who 
will  move  f  Will  the  people  of  Shreveport! 
No ;  we  fear  they  are  not  yet  out  oi  the 
leading  strings  of  the  "plank  road;"  and 
hearing  the  gratefod  tinkle  of  wagon  bells, 
they  are  timid  about  the  clatter  of  the  lo- 
comotive I  Will  the  people  of  Red  River, 
generally?  We  trust  so.  We  trust  their 
neighbors  of  Texas,  too,  will  advance  the 
move.  New-Orleans  cannot  be  the  last^ 
unless  the  madness  has  certainly  come  upon 
her  with  which  the  inexorable  gods  ever 
inflict  their  victims.  Let  the  ball  once  be 
started,  and  it  shall  only  cease  to  roll  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  are  delighted 
to  receive  the  address  of  T.  J.  Chambers, 
candidate  for  governor  of  Texas,  in  which 
he  sustains  the  view  we  have  taken  that 
Texas  will  cooperate.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  be  read  by  every  one  of  our  citi- 
zens with  deep  interest : 

**  I  propose  that  the  first  great  route  shall 
be  marked  out  from  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  the  head  of  navigation,  and  opposite  to 
the  great  thoroughfares  and  highways  leading 
into  the  Mexican  states,  so  as  to  run  thence 
through  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  by  Austin, 
the  capital  of  our  state,  and  across  all  our 
chief  rtvers  at  or  near  the  head  of  navigation^ 
to  the  Louisiana  line  near  lied  River^  where  it 
would  easily  he  connected  with  the  system  re- 
cently projected  in  that  state^  and  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  city  of  New- Orleans ; 
while  it  would  give  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  our  state  the  benefit  of  the  navigation  of  all 
our  rivers,  and  through  them  an  easy  access 
to  any  part  of  our  coast  To  this  great  track 
any  number  of  branches  might  be  attached, 
which  local  convenience  or  public  policy  might 
require ;  and  amongst  the  most  important  of 
these  would  be  that  already  projected  from 
San  Antonio  to  the  coast,  and  the  portions  of 
the  main  track  to  bo  thus  completed  would  be 


those  passing  through  the  eastern  and  middle 
counties,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  im* 
proved  navigation  of  our  rivers. 

**  I  propose  that  the  other  main  track  shall 
descend  irom  El  Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande,  by 
the  city  of  Austin,  nearly  on  a  right  line  to 
Galveston  Bay,  with  which  private  enterprise 
would  connect  it  at  various  points.  This 
route,  prolonged  at  the  other  end  on  the  same 
right  hue,  would  pass  by  Gila  to  San  Die^ 
on  the  Pacific.  And  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt 
that  this  is  th«>  shortest,  best,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  across  the 
continent  from  our  Atlantic  to  our  Pacific 
coast  in  California. 

**  Thus  Texas  holds  in  her  grasp,  not  only 
the  commerce  of  one  half  of  the  Mexican 
states,  and  in  a  great  extent,  the  destinies  of 
the  city  of  New- Orleans,  but  the  control  of 
the  vast  wealth  which  is  to  flow  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  Pacific  ocean  across  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ft  is  for  Texas  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  great  "movement  for  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  state  of  LouisianOy  and  the 
mighty  capital  ready  to  be  employed  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  Pacific  ocean,  shall 
be  turned  to  her  own  advantage,  and  made  the 
foundation  of  a  prosnerity  unequalled  in  any 
other  country.  Intelligence  has  lately  reach- 
ed us  that  the  Tehuantepec  treaty  has  been 
rejected  by  Mexico,  and  it  is  for  us  to  convert 
its  failure  mto  a  most  fortunate  occun*ence  for 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  all  the  southern  states, 
by  promptly  adoption  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuting the  system  of  internal  improvements 
which  I  have  proposed.  The  two  great  rail- 
road routes  suggested  are  sufficiently  import- 
ant, in  a  national  and  military  point  of  view, 
to  command  the  cooperation  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  But  we  should 
make  the  frst  vigorous  movement  ourselves^ 
and  we  shall  command  and  control  the  action 
and  cooperation  of  that  government  and  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  which  will  seek  to  avail 
tliemsehes  of  the  benefits  of  our  enterprise,  by 
€xtendiig  our  work  beyond  its  limits.  But  if 
we  measure  the  proposed  system  by  a  nar- 
rower scale,  it  will  be  found  that  the  comple- 
tion of  any  portion  of  it  will  be  attended  with 
great  benefit,  and  that  one  part  may  be  added 
to  another  with  increasing  advantages,  until 
the  full  development  of  the  whole  may  be 
achieved.** 


RAILROAD  ACROSS  TEHUANTEPEC. 
— Sia : — Your  favors  of  the  6th  and  27th  of 
February,  and  27th  of  March,  are  just  received 
by  the  Alabama.  After  my  report  of  the 
14th  January,  and  other  letters  from  Che  vela, 
I  again  addressed  you  from  Boca  del  Monte, 
communicating  the  progress  of  the  survey  up 
to  that  period.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
latest  date  which  would  reach  Minatitlan  in 
time  for  the  Alabama*s  third  trip.    We  were 
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in  daily  expectation,  for  a  month  or  morc^  and 
for  this  cause  I  wrote  no  further. 

I  have  now  to  state  that  the  survey  is  near- 
ly completed,  as  for  as  I  consider  necessary 
K>r  present  purposes,  and  that  most  satisfac- 
tory results  have  been  obtained.  I  will  briefly 
communicate  the  results. 

Mr.  Temple's  survey  of  the  river  shows  that 
he  considers  it  navigable,  at  all  stages,  as  high 
as  Suchil,  for  light  draught  steamers,  and  to 
Paso  Sarabia,  or  higher,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. He  has  been  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  a 
month ;  and,  though  he  has  not  yet  made  the 
soundings,  he  has  no  doubt  about  the  depth 
of  water,  and  considers  either  the  Ventosa  or 
Salina  Cruz  available  for  a  harbor,  the  latter 
preferable.  In  fact,  this  coast  may  be  con- 
sidered as  practicable  as  many  or  most  land- 
locked harbors  on  the  Atlantic ;  for  the  pre- 
vailing and  strong  winds  are  from  the  north 
and  off  the  shore,  against  which,  of  course,  the 
land  affords  protection ;  and  though  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  may  be  rough,  and  a  strong 
surf  breaks  on  the  shore,  yet  nothing  like  a 
sea  is  raised,  and  steamers  or  vessels  can  lie 
in  perfect  safety.  The  southerly  or  south- 
easterly winds,  which  occur  in  certain  periods 
of  the  simimer,  are  little  more  than  sgualls, 
and  not  at  all  dangerous.  I  do  not  think 
break-waters  absolutely  necessary,  but  event- 
ually some  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
landing  and  receiving  passengers  and  goods 
with  facility.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
enterprise,  good  surf-boats  are  all  that  would 
be  necessary.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  entire  practicability  of  this  coast. 
I  will  now  speak  of  the  railroad  route. 

From  the  Ventosa  to  the  foot  of  tlie  moun- 
tains we  have  level  plains,  offering  a  choice  of 
routes,  plenty  of  stone  and  timber  at  hand,  of 
the  best  quality  for  the  structmre.  The  cost 
of  this  portion  (about  thirty-five  miles)  will 
be  very  trifling.  The  ascent  of  the  mountains 
by  the'Masahua  Pass  has  now  been  surveyed, 
and  the  line  run  through  beyond  the  Sarabia. 
The  result  is  found  to  be,  that  a  grade  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet  per  mile  can  be  carried  up 
the  Pass,  and  that  the  difficulties  are  not 
greater  than  have  been  surmounted  on  roads 
m  the  United  States ;  thence  to  the  "  Lomas 
de  Xochiapa,"  say  fifteen  miles,  the  ground  is 
easy  or  moderately  broken.  Through  the 
**  Lomas  de  Xochiapa,**  say  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
more  difficulties  again  occur,  but  they  are  not 
extraordinary;  thence  ten  or  twelve  miles 
fiirther  to  the  Sarabia,  the  ground  is  perfectly 
easy.  Through  the  forest  country,  from  **  Paso 
de  la  Puerta"  to  the  Jaltepec,  and  thence 
through  to  "  Jesistepec,"  some  difficulties  will 
be  met  with,  but  I  fancy  nothing  serioua  The 
survey  has,  actually  at  this  moment,  been  ex- 
tended from  the  foot  of  the  Masahua  Pass  to 
the  Sarabia,  and  thence  Mr.  Avery's  party  is 
extending  it  towards  *'  Paso  de  la  Puerta"  and 
the  Jaltepec.    Mr.  Williams's  party  bare  just 


gone  down  to  the  Jaltepec,  towards  Jesistepec 
All  this  will,  I  think,  be  completed  in  a  mooUi, 
and  the  parties  ready  to  return  by  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  May.  As  Mr.  Ayery  has  al- 
ready made  a  reoonnoissance  finom  Mmatitlan 
to  Jesistepec,  and  found  the  ground  to  offer 
no  difficulties,  I  do  not  consider  an  actual  sur- 
vey necessary  for  present  purposes,  as  the 
question  is  phun  and  the  ground  easy.  In  ad- 
dition, in  my  letter  from  '*Boca  del  Monte," 
I  stated  the  expediency,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  commencing  the  line  on  the  Jaltepec 

Taking  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  into 
consideration,  the  ground  is  remarkably  easy, 
and  timber,  stone,  <fec.,  are  at  hand  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  right  of  way  (so  serious  an 
item  in  the  United  States)  will  have  cost  littk 
or  nothing.  No  estimate  can  be  made  at  pre- 
sent, but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
means  appropriated  by  the  committee  are 
ample.  In  relation  to  the  lands  connected 
witn  the  grant,  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  a  finer 
tract  cannot  be  found  in  the  world. 

An  immense  number  of  invaluable  produc- 
tions (comprehending  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
valuable  productions  of  tropical  climates)  can 
be  raised  here  with  the  greatest  facility,  while 
the  forests  abound  with  natural  productions 
of  great  value.  Throw  in  an  enterprising 
population  here,  and  the  Isthmus  would  be- 
come the  garden  spot  of  the  world. 

In  relation  to  opening  a  travelling  route,  I 
think  it  is  only  necessary  to  estabhsh  steam- 
ers, connecting  with  the  two  coasts  a  small 
steamer,  or  steamers,  on  the  river,  and  the 
horse  or  mule  transportation  across  would 
soon  be  supplied.  Passengers  can  be  got 
across  the  Islnmus  with  8u<£  means  in  six  or 
seven  days  from  Minatitlan  to  the  Pacific 
There  are  people  on  the  Isthmus  reiuiy  to 
establish  the  land  communication  the  moment 
the  steamers  commence  running ;  so  that  this 
part  of  the  business  will  give  the  company^ 
no  trouble.  In  conclusion,  there  can  oe  no 
exaggeration  in  saying,  that  this  is  the  route, 
and  toe  one  which  wUl  supersede  sJl  others ; 
and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  value  of 
the  route,  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  the 
local  wealth  to  be  produced,  would  almost 
pay  the  building  of  the  railroad,  and  be  an 
immense  contribution  to  the  opmmerce  of 
New-Orleans.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  no 
statement  or  estimate  you  have  seen  made  aa 
yet  realizes  the  full  value  of  this  route  and 
grant;  it  can  scarcely  be  appreciated.  I 
would  say,  too,  that  the  people  on  the  Isth- 
mus are  all  friendly  to  the  utmost  degree  to 
the  enterprise,  and  that  large  subscriptioos  of 
stock  can  be  obtained  by  an  authorized  agent 
I  should  mention  that  rich  beds  of  iron  ore 
exist  here,  and  that  indications  of  silver  are 
apparent 

Reports  will  be  made  on  this  subject;  a 
geological  examination  has  been  made,  and 
such  researches  as  could  be  made,  with  oar 
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means,  into  the  natural  prodactionB  of  the 
Isthmus. 

I  would  mention  officially,  that  I  am  con- 
Tioced  that  Mr.  Trastour's  operations  on  the 
Pacific  have  been  carried  on  with  ereat  ze^ 
and  energy,  and  under  epreat  disadVanlages. 
Mr.  Temple  states  that  nis  charts  are  excel- 
lent, and  perfectly  reliable.  I  feel  it  a  doty 
to  state  this,  as  so  much  has  been  drculated 
to  his  disadvantage, 

I  think  the  surveying  parties  will  get 
through  their  work  by  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  will  be  ready  for  transportation  at  Mina- 
titlan  by  the  16th  May. 

Of  the  funds  now  remainb^  available  here, 
there  are  about  $7,500  still  m  Tehuantepec, 
$5,700  here,  and  $3,000  still  remaining  in 
Vera  Cruz,  say  $16,200  in  all,  which  will  be, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
parties,  and  I  should  thmk  two  tnirds  or  three 


fourths  their  salaries. — ^lam,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  fiABNAED,  Bvt.  Major  U.  S.  A. 

RAILROAD  COMPETITION— Its   In- 

FLVKNOE    UPON    NxW-ObLSANS   TraDE. — But 

what  is  it  to  Kew-Orleans,  whether  Nash- 
ville and  Louisville  connect  themselves  by 
railroad  with  Charleston  t  Much  in  every 
way,  but  in  the  way  to  which  she  is  perhaps 
most  sensible,  very  much.  In  1 849,  the  cars  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  (Georgia), 
connecting  Chattanooga  with  Savannah  and 
with  Charleston,  commenced  active  operations 
on  the  basin  of  New-Orleans,  in  northeastern 
Alabama  and  southeastern  Tennessee.  Now 
the  extent  of  this  operation  on  the  cotton  re- 
ceipts of  New-Orleans  may  be  shadowed  out 
in  Uie  following  tabular  facts ; 


BXOXIPn  OF  OOITON  AT  THX  BEVXBAL  POBT8  FOB   1848,  1849  AND  1850. 


-ABCBIFTS  IN  BALK8. 


lo4c« 


New-Orleans 1,191,000 

Mobile 486,000 

Other  Gulf  ports, 1 94,000 

Savannah 255,000 

Charleston 261,000 

Other  Atlantic  ports. 11,000 


1849. 
1,094,000 
519,000 
239,000 
891,000 
458,000 
28,000 


18S0. 

797,000 50.7 

851.000,... 18.6 

200^000 8.3 

844.000 10,9 

884,000 11.1 

19,000 0.5 


RSCBIPT8  IN  PBR  CBNTAOK 
or  TOTAL  CROP. 

1848.  1849.  1850. 
40.1 
19.0 
8.8 
14.3 
16.8 
1.0 


88.1 
16.8 

9.8 
16.4 
18.4 

0.6 


Total  crop 2,348,000       2,729,000      2,091,000      100.0      JOO.O      lOO.O 


Neif-Orleans  has  therefore  lost,  from  the 
date  of  Uie  opening  of  the  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road to  the  oate  of  the  last  annual  return  of 
the  cotton  crop,  12.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop, 
while  Savannah  ana  Charleston,  the  termini 
of  that  railroad,  have  gained  within  that  time 
12.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  another  word  to  this ;  the  figures 
are  a  very  legible  writing  on  the  wall    But 


what  will  New^Orleans  lose  when  tliis  Chat^ 
tanooga  road  is  extended  into  northeastern 
Alabama,  and  into  the  heart  of  Tennessee  V 
Yet  both  extensions  are  in  progress,  one  ap^ 
preaching  to  completion,  ana  Charleston  suo- 
sidies  pushing  it  forward  with  giant  strides  t 
Verily,  this  cloud  above  the  horizon  of  New- 
Orleans  is  black  and  boding. 


f^*  For  a  great  msDy  minute  BtatSstlcs  of  the  r&Ilroads  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  emhracUig  all 
tlie  parttculan  of  their  copstructioa,  progiress,  cost,  freight,  etc,  see  the  volumes  of  DeBow^s  Review,  i84fi-0^ 
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OHICAGO — Orowino  Oommkrcb  op.— We  sab- 
Join  a  Uible  of  the  ralue  of  imports  uid  expor(B« 
from  1836  to  1848  iudusive : 

ImporU  Exports 

1836 $325,203  90  $1,000  64 

1837 373,677  12  11,665  00 

1838 579,174  61  16,044  75 

1839 6311,980  26  33,843  00 

1840 562,106  20  228,635  74 

1841 564,347  88  348,862  24 

1842 664.347  88  650,305  20 

1843 971,849  75  682,210  85 

1844 1,080,416  00  785,504  23 

1845 2,043,445  73  1,543,519  85 

1846 2,0'17,150  00  1,813,468  00 

1847 2,641,852  52  2^296,299  00 

1848 8,338,639  86  10,709,333  40 

CINCINNATI.— Imports,  1851-1852,  (for  Exports 
see  Appendix  to  rol.  t.,)for  the  years  ending  August 
81st. 


ARTICLES 


Apples,  gr.... bbls. 

Beef 

Beef tcs. 

Bagging pes. 

Barlej 

Beans 

Batter bbls. 

Butter firk.  and  kgs 

Blooms tons. 

Bran,  tco ska. 

Candles bxs. 

Corn bush 

Com  Meal 

Cider bbU. 

Cheese cks. 

Cheese bxs. 

Cotton bales. 

Coffee ska. 

Codfish drama 

Cooperage pes. 

Eg^s bxs.  and  bbls. 

Flour bbls. 

Feathers slis. 

Fish,  sund bbls 

Fish kgs.  and  kit8. 

Fruit,  dried buxh. 

Grease bbls. 

Olass bxs 

Glassware pkgs. 

Hemp bdls.  and  bis. 

Hides loose 

Hides,  green lbs. 

Hay bales. 

Herring bxs. 

Hogs bead 

Hops bales. 

Iron  and  Steel. pes. 

«  ♦*    bdla 

«*  "    tons. 

Lead,  pigs. 

Lard bbls. 

"    kgs. 


Total 
Imports 


71,182 

1,600 

1,145 

71 

89,994 

14,137 

10,203 

13,720 

4,036 

131,014 

653 

653,788 

8,640 

874 

40 

241,753 

12,776 

95.732 

431 

135,118 

10,544 

511,042 

6,716 

20,076 

1,075 

34,877 

1,936 

44,004 

36,602 

18,3.34 

54,647 

54,905 

9,270 

5,149 

460,210 

1,691 

194,107 

54,078 

10,111 

64,733 

36,047 


ATraeel 
Value 


Total 
Talus 


$1  60  $106,844 

9  00  14,481 

15  on  14,885 

3  00  142 

0  45  40,447 

1  60  31,219 
25  00  265,075 
13  00  178,360 
50  00  201,800 

—  60  65,507 

2  00  1,632 

—  30  196,136 

—  40  3,450 

8  00  2,622 
12  00  552 

2  40  604,141 
.•jO  no'  G38,S00 
17  00  1,627,444 
25  OO;  10,775 

—  60;  81,070 

4  0 »!  42,176 

3  201,635,334 
12  00=  80,592 

9  50  190,722 


2  00 

3  00 
15  00 

2  25 


,150 

49,754 
29,040 
99,000 


4  4(if    184265 

25  501  467,517 

2  40  27,269 

—  41  1,557 

2  60  23,195 

—  50!  2,574 
9  003,691,890 

60  0Q{  95,460 

1  45!  291,160 

3  75  202,729 
24  00  242,664 

3  12  171,040 

21  00  756,987 


ARTICLES 


Total       (ATVqfs 


Impoi 


Value 


Leather... bdls. 

Lemona bxs. 

Lime bbls. 

Liquors hhds  and  ps^ 

Merchan.  and  sund.  .pkgs* 

w  tons. 

MolasBM bbls. 

Malt bush. 

Nails kgs. 

Oil bbls. 

Oranges ....  bxs.  and  bbls. 

Oakum bales 

Oats bush. 

Oil  Cake Iba. 

Pork  and  Bacon. . .  .hhds. 

**  *♦      tea 

"  **      bbls. 

Pork  in  bulk lbs. 

Potatoes bbls. 

Pig  Metal tons. 

Pim'oandP'r bgs. 

Rye bash. 

Rosin,  &o bbls. 

Raisins bxa. 

Rope,  Twine,  ^ 

Rice tcs. 

Sugar bhds. 

«     A bbls. 

'»      bxs. 

Seed,  flax bbls. 

^    grass. 

**    hemp. 

Salt sks. 

"     bbls. 

Shut kgs. 

Tea pkgs. 

Tobacco hhds. 

"      bales. 

*^      bxs.  fc  kgs. 

Tallow bbls. 

Wines bbls.  Ac  ^  cks. 

"     bkU.&bxa. 

Wheal bush. 

Wool bales. 

Whiskey bbls. 

Cotton  Vara pl^8>* 

bbls. 


it 


32,283 
11,364 

4,434 
64,817 

3,162 

93,132 

33,220 
64,189 

4,647 

-    1,843 

197,868 

247,400 

10,338 

1,987 

32,501 

16,332,864 

80,739 

32,606 

1,406 

58,317 

14,184 

86,417 

3,303 

3,782 

39,284 

15,237 

2,259 

48,074 

10,819 

304 

91,312 

68,020 

1,688 

12,810 

11,469 

1,996 

28,060 

5,930 

4,482 

8,322 

377,077 

4,502 

272,788 

10,836 

167,0021 


4  25 
9  60 

5  00 
—  80 
90  00 


13  00{1,117,584 


—  60 
3  00 

38  00 

6  00 

18  00 

35  00 

-<H 
45  OU 
22  00 
16  00 

—  6 
1  25 

24  00 
13  00 

—  60 
8  50 
800 
5  00 

35  00 


Total 

Vaia« 


137,303 

103,456 

22470 

61,853 


29,889 

192,567 

832,540 

27,299 

33,116 

49,467 

1,837 

466,214 

43,714 

337,515 

991,973 

3S4«S 

543,570 

18,525 

29,158 

49,644 

56,834 

16,015 

94,550 


300 


58  0012,2744108 
14  001  213,318 
3D  00  67,770 
144,323 
119,019 
456 
118,70S 
87,030 


11  001 


60 
30 
50 


17  00 

35  OOj  390,250 

46  00  587,160 

4  00  9,984 

20  OU  461,200 

15  00  88,950 

85  00  156,870 

10  00  83,220 

—  60  236,433 

50  00  228,100 

6  75 1,778,128 

1  60]  16,254 

1  75J  632,507 


Total  Value $34,715,331 

NoTB. — In  the  above,  we  have  not  ineladed  I>r7 
Goods,  Hardware,  Queensware,  and  sundry  miseek 
laneous  articles,  which,  with  thoae  mentioned,  come 
under  the  head  of  Merchandise.  It  would  be  uttetiy 
impossible  to  mak»  an  estimate  of  these  artielea. 
Coal  and  Lumber  are.  also  omitted  —  no  correct 
statement  of  the  amount  imported  being  obtainable. 
In  the  above  calculation  we  have  given  aa  nearly  aa 
possible  the  correct  avehige  value,  and  we  believe 
the  aggregate  is  below  rather  than  above  the  actual 
amount.  The  value  of  the  total  imports  at  this  port 
is  not  leas  than  forty  milions.— Editor  of  CJncinMti 
P.C. 
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c6tton  statistics. 

The  following  table  has  been  amtiK^  and  pub- 
liflhed  by  W.  P.  Wright,  Esq.,  Cotton  Broker,  Mew- 
York: 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


COURTRICS 


Great  Britain 

France 

United  States.... 

Hamburg 

Netherlands 

Belgium , 

Rossia 

New  South  Wales 

Austria , 

Brazils 

Spain *., 

Sardinia 

Denmarlc , 

Cuba 

Canada 

Kgypt 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Jara 

Mauritius  ............... 

V/e^iou •«...   •....••«..«. 

Greece. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Papal  Stales 

Van  Dlemen*s  Land. 


'•  ••••  •••< 


Total 

Grand  TotaL. 


Importa 


Exports 


X100,000,000 

45,000,000 

45,000,000 

22,000,000 

22,000,000 

16,000,000 

14,«iO«,000 

1,500,000 

8,800,000 

6,500,000 

6,000,1100 

9,000,000 

5,500,000 

5,700,000 

4,000,000 

2,600,000 

2,.100,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,0^'0,000 

1,100,000 

1,500,0001 

850,000; 

600,000 


ir7o,noo,ooo 

56,000,000 

40,000,000 

20,000,000 

18,000,000 

15,000,000 

14,000,000 

1,800,000 

6,000,000 

5>500,000 

5,000,000 

6,500,000 

3,500,000 

5,600,000 

3,000,000 

9,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,600,000 

5,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

500,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

500,000 


je321,750,000  £287,900,000 


£615,650,000 


MARINE  OV  THE  WORLD. 

The  following  authentic  and  highly  interesting 
tablet  are  from  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  Mercantile  Jour- 
nal: 

MUMBKR    OP   VBSSELS     AND    TORNAOB     BBLOKOIlfO 
TO   THE  FOLLOWING  COUNTRIBS  : 


C0UKTRIK8 


Tou 


Great  Britain 

France 

Norway 

Russia 

Greece 

Naples 

Hamburg 

Belgium 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. . . . 

United  States. 

Netherlands 

Austria 

Denmark  and  Duchies.. 

Papal  States 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Mauritiuii 

Tuscany 

Prussia 


4,144,in 
695,344 
837,058 

150,000 

100,000 

82,053 

22,770 

4,080 

3,535,451 

306,924 

178,000 

166,978 

133,402 

68,553 

30,828 

12,020 

27,598 

133,658 


V«M«U 


34,000 
13,670 

3,064 
750 

4,000 

286 

161 

34 

1793 

4,710 
1,520 
683 
600 
125 
773 

on 


Total 10,118,8411 


TDK     SHIPPINO    AND   TONNAGE    KKTBRBD  INWARDS 
AND   CLB4RBD   OUTWARDS     FROM  THB    FOLLOW 


INO  COUNTRIBS  : 


Coontnas 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Netherlands... . 

Hamburg 

Canada 

Spain 

India 

Prussia 

United  Slates.. 

Russia 

Norway 

Sardinia. 


-Entered -^—-N 
Toaa        VcMeb 


6,118,696 

1,887,291 

1,099,771 

730,596 

628,399 

679,475 

406,479 

813,096 

4,828,639 

1,323.060 

77;»,885 

700,000 


31,249 

154264 

6,950 

4,094 

1699 

5,206 

868 

4,690 

21,643 

6,401 

7,969 

6,000 


TOIM 

5,906.978 

1,430,085 

1,136  864 

729,186 

636,407 

470,973 

622,056 

823,456 

4,361. 0»2 

1,177,994 

806,766 

700,000 


Vemek 

29,011 

13,868 

7,017 

4,114 

1,732 

4,622 

1,128 

4,685 

21,805 

6,107 

8,160 

6,000 
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APPSNBIX. 


OovBtriea  Tons        Vtmth  Tou        TeMtU 

Austria 547^238       —  583,722  — 

Sweden 540,903      6,707  563,894  6,347 

Belgtnm 356,367      2,434  349,638  3,368 

Emt 409,158      3,019  433,696  1,707 

Ohlna 109,155        531  163,717  528 

Other  Ooantiies  1,927,505    15,915  1,965,867  17,163 

Total 23,333,680  139,638  32,738,801  136,403 

UBRARIE8  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

VROM  PKOF.  JBWBTT*a  WOKK. 

Ko.  orvob. 

9,005  Public  School  Libraries 1,558,833 

337  AeademieB  and  ProfMBional  Schools. .  330,909 

142  StQdents'  Libraries  (in  CoUeges,  6lo.).  354,639 

126  College           "        588,913 

126  Bocial            «       (Popalar) 81 1,334 

99  SUte             « 388.037 

34  Sctentiflc  and  Historical  Societies. . . .  138,901 

10,199  Aggregate 3,753,984 

The  nnmber  of  Libraries,  each  less  than 

IJKX)  Tolumes 371 

Volumes  in  these  Libraries. 95,960 

Number  of  Libraries  containing  each  1,000 

Yolumes  and  upwurds. 423 

Volumes  in  these  Libraries 9,105,652 

ATerogesize. 4,977 

The  number  of  Toluraes  published  ttota  July, 
1850,  to  July,  1851  in  the  United  States,  has  been  esti- 
mated bythe  publisher  c^the  ^  Book  Trade'*  to  have 
been  1,398,  embracing  313,049  pages,  and  formteg 
1,176  distinct  worlcs.  The  following  is  a  popular  das- 
Biflcation.— JVorC4m*«  Literary  GaieUe, 

Novels  and  Tiles 349 

JuTeniles , 52 

Gift  Boolcs 33 

Poetry,  Hymns,  kc 80 

Music  Books. 43 

Theology  and  Religion 170 

History  and  Trayels 131 

Biography 96 

Political 16 

CommerciaL 12 

Science 60 

Natural  History 8 

Metaphysics 8 

Mathematics 17 

Classical 7 

Dictionary  and  Languages 13 

School  Books 50 

Orations 3 

Essays 11 

Law. 43 

Medicine 47 

Agriculture 20 

Practical  Mechanics 18 

Pine  Arts 6 

Architecture 8 

Manners  and  Morals 18 

Social  Economy 15 

Miscellaneous 48 

POPULAR  VOTE  0?   THE   UNITEl)   STATES 
BINGE  1828.— To  note  how  nearly  equal  great  par- 
ties will  be  divided,  we  furnish  the  following  statis- 
tics from  the  Herald : 
T«an  DeiaocraUe         Wkif       AbolWoa  8iit*ii( 

1898* 850,943      511,475       --  -- 

1832* 687,502       583,397        —  — 

1888* 785,088       737,526        —  — 

1837 819,203       927,313        —  — 

1838 968,019    1,088,713       —  -- 

1839 l,<ai,16e       973,347       —  — 


Presidential  elections. 


Tcan                       Deraocnrtle  Wbic  Abolitioa 

1840* 1,374,197  1,128,276      7,073 

iMl 1,048,593  1,(«5.339       — 

1843 1,133,938  1,083,838  27,901 

1843 1,073,167  983,433  66,374 

1844* 1,372,809  1,318,622  63,159 

1845 1,181,674  1.113.848  83,194 

1848 U85,433  1,132,788  79,979 

1847 1,334,409  1,361,378  78,557 

1848* 1,819,983  1,360,753  291,343 

1849 1,223,371  1,881,368  78,578 

1850 1,298,838  1,265,340  99,085 

1851 1,397,767  l,3e9,233  78,143 


31,069 
1^484 
36,881 


1,1 
6,3Q» 


6,071 
1,038 
3^QM 


POPULATION— GaofTTH     ov     in    WnsTSBB 

States. 

1S40      1841      1S42      1S44     ISBO^ 

Wis 30,945  37,133  49,524  52,379  805,191 

Iowa....  A112  61i934  09,478  90,000  193,314 

111 476,183  584  917  693,853  764,809  851,478 

Ind »6,866  754,283  829,598  888,175  968,418 

Mich.... 313,367  348,331  384,305  308,437  397,854 

Total..  1,449,373 1,678,447  1^648  3,063,800  3,735;945 
PRODUCnONS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

•RAIN. 

Quaiten 

Grest  Britain 80,080,009 

Austria. 96,000^ 

France 63.000,008 

United  States 118,000,009 

Russia 53,000,000 

Canada 19,0001008 

Spain 13,000,000 

Other  countries. 45,500,000 

Total 395,580,000 

COALS. 

Tom 

Great  Britain 38,080,000 

United  Stetes 4,400,000 

France 33,000,000 

Belgium 4,500,000 

New  South  Wales. 45,000 

Total 88,945,000 

rSBCIOrS  MITALS. 

United  Statea-CaUfornia 14,500,000 

Brasil 7,ono,000 

Russia 3.350,000 

Great  Britain  (8Uver) 50,000 

Australia — 

Asia 1,400,000 

Total 36,300,000 

IRON. 

Tom 

GreatBritain 1,850,000 

United  SUtes — 

France     i^ 600,000 

Belgium 2»»,0i<0 

Rusria 150,000 

Austria — 

Other  countriea 853)0 

Sweden 157,000 

Total lbs.    3,043,800 

aiLK. 

Austrian  Italy 7,000,000 

Sardioia 8,500,000 

Papal  SUtes 800,000 

TwoSiclUcs 1,800,000 

Tiiseany * 200,000 

Prussia 090,000 

Salonica 186,000 

China ~ 

Total 12,547,000 
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PROVISION  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  WORLD— 1852. 


CouuUitrs 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

United  Stntes 

Germany. 

France  

Belgium 

Russia 

Italy 

Spain 


Total. 


Milmgv 

Sums  Invested 

7,(K)0 

je350,000,000 

10,289 

66,500.000 

5,343 

66,750,000 

lr818 

49,000,000 

532 

9,500,000 

200 

3,000,000 

170 

3,000,000 

47 

23^98 

448,750,000 

The  above  tables  refer  to  the  latest  date  on  hand, 
in  October,  1851,  says  the  B9lfaat  Examine, 


ST.  LOUIS— COMMERCE  OF,  1851. 

Statement  of  Domesfie  Produce  and  Manufaelurew 
skipped  from  the  port  of  St.  /.Muis  destined  to  AV»- 
Orleangf  JVatcAez,  Vicksburg^  Memphis^  Jfaahvillet 
Milla^  Pointy  Helena,  and  other  places  on  the  inte- 
rior waters  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  ev.divg 
SOth  June,  1851. 

Flour 648,520  bbls 

**     2,156Mck8 

Wheat 112,600    ** 

Oats 41ft,624    " 

Barley 17,487    " 

Poric lOShhds 

"     5.012tcs 

"     122,948  bbia 

Lard 14,290  tcs 

*•     47,450bbl8 

"    19,730kg8 

•*    412ton8 

Beef 5,llltcs 

" 4,538bbta 

Bacon 24,432  csks 

"      6,9e8tc8 

Hemp 57,160  bales 

Lead 472,438  pigs 

**    78,600  lb.  br? 

Tobacco 9,210  hhds 

*'      5,011bx8 

Refined  Sugars 21,892  bbl» 

Sugars 21,405hbds 

**     ll,548bbl» 

Molasses 40,510    ♦* 

Whiskey 29,916    *' 

Hides 38,490 

Nails 38,776  kg» 

GUss 6,418  bxs 

Salt 16,753  bbUi 

Cotton  yam 6,180  bgs 

Wrought  Iron  Manufactures ....   ....  16,345  tons 

Castings 30,840    •* 


POPULATION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES— Based 
upon  the  Increase  of  population  from  1640  to  1850  in 
the  following  cities.  Mr.  Scutt,  of  New-York,  in 
HunVs  Merchant  Magatine,  makes  a  table  showing 

TIME  or  DUPLICATION  OF  AMBBICAN  CITIES. 
Teara 


Binwankie 3 

Chicago 3i 

St.  Louis 4 

Manchester,  N. H  ..  4 

Sandusky  Clly 5^ 

Columbus,  0 6 

Cleyeland 6 

Toledo 6 

Cincinnati 6 

MarietU 7 


Indianapolis 74 

PitUburg 8 

Newark,  N.  J § 

vjowego. ............  o 

Dayton 8 

New^Albany 8 

Buflklo 8^ 

Nashville 8^ 

Detroit g 

Zanesville 0 
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LouUville 9i 

Worcester 9^ 

Madi»ou 9^ 

Syracuse 10 

Springfield 10 

Fall  River 10 

Hartford Hi 

Reading lU 

New- York 12 

Boston  12 

Waabiugton 12 

Rochester 12 

ChilUcotbo 12 

Philadelphia I'H 

BarannHh IS^ 

Portland 12* 

ProTidence 12| 

Lynn 12i 

New-Haven 13 

Columbia,  S.C 13 

Baltimore IH 

Wheeling 13i 

Lowell M 

Mobile 14 

New-London 14 


Ye»n. 

Bangor 14 

Riobmond 14^ 

Troy 14i 

VVilmingtoa.  Del....  15 

Lancaster,  Pa 1 5^ 

Paterson 16 

Bath,  Me 16 

Albany 16* 

York,  Pa 20 

Utica 34 

New-Bedford 26 

liockport 27 

Bchenectady 28 

Newburyport. 28 

Norfolk 30 

Petetaborg,  Va 32 

New-Orleanff. 34 

Charleston,  S.C 35 

Portsmouth. 40 

Salem 42 

Newport,  R.  1 65 

Natchez 85 

Poughkeepeie 90 

Hudson 100 

Carlisle 180 


GROWTH  OV  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Top.  in 
1000 


Fon   in 
I860 


Tears 
New- York,  with  suburbs,  had 

an  average  duplication  of 

less  than  15  years,  say 14*      63,000      650,000 

Albany  doubled  once  in 15         5,S49        5 1 ,000 

New-Orleans 12         8,000       125,«i00 

Washington 13         8,210        40,000 

Baltimore 21       26,614      170,000 

Philadelphia,  and  suburbs ...  20       73,000      450,000 

Boston,  and  suburbs. 23       38,000       212,000 

Providence 23         7,614        41,500 

Richmond 24         5,637        27,600 

Worcester 18         2,411        16,000 

Lancaster 40         4,292        12,500 

Charleston 45        18,712        43,000 

Balem 50  9,457         19,000 

Alexandria 60         4,198  8.800 

CincinnaU 6*  750       125,000 

Pittsburg »  1,M5        83,000 

St.  Louis n       2,000         80,000 

Th«  above  cities,  logetbor....  17      273,391    2,154,300 

AU  but  the  four  western 20      261,076    1,741,300 

The  four  western 8        12,313      413,000 

The  four  largest  eastern 15*    201,000    1,482,000 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  &c.,  PUBLISHED 
IN  U.  8 —The  stallstlcs  of  the  newspaper  press  form 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  returns  of  the  7th  ceu- 
Bus.  It  appears  thai  the  whole  number  of  newspaper** 
and  periodicals  In  the  United  States,  on  the  lat  June, 
1850,  amounlcd  lo  2,800.  Of  these  2^494  were  fully 
returned,  234  had  all  the  facts  excoptnig  circulation 
given,  and  72  are  eAlimated  for  California,  the  terri- 
tories, and  those  that  may  have  been  omitted  by  the 
Aasiatant  Marshal. 

From  calculations  made  on  the  statistics  returned, 
and  estimates  where  they  have  been  omitted,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  a^rgregate  circulation  of  those  2,800 
papers  and  periodicals  is  about  5,000,000,  and  that 
the  entire  number  of  copies  printed  annually  in  the 
United  Htates  amounts  to  422.600,000.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  number  of  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  other  is  uoa,  with  the  average  circula- 
tion of  each  class : 

No.  of  copJe* 
No.     Circulntlon.  printed  in "ly. 

Dailier    350  750,000  23.%000,000 

Tri-weekllPS 150  75,000  11,700,000 

Semi-weeklies 125  80,000  8,320,000 

Weeklies  2,000  2,875,000  149,.500,000 

Semi-monlhUes 60  300.000  7,300,000 

Monthlies 109  900,000  10,800,000 

QuarlerUes. 25  20,000  80,000 

2,800    5,000,000    422,700,000 

424  pnpcrp  arc  lfl.<iued  in  the  New-England  states, 
870  in  the  middle  s totes,  716  in  the  southern  states, 
and  784  in  the  western  stnten. 

The  average  circulation  of  papers  in  the  United 
States,  1,785. 


There  is  one  publication  for  evenr'7,161  free  inhab* 
llonta  in  the  United  States  and  territorie& 

STATISTICS  OF  NEW-YORK.— Importi  ihto 
TUK  PORT  OF  New- York,  1851  and  1852. 

J«n.  I  to  A«f.  31. 

18U.        r»i. 

Brandy,  i  pipes 10,843  10,716 

"       i  casks  and  bbla 25,449  34,660 

Coal,  tons 49,451  S7,745 

Cochineal,  ceroona. 1,107  1,621 

Cocoa,bag8 4,725  7,719 

Coffee,  pkgs 445,989  392,210 

Cotton,  bales 397,856  318,800 

Duck,bale« 300  570 

«*      pieces 11,913  6,951 

Earthenware,  pkgs 25,604  88,119 

Figs,  dnims,&o 14,314  56,094 

Gin,pipe8 8,162  3,265 

Hemp,  bales 47,063  42,508 

"       tons 268  T74 

Hides,bale8 1,069  919 

«      No 773,104  866,338 

Iron— bar,  tons 26,096  37,051 

<'       pig,  tons 46,390  38,6« 

^       sheet,  dec,  bdls 372,910  479,49 

Indigo.cases 1,258  l^H 

<*       ceroona 881  ifiO 

Lead,pig8 268,743  8S83M 

Molasses,  hhds 63,264  76,265 

*«        tierces 4,916  6,086 

«i       bbls 31,940  36,631 

OUve  Oil,  casks 747  1^ 

(^        boxes  and  bskts 36,820  19^997 

Pepper,bags 23,414  2,884 

Pimento,  bags 1",950  6,087 

Rags,bale8 26,869  24,689 

Raisins,  casks 1,894  8,038 

^       bxsandfraUs 105,711  148,738 

"       drums —  960 

Rlce,tlercc« «8,»10 

Rum,  puncheons • . .  1,183 

Salt,  bushels 1,315.407  1,946,579 

J-altpetre,  bags 88,021  13,944 

Sugar.hhdt 157,886  133,089 

*      tierces 3,380  1,448 

t«      bbls 34,687  81,379 

u      boxes 163,167  168,108 

♦*      bags 59,890  141,«n 

Spelter,  plates 54,493  8SjBl8 

Tin— Bauca,  &c.,  slabs 2533  13,986 

•»      Platea,  boxes 2^6,158  230,309 

Tobacco,  hhda 10,603  9,454 

*«       bales  and  ceroous 84,550  15,434 

Wiuep,  hutts  and  pipes 1,064  90 

'•      hhds  and  *  pipes 13,631  11,767 

«'      i  casks 28,884  87,888 

»*      bbls 6,607  7,118 

*'      boxes 44,172  631,760 

\Vool,balea 11,757  374«8 

EMIGRATION  INTO  MASSACHUSETTS,  1861.— 
The  Superintendent  of  Alien  Passengers  for  the 
port  of  BoAton,  J.  B.  Munroe,  has  presented  a  state- 
ment of  the  foreign  emigration,  by  which  we  flad 
that  the  whole  number  arrived  by  waier  in  18S0 

was 3U,075 

The  whole  number  arrived  by  land  in  1850. . .  101,786 

Totalinl850 40,061 

In  1851,  the  number  by  water  was 28,319 

In  1851,  the  number  by  land  was 16,654 

Total  In  1851 45^ 

Being  an  Increase  of  1851  over  1850,  by 

land,  of 5i868 

and  a  decrease,  by  water,  of . . . .   756 
Leaving  a  total  increase  of ■  5418 

Native  AKD  ForbionPopitlatiokop  MassacbV" 
SBTTs.— The  populatiouof  Massachusetts,  in  1860,  ac> 
cording  to  the  state  census,  was  994,665.  Of  thia  nmn- 
ber  200,896  were  foreigners,  about  one  half  of  wbooi 
belonged  to  Boston  and  to  towns  within  ten  miles  of 
that  dty.  The  rapid  increase  of  foTeigners  wiihJki 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  continual  influx  to  thii 
country  from  foreign  sboresw  have  created  fears  la 
many  minds  for  the  result  of  its  influence  upon  the 
coimtry  and  its  institutions,  and  have  also  becii  auula 
the  subject  of  legislation. 


iJk 


